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Geographical Dictionary. 


A FULL and ACCURATE ACCOUNT 
ye the ſeveral PARTS of 


THE KNOWN WORLD, 


* it is Divided into 


CONTINENTS, ISLANDS, OCE ANS, SEAS, 
| RIVERS, LAKES, &. 


T HE 


Situation, Extent, and Boundaries, of all the Empires | 
Kingdoms, States, Provinces, Sc. 


IN 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA. 
THEIR | 
CONSTITUTIONS, | TRADE, | RUINS, 8 
REVENUES, COMMERCE, | AN TIQUITIES, 
FORCES, I cITIES, MOUNTAINS; 
CLIMATE, - ' CHIEF TOWNS, MINES, ANIMALS, 
SOIL,' PRODUCE, ||. UNIVERSITIES, VEGETABLES, 
MANUFACTURES, || CURIOUS STRUCTURES, || MINERALS, 


TOGETHER WITH 


The Religion, Learning, Policy, Manners, and Cuſto rs To e : 


A ; To which. is prefixed, ; Hu 
* INTRODUCTORY DISSER TATION, 
#* 7 EXPLAINING 7, 


The Figure and Motion of the Earth, the Uſe of the Globes, wid Doctrine of the e : 
in order to render the Science of Gzocrarny _y and ene to the N W 


"ILLUSTRATED WITH | ; | | 
A New and Accurate Set of Mars of all the Parts of the Known World, making a © then ATLAS; 


the DRESssESs of the Inhabitants; and a great Variety of PLAxs and PERSPECTIVE /IEWS of the 2 x. 
Cities, Is — Structures, Ruins, and other Places of Antiquity. 2D 0 
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FEENEY ENDLESS LENSES L eee 


UNDER 
FF 


FIN 'ER Q-D UE-CEFELRS 
CON wy NI N , 
The Scientific bun of Geography; the natural and artificial | Diviſions of the Earth ; 


the Uſe of the Globes; the Doctrine of the Winds, Tides, and Sphere; the Mo- 
tions, Figure, and Magnitude of | the Earth; and the Conſtruction of Maps and 


Charts. 


the figure, magnitude, and poſition of the ſeveral 
| parts of the ſurface of the earth. The word is 
Greek, and derived from n, the earth, and ypagw, to 
deſcribe. 
The earth is generally called the terraqueous globe, 
from its being of a ſpherical or globular form, and com- 
poſed of earth and water. Several obſervations demonſtrate 
that the earth is ſpherical, particularly its ſhadow in eclip- 
ſes of the moon; for this ſhadow is always bounded by a 
circular line, which 'could not happen unleſs the body 
that caſt it was of a ſpherical form. The manner of 
out ſeeing objects at a diſtance is alſo a confirmation of 
this truth ; for we ſee the tops of objects. when their 
baſes are intercepted by the horizon: this is very. plain 
when we ſtand on the ſea- ſhore, and view a ſhip at her firſt 
appearing in the horizon, when only the tops of her ſails are 
vilible ; tor as ſhe approaches, ſhe ſeems to riſe gradually 
out of the ſea, every part becoming viſible by degrees. 
Blit what puts the whole beyond diſpute, is, that ſeveral 
navigators have failed entirely round the globe. The 
mountains indeed render the ſurface of the earth uneven, 
but are as far from deſtroying the roundneſs of the earth, 


8 is the art by which we deſcribe 


as a few particles of duſt can deſtroy that of a common 


globe; for the former bear no more proportion n 
bulk or magnitude of the earth, than the latter do to that 
of the globe ; conſequently a globe is a proper repreſen- 
tation of the earth, and accordingly geographers delineate 
'on it the ſurface of the earth and ſea, and call it a terreſ- 
3 2 e 

n the ſurface of this globe are two points, cal- 
led the poles of the earth. They are diametrically 
_ oppoſite to each other, and called the north and ſouth 
poles. An imaginary line conneQing them together runs 
through the center of the earth, and is called the axis, 
becauſe the earth performs its diurnal rotations round it. 
The ſeveral figures on the plate annexed will fully explain 
what are meant by the poles and axis. 

Geographers, in order to deſcribe the poſitions of places 
on the ſurface of the earth, have found it neceſſary to 
imagine certain circles drawn thereon, to which they have 
given the names of equator, meridian, horizon, parallels 
of latitude, &c. | 

The equator, or equinoctial, is a great circle on the 

earth, equally diſtant” from either pole, dividing the ter- 
Taqueous globe into two equal parts; one called the 


ſouthern, containing the ſouth pole. This circle is deli- 
neated on ſeveral of the figures of the plate annexed. * 
Tue meridians are imaginary circles, on the earth, paſ- 
ſing through the poles, and cutting the equator at right- 
angles. Theſe meridians. are infinite, every point on the 
ſurface of the earth having its proper meridian. 

Latitude is the diſtance of a place from the equator, 
reckoned in degrees, and parts of a degree, on the meri- 
dian of the place. As latitude begins at the equator where 
it is nothing, ſo it ends at the poles, where it is greateſt, 
or ninety degrees. And all places that are ſituated be- 
tween the north pole and the equator, are ſaid to be in 
north latitude; and thoſe between the ſouth pole and the 
equator, in ſouth latitule. . 
Parallels of latitude are circles drawn parallel to the 
equator. .. Every place on the earth has its parallel of lati- - 
tude, and conſequently they are, like the meridians, in- 
finite... 7: «1 | 
- Difference of latitude is an arch of the meridian, or the 
leaſt diſtance between the parallels of the latitude of two 
places, ſhewing how far one of them is to the northward 
or ſouthward of the other. This difference can never ex- 
ceed 180 degrees. 

Longitude of any place is expreſſed by an arch of the 
equator, ſhewing the eaſt or weſt diſtance of the meridian 
of the place from ſome fixed meridian, where longitude is 
feeckoned to begin. WEE | 

Difference of longitude is an arch of the equator, in- 
tercepted between the.meridians of two places, ſhewing 
how far one of them is to the eaſtward or weſtward of 
the other. And as longitude begins at the. meridian of 
ſome place, and is reckoned from thence. both . eaſtward 
and weſtward, till they meet in the ſame meridian on the 
oppolite point; ſo the difference of longitude can never 
exceed 180 degrees.” 

The horizon is that apparent circle that limits or bounds 
the view of the ſpectator on the ſea or .an extended plain, 
the eye of the ſpectator being always ſuppoſed the center 
of his horizon. When the ſun or ſtars appear above the 
eaſtern part of the horizon, they are-ſaid to riſe; and when 
they deſcend below the weſtern part, they are ſaid to ſett. 
This circle is drawn in moſt of the figures, in the firſt 
plate annexed; and in the globes it is repreſented by the 
upper part of the wooden frame. The horizon is either 
right, parallel, or oblique ; as we ſhall explain here- 
after, when we come to treat of the ſeveral poſitions of the 


northern, containing the north pole, and the other the 


ſphere. 
b Of 


iv Natural and artificial Diviſions of the Earth. 


Of the natural Diviſion of the Earth. 


n r- tetraqueous globe, conſiſting of land and wa- 
* ter, is by geographers divide into continents, 


iſthmuſes, peninſula's, iſlands, mountains, oceans, ſeas, 


&c. | 


A continent is a large tract of land, including many 
kingdoms and various countries, not ſeparated from one 
another by the ſea. They commonly reckon four conti- 
nents, namely, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America; tho 
there are in teality but two, thoſe of Europe, Aſia, and 


| Africa, forming but one; and Amexica the other. 


An iſthmus is a narrow neck of land, joining a penin- 


ſula to the continent; as that of Corinth, between the 


Morea and Greece; and that of Panama, between the 
kingdoms of Peru and Mexico. 


A peninſula is a part of land almoſt ſurrounded by wa- 
ter, and joined to the continent by an iſthmus. Thus the 


Morea is a peninſula, and joined to Greece by the iſthmus 
of Corinth. 


An iſland is a part of the globe entirely ſurrounded 


with water, as Madagaſcar, Sicily, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Ke. | 


A mountain is a high riſing ground or eminence, which 
over-looks the adjacent country. Some of them are. fo 


| highly elevated, that when they are viewed at a proper 
di 

; ſuch are the Andes, the Alps, the Pic of Teneriff, Mount 
Atlas, and the Hypoborean mountains. 


ance, they appear like large clouds in the atmoſphere ; 


A promontory is a cape, or head-land, ſhooting itſelf 
into the ſea; ſuch as the Cape of Good Hope in Africa 
Cape Horn in America; Cape St. Vincent in Portugal; 

the North and South Forelands in England, &c. f 

The ocean is properly that general collection of ſalt- 
water, which waſhes the ſeveral parts of the land and con- 

-tinent ; according to which it receives its denomination, 
Thus, in regard to the four principal una of the 

world, it is called either the Eaſtern, or 

the * Weſtern, or Occidental ocean; the Southern, or 
Meridional ocean; the Northern, or Septentrional ocean. 


It has alſo other names from its being the boundary, or 


waſhing the ſhores of ſeveral countries; thus, from waſh- 
ing the foot of Mount Atlas, it is called the Atlantic 
ocean; and more to the ſouthward, - where it waſhes 
the ſeveral ſhores of Guiney on the eoaſt of Ethiopia, it 
is called the Ethiopic ocean; where it waſhes the coaſt of 


India, it is called the Indian ocean; on the weſtern fide 


of America it is called the South ſea, or Pacific ocean. 
A ſea is only a branch or ſmall part of the ocean in- 


. *terrupted by divers iſlands, and nearly invironed by land ; 


ſuch as the Mediterranean, the Baltic, the Euxine, the 
: Caſpian, and the Red ſea. 


A gulph is nearly the ſame with regard to the ſea, asa 


*peninſula is with reſpect to the land, It is every way in- 
| clofed, except one narrow paſſage, whereby it has a com- 


: munication with the ſea; as the gulph of Venice, of 


Perſia, &c. 


A ftreight is a narrow paſſage between two ſhores, 


riental ocean ; 


| Bytheſe, and ſuch like divifions, the four principal quar- 
ters of the world are ſubdivided into various empires, king- 
doms, provinces, governments, diſtricts, &c, 


Of the Diviſion of the Earth into Zones, 


B ESIDES the foregoing diviſion of the globe into 

continents, &c. it is alſo divided by the tropics and 
parallel circles into five parts called zones; of which 
there are two temperate, one torrid, and two ſrigid: the 
inhabitants of which, according to the various directions 
of their meridional ſhadows, receive different hames, See 
the ſecond plate. 

The torrid zone lies between the two tropics, or the 
ſun's northera and ſouthern boundaries; ſo that the ſun's 
beams are nearly perpendicular during the whole year; 
and for this reaſon the ancients were perſuaded, that this 
diviſion of the globe was fo very intemperate, as not to be 
inhabited ; but experience has " Sp ſhewn that they were 
miſtaken. The inhabitants of this zone are called Am- 
phiſcii, becauſe the ſun being at different times of the year 
both to the northward and ſouthward of their zenith, 
caſts their ſhadow both ways at noon : that is, when the 
ſun is to the ſouth of their zenith, their ſhadows at noon 
point to the north; and when to the north, they point 

to the ſouth : but twice a year the ſun is directly in their 
[nenith, when they have no ſhadow ar all at noon, and 
are then called Aſcii, without ſhadows," .. . | 

The temperate zones lie between the tropics and polar 
circles, where the ſun-beams are more oblique, in a de- 
gree between the extremes of heat and cold. "The inha- 
bitants of the zones are called Hetergſcii, becauſe their 
ſhadows are always oppoſite to one another ; the meridian 
ſhadows of thoſe that inhabit the northern temperate zone 
being always projected towards the north, and thoſe of 
the ſouthern temperate zone towards the ſouth. . | 

The two frigid zones lie between their reſpectives po- 
lar circles and the poles, and were ſuppoſed by the an- 
cients to be uninhabited ; but this, like the former, is a 
miſtake. The inhabitants of both theſe zones are called 
Periſcii; becauſe at one particular time of the year, the 
ſun never ſets for ſome days together, according as the 
are further from, or nearer to the pole, and conſequently 
their ſhadows move round about them. 

The inhabitants of the earth are alſo repreſented under 
three different ſituations, with regard to their reſpective 
poſitions to each other, namely, Antipodes, Periæci, and 
Antæci. 8 | 

"Thoſe who live diametrically oppoſite to each other, are 
called Autipodes; having every thing, with regard to the 
ſphere, directly contrary to one another. They are 180 
degrees different in longitude, and have the ſame degree 
of latitude, but of different denominations, one north, and 
the other ſouth : therefore, when it is ſpring with the one, 
it is autumn with the other ; when ſummer with the one, 
it is winter with the other; and when noon with the 
one, it is midnight with the other. 

Thoſe who live in the two oppoſite points of the ſame 


"—_— 


forming a communication between one part of the ſea or parallel are called Periæci. They have the ſame diurnal 
ocean with another; as the ſtreight of Gibraltar, which arch, but differ juſt half a natural day; ſo that when it 


joins the Mediterranean ſea to the Atlantic ocean ; the is noon with the one, it is 
ſtreight of Magellan, which connects the Weſtern with their ſeaſons are the ſame, 


the Pacific ocean, &c. 


A creek is a narrow part, or arm of the ſea, running 


midnight with the other ; but 


Thoſe who live under the ſame meridian, but under 
two parallels equally diſtant from the equator, one in the 


a conſiderable way into the land. Theſe are almoſt in- north, and the other in the ſouthern hemiſphere, are cal- 


finite in every coaſt. 


led Antæci. They have nothing common but their noons, 


A bay is a much larger inlet, and more ſafe and capa- which happen at the ſame time; but their ſeaſons are op- 


cious for ſhips to anchor in; as Torbay in England, the | poſite, it being winter with 
bay of All-Saints in Braſil, the bay of Cadiz in Spain, | with the other. * 


&c. 


Alke is a large collection of water entirely ſurrounded !“ Of tbe Diviſion of the Earth into Climates. 
by land, without any communication with the fea, ex- 


the one, when it is ſummer 


cept by rivers or ſtreams flowing from it; ſuch as the THE ſurface of the earth is divided into various 


lakes Superior, Erie, and Ontario, in North America; the 


lakes of Geneva and Conſtance in Europe, &c. 


A river is a ftream of water perpetually flowing from 


tracts called climates, by a certain number of ima- 
inary circles. They are ſuppoſed to be drawn at ſuch a 
Jiftance, that the longeſt day in each (ſucceſſively in- 


one or more fountains or ſources, till it falls into the ſea | creafing) exceeds that of the former by half an hour: of 
or ſome conſiderable lake. The principal of theſe are the | theſe ſort of parallels there are forty-eight, or more pro- 
Amazons, the Rio de la Plata, the Senegal, the Gambia, | perly twenty-four on each fide of the equator : to which, 
the Ganges, the Nile, the Volga, the Danube, the |if we add fix more, of a different nature, ariſing from 


Thames,.&c. | 


the increaſe of one entire month, lying between the pier 
; | circles 
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Poſitions of the sphere, and Uſe of the Globes. 


circles and the poles, the ſum will amount to ſixty; 
thirty on the north ſide of the equator, and thirty on the 


ſouth. 
Of the different Poſitions of the Sphere, 


T HE ſphere, with regard to its various poſitions, is 
either parallel, direct, or oblique. 

A parallel ſphere is that poſition of the globe, where 
the viſible pole becomes the vertical point; that is, the 
zenith or point in the heavens directly over-head is the pole 
itſelf, and the horizon the ſame with the equinoCtial. 
This poſition of the ſphere is peculiar to the parts of the 
earth under each pole; whoſe inhabitants, if indeed there 
are any, perceive the ſun, moon, and ſtars, to circulate 
parallel to the horizon, and have fix months of day, and 
{ix months of night. Indeed, a ſpeQator placed directly 
under the pole, will not perceive any motion at all in the 
heavenly bodies; for, being placed directly on one of the 
extremities of the earth's axis,. he would have no real mo- 
tion, and conſequently could produce no apparent motion. 
He would only ſee the ſun riſing gradually above the ho- 


rizon during his firſt three months of ſummer, and ſink- 
ing again in the ſame tract towards it, during the other 


three; and the ſame of the ſtars during the winter. The 
parallel ſphere is repreſented in two figures, with expla- 
nations on the firſt plate of this Introduction. | 

A right or direct ſphere is that poſition of the globe 
where the equinoctial paſſes through the zenith, and the 
two poles become the north and ſouth points of the hori- 
zon. The inhabitants are thoſe who live under the equi- 
noctial. Their days and nights are equal throughout the 
year, and the ſun riſes and falls nearly perpendicular ; and 
the interval of time between break of day and ſun-riſing, 
is always equal, and ſomething above an hour, This 


ſphere is alſo repreſented in two figures, with proper ex- | 


planations, on the firſt plate. 
An oblique ſphere is that which hath one of its poles 


above, and the other below the horizon, and the equinoc- 


tial and parallels cut it obliquely. This poſition of the 
ſphere is common to all the inhabitants of the earth, ex- 
cept thoſe who live directly under the equinoctial and 
poles: but the obliquity is greater or leſs, and the diffe- 
rence between the longeſt and ſhorteſt days more or leſs, 
in proportion to the latitude of the place; both the obli- 
quity and difference increaſing with the latitude. This 
poſition being common to far the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of the earth, we have given three figures of it on 
the firſt plate, in order to repreſent the ſphere with diffe- 
rent degrees of obliquity. 


Of the Uſe of the Globes. 


WE have already obſerved, that an artificial globe 
bears an exact reſemblance to the figure of our 
earth, and conſequently, that it is the moſt proper inſtru- 
ment for delineating on its ſurface the external appearance 
of. our earth; ſo that a terreſtrial globe repreſents, in 
miniature, the ſurface of our terraqueous globe. 

And, becauſe the celeſtial bodies appear to us as if they 
were placed in the ſame concave ſphere, aſtronomers have 
alſo made uſe of the external ſurface of the globe, to 
place the ftars in their proper poſitions and diſtances from 
each other : ſo that as the terreſtrial globe is an artificial 
repreſentation of our terraqueous globe, the celeſtial globe 
is an artificial and lively - repreſentation of the ſtarry 

heavens, containing the various images and figures in- 
vented by the ancient, and continued by modern aſtrono- 
mers, and called by them both aſteriſms, or conſtella- 
tions, | 
The horizon of an artificial globe is the broad wooden 
frame, and coincides with the horizon already defined, 
In this frame the globe is fixed, by means of two notches, 
one in the north, and the other in the ſouth part of it, 
for the brazen meridian to ſtand in. This circle is of 
great uſe in determining the times of the riſing and ſett- 
ing of the ſun or ſtars, and their continuance above the 
horizon ; in ſhewing us the reaſon of the increaſe and 
decreaſe of the length of the day and night, in all places 
of the earth, by inſpection. 

The brazen meridian is that large circle of braſs ſur- 


- 


* 


rounding the globe, and in which it turns on two wires 
repreſenting the poles of the world. This circle divides 
the globe into two equal parts, called the eaſtern and 
weſtern hemiſpheres. This brazen circle, by ſliding in 


the two notches of the horiaon, may be placed in any 


poſition, and either pole elevated or depreſſed at pleaſure, 
ſo as to repreſent the true poſition of the globe in any 
latitude; and, at the ſame time, made to repreſent the 
meridian of any place. | 

The quadrant of altitude is a narrow flip of braſs exactly 
anſwering to the fourth part of one-meridian, and divided 
into ninety degrees. It has a notch, nut, and ſcrew, at 
one end, to faſten it to the zenith in the meridian ; and 
being thus fixed, and turning on a ſmall pivot, it ſupplies 
the place of an infinite number of vertical circles, and is 
very uſeful in determining the altitudes and azimuths 
of the: heavenly bodies on the celeſtial globe, and in 
9 the diſtances between places on the terreſ- 
trial. | PEAT 

The hour-circle is a flat ring of braſs, ſo contrived that 
it may be taken off and fixed abodt either pole of the 
globe; and when it is faſtened to the brazen meridian, 
the pole becomes its center, and there being fixed to the 
end of the axis an index, which turning round with the 
globe itſelf, points out the hour on the ſmall ring. 
| Having deſcribed the ſeveral parts of artificial globes, 
the following problems will ſhew their uſes. 


Pros, I. To find the latitude of any place, 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ob- 
ſerve what degree ĩt lies immediately under, which is the 
latitude required. 


Pros. II. To rectify the globe to any given place. 


Raiſe the pole above the horizon, till the arch of the 
meridian is equal to the latitude of the place; ſcrew the 
quadrant of altitude in the zenith; and ſet the hour-hand 
to twelve at noon. Then is the globe rectiſied for the 
ſolution of vazious problems. 


PRos, III. To find the longitude of any given place. 
Bring the place to the brazen meridian, and obſerve 


the degree of the equator directly under the graduated fide 
of it, which is che longitude required. 


Pros. IV. To find the ſituation of any place on the 
globe from having the Jatitude and Jongitude of it 
given, | 


Bring the given longitude to the graduated fide of the 


meridian, and under the given degree of latitude is the 
place required. 


Pros. V. The hour of the day or night at one place 
being given, to find what hour it is at any other 
given place. 

Bring the firſt place to the meridian, and ſet the hour- 
index to the given hour; turn about the globe till the 
other place comes to the meridian, and the index will 
ſhew the hour required. 


Pros. VI. To find the diſtance between any two places 
on the globe in Engliſh miles. ; 

Bring one place to the meridian, and over it fix the 
quadrant of altitude; lay it over the other place, and 
count the number of degrees contained between them; 
multiply theſe degrees by fixty-nine (the number of miles 
in one degree) and the product is the number of Engliſh 
miles required. 


Pros. VII. To find the bearing of one 
another. | x ER 
Bring one of the given places to the brazen; meridian, 
and lay the quadrant of altitude over the other; and it 
will ſhew, on the horizon, the point of the compals' the 
latter bears from the former. e 


Pros. VIII. The day of the month being given, to find 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic. | ph p 
in 


place. from 


vi . 


Find the day of the month in the calendar on the ho- 
rizon, and directly againſt is the ſign the ſun is that day 
in, and the degree of that ſign. | 


PROB. IX. The latitude of the place, and the day of 
the month being given, to find the time of the ſun's 
riſing and ſetting, and the length of the day and 

night. | 

Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and rectify the 

globe to the given latitude ; bring the ſun's place to the 
meridian, and ſet the index of the hour-circle to twelve 
at noon ; turn the globe till the ſun's place arrive at the 
eaſtern fide of the horizon, and the index will ſhew the 
time of ſun-riſing ; and the globe being turned about ti! 
the ſun's place reaches the weſtern ſide of the horizon, the 
index will ſhew the time of the ſun's ſetting : at the ſame 
time the number of hours paſſed over by the index in 
bringing the ſun's place from the eaſtern to the weſtern 
ſide of the horizon, will be the length of the day, and 
ſubtracted from twenty-four hours, will leave the length 
of the night. 5 


PRoB. X. The latitude of the place, and day of the 
month being given, to find the time of riſing ano 
_ ſetting of any ſtar. 

ReRify the globe to the given latitude; find the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic, bring it to the meridian, and place 
the hour-index to twelve at noon: then bring the given 
ſtar to the eaſtern part of the horizon, and the index wil; 
ſhow the hour and minute of its rifing ; in like manner, 
if the globe be turned till the ſtar comes to the weſtern 
part, it will ſhew the time of its ſetting. 


Pros. XI. To diſtinguiſh one ſtar from anorher in the 
heavens, and know them by their names on the 
globe. | i 
Place the meridian of the globe due north and ſouth, 
and rectify the globe to the time and latitude required : 
then will the ſurface of the celeſtial globe be exactly ſimilar 
10 the face of the heavens at that time; and each part 
of the globe will correſpond with its reſpective conſtella- 
tion in the heavens; ſo that if the globe was tranſparent, 
and the obſerver's eye placed in the center, every artifi- 
cial tar painted upon it, would appear concentric with 
the real one in the heavens ; ſo that from this ſimilar ap- 
pearance the different conſtellations, &c. may be eaſily 
known. 


- Of Winds. 


HE air is a fine inviſible fluid, ſurrounding the globe 
of the earth, and extending to ſome miles above 
its ſurface. 

The atmoſphere is that collection of air, and the bodies 
contained in it, that circumſcribe the earth. 

The air has been found by a multitude of experiments 
to be both heavy and elaſtic. By the former it is capable 
of ſupporting other bodies, as watery vapours, . fumes, and 
exhalations from different bodies, in the ſame manner as 
wood is ſupported by water: and by the latter, namely, 
its elaſticity, a ſmall quantity of it is capable of being ex- 
panded ſo as to fill a very large ſpace; or of being com- 
preſſed, or confined in a much ſmaller compaſs. 

A multitude of experiments hath alſo demonſtrated 
that air is compreſſed or condenſed by cold, and expanded 
or rarified by heat. Whence it follows, that if an alte- 
ration be made by heat or cold in any part of the atmoſ- 
phere, its neighbouring parts will be put in motion, by 
the endeavour the air always makes to reſtore itſelf to its 
former ſtate : for experiments ſhew, that either condenſed 
or rarified air, will return to its natural ſtate, as ſoon as 
the cauſe, whatever it be, of that condenſation or 'rare- 
faction is removed. 7 

Wind is a ſtream or current of air which may be felt ; 
and uſually blows from one point of the horizon to its op- 
polite 3 as from north to ſouth, from eaſt to weſt, from 
ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, and the like. 

Winds are either conſtant or variable, 
ticular. 

Conſtant winds are ſuch as continue blowing the ſame 
way, at leaſt for ſeveral hours or days; but variable winds 
are ſuch as frequently ſhift within an hour or a day. 


general or par- 


* 


Uſe of the Globes, and the Doctrine of the Winds. 


A general wind is that which blows the ſame way over 
a large tract of the earth, during the greateſt part of the 
whole year. | 

A particular wind is that which blows in any place, 
ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another indifferently. 

If the wind blows gently, it is called a breeze; if ir 
blows harder, a gale, ora tiff gale; and when very hard, 
a ſtorm. Experiments have ſhewn, that the ſwiftneſs of 
the wind ina great ſtorm is about ſixty miles an hour ; and 
in a common briſk gale, about fifteen, | 
The great Dr. Halley, from accurate obſervations made 


| in ſeveral voyages, found, | 


1. That between the limits of ſixty degrees, namely, 
from thirty of north latitude to thirty of ſouth, there is a 
conſtant eaſt- wind throughout the year, blowing on the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, called the trade- wind. For 
as the {un in moving from eaſt to weſt, heats the air more 
immediately under him, and thereby expands it, the air 
to the eaſtward is conſtantly zuſhing towards the weſt, to 
reſtore the equilibrium, or natural ſtate of the atmoſphere ; 
_ this occaſions a perpetual eaſt wind within thoſe 
imits. | 
2. That the trade-winds near their northern limits, 
blow between the north and eaſt ; and near their ſouthern - 
.\mits, between the ſouth and eaft. For as the atmoſphere 
is expanded by the heat of the ſun, near the equator ; the 
air therefore from the northward and ſouthward will both 
tend towards the equator, to reſtore the equilibrium. Now 
theſe motions from the north and ſouth, joined with the 
foregving eaſterly motion, will produce thoſe obſerved 
near the ſaid limits between the north and eaſt, and be- 
tween the ſouth and weſt, |; 

3. That theſe general motions of the wind are diſturb- 
ed on the continents, and near the coaſt : for the nature 


of the ſoil may either cauſe the air to be heated or cooled; 


and hence will atiſe motions that ma 
foregoing general ones. | 
4. That in fomeparts of the Indian ocean vhere are pe- 
riodical winds, called monſoons; that is, ſuch as blow 
half the year one way, and the other half the contrary 
way : for air that is cool and denſe will force the warm 
and rarified air in a continual ſtream upwards, where it 
muſt ſpread itſeli to maintain the equilibrium; ſo that the 
upper courſe or current of the air will be contrary to the 
under current; for the upper air muſt move from thoſe 
parts where the greateſt heat is, and ſo by a kind of circu- 
lation, the north-eaſt wind below will be attended with a 
ſouth-weſt wind above, and a ſouth-eaſt wind below with 
a north-weſt wind above: and this is confirmed by the 
experience of ſeamen, who, as ſoon as they get out of the 
trade-winds, immediately find a wind blowing from an op- 
polite quarter. | 
5. hatin the Atlantic ocean, near the coaſt of Africa, 
at about 100 leegues from the ſhore, between the latitudes 
28 deg. and 10 deg. N. ſeamen conſtantly meet with a 
freſh gale of wind blowing from the north-eaft, 

6. That thoſe bound to the Caribbee iſlands acroſs the 
Atlantic ocean, find, as they approach the American fide, 
that the north-eaſt wind becomes eaſterly, or ſeldom blows 
more than a point from the eaſt, either to the northward 
or ſouthward, Theſe trade-winds on the American ſide 
are extended to 30, 31, or even 32 degrees north latitude ; 
which is about four degrees farther than what they extend 
on the African fide: alſo to the ſouthward of the Arg 
the trade-wind extends three or four degrees ſarther to- 
wards the coaſt of Braſil on the American ſide, than they 
do near the Cape of Good - Hope on the African ſide, 

7. That between the latitudes of four degrees north, and 
four degrees ſouth, the wind always blows between the 
ſouth and eaſt : on the African fide they are neareſt to the 
ſouth, and on the American fide neareſt the eaſt. In 
theſe ſeas Dr. Halley obſerved, that when the wind was to 
the eaſtward, the weather was gloomy, dark, and rainy, 
with hard gales of wind; but when the wind veered to 
the ſouthward, the weather generally became ſerene, with 
gentle breezes nearly approaching to a calm. Thele 
winds are ſomewhat changed by the ſeaſons of the year; 
for when the ſun is far northward, the Braſil ſouth-eaſt 
wind changes to the ſouth, and the north-eaſt wind to the 
eaſt; and when the ſun is far ſouth, the ſouth-eaſt wing 
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gets to the-eaſt, and north-eaſt on this fide the equator 
yeer more to the north, | 

8. That along the coaſt of Guiney, from Sierra Leone 
to the iſland of St. Thomas under the equinoctial, which is 
above 500 leagues, the ſoutherly and ſouth- weſt winds blow 
perpetually: for the ſouth-eaſt trade wind having croſſed 
the equator, and approaching the Guiney coaſt within 80 
or 100 leagues, inclines towards the ſhore, and becomes 
ſouth, then ſouth-eaſt, and by degrees, as it comes near 


the land, it veers about to the ſouth, ſouth- ſouth-weſt, 


and cloſe in with the land it is ſouth-weſt, and ſometimes 
weſt- ſouth- weſt. This tract is troubled with frequent 
calms, violent ſudden guſts of winds called tornados, 
blowing from all points of the horizon. The reaſon of the 
wind letting in the weſt on the coaſt of Guiney, is, in all 
probability, owing to the nature of the coaſt, which being 
greatly heated by the ſun, rarifies the air exceedingly, and 
conſequently the cool air from off the ſea will keep ruſh- 
ing in to reſtore the equilibrium. 

9. That between the fourth and tenth degrees of north 
latitude, and between the longitudes of Cape Verd and the 
eaſtermoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands, there is a tract of ſea 
which ſeems to be condemned to perpetual calms, attend- 
ed with terrible thunder and lightning, and ſuch amazing 
rains, that part of this ſea has acquired the name of the 
Rains. Ships in ſailing theſe fix degrees, have been ſome- 
times detained whole months. The cauſe of this ſeems 
to be, that the weſterly winds ſetting in on this coaſt, and 
meeting the general eaſterly winds in this tract, balance 
each other, and ſo cauſe the calms ; and the vapours car- 
ried thither by each wind meeting and condenſing, occa- 
ſion the almoſt continual rains. 

10. That between the ſouthern latitudes of ten and thirty 
degrees in the Indian ocean, the general trade-wind about 
the ſouth-eaſt-by ſouth, is found to blow all the year long 
in the ſame manner as in fimilar latitudes in the Ethiopic 
ocean; and during the fix months between May and De- 
cember, theſe winds reach to within twodegrees of the equa- 
tor; but during the other ſix months, from the beginning of 
December to the beginning of June, a north-weſt wind 
blows in the tract between the third and tenth degrees 
of ſouth latitude, in the meridian of the north end of Mada- 

aſcar, and between the ſecond and twelfth degree of 
outh latitude, near the longitude of Sumatra and Java, 

11. That inthe tract between Sumatra and the African 
coaſt, and from three degrees of ſouth latitude quite north- 
ward to the Aſiatic coaſt, including the Arabian fea and the 
Bay of Bengal, the monſoons blow from September to 
April at north-eaſt, and from March to October at ſouth- 
weſt. The ſhifting of theſe monſoons is not all at once; 
and in ſome places the change is attended with calms, in 
ſome with variable winds, and in others with tempefts ; 
and ſuch is. their violence, that they render the navigation 
of theſe parts very unſafe at that time of the year. Theſe 
tempeſts the ſeamen call the breaking up of the monſoons. 

We have already obſerved, that the atmoſphere ſurroun- 
ding the earth is an elaſtic fluid; and its lower parts being 
preſſed by the weight of all the air above them, are ſquee- 
zed the cloſer together, and conſequently the denſeſt of all 
at the earth's ſurface, and gradually rarer the highet they 
aſcend. The weight of air ſuſtained by every ſquare inch 
at the earth's ſurface, is found by experiments on the 
air-pump, and alſo by the quantity of mercury the air 
balances in a barometer, to be fifteen pounds ; therefore 
every ſquare foot muſt ſuſtain 2016 pounds ; conſequently 
every middle-fized man, whoſe ſurface may be about 14 
ſquare feet, is preſſed by 28,224 pound weight of air all 
round ; for fluids preſs equally up and down and on all 
fides : but becauſe this enormous weight is equal on all 
fides, and counter-balanced by the ſpring of the internal 
air in our blood veſſels, it is not felt. We often fee] our- 
ſelves languid and dull, and impute the cauſe to the air's 
being heavy and foggy about us; but this is a miſtake, 
the cauſe ariſes from its being too light, 2s is evident from 
the mercury's ſinking in the barometer, at which time it 
is generally found the air has not ſufficient gravity to bear 
up the vapours which compoſe the clouds; for when it is 
otherwiſe the clouds mount high, the air is more elaſtic 
and weighty about us, by which means it balances the 
internal ſpring of the air within us, braces up our blood- 
veſſels and nerves, and renders us briſk and lively. 

The atmoſphere is alſo the cauſe why the heavens ap- 
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pear bright in the day- time; for, without an atmoſphere, 
that part of the heavens only would ſhine in which the 
ſun was placed: and if an obſerver could live without air, 
and ſhould turn his back towards the ſun, the whole heavens 


would appear as dark as in the night, and the ſtars would 


be ſeen as clear as in the nocturnal ſcy. In this caſe we 
ſhould have no twilight, but a momentary tranſition from 
the brighteſt ſun-ſhine to the blackeſt darkneſs, immedi- 
ately after ſunſet; and from the blackeſt darkneſs to the 
brighteſt ſun-ſhine at ſun- riſing: but by means of the at- 
moſphere we enjoy the ſun's light, reflected from the aeri- 
al particles, before he riſes and after he ſets; for when 
the earth, by its rotation, hath concealed the ſun from our 
ſight, the atmoſphere being till higher than we, bas his 


light imparted to it; which gradually decreaſes till he has 


got eighteen degrees below the horizon, and then all that 
part of the atmoſphere above us is dark. From the length 
of the twilight Dr. Keil calculated the height of the atmoſ- 
phere, ſo far as it is denſe enough to reflect the light, and 
found it to be about forty-four miles; but it is ſeldom 
denſe enough at two miles height to ſupport the clouds, 


Of the Tides. 


Y the tides is meant that motion of the waters in the 

ſea and rivers, by which they are found regularly to 

riſe and fall. The general cauſe of the tides, or flux and 

reflux of the ſea, was diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and may be deduced from the following conſiderations. 

Daily experience ſhews that all bodies thrown upwards 
from the earth, fall down to its ſurface in perpendicular 
lines; and as lines perpendicular to the ſurface of a ſphere, 
tend towards the center, therefore the lines along which 
all heavy bodies fall are directed towards the center of the 
earth : and as thoſe bodies apparently fall by their own 
weight or gravity, the law by which they fall is called the 
law of gravitation. 

A piece of glaſs, amber, or ſealing-wax, being rubbed 
againſt the palm of the hand or a woollen-cloth till warm, 
will draw ſmall bits of feathers or other light ſubſtances 
towards it, when held ſufficiently near thoſe ſubftances : 
alſo a magnet or load-ſtone, being held near the filings of 
iron or, ſteel, will draw them to itſelf; and a piece of 
hammered iron or ſteel, that has been touched by a mag- 
net, will acquire a like property of drawing iron or ſteel to 
itſelf, And this property in ſome bodies, of drawing others 
to themſelves, is called attraction. 

Now, as bodies fall towards the earth by their gravity, 
it is not improper to ſay it attracts thoſe bodies; and 
therefore, in reſpect to the earth, the words attraction and 
gravitation may be uſed for one another, as they imply 
no more than the power or law by which bodies tend to- 
wards its center, g | 

The incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, by a ſagacity pe- 
culiar to himſelf, diſcovered, from many obſervations, that 
this law of gravitation or attraction was univerſally diffu- 
ſed throughout the world ; and that the regular motions 
obſerved among the heavenly bodies were governed by this 
principle; ſo that the earth and the moon attracted each 
other, and were both attracted by the fun: and alſo that 
the force of attraction, exerted by theſe bodies on each 
other, was leſs and leſs as the diſtance increaſed, in propor- 
tion to the ſquares of thoſe diſtances ; that is, the power 
of attraction at double the diſtance was four times leſs, at 
triple the diſtance nine times leſs, and ſo on. 

Now, as the earth is attracted by the fun and moon, all 
the parts of the earth will not gravitate towards its center 
in the ſame manner as if thofe parts were not affected by 
ſuch attractions. And it is very evident, that was the 
earth entirely free from ſuch actions of the ſun and moon, 
the ocean being equally attracted towards its center on 
all ſides by the force of gravity, would continue in a per- 
fect ſtagnation, without ever ebbing or flowing; but fince 
the caſe is otherwiſe, the ocean muſt needs riſe higher in 
theſe parts, where the fun and moon diminiſh their gra- 
vity, or where the ſun and moon have the greateſt attrac- 
tion; and as the force of gravity muſt be diminiſhed moſt 
in thoſe places of the earth to which the moon is neareſt, 
or in the Zenith, that is, where ſhe is vertical, her at- 
traction there is conſequently moſt powerful; therefore the 
waters in ſuch places will riſe higher than others, and it 
will be there full ſea. 


The parts of the earth directly under the moon, and alſo 
| C thoſe 
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thoſe that are diametrically oppoſite, will have high-water 
at the ſame time; for either half of the earth would equal- 
ly gravitate towards the other half, were they free from all 
external attraction: but by the action of the moon the 
gravitation of one half of the earth towards its cen- 
ter is diminiſhed, and the other increaſed. Now in that 
hemiſphere of the earth next the moon, the parts in the 
Zenith being moſt attracted, and thereby their gravitation 
towards the earth's center diminiſhed ; therefore the waters 
in thoſe parts muſt be higher than in any other part of this 
hemiſphere: and in the hemiſphere fartheſt from the 
moon, the parts in the Nadir being leſs attracted by the 
moon than in the parts nearer to her, gravitate leſs to- 
wards the earth's center ; and conſequently the waters in 
theſe parts alſo muſt be higher than they are in any other 
parts of this hemiſphere. 

Thoſe parts of the earth where the moon appears in 
the horizon, or ninety degrees diſtant from the Zenith 
and Nadir, will have low-water : for as the waters in the 
Zenith and Nadir riſe at the ſame time, the waters in 
their neighbourhood will preſs towards thoſe places to 
maintain the equilibrium; and to ſupply the places of 


theſe, others will move the ſame way, and fo on to the 
places ninety degrees diſtant from the Zenith and Nadir ; 
conſequently in thofe places, where the moon appears in 
the horizon, the waters will have more liberty to deſcend 
towards the center ; and therefore in thoſe places they will 
be the loweſt, 

Hence it plainly follows, that the ocean, if it entirely 
covered the ſurface of the earth, would be of a ſphe- 
roidical or oval figure, whoſe tranverſe or longeſt diame- 
ter would paſs through the place where the moon is verti- 
cal, and the conjugate or ſhorteſt diameter where ſhe is in 
the horizon; and as the moon apparently ſhifts her poſi- 
tion from eaſt to weſt in going round the earth every day, | 
the longer diameter of the ſpheroid following the motion, 
will occaſion the two floods and ebbs obſeryable in about 
every twenty-five hours, which is the length of a Junar 
day; that is, the interval of time between the moon's 
leaving the meridian of any place, and her return to it a- 
gain : ſo that the time of high-water any day is almoſt an 
hour later than it was the preceding day. 

The time of high-water is not preciſely the time of the 
moon's coming to the meridian, but about three hours 
after; for the moon acts with ſome force after ſhe has 
paſſed the meridian, and thereby increaſes the libratory or 
waving motion ſhe has put the water into while ſhe was 
in the meridian; in the ſame manner as a ſmall force ap- 
plied to a ball already raiſed to ſome height, will raiſe it 
ſill higher. 

The tides are higher than ordinary twice every month ; 
that is, about the times of the new and full moon, and 
are called ſpring-tides ; for at theſe times, the actions of 
both the ſun and moon concur, or draw in the ſame right 
line ; and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated : at 
the conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame 
fide of the earth, they both conſpire to raiſe the waters in 
the Zenith, and conſequently in the Nadir: and when the 
ſun and moon are in oppoſition, that is, when the earth is 
between them, while one makes high-water in the Zenith 
and Nadir, the other does the ſame. 

The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every month ; 
namely, about the firſt and laſt quarters of the moon; and 
are called neap-tides ; becauſe in the quarters of the moon 
the ſun raiſes the water where the moon depreſſes it, and 
depreſſes where the moon raiſes the water; ſo that the tides 
are made only by the difference of their actions. It muſt 
however be obſerved, that the ſpring-tides do not happen 
directly on the new and full moons, but a day or two after, 
when the attractions of the ſun and moon have acted to- 
gether for a confiderable time, In like manner the neap- 
tides happen a day or two after the quarters, when the 
moon's attraction has been leſſened by that of the ſun for 
ſeveral days together. | 

The fpring-tides are greater about the time of the equi- 
nox, that is, about the middle of March and September, 
than at any other times of the year; and the neap-tides 
are then alſo leſs, becauſe the tranſverſe diameter of the 
ſpheroid, or the two oppoſite high-waters, will at that 
time be in the earth's equator, and conſequently deſcribe 


— 


a great circle of the earth; by whoſe diurnal rotation thoſe 
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high- waters will move ſwifter, deſcribing a great circle in 
the ſame time they uſed to deſcribe a lefler circle parallel 
to the equator ; and conſequently the waters being thrown 
more forcibly againſt the ſhores, they muſt riſe higher. 

All things hitherto explained. would happen exactly, if 
the whole ſurface of the earth was covered with ſea : but 
fince that is not the caſe, and there are a multitude of 
iſlands, beſides continents, lying in the way of the tide 
which interrupts its courſe ; therefore in many places near 
the ſhores there ariſe a great variety of other appearances 
beſides thoſe already mentioned, which require particular 
ſolutions, wherein the fituation of the ſhore, ſtraits, and 
other objects, muſt neceſſarily be conſidered : for inſtance 
as the ſea has no viſible paſſage between Europe and Afri- 
ca, let them be conſidered as one continent, extending 
from ſeventy-two degrees north to thirty-four degrees ſouth 
the middle between thoſe two will be near Cape Blanco, 
in-the latitude of nineteen degrees north ; but it is im- 
poſſible the flood - tide ſhould ſet to the weſtward on the 
weſt coaſt of Africa, like the general tide following the 
courſe of the moon, becauſe the continent for above fifty 
degrees north and ſouth bounds that ſea on the eaſt; and 
therefore, if any regular tide, as proceeding from the 
motion of the ſea from eaſt to weſt, ſhould reach this place 
it muſt either come from the north of Europe ſouthward, 
or from the ſouth of Africa northward, to the ſaid latitudes 
on the weſt coaſt of Africa. 

This opinion is confirmed by common experience, that 
the flood-tides fets to the ſouthward along the coaſt of 
Norway, from the North Cape to the Naze, or entrance 
of the Baltic ſea, and ſo proceeds to the ſouthward along 
the caſt coaſt of Great Britain; and in its paſſage ſupplies 
all theſe ports with the tide one after another, the coaft of 
Scotland having the tide firſt, becauſe it proceeds from the 
north to the ſouthward ; and thus, on the days of the 
full or change, it is high-water at Aberdeen at forty-five 
minutes at twelve at * * but at Tinmouth-bar not 
till three in the morning. From hence rolling to the ſouth- 
ward, it makes high-water at the Spurn a little after five 
but not till ſix at Hull, by reaſon of the time required for 
its paſſing up the river; for thence paſſing over the Well- 
bank into Yarmouth Roads, it makes high-water there 
a little after eight, but in the pier not till nine, and it re- 
quires an hour more to make it high-water at Yarmouth- 
town: in the mean time ſetting away to the ſouthward, 
it makes high-water at Harwich at half an hour after ten, 
at the Nore at twelve, at Graveſend at half an hour after 
one, and at London at three, all the ſame day; and though 
this at firſt fight ſeems to contradict the hypotheſis of the 
natural motion of the tide being from eaſt to weſt, yet as 
no tide can flow weſt from the main continent of Nor- 
way or Holland, or out of the Baltic, which is ſurrounded 
by the main continent except at its entrance, it is evident 
that the tide we have been now tracing by its ſeveral 
ſtages from Scotland to London, is ſupplied by the tide 
whoſe original motion is from eaſt to weſt ; and as water 
always endeavours to maintain a level, it will in its paſſage 
flow towards any other point of the compaſs to fill up va- 
cancies where it finds them, without contradicting, but 
rather confirming the firſt hypotheſis. | 

While the tide or high-water is thus gliding along the 
eaſtern coaſt of England, it alſo ſets to the ſouthward 
along the weſtern coaſts of Scotland and Ireland, a branch 
of it falls into St. George's-channel, the flood running 
up north-eaſt, as may be naturally inferred from its being 
high-water at Waterford above three hours before it is 
high-water at Dublin, and near three quarters ebb at 
Dublin before it is high-water at the Iſle of Man. 

But it will be ſufficient for our purpoſe to trace the 
tides on our own coaſt ; and therefore we ſhall return to the 
Britiſh channel, where we find the tides ſet to the ſouth- 
ward from the coaſt of Ireland, and in its paſſage a branch 
of it falls into the Britiſh channel between the Lizard and 
Uſhant. Its progreſs to the ſouthward may be ealily proved 
by its being high-water on the full and change at Cape 
Clear at four, at Uſhant at fix, and at the Lizard at ſeven. 
The Lizard and Uſhant may be conſidered as the chops 
of the Britiſh channel, between which the floods lets to the 
eaſtward along the coaſt of England and France, till it 
comes to the Galloper, or Goodwin-ſands, where it meets 


| the tide above-mentioned ſetting to the ſcuth ward, along 
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the coaſt of England to the Thames ; wherethoſe two tides 
meeting, greatly centribute to the ſending a ſtrong tide up 
the Thames to London. And hence we may account for 
a very ſingular phznomenon that ſometimes happens in 
the river, and has been conſidered as a prodigy, we mean 
a double flux and reflux: for when the natural courſe 
of the tide is interrupted by a ſudden change of the wind, 
driving one back and the other in, the conſequence muſt 
be a double flux und reflux, and accordingly it has been 
twice high-water Nithin three or four hours. 

But it will perhaps be objected, that this courſe of the 
flood-tide to the eaſtward up the Chailnel, is quite con- 
trary to the hypotheſis of the general motion of the tides 
being. from eaſt to weſt, and conſequently of its being 
high-water where the moon is vertical, or any where elſe 
in the meridian. | 

But this objection will be eaſily removed, if we conſider, 
that the particular direction of any branch of the tide 
doth not in the leaſt contradict the general direction of the 
whole; a river whoſe courſe is weſt, may ſupply canals 
that wind to the north, ſouth, or even to the eaſt, and yet 
the river keep its natural courſe; and if the river ebb and 
- flow, the canals ſupplied by it will do the ſame, - but not 
keep exact time with the river, becauſe it would be flood, 
and the river advanced to ſome height, before the flood 
reached the further part of the canals, and the more re- 
mote the longer time it would require; and it may be 


added, that if it was high-water in the river juſt when 


the moon was on the meridian, ſhe would be conſiderably 
paſt it, before it could be high- water in the fartheſt part 
of theſe canals or ditches, and the tide would ſet accord- 
ing to the courſe of the canals that received it. Now, as 
St. George's and the Britiſh channels are no more in pro- 
portion to the vaſt ocean, than ſuch canals are to a large 
navigable river, it plainly follows, that among thoſe ob- 
ſtructions and confinements, the flood may ſet upon any 
other point of the compaſs as well as weſt, and may 
make high-water at any other time, as well as when the 
moon is upon the meridian, and yet no way contradict 
the general theory of the tide above aſſerted. 


Of the different Syſtems of the World. 


T HE motion of the heavenly bodies have, from the 
infancy of time, engaged the attention of mankind, 
and various hypotheſes have been propoſed to account fot 
them, ſome of which were formed and forgotten in the 
ſame age; and the reſt, except the Copernican, or true 
ſolar ſyſtem, preſerved only as monuments of ancient in- 
ventions, the Copernican being now embraced by every one 
that deſerves the name of an aſtronomer. We have given 
on the third plate figures of four different ſyſtems ; namely, 
the Copernican, the Ptoleniaic, the Brahean, and Com- 
polite ſyſtems ; with proper explanations, which will be 
abundantly ſufficient for our purpoſe, except that relating 
to the firſt, which we ſhall here more fully explain ; the 
three others being abſurd in themſelves, and incapable of 
accounting for the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

The Copernican ſyſtem places the ſun in the center, 
and ſuppoſes that the planets and comets revolve about it 
at different periods of time, and at different diſtances from 
it, in the following order. f 

Mercury at the diſtance of about 32,000,000 of miles, 
revolves about the ſun in the ſpace of 87 days, 23 hours, 

and 16 minutes. 

Venus, at the diſtance of 59,000,000 of miles, in 224 

days, 16 hours, and 49 miuutes. | 

The Earth, at the diſtance of about $2,000,000 of miles, 
in 365 days, 6 hours, and g minuets, or a Sydereal year. 

Mars, at the diſtance of 123,000,000 of miles, in 686 
days, 23 hours, and 27 minutes. 3 

Jupiter, at the diſtance of 424, ooo, oooof miles, in 4332 
days, 12 hours, and 20 minutes, or almoſt 12 years. 

Saturn, at the diſtance of 777, ooo, ooo of miles, in 
10,759 days, 6 hours, and 36 minutes, or nearly 30 
years. | | 

The comets in various, and vaſtly eccentric orbits, re- 
volve about the ſun in different fituations and periods of 
time, but too numerous to be inſerted here; nor is their 
theory yet ſufficiently known to calculate exactly their pe- 
riodical times. 


diameter from his ſurface: 
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Theſe are all the heavenly bodies yet known to circu- 
[late about the ſun, as the center of their motions; but 
among the planets there are three which have ſecondary 
planets, ſatellites, or moons, revolving conſtantly about 
them, as the centers of their motions; namely, the Earth, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. 

The Earth has only one ſatellite or moon, which re- 
volves about it in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, at the 
mean diſtance of about 240,000 miles. 

Jupiter is obſerved with a teleſcope to have four ſatel- 
lites or moons conſtantly moving about him. The firſt 
in 1 day, 18 hours, 25 minutes, at the diſtance of 5.6 
ſemidiameters from his center, as meaſured with a micro- 
meter. The ſecond in 3 days, 13 hours, 13 minutes, at 
the diſtance of 9 ſemidiameters. The third in 7 days, 
3 hours, 42 minutes, at the diſtance of 14.5 ſemidiame- 
ters. The fourth in 16 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes, at 
the diſtance of 25.5 ſemidiameters. 

Saturn has five moons continually moving round him. 
The firſt, or that neareſt the body of the planet, revolves 
about hin in 1 day, 21 hours, 18 minutes. The ſecond 
in 2 days, 17 hours, 41 minutes, at the diftance of al- 
moſt two and a half ſemidiameters. The third in 4 
days, 12 hours, 25 minutes, at the diſtance of three and 
two-thirds ſemidiameters. The fourth in 15 days, 22 
hours, 41 minutes, at the diſtance of 8 ſemidiameters. 
The fifth in 70 days, 22 hours, 4 minutes, at the diſ- 
tance of 23.3 ſemidiameters. 

But? beſides theſe ſatellites, he is ſurrounded by a thin 
broad ring, as an artificial globe is by its horizon. This 
ring appears double when ſeen through a good teleſcope. 
It is inclined thirty degrees. to the ecliptic, and is about 
21,000 miles in breadth, which is equal to its diftance 
from Saturn on all fides. There is reaſon to believe that 
the ring runs round its own axis; becauſe when it is al- 
moſt edgeways to us, it appears ſomewhat thicker on one 
ſide of the planet than on the other; and the thickeſt 
W has been ſeen on different ſides at different times. 

he comets are ſolid opaque bodies, with long tranſpa- 
rent tails, iſſuing from that ſide which is * to the 
ſun. They move about the ſun in very eccentrie ellipſes, and 
are of a much greater denſity than the earth; for ſome 
of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree, as 
would vitrify or diffipate any ſubſtance known to us. Sir 
Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the comet which ap- 
peared in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, to be 
2000 times hotter than red-hot iron, and that being thus 
heated, it muſt tetain its heat till it again approaches the 
ſun, even though its period ſhould be 20,000 years, and 
it is computed to be only 575. It is believed that there 
are at leaſt twenty-one comets belonging to our ſyſtem, 
moving in all ſorts of directions; and all thoſe which have 
been obſerved have moved through the etherial regions 
and the orbits of the planets, without ſuffering the leaſt 
ſenſible reſiſtance in their motions; which ſufficiently proves 
that the planets do not move in ſolid orbits. Of all the comets, 
periods of three only are knowh with any degree of cer- 
tainty; and of theſe that which appeared in 1680 is by 
far the moſt remarkable. This comet at its greateſt diſ- 
tance is about 11 thouſand 200 millions of miles from th e 
ſun, and at its leaſt within a third part of the ſun's ſemi- 
In that part of its orbit which 
is neareſt to the ſun, it flies with the amazing velocity of 
880,000 miles in an hout; and the ſun as ſeen from it, 
appears 100 degrees in breadth, conſequently 40,000 times 
as large as he appears to us. The aſtoniſhing diſtance 
that this comet runs out into empty ſpace, ſuggeſts to our 
minds an idea of the vaſt diftance between the ſun and 
the neareſt fixed ſtars, within whoſe attraction no comet 
muſt approach, that returns periodically round rhe ſun. 

he extreme heat, the denſe atmoſphere, the groſs va- 
pours, the chaotic ſtate of the comets, ſeem, at firft ſight, 
to declare them abſolutely uninhabitable, altogether unfit 
for the purpoſes of animal life, and a moſt miſerable habi- 
tation for rational beings : and hence ſome are of opinion, 
that they are ſo many hells for tormenting the wicked 
with perpetual viciflitudes of heat and cold. But when 
we conſider, on the other hand, the infinite power and 
gocdneſs of the Deity, the latter inclining, and the former 
enabling him, to make creatures ſuited to all ſtates and 


circumitances ; that matter exiſts only for the fake of in- 
| telligence 
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telligence; and that wherever we find it, we find it preg- 
nant with life, or neceſſarily ſubſervient thereto; the 
numberleſs ſpecies, the aſtoniſhing diverſity of animals in 
earth, air, water, and even in other animals; every 
blade of graſs, every tender leaf, every natural fluid, 
ſwarming with life; and every one of thoſe enjoying ſuch 
gtatifications as the nature and ſtate of each requires. 
When we reflect moreover, that, ſome centuries ago, till 


experience undeceived us, a great part of the earth was 


judged uninhabitable : when we conſider, I ſay, theſe 
particulars, and a thouſand others that might be mentioned, 
we ſhall have reaſon to think, that ſuch numerous and 
large maſles of durable matter, as the comets undoubtedly 
are, however unlike they may be to our earthy are not 


deſtitute of beings capable of contemplating with wonder, 


and acknowledging with gratitude, the wiſdom, ſymme- 
try, and beauty of the creation, which is more plainly to 
be obſerved in their extenſive tour through the unbounded 
fields of ſpace, than in our more confined. circuit. 


Of the Motion and Figure of the Earth, 
WE have already obſerved, that the earth revolves 


round the ſun between the planets Mars and Ve- 
nus; and that it alſo revolves about its own axis in 
twenty-four hours. The latter produces the viciſſitudes 
of day and night, and the former the change of the ſea- 
ſons, The revolution round its axis is from weſt to eaſt, 


which cauſes all the heavenly bodies to move apparently 


the contrary way, namely, from eaſt to weſt, This is 
very eaſily conceived ; but its annual motion round the 
ſun is attended with more difficulty, and therefore we ſhall 
endeavour to explain it. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that the ſun will always enlighten 
one half of the earth, and that when the ſun is in the 
equinoctial, the circle which terminates the enlightened 
and darkened hemiſpheres, called the circle of illumina- 
tion, will paſs through the poles of the earth, dividing the 
parallels of latitude into two equal parts: but as the earth 
does not move in the plane of the equinoctial, but in that 
of the. ecliptic, the axis of the earth will be inclined to 
that of the ecliptic in an angle of 23 deg. 29 min. ang. 
therefore the circle of illumination will at all other 
times divide the parallels of latitude into two unequal 

arts, 
- Now, fince any parallel is the path or track which any 


place therein deſcribes in one revolution of the earth or 


24 hours, therefore that part of the parallel which lies in 
the enlightened hemiſphere, will repreſent the diurnal arch, 
or length of the day; and that part in the dark hemi- 
ſphere will be the Ply RR path, or length of the night, 
in that parallel of latitude. 

Hence, as the earth always moves with its axis paral- 


-Jel to itſelf, and always inclined to the plane of the eclip- 


tic, the northern parts will one time of the year be more 
turned towards the ſun, and conſequently more enlightened 
than the ſouthern; and the other part of the year the 
ſouthern. parts will enjoy the ſame advantage. Hence 
various alterations of heat and cold, and length of days 
and nights, will enſue in the courſe of the revolution of 
the earth about the ſun, which will conſtitute all the va- 
riety of ſeaſons. _ | 
Me will begin the earth's motion on the 21ſt of March, 
when the earth is in Libra, and conſequently the ſun ap- 
pears to be in Aries, and is the vernal equinox. In this 
poſition of the ſun all parts of the earth are equally en- 
lightened from pole to pole, and all the parallels of lati- 
tude divided into two equal parts by the circle of illumi- 
nation; conſequently the days and nights will be equal, 
and the ſun's heat at a mean between the greateſt and leaſt; 
particulars that conſtitute the agreeable ſeaſon we call 
ſpring. | 

— 4 the earth paſſes from weſt to eaſt through Libra, 
Scorpio, and Sagittarius, to the beginning of Capricorn, 
the ſun will appear to move through the oppoſite ſigns of 
the ecliptic, namely, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, to the 
beginning of Cancer ; during which time, by the incli- 
nation of the earth's axis, the northern parts will be gra- 
dually turned towards the fun, and the ſouthern parts from 
it; the enlightened parts of the arches of the parallels of 
latitude in northern parts will alſo increaſe, and thoſe of 


2 Of che Motion and Figure of the Earth: 


| the ſouthern decreaſe; conſequently the length of the days 
will increaſe in the former, and decreaſe in the latter. 
And when the ſun reaches Cancer, it will be the middle 
of that ſeaſon we call ſummer in north latitude ; but in 
ſouth latitude it will be the winter- ſeaſon. 

The north frigid zone is, during the time of the ſun's 
being in Cancer, wholly enlightened, and the pole turned 
as far as poſſible towards the ſun ; but as the earth moves 
on, the north pole returns, the diurnal arches grow gra- 
dually leſs, and the nocturnal greater; conſequently the 
ſun's rays fall more and more obliquely, and his heat pro- 
portionally diminiſhes till the earth comes to Aries, when 
the ſun will appear in Libra; and thus produce an equality 
of light and heat, and of day and night, to all parts of 
the world. This will be the middle of the ſeaſon called 
autumn, and the day of the autumnal equinox, which 
happens about the 22d of September. 

But as the earth moves on through Aries, Taurus, and 
Gemini, the ſun appears to move through the oppoſite 
ſigns Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius; the north pole is 
immerſed in the dark hemiſpheie, and the ſouth pole be- 
comes enlightened ; the north frigid zone is more and 
more obſcured, and the ſouth more and more enlightened; 
all the northern latitudes turn continually from the ſun, 
by which means his rays fall on them more obliquely, and 
paſs through a larger body of the atmoſphere ; the noc- 
turnal arches gradually increaſe, and the diurnal decreaſe : 
all which contribute to form the diſmal ſcene we call 
winter ; the midſt of which is when the earth enters Can- 
cer, and the ſun appears in Capricorn, which happens 
about the 21ſt of December. 

Laſtly, as the ſun continues moving on from thence 

through Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, the ſun appears to paſs 
through Capricorn, Aquarius, and Piſces; and all things 
change their appearance. The northern limes begin to 
return, and receive more directly the enlivening beams of 
the ſun, whoſe meridian height every day increaſes; the 
days lengthen, the tedious nights contract their arches, 
and every thing contributes to advance the delightful ſea- 
ſon of the ſpring. 
% Thus have we followed the earth round her annual orbit; 
and ſhewn how the various ſeaſons, and lengths of the days 
and nights, are formed by means of the inclination of the 
earth's axis to the ecliptic. Had the earth's axis been per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic, there could have been no diver- 
ſity of ſeaſons, nor any difference in the length of the 
42 and nights. No alteration of heat and cold, ſo agree- 
able now both to the torrid and frozen zones; but the ſame 
uniform eternal round of unvariable ſuns had been our lot, 
ſo foreign to the diſpoſition of all mankind, who are charm- 
ed with variety, and diſguſted with the ſame perpetual ap- 
pearance, and undiverſified proſpect. The obliquity of 
the ecliptic is therefore not to be looked upon as a matter 
of chance or indifferency, but an inſtance of wiſdom and 
defign in the adorable Author of nature, who does nothing 
in vain, 

Thus we ſee that the ſun appears to change his place 
daily, ſo as to make a tour round the ſtarry heavens in a 
year, yet he is fixed in the center of the ſyſtem, and only 
moves in appearance; for whether it be, in reality, the 
ſun or earth that moves, the phænomena will be the ſame ; 
no objection therefore can be drawn againft the earth's 
motion, from the apparent motion of the ſun, 

And it is well known to every perſon who has failed 
on ſmooth water, or been carried by a current in a calm, 
that however faſt the veſſel goes, he is not ſenſible of her 
progreſſive motion. Now, as the motion of the earth is 
beyond compariſon more ſmooth and uniform than that of 
a ſhip, or any machine made and moved by human art, 
it is not to be imagined that we can feel its motions. Tt 
is therefore no argument againſt the earth's motion that 
we do not feel it. | 

If we could tranſlate ourſelves from planet to planet, 
we ſhould ſtill find that the ſtars would appear of the ſame 
magnitudes, and at the ſame diſtances from each other, 
as they do now to us; becauſe the dimenſions of the 
remoteſt planet's orbit bears no ſenſible proportion to the 
diſtance of the fixed ſtars. But then the heavens would 
ſeem to revolve about very different axes, and conſequently 
theſe quieſcent points which are our poles in the heavens, 
would ſeem to revolve about other points; which, tho' 

apparently 
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The Motion and Figure of the Earth. 


apparently in motion to us on earth, would be at reſt ſeen 
from any other planet. Thus the axis of Venus, which 
lies almoſt at right-angles to the axis of the earth, would 
have its motionleſs poles in two oppoſite points of the 
heavens lying almoſt in our equinoctial, where to us the 
motion appears quickeſt, becauſe it is preformed in the 
greateſt circle. And the very poles, which are at reſt to 
us, have the quickeſt motion of all as ſeen from Venus. 
To the inhabitants of Mars and Jupiter the heavens ap- 
pear to move round with very different velocities on the 
ſame axes, which are about 23 degrees ane a half from 
ours. Were we tranſported to Jupiter, we ſhould be 
amazed with the rapid motion of the heavens ; the ſun 
and ftars appearing to move round in nine hours and fifty- 
fix minutes. Could we go from thence to Venus, we 
ſhould be as much ſurpriſed at the ſlowneſs of the 
heavenly motions ; the ſun going but once round in 584 
hours, and the ſtars in 540. As it is impoſlible theſe vari- 
ous circumvolutions, in ſuch different times, and on ſuch 
different axes, can be real, ſo it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 
the heavens to revolve about the earth more than it does 
about any other planet. When we reflect on the vaſt 
diſtance of the fixed ſtars, to which 162,000,000 of miles 
is but a point, we are filled with an amazement at the 
immenſity of the diſtance ; but if we attempt to form an 
idea of the aſtoniſhing rapidity with which the ſtars muſt 
move, if they move round the earth in twenty-four hours, 
the thought ſo far ſurpaſſes our imagination, that we can 
no more conceive it than we do eternity, or an infinite 
number. If the ſun moved round the earth in a day, he 
muſt travel about 3000 miles in a minute; but as the 
ſtars are at leaſt 10,000 times farther than the ſun from 
us, they muſt move 10,000 times quicker, And all this 
to ſerve no other purpoſe than what can be as fully, and 
much more ſimply obtained, by the earth's turning round 
eaſtward as on its axis every twenty-four hours, cauſing 
thereby an apparent diurnal motion of the ſun weſtward, 
and bringing about the alternate returns of day and 
night, 2 

= for the expreſſions in ſcripture, which ſeem to con- 
tradict the earth's motion, one general anſwer will be ſuf- 
ficient, namely, that it is abundantly evident to every 
impartial perſon, that as the ſcriptures were never intended 
to teach men aſtronomy and philoſophy ; ſo the expreſſions 
relating to theſe ſciences are not always to be taken in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe; being adapted to the common apprehen- 
ſions of mankind. Men of ſenſe, in all ages, when not 
treating on the ſciences, always uſe the ſame method; 
and it would be in vain to follow any other in addreſſing 
the bulk of mankind. Moſes calls the moon a great 
light, as well as the ſun; but the moon is known to be 
an opaque body; and the ſmalleſt aſtronomers have obſer- 
ved in the heavens, that the light ſhe caſts upon the earth 
is not her own, but the light of the ſun reflected. Many 
other inſtances might be given, if neceſſary ; but as every 
perſon, who makes any pretenſion to learning, agrees in 
admitting the motion of the earth, any thing farther would 
be ſuperfluous, 

The moſt natural, and, at the ſame time, the moſt 
certain method of determining the magnitude of the earth, 
is to meaſure the length of a degree of latitude on the me- 

ridian of any place; becauſe, as every circle is ſuppoſed 
to be divided into 360 degrees, if we find the length of 
one: of theſe diviſions, and multiply it by 360, we ſhall 
have the circumference of the earth, in ſome known 
meaſure, ſuppoſing the earth to be a ſphere. 

Thus, if we find the Jatitude of any place, or take the 
altitude of any known ſtar with a good quadrant, and 
then proceed directly northward or ſouthward, till we find 
by the ſame inſtrument that the difference of latitude is one 
degree, or the ſame ſtar is raiſed or depreſſed one degree; 
it is evident that we muſt have paſſed over juſt one de- 
gree of the earth's ſurface, which might therefore be 
known by actual meuſuration, were it poſſible to find ſuch 
a part of the earth's ſurface exactly even, ſpherical, and 

under the ſame meridian. | | 

But this can hardly be expected, except in ſome very 
low and leyel country, which being overflown in the win- 
ter, and the water converted into ice, the frozen ſurface 
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| tempted this in Holland, by meaſuring the diſtance be- 


tween a tower at Leyden and another at Souterwode three 
times over, and then a ftraight line in the meridian on the 
ice; whence, by a trigonometrical proceſs, he meaſured 
the length of a degree, but ſome error in the calcula- 
tion rendered his intention abortive. This induced the 
ingenious M. Muſchenbroek to attempt the ſame thing 
anew in the year 1700, by forming triangles on the fun- 
damental baſe of Snellius, and happily ſucceeded. Accor- 
ding to his menſuration the length of a degree of the me- 
ridian in Holland is 69 Engliſh miles, and 711 yards 
which nearly agrees with the menſuration of our country- 
man Mr, Richard Norwood, who found, by meaſuring 
the diſtance between London and York in the year 16353 
_ =o length of a degree is fixty-nine Engliſh miles and 
a half, 

But though the earth be of a ſpherical form, yet it is 
not a true ſphere, but flatted at the poles, and the diame- 
ter at the equator longer then the axis. This is a natu- 
ral conſequence of its revolution round its axis. For all 
globes that have a circular rotation will be oblate ſphe- 
roids ; that is, their ſurfaces will be higher, or farther from. 
the center in the regions of the equator, than in thoſe of 
the poles; becauſe, as the former move with a much 
greater volocity than the latter, they will recede farther 
from the center of motion, and conſequently enlarge theic 
diameter. That our earth is really of a ſpheroidical figure, 
is demonſtrable from the unequal vibrations of pendu- 


lums ; for it has been found, that pendulums ſwinging 
16 


9 
ſeconds muſt be 2— lines ſhorter at the equator than at 


1000 | 
the poles; a line is the twelfth part of an inch. This 
diſcovery, which was made by M. Richer in the year 
1672, engaged the attention of the greateſt mathemati- 
cians of Europe ; and the illuſtrious Sir Iſaac Newton, by 
a moſt ſubtle theory, found, that the two diameters of 
the earth were in proportion to each other as 229 to 230. 
And, from accurate menſurations fince tnade in Lapland 
and Peru, it is demonſtrated, that this proportion is very 
near the truth. T 
Before we conclude this account of the magnitude and 
figure of the earth, we ſhall juſt obſerve, that, from a care- 
ful menſuration on the beſt maps, the ſeas, and unknown 
parts of the earth, contain 160,522,026 ſquare miles; the 
inhabited part 38, 990, 569; Europe 4, 456, 65; Aſia 10; 
768, 823; Africa gp * and America 14, 110, 874: 
ſo that the whole number of ſquare miles on the ſurface of 
our globe is 199, 5 12. 596. 
The learned Dr. Long, in the firſt volume of his Aſtro- 
nomy, page 168, mentions an ing-nious and eaſy method 
of finding nearly what proportion the land bears to the 
ſea, namely, by taking the papers of a large terreftrial 
globe, and after carefully ſeparating the land from the ſea 
with a pair of ſciſſars, to weigh them accurately in a 
pair of ſcales, This ſuppoſes that the globes are truly 
delineated, and that the paper is every where of an equal 
thickneſs, The Doctor adds, that he actually made the ex- 
periment on the papers of Mr. Senex's ſeventeen inch globe; 
and found that the ſea- paper weighed 349 grains, and the 
land only 124; whence it appears; that almoſt three-fourths 
of the ſurface of our earth, between the polar circles and the 
equator, are covered with water; and that little more than 
one-fourth is dry land. The DoQor omitted weighing all 
within the polar circles, becauſe a ſufficient number of 
obſervations have not been made in theſe uncomfortable 
parts to diſtinguiſh, with the neceſſary accuracy, the pro- 
portion between the land and ſea. 


Of the Conftrufion of Maps and Charts. 


A*® it is impoſſible to repreſent every part of a ſpherical 
ſurface upon a plane, in its due proportion, without 
diſtortion or contraction; ſo every map, on which the 
ſuperficies of the earth are delineated, will be diſtorted in 
ſome parts, and contracted in others: and though every 
part, whien truly meaſured, will be found to agree very 
accurately with the globe; yet the appearance of the 
whole will be different, the ſame parts of the earth ex- 


might be ſufficiently accurate. Accordingly Snellius at- 


hibit a different figure, as — methods of projection 
| are 
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are made uſe of. The two principal methods uſed in de- 
lineating maps are, the Orthographic, and the Stereogra- 
phic; .the former ſuppoſes the eye placed at an infinite 
diſtance, and the latter in the pole or center of the plane 
of projection. In order therefore to make an orthogra- 
phie projection, the following obſervations muſt be care- 
fully attended to. KS, re 
Conceive the eye placed at an infinite diſtance from 
the globe; and at the ſame time, a plane to paſs through 
the center of the globe, and to ſtand at right- angles to 
the line connecting the centers of the globe and eye; if 
from the eye thus poſited, an infinite right line be ima- 
gined to be drawn, through any part of the gircumfe- 
rence of any circle deſcribed upon the ſurface of the 
globe, and the ſame right line be carried about the cir- 
cumference of the given circle, till it return to the place 
from whence it began to move; or, which is the ſame 
thing, if from any point in the circumference of any 
circle deſcribed upon the ſurface of the globe, a right 
line be'imagined to fall perpendicularly on the given plane, 
and that this line be carried round the circumference of the 
given circle, conſtantly perpendicularly to the plane, and 
parallel to itſelf, it will deſcribe on the cutting plane an 
orthographic repreſentation of that circle; and after the 
ſame manner, if rays infinitely long be imagined to flow 
from the eye to the circumference of every circle deſcribed 
upon the globe, and theſe rays be carried about the cir- 
cumference of each reſpective circle till they return to the 
place from whence they began to move, they will trace 
out on the given plane, what is called an orthographic 
projection of the ſphere. : — : 
This paralleliſm and perpendicularity of the generating 
and deſcribing ray, is the eſſential and primary property 
of orthographic projection: and though, —_—_ the 
Euclidian idea of parallel lines, they can never be con- 
ceived to meet if infinitely produced; yet if we conſider 
the infinitely ſmall inclination of the infinitely ſmall por- 
tions of the incident rays, intercepted between the ſurface 
of the ſphere and the plane, the inclination itſelf vaniſhes, 
and the parallel and perpendicular property actually 


We 'ſhall not dwell any longer on the nature of or- 
thographic projection, as maps are rar Ion if ever, 
drawn in that manner, its principal uſe being in aſtrono- 
mical computations, to which it is excellently adapted. 

The Stereographic projection is that on which our maps 
are generally made, and depends upon this principle : 
That if the plane of any meridian be ſuppoſed the plane of 
projection, then an eye placed in one pole of that meri- 
dian will project all the circles in the oppoſite hemiſphere 
into circular arches on the ſaid plane; and the diameter 
dividing it into upper and lower hemiſpheres, is called the 
line of meaſures. The map of the world annexed, is pro- 
jected in this manner, and the eye is ſuppoſed to be 
fixed in the poles, and the equator becomes the line 
of meaſures. And hence we ſee the reaſon why the 
meridians and parallels of latitudes lie nearer to each other 
in the middle parts of the map, than at the extremities : 
conſequently the parts of the earth are diſtorted, and ex- 
Hibit a different appearance from what they do on the 
globe. And hence we ſee the reaſon why no ſcale is 
added to maps of the world, namely, becauſe the miles 
near the circumference are much longer than thoſe 
near the center. The conſtruction is performed in this 


manner. With the chord of 60 degrees deſcribe the 
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The Nature and Conſtru&ion of Maps and Charts. 


and divide it into 360 equal parts, called degrees. Thro' this 
center draw the right line o o, which will repreſent the 
equator. On each fide from the center, ſet off on the equa- 
tor as many diviſions as are neceſſary from the ſemi-tangents, 
and through theſe points and the two poles let circles 
be deſcribed, which will repreſent the meridians. Then 
ſet off on the axis or right-line 90, 90, paſſing through 
the poles, from the center as before, the ſame number of 
diviſions as before on the equinoctial; and through thefe 
points and diviſions on the primitive circle, let circles be 
drawn, which will repreſent the parallels of latitude. In 
the ſame manner the topics or polar circles are drawn, 
the former at 23 deg. 29 min. diſtant from the equator, 
and the latter at 66 deg. 31 min. Let both the meridians 
and parallels of latitude be properly numbered as in the 
map annexed ; and then from a table of the latitude and 
longitude of places, extract thoſe you intend to inſert on 
Four map, and make dots where the meridians and paral- 
els belong to the latitudes and longitudes of thoſe. 
places interſect each other, which will be their true places 
on the map. 

Beſides theſe different projections, there is another, com- 
monly uſed in the conſtruction of ſea-charts, called Mer- 
cator's projection. We have given a map of the known 
parts of the world conſtructed in this manner, which de- 
pends on the method of applying the globe of the earth to 
a plane, which was firſt accompliſhed by our countryman 
Mr. Edward Wright, by the following ingenious concep- 
tion. 

Suppoſe a rectangular plane was rolled about a globe, 
till the edges of the plane met, and formed a kind of con- 
cave cylinder, incloſing the globe, and touching its equa- ' 
tor. Conceive the ſurface of this globe to ſwell, like a 
bladder while it is blowing up, from the equator towards 
the poles, proportionally in latitude as it docs in longi- 
tude, until every part of its ſurface meets that of the con- 
cave cylinder, and impreſſes thereon the lines that ate 
drawn on the globular ſurface, Then will the cylinder or 
rectangular plane, on being unrolled, repreſent a. ſea- 
chart, whoſe parts bear the ſame proportion to one ano- 
ther, as the correſpondent parts do on the globe. But 
both the meridians and parallels of latitude will be ſtraight 
lines. Every parallel of latitude will become equal to the 
equator, and the meridians lengthened as the parallels in- 
creaſe ; conſequently, the diſtances between the parallels 
of latitude will be wider and wider as they approach the 
poles ; and theſe will increaſe in proportion to the ſecants 
of their reſpective parallels. | 
Hence it appears, that the ſecants, by the addition of 
the diſtances of the parallels from the equator, are obtained. 
And theſe ſeveral diſtances, which are called meridional 
parts, being diſpoſed in a table correſponding to the de- 
grees and minutes in,a quadrant, from a table of meridional 
parts; and thefe ſet off from the equator, and on the me- 
ridian both ways towards the north and ſouth, will give 
the points through which the parallels of latitude muſt 
paſs. A view of the map annexed will explain this con- 
ſtruction, in which the meridians are at equal diſtances 
from each other; but the diſtances between the parallels 
of latitude unequal. The greatuſe of this projection is in 
navigation; becauſe on it the rhumb- lines, or the tract a 
ſhip deſcribes on the ſurface of the ocean in ſailing on a 
ſingle courſe, is repreſented by a ſtrait line, which is not 
the caſe in any other projection, where the ſeveral degrees 
of latitude and longitude are repreſented in a true propor- 


primitive circle, whoſe pole will be the center of the map, tion to each other. 
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Geographical Dictionary. 
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AA 4 


K A, a large river in the duchy of Cour- 
land, riſing in Samojitia, and running 
into the bay of Riga. 

AA, a river of France, riſing in Upper 
Boulognois, from whence it runs to the 
north, and waters the town of Renty 
in Ortois, flows through St. Omer's, 
and, after receiving ſeveral rivulets, divides into three 

branches, one of which falls into the canal of Calais; 
the middle retains its name, ſeparates Flanders from 

Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh Channel a little 
below Graveline; the weſtern, called La Colme, 

falls, by ſeveral mouths, into the canals of Bourbourg, 
Mardyke, Furnes, and Dunkirk. 

AA, a river of Germany, riſing near the village of Twic- 
kell, on the weſt- ſide of Munſter, which it waters, and 
afterwards falls into the Ems oppoſite Greven. 


AACH, a ſmall town of the county of Nellenburg in | 


Suabia, ſituated on an eminence near a river of the ſame 
name. It is ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, and lies be- 
tween the Danube and the north extremity of the lake of 


' Conſtance, about nineteen miles N. W. of Conſtance. 


Lat. 47 deg. 45 min. N. long. 9 deg. E. 

AACH, : — in the . Nellenburg in Suabia, 
riſing near the town of the ſame name, and falls into 
the lake of Zell. | 

AACH. See A1x-LA-CHAPELLE. 

AAGGI-DOGH, a mountain of Amaſia in Turkey, 
on the frontiers of Perſia, over which the caravans paſs 
in their journey from Conſtantinople to Iſpahan. 

AAG-HOLM, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Norway, on 
the ſouth-fide of the mouth of Lende-vand, and oppoſite 

ts another ſmall iſland called Aanfire. Lat. 58. deg. 
6 min. N. long. 6 deg. 15 min. E. 

AAHUS, a & the biſhopric of Munſter and circle 
of Weſtphalia, bounded on the north by the diſtrict 
of Twente; on the eaſt, by thoſe of Horftman and 
Dulmen; on the ſouth, by Lippe; and on the weſt, by 
the diſtrict of Bockalt, the county of Zutphen, and 
the county of Borckelah. 

AAHUS, a ſmall town of Germany, and capital of a 
country of the ſame name, ſituated near the ſource of 
the river Aa, and is defended by a good caſtle. Lat. 
48 deg. 13 min. N. long. 7 deg. 22 min. E. 

AAIN-CHARIN, a village of Judah, three miles eaſt of 

the deſert of St. John, and ſeven from Jeruſalem. 
This is ſaid to be the place where Zacharias lived, and 


A 


accordingly is viſited by the pilgrims. About three 
furlongs diſtant is the convent of St. John, which was 
wholly rebuilt in 1692, and has been ſince greatly em- 
belliſlied. It is a: large ſquare building, very uniform 
and neat: but its principal beauty is the church, which 
conſiſts of three angles, and in the center a handſome 
cupola, under which is a Mofaic pavement, equal at 
leaſt to the fineſt works of the ancients in that kind. 
At the upper end of the north-angle, you deſcend by 
ſeven marble ſteps to a very ſplendid altar, ſaid to be 
built on the very ſpot on which the Baptift was born. 
Lat. 31 deg. 48 min. N. long. 32 deg. 38 min. E. 

AAEIAR, a diſtrict of North , #. ah in Denmark, con- 
taining ſixteen pariſhes. 

AAKIRKE, an inland place in the iſland of Bornholm, 
belonging to the province of Seeland in Denmark. It 
is the ſeat of the civil court and ſynod, and has the 
privileges of a town. Lat. 55 deg. 12 min. N. long. 
I deg. o. min. E. 

AAB „or AALBURG, a biſhopric of Denmark, 
containing the north- part of Jutland, and is divided 
ms the other biſhoprics of this kingdom by Lymfurt 

ay. 

AAL BORG, the capital of the dioceſe of the ſame name 
in Jutland. It lies low, on the ſouth-ſhore of Lymfurt 
bay, and on the confines of the biſhopric of Wiburg. 
It is an old, large, and populous city, and, next to 
Copenhagen, the richeſt and beſt in Denmark. Here 
is an exchange for merchants, and the harbour 
deep and ſecure; but the entrance into it is ſomething | 
dangerous near Hals. It carries on a conſiderable trade, 
particularly in herrings and corn. The guns, piſtols, 
ſaddles, and gloves, of this place are well known. In 


1534 it was taken by the famous Captain Clement, 
and in 1943 and 1658 by the Swedes. Lat. 57 deg. 
18 min. N. long. 29 


deg. 16 min. E. : 

AALBORGHUUS, a ubiviſon of the dioceſe of Aal- 
borg in North Jutland, which contains the followin 
diſtricts; namely, Horn, with fourteen churches; Kiar, 
with thirteen; and Hevethoe, with ſeven. 

AALBURG. See AALBERG. 

AALAST, or AELST. See ALosT. 

AALEN. See AULEN. 

AALHEIDE, a large heath in the dioceſe of Ripen in 
Denmark, lying between Skive and Kolding in North 
Jutland. It is ſeven miles in length, but almoſt en- 
tirely barren and uncultivated. | 


AAMA, 


AAR 
AAMA, a province of Barbary, fifteen days * from 


Tunis. The entrance into it is extreme I 

being only 20 paces broad, though 50,000 in length, 

and one continued quick-ſand, which extends to two 

rivers called Pharaoh's Seas. The ſand often covers the 
ſurface of the rivers in ſuch a manner, that it appears 

one continued plain, and therefore travellers muſt pro- 

ceed with great caution. 

AAN-SIRE, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Norway, 
fituated on the N. W. fide of the mouth of Lende- 
vand: Lat. 58 deg. 7 min. N. long. 6deg. 14 min. E. 

AAR, a river of Germany, having four ſources in the 
county of Blankenhein, from whence it runs eaſtward 
through Aremberg, Aldeneer, Saffenberg, Arwyller, 
and Zinſich, loſing itſelf in the Rhine, a little below 
the latter. 


AAR, in Latin Arula, a pleaſant river of Switzerland, _ 


riſing near the foot of the vaſt mountain of Schreck- 
horn, one of the Alps, from whence it runs, N. by 
Bern, and afterwards by Soloturn,.. and, me to 
the N. E. falls into the Rhine, oppoſite to Wald- 
ſhut, one of the foreſt- towns of Suabia. On it many 
towns and villages are ſituated, particularly the canton 
of Bern, and the bailiwic of Aaraw. 

AAR, an iſland in the Baltic, ſituated between thoſe of 
Funen, Langerland, and Alſen. It is alſo called Ax, 
and ARROE, and is about eleven miles in length, and 
five in breadth; has ſeveral villages, but no town, on 
it. Lat. 55 deg. 4 min. N. long. 10 deg. 32 min. E. 

AARACK, a city of Perſia, and, according to Du Val, 
one of the principal of Hira. Lat. 33 deg. 5 min. N. 

long. 56 deg. 10 min. KEK _. 

AARASTO, an ancient city of Aſia Minor, mentioned 

by Strabo; but at preſent. only a village, Blaeu places 
it on the gulph of Satalia, about thirty-cight miles 
S. W. of the town of Satalia. Lat. 37 deg. 13 min, N. 


lon Ky deg. 42 min. E. | | 

AARA „a town and bailiwic in the canton of Bern, 
one of the Proteſtant cantons in Switzerland, ſitu- 
ated on the river Aar. Here the aſſemblies, or diets, of 
the Proteſtant cantons are generally held, and the ad- 
voyer of Aaraw is always ſecretary to theſe meetings; 
though the lords of Bern appoint this magiſtrate. Aaraw 
has, however, ſeveral very noble privileges and liber- 

ties: the counts of Hapſburg, and afterwards the dukes 

of Auftria, their ſucceſſors, had formerly a very ſtrong 

" caſtle here; but after the Swiſs were forced, by the 

ranny of their governors, to ſhake off the yoke of 

at powerful houſe, the inhabitants of Aaraw entirely 

demoliſhed the caſtle, and built out of its ruins the 
town-houſe, which {till remains. 

I bere is a very ſingular cuſtom kept up in the aſſem- 
blies of the Proteſtant cantons held here, namely, the 
making the deputies: and their ſeryants to eat in the 

. fame hall. They eat at different tables indeed, but 

are ſerved at the ſame time, and with the ſame victuals. 

be reaſon given for this cuſtom is, that the citizens 
ſervants, being citizens as well as their maſters, may 

happen to become deputies in their turn. The inhabi- 

tants are all Proteſtants. It lies thirty miles N. W. of 

the town of Bern. Lat. 47 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
8 deg. 10 min. KE. * 

AARBERG, or AARBURG, a ſmall town of Switzer- 
land, in the canton of Bern. See ARBERG. | 

AARDALSWERK, or SEMDALSWERK, a copper- 
work in the pariſh of Leyrdal in Norway, which King 
Frederick IV. purchaſed for 36,000 rixdollars ; but it 
has not been worked for many years paſt. 


 AARHUUS, a dioceſe of North Jutland in W 


Its upper part is bounded by Wiburg near Mariager- 
. tiord, — its lower by the 8 is about fifteen 
miles in length, and between eight and nine in breadth. 
It is the beſt of all the Jutland dioceſes, and the ſoil 
throughout is uncommonly fruitful ; for which reaſon 
vaſt quantities of corn are annually exported. Here are 
many navigable bays, lakes abounding with fiſh, good 
rivers and ſtreams, the principal of which is the Gude; 
as alſo ſpacious foreſts; and the dioceſe contains about 
_ ſeventy ſeats of the firſt nobility. - This biſhopric was 
erected ſoon after thoſe of Sleſwick and Ripen, as early 
as the year 948 or 950. Its firſt biſhop was called Rem- 

- brand; but the biſhopric having been deſtroyed during a 


ABA 


perſecution which happened in 980, the diſtrict belong- 
ing to it became ſubject to the dioceſe of Ripen, till 

. De it was re-eſtabliſhed by Syeno II. 
AARHUUS, the capital of the biſhopric of the ſame 


name. It be e in a beautiful plain between the 
a 


ſea and an inland ke, from which laſt the water is 
conveyed, by means of a pretty broad canal, through 
the town, which is thereby divided into two unequal 
parts. It is entirely open, large, and populous ; has 
two market-places, two principal churches, an univer- 
ſity, a palace for the biſhop, a free cathedral-ſchool of 
ſix claſſes, and a well-endowed hoſpital. The cathe- 
dral-church is a handſome building, 150 paces in 
length, 96 in breadth, and very near 94 Engliſh feet in 
height. It was begun in the year 1201, and contains 
beautiful monuments. The city carries on a good 
trade. The harbour, which is at the mouth of the 
_. above-mentioned river, is indeed ſafe and commodipus, 
but not remarkably large; and, at certain ſeaſons the 
Water in it is not of a ſufficient depth far! els. 
Here is the uſual ferry to Kallundburg in Seeland. It 
lies in the diſtrict of Haverballegaad, partly in thz 
diſtrict of Haſle, and partly in that of Ring. Lat. 65 
deg. 32 min. N. _ 29 deg. 48 min. E. 
AARSEO, or ARZEO, a town of the kingdom of Al- 


5 Fer in Africa, ſituated near the mouth. of the river 


ina, on the Mediterranean. Its inhabitants trade to 
Guinea, Numidia, and other places. Lat. 36 deg. 
50 min. N. long. 2 deg. 10 min. E. 
AARS-HERRED, a diſtrict of North Jutland in Den- 
mark, containing fourteen churches or pariſhes. 
AARSTAD, or ALRIKSTAD, a royal ſeat in the dioceſe 
of Bergen in Norway, where old King Harald Haar- 
11. generally reſided. „ » 27 
AS, a caftle of Norway in Aged, a ſmall diſtrict 
in the bajliwic of Aggerhus, built on the ſouth- bank of 
the Lindal, ſix miles from Spins, another caſtle - nearer 
the ſea. Lat. 58 deg. 15min. N. long. ꝙ deg. 25 min. E. 
AASTRUP, a diſtrict in the 5 of Aalbo | 
North Jutland in Denmark, to which belong the herreds 
of Weuneborg with twelve churches, and Jerlef with 
the like number. MOT A een f 
AASUM-HERRED, a diſtrict of Nyborg, in the dioceſe 
of Funen in Denmark. It contains eleven 


churches, and five gentlemens ſeats. | 
AATTER, a diſtrict of the northern part of Arabia 
Feelix, on the Red ſea. It is 150 miles in length, and 
120 in breadth. - Its capital, according to Golius, is 
AATVU, a village of Arabia Felix, ſituated on the Red 
ſea, in the country of Aatter. 
ABA, a lofty mountain of Great Armenia. Lat. 41 deg. 
40 min. N. long. 40 deg. 16 min. E. 
ABABA, the ern name of the Peneus, a river of 
Greece in Theſſaly. See PENRus. ino 
ABACA, one of the Philippine Iſlands. Lat. 10 deg. 
e N. long. 134 deg. 32 min. E. 2x") 
CENA, the ancient name of a city and country of 
_ See'Bicenis. : 
ABACH, or WEL TENBURG, a town of Germany, 
ſituated on the. river Danube, in the circle of Bavaria, 
_ ſubject to the Duke of that name. It lies ſix miles 
S. W. of Ratiſbon. This place, in 1297, was burnt 
by the inhabitants of the laſt-mentioned city. Here 
are excellent ſprings of mineral waters, much fre- 
quented. Lat. 48 deg. 53 min. N. long. II deg. 


6 min. E. | 

ABACOA, an iſland of North America, lying to the 
ſouth of Lacayoneque, weſt of Acblaſters, north of the 
Great Bahama bank, and caſt of the northern extremity 
of the iſland of Andraſs. It is about fifty-four miles in 

length, and twenty-one in breadth. It belongs to the 
Engliſh, and is generally conſidered as one of the 
Lucaya iſlands. Lat. 25 deg. 5 min. N. long. 77 deg. 
I min. E. See PROVIDENCE. _ 

ABACOVRE, a mountain of Arabia Felix. - The road 
over it, leading to the city of Eden, is very difficult ; 

and the entrance defended by two forts. 

ABADAN, a town of Aſia, fituated on the gulph of 
Perſia, and the mouth of the Tigris, forty miles from 


Baſſara, on which it 4 Last. 29 deg. 20 min. N. 
long. 47 deg. 15 min. E. 
ABAKAN, 


A B B 
ABAK AN, a river which falls into the Jeneſei in Aſiatic 
- Ruſſia, near its ſource. ; 5 LY 
" ABAKANSKOL, a town of Siberia, in Afiatic Ruſſia, 
ſituated on the river Jeneſei, erected in 1707, and re- 
built in 1725. It has its name from the river Abakan, 
- which falls into the Jeneſei a little above this place. It 
is provided with the neceſſary artillery, and a garriſon. 
Lat. 53 deg. 5 min. N. long. 94 1 585 min. E. 
ABALAK; a town of Siberia in Aſiatic Ruſſia, ſituated 
two miles from Tobolſki, where is a famous image of 
the Virgin Mary, to which a great many pilgrims re- 
' fort at all times of the year, and a number of maſſes 
are ſaid before it. The dergy carry this image. once 
every year in proceſſion to Tobolſki, where it is kept 
for a fortnight « 2 Lat. 57 deg. 1 min. N. long. 
64 deg. 10 min. E. | l 
ABALLO. See AvaiLon. . +; | 
ABANA, a river of Syria in Aſia, flowing by Damaſcus. 
It has its ſource in mount Hermon, and falls into the 
Iph of Syria, to the ſouth of the efflux of the Parphar. 
ABAN-LA-VILLE, a town, or rather large village, 
ſituated on an emirtence in the bailiwic of Quingey, 
between the town of that name and Lieu- Dieu, in the 
- Franche-comte. * Lat. 47 deg. 10 min. N. Tong. 6 deg. 
Ic min. E. rr 
AB ANO, a town of Italy in the territory of Padua, four 
miles ſouth of the city of that name, and is much fre- 
quented in ſummer on account of its warm baths, 
which are about half a mile from it. In theſe baths 
are three ſorts of water, of very different qualities. 
Some of the ſprings are impregnated with ſulphur, and 
have particular 5 where, by means of 
ſteps, you may deſcend to any depth in the water; 
- - others are boiling hot, and the water ſprings up in ſuch 
quantities as to Give a mill erected at only twenty paces 
_ diſtant, The wooden pipes, through which the water is 
- conveyed to theſe baths, are often incruſted with a white 
lapideous ſubſtance, not eaſily ſeparated from the Wood; 
and the exact impreffions of the veins and knots of the 
wood upon this concretion make it perfectly reſemble 
* petrified wood. A ſudatorium has alſo been erected 
here, the effect of which is cauſed by the ſteam of the 


water. Some of the tepid ſprings are ſaid to be im- 


* pregnated with lead; and others, from their reddiſh 
- ſediment, and other ſigns, appear to be ferruginous. 
In thoſe where the ſulphur predominates, the pipes 
contract a cruſt of whitiſh ſalt. Here is. alfo a bagno 
di fango, or mud bath, where very obſtinate arthritic 
- diforders are cured, by means of the heat of the mud. 
Lat. 45 deg. 32 min. N. long. 10 deg. 7 min. E. 
ABARANA, a city of Armenia in Aſia, ſituated on the 
river Alengena. It is faid to contain at preſent 300 
Chriſtian ilies, and was formerly the reſidence of 
the archbiſhop of Naſſivan. See ARRENE XK. 
ABARGALE, a country of Abiſſinia, ſtiled à govern- 
ment in the kingdom of Tigre, ſouth of the mountains 
of Lamabon, and weſt of the river of Tacaſe. 
ABARIM, or ABARAIM, mountains of Paleſtine, being 
part of the chain of mountains 33 that couhtry. 
ABASA, a ſmall town of Romania, in European Tür- 
key. It has an elegant moſque, and a, ſpacious kane 
or inn, covered with lead. It lies about twelve miles 
from Adrianople, in the road to Conſtantinople. Lat. 
42 deg. 8 min. N. long. 26 deg. 35 min: E. 
ABAT'OS, an -iſland- of Egypt, in the lake Meeris. It 
was famous for the ſepulchre of Ofiris, and for pro- 
ducing the reed called papyrus, of which the ancient 
AGAR, © country in Upplr" Bei u. 
| , a country in r Hungary, on the 
frontiers of Poland. - Its capital fs Cafſovis. ee e 
ABAZKATA, an open town of Siberia, in Aſiatic Ruſſia, 


. 
* * 


ſituated on the river Ifchim. Its church, like all the | 


- churches in this country, is ſurrounded with a rampart 
and paliſadoes; it has à garriſon of thirty dragoons. 

Lat. 50 deg. 10 min. N. long. 69 deg. 5 min. K 
ABBAS-COMB, the principal eilage of a pariſh of the 
ſame name in Somerſetſhire, four miles from Mellum 


Port. The living, which is a rectory, is in the gift of | 


Richard Foyes, Elq;  - 1 
ABBEFIORD, a ſea-port town of Norway, ſituated on 
- mo bay, in which are three iſlands. It lies ſixty 
miles 8. 


Noi. 


A; BI B/ 
gerhus. Lat. 58 deg. 44 min. N. long. 10 deg; 
55 min. E. 3 41 8. 
ABBER-LOUGH, a lake of Lorne, in Argyleſhire, 

which extends itſelf ſo far into the land from the 
Weſtern ſea, that it is only hindered from joining 
with Lough-neſs, which runs into the Eaſtern ocean, 
by a very narrow ridge of hills. 
ABBERSTONE, a rectory in, Hampſhire, united with 
the vicarage. of Jekingſtoke in the jane county. The 
living is in the gift of the Duke of Bolton. 
ABBERTON, a pariſh in Eſſex. The living is a rectory, 
and in the gift of his Majeſty.  . | 
ABBERTON, a pariſh in Warceſlerſhire ; the rectory of 
which is in the gift of Ralph Sheldon, Eſq; . 
ABBEVILLE, in Latin Abbatis Villa, or Abbavilla, a 
city of Lower Picardy, in the county of Thieu, of 
which it is the capital. It lies fix miles from Requier, 
twelve from St. Valery ſur Somme, fifteen from Blongi 
ſur Breſſe, and the ſame diſtance from the ſea. It was 


whence its name is derived; but is now ſo greatly en- 
creaſed, that, next to Amiens, it is the __ populous 
in the whole province. Hugh, Duke or King of 
France, thinking this place proper to ſtop the incur- 
ſions of the Barbarians, took it, and built a caſtle there 
in ig your 980, and made his ſon Hugh governor of 
it. This is the ſame who reigned afterwards under 
the name of Hugh Capet. It is the ſeat of a preſidial 
court, a ſeneſchalſhip, an election, and a granary for 
falt, Here are twelve churches, one of which is a 
_ collegiate, church, ſeveral convents and nunneries, two 
_ hoſpitals, and a college. The river Somme diyides the 
. or into two parts. It is walled, and. fortified with 
baſtions and large moats, and has three ſuburbs. In 
1665, a woollen manufacture was eſtabliſhed here, 
under the direction of Van Roberts, a Dutchman, and 
very great priyileges given it by Lewis XIV. particu- 
_- lacly an exemption. from all import duties for materials 
- neceſſary for the man re; and it proved fo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that the cloth made here, in regard of fineneſs 
and ſubſtance, falls but little ſhort of thoſe of Eng- 
land and Holland. Some years ago one Turner, an 
Engliſhman, fon to the famous  ſheers-maker of that 
name in London, and who himſelf made, ground, and 
ſet ſheers to the greateſt nicety and perfection, went to 
Abbeville, where. he carried his art, and gave Mr. Van 
- Roberts. all the inſight into it he could; after which 
© he” went into Holland, and found a very good recep- 
tion amongſt the manufacturers of Leyden. Several 
other manufactures have been ſince. erected here, eſpe- 
b 57 of mocadoes, pluſh, baragons, and druggets ; and 
ſtri 
and the ,woof wodl, of feyeral 
the figures, which are bs be traced 
beſides four ſoap-works, of black and green ſorts, 
the produce of which amounts annually to 100,000 
for canvas, packing 


livres. Here is alſo Ee, 
And fack cloth, amounting yearly to above 300,000 


Somme to the middle of the town, bring all kinds of 
10 min. N. long. 2 deg. 6 min. E. 
ABBOTS-ANNE, a — 
ſhire; whoſe living, being 
'. gift of, Robert Pitt, Eq; ar 
| URY, a market-town of Dorſetſhire on the 
coaſt, ſeven les from Weymouth, ten from Dorcheſ- 
ter, and one hundred and thirty-three. from London. 
It Was an abbey of ten monks. family of the 
Strangeways, now Horners, have a noble ſwannery 
here, in which there are not leſs than 7000 ſwans. 
The fairs are on the roth of July for * and toys, 
and the weekly market on Thurſday, The living, which 
"18 a Vicarage, is in the gift of the Horners x4, o 
{BBOTS-CROME, a pariſh in Worceſterſhire. The 
| 1 a rectory, — in the gift of the Earl of 
Coventry. er of 
' ABBOTS” CARSWELL, a vicarage in.Deyonſhire,- in 


that of a rectory, is in the 


f p 
ww 


. of Chriſtiana, in the government of Ag- | 


ajeſty. | 7 
ABB MORETON: a vicarage in Worceſterſhire, 
In the gift of Mr. Richard Gale 
88 21e 9 8 | £ ABBOTS- 


* 


livres. The piſtols, and other fire;arms, made here are 
alſo in great repute. The barks which come up the 


goods to barter for- cloth and linen. Lat. 50 deg. 
near Andover, in Hamp- 


formerly a farm belonging to the abbey of 8. Requier, 


ſtuffs c: ede ripes, the warp of which is thread, 
colours, according to 
in the weaving; 


Rey 


ABE. 
ABBOTSHAM, 2 pariſh near Biddeford in Devonſhire. 
It is a vicarage, and in the gift of his Majeſty. 


ABBOTSLEY, a 8 in Huntingdonfhire, i in the 


ift of Baliol College, Oxford. 
ABBOTSLEY, a rectory; in Worceſterſhire, in the gift 
of Mr. Bromle 
 ABBOTSTOC - rectory in Devonſhire, in the gift of 


New College, Ox ford. 
ABBY-BOYLE, or ſimply Boyle, is- a pretty market- 
town and corporation, in the county of Roſcommon, 
province of _— t in Ireland; ſtands cloſe 
by the Lake Key, e borders of Slego county; 
and is remarkab for + an old abbey founded in 1152. 
It lies ſeyen miles from Carrick, and twenty-three 
of 29 Lat. 53 deg. 56 min. N. long. 8 deg. 
min. 
bie, a ſubdiviſion of Georgia | in Afiatic Turkey, 
being the moſt northern part of that province. San- 
en Bounds it on the S. by the Euxine ſea; on the 
. by - Circaſſia; and on the N. and E. by mount 
Caucaſus. Sir 4 Chardin calls the 8 
Abcas; and us, that as few or no ſtrangers 
travel through Ns country, nothing can be known of 
it, but from s report thoſe flaves which are ſold 
from thence. M. Paulo, the Venetian hermit, de- 
ſcribes Abcaſſia as a very large country, divided into 
ſeven kin The inhabitants are ſaid to be leſs 
favage than the Circaſfians, though they commonly 
live like them, alt er on theft and robbery, eſpe- 
cially of men and women, renee they barter with the 
merchants that frequent iy coaſts, for other commo- 
dities they want; — 5 — is almoſt the only. traffic 
they drive, exceptir s of deer, „Kc. 
ſome thread, wax, * boxwood. 
chants who "trade with one, a muſt be careful not to 
come near them in their long-boats, without a ſuffici- 
ent number of men 'A 
more than an equal number of the Ab les into their 
boats. This caution well obferyed, there is no danger 
- of trading with _ Der need” only ſhew them 
the 2 are bros ghit, Raw 5 2 Ain 
agreed between both to be an nt. 
caſſes were once beck vo be an at preſent! they ſcarcely 
know any thing of natural religion. They live in 
| pgart' low huts, and- "go. almoſt naked. Each man looks 
| his bour as his enemy; and if he can catch 
m by any „ ſells hit bor 2 flave to the firſt 
4 Tu or Fartar, eee 
This way of hing i is the reaſon nobod 
to ſet foot into their country, nor have any * 
with them, but in the artfut and cautious manner 
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mentioned. 80 dc: it Is no wonder we are 410 


tract of land. 
ted Provinces, i in | 


Tading from. Fat 


4 to | nine mi from 1 — 
between 885 rivers Amiſtel nay * 


latter, and 
min. N. 
i See Pur 2 Na. Fr. 
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ANNA 7 — name of an Indian nation inhabit- 
ck parts of Nova Scotia. MERICA. 
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ABENRAAE, Fo dr be ald moſt plen- 
- tifuÞ place in the above country, and within theſe P |. 
years has inereaſed ypwards of one half. It dall. 
comes = and 7 1 7 * better built. It lies 
on à broad * of the E aft fea; ts foil is ds 
and 0 1 85 ſides 5 mountains. 
is a ſecure and excelent harbour, hut not of ſuch a 
depth of water that ſhips can come up cloſe to the | 


bridge. The inhabitants are moſtly in eaſy, circum- 
— and this advantage they dra from navigation, 
of late years built ſeveral large ſhips, The 
toon us Aer. N us. es. done 5. | 
frequent partic e of. th 15 11 
12475 1576, 1616, 1629, and 1707. "Without dhe 1 
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town, towards the E. ſtands the caſtle of Amthaus 
Brunlund, an inconſiderable ſtructure, built by Queen 
Margaret in 1411, the enlarging of which was pre- 
vented by her death that happened the year followin 
Here the Amtman judge, or governor of the ſtrich, 
reſides. 
* * min. 
ENspünd, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Bavaria, belonging to the duke of that name. It is 
the birth-place of the learned hiſtorian Johannes Aven- 
tinus, is ſituated on the river Abenſe near the Da- 
nube, about fifteen miles to the 8. W. of Ratiſbon. 
Lat. 48 deg. 42 min. N. long. 11 deg. 52 min. E. 
ABERATH, a pariſh of Cardiganſhire i in South Wales. 
The living is a rectory, and in the gift of the biſhop 
of St. David. 
ABER WO OÖN, a ſmall place of Glamorganſhire i in South 
Wales, ſix mites from Swanſey. 
n HOC, commonly pronounced Arbreth, 
a pod burgh in the ſhire of Forfar or Angus, in Scot- 
It is one diſtri, which, with Montroſe, Aber- 
_ Brechin, and Inverbe „ ſends a member to 
parliament in its turn. It is likewiſe a market- town, 
and the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of eleven pa- 
8 3 has a harbour commodiouſly * on the 


erman ocean for carrying on trade, and lying near 


Bs 54 deg. 52 min. N. long. 10 deg. 


the promonto oy ed-head, which may be ſeen 

at a great di The name of this town is de- 

rived from Ab, which in the old Scots ſignifies a bank 

or place, er upon, and brotboct, the name of the water 
Ni runs near it. Here was formerly one — — 
and richeſt monaſteries in Scotland, and 

5 ſome ſtately remains are ſtill to be ſeen. 1 

was founded about the year 1170, by William I. king 
of Scots, who lies buried here under a ſuperb monument 

his own erecting, in honour of his intimate — 

and acquaintance Thomas a Becket, 27 
Canterbury. And at the ſaid king's r ohn 
of England, in behalf of this monaſtery, — E 
the inhabitants of Arbroth, the ſame privileges throug 

out England, London excepted, as were — - 
the Engliſh themſelyes; for which the patent is ſti 
| 0 among the town- records. In 1606 the ab- 
7 wg here was erected by parliament into a lordſhip, 


iven, to James Marquis of 2 —.— held 

| e king in ja; barony to make: bien, lors 
| asse 72 the loſs. of th ie duchy of 42 in 
de, while he fought in defence of the li of 
his native country. e harbour being ſo much de- 
cayed as to render it dangerous, even for ſmall veſſels 
to ſail into it, and the ſtreets, cauſeways, town-houſe, 


and gaol, being alſo in a ruinous ion, the inha- 
bitants procured an act of the Britiſh —— for 
laying a duty of two pennies. Scots, or one-ſixth of a 
penny Sterling, upon every Scots pint of ale or beer 
ſold within * town and its Juri Hion, for forming 
a new harbour, and the other purpoſes above-mention- 
ed. Here is a famous mineral water, much reſorted to 
fo. ſeveral diſeaſes; and of which the monks formerly 
* no inconſderable * Lat. 56 deg. 30 min. 


N. I 9 d 5 min. 
ABERCONW See Conway. in Wales. 
ABE RCOR! 44 town of e or Weſt Lo- 
- thian, in otland, four miles N. E. of Lithgow, and 
7 e fir. Her. the, Roman, wall. aid 
ploy roomy t by Severus, which ran W. acroſs 
"the country to 2 fith of n began, and ended at 


- Kilpatrick, near Dunbarton- Abercorn had a\ caſtle 

on a hill, formerly the ſeat of the: Douglaſſes, as it is 
now of the. Earl of Hopeton, ſuppoſed, to be the Keber- 
© curnig cuz in whoſe time a famous mo 
ſtood here. „* title of baron and earl to a 
branch % the Duke of Hamilton's 3 Lat, 56 deg. 
10 min. long. 3 deg. 6 min. W. 

ABERDAR ARON, 2 bay in; Barſey iſland in Cars 

diganſhire,, South Wales, Where there is good anchor- 

ing; but the: entrance. is difficult- for large ſhips, in 
e of hard weather. 


ABERDARON.. a pariſh, of Cardiganſhire,. in South 


Wales; . whoſe Gnas which, is a rectory, is\in the gift 
of St. John's. Col nts eee de. The u vicarage is 
in the gift of the biſhop of Bangor. | 


ABER- 


A BE 
ABERDEEN, the name of two places in the county of 


Aberdeen or Mar, the former ſeated on the river 


Don, and the latter on the Dee, and called the 


Old and New towns. Old Aberdeen, or Aberdon, 
was the ſeat of the biſhop, having a large and 
ſtately cathedral, commonly called St. Machar's. It is 
moteover adorned on the uth-ſide with King's Col- 
lege (ſo called from King James IV. who aſſumed the 
patronage of it), wherein is a principal and ſub-prin- 
cipal, with three regents, or profeſſors of philoſophy, 
of which the ſub-principal is one. Here are alfo pro- 
feſſors of divinity, civil law, phyſic, humanity, and 
the oriental languages, that is, for each faculty one. 
In the church befure-mentioned, is a moſt ſtately mo- 
nument, erected to the memory of Biſhop Elphingſton, 
who built moſt of it, A. D. 1500; and hard by the 
church is a library, well furniſhed with good books. 
This college is not inferior to any in Scotland; one 
fide is covered with ſlate, the reſt with lead; and 
owes much of its preſent ſplendor to Mr. Fraſer, com- 
monly known by the name of Catalogus. The 
church, with its turret or ſteeple, is of hewn ſtone ; 
the top of it is vaulted with a double croſs arch, about 
which is a king's crown, having five coronets, 77 
by as many ſtone-pillars, and a round globe of ſtone, 
with two gilded croſſes cloſing the crown. In 1631 it 
was overturned by a ſtorm, but rebuilt foon after in 
2 more ſtately manner. King Charles I. gave it an 
endowment for eight burſers, out of the revenues of 
the vacant biſhoprics; from whence this college, and 
that in the New town, which makes up one univer- 
ſity, was called the Caroline univerſity, or the unive- 
fity of King Charles. His fon Charles II. alſo, by ad- 
vice of parhament, in 1672, gave the benefices of va- 
cant churches in ſeveral dioceſes to this college for 

ſeven years. The bull for erecting this univerfity 

was granted by Pope Alexander IV. to King James 

IV. and William Elphingfton, the above-mentioned 
| biſhop of Aberdeen, procured it as ample privileges 
as any in Chriſtendom, particularly like thoſe of Paris 
and Bononia. The Biſhop- built moſt of the college, 
and furniſhed the t ieeple with ten bells, &c. Over 
the Don, is a lofty ſtone-bridge of one arch. About 
a mile from hence, is New 4 ſituate at the 
mouth of the Dee, as the other is at the mouth of the 
Don, and therefore by ſome called Aberdeen, and by 
others Bon Accord, from its motto. New Aberdeen 
is the capital of the ſheriffdom of that name; the 
ſeat of the ſheriff for the trial of cauſes, and of the coun- 
try courts, which are kept in the tolbooth near the great 
ſteeple at the croſs; it has a priſon and work-houſe. Phat 
it had a mint alſo formerly, appears by ſeveral coins pre- 
ſerved in the cabinet of the curious, with this inſcrip- 
tion, Urbs Aberdinae. The ſtreets are paved with flint, 
or a hard ſtone much like it. At the weſt end of it 
is a little round hill, from the bottom of which there 
iſſues a ſpring, called the Aberdonian ſpaw, becaufe it 
comes very near the quality of the ſpaw water in the 
biſhopric of Liege. The curious are referred, for a 
ptr account of it, to a treatiſe written by Dr. 
William Barclay. This ſpaw, and good part of the 

green near it, is walled round, and has commodious 
apartments, with a caſcade, for the conveniency of 
bathing both ſexes apart. Over the Dee, about a mile 


from the city, is a famous bridge of ſeven arches, built | 


of free-ſtone, by Biſhop Gawen Dunbar. Beſides other 
public buildings, here is a church handſomely built of 
free-ſtone, in the high-ſtreet; and near the port or 
wharf is a cuſtom-houſe. The market-place is very 
beautiful and ſpacious, and the adjoining ftreets very 
handſome; moſt of the houſes being built of ſtone, 
and the inhabitants as gay, genteel, and perhaps as 
rich, as in any city of Scotland. The private build- 
ings are commonly four ſtories high, or more, with 
handſome ſaſhed windows, and gardens and orchards 
behind them; ſo that the city, at a diſtance, looks like 
a wood. The town is built upon three hills, but the 
greateſt part of it on the higheſt, to which is an eaſ 
aſſent from the plain. Aberdeen is one of the mo 
conſiderable places in the north of Scotland, either for 
extent, trade, or beauty of the buildings, both in pub- 
lic and private, Of the firſt ſort, the chief is its col- 


taken. Here t 


is the name of one, one pariſhes. 
It lies eighty-four miles N. E. of Edinburgh, and 


about ſeventy N. E. of Inverneſs. Lat. 57 deg. 14 min. 
1 85 hy, min. W. eee 
; ABERD RE," county in the middle diviſion of 
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lege, originally a Franciſcan monaſtery, built b 
5 Keith, Ear Marſhal, A. D. pri and — 
him called the Marſhal College; but ſince his time, 
the city of Aberdeen hath adorned and beautified it 
with ſeveral additional buildings. And ſhould the pre- 
ſent exiled Earl be reſtored, this ſeat of the muſes 
might _ rear its head, and flouriſh under his auſ- 
ices. Here is a principal, three profeſſors of phi- 
oſophy, one of — one of divinity, one of 
mathematics, and one of phyſic. Add to this, the 
ſchool founded by Dr. Dunn, which has a head maſ- 
ter, and three uthers, handſomely endowed; another 
ſchool for teaching muſic ; St. Nicholas church (for- 
merly divided into three churches), built of free- ſtone, 
with a lofty ſteeple, and covered with lead; an alms- 
houſe, and three hoſpitals. Nor muſt we forget the 
library, founded at the charge of the city, ſupplied 
with excellent books from the benefactions of ſeveral 
learned perſons, particularly the late Biſhop Burnet, 
and furniſhed with mathematical inſtruments. In this 
college, Meſſ. Thomas Blackwell, father and ſon, 
were ſucceſſively principals, and both writers of ſome 


eminence, eſpecially the latter, having wrote The 
Life of Homer, The Court of Auguſtus, Mythology, &c. 
and was an excellent humaniſt. Here the famous Mr. 


Colin Maclaurin was profeſſor of mathematics, till he 
was called to the univerſity of Edinburgh, where he died. 
The preſent profeſſor of mathematics, Mr. Stewart, 
is alſo well known for his commentary on Sir Iſaac 
Newton's treatiſes of curves. Both rivers, Don and 
Dee, are famous for ſalmon, of which vaſt quantities are 
make excellent linen, and worſted 
ſtockings ; of which laſt manufacture ſome are ſo fine, 
as to be fold from twenty to thirty ſhillings a pair. 
Theſe are ſent in great quantities into England, [- 


land, France, &c. | 
New Aberdeen is a 4 and one of the 


| royal 'butgh 
diſtricts, with Montroſe, Brechin, Arbroth, and Inver- 
bervy, which ſend a member to parliament alternately. 


ives title of Eatl to an ancient branch 
of the family of Gordon. In this town, as well as 
at Peterhead, are churches, or, as they are called in 
Scotland, meeting-houſes, where the liturgy of the 
church of England is read. They have allo ſeveral 


his city 


| fine chapels with organs. The Old town muſt be very 


ancient, ſince the New is ſuppoſed upwards of 1200 
ears old. Both taken together form one city, which 
Y trade, wealth, extent, grandeur and learning, is 

reckoned the third city of Scotland, being only infe- 

rior to „ Glaſgow. In the bay is very 

8 anchoring from ſeven to nine fathom water; but 

is a tide-haven, with a very difficult entrance; tho 
the river Dee is large, the channel being narrow, and 
the bar often ſhifting; ſo that no' ſhip: of any conſe- 
uence ventures in without a pilot, As this city ſuf- 
ed greatly by the diſturbances in Scotland -at the 
reyolution, the debts which it thereby incurred were 
fo heavy, that, in order to pay them off, 4 duty of two 
ies Scots, or the ſixth of a penny Sterling, was 


laid by the Scottifh parliament in 1695 on every Scots 


pint of ale and beer fold within the town, and its pre- 


cincts: and the ſame act has been continued by the 


Britiffl. parliament, not only for paying off the ſaid 
debt, but for building a new pier on the N, fide of 
the harbour, for repairing the old pier on the S. fide, 
and rebuilding the town houſe, _=_ A fire happening 
here in 1721, by which the regiſtet of all wills, judli-⸗ 
cial deeds, and other authentic evidences, were con- 
ſumed, two acts of parliament paſſed in the late rei 
for tupplying them. 2 co un — a PRA 
N comprehending | 'S, deen 
Born 20 pH os ens pariſhes 


Scotland. It comprehends the ſeveral diſtriẽts of Birſe, 
Glentanner, Glenmuichk, Strathdee, Strathdon, the 
braes or hills of Mar and Cromar, the greateſt part of 


Buchan, Formartin, Garrioch, and Strathb 1 


is bounded b and Mearns, or rath 


part of An 
the Dee, 


the Grandfbain or Grampion hills, on | 
tne 
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the d. by part of Bamffshire on the N. W. by part of Mur-. 


ray on the N. by the German ocean on the E. and by the 
river Spey, and part of Badenoch, on the W. Pemple- 
man makes its dimenſions 73 miles in length, and 28 in 
breadth; and the area 1170 ſquare miles. As the 8. 
part contains Mar with its ſubdiviſions, it was hence 
formerly called the ſhire of Mar, which gave title of 
Earl to the ancient and noble family of Erſkine, till 

© forfeited by the rebellion of the late Earl in 1715. 
The ſoil would be fruitful enough, were it properly 

. - cultivated; it producing corn, particularly barley, rye, 
and oats, in abundance, together with ſome wheat; 

- alſo pulſe, roots and herbs of different kinds. The 
. hilly parts, eſpecially Peunan craigs, where many eagles 
build their neſts, are covered with woods of fir and 
oak; and they have plenty of wild-game, and paſture, 
&c. They abound in ſheep, black cattle, horſes, 
and deer. Here are quarries of ſpotted or variegated 
, marble, lime-ſtone, and late; and a fort of ſtones pe- 
 cuhar to this country, called EZ/f-arrow-heads, which 
. ſeem to be of the flint kind, and are of different ſhapes, 


moſtly pointed like ſpears. ' They are from half an 


inch to two inches long, rough, unpoliſhed, and very 
thin at the edges. In its rivers, are found muſſels, 


containing large pearls of a beautiful colour; and both 


the rivers and the ſea abound with fiſh. . The air of the 
country is cool, but healthful; and their common and 
native firing is peats, turfs, and wood. They have 
alſo coals Newcaſtle and other es. The 
winter is much gentler here, than might be expected fo 
far north. Here are ſprings of allum-water, and veins 
of ſtone, from which allum is boiled. ; | 
ABERDOUR, a ſmall market-town on the firth of Forth, 
in Fifeſhire, where Douglas Earl of Moreton, regent 
of Scotland, during the minority of James VI. built a 
fine ſeat, with terrace-walks extending to the firth, al- 
moſt oppoſite to Edinburgh. It lies ſix miles from 
Dumfermling, and three from Innerkything. 
ABERDOWE, a ſmall place in Radnorſhire, The living is 
a rectory, and in the gift of the biſhop of St. David's. 
ABERECKE, 
-ABERFORD, or ABURFORD, a town in the weſt- 
riding of Yorkſhire, 210 miles from London, and eight 


from s, noted for its manufacture of pins, which 


Camden ſays were in particular requeſt among the 
ladies of his time. It has four annual fairs, the laſt 
Wedneſday in April, the ſame in May, Wedneſday 
aſter St. Cake. and the 18th of October, for horſes, 
- horned cattle, and ſheep. The town ſtands on the great 
- Roman cauſeway, which, to Caſtleford-bridge, appears 
as entire as when firſt made, tho' above 1700 years old. 
Below the town runs the river Cock; and near it is ſtill 
to be ſeen the foundation of Caſtle Cary. The vicarage 
is in the gift of Oriel College, Oxford... , 

ABERFRAW, a ſmall village of Angleſey in NorthWales, 
lying in the neighbourhood of Newburgh. It was an- 
ciently famous for the palace of the kings of North Wales, 


who were alſo ſtiled kings of Aberfraw. The living is a 


rectory, and in the gift of the Prince of Wales. 
ABERGAVENNY, lr called Abergeny, a town 
in Monmouthſhire, fo called from the river Gavenny, 
which falls below it into the Uſk. It is a handſome 
town, was once walled round, and had a ſtrong caſtle, 
which Giraldus obſerves, was oftener ſtained with the 
infamy of treachery, than any other in Wales. It 
Arrives a toad in flannels, and gives the title of 
Baron to the ancient family of Nevil, the firſt Baron of 
England. It has a fine ſtone-bridge of fifteen arches over 
the river. This town is a great thorough-fare from the 
weſtern parts of Wales to Briftol and Bath, by the way 
of Chepſtow ; as it is from Monmouth town to Glou- 
ceſter city, by croſſing the river, .thro' Colford and the 


 foreſtof Dean, and therefore well furniſhed with inns, and | | 


accommodation for travellers. It was anciently a priory 
and chauntry. It lies fifteen miles W. from Mon- 


mouth, 142 from London; is governed by a bailiff, 
recorder, and twenty-ſeven 7 es. Its market 
May 14, and. the firſt | 


is on Tueſday ;, and its fairs, 


Tueſday after Trinity. | = 


| e | 
ABER VIH, a market-town of Cardiganſhire, in 


- 


South Wales, is more properly ſituated on the riverRydal; 


a vicarage in Carnarvonſhire, in the gift | 


TT" 
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though, as the name denotes, at the mouth of the 
Iſtwyth. It is a populous place, but dark and ſmoaky ; 
ſo that the inhabitants look as. if they lived continually 
in coal or lead mines. Gilbert Clare fortified it with 
a caſtle and wall, which were defended a long time 
againſt the Welch by Walter Beck, an Engliſhman ; 
but both are now decayed. It is a corporation, con- 
ſiſting of a mayor, recorder, &c. and has a gcod 
market on Mondays for corn, wool, &c. Its fairs are on 
Monday before Eaſter, and December 18. It drives a 
good trade in lead and fiſh, eſpecially whiting, cod and 
erring ; but has no pariſh-church. It lies twenty- 
eight miles N. E. of Cardigan, and 119 miles from 
London. | 
ABERLOUR, a ſmall place in the ſhire of Elgin in Scot- 
land, ſituated near the river Spey, and is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery, conſiſting of ſeven pariſhes. It lies eight 
miles from Elgin. | 
ABERNETHY, a ſmall! place on the river Spey; but 
the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of five pariſhes. In 
the public road near this town was erected a famous 
monument, called Macduff's croſs, where, if any 
within the ninth degree to the great Macduff, the prin- 
cipal inſtrument of ſubduing the tyrant Macbeth, fled 
for ſanctuary in caſe of manſlaughter, he was par- 
doned, paying a few head of cattle, by way of fine. 


ABERNETHY, a little town of Strathern, a diſtrict of 


Perthſhire in Scotland; it was anciently the royal 
ſeat of the Pits, and a biſhop's ſee, till Pope Six- 
tus IV. removed it to St. Andrew's in 1471. It 
ſtands in the S. E. corner of this diviſion, at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Ern and Tay. It gives title of 
Marquis and Earl to the Duke of Douglas; and ſome - 
of that family lie interred here. - " | 


ABERTON, a place near Parſhore in Worceſterſhire, 


famous for its mineral waters, which are bitter and 
purging, and of the ſame nature with. thoſe of Epſom, 
and thought not to be inferior to them in any reſpect. 
ABEX, or HABASH, a tract in the ſea-coaſt of Africa, 
which is only a narrow flip of land, extending 
itſelf along the Weſtern or African ſhores of the 
Red ſea. It was formerly a part of Upper Ethiopia, and 
ſubject to.its emperor; its ancient name being plainly a 
mutilation of Abiſſinia, or Habaſſinia; but it has 
been ſince conquered by the Turks, who ſeized on all 
its bays and ports, from Egypt to the ſtreights of Babel- 
mandel, ſomething above a century ago; by which 
means its old monarchs have been excluded from all in- 
tercourſe with the Red-ſea. This conqueſt conſiſted 
only of the ſea-ports along the coaſt, and ſome adjacent 
iſlands. With reſpe& to the intermediate territory, it 
is ſo hot, ſandy, and parched by the ſun, that it is almoſt 
barren ;- yet here are vaſt numbers of lions, tygers, 
elephants, and other wild creatures; to which ſome 
add deer and ſheep, of a prodigious ſize, and long 
buſhy tails, as in Syria, Egypt, &c. It is beſides in- 
terſ all along by a chain of mountains; ſo that 
there is no way of coming from thence into Abiffinia, 
but by two narrow paſſes, called Arkiko and Suakin ; 
and even in theſe the road is. ſo rugged and difficult, 
that you can hardly travel above five or ſix miles in a 
day. And yet this country, barren, wild and narrow 
as it is, the Turks and others ſtile Arabia Nova, as it 
was anciently called ZEthiopia ſub Ægypto, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the other Ethiopia, which they placed 
under the equator. They differ however with regard 
to its boundaries: but we ſhall keep within the limits 
generally aſſigned it by the lateſt geographers, that is, 
1 Ferrata, on the confines of pt, to the ſtreights 
of Babelmandel. This flip of land is commonly di- 
vided into two parts; one of which, namely, the 
Northern, is termed a beglerbergate, whoſe governor 
keeps his reſidence at Suakin, or en; the Southern 
reaches quite to the extremity, including the ancient 
kingdom of Dancali. Both parts labour under. great 
ſcarcity of water, and moſt of the neceſſaries of life, 
except what is brought by ſea. The air is ſultry, and 
- at the ſame time very foes) and unwholſome, 'efpecially 
after ſun-ſet. The people. who inhabit thoſe parts, are 
a mixture of Turks, Arabs, Caffres, Ethiopians, and 
Egyptians, and differ as much in their religion, man- 
ners, dreſs, &. The principal towns along theſe coaſts 
« «+. 4+ to 6 bo wb +» . a Are, 
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are, Swakin, Arkiko, Walla, Ferrata, and a vaſt num- 
ber of villages, known only to, and frequented by, 
fiſhermen, At a little diſtance from the coaſt are many 
ſmall, inconſiderable iſlands, where theſe filhermen 
carry on their buſineſs. The moſt conſiderable of them 
are Maſtua, Delaca, Degilbedara, and Dradata; the 
others are not worth mentioning, except a ſmall one 
oppolite Swakin, where there is a pearl-fiſhery. 

' ABHER, HABAR, or EBHER, a city of Perſtan-irak, 
or ancient Parthia in Aſia, fituated about twenty-ſix 
miles S8. E. of Sultanaya. It is ſmall, if we conſider 
the buildings only, not containing above 2500 houſes ; 
but to them belong ſo many gardens, and thoſe ſo large, 
that a horſeman would find it difficult to croſs it in 


half an hour. A ſmall river, of the ſame name with 


the city, runs through the middle of it, from one end to 
the other. It is ſaid to be the ſame city which the an- 
cients called Barontha. Its ſituation is very delightful, 


the air wholeſome, and the ſoil produces plenty of fruit 


and other proviſions. The buildings are tolerably 
handſome; and the inns, bazars, and other public 
ſtructures, very elegant, conſidering the place. Here 
are three ſpacious moſques; and in the middle of the 
city ate ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of a caſtle built of 
earth. The town is governed by a Deroga. At Ab- 
her the language begins to be Perſian, both in the cities 
and country, though but a rude and booriſh fort of 
dialect; whereas all the way before, the vulgar lan- 
uage is Turkiſh, but with ſome litte variation from 
Coe ſpoken in Conſtantinople. From hence to the In- 
dies the language is more or leſs neat, as the people 
are more or leſs remote from Shiras, where Perſian is 
ſpoken in its purity, Lat. 36 deg. 14 min. N. long. 
o deg. 59 min. E. | 
IGRASSO, a little town of the Milaneſe in 2 
Italy, ſituated on a canal. Lat. 45 deg. 20 min. N. 


long. 9 dee. 24 min. E. 
ABING' ON, ABINGDON, or ABENDON, a ſmall 
well built borough-town in Berkſhire, fo called from 
its abbey, its name before that ſtructure was built be- 
ing Sheoveſham, | It was noted in the time of the Bri- 
tons for the ſeat of the king, and the place to which 
| his people reſorted when he was deſirous of treating 
with them on extraordinary buſineſs ; and afterwards, 
in the time of the Saxons, it was famous for ſeveral 
: 2 The abbey was founded by the Saxons, A. D. 
675, and became ſo conſiderable for building and 
wealth, that few equalled it. Here William the Con- 
quetor kept his Eaſter in the year 1084, and left his 
ungeſt ſon Henry, afterwards king of England, to 
educated. According to Leland, its founder Ciſſa, 
the father of Ina, and many other perſons of eminence, 
were interred here; it being the mother-church to all 
the pariſhes in the neighbourhood, as well as the prin- 
cCipal ornament of the town and country. But it was 
deſtroyed at the general diſſolution of monaſteries, and the 
weſt- gate is the only part of it now ftanding. However, 
in order to make the town ſome amends for the loſs of 
its abbey, the great road which commonly before went 


through Wallingford, was turned through this place | 


in 1446, by erecting Culham and Burford bridges, by 
virtue of an act of parliament promoted by one Mr. 
Barbour, a merchant of Abingdon, who gave 1000 
marks towards the finiſhing the ſaid bridges and the 
cauſeways betwixt them, employing the beſt artiſts 
he could procure, at a penny a day, which at that 
time was reckoned. an extraordinary price, when wheat 
was fold at twelve pence a quarter. And to perpe- 
tuate the memory of ſo great a benefactor, in 1457, 
the erection. of that bridge was deſcribed on a tablet in 
Engliſh and Latin verſe. Soon after the eftabliſhment 
of the new road, a fine croſs was erected, in the reign 
of Henry VI. by the fraternity of St. Croſs, which 
that Prince inſtituted. _ But this, together with the 
market-houſe, were deſtroyed in the civil wars. The 
loſs of the latter, however, was, not many years ago, 
plied by a new one of aſhler-work, built on 
Pillars, with a large hall of free-ſtone above, in whic 
the co aſſizes are frequently held; this being uſed 
on ſeveral occaſions as the ſhire-town. The ſtreets are 
all well paved, center in a fpacious area, where the 


market is held, which is conſiderable, elpecially for | 
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barley. And here they make great quantites of malt, 
which, with other commodities, they ſend by their 
barges to London. St. Helen's, the principal of its 
two churches, is adorned with a ſpire; and near it is 
an hoſpital for fix poor men, and as many poor women. 
In 1288, Edmund Earl of Cornwal built a chapel here, by 
a charter of Q. Mary, procured by Sir John Maſon, a na- 
tive of the place, deicended from mean parents, but being 
educated by his uncle in the monaſtery, became one 
of the privy council. Abington is a free borough and 
town corporate, conſiſting of a mayor, two bailiffs, and 
nine aldermen, called principal burgeſſes; and has a 
power of electing ſixteen or more ſecondary ones. It 
has alſo a high ſteward, recorder, and town-clerk; and 
ſends one member to parliament. Its weekly markets 
are on Monday and Friday; and its fairs the firſt Monday 
in Lent, June 20th, September 19th, and December 
1xth. The abbey formerly had the profit and tolls of 
all theſe ; but ſince its diſſolution they have been veſ- 
ted in the corporation. This town gives title of Earl 
to a younger branch of the noble family of the Berties, 
Dukes of Ancaſter. Beſides a charity-ſchool and two 
alms-houles, here is a free ſchool founded by Mr. Royſe 
in 1563. Bulftrode Whitlock, author of the Memoirs, 
. is ſaid to have been born here. Abingdon lies 55 miles 
from London by land, and 150 by water. The living 
is a rectory, and in the gift of his Majeſty. 
ABINGTON, a rectory in Cambridgeſhire: in the gift 
of Grenando Pigot, Eſq; 
ABINGTON, a vicarage in Northamptonſhire, in the 
\FINGTON MAGNA arage in Cambridgeſhire 
A „ 2 vic in Cambridgeſhire, 
BING TON PARV.E, 2 vicarage in Cambridgeſhire 
ABI A „a vicarage in idgeſhi 
in the gift of the biſhop of Ely. 
ABINGT ON, a pretty town of Philadelphia- county in 
Penſylvania, in America. | 
ABISSINIA. This great, ancient, and celebrated king- 
dom, or, as ſome juſtly ſtile it, empire, is indifferently 
called Abiſſinia, Abyſſinia, Abbeſinia, Abaſia, and more 
particularly Habeſſinia, with a ſtrong aſpiration, from 
the Arabic Habeſh, which ſignifies a mixture or con- 
fuſion, the country being peopled by different nations. 
But the inhabitants themſelves reject that name, and 
affect to call it Mangheſta-Itjopia, or the kingdom of 
Ethiopia. They are — fond of the name Geez, 
or the land of Ag-Azi, that is, freemen, either from the 
freedom they enjoy under their government, or that 
they formerly enjoyed of removing themſelves from 
place to place, for that word imports both; and it is 
plain they are not aborigines of this country, but came 
hither from Arabia Felix, and were reckoned among 
the Sabeans or Homerites. But the ancients knew 
this country by the name of Ethiopia Africana Occi- 
dentalis, or Ethiopia ſub Egypto, in oppoſition to the 
Eaſtern or Aſiatic Ethiopia. With regard to the word 
Ethiops, or Ethiopia, it is rather an epithet than a 
proper name, and was given by the Greeks to all the 
blacks in general, It hath allo been known, though 
abſurdly, under the title of the ftates of Preſter- John, 
or at leaſt maintained by many learned men to be the 
country known by that name, _ abſolutely denied 
by others. The ancients alſo called this kingdom the 
Indies, and the inhabitants Indians. This was indeed 
a general name for all the countries under the torrid 
zone; but they have been followed by ſome modern 
writers, eſpecially — — as Dam de Goez, wha 
ſtiles the Abyſſian king, Emperor of the Indians. This 
diverſity of names hath occaſioned no ſmall confuſion 
in their hiſtory. However that of Abaſſia, or Abiſſinia, 
hath at length prevailed, and is that by which we 
ſhall call it, without entering further into diſputes 
about its etymology; though ſometimes we ſhall be 
obliged to ſpeak of it by the name of Upper Ethi- 


The Jeſuits have at length fixed the latitude of its 
limits, by aſtronomical - obſervations; but they found 
more difficulty in ſettling the longitude. However, ac- 
cording to the beſt remarks they could make, in their 
travelling from Eaſt to Weſt, have judged it to ex- 
tend about 146 leagues in a direct line from the Red 
ſea; to the moſt weſtern * Dambea, where it 
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on the Weſt, 
Nile; and by this laſt quite to the boundary of Nubia. 
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is broadeſt; for in other parts it is confined within 
much narrower bounds, eſpecially near the Red ſea, 


where it contracts almoſt to a point, as may be ſeen 


by the map. It extends from 26 to 45 deg. of E. 
long. and its length from N. to S. is ſomewhat above 


thirteen degrees, namely, from 6 deg. 30 min- to al- 


moſt 20 deg. of N. lat. It is bounded on the North, 
by the kingdom of Nubia, or Sennar; on the Eaſt it 


had formerly the Red ſea, and the coaſts of Abex, or 
Habeſh, which was ſubject to it, but diſmembered 


from it, and makes a ſeparate province under the do- 
minion of the Turks; and further to the ſouthward, by 
the kingdoms of Doncali, and Dawaro, &c. On the 


South it is bounded by thoſe of Alaba, and Jendero; 


the river Maleg, which falls into the 


As Abiſſinia reaches ſo many degrees between the 


tropic and equator, it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
have a variety of climates, though all of them very 
hot. The extreme heat is however only felt in the 
champain country, valleys, and low-lands, the ridges 


of mountains, moſt of which are of a prodigious 
height, enjoying a delightful coolneſs. Theſe countries 
are therefore very healthy and delightful; but this dif- 
ference of heat and cold is attended with the moſt 


terrible thunder and lightning. Moſt of their mountains 


exceed even Olympus, Athos, and Atlas in height; their 


prodigious ſteep, and to appearance, inacceſſible rocks, 


are yet inhabited, and ſurrounded underneath with 


- deep and extenſive valleys. The flat lands, which lie 


dry in winter, are commonly overflown in ſummer.; 


and thereby fertilized to a great degree. The rains 


here do not fall in drops, but pour down with ſuch 


vehemence, that their ſtreams ſweep away trees, houſes, 


and even rocks; whilſt. all the rivers overflow their 


banks, and lay the country under water; leaving the 


land and roads covered with a thick ſlime. or mud, 


ſo as to be hardly paſſable during the three winter 
months. | 
Some. of their winds are no leſs dreadful than their 


thunder and rain, particularly one, which is rather a 


hurricane, and called in their language ſengo, or ſer- 


pent. It ſometimes not only overturns houſes, trees, 
and even rocks, but ſnaps the maſts of ſhips in the 
harbours. It would be endleſs to enumerate their 
mountains, with which the whole country is covered : 
The higheſt is Lamalmon, in the kingdom of Tigra, 
though thoſe of Amhara and Samen, &c. are little in- 
ferior. Some: of thoſe mountains have large plains on 
their tops, covered with trees and other verdure, and 
afford excellent cool ſprings : and fome of them are 


well cultivated, though the acceſs to them is ex- 


tremely difficult and dangerous, the way being cut 
in the rock, very craggy, and incumbered with huge 


pieces of ſtone, which muſt be climbed up with lad- 
ders, and the cattle drawn up by ropes. Many of theſe | 
mountains have mines of gold, if the natives knew 


how to dig for it, as plainly appears from the duſt, or 
ins of that metal found here and there; ſome as 
— e as a pea, eſpecially in the kingdoms of Dameta, 


and Narea. But no mines of ſilver are known in the 


country, perhaps becauſe they were never properly 


ſought after. 


Inftead of money, the inhabitants uſe a kind of 
_ foffile ſalt, to purchaſe from ſtrangers ſuch commodities 


as are not produced in their country. | 
They have very conſiderable rivers; the moſt famous 


of which is the Nile, whoſe ſource is in this king- 
dom; and many others that fall into it, likewiſe riſe 
here. The Niger, Mr. Ludolph aſſures us, is no more 
than the left channel of the Nile. The others of 
note are, 2. The T acazee, ſuppoſed to be the Aſtabo- 


ras-of Ptolemy; which riſing in the kingdom of An- 


gola, after ſeveral conſiderable windings in different 


irections, falls into the Nile. 3. The Mareb, which 


| 5 the coaſts of Abex, runs through Tigra, 


into the Tacazee. 4. The Maleg, which 


riſes in Damuk, and after a long courſe, loſes itſelf in 


the White river. 5. The Howaſh, which running 


through ſeveral kingdoms, loſes itſelf in the ſandy de- 
ſert, in the kingdom of Adel. 6. The Zebee, which 


ſprings in the. Kingdom of Nerea, and after a long 


* 


_— 


ſome of the inhabitants acquire a 
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' courſe falls into the Indian ocean. 5 The Bahr el 


Abiad, or White river, which riſes in Biſamo, and re- 
celving the Maleg, ſurrounds the kingdom of Chan- 

ia on the W. and falls into the Nile ſixty leagues 
— Sennar. Theſe are the principal rivers of 
Abyflinia ; thoſe of leſs note we ſhall not mention in 


this place. 
. Here are but few conſiderable lakes, except that of 


Dambea, called by the natives Bahr Tzana, or ſea of 
Tzana, from the chief iſland in it. This lake lies in 
the kingdom of Dambea, in 13 deg. lat. and about 
oo miles diſtant from the head of the Nile, which 


falls into it on the W. and flows out on the S. E. 


ſide, without mixing with it. The lake is computed 
to be about thirty leagues long, and twelve broad. 
Its water is clear, ſweet, and wholſome, and abounds 
in fiſh, particularly ſea-horſes, by killing of which 
livelihood. It con- 
tains about twenty-one iſlands, ſome pretty large and 
very fertile: and in about ſeven or eight of them are 
old monaſteries, which appear to have been very ele- 
gant edifices. And they have fine orange and citron 
trees, which are ſcarcly to be met with in any other 
art of the empire. In one of theſe iſlands called 
ek, is a place where ſtate-priſoners are commonl 
confined. The lake is navigable, and failed on in flat- 
bottom'd boats, made of jonks or bamboes, which grow 
along the banks. | . 
Some lands in Abiſſinia yield two or three harveſts 
in one year, of very good wheat, barley, and millet. 


They have no rye; inſtead of which they uſe a ſmall 


rain called tef, of much the ſame taſte and flavour. 
t is ſmaller than our poppy-ſeed and a little oblong, 
making very good bread. But, at the ſame time, the 
people in * live not only very poorly, but even 
naſtily. And the ſame may alſo be ſaid of their way of 
adorning their heads and anointing their hair. Their 
cattle fare much better than they do themſelves; for 
though they have no oats among them, they feed 
their horſes, camels, dromedaries, &c. with ey: 
And though in many low-lands they have plenty of 
graſs, on which they breed great quantities of cattle, 
= they never make any hay; which however wou 
e no ill huſbandry, conſidering what flights of locu 
they are ſometimes infeſted — which cover the ſur- 
face of the earth, and ſoon devour every blade of graſs. 
e inſects are large, and often eaten by the inha- 

tants. 2 

Beſides the animals already mentioned, Abiſſinia 
produces great variety of others, and all, eſpecially 
the cattle, of a prodigious fize. The oxen exceed 
thoſe of all other countries in bigneſs; and they have 
great numbers of thoſe large ſheep, common in Syria 
and Egypt, which drag their huge tails on a little ſledge 
faſtened about their necks. The horſes are well ſhaped 
and exceeding fleet; but never uſed except in battles 
and races. Their mules are large, thick, ſure-footed, 
and taught to pace; and are very ſerviceable for riding 
or carriage on ſtony grounds, and mountainous or 
rocky roads. The camels are fitter for the hot ſandy 
grounds, as they can better bear heat and want of 
water; but they cannot travel in ſtony ways. Ele- 
phants are here of a prodigious ſize, and thoſe that-are 
wild go in large droves, making dreadful havock in 
the fields and woods. There is alſo another creature 
taller than the elephant, though nothing near fo cor- 
pulent, the legs of which are ſo long, that a man 


may ſtand under its belly without ſtooping. The neck 


is long in proportion, for reaching the ground to graze; 
but which, when they walk, they carry upright. This 
creature, which the natives call —— or ſlen- 
der- tail, is ſuppoſed by Ludolph to be the ftrathio- 
camelus, camelo-pardus, or panther- camel, mentioned 
by the ancients; the Italians call it giraffa. But the 
noſt curious animal of all, is that the Abiſſinians call 
zecora, and thoſe of Congo zebra: It is of the 
ſhape and bigneſs of a mule, but more ſleek and ſlen- 
der, and curiouſly marked with black, grey, white, 


and yellow ftreaks acroſs the back, from the neck to 


the tail, This creature is in great requeſt, and often, 
brought as a ſingular preſent to the Abiſſinian mo- 
mare 3 It would extend this article to an i e- 
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rate lenzth, were we to deferibe the lions, tygers, 
leopards, panthers, wolves, f$es, monkies, wild cats, 
civet cats, hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, and a varie 
other animals, both of land and water, as well as 
thoſe of the amphibious kinds; together with birds, 
ſerpents, infinite ſwarms of bees, inſets, &c. alſo 
ſeveral medicinal woods, gums, drugs, plants, &c. 
with which this large empire abounds. The principal 
however will be deſcribed under thoſe kingdoms where 
they are more particularly ſound. 
v Ri the plants, the vine, which arrives here at 
great perfection, is remarkable, though the grapes are 
only dried for food. The plant which they call the 
Indian fig-tree is remarkable; the Arabs call it mauz, 
V. the fruit is excellent, and grows in great plenty ; 
0 


ſomuch that one ſingle” Wek ſhall bear upwards. of 
ge, all of the ſize of a middling cucumber. 
The deſcription of this plant, and the reaſons for Lu- 
. dolph's taking it to be the mandrakes mentioned in 
_ Scripture, the reader may ſee in his book. The laſt 
is the; tree called enſette, not unlike the Indian fig- 
tree ; but which hath this ſingular quality, that when 
| — the root ſhoots up a prodigious number of 
oung ſprouts, which being dried and . preſerved, are 
boil up with flour of wheat or millet, and is in 
ſome meaſure, the principal food of the common 


he Abiſlinians are generally tall and wel ſhaped, 


« . Rout and ſtrong, and commonly very temperate. in 


their eating, their food being no temptation to glut- 
tony. - But they are not quite ſo moderate in their 
drinking, eſpecially at their feaſts; ' it being uſual 
among them, after a full meal, to indulge themſelves in 
exceſs of this kind, according to a proverb which they 
ate very fond of; namely, To plant firſt, and then 
water. And it muſt be owned that their liquors are 
much more tempting than their meat, having very ex- 
cellent hydromel, on account of their plenty of honey; 
. ſome other liquors made of various fruits; and a 
third fort made of barley. without hops. And yet theſe 
exceſſes have no bad conſequences. On the contrary, 


of 
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fice for a general account of the manners, cuſtoms, &c. 
of this vaſt empire. We ſhall next proceed to ſpeak 
of ſome of its moſt valuable natural productions. 
Among the great numbers of falt-pits, which not only 
ſupply this vaſt country with that neceſſary commodity, 
but which they likewiſe exchange with other nations 
for thoſe they want, on the. confines of Dancala and 
Tigra, two neighbouring kingdoms, is a large plain of 
four days journey; one ſide of which is incruſted all 
over with a pure white falt, and in ſuch quantity, that 
ſome hundreds of camels, mules, aſſes, &c. are con- 
ſtantly employed in fetching it. In the kingdom of 


* 


Gojama is a natural hollow rock, oppoſite to which 


ſtands another, fo ſituated, that a word only whiſpered 
on the top is ſaid to be heard at a vaſt diſtance ; and the 
Joint voices of ſeveral perſons ſpeaking at once, ſounds 
as loud as a ſhout from a numerous army. The torpil 
fiſh caught in ſome of their rivers and lakes is faid to be 
of ſo cold a nature, that a perſon barely touching it is 
ſeized with a great ſhivering ; inſomuch that the natives 


- uſe it for allaying the vehement heat of thoſe burning 


fevers they are often troubled with. We ſhall con- 
clude this account with two of their moſt famous moun- 
tains. Amba Greſhen, improperly called by ſome 
Amhara, is very high, rocky, and inacceſſible every 
way, but by two narrow paths cut into the rock, 
which are ſteep, craggy, and difficult ; and in ſome 
places interſected with prodigious rocks: yet on the 
top is a ſmall plain watered with fine \prings, and pro- 
ducing every thing neceſlary for life and delight. 'The 
The top is about half a league wide, and the bottom 


about a day's journey in compaſs : it is at firſt eaſy of 4 


aſcent, then ſleep and rugged, inſomuch that the Abiſſi 
nian oxen, which clamber like wild goats, muſt be craned 
up and let down again with ropes. The other moun- 
tain is called Tabac Mario, and ſtands where the Quea 
falls into the Nile; it has alſo a plain a-top, watered 
with two ſprings, and incloſed with a ridge of moun- 
tains, with Rea . paſſages through it like ſo many gates. 
Here are ſeven churches, . the principal of which is called 
the Invocation of St. John, where are the tombs of 


five Abiſſinian Emperors. 

Among the artificial curioſities of this country, we 
are told of ten handſume churches, all cut out of the 
ſolid rock; concerning which the reader may conſult 
Book ii. ch. 5. of Ludolph's Hiſtory, and Alvarez, 
who both ſaw and gave us the ichnography of 
them: and adds, that they were built = the fa- 
mous Emperor Lalibala. And it muſt be obſerved, 
that the rocks out of which theſe churches were ſo cu- 
riouſly hewen is ſo ſoft, that the workmen's tools might 
eaſily make their way through them. | 

The ancient language of Abiſſinia, and which they 
alſo write, is that called Leſchana Geez, or the tongy® 

en 


7 live very peaceably, and ſeldom quarrel amon 
— bp if they = the conteſt ſeldom _ 
further than the exchange of a few blows. But in 
' 7. matters of more conſequence, they commonly decide 
the controverſy by umpires choſen from among them- 
ſelves. They are not all equally black, ſome of them 
being more inclined to the tawny and rediſh brown; 
neither are their noſes flat, or lips protuberant, as the 
natives of Guinea, &c. but are regularly featured, and 
have a briſk lively eye, The olive is reckoned among 
them the fineſt complexion, and next to that the jet- 
black; but the rediſh, eſpecially the yellowiſh brown, 
is | eſteemed the moſt diſagreeable. The ſerenity of 


> thoſe of | 
They breed faſt and eaſily, and are deliyered without 


their ſky makes them briſk and healthy; and their la- 
bour, and temperance in eating, prolong their lives to 
a good old age: and moſt of them are fo nimble, as 
to climb up the talleſt trees, or ſteepeſt rocks, with 
ſurpriling agility and eaſe. The women greatly exceed 

urope and in ſtrength and nimbleneſs. 


any help ; and can take care of the child and them- 
ſelves, without the aſſiſtance of any nurſe. But this 
ſingular quality is common to all womenwin thoſe hot 
climates, excepyy where confinement and a ſedentary. 
life renyers them otherwiſe. | 

Both the men and women are reckoned ingenious 
and witty : But thoſe of the kingdom of Enarea or 
Nerea, age ſaid to exceed all the reſt in ſenſe, courage, 
generolify affability, and other ſocial. virtues. They 
are inquilitive, and always deſirous to learn. Thoſe of 
Tigra and their neighbouring king oms, on the con- 
trary, are repreſented for the moſt part as haughty, 
inconſtant, revengeful, cruel and perfidious. Ever 
ſince the deſtruction of the city of Axuma, formerly 


the ſeat of the negus or emperor, they have had no 


City of any note, that monarch and his court ſhifting 
their, tents from place to place: fo that th 
inns, caravanſeras, nor even public houſes of any kind. 
The- rvich travellers, merchants, &c. are obliged to 
carry their tents, equipage and proviſions with them, 
and the poorer ſort to beg all the way, This may ſuf- 


* 


have no | 


the ground, 


| 


of the kingdom of Geez : a ſpecimen of it may be 
in Ludolph. With regard to moſt of the letters of 
the 9 it ſeems to be a corrupt mixture of Heb- 
rew, Syriac, and Arabic; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
the language itſelf, eſpecially that of Amhara, which is 
the pureſt, and that ſpoken at court: though, in ſo 
vaſt a number of . and people, it may be ſup- 
poſed to have a great variety of dialects. And in ſome 
rovinces they ſpeak a peculiar language, not un- 
ike the Ethiopic, nor underſtood by any but them- 
ves. 

The government here is altogether monarchical and 
deſpotic, under an Emperor who is ſtiled Sing of kin 
and boaſts himſelf to be lineally deſcended from Solo- 
mon by Makeda, or, as Joſephus calls her, Nizaule, 
Queen of the South, mentioned in 2 Kings x. In con- 
ſequence of which he is ſaid to aſſume ſeveral other 
vain and pompous titles, too tedious to mention. He 
alſo arrogates no leſs a power over his ſubjects, whom 
he treats as mere flaves, whilſt they pay him ſuch a 
reſpe& as comes little ſhort of adoration, the beſt of 
them being obliged to fall proſtrate before him and kiſs 
and whenever: they hear his name men- 
tioned to bow down their bodies, and with their 

touch the ground. The ſucceſſion he can alter 
as he pl&ſes; and at his death nominate to the throne 
which ſon he pleaſes. The Abiflinian arms are a 


lion holding up a croſs, with this motto in Ethiopic : 


60 e 
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te The lion of the tribe of Judah hath obtained the vic- 
(c to 1 
The common ſtanding army which he keeps for 
arding the remainder of his empire (great part of it 
cing difmembered, eſpecially towards the ſouth, where 
the Galles lying between it and the line, have con- 
queted and laid waſte ſeveral kingdoms and provinces) 
is computed at no more than 35,000 foot, and 5,000 
horſe. But we are told, that he can occaſionally raiſe 
a million of men, as faſt as his orders can reach the 
provinces under his obedience ; for, upon the receipt of 
them, they are obliged to appear in arms under their 


reſpective generals or governors, and be ready to march | 


to what part ſoever they are ſent, none being exempted 
from bearing arms at ſuch times, but religious perſons, 
mechanics, and huſbandmen. The chief ſecurity of 
his empire, however, conſiſts in the high and inacceſſi- 


ble mountains and paſſes, which a fmall number of men | 
ean guard; for we find that here are no fortreſſes or | 


* walled towns, and only large unwieldy villages, very 
cloſe to each other. e emperor is always attended 
with a numerous retinue, and his camp takes up a large 
tract of ground, as his court is very numerous, and at- 
_— by a conſiderable guard, beſt 
and a 


rial paviſſion, and round it thoſe of his queen, family, 
lords and ladies of the court, &c. eſe tents are 
very magnificent both within and without, and every 
quarter of the city diſtinguiſhed with the utmoſt regu- 
larity : and all of them have particular tents to ſerve 
inſtead of churches or chapels for divine ſervice, among 
which that belonging to the court is the largeſt and 
" molt ſplendid. FR OP | 


The religion of the Abiffinians is a mixture of Chri- | 


ſtianity, Judaiſm, Mahometifm and Paganiſm ; but the 
- firſt of theſe is the moſt predominant, and the eſtab- 
liſhed one, as it were, of the country; which, as they 
pretend, was introduced by the eitnuch of Candace, 
queen of this vaſt country, as Judaiſm had formerly 
| been by Queen Makeda, who received it from King 
Solomon. But whether the eunuch mentioned in the 


Acts converted only ſome ſmall part of the nation or | 


whether it afterwards apoſtatized in ſome part from 
Chriftianity, it is certain, that in the fourth century 
St. Athanaſius, 7 wen of Alexandria, fent thi- 
ht CO, 1 — 
an o ſoon r convert greateſt part of 
the nation; from which time, even to this i we 
- find vaſt numbers of monks and religious all over this 
empire. But 
errors of Eutyches and Dioſcorus, that they almoſt be- 
came of the ſame religion with the Copti of Egypt; 
and have ever ſince owned themſelves ſubject to the 
mettopolitan of Alexandria; 3 they do not ad- 
mit of any order ſuperior to that of a De except 
only their abduna or — 4 to the patriarch: in 
confequence of which they highly condemn the popes 
of yon, for claiming ſuch an univerſal juriſdiftion as 
0. . F P37 1811. 8 1 p 
_ Beſides the Eutychian herefy brought Hither by their 
: 8 Dioſcorus, which "is the moſt, —— 
they have, as confounding the two natures of Chriſt, 


they have adopted ſeveral others, ſome of which ſeem | +. 


to be wholly Jewiſh, and others proceed from down- 
© right ignorance. They not only circumcife the males, 
but alfo the females, and have fevera? modes of baptiſm, 


day, 


leaven. In other thin 
to be the only rule 
conſiſt of ei 

to the Old, and the reſt to the New Teftament. * 

ate but imperfectly verſed in the Apoſtle's Creed, an 


they hold the Holy 8 res 
faith, and the canon of it to 


"inſtead of it uſe "the Nicene, or rather Coriftantinopo- | 


litan. They acknowledge their emperor fapreme in 
All matters ecclefialfical and civil. "They 2 trin- 


ſubſtantiation, purgatory, divi ns 1 rvice 13 m i 


des common ſoldiers, | 
| many ſuttlers. This ſpacious camp is ſo re- 
- gulated, that it looks like a vaſt city; in the center, or | 
on ſome convenient eminence, of which is the impe- | 


om he conſecrated biſhop of it, | 


they were afterwards fo tainted with the | 


fe books, of which forty-ſix belong | 


| | 


— — - 


— —— 


— 


— — 


attempt thus ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, they forbore 


firmed in their old rites. 
had ſhewn himſelf fo zealous a proſelyte of the church 


many wives. With 

their W 
dept what Aly 
no farther than ſome of the ruder provinces ; — 
e 


lying flat with their | 
bruiſing their foreheads againſt it. Thoſe of their Em- 


ie kind of hell: and yet 
© but none of them right: they keep the Sabbath or ſeverith | 
| as well as the Sunday or firſt ; and abſtain from | 

ſwine's fleſh, blood, and things ſtrangled; and obſerve | 
other ceremonies, which favour too much of the Fewiſh | 


Pais, a Portugueſe architect, built the i 
to view wh | 
Ethiopia. However, the oecupations which they have 


among them, are always conveyed 
een chiller” *- e GN IGG f 


— 
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in their church, celibacy of prieſts, extreme unction, 
&c. The divine ſervite chiefly conſiſts in reading the 
Scriptures, ſome ſorts of. homilies, and eſpecially in 
adminiſtering the holy euchariſt in both kinds. They 
repair to it betimes, but never enter the church without 
pulling off their ſhoes, nor fit down except on the 
ground. They carefully obſerve the hours of prayer, 
and perform their duty with great devotion. In ſhort, 
the generallity among them expreſs a deep ſenſe of re- 
ligion, and are much inclined to giving of alms, viſit- 
ing the ſick, and other branches of that kind of cha- 
rity; a more particular account of all which may be 
ſeen in Ludolph. We ſhall only add, that as they 
have little or no wine, they are forced to make uſe of an 
artificial ſort for the c ion, by pounding ſome rai 
ſins and water together, ſqueezing out the juice. 

A little above ſeventy years ago, the Romiſh mi 
naries got ſuch footing in this country, that they were 
very near eſtabliſhing their religion in it, haviifSfo far 
ingratiated themſelves with the Emperor, as to obtain a 
proclamation in their favour, allowing, if not enjoin- 
ing, the Abiſſinians to embrace the doctrine of the 
church of Rome. But the people proved ſo tenacious 
of their old religion, as to raiſe a dreadful inſurrection, 
which was not quelled till after the effuſion of a fea 
of blood. So that the miſſionaries finding their firſt 
ing 
ople were more than ever Con- 
The Emperor himſelf, who 


a ſecond ; and the 


of Rome, was obliged to return to his former belief, 
and give free liberty to all his ſubjects to do the like: 
and, in order to regain the almoſt loft affections of his 
people, ordered all the Romiſh miſſionaries to quit his 
dominions : among theſe was a Portugueſe jeſuit, called 
Alphonſo Mendez, who had been conſecrated patriarch 
of Conſtantinople at Liſbon, confirmed by the Pope, 
and as ſuch 38 r at the Abiſſinian 
court; where he had reſi ome years, in the peace 
able diſcharge of his patriarchal office. a 
The laws of the land allow of pol „though the 
canons of the church forbid it: fo that ſuch as indulge 
themſelves in it, are only excluded from the holy 
munion, without any other penalty : and yet theſe 


| — muſt be performed before a prieſt, and his bene 
dicti 


on is reckoned neceſſary, let a man marry ever ſo 
to the other ceremonies of 
„ they have nothing extraordinary ex- 
arez relates, and, Ludolph ſays, extends 
the nuptial bed being brought out before the door of 

houſe by three prieſts, who walk round it and ſing hal- 
lelujahs, &c. Their burials are more un 
the moſt deplorable mournings for their dead, 
ces to the ground, beating and 


maki 


perors and great men ate performed with remarkable 
funeral . ied with impreſſes, mottos, 
cavalcades, and doleful muſic, which is in a manner 
drowned with the lamentations and loud cries of their 
attendants. But they uſe neither torches nor any other 


lights, either in the proceffion or the church. 
Trades and manufactures are wholly wanting here, 


the Jews ſupplying them with ſuch as are moſt neceſ- 
fary, namely, weaving of ſtuffs fo s, and forging 
heads for their lances, &c. They have a natural aver- 
fron to all ſmiths, as dealing in fire, and living in a 
their-princes are not inſenſible of 
the advantage which all forts of traders woyd bring to 
their dominions; as appears from the letter which 


David, one of their monarchs, ſent to John III. of 


Portugal, wherein he deſired him to ſend over ſome 
mechanics; but they dare not force their ſubjects to 
what theſe would deem an inſupportable ſlavery. By 
the churches and other ruined places, they ſeem to 
have encouraged architecture formerly ; but the work 
men were ſent for from other countries; and Peter 
imperial palace; 
the people flocked from alt parts of 


yn from the 
Before 
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Before diſmiſſing this general account of Abiſſinia, we 
ſhall ſay ſomething concerning the title abſurdly given to 
its monarch, of Preſter-John, and which ſeems to have 
had its riſe on the following occaſion. The king- 
dom of Tenduc in Proper Tartary, was governed 


by an ancient race of Chriſtian Princes, who bore 


the title of Preſter or Preſbyter John, as corruptly 
called by the Europeans, though principally _ to 
an epithet, which Ung-Chiang, one of the firſt of 
their monarchs, either took from Preſtigian, or was 
complimented with by his ſubjects, that word pro- 
perly ſignifying apoſtolical or orthodox; but corrupted 
into Preſter-John, on a ſuppoſition that he was a prieſt 
as well as a king. The fame of this monarch became 
ſo great in the time of John II. King of Portugal, 
Shen the firſt diſcovery of India was made, that he 
ſent Peter Covillan by fail to make enquiry after him 
in India. But as he could learn nothing of ſuch a 
Prince. there, being informed that there was a potent 
Chriſtian Emperor in Africa, he paſſed through that 
country in his way home, and was ſo kindly treated by 
the then reigning monarch, that he took it for granted 
this was the kingdom ſo much fought after, though 
he could find nothing like the title of Preſter-John. 
ABIUL, a village or ſmall town in the Ouvidoria de 
- Montemar d Velho, and province of Beira, in Portu- 
gal. Lat. 40 deg. 20 min. N. long. 17 deg. 10 
min. W. * 
ABKEFTLEBY, a rectory in Leiceſterſhire, in the gift 
of Mr. John Perkins. | 
ABLOE, a ſmall place of Tartary, in the Turkiſh em- 
pire in Europe, lying between the river Nieper and 
the Black ſea. Lat. 46 deg. 50 min. N. long. 33 deg. 
rs min. Ef * ceſs 
ABO, a diftri& in Finland Proper. See FinLanD. 
ABO, the capital town of Finland Proper, ſubject to 
Sweden. It ſtands on the angle formed by the gulphs 
of Bothnia and Finland, on the river Aurojocki, which 
runs through the town, 240 miles N. E. of Stock- 
holm. This is the beſt town in all the province; but 
the inhabitants ſuppoſe it to have been built as early as 
the year 1155. It is ſurrounded with mountains, has 
© the privilege of a ſtaple, and a commodious harbour. 
The Epiſcopal ſee, whoſe Biſhop is ſubje& to the Arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, was founded about 'the year 1226. 
In 1628 King Guſtavus Adolphus erected a college, 
which in 1640 Queen Chriſtina turned into an univer- 
ſity, granting it many privileges. The great or Epiſ- 
copal church, built in 1300, is a handſome ſtructure. 
This is the only royal juriſdiftion in the province, the 
vernor of which reſides here. The town has two 
xs une and carries on a good trade in linen, 
corn, proviſions, deals, &c. It was almoſt entirely 
reduced to aſhes in 1678; and taken by the Ruffians 
in 1713, who kept poſſeflion of it till 1720, during 
which interval they committed ſeveral exceſſes ; but it 
was reſtored to Sweden by the peace of Nyſtadt. It 
has frequently ſuffered by fire. Near the harbour 
ſtands a rock ſurrounded by the ſea, and, when ſhips 
paſs it, the compaſs, they ſay, does no longer point 
to the N. whence it is ſuſpe that it contains mines 


of load-ſtone. In 1743 a peace was concluded here 
It holds the eighth ſeat 


between Sweden and Ruſſia. 
in the general diet. Lat. 60 deg. 28 min. 
21 deg. 28 min. EK. | 
ABO-SLOT, or ABO-HUS, one of the oldeſt fortreſſes 
in Finland, ſituated on a peninſula near the mouth of 
the Aura. Since its firſt erection it has been deſtroyed 
ſeveral times by the enemy and by fire. Here King 
Erick XIV. was kept priſoner in the fixteenth 
century, Lat. 60 deg. 30 min. N. long. 24 deg; 


10 min. E. 

ABOIM DE NOBREGA, a ſmall diftrit in the pro- 

| vince of Entre Douro e Minho in Portugal. ; 

ABORAM, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Fez in M 
rocco, oppoſite to Melilla and, the cape called Three 
Points, and about five or fix leagues from it. It has 
nothing worth notice, except ſome villages, or rather 

hamlets, with a tower to keep off the pirates. It 
hardly affords ſufficient maintenance for its inhabi- 
tants, who moſtly live by the fiſhery about it. Lat. 


4 15. 1 „long. 1 deg. 39 min. W. 


long. 
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ABRAHAMSDORF, ABRAHAMFALVA, or ABRA- | 
HAMOWTZE, a populous little town, ſituated in a 
very fruitful ſoil for corn, in a diſtrict of Hungary, 
called the ſeat of the ten lancemen. Lat. 46 deg. 20 
min. N. long. 19 deg: 50 min. E. 

ABRANTES, a town of Eftremadura in Portugal, ſup- 
poſed, by its diſtance from Liſbon, to be the Tubucci 
of Antoninus, ſituated in the road from that capital 
to Emerita. It ſtands near the banks of the Tagus, 
on an eminence, which is entirely ſurrounded with 
gardens and olive- trees; the proſpe& very delightful : 
above it is an old caftle ſtrongly ſituated. The country 
between this and Liſbon is extremely pleaſant, and 
its peaches are noted for their wer nw 4 The number 
of the inhabitants is about 3500, and the place is di- 
vided into four pariſhes. It has a caſa de miſericor- 
dia, or houſe of mercy, an hoſpital, and four convents. 
Being of importance for the ſecurity of Eſtremadura, 
King Peter II. determined to fortify it. Alphonſus V. 
raiſed it to a county, and in 1718 John V. to a 
marquiſate. Lat. 39 deg. 19 min. N. long. 7 deg. 
18 min. W. | | 

ABREIRO, a ſmall place in the province of Traz los 
Montes in Portugal, conſiſting of between two and 
three hundred inhabitants. ſts diftrict comprehends 
only one pariſh, which belongs to the houſe of Villa- 
Real. Lat. 41 deg. 20 min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 
min. W. 

ABRISKER, a vicarage of Brecknockſhire in Wales, and 
in the gift of William Flower, Efq; 

ABRON, a: ſmall river of Nivernois in France. 

ABRUG-BANYA. See Gross-ScuLaTTEN. 

ABRUZZO, a province in the kingdom of Naples in 
Italy, divided by the river Peſcara into the Hither and 
Farther Abruzzo. The Hither is bounded on the W. 
and N. W. by the Farther Abruzzo; on the N. E. 

the Adriatic gulph; on the S. and S. E. by the ter- 
ritory of Moliſe; and on the 8. W. by that of La- 
voro. It has not only the Appenines running through 
it, but other mountains, eſpecially Monte Magella 
and Cavello; the former is always covered with ſnow, 
and often throws down thoſe alavanches or heaps of 
ſow, which by their fall ſwallow up paſſengers, 
and whatever happens in their way: at other times 
ſuch clouds of ſnow are raiſed, when the wind is 
high, as quite ſtifle or bury thoſe who unhappily 
meet with them. It is watered by ſeveral rivers, 


which render it fruitful, eſpecially in ſaffron. Here 
are many large woods, containing great numbers of 
- wolves, bears, and other wild : ſo that tra- 


vellers are always obliged to go in troops an 
armed. The Farther Abend bounded on cy N. 
W. by the Marca d' Ancona; on the 8. W. by Sabina 
and the Campagnia da Roma; on the S. E, by the 
Hither Abruzzo; and on the N. E. by the Adriatic 
gulph. It is cold and mountainous, yet fertile, healthy, 
pleaſant, and well inhabited, the people being induſtri- 
ous, eſpecially in woollen manufactures. | 
ABSTEINEN, a diſtrict and village on the further ſide 
of the Memel, in Ragnit bailiwic, and circle of Tapiau 
and Infterburg, in Pruffia, lying in a mountainous and 
— — country. . — is Me fertility of this 
ſtrip of land in corn and cattle, that it is uſually called 
an —— of Lithuania. FI 
„a curacy of Nottinghamſhire, in the gi 
a A of York, 4 bs A 
„a prebendary of Nottinghamſhire, in t 
ift of one of the — of Vork. N 
ABURFORD. See AB ERTOR 5. 
ABYDOS, a town and caſtle of the Leſſer Aſia, ſtandin 
on the ſouth entrance of the Halleſpont, now the ſout 
_ caftle of the Dardanelles. Here the ftreight dividin 
E from Aſia is two miles over. Lat. 40 deg. 16 
min: N. long. 27 deg. 26 min. E. 
ABYDOS, formerly the ſecond city of Thebais in Up- 


r Egypt, but at preſent in a very mean condition. 
YNHALL, a rechory of Glouceſterſhire, in the gift 


Mr. — M 
ABYSSINIA. See ATSsINTIA and ErRHTOPTA. 
| ACADIA, or ACADIE. See Nova ScoriA. 


| ACAPULCO, a town of Mexico in North America, in 
the S. E. corner of the province; ſituated on a fine 
D bay 


A CA 


bay of the Soutli ſea; it is not only the principal yort | 
e 


on this ſea, but the chief mart on the coaſt. 
town has high mounitains on the E. fide, and is very 
unhealthy from the end of November till the end of 
May; during which time here is no rain: and it is ſo 
hot'in January, when the fair begins, that the mer- 
chants are obliged to do all the buſineſs they can in the 
morning. When the fair is over, every body leaves 
the place, but a few blacks and mulattoes. | 
The caſtellar, or chief juſtice, here has 20,000 pieces 
of eight per annum,. and the comptroller and other 
officers little leſs :- the c alſo, though his allow- 
ance be no more than 180 pieces of eight, makes his 
place often worth 14,000, by the - burial-fees of ſtran- 
gers, for which he ſometimes demands not leſs than 
1000 pieces of eight. An hoſpital is maintained here, 


by deductions. from the pay of the ſoldiers, and the 


of the merchants. 
Four mountains appear from hence, above the har- 


bour, the loweſt of which is next the ſea, and the 
higheſt farther within the land: S. E. of that lies a 


voleano. On theſe mountains are deer, rabbits, and 
abundance of ſeveral forts of- fowl. 3 
The port of Acapulco is allowed by all proper judges 
to be an excellent harbour, far ſuperior to any in the 
South ſea. It is not only fafe and commodious, but 
withal ſo very large, that ſeveral hundred fail of ſhips 
may anchor in it, without running any hazard of in- 
juring one another. A ſmall, low iſland croſſes the mouth 
of the harbour, about a mile and a half long, and 
half a mile broad, ſtretching eaſt and weſt. It leaves a 
large, wide, and deep channel at each extremity, 


where ſhips may ſafely go in, and come out, taking 


the advantage of the winds. - They muſt enter with the 
ſea, and go out with the land-wind; but theſe winds 


| ſeldom or never fail to ſucceed each other alternately in 


their proper ſeaſon of the day or night. The weſter- 
moſt channel is the narroweſt; but ſo deep, that there 
is no anchoring: and the Manila ſhips, as well as 
thoſe from Lima, enter through this channel. The 
harbour runs in north about three miles; then, 
growing very narrow, turns ſhort to the W. and runs 


about a mile further, where it terminates. The town 


| caſtle, ſaid to have forty 


ſtands on the N. W. ſide: at the mouth of this 
narrow paſſage, cloſe by the ſea, and at the end of the 
town, there is a platform with a 1 
Oppoſite to the town, on the E. fide, ſtands a g 
ca of a very large bore. 
Ships commonly ride near the bottom of the r, 
under the command both of the caſtle and the plat- 


form. 


nee n 


and its trade, have run into an error as to its com- 


merce with Peru, which they confine to the annual 


| ſhip from Lima. This has no foundation in truth; for 


the Acapulco ſhip arrives, 


at all other ſeaſons of the except that wherein 
1 Chriſtmas, 
the trade is open, and ſhips of Peru come thither fre- 


quently, ſell their commodities, and carry back thoſe 
of Mexico. - 


But as the great importance of this place 


ſprings from the annual | ſhips of Lima and Manila, 
e 


are {aid to be the only veſſels that trade here. 
quered, are much richer, and of far r impor- 
tance to that crown, than we. .commo 


: 40 
undoubtedly they are ſtronger and better ITE in 


4 


thoſe parts than we have any accounts of, 28 8 


infallibly concluded from the vaſt riches which 


governors, and even their under oſſicers, acquire there: 
yet the only oommerce they have with the reſt of che 
world, is this by the port of 

Admiral, 


there never was any more than one annual ſhip which 


tons burthen. ; 


Now, indeed, 
there are two; one, the galleon or trading ſhip, and the 
other a kind of convoy. The convoy is © frigate of 
between twenty and thirty guns, the n a prodi- 
eſſel, of 1000, and ſometimes: 1200 


-V 
This is the effect of chat ſtrict regula- 


| 


the ci 
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tion, whereby the inhabitants are obliged to ſend only 
one ſhip annually. She is laden with all the rich pro- 
ducts of the ſuch as ambergreaſe, civet, bezoar, 
my large oriental pearls, vaſt quantities of piece-goods, 
and the value of about 100, ooo 1. ſterling in gold duſt. 
This voyage to Acapulco is extremel rous, as it 
is byfar the longeſt from land to land that can be made. 
They touch indeed at Guam, one of the Ladrones, and, 


except a day or two's ſtay there, paſs 3000 leagues with- 
out ſeeing any thing but ſea and ſky. e 


Nothing certainly, but the vaſt wealth that is ac- 


| quired, could tempt men to run ſuch a hazard. But our 


wonder will ceaſe when we conſider, that the captain 


of the galleon makes 40,000 pieces of eight, the pilot 


20,000, each of his two mates 9000, and every common 


ſeaman 1000, if he manages ntly. e - 

rally fail from Manila towards the latter = of the 
month of June, and arrive at Acapulco within ten 
days before, or ten days after Chriſtmas. 


About the ſame time the annual ſhip arrives from 


Lima, laden with the richeſt commodities of Peru, 
and at leaſt 2,000,000 of pieces of eight; theſe are 


to be laid out in the L e of Indian commodities 
at the fair of Acapulco, which-lafts ſometimes thirty 
days, and at which ſuch as come from the Eaſt Indies 


_ furniſh themſelves with all forts of European 
brought hither over land from the port of Vera Cruz. 


It is eaſily conceived what a ſtrange alteration 2 
at Acapulco on the commencement of this fair, which, 
from a dirty, dreary village, or at leaſt a very inconſidera- 
ble town, becomes a populous city, crowded with the 
richeſt commodities of both the Indies. When the 
fair is over, the belonging to the Mexican mer- 
chants are tranſported over land by mules; thoſe which 
are ſent into Peru are ſhipped. on board the annual 
galleon and other veſſels; and the Manila hips 28 ſoon 
as it is poſſible, prepares for her return to the Philip- 
ine iſlands. It was this ſhip. that modore, now 
rd Anſon, took, in his celebrated expedition to the 
South ſea. By the way we muſt remark, that for- 
merly the Lima ſhip was of very inconſiderable force, 
but of late, ſince our privateers have found the way 


into the South ſeas, they never employ any veſſel - 
ing les than forty guns; and the alſo is allowed « 
tender, ſometimes two. 


£ 


alſo 
The galleon, in her return from Acapulco to Manila, 


makes a much ſafer and ſpeedier voyage than in coming; 
- for, falling - 


down from 17 deg. to 19 deg. of latitude, 
ſhe runs away before the wind, and performs a courſe of 


about 2000 es in ten, twelve, or thirteen weeks 
at the moſt. Her return is expected with impa- 


tience, by reaſon of the great want the inhabitants of 
thoſe parts have of the goods ſhe 7 Beſides, ſhe 
brings the money for the pa the | 


"where fold +20 "coll -vhe. King. of Kean 250,000 


pieces of eight per annum. But then they take no no- 
tice of the immenſe quantities of ſpices and other rich 


. commodities brought from thence, or even of the large 


quantity of gold mentioned above, which will much 
more 1 that account. See the article 
ManiLa. Acapulco lies in lat. 17 deg. 26 min. N. 
long. 102 deg. 29 min. 


ACERENZA, anciently Acherontia, a ſmall town. of the 
Baſilicate in the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on the 
river Brandano, at the foot of the Appenines. It gives 


the title of Duke to the houſe of Caraccioli, and was 
formerly the ſee of an archbiſhopric; but afterwards 
removed to Matera in Terra d' Otranto. It lies ni 


miles E. from Naples. Lat. 40 deg. 20 min. N. long. 


456 deg. 5 min, E. 1 os 
AQCERNO,, or ACERNUM, in the hither principate 


— 


les, anciently a town of the Picentini, now a 


of 
_ fmall-Epiſcopal fee Under that of Salerno: Ie is fel 


at the mot, af Gps: penines, and thirty miles E. of 
0 4 


t. 40 deg. 52 min. N. long. 15 
deg. 46 min. 


A, ancient! Acerrae, a ſmall city in the Terra 
di Lavora of Naples, ſituated on the river Patria. It 


is the ſee of a biſhap, and gives the title of Count 
to the houſe of Cardenas... It is ſubject to the Arch- 
biſhop, of Marlen and 0 

| thatcity. Lat.41deg. 5 min. N. Jong: 15deg, 10m A a 


only eight miles diſtant from 


A C H 


ACHA, or ACA, one of the four diſtricts of the province 


of Teſſet or Farther Sus in Africa, the moſt inland of | 


all, except Zahara. It conſiſts of three walled towns 
near one another, inhabited by the Zeneti and Hideli 
Arabs ; many of whom, by contracting an alliance 
with the Bereberes, learnt their way of building, and 


living in towns and houſes. Theſe cities, as well as 


ditary in his family, under the authori 


the villages about them, were once rich and powerful, 
till almoſt deſtroyed by inteſtine wars; and had lain 
waſte a long time, till a Marabort, named Vizaaden, 
found means to reconcile thoſe different nations, and 
rebuild and repeople the deſolate places; for which he 
was created lord of them, and the honour made here- 
of the ſheriffs. 


The inhabitants, eſpecially of the villages, are till 


other redoubts in the adjacent marſhes. 
are aſcended to by ſteps or ladders, being built on poſts 
two feet above the ground; becauſe, in the, rainy ſea- 
to hpuſe in boats. Their floors, 


and th 
leaves. 


or blind-houſes, to ſecure their beſt 
which, among ſuch reedy buildings, often makes dread- 


20 deg. 52 min. E. 
ACHE, or ACHIN, the 


matra, in the 


and have little but their dates to exchange for 
INES is here ſo ſcarce, that few, except thoſe 
of the higher rank, can purchaſe it. 
CHAILA, now Livadia, a province of European Tur- 
key, the moſt conſiderable part of Greece, as con- 
ining the famous cities of Thebes, Athens, Delphi, 


Pythia, &c. alſo the mounts Parnaſſus, Helicon, and 
other places eminent in ancient hiſto 


It is bounded 
on the E. by the Morea, on the W. by Albania, on 
the N. by the Archipelago, and on the S. by the gulphs 
of Lepanto and Engia. It is a pleaſant, fruitful coun- 
try, extending about 130 miles from S. E. to N. W. 
but its greateſt breadth is not much above thirty- 


ACHEM, a country of the Eaſt Indies, bounded on the 
N. by the 


territories of Boutan, on the 8. by the king- 


| dorm of Arts on the E. by China, and on the W. by 
* ſee of E b Turkey 
| biſhop's ſee, of Epirus in European Tur 


- 


OVU, called from the river Achelous, a 
ſubject to 
of Arta. Lat 40 deg. 26 min. N. long. 


capita of che iſland of Su- 
| the Eaſt Indies. It js a large, populous city, 
ſituated on the N. W. point of the iſland, in a plain, 


by a pleaſant river, about a league and a half from the 


ſea. | The harbour, which is good, and capable of 


any number of the largeſt ſhips, is com- 


We! 
man y a ſpacious royal fortreſs on the left ſide of 
te river, encompaſſed by a ditch well fortified, accord- 


ing to the Indian manner, and mounted with cannon. 
Neuboff ſays, it has ſeven gates, and that there are 
The houſes 


ſon, the city is ſo overflowed, that they go from houſe 
DOA | partitions, and ſides, 
are of ſplit bamboos, the middle of cocoa branches, 
are covered with reeds, cocoa, or palmeto 
„They are palliſadoed every one by themſelves, 


except in two or three of the chief ſtreets, where th 


Ne e, and the ttreet, or camp, as it 
„here the Chineſe live, - The houſes are faid to 


, bave 

: Fe, in the, whole, ſeven. or eight thouſand, by Dam- 
| wy >, EI opeans live as near to one another as tb 

- Can, in a long ſtreet near the river; and though — 
| r join, yet their yards are only parted by a 


few bamboos. They conſiſt of Engliſh, Dutch, Danes, 


me of them are as 1 as the com- 


_ trance. is very narrow, and about three or four feet 

high; and is 2 large ſtone, always ready fitted, 
to ſtop it upon oc „ b the common door, 
that ſecures it againſt the natives, who are always 

armed with ſwords, daggers, targets, &c. and are very 
jealous of Europeans. 4 


3 


Which returns are chi 


here trade with large proes to Pegu, 


ivory, bees-wax, - mortivan, and ſmall 


| which is about four miles 
bander, who is a: fort of comptrolier of the cuſtoms, 
and common atbitrator of the differences among the 


. which the ſhips 

and country during & who take 
oath, lift up a ſhort dagger, in a gold cafe, three times 
to their heads; and this is called receiving thi 
trade. Captain Hamilton ſays, this chap is a piece of 


Ti: 


quarters of s fared horfe.. Cocks are the largeſt 


tdeir whole eftates on a battle: but Mr. 


ACM 


walk in them. The moſt common diſtempers here are 


| fevers, fluxes, and agues, frequently occaſioned by 
intemperance, or ſleepi 


_ cold in the night, becauſe of the great dews. Mr. 


vg in the air, which is very 


Lockyer gives us the following account of its trade: 
It is a very confiderable port for the great quantities 
of goods ſent yearly te it from all parts of India, for 
made in gold duſt; for tho 
they have camphire and ſapan wood, the whole coun- 
try does not produce the value of a ſhip's cargo in a 
As for the camphire, it is only found among 


the Sundy iſlands on its coaſt, and is often a proper 


commodity for China, here They ſay it ſerves as aleaven 


to ripen and prepare the common fort that our 


thecaries are ſupplied with, which is not above a fortieth 
part of the value of Achin or Borneo camphire. The 


commodities imported are opium, falt-petre, rice, gee 
i. e. buffalo's butter turned to oil; all ſorts of 2 16 
and filk manufactures from 


Bengal, tobacco, onions 
callico and muſlin, eſpecially brown and blue long- 


_ cloths, and ſallampores; with ſeveral ſorts of chints 
for cloaths; and ſometimes gun-powder from Madraſs. 


The Moors 


| employ two large ſhips every year to fetch 
the product of Camb 111 
buy up elephants here. The Chineſe: alſo glut 


the markets with theſe commodities; and the Mallays 
Quedah, Johone, 
and all their gwn coaſt; fromwhence they are plentifully 
ſupplied with neceſſaries they otherwife muſt want, as 
jars as alſo 
with pepper, which grows indeed in this iſland, but 
not in this part of it. 
On the arrival of a ſhip at the mouth of a river, 
below the town, the ſhaw- 


merchants, muſt be applied to for liberty to trade. 


- - When the guards give notice to the ſhawbander, or 
. his deputy, who ſwear thoſe that land, to obſerve the 


articles made betwixt the natives and companies to 
and to be faithful to the King 
ſtay ; thoſe who take this 


the chap-for 
ſilver, about eight ounces weight, in form of a 


cCroſs. 


This place is noted for being the firſt town our Engli 
ſhips come to in this part of the world: and our 
India company had a factory here formerly, but recalled 


it, becauſe it did not anſwer; yet any r who 


have proes of — fifteen tons, 
employed in profitable voyages to 
the coaſt of Pegu, Malacca, &c. but their Ayin — 


which are. only for fiſhing, coaſting, and viſiting the 


F 
i 


z 


F 
8 
1 


Z 
5 


ziſlands, are ſo narrow, that two men 
a+breaft in the wideſt part of them. They 
miles an hour. Befides other fiſh in 
ſharks are often fold in the market; and 
thinks, that the biageſt in the fea are on 
he iſland. He deſcribes the cat-fiſh 
fize-of 'a mackarel. In its war- 

the fleſh of goats and buffaloes; which 
of all meat; and be 


a canoe, and, with a ſmall fail, will run 
leads wo mouths; long whiſkers, priekle 
e 40 be had, beſides fowls, which are dear 
fleſh 
ſlaug 


5 
a 
: 


| ever ſo 
it t6oks worſe than the 
here 
be ſeen any where, and the true game-breed 
is ſo much valued, — cockers will oſten venture 
re- 
a la obſerved by the ſportſmen, that if the 
cock does not ſtrike or peck the dead one, after 
PBS 4. TS | < 


before 


; 


A C H :ACO 


it is disfigured as much as poſſible with its on blood,  ACHIN. See Acyem. | ry 
the company adjudges the battle not won; and there- | ACHMETSCHET, a town in the peninſula of the 
fore ſtakes muſt be drawn. He ſays the Europeans Crim of Tartary, and the refidence of the Sultan Gal- 
here often go out in the night to ſhoot wild hogs ; ga, or eldeſt fon of the Chan. It ſtands on the largeſt 
and that hog-deer, about the ſize of tabbits, are alſo nver in this country. Lat 45 deg. N. long. 33 deg. 
common in their markets, which the country Fo min. E. | | 
ple catch in burrows in the woods, eſpecially about | ACHONRY, ACHENRY, or ACONRY, once a city 
a — They are | hog-headed; and hoofed and biſhopric; but ſince united to Killala, and now 
like deer, and their hocks are often tipp'd with ſilver only a ſmall village, in the county of Slego, and pro- 
for tobacco ſtoppers. In this animal is found the bitter | vince of Connaught in Ireland. Lat. 54 deg. 10 min. 
benꝛoar, called pedra de porco ſiacca, worth ten times] N. long. 8 deg. 35 min. E. > 
. Its weight in gold-- The curious may ſee a particular | ACHRIDA. See OcuriDa. ET 
account of the other b&oars, in the account of India | ACHYR, a — — of Poland, defended by a caſtle. 
12 Mr. Lockyer, Here are good ſerviceable,” but little, | It lies on the river Vorſklo, in the Volhinia Inferior, on 
- horſes; which are often carried to Madraſs, but never | the borders of Ruſſia, to which empire it is ſubject. 
fetch much. Our author adds, that the Dutch ſeldom | Lat. go deg. 29 min. N. long. 57 deg. 40 min. E. 
Vuiſit this port, becauſe they are not allowed to trade, | ACIERNO. : See AckR xo. 
but on extravagant terms; that even the Engliſh trade, AcCIT ANI, an ancient people of Spain, who worſhipped 
as ĩt is, is precarious, and liable to be diſputed upon | Mare by an image, whoſe head was ſurrounded by 
: ay change of government; and that the goods pro- — 5 de | 2: WET. of 
per for this port from England, are ſword-blades, and | ACKEERSUNDT, a ſmall iſland on the S. of Norway, 
all che forts which turn to account in Madraſs. To- near Frederickſtadt. Lat. 59 deg. 10 min. N. long. 
baccq; is much uſed here, but they have little or none | II deg. 15 min. E. 0 „ eee 
of their own raiſing; ſo that they are ſupplied with it ACK LAM, a tewn in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, re- 
from other parts at a dear rate, and, for want of] markable for being the place where the _— of the 
pipes, they ſmoak as they do on the Coromandel coaſt, | Emperor Severus, who died at York, was burnt to 
in a bunco, that is, the leaf of a tree, rolled up with | - - aſhes.” It lies twelve miles from York, and its vica- 
a little tobacco in it; which they light at one end, | rage is in the gift of the Chancellor of Vor. 
and draw the ſmoak through the other, till it burns | ACLAMAR, a large lake in Turcomania, called Man- 
quite up to their lips. Theſe rolls are curiouſly made, | tiana by Strabo, and by others Vaſtan or Adaunas. 
and fold in the market, twenty or _ in a bundle. ACLEY, or ACLECH, a place in the dioceſe of Durham, 
Captain Hamilton ſays, this city affords nothing of | where a council of Biſhops was held Sept. 26, 788, 
its own product fit for exportation, except gold-duſt, of and ſeveral regulations made concerning church- diſ- 
Which it has plenty, and the fineſt of any in theſe parts, | cipline. It lies eleven miles S. of Durham.  - 
it being two per cent. better than the Andraghiry or ACM O DES, or EMODÆ. See SHETLAND, Theſe are 
Paha gold, and equal in touch to our Guinea. mentioned by Pliny; and are undoubtedly the iſles of 
They find it in gullies or rivulets, as it waſhes from Shetland in Scotland, in the Deucalidonian ſea, though 
the mountains, of which there is a high pyramidical one] taken by ſome for the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſlands 
called Gold Mount, ſaid to furniſh them with 10001b. of that kingdom. The largeſt of the Acmodes is 
weight yearly. T1 505 212 Yd” Shafts dH Mainland. we . N a 
; The King of Achem's palace, which is but an or- | ACMONIA, a city of Dacia, ſituated on the Danube, 
dinary building in the middle of the town, is ſaid to be | _ Trajan's bridge. It was built by the Emperor 
about Half a league in compaſs, and is ſurrounded by | - erus, and lies twelve leagues E. of Temeſwaer. 
a broad deep moat, as well as great banks of Alſo a\Biſhop's ſee in Phrygia Major in Aſia, under the 
+, caſt up and planted with canes that grow to a vaſt | - Archbiſhop of Laodicea, and on the confines of Eumenia. 
height and thiekneſs, ſo. that they cover the palace, | Lat. 3 3 min. N. long. 59 deg. 50 min. E. 
and render it almoſt inacceſſible. There are four ACOLAS TRE, one of the ſmaller rivers in Nivernois, 
gates to it, a ſtohe wall on each ſide of it, about ten | a government of France. | p 
feet high, ſupporting a terras, where ſome guns are | ACOLIN, a river of Nivernois, a goverment of France. 
planted; and a little ſtream runs through it, which is ACOLIN, another ſmall river in Nivernois, a govern- 
© lined with ſtones and has ſteps at the bottom of it for | ment of France, - ' - n er 
the ſake of bathing. Achem lies 450 miles N. W. of ACOMA, a town of Mexico in North America, ſituated 
the city of Malacca. Lat: 5 min. 40 deg. N. long. | on a high mountain, and defended by a fortified caſtle; 
- 04: Min.-30; deg; En... 244 is ſubject to the Spaniards, and commonly called St. 
ACHERON, a river of Albania, the ancient Epirus in | Stephen d' Acoma. Lat. 22 deg. 10 min. N. long. 104 
European Turkey, of which the poets make frequent | deg. 15 min. W. | : Ak GD 
mention, and is now called Delichi--7 > 15 + ACOMACK, the moſt northerly county of Virginia, 
ACHERON, a ſtinking fen or lake, in the Terra di | and alſo the largeſt in that colony, containing 200, 923 
Lavoro of Naples in Italy, a ſmall diſtance from the acres of land, but not ſo populous as thoſe on the 
_ cave of the Cumæan Sybil, between that and Miſeno, other ſide of the bay, and has only one pariſh. It 
of which the ancients, eſpecially the give ſuch is a peninſula, and bounded on the N. by Maryland, 
a a dreadful deſcription; and Virgil calls it Tenebroſa | on the S. and E. by the Atlantic ocean, and on the 
palus, the dark lake. It is now called Lago della | Wi. by the bay of Cheſepeak. The river Cliſſoneſſex, 
Coluccia, and is only uſed for ſteeping and macerating and ſeveral others, riſe in this country. 
hemp and flax, whereby the water is rendered blac CONA, a ſmall town and caſtle in Lower Saxohy, two 
and ſtinking: but this brings annually into the annunci- | miles from Deſſau. Lat. 51 deg. 48 min. N. long. 12 
ata hoſpital at Naples, eight or nine thouſand crowns. | - 865 Gi . „„ eee 30 en 161, ene 
For the inereaſe of its fiſhery, a canal has been made from | ACONBURY, a curacy in Herefordſhire, in the gift of 
the ſea into it, by which means its waters have been the governors of Guy's hoſpital: U ha 3h, 
rendered fitter for haſh to live in; and theſe are ge- | ACONE, a pare and town of Bithynia on the Euxine ſea, 
. |,nerally eels or barbels. Moſt af the fiſhermen live on | near Heraclea Pontica. Lat. 41 deg. 10 min. N. long. 
little iſland in the middle of the lake. | 23 deg. 15 min. k. 

L. two iſlands in Broadhaven- bay, in the county | ACONIS, a mountain of Bithynia in Aſia, near Hera- 
of Mayo, and province of Connaught in Ireland. | clea, where the poiſonous herb aconite grows in great 
They lie about ſeven miles from the ſhore, with a | plenty, and from whence it has its name. 

. ſound. betwixt them, and afford ſhelter againſt all | ACORES,-a ſmall place of Beira in Portugal, conſiſting 
winds; but are not frequented unleſs when ſhips -are | of 160 inhabitants. Lat. 40 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
forced in by a *, ro. (115 033k 99 63.97 © 1607 deg. 15 min. W. j (La HO Lk * Wanne, 
ACHILLA M. See Caoce,: Cape. dum ot 21 | AGO £5 a ſavage nation of Indians, inhabiting ſome 
ACHILLEUS, one of the two harbours of Cabo Ma- | CES ort aue die, eie e PHE 
r the promontary of Tanara; in the | ACOUS; a ſmall but the principal place in the valley of 
rea and European Turkey; the other is called Aſpe; belonging to the bailiwie of Oleron, and prin- 
Plamatheus, | cipality 


* 


* 
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A CR 
cipality of Bearn in France. Lat. 43 deg. 5 min. N. 


long. 50 min. E f a 

ACQS, a little town in the county of Foix, and govern- 
ment of the ſame name, in France, ſituated at the foot 
of the higheſt Pyrennes. It has its name from the 
warm waters near it, which are greatly frequented and 
eſteemed. Lat. 43 deg. N. long. 1 deg. 40 min. E. 

ACQS, a viſcounty of Landes or Lannes, belonging to 

| Gaſcony in France. ; | 

ACQS, or DAX, Aquae Tarbelliae, or Auguſtae, a ci : of 
France on the river Adour, in the diſtrict of Auribat. 
Itis the ſee of a Biſhop, the ſeat of a judicature, a baili- 
wic, and an election. Its Biſhop is under the Arch- 
biſhop of Auch or Aix; has a dioceſe comprehending 
243 pariſhes, with a revenue of 14,000 livres, and pays 
a tax of 500 florins to the court of Rome. Here are ſix 
convents, a college and an hoſpital. The fortifications 
of the town are inconſiderable, and its caſtle of little 
ſtrength. Both in the city and its „ . are 
warm baths. Lat. 43 deg. 47 min. N. long. 1 deg. 
10 min. E. 

ACQUA, a ſmall place in the Great duchy of Tuſcany 
in Italy, ſo called from its warm baths. Lat. 43 deg. 
45 min. N. long. 12 deg. 10 min. E. 5 

ACQUA PENDENTE, fo called from its abounding 
with water, a little town near the river Pelia, in the 
territory of Orvieto, belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate in Italy. It ſtands on a high rock, forty-ſix 
miles N. of Rome, and is the ſee of a Biſhop. In 
the town and neighbourhood are ſixteen churches 
and convents. Lat. 44 deg. 39 min. N. long. 12 deg. 


17 min. E. 

ACQUATACCIO; formerly Almo, a ſmall river near 
Rome, croſſing the old Via Appia, _ into the Ti- 
ber, or Tivoli, a little below the Mons Teſtaceus. 

ACQUA VIVA, a ſmall place in the territory of Bari, a 

rovince of Naples in Italy. Lat. 41 deg. 5 min. N, 
ong. 16 deg. 20 min. E. 

AC VE. See ACQs. ; 

ACQUI, a fortified town on the river Bormio; near the 
place where it falls into the Ero, and contiguous to 
the Apennines of Montferat in Italy. It has its name 

from the medicinal warm baths here, much reſorted to 
for cold diſtempers of all kinds. The ancients called 
it Aquæ Statell=. It is ſuppoſed to have been built 
by a people inhabiting the Alps, which Livy calls 
Ligures Statelletas. It is the ſee of a Biſhop under 
the Archbiſhop of Milan. Though the waters here are 
boiling hot, yet it is ſaid that a kind of graſs ſwims on 
the ſurface,” of a fine green colour. Acqui has loſt 
much of its ancient ſplendor and riches, from its inteſ- 
tine diſcords. It lies forty miles N. W. of Genoa. 
Lat. 44 deg. 45 min. N. long. 8 deg. 40 min. E. 

ACRA, or ACRE, is the laſt and moſt ſouthern city on 
the Phoenician coaſt in Afiatic Turkey, ſituated in the 
tribe of Aſſer, at the N. W. entrance of a Wy, ge- 
nerally computed to be about three leagues over, and 
two leagues deep, though it does not ſeem to be ſo 
much. It ſtands in a very large and fertile plain, 
bounded on the N. at about twelve miles diſtance, 
by the mountains anciently called Antilibanon; and 
to the E. by the fine — fruitful hills of Galilee, 
about ten miles from this city, which ſeem to have 
ſeparated the tribes of Zebulon and Nepthali, from the 
tribe of Aſſer, but was never entirely poſſeſſed by the 
Iſraelites. The ancient name of this city was Ake, 
or, as it is called in Scripture, Accho. It was one of 
the places out of which Aſſer could not drive the an- 
cient inhabitants, and ſeems always to have retained 
this name among the natives of the country, for the 

preſent Arabs call it Akka. The Greeks gave it the 
name of Ptolemais, from one of the Ptolemies, __ of 
Egypt; and when it was in the poſleſſion of the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, it was called St. 
John d' Acre. As this port muſt always have been of 


great importance in time of war; the town has conſe- | 


quently undergone great changes. It was taken in 

36 by the Saracens: In 1104, the Chriſtians be- 

came maſters of it under Baldwin the Firſt King of 

| Jeruſalem, by the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe galleys. 

In 1187, Saladin, Sultan of Ægypt, got poſſeſſion of 

tz . in 1191, Philip King of France, and Richard 
9, 2. ” 


a 
King of Eng and, retook it: but in 1291, the Saracens 
aflaulted and deſtroyed the city, that is, the fortitica- 
tions, which they afterwards repaired. It was taken 
from them by the Turks in 1517, and is ftill under 
their juriſdiction. This place may be conſidered as 
divided into three parts; that is, the old city, the new 
city, and the quarter where the knights and other 
religious orders had their convents. The preſent town 
ſeems to ſtand on the ſpot of the old city, being walled 
at the S. W. corner, and waſhed by the ſea on the 
S. and W. ſides. It has a ſmall bay to the E. which 
ſeems to have been the ancient port, but is now almoſt 
filled up. There are great remains of this old port, 
within which ſmall ſhips anchor in the ſummer, and 
take in their loading. There was doubtleſs a ftrong 
wall on the N. fide of the old town, to defend it on 
the ſide of the land, of which there is now no remains. 
The preſent town is near a mile in circumference, 
and has no walls; for the Arabs will not permit them 
to build any, as they would, by that means, loſe the 
power they now maintain over the city, and might be 
ſhut out of it at- pleaſure. To the N. and N. E. of 
this city, and of the port, was the quarter of the 
knights, and the religious orders, extending, about 


three quarters of a mile from E. to W. and might be 


half a quarter of a mile broad. At the W. end of 
it, there are ruins of a large building, and where, ac- 
cording to tradition, the palace of the Grand Maſter . 
of the knights of St. John, who retired to this place, 
after they loſt Jeruſalem, was erected. This ſtructure 
was repaired and inhabited by the great Feckerdine, 


| Prince of the Druſes. At the end of this building . 


are the remains of what ſeem.to have been a ve 
grand ſaloon, and a ſmaller room of the ſame archi- 
tecture at the end of that. To the S. there was a 
noble and well-built chapel, the walls of which are 
almoſt entire. Towards the E. end of the town was 
the houſe of the knights, and a ſtrong well-built church 
. — to it, ſaid to be dedicated to St. John. 
hat remains of it is a low maſſive building; and it 
is probable, that there was a grand church over it: 
in the vault of this building, is a relief of the head of 
St. John in a charger. Between this and the palace 
of the Grand Maſter, there was a very large and mag- 
nificent nunnery; ſome of the lofty walls of the con- 
vent are ſtanding, and the — is almoſt entire. 
When the city was taken by the Mahometans, it is 
ſaid, that the abbeſs and nuns, like thoſe of Scotland, 
cut off their noſes to ſecure their chaſtity, and were 
inhumanly murdered by the ſoldiers. In this city alſo 
our King Edward I. when Prince, receiving a wound 
with a poiſoned arrow, was cured by his wife Eleanor, 
by.ſucking out the poiſon. North of this quarter is a 
foſſe, and beyond it, what I call the new quarter of. 
the city; but it did not extend fo far to the E. To 
the N. and E. of this, and to the E. of the quarter 
of the knights, are remains of a beautiful modern forti- 
fication, carried on to the 8. though it was not ſo ſtron 
in that part. As it was a modern fortification, it m 
conſequently have been built by the Saracens or 


Arabs, to defend themſelves againſt the invaſion of 


the Turks. There is a double rampart and foſſe, lined 
with ſtone: the inner rampart was defended with 
ſemicircular baſtions. At the E. end, within theſe 
fortifications, is a well, called the fountain of Mary ; 


and there is great reaſon to think that the river Belus 


was brought through the foſſe, becauſe it is mentioned 
in the account of the ſiege, that a certain body of 
men attacked the city from the bridge, over the Belus 
to the Biſhop's palace; and, if it. was ſo, the city by 
this means became an iſland. Indeed ſome veſtiges of 
the old channel ſtill remain, together with the ruins 
of a ſmall bridge near the town, and of a larger, fur- 
ther on. The Belus muſt have been a great conveni- 
ency in ſupplying the town with water, in caſe it ran 
through the foſſe; ſo that there is no doubt but that 
the enemy would turn the river, as they probably did, 
to the very place where it now falls into the ſea. * 

There are no remains of antiquity in the old city, 
except ſome veſtiges of the magnificent and lofty ca- 
thedral church of St. Andrew, which had a portico. 
round it, and appears to have been a fine Gothic 

Sp. | E building. 


*. 


3 


building. The Biſhop's palace was probably near it. 
At a little diſtance to the N. W. are the remains of a 
very ſtrong building, called the Iron Caſtle, from 
which there ſeems to have been three walls by the ſea- 
ſide, and ſeveral other buildings; as appears from many 
parts of the rock, which ſeem to have been cut out in 
order to lay foundations. 

The Greeks have a Biſhop here, and a very good 
old church and convent. The Latin fathers of the 
Holy Sepulchre have apartments, and a chapel ina kane, 
which ſerves as a convent; and all the Europeans live 
in the kane, except the Engliſh Conſul. The Maro- 
nites and Armenians have each of them a church. 
The trade here, for the moſt part, conſiſts, in an ex- 
port of corn for Europe, and of cotton for Egypt, 
and other places, eſpecially on this coaſt. The mer- 
chants frequently on their trade by advancing 
money to the Arabs before-hand, and taking the pro- 
duce of their land at very reaſonable rates, which gives 

- the European merchants a great intereſt in the country. 
Acra is now only a ſmall village, lying to the S. of 
Tyre. Lat 33 deg. 35 min. N. long. 36 deg. 20 min. E. 

AC 
there is a Britiſh fort and factory. Lat. 5 deg. 10 min. 
N. long. 2 min. W. 


ACROCERAUNIA. See CIM ERR Montidia. 


ACRO POLIS, a fortreſs belonging to Athens, in Euro- 


pean Turkey, built on a ſteep rock, with only one 
aſcent to it. At the bottom of it ſtood the rich 
beautiful temples of Minerva and Victory without wings. 
ACROTERI, a ſmall town in the iſland of Sautorin, 
lying in the ſea of Candia in the Mediterranean. Lat. 

36 deg. 25 min. N. long. 26 deg. 1 min. E. 
ACSAR, or AMZARBA, a city of Cilicia in Aſia, on 
the river Pyramus; formerly an Archbiſhop's ſee under 


= + the Patriarch of Antioch, now ruined by the Turks. 


It lies eight miles E. of Flaviada, and was the birth- 
place of Dioſcorides, the famous phyſician. Lat. 38 

- deg. 50 min. N. long. 64 deg. 20 min. E. 
ACSTED, or ACSTEDA, a town in the duchy of Bre- 
men in Germany, twenty-four miles to the N. of 
Bremen. Lat. 53 deg. 45 min. N. long. 8 deg. 30 

- min. a 2 
AC TIUM, the ancient name of Cape Figalo, in Epyrus, 
a province of European Turkey, famous for the naval 
battle between Marc Antony and Au ; in which 
the former, flying baſely after Cleopatra, was totally de- 
feated. Auguſtus built the city of Nicopolis in me- 
mory of this victory, and inſtituted the Actium games. 
It was formerly'a conſiderable city, and adorned with a 
beautiful temple of Apollo ; but is now an ordinary 


ſea-port town and promontory. 


ACTON, be, and J/4/, two villages of Middleſex, | 


about fix miles from London, and derive their names 
from the oaks which formerly grew there in abundance, 
The firſt is noted for its medicinal wells. The pariſh- 
- church is in the other village, a mile to the W. in the 
road to Oxford; but this place is only noted for ſome 
gentlemens ſeats. Betwixt the two Actons is Friar's- 
lace, which, from ſeveral tokens, is ſuppoſed to have 
— a monaſtery; and at a farm-houſe there is an 
orchard, called, in old writings, the Devil's orchard. 
The living is a rectory, and in the gift of the Biſhop 
of London. * RO 
ACTON BURNEL, a place in Shropſhire, where 
tlie Burnels family, as ancient as William the Con- 
queror, and afterwards the Lovels, had a caſtle. In 
2 reign of Edward I. an aſſembly of parliament was 
held here, the Lords fitting in the caſtle, and the 
Commons in a barn belonging then to the Abbot of 
St. Peter and St. Paul at „which is ftill 
- ſtanding. In this ſeſſion was renewed the famous act 
called Statute- Merchant. One of the Burnels obtained 
a charter from King Henry III. for a market, and 
two annual fairs here ; but 
been diſuſed. 
CUMOLDO, a ſmall place 
| 238 of Naples in Italy. Lat. 39 deg. 30 min. N. 
0 


long. 17 dep 20 min, E. 

CZ Ep. a little town in Moldavia, in European Tur- 
key, on the river Mifſovo, below the town of Bramlow. 
Lat. 46 deg, 20 min, N. long. 29 deg. 10 min. E. 


and 


, a town on the coaſt of Guinea in Africa, where 


z excepting one fair, have | 
in the Farther Abruzzo, a 


| 


the Dean of Coventry 


K D E 
ADAR, lake of ſalt water on the weſtern coaſt of che 


_ Caſpian ſea. 

ADAMS HEIDE, a place in the circle of Raſtenburg, 
belonging to the kingdom of Pruſſta, which Wandlaken 
ſold, in 1737, to King Frederick-William for 42,000 
2 t 54 deg. 10 min. N. long. 22 deg. 15 
min. E. 

ADANA, or ADENA, a city of Cilicia in Aſiatic Tur- 
key, ſituated about thirty- five miles E. of Tarſus. The 
country about it is rich and fertile ; and the ground 
produces ſuch fruits all the year round, as in other 
climates grow only at certain ſeaſons, particularly me- 
lons, cucumbers, pomegranates, pulſe, and herbs of all 
ſorts. The winters here are very mild and ferene ; 
but the ſummers are fo hot, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to ſhelter themſelves among the mountains 
called Cayaſſa, where they continue ſix months, amidſt 
ſhady trees, grottos, ſweet ſprings, &c. ſpending their 
time very delightfully. On the S. fide of Adana, and 
at the foot of its walls, runs a large river called 
Choquen, on whoſe banks ſtands a caſtle built on a 
rock; and though little, yet is very ſtrong, having a 
garriſon of ſoldiers who live in it with their wives and 
children, making forty or fifty families. In it is a 
dreadful round priſon, about ſixty feet in circumfe- 
rence, and forty in depth. Going out of the town, on 

the ſame ſide with the caſtle, you croſs a ſtately _ 
of fifteen arches, in the way to the aqueducts; at the 
bottom of which are ſeveral wheels for drawing water 
from the Choquen, and which is conveyed, by diffe- 
rent conduits, into all parts of the town. Few 
Cities in this part of the world have a greater number 
of beautiful fountains than this, which the learned 
Huetius ſuppoſes to have been called Adana, from 
en, on account. of its fine ſituation and fruitful ſoil, 

it being reſorted to from all the towns of Cilicia, eſpe» 
cially thoſe ſituated in the mountains, for its wines, 
corn, and other fruits. Adana is about eighteen miles 
from the Mediterranean. Lat. 37 deg. 16 min. N. 

long. 35 deg. 42 min. KE. 

AD » A little town in the county of Limerick, and 

province of Munſter in Ireland, on the river Mage, a 
ittle above its influx into the Shannon. It was for- 
merly fortified. _ | : | | 

ADASA, a city of Judæa, near Beth-horon, where Judas 
Maccabzus overthrew and killed Nicanor. Lat. 31 
deg. 40 min. N. long. 44 deg. 40 min. E. 


ADBASTON, a prebendary in the deanry of Coventry 


and Litchfield, in the gift of his Majeſty. 
ADBASTON, a curacy of Staffordſhire, in the gift of 
ADBOLTON 3 | 
, a reQtory of Notti ire, in the gi 
of the Duke of Kingſton. he | 5 
AD DA, a ſtream ifluing from the Lago di Coma, in the 
du f Milan, which, aſter running from N. W. to 
8. E. at laſt takes the name of a river, being then 
called the Adda, and falls into the Po near Cremona. 
ADDA, or ABDUA, a river riſing in mount Braulio, 
and falling into the county of Bormio, a lordſhip be- 
longing to the ſubjects of the Griſons at the foot of 
the Alps; whence it paſſes into the Valteline, and 
thence into the lake of Como, doing a great deal of 
ſervice to the country in its courſe, though it ſome- 
times overflows its banks. | x 
ADDA, or GIERA D'ADDA, a little country in the 
duchy of Milan, between the rivers Adda Serio; 
in which territory is the town of Agnadel, famous for 
the great victory which Lewis XII. gained there 
over the Venetians in 1509. 
ADDINGHAM, a rectory in Yorkſſlire, in the gift of 
the Uniyerſity of Cambridge. dal 
ADDINGHAM, a vicarage of Cumberland, in the gift 
of the Dean and Chapter of Carliſle. 
ADDLESTOCK, or ADDESTOCE, a of 
Buckinghamſhire, in the gift of the Biſhop of Lin- 
colin. | | 
ADDLETHORPE, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the 
ift of his Majeſty. +26 | | ; 
ADEA, a province of Annian, on the E. coaſt of Africa. 
ADEA, a province of Upper Ethiopia, confining on the 
Red ſea. It was once ſubject to the Kings of Abiſ- 
ſinia, but now principally tothe Turks and *ortuguele. 


1 6 
Teis a fruitful country, abounding in woods, and thoſe 


' well ſtocked with cattle and fruit. The inhabitants 
are olive-coloured, and originally Arabians. Magadona 
is their moſt noted town, pleaſantly ſeated, and much 
frequented by the Portugueſe, who barter Indian com- 
modities for honey, wax, and Abiſſinian ſlaves; which 
laſt is their principal merchandize. | 
ADEBETH, an iland, otherwiſe called Gezirath, for- 
merly Lachos,, and The Golden land, in the Lower 
Egypt in Africa. It is ſituated in the Nile, about a 
league above Foua, Dapper ſays, it is full of villages 
2 ſtately palaces, which yet can hardly be ſeen 
from the river, by reaſon of thick lofty trees covering 
them all round. f 
ADEL, or the kingdom of Zeila, from its capital city, 
a part of Ajan, or Annian, in Africa. It is bounded 
on the S. by Magadoxo; on the E. by part of the 
Eaſtern ocean and the deſert coaſt; on the N. by the 
ſtreights of Babel- mandel; and on the W. by the Galles, 
with the kingdoms of Dancari and Balli. The King 
and all his ſubjects are Mahometans. The people 
along the coaſt, as far as Barbora, are fair or brown; 
but grow blacker as you- advance towards the N. W. 
They wear cotton garments from the waiſt downwards, 
and bes the reſt of their bodies bare: but perſons of 
quality wear callico gowns, Which cover the whole 
body. They love war, and fight with intrepid -cou- 
rage: but not knowing how to make their weapons, 
they purchaſe them of the Turks, in exchange for 
ſlaves, and ſpoil, which they get from the enemy. 
WEL, the capital of the kingdom of the ſame name, 
ſituated 300 miles $, of Moco. Lat. 8 deg, 5 min. 
N. long.. 44 deg, 20. m. F., „ „e 
ADEN, or, as the Arabs call it, * ABYAN, or IBIAN, 
is a conſiderable trading port in the kingdom of Mocha, 
though formerly the capital of a kingdom of its own 
| 2 120 miles 8, E. of Mocha, near the coaſt upon 
e ſtreights of Babel-mandel, and the cape of its 
name, It is a. large and populous city, and faid to 
contain about 6000 houſes; or, as others, perhaps 
with more probability, affirm, 6000 inhabitants, eſpe- 
cially ſince its yalf trade hath been in a great meaſure 
removed to Moc | 
vaſt reſort, with a large and commodious hayen, well 


and frequented, being conveniently ſituated | 
ian 


in the center between the Perſian gulph and the Red 
ſea, and eſteemed ole of. the fnelt and wealthieſt 
_ citied/of Arabia Felix. 3. / i: 
It is almoſf encompaſſed with high mountains on 
the land-fide, and upon them are five or fix regular 
_ forts, with curtains, baſtions, and other works in great 


. number, to ard the. paſſes on the land-fide. me 
* geographers Have fold us, that it was ſeated on each 


. hde of a river which ran throug | 
with water; whereas a modern traveller, was 
there at the beginning of this century, ſays, Mar it is 
ſupplied with that uſeful element by means of an aque- 
duct, which conveys it from the adjacent mountains 
into a beautiful „about a quarter of a league 


it, and ſupplied it 


from the town, and from meh the. inhabitants are | 


N furniſhed with it. This aqueduct was not in 
eing in the time of Abulfeda, who tells us, that there 
was à gate, called the Water-beater's' gate, becauſe 
thoſe porters uſed to bring water to the city through 
it; which plainly ſhews, no river ran through it at 
that time. 1 | 
I)hbe city is ſurrounded with walls, now greatly de- 
cayed, eſpecially towards the ſea-ſide, except where 
they have fupplicd the defect with ſome platforms, at 
proper diſtances; with five or ſix batteries of cannon, 
ſome of which are ſixty pounders. Theſe are 3 4 
' poſed to be part of the artillery which Soliman II. 
who took this place, and conquered moſt of the adja- 
cent country, was forced to abandon, when the Ara- 
bians ſtripped him of his conqueſts. There is no other 
way of coming to this city, from the land, but by a 
narrow way made on the ſea-ſide, in form of a penin- 
ſula; at the head of which there is a fort, and corps 
de from ſpace to ſpace; and about a gun - ſhot 
lower, a ſecond fort with forty guns, ſeveral batteries, 
and a conftant garriſon; fo that there is no poſſibility 


ol making a deſcent on thatfide, Belides theſe works, |, 


; for till then it was a, place of | 


| 


| 
| 
: 


as the chief bulwark, of Arabia 


not to be afcended but by one narrow 
forts and batteries are erected on them, well furniſhed 


Tori . 46 dev. 
ADENBUR | 
ADERBORN, a. town of Pomerania in Germany, a 


ADI 
ADIGE, or ETSCH, anciently called Atbeſu, a river of 


the valley of 


ADL 


a 


A D . 


there is, on the ſame road, between the laſt fort and 
the town, a third fort, guarded by another garriſon, 


and defended by twelve pieces of cannon. And with 


regard to the ſea-ſide, which is the only way of coming 
to the city, it is a bay, nine leagues in breadth, and, 
as it were, divided into two roads; the largeſt of which 
is at a good diſtance from the town; the leaſt lies 
near it, and is called the port. The laſt is about a 
league wide, reckoning from the citadel which com- 
mands it, with fifty pieces of cannon, to the peninſula 
above- mentioned, where the three forts juſt deſcribed 
ſtand. Ships ride here in eighteen, twenty, and twenty= 
two fathoms water. 
As for the 0/4 itſelf, it is very large, and hath till 
many fine houſes two ſtories high, with terraſſes on 
the top; but a great many others are now in ruins: 
but from its preſent appearance, the town, with its ad- 
vantageous ſituation, ſeems to have been one of the 
fineſt, moſt conſiderable, _— — Cities, as well 
| clix. The adjacent 
country is very delightful, though ſmall and narrow, 
by reaſon of the hills that ſurround it; yet both yield 
a fine proſpect, and a very pleaſant verdure. The 
Nubian geographer ſays, it was once the center of 
commerce between the Eaſt and Weſt; and modern 
authors take it for the Madoce of Ptolemy, or rather 
as the famed Arabian Emporium, celebrated by the 


' fame author. Sir Henry Middleton ſays, that the Rone- 


walls ſurrounding it were, when he viſited the place, 
in of oe condition: and adds, that the town lies ex- 
ofed to the ſea-ward, being quite dry at low water; 
ut that nature and art have both concurred to defend 
it, there being two yaſt rocks, ſo craggy and ſteep, as 
path; and that 


with artillery and ammunition. The city, he obſerves, 
is ſupplied with proviſions from the oppoſite coaſts of 
Africa; for which purpoſe they keep a conftant correſ- 
ndence with the town of Barbora. / N 
The Turks took the city of Aden by treachery, in 
the year 1538, and with , their natural den Winks 
up the King of it, as they had done that of Zibet, 
whoſe country they Ing at the ſame time, and 
made it the ſeat of a Begleberg. But the Arabians 


revolted, and are now under the protection of the Kin 


of Mocha; or, as others will have it, both are ſubj 
to the King of Gemen. Lat. 12 deg. 20 min. N. 
30 min. E. | | 
See ALTENBURG-s 


little below Stetin on the Oder, ſubje& to Sweden. 


ADERBURG, a ſmall city of Brandenburg on the Oder, 


nine leagues from Stetin. 


ADERNO), in Latin Adramum, a ſmall place in the Val 


di Demino, a province of Sicily, at the foot of mount 
Etna, and watered by a river of its own name. Here 
was a temple dedicated to Adranus, god of the Sici- 
lians, kept by above 1000 dogs, of which Ælian tells 
almoſt 1000 fables. Lat. 38 deg. 5 min. N. long. 15 
deg 22 min. E. 5 | 

ZO. See AJaccio,. 


Lombardy, riſing in the Tiroleſe or Rhætian Alps, in 
alſerheid near Slurentz. It pafles by 
Trent and Verona, S. of the former, and E. of the 
latter; and, after receiving the Eyſſach a league fram 
Bolzana, diſcharges itſelf into the Adriatic ſea. It is 
the only conſiderable ſtream in Lombardy which does 
not fall into the Po. | 


* ADIRBEITZAN, a province of Perſia in Aſia, part of 
It is bounded on the N. by the 


the ancient Media. 
3 of Chirvan; on the S. by the provinces of 

yracagem and Curdiſtan, or the Ancient Aſſyria; on 
the E. by the province of Gilan and the Caſpian ſea, 


and on the W. by Turcomania. 
 ADISHAM, a rectory of Kent, in the gift of the Arch- 


DLINGFLEET. avicarage of Yorkſh 
„ a Vi of Yorkſhire, in the gift 
of his Majeſty. * 


ADLSBERG, a famous cavern in the duchy of Car- 


niola, wang Wha Auſtria, twenty - ſeven . miles 


from Fiume. A 


t half way up the aclivity i; the 


Entrance 
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entrance into this large cavern, which is divided into 
ſeveral ſubterraneous paſſages. A vaſt number of ſparry 
iſicles, formed on the arched roof by the exſudation of 


a petrifying fluid, form very beautiful and natural de- | 


coratiuns. The ſides are covered with all kinds of 
figures formed by the ſame exſudations, which fancy 
may denominate at pleaſure. Several pillars to be ſeen 
on each ſide are formed by the droppings of the lapi- 
deous fluid from the top towards the bottom of the 
cave, which 'in time gradually form a complete pillar. 
In the ſubterraneous paſlages of this cave you may rove 
above ſeven miles. ö ; 
ADMIRALTY ISLAND, an iſland mentioned in the 
account of the N. W. paſſage to Japan, ſituated near 
Loms-bay, whoſe weſtern ſhore is foul and ſhoaly 
retty far off at ſea, and its ſoundings very uncertain. 
Tat. 75 deg. 5 min. N. long. 52 deg. 50 min, E. 
ADO, a handſome ſeat belonging to the Weſtmanland 
juriſdiction in Sweden, ſituated on the Maler lake. 
ADOLPH-FREDERIKS-SCHACHT „ a ſilver mine in 
Sweden, which between the years 1742 and 1747 pro- 
duced 186 marks 10 loths of ſilver. | 
ADON, a populous village in the province of Stuhl- 
Weiſſenburg in Hungary, fituated in a fruitful country 
near the Danube. Lat. 47 deg. 30 min. N. long. 19 
deg. 25 min. E. PN RR 
ADOUR, a river of Gaſcony in France, riſing in the 
mountains of Bigorre, at a place called Tremoula. 
It is navigable near Granade in the territory of Mar- 
ſan; and through an opening called Boucault, which 
was made for it in 1579, by means of a fluice, it falls 
into the ocean. There two other little rivers in France 
of the ſame name. 
ADRA, a little ſtrong ſea-port of Granada, and biſhop- 
ric of Guadix in Spain, twenty three miles S. of 
Guadix. | ö 
ADRAMYTUM, now LANDRAMITI, called by the 
Turks Endromit, a city of Myſia in Aſiatic Turkey, 
ſituated at the foot of mount Ida, between Antandros 
and Elæa, on a gulph of the ſame name, near its 
mouth. It is the ſee of a biſliop, ſubject to that of 
Ejpheſus; and Helladius Biſhop of it ſubſcribed to the 
Epheſian council. Lat. 39 deg. 50 min. N. long. 26 
deg. 20 min. E, 
ADRAON, ADRATON, or Gaftrum Bernardi de Stam- 
pis, a town of Arabia in Aſia, wax,” 4 a biſhopric 
O 


under the Archbiſhop of Botzra. town is 
mentioned in the 6th ſeſſion of the council of Chal- 


cedon. Lat. 29 deg. 30 min. N. long. 40 deg. 10 


jacent country. 
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ADRASTIA, a town of Troas in Aſia, fo called from 
Adraſtus who built it, and was famous for the temple 
of Nemeſis, and the oracle of Apollo. Lat. 39 deg. 

40 min. N. long. 28 deg. 30 min. KE 

ADRIA, or HADRIA, by 


of II Poliſino di Rovigo, a province belonging to the 


republic of Venice in Italy, -It is an ancient city of | 


Gallia Tranſpadana, ſituated on the river Tartaro, 
twenty-ſix miles S. of Venice. It was formerly a 
conſiderable place, and the ſee of a Biſhop, which has 
been removed to Rovigo, and is now in a mean con- 


dition by the inundlations of the ſea, and by other 


caſualties, | It lies about five miles from the confines of | 


the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Lat. 45 deg. 41 min. N. long. | 
13 deg. 15 min. E. | | | | 
ADRIANE, or SIERRA DE ADRIANE, a chain of 


mountains in Guipuzcoa, a ſubdiviſion of Biſcay in 
Spain; it has its name from the hermit Adrian who 
reſided here. The road over it to Alaba and Old 
Caſtile is very «difficult; Jul, at its beginning is a 
_ darkiſh way of between fort 
which has *. cut through the rock; after this you 
muſt aſcend a mountain reckoned the higheſt of the 
Pyrennees. Theſe mountains are little inhabited; 
but here and there ſome cottages of ſhepherds may be 


— -. >. - 3 | 
_ ADRIANOPLE, or HADRIANOPLE, a large city in 


Romania, a province of European Turkey. It was. 
firſt called Are/tes, and had its 
improvements made in it by the Emperor Adrian, who 

repaired it in the year 122. Before his time it was 
called Aſcudam, and} was the capital of Beſly ; the Turks 


* 
* 
4 $4 f »-/ 


iny called Atria, a town 


and fifty paces long, 


* 
— 
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on the plain, at tlie foot of it, and 
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call it Edrineth.. It is ſituated on a riſing ground; and 
y ſurrounded 
with hills, the ancient city appears to have ſtood, 


where great part of the walls remain, though they 


| ſeem to be of the middle ages; and there are many 


* name from the | 


| Joy a very fine proſpect. They 


hill to the W. of the ſeraglio, there is a large 


country with goods brought by land from 


little buſineſs; but formerly, when e 


ſold a conſiderable quanti 
In 1360, Sultan Amarath 


inſcriptions which mention the later Greek Emperors 


who repaired them. The river Meritcheh, which is 


the ancient Heber, runs to the S. of the town, and 
is joined by two other rivers a little lower : one of 
which, called the Ardah, is navigable from Philo- 
popoli by floats, and muſt be the Heber above the con- 
flux; the other is called the Tounſah. The Merit- 
cheh is a fine river when it is joined by the other two, 
and is navigable down to Enos, a town at the 
mouth of the river, which retains its ancient name ; 
but as there are ſome ſhallows in the river, they do 
not navigate it in the ſummer-months. Adrianople is 
very delightfully ſituated in a beautiful plain, watered 
by three rivers. | The ſhops, which are well-built and 
furniſhed, - and the kanes, are within the city-walls ; 


but moſt of the people live on the eminence over the 
old city, which is a more advantageous ſituation; and 


where moſt of the houſes have their gardens, and en- 
have two or three 

utiful moſques on the outſide of the city; the largeſt 
may vie with the beſt in Conſtantinople, and is built 
in a good taſte, There are two moſques in the city 


| which were churches, and there are two large verd 
antique pillars in the portico of one of them. This is 


one of the four royal cities, which the Grand Signiors 
have made their reſidence, The ſeraglio is at the W. 
of the town, and of the river Meritcheh, which runs 
both on the W. and S. ſides of the city. It is built 
on a fine plain ſpot, and there is a large meadow to- 
wards the river well planted with trees. Beſides the 
principal building for the Grand Signior, which does not 
ſeem to be large, there are many little houſes in the 
gardens for the ladies, and in other parts for the 
great officers; and as they are low, it has the appear- 
ance of a Carthuſian cloyſter. No body is permitted 
to enter this ſeraglio, without a particular order from 
Conſtantinople. The Boſtange-baſhaw reſides in one 
part of it, to whom moſt of the country belongs as 
far as Philipopoli, and a large territory round about 
it, of which he is the governor: nor is he ſubject 
to the Boſtange-baſhaw at Conſtantinople. ' M the 
um- 
mer-houſe, which belongs to the Grand Signior, from 
which there is a fine proſpect of the city, and the ad- 


city is governed by the Janitzar Aga, who has 
an abſolute e boch in civil and criminal af- 
fairs. It is a place of great trade, ſupplying all the 


tinople, and from wy e and other parts, b = 
and the river they have great plenty of all forts of 
proviſions. They alſo make ſilk, which is chiefly uſed 


for their own manufactures. The wine of this place, 
which is moſtly red, is very ſtrong and well-flavoured, 


and they have all ſorts of fruits in great perfection. 
The Greeks have . an. Archbiſhop here. here is a 
village called Demerlata, about a league to the S. W. 


of the town, where Charles XII. King of Sweden re- 
ſided ſome years, till he was removed to Demotica, as 
it is imagined, by the inſtigation of his enemies, who, 
it is ſaid, thou Nie that this place -was too near the 
reat road. e French have two. or three houſes 
ere, and a conſul, The Engliſh alſo. have a perſon 
with conſular power to a& for them, though they have 
Turks were at 
war with the Emperor, they had their factors here, and 
of cloth, tin, and lead. 
took it from the Chriſ- 
tians, ſince which time it was the reſidence of the 


_ Turkiſh Empetors, till they conqueted Conſtantinople. 
It is built in a cifcular form, ſurrounded with walls 
and towers; being eight miles in circuit, and has 


good houſes ; but the ſtreets are narrow, uneven, and 
very dirty. The Emperot ſometimes comes, to Adri- 
anople, either for pleaſure or ſecurity, when it is not 
ſafe ſtaying at Conſtantinople, on account” of war or 
the plague. _ The things moſt worthy of notice in 
» 4 Yr EF" e& * . . . Adrianople, 
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Adrianople, are ſome moſques covered with copper, 
curiouſly decorated with high and noble towers, mak- 
ing a very grand appearance, with galleries adorned 


with a great variety of large hewn pillars, caſt pedeſ- 
tals and plates of metal; coſtly marble, neatly carved 


and curiouſly wrought tapeſtry. The great trade, to 
which the navigable river here very much contributes, 
has drawn to this place perſons of various nations. 
The circumjacent foil is extremely fruitful; ſo that here 
is no want either of wine, which is reckoned the. beſt 
in Turkey, or other fruits. Here is a beautiful bazar 
or exchange, half a mile long, which is a vaſt. arched 
building. It contains great numbers of ſhops, fur- 
niſhed with all ſorts of rich goods, and kept by Turks, 
- Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. Sultan Sins mag- 
nificent moſque, by its ſtanding on the ſide of a hill 
in the middle of the city, is ſeen from every part. On 
a hill within the city, is a murada or monaſtery of 
Turkiſh monks. Adrianople is the ſecond city in the 
empire, and lies 150 miles N. W. of Conſtantinople. 
Lat. 42 deg. 10 min. N. long. 26 deg. 27 min. E. 
ADRUMETUM, now MAHOMET A, a city built 
by the Phcenicians, and well fortified, ſituated in a 
fruitful country, between Carthage and the Syrtes ; 
- a council ſat here A. D. 394- 
ADULA, a mountain of Navarre in Spain, lying be- 
tween Pamplona and St. Jean de Pied de Port. 
ADZEL, a mean place in the general government of 
Riga, now belonging to Ruſſia. Lat. 56 deg. 30 min. 
N. long. 38 deg. 5 min. E. k 
ADZENETA, a ſmall town of Valencia in Spain, ſitu- 
ated upon Mount Pegna Goloſa, which abounds in ſe- 
veral forts of medicinal plants. 
ABORA, EBURA, now TALAVERA, a city of 
New Caſtile in Spain, ſeated on the Tagus, twelve 
leagues W. of Toledo, in the road to Liſbon. 
ADELFORS, a gold mine in the pariſh of Alſheda, 
in Jonkioping diſtrict, a ſubdiviſion of Smaland in 
Sweden. Ie was diſcovered in the year 1738, and from 
its produce gold ducats were coined. 
FDESSA, or AGAS, the capital city of Ematia in 
Macedonia, ſituated on the river Erigonius, thirty-two 
miles W. of Pella, and fifty-eight W. of Theſfaloni- 


ca. The kings of Macedonia were buried here for 
many ages. e town is now called Vodena, and the 
river Viſtritza.” See Epgss8a. Lat. 40 deg. 20 min. 


min. E. 

UI, an ancient and powerful people of Gallia Cel- 
tica, who were poſſeſſed of all that part-of France we 
now call Autunois, the greater part of the duchy of 
Burgundy, the territories of Carolois, Chalons, and 
Auxois. They had the privilege of ſenators of Rome, 

ſtiling themſelves the brothers of the Romans. 

XGADES, or AGATES, three ſmall iſlands lying on 
the W. ſide of Sicily, oppoſite to the main-land between 
Marſella and Trapani. 
Favi a, and Maretamo. | 


— long. 48 deg. 45 


the kingdom, and the burying- place of their kings. 
Alſo an Epiſcopal city of Cilicia, under the Archbiſhop 
of Anazarabenus on the ſea-coaſt. It is now in ruins. 
GINA, an "iſland in the Archipelago, belonging to 
European Turkey, anciently called Oenone and 
Myrmidonia. It lies in the bay of Engia, which de- 
rives its name from it; the iſland itſelf having the ſame 
appellation, . through the corruption of ſailors. The 
ancient inhabitants, on account of the great pains they 
took in cultivating the land, were called Myrmidons, 
that is, piſmires or emmets. Not far from its capi- 


tal, which contains about 800 houſes, with a caſtle, 
are the remains- of a magnificent ſtructure, probably | 
one of the two famous temples, that formerly were the | 

t ornaments of this iſland. Lat. 37 deg. 41 min. 


56 min. E. 
a good harbour, about half a mile 
from Sodertelge, a town in Suder-torn, a ſubdiviſion 
of Sude and, in Sweden. 
N. long. 18 deg. 40 min. E. 

ALST. See ALosT. : 


n 
EGELSTAWIE, 


AMILIAN ' WAY, Via Amilia, ancient! the name 
of two conſular ways; the one made by M. /Emilius | | 


Neo. III. 


LO 


Their names are Levenzo, 


Lat. 59 deg. 20 min. 


doors, fine fountains, ſtately entrances, gilt knobs, 


| 
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Lepidus, who was Conſul with C. Flaminius Nepos, 
in the year of Rome 566. It begins at the bridge of 
Rimini, in the province of Romagna in Italy, where 
the Via Flaminia terminated, afled through Ceſena, 
Forli, Faenza, Imola, Bologna, Modena, Reggio, 
Piacenza, Parma, and extended as far as Aquileia. 
The other Via Emilia was paved by M. Amilius 
Scaurus, Cenſor, in the year of Rome 644; and paſſed 
through Piſa, Luna, Sabbatii, and other towns, to Der- 
tona or Tortona. Nothing can be more pleaſant than 
the ZEmilian Way from Bologna to Bertinero; it has 
the appearance of a continued garden, being on both 
ſides decorated with lovely eminences and fields, covered 
with fruit-trees. It is pretty ſtrait, and ſo broad that 
two coaches can pals a- breaſt. | 

AOLIS, or AOLIA, the ancient name of part of the 
W. coaſt of Aſia Minor in Afiatic Turkey, contiguous to 
Phrygia Minor, by which it 'is bounded on the N. the 
Egean or ZEolian ſea terminates it on the W.-Tonia 
on the S. and Lydia on the E. It was only a narrow 
tract of land, but conſtituted the Proconſular Aſia in 
the time of the Romans. Its chief cities were, Elæa, 
Myrina, Cuma, and Phocea. | 

ARDENBURG. See ARDENBURG. 

ARSCHOT, or ARSCHOT, a ſmall fortified city of - 
Brabant in the Low Countries, ſituated on the river 
Demer, eight miles N. of Louvain. The French 
abandoned it ſoon after the confederates had forced 
their lines in 1705. It gives title of Duke, but has 
has | one parochial church, which is alſo collegiate, 
and has a chapter. Here are three convents and a nun- 
nery, founded in 1259. Arſchot diſtrict contains ſeven- 
teen villages, beſides the baronies of Rotzelaer, He- 
verle, and Bierbeeck. . Lat. 51 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
5 deg. 4 min. E. 

A TH. See ATH. 

THIOPIA. See ErHTOPTA. | 

ATHRA, a river in South Halland in Sweden, near the 
town of Falkenberg; it iſſues from the Alſung-lake, 
and empties itſelf into the ſea. * 

TNA, the higheſt mountain in Sicily, and a dreadful: 
. volcano. It is the firſt thing diſcovered in this iſland 
by failors when at ſome diſtance; it appears like a prodi - 

tous chimney or column of fire of an extraordinary 
e; yet its top has diminiſhed, for within theſe ſixty 
years paſt it could be diſcerned from Furnari, but 
not at preſent. The iuhabitants, by an unuſual con- 
e call it Monte Gibello, or by contraction 

M.ongibello, that is, Mount of Mounts; for the Sa- 
racens, when maſters of Sicily, called it Gibel; which 
the Germans term Gebel or Gipſel, that is, the ſum- 

mit of a hill. Its aſcent from Catanea is 30,000 paces; 
but on the fide of Randazzo only 20,000. It ſtands 
detached from other mountains. Its circuit at the 
bottom is about 100,000 paces, of a circular form, 
and terminates in a peak. . The lower parts abound in 
corn and ſugar-canes; the middle parts have plenty of 


| woods, olive-trees, and vines; and the peak is covered 
GE, a town of Macedonia, once the metropolis of 


with ſnow the greateſt part of the year. The moſt 
remarkable eruptions of this volcano, were thoſe of 
1169, 1329, 1408, 1444, 1447, 1530, 1537, 1554, 
1669, and 1693. Its laſt furious eruption was in 1753. 
Sometimes, as in 1536, 1537, and 1669, a dread- 
ful ſtream of fire iſſues from it, like that of Mount 
Veſuvius near Naples. The prodigious quantities of 
burning matter often ejected from it, have cauſed a 
great deal of damage in the neighbourhood; but earth- 
quakes from time to time attending theſe eruptions, 
have occaſioned ſtill great deſolation in the iſland. 
To mention only that of 1693, on the gth, roth, 
and 11th of January, when een or ſixteen towns, 
and eighteen eſtates, with the men and cattle, were 
ſwallowed up; beſides many other towns, villages, 
and eſtates moſtly deſtroyed; near 93,000 ſouls periſhed. 
This devaſtation fell in particular upon 972 churches 
and convents. , | 78 
AFGHANS, the general denomination of. a people in 
Perſia, who, under the late Kouli Khan, ſubverted the 
Perſian - monarchy. They are divided into three prin- 


-'} .* cipal tribes; and, like moſt oriental nations, dei ive 


their genealogy from Noah, by Aſghan, as they relate, 
the ſecond ſon of Japhet; whoſe deſcendants multipl;- 


ing 


AFRA, a ſtrong caſtle on the frontiers of Zara in Africa, 


* 


boot, to ſuppreſs the incurſions of the Arabs out of the |. 


AFRICA, one of the four general diviſions of the terra- 


and was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Balouche: In 
the reign of Iſmael Samani, chat is, towards the end 


Mahometan religion. In the beginning of the eleventh 

5 à ſubdiviſion of that of | 

Afghans, who 3 uliman-Couh, and the moſt | 

powerful of the three, was almoſt en- 

ee by the celebrated Mahommed, founder 
of the d 


ments, loaded with the ſpoils of thoſe nations they had 
fibdued, when the Cligis waited for them in the de- 


troops muſt paſs, and ſucceſſively defeated ſeveral dif- 


Prince receive che news of the 
ments, than he aſſembled the beſt of his troops; and, not- 
withſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon, entered the coun- 


_ cruelty and avarice of the Perſian governors alienating 


cept only, that it is much larger than Europe. The 


ſince become better * 19008: with it; yet our know- 


reign nations, that is no wonder we are as much in 


AFR 


ing greatly in proceſs of time, quitted their country, 
and Went to inhabit the foot of Suliman-Couh, a chain, 
of mountains which ſeparates the province of Kandahar 
from the Mogul's empire. This nation was formerly 
divided into two principal tribes; one of which lived 


on the mountains, under the general name of Afghan; 


and the other extended on the plains to the ſouthward, 


of the ninth century, a numerous colony of Afghans 
having quitted Kandahar, a third tribe was formed in 


Haſſarai, the eaſtern part of Herat. The latter took | 


_ 


the name of Abdollees, and ſoon after embraced the 
century, the tribe of Ch 
numerous and 


aſty of the Gaznavids. This Prince had 
eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his empire at Ghoznavi, a city 


on the confines of Kandahar, in order to be the nearer | 
to the Indies, which he intended to conquer. But 
having been 8 in one of his ſucceſsful cam- 
| base to return 


* 


* 


uddenly to his capital with a ſmall 
y of troops, he ordered the ref to follow by flow 
marches. His army was returning in ſeparate detach- 


it. * _— LY 


files of the mountains, through which they knew his 


ferent bodies of Mahommed's army: No ſooner did the 
efeat of his detach- 


* 


try of Kandahar with ſuch expedition, that, attacking 
the Cligis briſkly on every ſide, he made ſo terrible a 
ſlaughter, that the whole was neatly extirpated.  How- | 
ever, it was not till the reign of Tamerlane, that they 
appeared as numerous and formidable as they had been 


before this memorable defeat. The Abdallees baring | 


quitted Kandahar 200 years before, were not involv 

in the fame calamity. But conteſts ariſiug between 
the Mogul and Shah of Perſia, about Kandahar, the poſ- 
ſeſñon of it was at laſt fecured to the latter: but the 


the people's minds, the Afghans were, in the beginning 
of this century, ripe for a revolt. „ 


built by Cherif Mahomet, wg of Sus. Tt is always 
furniſhed with a ſtrong garriſon, both of horfe and 


deſert into Numidia, at the entrance into which it 

ſtands, in a ſoil fruitful in dates, and abounding with 
oats; but producing little either of barley or wheat. 
at. 28 deg. 20 min. N. long. 23 deg. 10 min. E. 


ueous globe, and the third in rank. It is much in- 
rior to America for extent, wealth, or healthineſs; 
and, conſequently, ſtill more ſo to the other two, ex- 


far greater part of Africa continues unknown to us; 
and the ancients knew leſs of it than we, conſidering 
it as deſert and uninhabitable. And though we have 


ledge extends little farther than the regions lying alon 
the coaſts, eſpecially thoſe of the Mediterranean: whic 


being the moſt fruitful in corn and other products, 
and more eaſy of acceſs, have been more conſtantly | 


viſited both by Europeans and Afiatics. With regard 
to the inland parts, as they were long believed to be 
inacceſſible and uninhabited, by reaſon of their intole- 
rable heat, lying moſfly under the Torrid zone; ſo 
they have, on that account, and the ſavageneſs of the 
inhabitants, been little viſited by any ftrangers. Even 
the ſouthern parts, which lie under a more temperate 
climate, and are much eaſier of acceſs, are found to 
be inhabited by a people fo fierce and brutal in their 
nature, fo uncouth and forbidding in their manners 
and language, and fo ſhy of all intercourſe with fo- 


— 


him; ſince the ſouthern part, from the 1 


1. Mauritania Tingitanay now Fez and 
2. Mauritania Cæſarienſis, containing the kingdoms of 


naica, or part of the kingdom of Barca; 6. 
rica, another part of the ſame kingdom ; 5 Libya 


cqually conſiderable; namely, I. 
ing the preſent kingdoms of Mo 


the dark with regard to them, as wich reſpect to thoſe 
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This vaſt tract of ground had the name of Africa 
from one of its ancient provinces, now ſtiled Africa 
Propria, and extending itſelf along the Mediterranean, 
from the ancient Mauritania on the W. to Cyrenaica 
on the E. in which is now the kingdom S Tunis, 
and where was once the celebrated ſeat of the Cartha- 
ginians. The ancient Greeks call it Libya, from an- 
_ of its provinces, whoſe deſert part bordered upon 

Aries, in its largeſt ſenſe, lies S. of Europe, and 
W. of Aſia; and is bounded on the N. by the Medi- 
terranean, which parts it from Europe; and on the E. 
by the Red ſea, which ſeparates it from Aſia, to which 
it only joins by that ſmall neck of land between thoſe 
two ſeas, commonly known * name of the Iſth- 
mus of Suez. On the S. and W. it is ſurrounded by 
the Southern and Atlantic oceans: ſo that it may be 
properly ſtiled a vaſt peninſula. It extends itſelf not 
only on each ſide of the Equinoctial, but of the two 
Tropics alſo, its ſouthern extremity. reaching to the 
35th degree of S. latitude, and the northern almoſt to 
the 37th of N. latitude: fo that its utmoſt extent from 
N. to 8. is about 4320 geographical miles. The an- 


cients however were far from knowing its utmoſt ex- 


tent ſouthwards, as may be ſeen from Ptolemy, who 
calls all the ſuppoſed tract of land from Cape Praſis, 
now Moſambique, to the Antarctic pole, the Terra 
incognita. And ſo, indeed, it was a long while - after 

6th degree to. 
the Cape of Good Hope, was not diſcovered till ſome- 
thing about two centuries.ago by the Portugueſe. Nei- 
ther were its boundaries on the Aſiatic fide agreed on 
by ancient geographers. But the _—— of them, 
ſince Strabo, have agreed to make the Red ſea the true 
boundary between Aſia and Africa, and the Iſthmus of 


Suez the utmoſt limit of Africa on that ſide. 


Not to mention the ſeveral ancient diviſions of this 
third part of the then known world, we ſhall only. 


give that of Ptolomy, who was much better acquainted 


with it than any of the ancients; though. it plainly 
_—_ he was ignorant of one half of the country. 

e divides it into twelve regions, or vinces 
orocco; 
Algiers and Tremezen; 3. Numidia, or Biledulgerid; 
4. Africa Propria, or the kingdom of Tunis; 5. Cyre- 
arma- 
Propria, a third branch of that kingdom; 8. Libya 


Interior, or Beled Geneva; 9. Ægyptus Superior, or 
Upper Egypt; 10. Egyptus laferias, or LowerE : t; 


11. Ethiopia Superior, or Mu and 12. 
| o ſupply 


Inferior, or Lower Ethiopia. the defect of 

theſe, we may add the following regions, which are 

—— includ- 

Mon- 

and Gates; 2. Bizacena, part of the kingdom 

of Tunis; 3 Getulia and Garamantia, which are the 

preſent Biledulgerid and Zaara; 4. Regio Nigrita- 

rum, which is the preſent Guinea and Negroland; 

5. Trogloditica, or the Coaſts of-the Capes; and ſome 
others of leſs note. 


Neither have the African and Arabic — TW 
been better acquainted with this country” than the 
Greeks and Romans; as plainly 


| from the ge- 
neral deſcriptions they have given of it; - efpecial 
Mocaudi and Becker, two of the beſt. But we ſb 
proceed no further with the ancient geography of 
Africa; ſince ſuch as are curious may conſult the accu- 
rate Cellarius and De L'Ifle's excellent map of it, and 


more particularly the Univerſal Hiftory. | 


- 


Africa being ſeparated from the feſt of the globe, 


or all ſides, by the ſea, except the Iſthmus of Suez, by 


which it is contiguous to Aſia, and which is not above 
forty leagues, or 120 miles, over; this continent forms 
a kind of pyramid, whoſe baſe extends itſelf along 


the Mediterranean, from the mouth of the Nile to the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar; and the principal ſides are waſhed 


by the ocean, the eaſtern and weſtern parts of which 
unite themſelves at the Cape of Good Hope, its 
ſouthern pogo = The Equinoctial line cutting it 
almoſt in the middle, near two thirds of it are * 
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the Torrid zone; conſequently its climate muſt be 
exceſſively hot; and much more ſo, from its many and 
vaſt ſandy deſerts, which reflect the heat of the verti- 
cal ſun to ſuch a degree, as to make it quite -unſupport- 
able in ſome parts, and at ſome particular ſeaſons. 
Notwithſtanding this diſadvantageous ſituation, moſt 
parts of it are inhabited; though nothing near ſo well 
as thoſe of Europe and Aſia. 

What has hitherto been ſaid, principally relates to 
the inland countries: for with regard to the coaſts, 
which are better watered and * by the ſea-breezes 
than the other, we find them much better inhabited 
and cultivated, as well as more healthy and fruitful; 
eſpecially thoſe of Egypt and Barbary, where, in ſome 
places, the corn- fields yield an hundred for one, and 
the ſtocks of the vines are equal to large trees. 
Africa produces a variety of excellent fruits, plants 
and drugs, both for food and phyſic; but it hath 

likewiſe fame of a.poiſonous nature, particularly that 


called addad, a drachm of whoſe diſtilled water is ſaid | 


to kill a man in a few hours. The cattle here are of 
a large ſize, very fat, and their fleſh remarkably deli- 
cious. It abounds with civet- cats, oſtriches, ſinging- 
birds, parrots, popin-jays, cakatoes, &c. and 2 
horſes, eſpecially thoſe of Barbary, are much eſteemed 
for their beauty and fleetneſs. Several countries in 
Africa are infeſted with variety of wild and voracious 
beaſts, ſuch as lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, hyenas, 
rhinocero's, and zebras, or wild aſſes; beſides a num- 
ber of venomous inſets. which breed in their deſert 
ſands, and crocodiles in their rivers. It produces 
alſo great numbers of thoſe we call domeſtic animals, 
though they run wild there, ſuch as elephants, camels, 
dromedaries, horſes, buffalo's, deer, hogs, &c. beſides 


a t many other creatures peculiar to this country, 
and which we know nothing of. 


The principal rivers of Africa are, the Nile, which, 


dividing Egypt into two parts, falls into the Mediterra- 
nean; the bea, Gondet, Barodus, Tafilet, Niger 
or Nigris, the Senegal or Senego, the Cambea, 
Grondæ, Bravahul, the river of the Elephants, and 
ſeveral others, which empty themſelves into the Weſtern 
ocean; thoſe of St. Chriſtopher, of the Holy Ghoſt, 
San Jago, Zebee, adoxa, and ſome of inferior 
nate, which flow into the Eaſtern ocean: not to men- 
tion ſeveral inland ſtreams. Its principal lakes are 
thoſe of Zaire or Zambre, Zafitan, Dambea, and ſome 
others. 

Africa hath alſo a great number of mountains, very 
long and high; the moſt remarkable of which are, 
1. That called by the ancients Atlas, who conſidered 


it as the 8. boundary of the world; and had its name 


from a King of Mauritania, a great lover of aſtronomy, 
and who uſed to obſerve the ſtars from its ſummit : 
on which account the poets feigned him to fupport 
the ſky with his ſhoulders. The Atlas is a prodigious 
chain of mountains, extending itſelf from the Weſtern 
ocean, called from it the Atlantic, to Egypt, which is 
computed above 1000 s, and ſeparates Barbary 
from Biledulgerid, and branches out into ſeveral 
ridges;. the moſt noted .of which are the Great and 
Little-Atlas. 2. The mountains of the Moon, by the 
Spaniards called Montes Claros : they are ſtill higher 
than thoſe of Atlas, and have alſo ſeveral conſiderable 
branches; one of which, called Pico Franco, extends 
itſelf a conſiderable way towards the Cape of Good Hope; 
and another, called the mountains of Cryſtal, ex- 
tends itſelf eaſtward of the kin 
Thoſe that ſurround the lakes of 
are called the mountains of the Sun, or of Salt-petre : 
ſo that none but thoſe between Abiffinia and Mono- 
motapa retain the name of the -mountains of the 
Moon. Theſe are reckoned the higheſt in all Africa, 
and are always covered with ice and ſnow. + Thoſe 
of Sierra Leona, or the mountains of the Lions, di- 
vide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend themſelves as 
far as Ethiopia. The ancients tiled theſe the moun- 
tains of God, on account of their being ſo ſubje& to 
thunder and —— And, 4. The Pic of Teneriff 
is reckoned ſtill higher than any of the reſt : but as it 
ſtands in an iſland of the ſame name, and one of the 


Canaries, we ſhall defer the farther deſcription of it, till 


m of Congo. 
aire and Zafſtan - 


1 


whole country 


have neither courage nor condu 
the uſe of fire-arms and martial diſcipline; and few, 
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continued there a great number of _ 
.- Goſpel ; and we find that the orthodox fi 
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we come to ſpeak of thoſe iſlands in their proper place. 
Some of the mountains above-mentioned have mines 
of gold, filver, and other metals and minerals. 

frica has vaſt tracts of barren ſands : fo that there 
is great ſcarcity of water, ſome provinces being quite 
deſtitute of that neceſſary element; and in ſome parts, 
the wind blows the ſand in ſuch -prodigious quantities, 
as to bury whole caravans, and ſuffocate the unfortu- 
nate travellers. | 


The people of Africa ate divided into Whites and 


- Blacks ; though the former are rather of a tawny and 


ſwarthy complexion. They are generally tall, ſtout, 
and ſtrong ; but not ſuch good ſoldiers as the Euro- 
peans and Aſiatics. They are a kind of mixture of 
native Africans and Arabs,” being naturally fierce, 
cruel, and many of them abſolutely ſavage; and the 
beſt among them unpolite and ignorant: owing prin- 


- cipally to want of education, and to the worſe maxims 


of their ſeveral governments; ſince in former ages 
Africa produced. ſome of the greateſt generals, ſoldiers, 
liticians, ſcholars, and divines, as the Aſdrubals, 
anos and Hanibals, St. Cyprian, Auguſtine, Tertul- 
lian, Terence, and many others: not to mention the 


celebrated Queen of Sheba, and other eminent per- 


ſonages, eſpecially among the Egyptians, whoſe coun- 


try was once eſteemed the ſeat and fountain of learn- 
ing. They have, however, long ſince appeared in a 


quite oppoſite light; and, a ſmall part excepted, the 
may be called a neſt of barbarians. 


Some of them live in cities; but a much greater part 


of them in huts and tents, wandering about from 


place to place like the wild Arabs; only, that the 


African Arabs are obſerved to be the hardieſt, the 


moſt inured to labour, and the moſt formidable to their 


- neighbours. In general, the Africans fight on horſe- 


back with arrows and lances, but are fo very ill diſci- 
plined, that though their armies are often very nume- 


rous, they have been eaſily routed by half the number 
of Europeans. 


are indeed by far the beſt ſoldiers, as being more 


Thoſe on the Mediterranean coaſts 


uſed to the trade of war: but the 22 of the reſt 
„ignorant both of 


if any, ſhew any taſte for arts and ſciences. In other 
» they appear of quite different characters; as 
indeed the caſe muſt be, in ſuch a vaſt tract of 
ground, ſuch. a variety of climates, and diverſity of 
governments. : 
With reſpect to religion, many of them have em- 
braced that of Mahomet, eſpecially along the coaſts 


from the Red ſea and the Atlantic ocean; though the 


are of a different ſe& from thoſe in Turkey and Perſia. 


Me are indeed told, that the Queen of Sheba intro- 


duced Judaiſm in her own dominions, and that it 


But how- 
ever that be, Africa afterwards receive I of the 


red very 
ſevere perſecutions in it from the Manichees, Donatiſts, 


Pelagians, Arians, and other heretics, eſpecially under 


the reigns of Diocleſian and Julian the Apoſtate. At 


preſent, beſides the Mahometans, Pagans, and Jews, 
in Africa, we meet with two forts of Chriftians, 
namely, Greeks, as the Abiſſinians and Ethiopians ; 
and Roman Catholics, the ſubje&s of the Kings of 
Spain and Portugal. | 

This vaſt continent is variouſly divided by modern 

phers, as may be ſeen the tables and maps 
of Sanſon, De L'Iſle, Leo, Moll, and others, in which 
many thi ſhould be reQtified: and therefore we 
ſhall offer a more exact, and, at the fame time, a 
more eaſy diviſion of it. | 
I. The 2 of the Whites, comprehendin 

Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, and Abiſſinia on the inan 
ſide; and Barbary along the coaſts, together with 
Tafilet, Biledulgerid, and Saara or the Deſert, on 
the inland. 

II. The land of the Blacks, comprehending Ni- 
gritia, or Negroland, and Upper Guinea. | 

HI. Ethiopia Exterior, comprehending the king- 
doms of Congo, or Lower Gang with Caperia 


and the Hottentots or bar ray, © us am. Monomo- 
doxa, Ayan or 
: Ajan, 


tapa, Moncemugi, Zanguebar, 


3. Ethiopia 


hend on the 
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Ajan, Adel, &c. to the freight of Babel-mandel: | 


Iv, The iſlands round the continent; the princi- 
pal of which are, Maltha and Gozo, in the Medi- 
terranean; the Canaries, Cape Verd, Aſcenſion, and 
St. Helena, on the Weſtern ocean? and Madagaſ- 
car or St. Laurence, Komoro, and Socotora, on the 

ern ocean. . 

IE ypt is commonly divided into Upper, Lower, 
and Middle, with reſpect to the courſe of the Nile, 
vhich runs directly through it: and thoſe three parts 
were called by the ancients, Delta, Heptanomos, and 


the In- 


Thebais. 


23. Nubia is divided into Nubia on the Nile, 
land; and the deſert of Zea. ev, ; 
| Abiſſinia contained formerly thirty king- 
doms, according to Mr. Ludolph; but which are now 
reduced to the nine following, namely, Amhara, Ba- 
N der or Bagamedri, Cambata, Damota, Dembe, 
— Gojam, Samen, and Shewa; and part of ſome 


others, but of ſmall. extent and conſequence: To which 
he adds the five following provinces, Emfras, Mazaga, 
Taagade, Vagara, and 
4. Barbary 


alkajita. 


Barca, Tunis, Algier, Fez, Morocco, and Sanhaga. 
| 5. Biledulgerid 5 commonly . to compre- 


filet, Segelmeſſe, and Te 


comprehends the kingdoms of | Tripoli, | 


. the countries of Teſſet, Dahra, Ta- 
im; and on the E. thoſe 


- 
* 


colony, and made it his own reſidence. 
death, this city has often changed its maſters; and 


of keeping it, and at the ſame time fearin 
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mol. The fortifications mentioned above, are thoſe 
which Caliph Mehedi cauſed to be erected” in the 
. ſtrongeſt manner, who alſo tranſplanted hither a new 


Since his 


been the occaſion of many bloody wars; ſo that the 
Emperor Charles V. having at length made himſelf 
maſter of it, and foreſeeing the difficulty and expence 
leſt it 
ſhould again fall into the hands of the Infidels, cauſed 
all the fortifications to be blown up at once, which was 
performed with great exactneſs and ſucceſs, notwitk- 
ſtanding their ſurpriſing ftrength. For an account of 
all which, ſee the above quoted author, and La Mar- 
tiniere. This town is ſeventy miles S. of Tunis. Lat. 
8 deg. 20 min. N. long. 36 deg. 2 min. KE, 


AFUEKRA, one of the iſlands of Juan Fernandes, on 


the South ſea coaſt, in the kingdom of Chili. Its 
long. is 30 deg. 20 min. W. from the meridian of 
Callao, and about 400 leagues to the N. of Cape Horn. 
This coaſt ſwarms with ſea-lions, or wolves. Fer- 


.. NANDO. 
AFWESTAD, a place of Naſgards-lehn, which is a diſ- 


trict of Dalecarlia in Sweden, where is a large 


forge belonging to the crown. It is ſeated on the 
Dal-Elbe, and reſembles a town, having its own 


- church, and. community. Here the copper-plates are 


flatted, and it has a mint for ſmall ſilyer coin. Lat. 61 


of Zeb, Biledulgerid properly ſo called, and the deſert 
of Barca. N | 1 1 | 
5. Saara,-or the Deſert, comprehends the deſerts of 

3 a or Zan-haga, Zuenziga, Ghir, Gogden, Tar- 

| mpta or Suma, Berdoa, Kaugha or Gagoa, and 

Bornou. 1 5 ; 

II. Nigritia, or Negroland, comprehends the follow- 
ing COM. 1 5 * Gualata, Genehoa, 
Tombut, Agades, Cano, Caſſena, and Gangara; be- 
tween the two branches of the Niger, Jalos, Fulis, 

Caſſanges, Bijagos, and Biafares; I of the Niger, 


3 deg. 20 min. N. long. 14 deg. 10 min. W. 
AFWIOWARA, a village of Kautokeino, in Tornea- 
Lapmark in Lapland, ſituated between high moun- 
tains, conſiſting of twenty-two houſes or huts of Lap- 
|  landers, who pay tribute to Norway. It has a prero- 
| » gative and juſticiary court, with a market-place. 
AGA, or AGAG, a kingdom of Abiflinia, with'a town 
of the ſame name. This cou lies near the lake 
of Zaire, between the Nile and the provinces of Am- 
bdian and Nova. 


AGADES, AGDES, EOD Es, (kingdom of) in Africa, 


taman of the Capes, 


AFRICA, or MEHED 


the terraqueous 


. congo, Gabon, Cacombo, Pongo, Biafara, and 
Madra. 


2. Caperia includes the coaſts of Malemba, Ma- 
Chicanga, Sedanda, Zofala, and 
uiteva; with thoſe of the wandering Capes, namely, 
Lebe Souquas, and the Cape of Good Hope. 


i + Monomotapa is divided into Monomotapa roper, 


d Butua. | 

and the coaſts of Adel. - \" v4 

5. Moncemugi ., comprehends | Chicoua, | Manica, 

Moca, Juhabaze, Saccumbe, and Galas. Ry 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable kingdoms and coun- 

tries in Africa. Some others are in the Inland, which 


could not be fo conveniently includeded in any of them; 


befides ſome ſmaller iſlands round the African coaſts, 
not mentioned in this general liſt,  ' | 
„a ſea-port town of Tunis,.ly- 
coaſt, in the third general diviſion of 
bearing its name. The former 
it has from its ancient and famed capital, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be Ptolemy's Aphrodifium; and the ſecond 
from Mehedi, Caliph of Kairwan, who cauſed the ci 
to be fortified, and from him called Mehedia. It is 
ſeated on a neck of land, waſhed on both ſides by the 
ſea, and defended by good walls, towers, ditches, &c. 
on the land-fide, and by banks of ſand towards the ſea. 
It has a ſpacious port, the entrance of which is ex- 
tremely narrow, and the gate on the land- ſide very 


ing on the ——_ 
2 


ſtrong, and on its outſide is an arched way ſeven 


feet long, and ſo very dark as to ſtrike ſtrangers wit 

rs city had other curious and remarkable 
fortifications belonging to it, whilſt under the Roman 
dominion ; but theſe were afterwards totally deſtroyed 
by the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, together with thoſe of 


arthage; a deſcription of which may be ſeen in Mar- 


4. Zanguebar is divided into Zanguebar Proper, 
Ajan, | 


N 


p * 


ſea- ſhore. 


-Guber,' Gago, Mandingos, Soalos lies E. of Sguidi and Targa, with Sanago on the 8. 
n Gu 0 ene we : and Bordoa ——— E. It lies near the 
2. Guinea is divided into Upper and Lower. The | river Ghir, and produces a great my of graſs, 
Upper contains Guinea Proper, Malagueta, and | for the numerous herds that feed upon it, eſpecially on 
. e 12 aus 3 the 8. ſide. It is divided into two diſtricts; namely, 
III. Congo, or Lower Guinea, is divided into Con- | the northern, which is called Deſert, or belonging to 

20 Proper, Angola, Loango, Anzicains, or Anziko, the Deſert of Zahara, lying S. of Targa; and the 


ſouthern or fertile, towards the frontiers of gades to the 
. Here are found great quantities of manna, which 


the inhabitants gather in calabaſhes, and export for 
ſale. The Negroes diſſolve it in the water they dreſs 
their meat in, and eſteem it very cooling and whole- 
ſome; and they think it is owing t 


to this, that 
the people are more healthy here than in Tombut, 


though the air be not ſo good. De L'Iſle takes notice 


of great quantities of good Senna gathered in this 


country; and, beſides its capital of the ſame name, he 


mentions two others, namely, Degkir and Secmara. 

GADES, the capital of the above kingdom, called by the 
Arabs Andegaſi, and is ſituated, according to La Croix, 
between high mountains, and near the ſource of a large 


river, which runs through the whole country, diſcharges 
- "Itſelf into the Lake de Garda, and thence into the 
Sanaga. The town is ſurrounded with walls, and the 
houſes built in the Moreſque faſhion; in the heart of 
it is the royal palace, built in the ſame taſte. The 
- inhabitants are moſt] 

there; the reſt are eith 


merchants and ſtrangers ſettled 
er tradeſmen, or ſoldiers belong- 
ing to the Prince, who is ſaid to be tributary to the 


- King of Tombut, and dependent on a tribe called 
| Zuinziga, in Libya, who have power to depoſe him, 
if diſſatisfied with his government. Lat. 18 deg. 58 min. 


N. long. 12 deg. 30 min. E.. | 
GAN, or PAGAN, one of the Ladrones, or iſlands of 


Thieves, where the famous Magellan was aſſaſſinated 


ng in ſearch of the Molucca Iſlands through the 
2 ſea 


It is ſituated between the iſlands of Cho- 


mocoan and * | P 
AGANARA, or AGANAGARA, a town of India on 
_ "this fide the Ganges. Caſtaldus and Moleſius men- 


tion it aſter Ptolemy, and tells us it ſtands on the 
| AGANIPPE, 
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AGANIPPE, a famous fountain of Mount Helicon in 
Bceotia, a part of Turkey in Europe, ſacred to Apollo 
and the Muſes, of which were two more equally cele- 
brated, namely, Hippocrene and Pegaſus, in the ſame 

mountain. . : 

AGATA (St.) a city of the Farther Principate, in 
the kingdom of Naples; it is a ſmall place, but the 
ſee of a Biſhop. It is thinly peopled, and ſtands on a 
rock near the confines of the Terra de Lavoro, in the 
mid-way between Benevento to the E. and Capua to 
the W. that is, fourteen miles from each. Lat. 41 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 14 deg. 46 min. E. ; 

AGATA (St.) a ſmall place in the Farther Calabria, 
a province of the work IE of Naples. Lat. 38 deg. 

o min. N. long. 17 deg. 10 min. E. 

AGATTON, a town of Africa, near the mouth of the 
river Formoſa, on the coaſt of Guiney ; it lies eighty 
miles S. of Benin. Lat. 8 deg. 5 min. N. long. 5 deg. 


6 min. E. 

AGDE, or AGATHA, a ſmall well- inhabited city, 1. 
ing on the river Eraut, which empties itſelf into the 
gulph of Lyons, half a league from thence : 


at this place is a little harbour for ſmall coaſting | 


veſſels; and, for its defence, a ſmall fort hath been 
built at the mouth of the river. Moſt of the inhabi- 
tants are either trading or fea-faring people. The 
Biſhop is under the Archbiſhop of Narbonne, is Lord 
of the town, and ſtiles himſelf Count of Agde; but 
his dioceſe comprehends no more than eighteen 
pariſhes. His revenue however is 30,000 livres, and he 
pays a tax of 1500 florins to the court of Rome, In 
the neighbourhood of the town is a convent of Capu- 
chins, where, in a ſeparate chapel, is an image of the 
Virgin Mary, very zealouſly worſhipped. Agde lies 
twenty-eight miles N. E. of Narbonne. is is 
one of the richeſt countries in the kingdom; the 
wool here is exceeding The foil produces 
wine, corn, oil, filk, and kali an herb, which they ſow, 
and of its aſhes make'glaſs and ſoap. Lat. 43 deg. 35 
min. N. long. 3 deg. 20 min. E. ' 


AGDENAS, a ſmall diſtrict in the dioceſe of Drontheim | 


in Norway, bordering on Drontheim-bay. It is a good 
corn- country. 4 | 

AGDESIDE, a diftri& in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand in 
Norway, conſiſting of the four bailiwics of Nidenas, 
Raabygdelaudet, Liſter and Mandal. 


AGEN, the capital of Agenois, a ſubdiviſion of Gui- 


enne in France, ſituated on the Garonne, near the 
place where it receives the Gers, 8 large, 


and well inhabited. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, and the 


ſeat of a provincial court and election. Its Biſhop 
ſtiles himſelf Count of Agen, though he is not Lord 
of it; he is a ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux, has a dioceſe of 373 pariſhes, and 191 chapels 

of eaſe, with a revenue of 35,000 livres, and pays a 
tax of 2440 florins to the court of Rome. Be- 
fides the cathedral, and a collegiate church, here are 
two pariſh-churches, ſeveral convents, a Jeſuits col- 
lege, and a ſeminary. This city is ſituated in a very 

reeable country, fifteen miles N. E. of Condom. 

- Julius Scaliger once reſided, and this city was the 

birth-place of his ſon Joſeph Scaliger, that prodigy of 

learning. It has indeed the fineſt ſituation for trade, 

but it makes no uſe of that advantage. Lat. 44 deg. 
20 min, N. long. 30 min. E. 

AGENOls, the moſt fruitful part of all Guienne. It 
formerly gave the title of Count. The ancient inha- 
bitants of this fine country were the Nitiobriges. It 
has Condomois on the S. 
the N. and Bazadois on the W. | 

AGER, a ſmall place of Catalonia in Spain, of little 
conſequence, but gives the title of Viſcount, Lat. 41 
deg. 50 min. N. long. 1 deg. 50 min. E. 

AGFORD, one of the hamlets belonging to Frome- 
ſelwood in Somerſetſhire, and a ſequeſtered village. It lies 
betwixt that town and the neighbouring pariſh of What- 
ley, and is famous for in been the reſidence of the 
late ingenious Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. IIcheſter, in- 
deed, boaſts of being the place of her birth; but this 

was her beloved retreat in the prime of her days, and 
here ſhe compoſed moſt of thoſe pieces, both in 
and verſe, which all tend to the advancement of that 
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virtue, whereof ſhe was herſelf ſo bright an example, 
She was diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of Philomela, 
and the Pindarie lady. Her merit gained her the entire 
reſpect of the ladies of quality in the neighbourhood ; 
and ſhe was favoured with the ſingular eſteem of ſeve- 
ral learned men, as the Earl of Orrery, Dr. Kenn, 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
Dr. Ifaac Watts, Mr. Prior, &c. Her huſband, Mr. 
Thomas Rowe, was a man of letters, had a good 
taſte for poetry, and took great delight in it. | 

AGGA, or AGONNA, alittle kingdom on the Gold 
Coaſt of Guiney, in Africa, wherea cuſtom prevails for a 
woman to govern. It is a pleafant fertile country; 
and the inhabitancs live peaceably under their govern- 
ment, ſeldom or never going to war. Here the Engliſh 
had a ſmall fort and ſettlement, of the ſame name. 
It lies in lat. 6 deg. N. and under the meridian of 
London. 

AGGERHUUS, or CHRISTIANIA, the largeſt dio- 
ceſe in the ſouthern parts of Norway, and the prin- 
cipal and moſt confiderable in the whole kingdom, 
being from S. to N. about 300 miles, and from K. to 
W. in the S. part about 120, terminated northward 
in a point. It conſiſts of the united dioceſes of Opſlo 
and Hammer. To it belong the diſtricts of Aggerhuus, 
Fridericſtadt, Schmaalehne, Bratſberg, Ringering, Hal- 
lingdahlen, Eger, and Baſcherud; two feudal counties, 
four provincial juriſdictions, fifteen bailiwics, and four- 
teen probſteys or priories. rhuus is the S. E. 
part of Norway, and fituated between the provinces 
of Berghen on the W. from which it is ſeparated by 
vaſt mountains; Dalecarlia and Bahus belonging to 
Sweden on the E. the mouth of the Baltic or Gate= 

te on the S. and the province of Drontheim on the 

+ The land is moſtly mountainous and woody; but 
the valleys are tolerably fruitful, being watered by 
many lakes and rivulets. Here are ſeveral ſea-ports, 
particularly Fleckeren, where the fiſhing-trade is pretty 
—— 

AGGERHUUS, a conſiderable mountain- fortreſs of 

| erſherred, one of the diſtricts of Aggerhuus dioceſe 
in Norway, is ſituated on the W. fide of the fame 
bay, under which lies the town of Chriſtiania. The 

date of its foundation is not known. In 1310, it was 
in vain beſieged by Duke Erich of Sweden; and in 
1567, the Swediſh army, which cloſely beſieged it for 
eighteen weeks, was  ſhamefully defeated; in 1717, 
the like fruitleſs attempt was alſo made upon it b 
the Swedes under Charles XII. Before the forti 
cations, ſtands a cluſter of houſes, called Hovedtangen. 
It lies thirty miles N. W. of Fredericſhall, and is ſubject 
to the King of Denmark. Lat. 59 deg. 25 min. N, 
long. 10 deg. 3o min. E. 

AGGEROE, a fortreſs belonging to Fredericftadt, in the 
dioceſe of Chriſtiania in Norway. It ſtands on an 
iſland, and near the fea, with a particular commandant, 
who is under the governor of Fredericſtadt. 

AGGERS-HERRED. one of the diſtricts in the dioceſe 
of Aggerhuus in Norway, containing three juridical 
places, as Aſcher, Oſt or Weſt-Barum, and Ager; 
alſo the following places, Chriſtiania, Opſlo, Agger- 
huus, Aggers, and Barum. 

AGHRIM, a village and caſtle of Gallway, in the pro- 
vince of Connaught in Ireland; where, in 1691, Ge- 
neral Ginkle obtained a victory over the Iriſh and 
French; at which time St. Ruth, the French General, 
with about 7000 men, were killed, and about 650 taken 

riſoners. | 

AGINCOURT, or AZINCOURT, a village of Pon- 
thieu, a diſtri of Picardy in France, ſituated near 
the river Breſſe. It is memorable in hiſtory, for a 

lorious victory, which the Englifh, commanded 
by King Hen V. gained here over the French, on 
the 25th of October 1415. The Engliſh loft but 

1600 men, and the French 6000. Among the ſlain 

were the Count of Nevers, and Anthony Duke of 
Brabant, who were brothers to the Duke of Burgundy, 
the Duke of Alengon, the Conſtable d' Aubert, who 
commanded the French, the Duke of Bar, the Mar- 
ſhal of Boucicaut, Admiral Dampierre, the Arcbiſhop 
of Sens, the. Viſcount of Laonnois, and many others 
of the French nobility: __ the priſoners taken, 

were 


\ 


AGNES (St.) one of the 
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were the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Counts 

of Vendoſme and Richemont, with 1400 gentle- 
men. Agincourt lies ſeven miles N{ of Heſdin. Lat. 
50 deg. 39 min. N. long. 2 deg: 10 min. E. 

AGIRO, or AGYRA; à town in Sicily, called at pre- 

| ſent San Philipþo d Agirone, It is noted for being the 

birth- place of Diodorus Siculus. 

AGIRU; one of the four bailiwics, or juriſdictions, into 
which the iſland of Corfu, in the Ionian ſea, and be- 
longing to European Turkey, is divided. It is the 
weſtern part of this iſland : on it are twenty villages, 
which contain upwards of 8000 inhabitants, The 

. caſtle of St. Angelo, . ſituated on the S. promontory 
of Palacrum, and under which lies a handſome con- 
vent, called Paleo Caſtrizza, is the only remarkable 

place in this diſtrict. | : 

AGMET, or AGMAT, formerly the capital of Mo- 
rocco Proper in Africa, ſituated on the declivity of a 

- Hill belonging to Mount Atlas. It was once very popu- 

- Jous, ſurrounded with high ſtrong walls, and defended 

by a ſtout fortreſs. It ſtands on a river bearing its 

name, and in a delightful territory, abounding with 
| — orchards, vines, &c. : but hath been fo often 
eſtroyed, particularly by the Beni-merini, that it hath 
never recovered itſelf ſince. The caſtle is inhabited 
by the Morabites, who lead a kind of eremitical life, 
and principally ſubſiſt by the charity of thoſe poor 

_ people who now live-in the town, and are moſtly 

| gardeners, potters, or huſbandmen. Near this place 
Ss a very large and deep lake, which receives all the 


water coming down from the adjacent mountain. 

AGMONDESHAM. See AMERSHAM. | 

AGNABAT, or AGNETHIN, a town in the count 
of Altland, in that part of Tranſikania which is in- 
habited by the Saxons. It is ſituated on the river Har- 
bach; ten miles N. E. of Hermanſtadt. Lat. 46 deg. 
40 min. N. long. 24 deg. 10 min. E. | | 

AGNADEL, or AGNADELLO, a ſmall place of the 
Milaneſe, in Italy, ſituated on a canal between the 
rivers Adda and Serio. It is noted. for a great victory 
which Lewis XII. of France gained over the Vene- 
tians, May .5, 1500; but much more fince, by a 
battle fought between Prince Eugene and the Duke de 
Vendoſme; in 1705. This battle commonly goes by 
the name of that of: Caſſano; but the hotteſt part of 
the action was at this place: It lies between five and 
ſix miles S. E. of Caſlano. Lat. 44 deg. 58 min. N. 
long. 29 deg. 43 min. E 


| AGNAN (St.) Famum Sandi Aghani, a ſmall town of 


Berry in France, ſituated on the river Cher, near 
the borders of Tourain- and Blaiſois, twenty leagues 
W: of Bourges. It was anciently no more than an 
hermitage; but afterwards grew up to a pretty large 
place. In 1663 fit was erected into a duchy; and in 
1665 into an earldom; Here is a caſtle; and colle- 
iate-church, with two convents: | 
AGNANO (lake of) near the city of Naples in Italy, 
is ſituated in a valley between hills, and is ſuppoſed 
to have been anciently one of Lucullus's reſervoirs: It 
is almoſt circular, and three miles round. Its waters 


are pretty muddy, and partly coyered with a green 


lime. Upon it are great numbers of ſmall wild ducks, 
and other water-fowl. Iir many places the water 
is ſeen to bubble up, but without the leaſt heat. 
About twenty paces from its banks is the grotto Del 
Cane. In the lake is ſtore of tench and eels; and the 
Jeſuits of Naples, who are the. proprietors thereof, 
draw from it annually 15 or 1600 crowns, ariſing 


from the fiſhery, and the macerating of hemp and flax, 
bo 8 to beat theſe for uſe; 
AGNEREINS, a ſmall place of Ville-neuve, a cha- 


tellany in the government of Burgundy in France. It 
was formerly the ſeat of the chatellany. Lat. 47 deg. 
10 min. N. long. 2 deg. 5 min. E. 


of the Land's-end in Cornwall. See SciLLy: 
AGNETHLIN. See A&navarT. 
AGNON, or AGNO, the Clanius of the ancients, a river 
of Campania in Italy. It fiſes in the neighbouring 


mountains, and rums to Acerra and Linturnum, 


where it ſtagnates into a lake. . 


NONE, a ſmall place of the Hither Abruzzo, a 


illy iſlands, lying weſtward 
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province in the kingdom of Naples, Lat. 42 deg. 20 
min. N. long. 15 deg. 10 min. E. 

AGON, an iſland belonging to the N. part of Halſing- 
land in Sweden, to which ſea-faring people reſort, it 
having a good harbour. 

AGONALIS (Circus) a ſquare in Rome, ſo called 
from the games and combats inſtituted in honour 
of Janus Agonales by King Numa, and where they 
uſed to be celebrated ; now called Piazza Navona. It 
is the moſt magnificent and Jargeſt ſquare in Rome, 
ſurrounded with ſtately buildings, and two churches, 
particularly that of St, Agnes, which is of admirable ' 
architecture. 


| AGONNA. See A664: 


AGRA, or Inde/tan Proper, fo called from its being the 
principal kingdom of the Mogul empire in Aſia, 
bounded by Bando on the W. by Dely on the N. by 
Sambal on the E., and by Gualear and part of Narvar 
on the 8. „per to Sanſon, it is 270 miles where 

_ longeſt from E. to W. and 150 from N. to 8. It is 
a plain country; and, though not fo fruitful in wheat 
and other corn as Dely, it abounds with oranges, 
lemons, &c. beſides rice, indigo, and cotton: and its 
manufactures of white cloth, ſtuffs made of filk, filver 
and gold lace, &c. render it one of the richeſt coun- 
tries in the Indies. Its quota of forces to the Mogul 
army is 15,000 horſe an 39,000 foot; and its revenue 
is computed at near three nullions Sterling. 

AGRA, the capital of the above province, in the kingdom 
of Indoſtan Proper in Aſia. It was founded in 1566, 
by Eckbar, who called it Eckbarzbat, and made it the 

ſeat of his empire, which ſoon drew numbers. of mer- 
chants and other people to it. Agra is ſeated on the 

prone Fiver Semana, or Jemma, which runs thro' the 
ingdom, and in the midſt of a barren ſandy plain, 
from which the ſun reflects exceſſive heat on 14 town 
in the ſummer. The houſes are ſo built as to have a 
proſpect of the river. No part of the town is fortified, 
except the palace; but it is moated round; and in the 
place is always a great army, eſpecially if the Mogul 
be there. The Mahometan inhabitants are ſaid to be 
moſt numerous: and it is a place of great traffic, be- 
ing reſorted to by merchants from China, Perſia, all 
parts of India, and by the Engliſn and Dutch. Our 
nation once had a factory here; but the great diſtance 
from Surat, and the hazards and difficulties which 
they underwent in afling through the countries of 
many Raja's and Raſboute's, made them withdraw it ; 
though they continue to trade here, The Dutch, who 
have ſtill a factory in this city, deal principally in 
ſcarlet, looking-glaſſes, filver, gold, and white 3 
hard wares, cloth of Jelapour, and ſpices. Here are 
above ſixty very large carayanſera's nobly built, and 
with moſt commodious apartments for the merchants. 
The baths are about 800, and the moſques 700; ſome 
of which laſt are ſanctuaries. Here are about thirty 
palaces of the Omrahs and other great men, which are 
built of brick or ſtone, in a line from that of the 
2 and, with many other leſs palaces and fine 
ſtructures in the ſame line, form a charming proſpect. 

The Mogul's palace is a citadel, in the figure of a 
creſcent, on the banks of the river; and the walls 
are mounted with cannon, It is built of red ſtone, 

like ſpeckled martle, which in the ſun look ve 

beautiful a great way off, It is encompaſſed with 
ditches, and a terraſs garden cut through with canals 
of running-water, intermixed with green plots and 
pleaſure-houſes, that form a very 4K. proſpect. It 
is divided from the city by a large ſquare, where the 
Raja's keep guard by turns, at the two outer-gates 

- facing the principal ſtreets ; without which is a ditch, 
and bridges over it, with a large canal of running- 
water, incloſed by ſtone-walls, 2 broad on both ſides, 
that there is a bw” for elephants and paſſengers, whe- 

er foot or horſe, with ſeveral guard-houſes, other 
habitations and ſhops, at proper diſtances. Here alſo 
are the apartments for the inferior officers of the 
ogul's court, and long galleries for the Emperor's 
manufactories of ſtuffs of gold, ſilver, ſilk, tapeſtry, 
&c. and for goldſmiths — enamellers that work 2 
the palace. At the end of the canal is a large round 
place of arms, where the troops are daily * 
"he 
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inferior officers and ſoldiers; and theſe you muſt paſs 
before you enter the firſt court of the palace, which 
is a large ſquare, ſupported by arches, forming a ſhade 
at all times of the day: and, on an eminence here, 
is a concert of muſical inſtruments at certain hours. 
This palace, in which alſo are held the courts of 
judicature, &c. Father Toſi ſays, is four miles in com- 
paſs : but the accounts of it ſeem in a great meaſure 
fictitious, and therefore we have omitted them here. 
The habits of Agra differ but little from thoſe of 
the Perſians: a particular account of which may be 
' ſeen under that article. 3 
On the other ſide of the river, N. E. from the city, 
are two very magnificent ſepulchres at Secandra, which 
were built by the Great Mogul, Jehan Guir, for his 
father Eckbar, and his own beloved Queen. See Sg AN- 
pRA. Agra ſtands in lat. 26 deg. 29 min. N. long. 
deg. 12 min. E. | 
aG ONT, a ſmall town of Catalonia in Spain, 
but the chief place of a juriſdiction. Lat. 41 deg. 30 
min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 min. E. 
AGREABLE, an iſland formed by the river Liſſe, in 
the kingdom of Fez in Africa. 
AGREDA, a town of Old Caſtile in Spain, is ſeated 
at the foot of Mount Cayo, in the neighbourhood of 
which anciently ſtood Gracchuris. It is very popu- 


lous, conſiſting of no leſs than. 1000 families; has fix | 


pariſhes, three monaſteries, and two = Lat. 

II deg. 50 min. N. long. 2 deg. 30 min. E. 

AGREVE (St.) a little town of Upper Vivarais, a ſub- 
diviſidn.of Languedoc in France, ſituated at the foot 
of the mountains: Lat. 44 deg. 50 min. N. long. 4 
deg. 30 min. E. | 

AGRIA, called EGER by the Germans, 'and ERLAW 
by the inhabitants, is — between Buda and Caſ- 
chaw, in the county of Heyes, and middle of Hun- 
gays on a little river of the ſame name. It is the 
ee of a Biſhop under the Archbiſhop of Gran; and is 
ſurrounded with old walls and bulwarks: Near it, 
on the other fide of the river, is a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated 
on a mountain. It had formerly good buildings; but 

by reaſon of the frequent ſieges and conqueſts, which 
it has undergone, is now in a mean condition: from 
which it may perhaps recover itſelf gradually, as a 
Biſhop reſides here, who has a rich revenue; and 
here alſo is a college, and academy of Jeſuits. In the 
neighbourhood 1s produced een e red wine; and 
not far from the town is a warm bath. It was firſt 
built by King Stephen the Saint. When Suliman II. 
Emperor of the Turks, beſieged it in 1552, with 
. 70,000 men, it was ſo gallantly defended, that after 
the Turks had battered it forty days with fifty pieces 
of cannon, and made ſeveral aſſaults, in which they loſt 
8000 men, they were at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

The garriſon conſiſted only of 2000 Hungarians, and 

 Hixty of the chief nobility, with their families, who 
bound themſelves by an oath, to hold out till the laſt 
extremity. The courage of the women during the 

_ aſſaults was ſurpriſing. But in 1596, Mahomet III. 
took it, and, contrary to the capitulation, put the gar- 
riſon to the ſword. The Imperialiſts retock it in 
1687, after they had blocked it up for three years, 
and thereby reduced all the KA country to 
their obedience. In 1704 it was maſtered by the 
malecontents under Prince Ragotſki; but in 1706 it 
fell into the hands of the Imperialiſts, who pillaged 
the town, and committed many outrages; but they 
could not maſter the caſtle. ſt was retaken by the 
Hutigarians, who kept it till 17 10, when it ſurren- 
dered to the Imperialiſts. Agria lies thirty-five miles 
N. E. from Buda. Lat. 48 deg. 15 min. N. long. 
20 deg. 10 min. E. 4 

AGRIMONT, or AGROMONT, a town of the Baſi- 
licate, a province of Naples, in Italy, Was formerly a 
conſiderable place, with a Biſhop's ſee; which ſince 
has been united to that of Marſico. f 

AGUA DE PAO, a town of S. Miguel, one of the 
Azore iſlands in the Atlantic ocean. It had the pri- 
vilege of a town given it by King Emanuel of Por- 


tugal in I515 ; it contains 330 houſes, and has one 
pariſh. Lat. 38 deg. 20 min. N. long. 23 deg.' 40 


min. W. 


The whole palace is encompaſſed with tents ſor the 
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AGUA DE PEIXES, a mean place in Alentejo, a pro- 
vince of Portugal, belonging to the Duke of Cadaral; 
it is under its own Ouvidor. or particular judge. Lat. 
39 deg. 5 min: N. long. 7 deg. 10 min. W. 

AGUA REVES, a ſmall place in Traloſmontes, à pro- 
vince of Portugal, cofttaining 360 ſouls. Lat. 41 deg. 

o min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 min. W. 

AGUAS BELLAS, a ſmall place in Portugueſe Eſtre- 

madura, containing between 5 and 600 inhabitants. 
Lat. 39 deg. 40 min. N. long. 8 deg. 5 min. W. 

AGUEDA, or AGADA, a town of Eſtremadura in Por- 

tugal, ſituated on the ruins of the old Ameniumy which 
was a conſiderable place, and is mentioned by Ptolemy 

and —— eee yo 

AGUEPERSE. See ArGUEPERSE. 

AGUER, a city of Africa at the foot of Mount Atlas; 
on a promontory which was anciently called Viſugrum. 
It was taken by the Portugueſe in the year 1536. 
Not long after, Cheriff Mahomet ſent his fon with 
50, ooo men to beſiege it, and he himſelf ſoon followed 
with a numerous reinforcement, and took it, though 
with the loſs of 18,000 men; and, to be revenged, 

he put all he found in the city to the ſword; the go- 

vernor Monroi, and thoſe who retired to the towers, 
were made priſoners. The faid governor's daughter 

Donna Mencia, with whom Mahomet fell paſſionately 

in love, after much ſolicitation, conſented to marry 

him; but ſhe proving with child, bis other wives poi- 
ſoned her: yet, out of regard for her memory, Maho- 
met gave her father his liberty. Lat. 29 deg. 40 min. 

N. lon. 20 deg. 15 min. K. 3 

AGUIAR, a town of Beira in Portugal, contains o 

inhabitants, and has a diſtrict of 2 pariſhes: 

AGUIAR, a mean place belonging to Alentejo in Por- 
tugal, containing 450 ſouls. It belongs to Count Barao. 
Lat. 38 deg. 40 min. N. long. 7 deg. 40 min. W. 

AGUIAR DE SOUSA, a condi or particular juriſ- 
dition in Entredouro e Minho, a province of Portugal, 
comprehending forty-ſeven pariſhes, 

AGUIAS, an inconſiderable place in Alentejo, a province 


of Portugal, containing between 5 and 600 inhabi- 
tants. Lat. 38 deg. 20 min. N. long. 6 deg. 40 
min. W. | Sed | 


AGUILAR DEL CAMPO, in Latin Agilaria, a ſmall 
town of Old Caftile in Spain, with an old ſtrong caſ- 
tle. It gives the title of Marquis, and belongs to the 
houſe of Manriquez. It lies twenty-four miles W. 
of Eſtella. Lat. 42 deg. 56 min. N. long. 2 deg. 
20 min. W. | 

AGURANDE, or AIGURANDE, a' ſmall town of 
Lower Berry in France, with a caſtellany. It is ſur- 
rounded with ftrong walls and deep ditches, and the 
river Cteuſe runs very near it. This town belongs 
to the lordſhip of Chateau-Roux, except one ſtreet, 
which is held by the county of La Marche. It is four 
leagues diſtant from La Chatre, to the 8. Lat. 47 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 2 deg. 10 min. KE 

AHSAH, a city in the kingdom of Oman, in Aſiatic 
Turkey. It is - tributary to the Turks, and is a 
Beglebergate. Lat. 28 deg. 30 mitt. N. long. 42 deg. 


O min. E. . 

AHUN, a ſmall town of Upper Marche in France, 
ſituated on the river Creuſe. It contains about 180 
families, and is the ſeat of a royal court of juſtice. 
Near it is an abbey of the Benedictine order, called Le 
Monaſtere d'Ahun, that is, the monaſtery of Ahun. 
It lies two leagues and. a half from Gueret, to 
the = Lat. 48 deg. 10 min. N. long. 1 deg. 40 

min. E. i 
AHUS, AHUYS, in Latin Abuqſia, 2a town of Schonen 
in Sweden, ſituated on the Baltic, at the mouth of 
the river Hellean, two miles S. of Chriſtianſtadt. It has 
a large, ſafe, and much frequented harbour: but the 
town is now ruinous, though formerly it was a conſi- 
_ derable 3 Lat. 56 deg. 20 min. N. long. 14 deg. 

10 min. E. 

AJACCIO, AJAZZO, or ADIAZZO, a ſmall town in 
- the iſland of Corſica, and in that part of it which lies 
beyond the mountains, fituated on a bay that taxes 
its name from it. Here is a Genqeſe garriſon ; and it 
is the ſee of a Biſhop, who is under the Archbiſhop 
of Piſa, Near it is Uncivia, a ſtrong tower, w__ 
; e 


AIC 
the Greeks reſiding in thoſe parts ay defended 
themſelves againſt the Corſicans in 1732. It lies 160 
miles S. of Genoa. Lat. 41 deg. 46 min. N. long. 9 
deg. 20 min. E. | | 
W, a town in the northern part of the province of 
Berdoa in Africa. 3 b 
AJAN, a country and coaſt of Africa, bounded by the river 
Quilmanci on the S. by the mountains from which that 
river ſprings on the W. by Abiſſinia and the ſtreight of 
Babel- mandel on the N. and by the Eaſtern or Indian 
ocean on the E. In going from S. to N. along the 
coaſt, we find the republic of Brava, the kingdom 
of Magadoxa, that of Adel, and ſome others more 
weſtward within land. The coaſt abounds with 
all the neceflaries of life, and has plenty of very good 
horſes. 
Moſt of the inhabitants are fair, with long blac 
hair. But farther from the ſea, are Negroes, who, in- 
- termarrying with the Beduins, a kind of Arabs, have 
children that are mulatto's. The Kings of Ajan are 
frequently at war with the Emperor of j Abiſſinians: 
— 9 all the priſoners they take, they ſell to the mer- 
chants of Cambaya, thoſe of Aden, and to other 
Arabs, who come to trade in their harbours; and give 
them in exchange coloured cloaths, glaſs-beads, raiſins, 
and dates; for which they alſo take back, beſides 
_ Daves, gold and ivory. They are all Muſſul- 
men, except the Beduins, who are of the ſect of the 
Emoſaides. 


The whole ſea-coaft, a few minutes N. of the Equi- 


noctial line, where the country of Zanquebar ends, 
up to the ſtreight of Babel-mandel, is called in gene- 
ral the coaſt of Ajan; a conſiderable part of which is 


ſtiled the Deſert coaſt. But the kingdoms no longer 
border on the country of the Abiſſinians, a nation 5 min. E. | 
1 AIGLE, or L'AI GLE, a little town and marquiſate on 


between them. 


called the Galles, or Galli, lying a 7 2 
of Dan in Canaan, be- 


JALON, a city of the tribe 


longing to the Levites. It was taken by the Phili- f 


ſtines, and, being recovered, was fortified by Rehoboam. 


It ſtood between Jeruſalem and Gath, to the W. of | 
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ATAS, a city o ia ix in Aſia, two journ 
d — 94 ſeated between two hills; 5 5 midit 
of which is a fine valley, where the inhabitants keep 
their markets and fairs. 
AICHSTADT, or EICHSTADT, a biſhopric lying in 
the S. part of Franconia, between the marquiſate of 
© Anſpach, and the burgraviate of age} on the N. 
the co of Oetingen and duchy of Newberg on 
the S. the duchy of Wirtemberg on the W. and the 
palatinate of Bavaria on the E. and 8. It extends 
about thirty- nine miles from E. to W. and is in ſome 
parts fiſteen or ſixteen, though in others not above 
ſeven or eight from N. to S. It is a fruitful country, 
ſubject to its own Biſhop, who is Lord of it, and 
chancellor and firſt ſuffr to the Archbiſhop of 
Mientz. He is a Prince of the empire, and has a yearly 
revenue of between 9 and 10,0001. It was founded 


* 


by Boniface Arthbiſhop of Mentz, at the ſame time | 
with Wurtzburg, and has been richly endowed ſince by | 


ſeveral Emperors and Princes. Its chapter conſiſts of 
ſixteen capitular canons, and fifteen domiciled, who muſt | 


all be gentlemen. The biſhop has his hereditary officers, | 


good fieffs 
e Prince 


who are all Counts. He is Lord of ſeveral 
poſſeſſed by Princes and Counts, of whom 


of Saxe-Gotha is one; and his ſpiritual juriſdiction 


extends over the Upper Palatinate, and the duchy of | 


Newburg. He has precedency of the Biſhop of Spires; 


and his police conſiſts of a council of ſtate, a conſiſ- 


a chamber of finances. 


an aulic council, 


AICHSTADT; or EIGHSTADT, a pretty good town 


w— 


of Franconia in Germany, and the capital of the 


biſhopric of the ſame name, ſituated u 
Altmul, twelve miles N. of Newburg, - from Do- 
© nawert, and eight or nine N. of the Danube. It is 


the river 


ci ſuppoſed to take its name from eich, i; e. an oak, becauſe | 
0 


its ſituation, in a place where f. 


ſtood a foreſt 


of thoſe trees. It has a curious cathedral, to which one 
of its Biſhops preſented a ſine pyx for the hoſt, which 
. is of pure gold, in the form of a. ſun, weighs forty | 


marks, is adorned with ſeveral diamonds, rubies, 


AIGLE, the chief town of the government bearing its 


_ ſmall place, conſiſting properly but of one, Mong fret; 


, | ſpring, which bubbles up with a ſtrong ebullition both 
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peatls, and other precious ſtones, the whole being 
valued at 60,000 guilders: In 1704 this town was 
taken by a French detachment; It is ſeated in a val- 
Ieys but the Biſhop moſtly refides at the fortreſs of 
illeboldſburg, commonly called Walperſberg, which 
is about two miles off on a hill. The principal things 
remarkable here are, the church of the Holy Ghoſt, 
contiguous to its ſtone-bridge over the Altmul, with 
a hoſpital almoſt cloſe to it, built by one of its 
Biſhops. There is alſo a hoſpital built on the bank of 
the Altmul, by another of its Biſhops, whom Pope Pius 
II. ſtiled the Golden Pillar of the church; St. Sebaſ- 
tian's church, and a priory called Bruders-haus, where 
the only penſioners are old men, who have nothing to 
do but to ſerve God ; the cathedral dedicated to the 
Virgin ; the pariſh-church of St. Walburg, and a nun- 
nery of Benedictines; a church and convent of Domi- 
nicans; a- church and college of Jeſuits; a ſeminary 
capable of maintaining thirty ſtudents ; a hoſpital for 
foundlings and orphans; an alms-houſe, and a convent 
-of capuchins, where is a round church built after the 
model of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem, worth no- 
. tice. The inhabitants are ſhop-keepers, artificers, huſ- 
bandmen, or ſuch as have offices about the Biſhop, or 
ſubſiſt by their attachment to the clergy, who are very 
numerous here. Lat. 48 deg. 56 min. N. long. 11 deg. - 
10 min. E. Hi 13 
AIELLO, a ſmall place of the Hither Calabria in 
Naples, with the title of a principality. Lat. 39 deg. 
min. N. long. 17 deg. 20 min. E. | 
AIELL), a lite place of the Farther Abruzzo in the 
kingdom of Naples, with the title of duchy, which 
bas fallen by marriage to the hereditary Prince of 
Modena, Lat. 41 deg. 40 min. N, long. 15 deg. 


the Rille, near its ſource, in the territory of Ouche, 
and government of Normandy, in France, It lies be- 
tween Seez and Evreux, is the ſeat of a viſcounty, has 
a preſidial court, and ſalt- magazine; three ſuburbs, 
three pariſh-churches, and two convents. 
AIGLE, a government or diſtrict of Berne in Switzer- 
land, but may paſs for a German country, with regard 
to its police and laws, and as being an ancient con- 
2 of the Berneſe: but, as all the inhabitants are 
rench, it may be ranked among thoſe of that coun- 
try in Switzerland. Formerly it belonged to the 
| houſe of Savoy; but in 1479, the Ducheſs Regent 
being an ally to the Duke of Burgundy, made war 
againſt the Swiſs; upon which the Berneſe took all 
the Pais de Vaux from her, together with this govern- 
ment. And though after the war they reſtored the Pais 
de Vaux, yet they kept the government of Aigle; be- 
cauſe the inhabitants deſired it; for which reaſon it 
is not generally included in the Pais de Vaux. It con- 
ſiſts of mountains and valleys. 5 


name, in the canton of Berne in Switzerland. It is a 
pretty conſiderable place in the wideſt part of the 
valley, and in a country abounding with vines, fields, 
and meadows. The governor's caſtle ſtands on an 
eminence above the town, with a fine tower of mar- 
ble that may be ſeen a way off. Among the 
hills in this neighbourhood is found plenty of marble 
and parget-ſtone, | 
Al GLE, a river of Orleanois in France, which riſes near 
Mee in Beauſle, and falls into the Loire, 
AIGNAN St) See AGNAN, ein 
AIGREMONT, a barony belonging to the duchy of 
Langres in Baſſigny and the Lower Champagne in 
rance. R 
AIGUEBELLE, a little town of Savoy Proper in Italy, 
ſituated on the river Are. | 
AIGUEPERSE, or AGUEPERSE, in Latin Aguae 
Spar ſae, or Calidae, the capital of the duchy of Mont- 
penſier, a part of Upper Auvergne in France, ſituated on 
the river — in a delightful plain, though only a 


yet it is a royal juriſdiction, conſiſting of one abbey and 
two chapters. Not far from this town is a boiling 


of 
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ot water and air, yet is cold, and without any remark- 
E able taſte. 'l he — of the ancient caſtle of Montpenſier, 


demoliſhed in 1634, are alſo in the neighbourhood of 


this town. It is three leagues diſtant from Riom, 
and chirteen miles N. of R 
min. N. long. 4 deg. 30 min. E. | hs» 
AIGUESCAUDES, a place in the valley of Oſſau and 
diſtrict of Oleron, in the . principality of Bearne in 


France, remarkable for a warm ſpring, the waters of 


hich are oily, ſaponaceous, and ſpirituous, ſmelling |, 
like rotten _ It is uſed with benefit, not only for 


wounds and ſwellings, but alſo for inward diſorders. 
AGUESMORTLES, is a ſmall town belonging to the 
dioceſe of Niſmes, and government of Languedoc, in 
France. It is a ſtrong place, on account of its ſitua- 
tion in a moraſs, two leagues diſtant from the Rhone, 
and five from Montpelier. It formerly ſtood near the 
ſea, and had ,a harbour; but at preſent it is two 
French leagues from it, and the harbour is choaked 
up. It is the ſeat of an admiralty, has a viguery or 
bailiwick, a royal court of juſtice, and a board of five 
a large farms. In the neigh urhood of this place are 
| ſeveral lakes; on which account the air is ſo unhealthy, 
that the town. is almoſt a Gl Lat. 43 deg. 39 min. 
long. 4 deg. 3 min. E. | 
AIGUILLEON, — EGUILLON, a-ſmall town of Age- 


nois, a territory of Guienne Proper, in France, ſitu- 


ated on the Garonne at the junction of the Lot with | 


it. Here is a caſtle; and it is a duchy and peerdom. 
At this place they drive a. conſiderable trade in hemp, 
tobacco, corn, wine, and brandy. In 1346 it. held 
out a ſiege againſt John Duke of Normandy. It lies 
twelve leagues N. * of Agen. Lat. 44 deg. 20 min. 
N. lang. 14 min. E. | 
AILSA, 5 LISA, or ISLESAY, a ſteep uninhabited 
rock, and one of the weſtern iſlands in the firth of 
Clyde in Scotland, reſembling the Baſs in the firth of 
Forth, or Edinburgh-firth, is noted for Solan geeſe, be- 
ſides abundance of ſea-fowl, and multitudes of rabbits. 
Hither, once a year, repair a ns number of veſlels, 
to fiſh for cod. On it is a ipr n 
chapel, and tower three ſtories high. The rock riſes 
_ in form of a ſugar-loaf; but on its top is a plain large 
enough to draw up 1000 men, and belongs to the 
Earl of Caſſils, who has a revenue of 100 marks Scots, 


bout 51. 10s- Sterling,” from the produce of hogs, | 
fowl, fh, | t is acceſſible only on one | 


fowl, fiſh, and down. 1 . | 
ſide, where ſteps, or a kind of ſtairs, are cut out of 
the rock; at the bottom of which the fiſhermen live 


in tents, and have good anchorage for their veſſels | 


by near pews. p : | 
AILESBURY. See ALESBURY. .. 1 | 

AILESHAM, a vicar 2 of . in the gift of the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. 

AILESTON, a vicarage of Leiceſterſhire, in the gift 
of the Duke of Rutland. A _ 

AILMERTON, a rectory - of Norfolk, in the gift of 
William Wyndham, Ef 


AILZE, ALZA, or ALISA, a rocky iſland in the W. 


of Scotland, twenty-four miles from Arran, with only 
one entrance to it, being inhabited at certain ſeaſons 
only, when buſſes and other veſſels flock thither to fiſh 
for cod and Whiting. It abounds with rabbits, and 
ſea-fowl, eſpecially Solan geeſe, It has an excellent 
ſafe harbour, or rather road, where, by reaſon of the 
ſtillneſs of the waters, from being invironed with 
rocks, are yaſt quantities of fiſh, 


+ 
IMARGUES, in Latin Armaſanicae, a little town be- 


longing to the dioceſe of Niſmes and Lower Langue- | 


doc in France, ſituated on the river Viſtre, amidſt 
moraſſes. It gives the title of Baron. 0 
AIME, or AXIMA, a ſmall place belonging to the 
county of Tarentaiſe, a territory of the duchy of Savoy 
Proper in Italy. It is ſituated on the river Iſere. 
AIN, a ſmall town in the province of Berdoa in Africa. 
AINAON, or AHINAON,, an. iſland on the S. fide of 
China; the capital of which has; alſo the ſame 


name. - | 8 Nos 
AINSA. a little town, but the principal place, in the 
principality of Sobrarbe, belonging to Arragon in Spain, 
ſituated in a plain on the river AA. 
Ne 3. | 


Lat. 44 deg. 20 | 


pring of freſh water, a | 
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AIN SEMES, a ſmall town on the N. of Memphis, and 
oppolite to Grand Cairo, on the W. fide of the Nile, 
under Mount Moccatta, famous for the garden of 

balm, or balſam formerly growing there. 

AINSTABLES, a vicarage of Cumberland, in the gift 

of Mr. John How. 

AINZURBA, a ſmall town near the coaſt of Cæſarea, 
in the province of Cilicia, in Aſiatic Turkey. 
AIOMAMA, a mean place of Macedonia in European 
Turkey, remarkable on account of the bay which 
takes its name from it. It is twenty-five miles S. of Sa- 

nichi, or Theſſalonica. 1 5 

AIRE, ſhire of, a diſtrict in the 8. part of Scotland. It 
is bounded on the N. by the ſhire of Renfrew, on the 
S. by Galloway, on the E. by Clydeſdale, and on the 

Wi. by the firth of Clyde. It generally produces large 
quantities of graſs and corn, is very populous, and 
the inhabitants extremely induſtrious. Aire compre- 
hends the three great bailiwics, or baileries, of Scot- 
land, ſo called as being governed by bailiffs ; namely, 
Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham; [which ſee]. But 
by the late act of parliament, for veſting the hereditary 
Juriſdictions of Scotland in the crown, theſe, ainong 
the reſt, have been purchaſed for a valuable conſidera- 
tion, and then annulled. According to Templeman, 
the ſquare miles of Kyle and Carrick are 795, and 
thoſe of Cunningham 229. In Aire is one conſider- 
able lough, or lake, called Dun, which is ſix miles 
long, and two broad, with an iſle in it, upon which 
ſtands an old houſe called Caftle-Dun. Upon the 
water Dun, or Down, iſſuing from this lake, is a bridge 
of one arch, ninety feet long, which is much wider 
than the Rialto at Venice, or the middle arch of the 
great bridge at York. The ſhire of Aire was formerly 
5 of the dioceſe belonging to the Archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow. r 

AIRE, the principal town of Kyle, one of the three 
diviſions of the ſhire of Aire in Scotland, and alſo the 
capital of the whole county, ſituated at the mouth 
of a river of the ſame name, in a ſandy plain, havin 
a good harbour, near the firth of Clyde, and is wel 
ſituated for trade. Aire is a diſtrict, and a royal burgh, 
with thoſe of Irwin, Rothſay, Inverara, and Cambel- 
town, which ſend alternately one member to the Bri- 
tiſh parliament; It is an ancient town, and eminent 
for its privileges, having been built by patent from 
King Robert Bruce. Its juriſdiction extends ſixty- 
four miles from the mouth of the Clyde to the borders 
of Galloway, which is the length of the ſhire; and 
its greateſt breadth is thirty-ſix miles: Streams from 
the river drive ſeveral mills in the middle of the New- 
town, which is joined to the Old by a bridge of four 
arches. The Old-town was once called K John's- 
town upon Aire, in contra- diſtinction to that upon Tay. 
It is ſituated amidſt pleaſant fertile fields, with delightful 

eens, that afford a good proſpect winter and ſummer. 

t is reckoned the principal market- town in the W. of 
Scotland, next to Glaſgow; has a beautiful ſtitely, 
church, and is at preſent the ſeat of a preſbytery;. to 
which belong twenty-eight pariſhes, and with Glaſgow 

- conſtitutes a proyincial ſynod. About a mile from the 
town, near the ſhore, is a Lazar-houſe, commonly 
called the King's Chapel, which the above-mentioned 
Robert Bruce appropriated for maintainirig lepers: This 
town, like a fine ſtructure in ruins, plainly ſhews that 
formetly it was handſomer arid larger than it is at pre- 
ſent i but its trade has ſo declined, that the towtiſmen 
ſay, from having been the fifth town in Scotland, 
it is now the worſt. This place is noted fot the 

* treacherous murder of many noblemen and gentlemen 
by the Engliſh in Sir William Wallace's time ; when, 

upon their being called together during a truce, after 

| King Edward I. had over-run the country, under pre- 
tence of holding a court of juſtice; they were moſt per- 
fidiouſly han & one after another, as they entered the 

King's amy 1/2 where the court was held. But Sir 
William arrived with a body of mein that ſame night, 

and, furpriſiiig the * in the midſt of their jolli 
ſet the barns on fire, the ruins of which are ſtill to 
een, and burnt all that were in them; an act of cruelty 


which, as a retaliation I compenſated the other of 


TY | treachery 
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treachery in thoſe dire and barbarous ages. Aire is 
fixty-five miles S. W. from Edinburgh. Lat. 55 deg. 
32 min. N. long. 4 deg. 42 min. W. | FO 


AIRE, a ſmall town, like a village, in the little territory | 


of Turſan, part of Gaſcony, in France. It is built on 


the declivity of a hill, on the river Adour, is the ſee of | 


2 Biſhop, who is a ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Auch 
or Aix, and has a dioceſe of 241 pariſhes, an income of 
30,000 livres, and an aſſeſſment of 1200 florins 1 the 
court of Rome. In this city the Kings of the Viſigoths 
uſed to keep their courts, and on the bank of the river 
are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of Alarick's palace; ſince 


which time Aire has often ſuffered'greatly from the Sa- 


racens, Normans, and other nations. It ſuffered very 
conſiderably in the religious diſturbances of France. 
With regard to its civil government, it is under the 
courts of judicature at Bazas, from which appeals lie to 
the parliament of Bourdeaux. Aire is thirty-five miles 
E. of Dax. Lat. 43 deg. 40 min. N. long. 3 min. E. 
AIRE, a diſtrict of Artois, pg to the French Ne- 
therlands; its capital is alſo of the Ame name, in Latin 
Aria, or Aria. It is a conſiderably fortified town, fi- 
tuated on the Lys, dividing it into two unequal parts; 
and it lies near the borders of Flanders, having, beſides 
its walls, baſtions, half-moons, horn-works, reduubts, 
counterſcarps, ditches, and a moraſs ſurrounding 1t 6n 
three ſides. On that fide which is acceflible, at the diſ- 
tance of a cannon-ſhot from the city and the Lys, ſtands 
Fort St. Francis, to which one goes from the city by, 
very regular canal. This laſt-mentioned fort, tho' 
fmall, is a pentagon, conſiſting of five baſtions well- 
_ lined, and encompaſſed by a ditch, a covert way, and 
a glacis in the foſſe. Here is a collegiate-church, a Je- 
fuits college, ſeveral convents, and two hoſpitals, 
among which is one for ſoldiers. Notwithſtanding 
the ſtrength of this city, it was taken by the French 
in 1641; but ſoon afterwards retaken by the Spaniards. 
The French took it again in 1676, and it was con- 
firmed to them by the peace of Nimuegen. On the 
toth of November 17 o, it ſurrendered by capitu- 


lation to the allies, after a vigorous fiege, and the 


trenches had been open ſix weeks: and, even when 
it ſurrendered, the 9 had not been able to de- 
moliſh its flanks. But it was given up to the French 


dy the peace of Utrecht in 1713. It lies twenty-five 
miles W. from Liſſe. Lat. 50 deg. 46 min. N. long. 


2 deg. 32 nin. E. | | 
AIRE, a river in the government of Dauphiny in France, 

"which runs into the Iſere. See IS ERE. 
AISAY LE DUC, a ſmall place and caſtellany of La 
Montagne, a territory of Burgundy in France. 
AISNE, or AINE, one of the great rivers in the govern- 
ment of Champagne and Brie in France, which riſes 
' Above Menehout, on the confines of Champagne and 
Lorrain, and unites with the Oiſe half a league 
above Compeigne. Near Chatteau Porcien it begins 
to be navigable; and near Bourbonne and Attencourt, 


two leagues from Vaſſy, are ſeveral famous mineral 


ſprings. 
AITTAT. See EITIAT. 
AITONA, or HITONA, 
in Spain. It is the capital of a marquiſate. Lat. 41 
| deg. 50 min. N. long. 1 deg. 49 min. KE. 
AIX, the metropolis of Provence in France. This city 
is ſituated in a plain at the foot of the hill St. Eutropius, 
near the rivulet of Are, fix leagues from Marſeilles to 
the N. fifteen from the confines of Dauphiny, about 
. © twenty-four from Montpelier, twelve from Arles, and 
twenty-five from Nice. It is a very ancient city, 
founded by Sextus Calvinus, the Roman general, who 
having croſſed the Alps A. U. 630, and paſſed the 
winter in aplace where there were hovipeings: buile a fort 
here, in which he put a garriſon, to cover the cou 
of the Maſſilians cee againſt the inroads of the 
© Gauls: He called it Aquæ Sextiz, from his own name, 
and becauſe of the ſprings he had found there. This city 
Was at firſt one of thoſe called Oppida Latina, Latin 
© Towns, till the time of Pliny. It became afterwards a 
Roman colony, and was ſuc inPtolemy*s time: it be- 
longed to the Provincia Vienneſis, and was under the 
metropolitan of Vienne. Under the reign of Honorius, 
After che laſt diviſion of the provinces of Gaul, and the 


a ſmall town of Catalohia 


| 
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eſtabliſhment of the ſecond Narbonenſis, Alx became 
the civil metropolis of it; but not in eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, it being ſtill under the Biſhop of Arles. In the 
year 966, the Biſhop of Aix was acknowledged as me- 
tropolitan of the ſecond Narbonenſis, yet ſtill under 
the primacy of Arles; but in-proceſs of time the Arch- 
biſhops of Aix are become entirely independent, and 
the primacy of Arles is now nothing more than an empty 
title. The cathedral church is dedicated to St. N. 
viour, and the Archbiſhop is by his dignity preſident 
of the aſfembly of the ſtates, and firſt attorney or pro- 
curator of Proyence. This city was deſtroyed by 
the Saracens, but afterwards rebuilt. It was very. 
much oy under the reign of Lewis XIV. 
and tho? it be none of the largeſt in France, yet it. is 
one of the fineſt, the ſtreets being broad, ſtrait, but 
not very clean. Moſt of the houſes are of free- ſtone, 
lofty, and very well built. It is adorned with a great 
_ fountains, and ſeveral fine ſquares. That called 
Le Cours d'Orbitelle is extremely grand, and the uſual 
walk ofthe citizens. It is about a mile long, planted with 
four rows of trees; on each fide are noble houſes, uni- 
formly built, all of free-ftone, and adorned with ſculp- 
tures and balconies. In the middle are four baſons, and 
four, agreeable fountains, which ſpout out water night 
and day ; they are all-of different figures, and deautifed 
by particular ornaments. There is here a patliament, 
which judges 'in the laſt refort all the cauſes of the 
nerd, a court of aids and finances, of a general 
ieutenancy, city magiſtracy, chief governor of Pro- 
vence; ſupreme prevot of the marſtralſea of the county, 
a royal judge, &c. a court or chamber of accompts, a 
generality, an office of treaſurers of France, and a court 
of the mint, a conſulate, a royal juriſdiction, and pro- 
voſtſhip. Here are two colleges. The univerſity of 
Aix was founded by Pope Alexander V. in 1409, and 
revived by Henry IV. in 1603; an academy of the fine 
arts, inſtituted in 1668, and a public library in the town- 
houſe: beſides ſeveral fine buildings, efpecially near the 
great walk, which it would be too long to deſcribe; as 
the cathedral church, the palace of the ancient Counts, 
where the parliament now meets; the town-houſe, ſe- 
veral churches, colleges, convents. The other con- 
ſiderable places in this dioceſe are, St. Maximin, 
Brignole, and * Under the Archbiſhop of Aix 
are the Biſhops of Apt, Riez, Frejus, Gap, and Sifte- 
ron. His dioceſe comprehends eighty pariſhes, with 
_ a revenue of 32,000 Rvres, and he-pays a tax of 2400 
florins to the court of Rome. In the cathedral are bu- 
tried four Counts of Provence, and in the church-trea- 
ſury is a conſecrated gold roſe, which Pope Innocent 
IV. made a preſent of to Count Raimond Berenger. 
The nobility and gentry of Provence are here in great 
numbers, eſpecially in winter: upon which account 
chis city, With regard to company, is conſidered as 
the principal in France, except Paris. In 1704, the 
Warm mineral fprings, which were anciently fo famous, 
were again diſcovered ; but the virtue of the water 
is not now ſo as it was formerly. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Aix, is produced excellent wine; but the 
Principal trade here is in oil, which is of an uncommon 
; Clearneſs. They have alfo here ſome ftuffimanufaRtutes. 
Lat. 43 dep. 30 min. N. long: 5 deg; 32 min. E. 
AIX, Aquz Gratianz, Sabaudice, and Auguſta Allobro- 
: Fun a city in Savoy Proper, not far from et lake, 
three leagues from Rumili and eight N. of Cham- 
berry. It is celebrated for its hot baths, the uſe of which 
_ is free to every one, only giving a piece of money to the 
. rubbers, who are particularly inted. The lower 
bath 4ſſues' from very ſtrong ſprings, and has a ſul- 
. phureous taſte; but the upper is infipid. The water 
is clear, and of a green colour; but no fiſſi or any other 
creature will live in theſe warm ſprings. Here alſo is 
to be ſeen an old triumphal 4. was erected by 
| ruins. 119. 4 1 
iT min. N. long. 6 deg. ro min. T. e 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, or AKREN; the antient Aris Gra- 
num, an imperial 8 ſovereign ſtate of Juliets, in 
the circle of Weſtphalia in Germany. It had its preſent 


» 
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name from an old chapel in the middle of the town, 


now. in ruins; and its Latin name from Serenius 


Granus, lieutenant- general of Gallia Belgians ale 5 3. 


- 
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The octagon church, in which Charlemagne was buried, 
is ſomewhat in the Greek ſtyle of the middle ages; a 
choir, and other additions, having been made to it of 
the Gothic workmanſhip. The body of Charlemagne 
was depoſited in a vault directly under the middle of the 
dome, placed in his imperial robes, in a chair, which may 
ſtill be ſeen; it is of pieces of white marble joined to- 
gether, and was covered with gold. They ſay the royal 
mantle he fat in, is that in which the Emperors are now 
crowned. The crown: is {till kept at Nuremberg; he 
had in his hand the goſpel, which they now ſhew in 
the ſacriſty; his figure, as he was thus placed in his 
tomb, is repreſented in alt-relief, on the fide of this 
pel in ſilver gilt: the crown divides into two parts at 
the top, as the Imperial crown is repreſented, They fay 
the leaves of this book are of papyrus ; but they ſeemed 
to me to be very fine vellum; it is the Latin goſpel, 
wrote in a; ſquare letter. They ſhew the cutlaſs that 


was hung on his fide, on the ſcabbard of: which are | 


ornaments of ſilver gilt; they have likewiſe what they call 
his horn, which is made of an elephant's tooth, and was 
likewiſe about him. The body of the Emperor is now 
under the high altar. The gold that was on the 
chair, was made uſe of to adorn the pulpit and high 


altar: the former is in a ſemicircular ferm, and covered | 


with gold, inlaid with ſteel 5 the ornaments of it are 


beautiful, and there are about it ſeveral precious ſtones, | 


cameos, and intaglios ; and particularly a large oval 
ſardonyx, which is five or fix inches long, three 
broad, and near. two in thickneſs. The part over the 
altar is covered with maſſive gold, adorned with re- 
liefs in twenty-four compartments of ſacred hiſtory, 
but not of the beſt workmanſhip: beſides a great 
many more curioſities and relicks too tedious to men- 
tion here. 

There are ſome mines between Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Limburg, particularly of lapis calaminaris; and they 
ſay that there is a lead»mine near Aix-Ia-Chapelle, of 
a red ore. The caftle is ſituated on a hill, from which 
there is one of the moſt extenſive proſpects ouer 


Flanders; and it is ſaid that they can ſee ſixty cities 
or towns, and have a view of the ocean, and in a | 
can ſee England. Atilla the Hun — | 


clear da 
unde 


and deſtroyed this city, it lay in ruins 


arlemagne's time, who hunting in the neighbour- | 
ing woods, his horſe happened to ſtrike his hoof into | 


one of the ſprings; upon which he ordered the baths 
to be ſearched for ;. and built and endowed the col- 
legiate church of St. Mary. He alſo built a palace here, 
together with all that part of the city which is in- 
cloſed by the old wall, and made it the ſeat of his 
empire on this ſide the Alps. In 882 the Normans burnt 
both the toun and palace; but the church, confiſting 
moſtly of marble, was preferved. After the town was 
rebuilt, it - ſuffered greatly by fires, as in 1146, 1172, 
1224, 1236, and particularly in 1656, when 20 
Churches and chapels, and 5000 houſes, were burnt, 
but ſoon after rebuilt. In 1668 that famous treaty 
between France and Spain was concluded here. 
Aix was noted for ſeveral councils in the time of 
Charlemagne and Lewis the Pious. It ſuffered greatly 
during the civil wars in Germany, when moſt of its 
citizens were Proteſtants ; but the Marquis de Spinola 
taking the town in 1614, re-eſtabliſhed Popery: 15 that 
the Proteſtants have not ſince been allowed any place 
of worſhip here; but go to church about two miles off, 
in that part of Limburg which is fubje& to the Dutch. 
"The Emperors, for five hundred years after Charle- 
magne, were crowned here; as is expreſsly ordained 


FE by the golden bull of Charles IV. But ever ſince 


Maximilian I. after thirty-ſeven Emperors had been 
crowned here ſucceſſively, that ceremony has been per- 
formed at Frankfort; to which place, at ſuch a time, 
the magiſtrates of Aix ſend — ſword, 


Elector, who 


the coronation is over. Aix recovered its loſſes in tùhbe 
above-mentioned fires through the bounty of ſeveral 
- Emperors; and the great concourſe of people to its |. 
baths, \ The town or ſenate - houſe, which was built in 
42 and repaired by the citizens, is a noble ſtructure 

free-ſtone, and one of the fineſt in Germany. It is 


of chequered marble. 


bot, that they let them cool ten or 


to in ſummer-mornings, and drank for 
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adorned with the ſtatues of all the Emperots ſince 
Charlemagne, and with curious hiſtory-paintings; par- 
ticularly thoſe by Amiſſage; which are highly valued: 


Among theſe are that of the Reſurrection, and that of 
Charlemagne's giving the city their charter. The up- 
permoſt ſtory of it is one hall, 162 feet by 60, where 
the Emperors uſed to entertain the Electors and other 
Princes who aſſiſted at the coronation: In the market- 
place, oppoſite to the town-houſe, is a large ſtately 
fountain with four ſprings, which run into a copper 
eiſtern thirty feet in diameter, and weighing 12,000 
pounds. From this the water is conveyed by 

pipes into a ſtone ciſtern below, and from thence 
through the city. On the top of the fountain is a large 


braſs ſtatue of Charlemagne in armour, richly gilt. As 


the city is ſeated in a valley, ſurrounded with mountains 
and woods, here are twenty other public fountains of 


fine clear water, beſides many private ones. Here are 


ten hot mineral ſprings, and ſome cold ones; without 
St. James's gate, beſides ſeveral in the adjacent fields; 
and the ſtreams which run through the town keep it 
very clean, and drive ſeveral mills. Here ate thir 

parochial or collegiate churches, beſides the ben 
a large old-faſhioned Gothic pile, which was conſecrated 
by Pope Leo III. in preſence of the Emperor Charle- 
magne, and 365 Biſhops. The ſteeple at the weſt end 
is adorned with ſeveral. pyramids; and on the top is a 
large globe and croſs. From this tower, 'which is 
much higher than the body of the church, runs a 
gallery, ſupported by a long arch, to a cupola near 
the middle of the fabric. The inſide is beautified with 


a avaſt number of pillars, both of marble and braſs, gilt 


ſtatues, braſs doors, and partitions, and a great deal 
of Moſaic work. Over the place where Charlemagne 
was firſt interred, hangs a large crown of ſilver and 
braſs gilt, adorned with ſixteen ſmall towers, ſurroun 

with forty-eight ſtatues each a foot high, and thirty- 
two leſſer ſtatues, all of ſilver ; among which are com- 
«| placed forty-eight candleſticks, and at certain 
grand feſtivals no leſs than 450 tapers: This crown 
was the gift of the Emperor Frederick I. who remov- 
ing Charlemagne's body, interred it in a ſilver co 

under the altar of the choir, and covered it with the 
white marble ſtone it had before, with the buſt of Pro- 


ſerpine upon it, ſuppoſed to have been taken from th 


tomb of Julius Cæſar. Here alſo is the monument o 
the Emperor Otho I. in black marble. At the eaſt en 
of the cathedral our Saviour is repreſented fitting i 
majeſty, with a long robe, on a throne, round be 
are the four animals in Ezekiel's viſion: over His heat 
is a circle of golden ſtars, and underneath it a ſymbol 
of the croſs which appeared to Conſtantine when h 
defeated Maxentius. Here allo is a repreſentation o 
the twenty-four elders mentioned in the Revelations. 
The windows are curiouſly gilt, and the pavement is 
There is an immenſe treaſure in 
this church, which it would be endleſs to mention. 
The Emperor as Duke of Brabant, and the Elector Pa- 
latine as Duke of Juliers, are protectors of this city; 
and the latter names the conſul or mayor, who. is 
life, or quamdiu ſe bene geſſerit; and he is affiſted by 
two burgomaſters or joint conſuls, fourteen echevins or 
aldermen, who are alſo for life, and act as judges; afid 
120 common-council that are elected, as are like- 


wiſe the burgomaſters, by fifteen trading companies 
of the burghers; and they continue in the office two 


years. 


Within the inner walls of the old town are three 
baths, namely, the Emperor's, the Little Bath, and St. 


Quirinus's. Charlemagne was fo much delighted i 
the firſt, that he often invited his ſons and his'nobles to 


bathe and ſwim there with him: for it was the cuſtom 
anciently to bathe there an hundred perhaps together ; 
. but it is now divided into fave 1 The 
ſhoulder- belt, and the goſpel in golden letters, to the | - the 
ives ſecurity for reſtoring them when 


hing-rooms, 


rings of both riſe ſo 
twelye hours befpre 
they uſe them. They are nitro-falfo-ſylphurequs ; and 
ſometimes cakes of brimſtone and ſaltpetre of a conſide- 
rable thickneſs are taken out of them: they are at 
unpleaſant to the taſte, and ſmell like a rotten Ae. Near 
reſort 


little bath joins to it; 


theſe baths is a fountain of warm water, mu 
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tafes. Thoſe in the New town, which are the Roſe- | 


bath, the Poor's-bath, and St. Corneille's, are ful- 
phuro-ſalſo-nitrous, not ſo hot and clear as the for- 
mer, and their ſmell is ſomewhat offenſive: Near the 
hot ſprings lie many cold ones, by which their heat 
might be tempered, and thereby made the moſt delight- 
ful baths in the world. For the difference of theſe 
baths, the. manner of ufing them, &c. ſee Dr. Blon- 
del's Diſſertation on the natural cauſes of baths ; and 
likewiſe Bathonien/ium & aquis Granenſium thermarum com- 
paratio, in a letter to the Earl of Caſtlemain; and a 
work entitled, The amuſements of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
city of Aix enjoys a very healthy air, and the hills round 
are covered with vines. It lies eighteen miles N. E. of 


the city of Liege. 
. dec * 48 min. E. ö ; 
AIX-DAM-GILON, a village of Upper-Berry in 


' France, with an ancient caſtle, in which is a chapter. | 


Lat. 47 deg. 12 min. N. long 2 deg 20 min. E. 
ALKALZIKE, a town and caſtle of Gouria in the king- 

dom of Imeritia in Georgia, in Aſiatic Turkey, It is 

ſituated” on the frontiers of that kingdom, on.Mount 


Caucaſus, and near the banks of the Kur: it be- | 
longs to the Turks, being the reſidence of a Baſha, | 


and of a number df officers under him, who live not 
in the town itſelf, but in ſome of the neighbouring 


villages. It lies in a bottom between about twenty | 


© hillocks, from which the whole town and its fortifica- 
tions might be battered on all fides with a great deal 
of eaſe. Theſe fortifications conſiſt only of a double 
wall, flanked with a few towers, all built in the an- 
cient manner. Near the fortreſs ſtands the town, 
which conſiſts of about 400 houſes at moſt, the great- 
eſt part of them newly built, It is filled with Turks, 
Armenians, Greeks, Georgians, and Jews. The 
two Armenian, churches are the only edifices of any 
© antiquity; thoſe of the Greeks and Georgians are 
mean in compariſon of them; and fo is the Jewiſh ſy- 
nagogue. Here is likewife a ſmall caravanſera for tra- 
vellers, which is built all of wood, as moſt of the 


houſes in the town are. The fortreſs was built origi- | 


nally by the Georgians, but taken from them by the 
Furks towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century. Lat. 
41 deg. 55 min. N. long. 44 deg. 55 min. E. 
AKEHOEF, a conſiderable ſeat -of a gentleman in Weſt- 
manland diſtrict, belonging to Uplandia, in Sweden. 
AK ELV with Stockholt, a rectory of Buckinghamſhire, 
in the gift of the New College in Oxford. 
AKEN, a rectory of Nottinghamſhire, in the gift of the 
Duke of Kingſton, and Sir George Saville, alter- 


| _— 3 | 
AKENHAM, a rectory of Suffolk, in the gift of Mr. 
Oliver Thorne. _ | 
AKERMAN,  Atkjirman Bielgorod, or Bulgorod, and by 
the Moldavians called T/chetate Alla, all denoting 
the white town. The firſt name was given it by the 
Turks and Ruffians. It is an old town of Beſſarabia 
in European Turkey, and ſeated at the efflix of the 
Niͤeſter into the Black ſea, or rather on a gulph formed 
by that river as it falls into the ſea. It is about 110 
miles diſtant from Bender, towards the 8. E. It is 
A ftrong fortreſs, and ſuppoſed to have aroſe from the 
- ruins of two ancient cities which ſtood near it, in 
| the angle made by the meeting of the Nieſter and the 
Black fea; namely, Thyras, on a river bearing the 
ſame name. | " 
AKERO, a conſiderable ſeat of a gentleman, ſituated 
on the Yngarn lake in Sudermanland, a province of 
Sweden Proper | ad 
ALABA, or ALAVA, one of the three ſubdiviſions of 
© Biſcay in Spain, of which the other two are Biſtay 
Proper, and Guipuzcoa. It is pretty fertile in rye, 
barley, and ſeveral fruits: It has alſo tolerable good 
wine. Here are very plentiful mines of iron and ſteel. 


Lat. 50 deg. 47 min. N. long. 


This ſmall territory formerly had the title of a — | 


dom. It contains the ing places, namely, Sal- 
vatierra, Cividad Vitoria, Trevigno, and Pegna Ser- 
rada. Alava is bounded by Biſcay and Old Caſtile on 
© the W. by Caſtile on the 8. by Navarre on the E. 
And 7 Guipuzcoa and Biſcay Proper on the N. 
ALABANDA, a town of Caria in Afiatic Turkey. The 
_ founder of it is ſaid to have been Alabandus, whom they 
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worſhiped as a god; and in the Roman diviſion of the 
country, this city was made the head of a juriſ- 
diction, and the judicial conventus was held here 
The town was ſituated on the E. fide of a very hi h 
- hilly and on a little hill to the E. of it; it was — 
paſſed with ſtrong walls, caſed with hewn ſtone within 
and without, and filled up in the middle with rough 
ſtones; in the caſing of the wall, one tier of ſtones lies 
flat, and another is ſet up on end, alternately; in 
ſome places this caſing is fallen down, and the middle 
part is ſtanding. The moſt eaſy aſcent is on the N. 
ſide, - a paved way of very large ſtones, of an irre- 
gular ſhape, having the town-wall on the right. About 
the third part of the way up the hill, there are large 
ruins of a moſt magnificent palace; to which there was 
an entrace by a colonade, leading to an oblong-ſquare 
court: to the right of this there was a. porticb of 
twenty oval pillars, of the ſame kind as thoſe already 
deſcribed ; _ are of a very ruftic order, and the ca- 
pital is more ſimple than the Tuſcan. Under it there 
were - apartments, with entrances from without; and 
over that, another colonade, which is almoſt de- 
ſtroyed; as the floor of the grand gallery that belon 
to it is entirely ruined : this gallery ſeems to have had 
a colonade all round. Oppoſite: to this, on the W. 
ſide of the court, there appears to have been three 
artificial terraces, or galleries, one above another 
with colonades to them, and ſmall apartments within 
and above this is another plain ſpot; where there ap- 
pears to have been great buildings; Aſcending the 
ſteep hill, another third part of the way, we come to 
a beautiful theatre, which, for the moſt part, is hol- 
lowed into the hill, and all but the front is entire; 
On each ſide is an arched entrance; and on the E. 
ſide, an arched way, which ſeems to have ſerved for 
a paſſage towards the top of the hill; there is alſo a 
wall carried ſouthward from the theatre, as a de- 
fence to the ſummit of the hill. The top of the 
hill is level, except a little rocky mount iu the mid- 
dle of it; and to the W. of this mount there is a 
ſquare building entire, which probably was deſigned 
for a houſe of pleaſure: from this the wall ſeems to 
have extended to the S. and then turned eaſtwards 
down to the lower hill. From the 8. W. corner 
there was another wall, which was carried about a 
furlong 8. to another ſummit of the hill, where 
there are remains. of a ſtrong oblong-ſquare caftle ; 
and adjoining to it, to the 8. are the walls of a 
3 caſtle. und. H nd an. 

n the little hill, or riſin d below, are remai 
of two buildings; one reſemblin a ſquare caſtle; with 
a round tower at each corner; the other is built like 
a palace, with ſeveral doors and windows: Theſe 
buildings are of red granite; in large grains, all the 
mountains here abounding both in the red and grey 
ſort; probably, if quarries were dug down, many 
beautiful veins might be found. To the B. of the 
city, at the foot of the hill, there are a great number 
of ſepulchres made in different manners; ſome are 
hewn down into the rock like graves; others are cut 
in the ſame manner into ſmall rocks that riſe up above 
the ground ; ſome are built like pedeſtals; with two. or 
three ſteps round them; and covered with large ſtones. 
There are alſo others like an oblong-ſquare rock 
above ground, without any viſible entrance, but by a 
ſmall hole that appears to have been broke in; and 

one would imagine that there was ſome paſſage cut 
under ground to them: There are alſo ſeveral of them 
which are ſmall buildings, about eleven feet ſquare; 
ſome have a bench of ſtone round within, to lay the 
bodies on; others are built with two or three rooms; 
but the moſt beautiful are ſquare buildings of very 
fine maſon work channelled, with a corniſh at top, 
à caſement at bottom, and another corniſh about three 
feet higher; ſome alſo have two ſquare - pillars within, 
and all of them have two or three ſteps round them. 
Some think; not without good grounds, that in the 
province of: Caria ftood two cities of this name: but 
if ſo, they have both ſunk into ſuch decay, as little or 

nothing is to be found of them but their names. 
ALACARNES, iſlands of New Spain, ſo called from 
the great number of ſcorpions that breed therein, They 
are 


Ai: A; 
are ſituated to the N. and within twenty leagues of 
Juratan in North America. 
ALADULIA, the third province of Anatolia, or Aſia 
Minor, in Afiatic Turkey, comprehending, in its largeſt 
ſenſe, Cappadocia and the Leſſer Armenia. It joins 


to the country or beglebergate of Munit or Maraſch ; 
which laſt is 1ts capital, the ſeat of the governor, and 


gives name to the whole. This diſtri is likewiſe by 
That of Anadulia or 


the Turks called Dulgadir. 
Anadoli was given it from a Prince of that name, 
who reigned here when the Turks made themſelves 
maſters of it; at which time its limits extended as far 
as Aleppo, on the ſide of Syria; and on that of Ca- 
ramania and Cilicia to Adana and Tarſus. 
ſent the Turks have curtailed thoſe limits, and formed 
it into a noms ep containing only four ſangiacs, 
and a proportionable number of ziamets and timariots. 
This province is rough and hilly, its land being unfit 
for tillage, but has abundance of fine paſture-grounds, 
on which the inhabitants breed vaſt numbers of cat- 
tle, eſpecially horſes and camels, beſides great flocks 
of ſheep and goats. Here is alſo plenty of veniſon, 
and other wild game: ſo that the people are divided 
between feeding the former, and hunting the latter. 
They are however very warlike, and their arms a ſword, 
a bow and arrows; and they manage their horſes with 


ſurpriſing dexterity and ſwiftneſs. But a third fort of 


them mind little elſe but plunder, and live moſtly 
on the ſpoils which they get from the caravans and 
other paſſengers. 

ALAFOENS, a ſmall diſtri belonging to the province 
of Beira in Portugal, containing thirty-ſeven pariſhes. 
In 1718 a place of the ſame name in it was erected 
into a duchy, upon John V. King of Portugal de- 
claring Peter, fon of Don Miguel, the legitimated ſon 
of King Peter II. Duke of Alafoens. Lat. 40 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 min. E. 

ALAGOA, a place in the iſland of San Miguel or St. 
Michael, one of the Azores, in the Atlantic ocean, 
and lying between Africa and America, to which 
King John. granted the privileges of a town in 1522. 
It contains 605 houſes, and two pariſh-churches. 

ALAGON, a ſmall village of Arragon in Spain. It is 
3 on a peninſula formed by the rivers Ebro and 

alon. 

ALAINE, one of the ſmaller rivers in Nivernois, a go- 
vernment of France. 

ALAINS, a barbarous people who overſpread Europe 
and Africa in the 4th century. Some ſay they were 
the Meſſagetæ; others, Scythians or Sarmatians: 
they were however the bloodieſt people upon earth. 
In the 5th century they joined themſelves to the 
Vandals and Goths, carrying terror and deſolation 
wherever they came. They were known in Domi- 

- tian's time; and in 505 their captain was Gonderic, 
fon of Aodegigle. They fought againſt the French, 
and deſtroyed the country on the Rhine. They alſo 
ravaged Spain; but being defeated by the Viſigoths, 

they thought proper to paſs over into Africa. 

ALAJOR, one of the four quarters of Minorca, be- 
longing to the Balearic iflands in the Mediterranean ; 
the other three are Civdadella, Mahon, and the united 
2 of Mercadal and Ferrarias. It has its name 
rom a ſmall place in it. 

ALAIS, one of the fourteen dioceſes in Languedoc in 
France. It lies in the Sevennes- mountains, and con- 
ſtitutes a part of the territory of Sevennes. 

ALAIS, ALEZ, or ALE T, a pretty large and populous 
city, in the dioceſe of the ſame name, belonging to 
Languedoc in France. It is ſituated in a valley on the 
river Gardon, and at the foot of the Pyrennees: It is the 
capital of a collection, and has the title of county as well 
as barony; the former belongs to the Prince of Conti; 
but the latter is divided between two proprietors as 
Lords of it. Ihe Biſhop is a ſuffragan to the Arch- 
biſhop of Narbonne, has a dioceſe of eighty pariſhes, 
with a revenue of 16, ooo livres; and he is taxed to 
the court of Rome at 500 florins, The biſhopric was 
erected here in 1692, for the converſion of the. great 
number of Proteſtants in this place, to which the 
Jeſuits college mult alſo contribute very greatly; and 
in —7 a citadel was erected here, as a check upon 


At pre- 
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the reformed. From this city is annually exported - 
at leaſt 1,200,0001b. of raw or unwrought ſilk. 
From the foot of one of. the mountains round it, 
illues a ſpring of hot waters, ſaid to be good 
for the cure of ſeveral diſtempers. Many openings in 
the rocks ſhew that mines have been formerly worked 
here: and it is certain that gold muſt be ſtill 
in the bowels of thoſe mountains, fince the little ri- 
vulets ſpringing from thence carry gold-ſand along 
with their waters, which the country-people gather; 
and they ſometimes find enough to afford them a live- 
lihood. In 1672 Mr. Colbert had theſe mines work- 
ed, but they found only a few veins of copper, which 
did not produce — to defray the expences. Alais 
is thirty miles N. of Montpelier. Lat. 44 deg. 15 min. 
N. long. 4 deg. 20 min. E. 

ALALCGMENE, an ancient city of Bœotia, famous 
for the ſepulchre of Tireſias, and a temple of Minerva; 
for which reaſon the Heathens highly reverenced it. 
The town of Ithaca, in the iſland of the ſame name, 
was alſo called Alalcomenz by Ulyſles. 7 

ALAND, in Latin Alandia, an iſland in the ſea, or 
mouth. of the Baltic, between Upland in Sweden Pro- 
per to the eaſtward, and Finland towards the S. W. 
but nearer to the latter than the former. In the in- 
termediate channel are many ſmall iſlands, rocks, and 
mountains, which occaſion great damage to the ſea- 
faring people. It is about ſix miles long, and nearly 
of the ſame breadth. The ſoil is fo fruitful, that the 
inhabitants almoſt in general have a ſufficiency of 
corn throughout the year. The paſtures are very good, 
and conſequently the cattle alſo. It has great > 
of foreſts, which, as belonging to the King, are ge- 
nerally kept in good order. Here and there are lime- 
chalk-ſtone mountains to be found. It abounds 
with lynxes, hares, and foxes, but few bears. The 
inhabitants ſpeak Swediſh; and have their ſubſiſtence 
moſtly from agriculture, breeding of cattle, fiſhery, 
hunting, and navigation; alſo from catching of ſea- 
fowl, and the loppings or profits of the woods. They 
trade in butter, cheeſe, wooden ware, coals, and 
chalk, In ancient times this iſland is ſaid to have 
had its own kings; at leaſt it did not then belong to 
Finland : and even after it came under the domi- 
nion of Sweden, it had for ſome centuries its own 
ſtadtholders or governors. Since the year 1634, when 
it belonged to the territorial juriſdiction of Abo and 
Biorneborg, it has conſiſted of one juridical diſtrict, 
and a bailiwic ; in which are reckoned eight churches 

or pariſhes, including the chapels that belong to them. 
The clergy are under the Biſhop of Abo. The molt 
remarkably places on this iſland are Caſtelholm, 
Grelſby, and Haga, which are feats or domains be- 
longing to the crown; in the firſt of theſe is a royal 

{t-houſe : And in Hamno, a ſmall iſland three miles 
. E. of Aland, where there was a convent in the 
Popiſh times ; and in Eckero, another iſland on the 
W. fide of Aland, extending from N. to S. about fix 
miles, and ſeparated from it by a channel about three 
miles broad, are alſo royal poſt-houſes. There are 
ſeveral other ſmaller iſles, the principal of which are 
Flys, Landſweden, Rodan, and Nyan. 

ALANDRA, or ALHANDRA, a ſmall town of Por- 
tugueſe Eſtremadura, ſituated on the banks of the Ta- 
gus, fifteen miles above Liſbon. It has 1350 inhabi- 
tants, and a diſtri of two pariſhes. _. 

ALANDROAL, a ſmall place in the ouvidoria of 
Aviz, belonging to the province of Alentejo in Por- 


tugal. | 

ALANQUER. See ALENQUER, h 

ALAPAEWSKOI-SAWOD, an iron forge at Ala- 
paewſkoi, in the Catherinburg circle of Siberia, and 
Aſiatic part of the Ruſſian empire. 

ALARCON, a ſmall town of Sierra, a ſubdiviſion of 
New Caſtile in Spain; is ſituated cloſe by the river 
Xucar, having been built in the year 1178, but ſoon 
afterwards demoliſhed by the Moors, from whom it was 
retaken by Alphonſus IX. | 

ALATAMAHA, a river in N. America, whoſe ſtream 
is the ſouthern boundary of the colony of Georgia, as 
the Savannah river is its northern boundary. R riſes 
in the Apalachian mountains, and, after a S. E. courie 


through 
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' through the province of Georgia, falls into the At- 
lantic ocean below Frederica. 
ALA TRI, in Latin Alatrium, an Epiſcopal city of the 
Campania di Roma in Italy, ſituated on an eminence 
at the foot of ſome high hills, four miles N. of Veroli, 
and forty-eight E. of Rome, on the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Naples. It was known to moſt ancient 
graphers under the name of Aletrium or Alatrium, 
and its inhabitants by that of Alatrini and Aletri- 
' nates. It is an ancient ſee, and ſubject only to the 
Pope. Lat. 41 deg. 44 min. N. long. 14 deg. 12 
min. E. | | he 
'ALATYR, a provincial or country town in the circle 
of the ſame name, belonging to the government of 
Caſan, in the Aſiatic part of the Ruſſian empire. It 
is ſeated on the river Sura. 
ALAVA. See ALABA. 
ALAU TA, a river, which running N. E. in Tranſyl- 
vania, turns S. and forms part of the boundary between 
* Chriſtendom and Turkey; and continuing farther in 
the ſame courſe, through Walachia, empties itfelf into 
the Danube, almoſt oppoſite to Nicopolis. 


ALAXTON, a rectory of Leiceſterſhire, in the gift of 


the Burlington family. 
ALBA, furnamed Pompeia, and celebrated by Ptolemy 


and other ancients as one of the principal cities of 


Old Liguria, but having paſſed through the hands of 
ſo many maſters, has quite loſt its ancient ſplendor. 
It is fituated in the duchy of Montferrat in Upper 


Italy; and is now only a ſmall fortified town, 


pleaſantly ſituated on the river Tanaro. By the 
treaty of Chieraſco, in 1631, it was ceded by the 
Duke of Mantua to the Duke of Savoy, who has 
kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. Here is an Epiſcopal 
ſee, under the Archbiſhop of Milan. It lies twenty- 
two miles E. of Turin. Lat. 44 deg. 50 min, N. 

| lon 15 min. E. 

ALB 
Eneas, in Italy, which he made the capital of his little 
kingdom; — afterwards became the ſeat of the Latin 
Kings. By the victory of the three Horatii, over the 
three Cunatii, it loſt its freedom; whereupon the town 
was ordered to be razed, and its inhabitants removed 
to Rome. 11 

ALBA JULIA, a county of Tranſylvania, W. of Her- 
manſtadt, and inhabited by Hungarians. Its capital 
alſo bears the ſame name. See WEISSENBURG. 

ALBA REGIA or REGALIS, a county of Lower Hun- 
eary, lying S. from that of Gran, and W. from that 
of Pelyer; it is thirty-four miles long, and about 
twenty - eight broad. Its capital bears the ſame name. 
See STUHL WEISSENBURG. 

ALBA, a rectory of Pembrokeſhire, in the gift of Wil- 
liam Lloyd, Eſq; 8 | 

ALBAN (8. a village of Lower Forez, in the go- 
vernment of Lyonnois, a province of France; is ſitu- 
ated a league and a half from Roan; and near it are 
three mineral ſprings. | 

ALBANBURY. See Campopunum, in the W. riding 

of Yorkſhire. | f 

ALBANA, a town of Albania in Aſia. It is ſituated on 
the Caſpian ſea, and is conſiderable for its trade. 


ALBANIA, ARNAUT LAROS, or ARNAUT, as the 


Turks call it, a province of European Turkey, com- 


prehending the ancient Greek Illyricum and Epirus: 


the former was annexed to Macedonia under King Phi- 
lip; the latter, namely, Epirus, denotes firm or dry land. 
"© Tt is ſituated between Macedonia on the E. and the gulph 
of Venice on the W. having on the N. E. and N. a 
chain of mountains, called Monte Negro, or the Black 
Mountains, dividing it partly from Macedonia, and 
partly from Servia and Dalmatia. On the S. it is 
bounded by Epirus, which is ſometimes called Lower 
Albania, as. this we are treating of is ſtiled Upper Al- 
bania. Its greateſt length from N. to S. is about 190 
miles, and its breadth from E. to W. 96. The ſoil 
in general is fruitful, but more towards the N. than 
the S. producing flax, cotton, and excellent wine; as 
alſo wax, and honey; and ſalt is dug out of the moun- 
tains. The inhabitants make tapeſtry, which, with 


their other commodities, they export and vend abroad. 


The Albanians, generally ſpeaking, are tall and ſtrong, j 


„ 


— 


. 8 deg. 
LONG&, a city built by Aſcanius the ſon. of |. 
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and make valiant ſoldiers ; on which account they are 
very much eſteemed by the Turks. They are ſubject 
to the Grand Signior; and they have often ſignalized 
themſelves in the wars of Hungary. But they are 
more courageous on horſe- back than on foot; and their 
horſes are extremely ſwift. Though learning is not 
at all cultivated among them, yet they are very expert 
in making aqueducts; and though they make uſe of 
no mathematical inſtruments, yet they take the alti- 
tudes of mountains, and the diſtances of places, as 
accurately as any land-meter. Their method of curing 
ruptures is alſo famous; but withal very groſs and 
ruſtic. Albania, with Epirus, was the country of the 
famous Prince George Cattriot, commonly called Scan- 
derbeg, whoſe valour againſt .the Turks is celebrated 
in hiſtory ; for, with a ſmall army, he oppoſed for 
many years the whole power of the Turks, and gained 
twenty-two battles over them. At his death he teſt 
his country to the Venetians ; but they not being able 
to maintain the inland part, it was ſoon reduced b 
Mahomet II. whoſe ſucceſſors have held the whole 
country ever ſince. The inhabitants of part of this 
country are Roman Catholics, and the reft follow the 
doctrine of the Greek church. From Epirus were 
brought the firſt apricocks into Italy, and thence called 
mala epirotica. The Turks have divided Albania into 
ſeveral ſangiacs, or ſmall governments. Its principal 
rivers are, 1. Bojana; 2. Drino Negro, that is, the 
Black Drin, or Caradrina, which, near Aleſio, falls 
into a bay of the Adriatic ; 3. Argenta ; 4. Siomini, 
the ancient Panyaſus ; 5. Chrevaſta, anciently Apſus ; 
6. La Pollonia, the Laous, as or Aous of the "thy 
cients ; 7. Delichi, the famous Acheron of the old 
poets ; and, 8. Moraca, &c. The inland lakes of this 
country are, 1. Lago di Scutari, where are ſome few 
iſlands, and into it fall ſeveral rivers, eſpecially the 
Moraca, which very much abounds with fiſh; 2. Lago 
di Plave, which, by means of 'the river Zem, is joined 
to Lake Scutari ; 3 Lago di Hotti, which is alſo joined 
with Scutari ; 4. Lago Sfaccia, &c. | 
ALBANIA, ſo called from the colour of its inhabitants, 
a region of Aſia, ſituated on the Caſpian ſea to the E. 
confining on Iberia to the W. and Atropatia to the 
S. The 8 part of it is bounded weſtward by 
Luria and Chimithe, and northward by Litrachan. Its 
K. 7 cities are Albana and Oſica. 

BANC ), in Latin Aibanum, a well-built little town of 
the Campagna in Italy, formerly the celebrated Alba 
Longa, , which was a city before Rome was built, 
namely, 487 years. It is one of thoſe ſix biſhoprics 
which are conferred on the fix oldeſt Cardinals. The 
modern Albano does not ſtand entirely on the ſame ſpot 
as the ancient, but a little more towards the N. near 
the Caſtello Gondolfo, and on the ſite of the Villa 
Pompeii, as appears by the ruins of an amphitheatre 
built there by Diocleſian. This place is famous for 
its antiquities, and is much reſorted to by the citizens 
of Rome in ſpring and autumn, for the — of the 
freſh air, it lying twelve miles S. E. of that city. It 
was formerly deſtroyed by Frederick Barbaroſſa; but 
has been ſince rebuilt, and belonged to the Dukes of 
Savelli; but they were obliged to part with it, and the 
Pope purchaſed it in 1697 ; ſince which time it has been 

| ſubject to the ſee of Rome. This place is famous for 
its excellent wine, which Horace highly commends ; 
and it ſtill retains the character of being the beſt in all 
Italy. It has alſo beautiful proſpects; and the Lago 
di Albano in its neighbourhogd is entirely ſurrounded 


with mountains. Lat. 41 des. in; N. a 
deg. 10 min. E. eee e 1 18 


ALBANOPOLI, an inland town of Albania, a province 
of European Turkey, ſituated on the river Drin, 
near the frontiers of Macedonia, and on the deelivity 
of a hill; forty-two miles from Aleſſio to the E. and 
fifty from Durazzo towards the S. E. It was ancient! 
a ſtrong town, and the capital of the province, which 
took its name from it; but now it is without walls, 
and almoſt deſert, . Lat. 42 deg. 6 min. N. long. 20 
deg. 42 min. E, | 

ALBAN'S (St.) a town in the hundred of Caſhio, 
which aroſe out of the ancient Verulam, ſo called from 
a river of the ſame name running by it. It is a borou2h- 

town 


AlL. 


- town in Hertfordſhire, twenty-one miles from London. | 


It owes its name to St. Albanus, the firſt martyr of 
Great Britain, who ſuffered in the perſecution under 
Diocleſian, June 17, 293. He was canonized by the 
Romiſh church, and buried in a hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, where a monaſtery was erected 
and dedicated to him, by King Offa, the Saxon King 
of the Mercians. A ſynod was held here 429 againſt 


the — begun by Pelagius the monk; and two 
e 


Biſhops, ſent for from France, preached againſt it in a 
chapel here, now converted into a barn, King Ed- 
ward I. ereted here a ſtately croſs, in memory of 


Queen Eleanor; and King Edward VI. gave this bo- 
rough a charter, incorporating it with a mayor and 

97 a ſteward and chamberlain, and appoint- 
ing the mayor and burgeſſes to hold a court of record 


ten 


before the ſteward every Wedneſday, and to have an 
aſſize of bread, wine, ale, &c. and that the mayor and 


ſteward ſhould be the only acting juſtices of peace 


here. ö 

The town is divided into four wards, in each of 
which is a conſtable, and two church-wardens. Here 
is held a gaol-delivery four times a year, viz. on the 
firſt Thurſdays after the quarter-ſeſhons at Hertford; 
and it has three churches, namely, St. Peter's, St. 
Stephen's, and St. Michael's, beſides that called St. 
Alban's. When St. Andrew's, the ancient pariſh- 
church, was demoliſhed, the corporation purchaſed- of 
King Edward VI. the cathedral, that — to the 
monks, for 400 l. and having made it their pariſh- church, 
they called it St. Alban's. Many curious coins and 


medals to be ſeen in this church, were dug out of the 


ruins of old Verulam. Here are the funeral monu- 
ments, as of King Offa, its founder, whoſe ſtatue is 
placed on a throne; of St. Alban the martyr ; and of 
| "hint oat called the Good Duke of Glouceſter, whoſe 


leaden coffin being opened not many years ago, his 
corpſe appeared entire, having been preſerved in a ſort of | 
pickle : and hence it is now proverbially ſaid, that when 


a perſon has no dianer to go to, he may dine with 
Duke Humphry, by dipping his finger in this funeral 
brine, In t. Michael's is a monument for the famous 
Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Viſcount Verulam, whoſe 


ſtatue in alabaſter is. ſeated in an elbow- chair. In | -- 


niches on the S. ſide of St. Alban's church are thoſe | 
of ſeventeen Kings; and in St. Peter's, among others, 
is the monument of Peter Pemberton; Eſq; ako built 
fix alms-houſes. The government of this town, by 
later charters than that of Edward VI. is veſted. in a 
mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, a 
- town-clerk, and twenty-four. aſſiſtants. Its fairs are 
on March 25, June 17, and Sept. 29, for , horſes, 
cows, and ſheep. Its weekly market on Wedneſday 
is principally for. fat cattle and ſheep, and one of the 
greateſt in England for wheat. This - borough is a 
peculiar liberty, both for eccleſiaſtical and civil go- 
vernment, the juriſdiction of, which reaches to the 
fifteen adjacent pariſhes. In the town are two charity- 
ſchools, the one for boys, and the other for girls. | 
Near this place were fought two bloody fanle be- 
tween the houſes of York. and Lancaſter : the firſt on 
May 23, 145 8 when the Vorkiſts obtained the victory; 
the ſecond on Shrove- Tueſday, in the 39th year of Henry 
VI. when the. martial Queen Margaret overcame the 
Vorkiſts. Near the town are the ruins: of a certain 
fortification, commonly called Oyſter-hills ; but ſup- 
po to have been a camp of Oſtorius, the Roman 
roprætor. The neighbourhood of St. Alban's is well 
furniſhed with gentlemens ſeats and lordſhips. At 
Holloway-houſe the late Ducheſs Dowager of Marl- 
borough cauſed a fine marble ſtatue of Queen, Anne to 
be erected ; on the pedeſtal of which is her Majelly's 
character, both in public and private life, with this 
remarkable | concluſion : Al this I know to be true, 
SARAH MARLBOROUGH, 1738. | 
St. Alban's ſends two members to parliament, and 
8 the title of Duke to the Beauclerc family. At 


orhamſbury, in this neighbourhood, is a ſtatue of 
Henry VIII 


ALBANY, or ALBIN, in Latin Albania (See BRAIDAL-, 
BIN) a diſtrict of Perthſhire in Scotland. It gave the 
title of Duke to the ſons of the royal family. The firſt 
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on whom it was conferred was Lord Darnley, firſt 

couſin and huſband to Mary Queen of Scots; and the 
laſt that enjoyed it was his preſent Majeſty's uncle, 
Prince Erneſt, Duke of Vork and Albany. 

ALBANY, New, called Orange- fort by the Dutch, 
who drove a profitable trade here with the Indians 
from Quebec, a town belonging to the province of 
New York in North America. It is ſituated on Hud- 
ſon's river, 150 miles N. of the city of New York, and 
only five miles below the place where the E. branch 
of the river leaves the ſouthern, and runs up almoſt to 
the lake of the Iroquois, about 200 miles within land. 
After the reduction of this place by the Engliſh, it 
was called New Albany, the Duke of York's Scots 

title; and a ſtrong ſtone- fort was built here, inſtead of 
the old one. This town, containing between 2 and 

Zoo families, is moſtly inhabited by Dutch: but a mi- 
niſter of the church of England reſides here. At this 
1 the governor of the northern provinces meets the 

achems, or Kings, of the Five Nations or Iroquois, 
in order to renew their alliances, to ſettle matters of 
traffic, and to concert meaſures againſt their common 
enemy; and it is reckoned the barrier of New Vork, 
againſt both the French and the Hurons. Lat. 43 deg. 
10 min. N. long. 44 deg. 29 min. W. 

ALBANY, a river of New Wales, or the W. Main, 
in North America, where the Hudſon's-bay company 
have a fort and ſettlement. It lies S. W. of the ſaid 

bay. Lat. 53 deg. 10 min. N. long. 83 deg. 20 
min. W. | 

ALBARRACIN, or ALBARRAZIN, a city of Arra- 
gon, in Spain, ſo called from Abenracin, a Mooriſh 
nobleman, who was Lord of it, and hence corrupted 
as at preſent. It was the ancient Lobetum and Turia, 
from- the river Turo, near which it ftands, on the 


ſide of a craggy hill, by the river wang nb and is 


now diſtinguiſhed by the title of Santa Maria Albarra- 

zinenſis. It continued a conſiderable time in the Chri- 

ſtian family of the Aſagras of Navarre, who called 
- themſelves vaſſals of St. Mary; but was at length taken 

by Peter IV. King of Arragon. Its Biſhop is a ſuffra- 
gan to the Archbiſhop of Saragoſa, and has a yearly 
revenue of 6000 ducats. The number of its inhabi- 
tants is about five thouſand, divided into three pa- 
riſhes, beſides a monaſtery, and a nunnery. It is ſur- 
rounded with high ſcarped mountains near the S. W. 
frontiers, towards Caftile, and with a ſtrong wall and 
caſtle, King Jame (or James) II. of Arragon raiſed 
it to the Asa of a city anno 1300. It is about 
fifteen miles diſtant from Tervel, and ſeventy S. of 
Saragoſa. Lat. 40 deg. 40 min. N. long. 2 deg. 10 


min. E. 


ALBAZ ET E, a little town of La Sierra, a ſubdiviſion 


of New Caſtile in Spain. | 
ALBE, or AUBE, a lordſhip now belonging to the 
duchy of Lorrain and Bar, formerly an ancient fief 
dependent on the biſhopric of Metz; but which the 
Dukes of Lorrain entirely aſſumed to. themſelves, to- 
gether with its territorial juriſdiction, or paramount- 
ſuperiority, in the year 156. | 
ALBE, or SAR-ALBE, in Latin Sarae Albe, or Alba ad 
Saruvum, the principal place of the laſt-mentioned 


lordſhip, lying on the river Saar, and ten miles below 
Feneſtrange. | 


ALBE. See ALBA. e 
ALBEMARLE, or AUMARLE, in Latin Abamarla, a 
little town in the territory of Ceaux, belonging to Upper 
Normandy in France. Te is ſituated on the declivity 
of a hill, near a'meadow watered by the river Breſle ; 
is the principal place of a duchy and peerdom, now be- 
longing to the Duke of Maine, one of Lewis XIV. 's 
** ſons, and from which he takes his titles 
Duke and Peer. It is the ſeat of a particular diſ- 
trict, a viſcounty, and foreſt- court. In it are two 
pariſhes, beſides an abbey, and two convents. From 
Albemarle the Keppel family in England takes the 
title of Earl; the galt of whom was of Dutch extrac- 
tion, and a particular favourite of the Prince of Orange, 
afterwards King William III. It alſo gave the 
title of Duke to the famous General Monk, who re- 
ſtored the royal family. The ſerges made in this 
town are very much eſteemed: and they alſo make 


here 
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AL B 
here a coarſe ſort of woollen ſtuffs; called frocks, for 


the uſe of the common people. It lies twenty miles 8. 
of Abbeville. Lat. 49 deg. 50 min. N. long. 2 deg. 
20 min. E. | : 
ALBEMARLE, the moſt northerly county of North 
Carolina in America, confining on Virginia. In this 
art of the country lies the iſland of Roanoke, where 
Philip Amidas and Arthur Barlow landed, whom Sir 
Walter Raleigh had ſent to Virginia: It is watered 
by Albemarle river: is full of creeks on both ſides of 
it, which, for breadth, deſerve the, name of rivers 
but they do not run far into the country. At Sandy- 
point it divides itſelf into two branches, Noratoke, 


and Notaway; and on the N. point live an Indian 
nation, called the Mataromogs. Next to Albemarle | 
river, ſouthward, is Pantegoe river, and between them 


is Cape Hattaras. - Albemarle county was more planted 
than any of the reſt, at the firſt ſettlement of Caro- 
lina, and conſiſted of near 300 families; but the plan- 
tations upon Aſhley river grew in time ſo much upon 
it, that moſt of the planters here removed thither. 
ALBEN, in Latin Albanum, a mountain of Carnio 

where are mines of quick-ſilyer. | 


- 


ALBENGA; by the ancients called Abium Ingaunum, li 


'- Albigaunum; and Albingaunum, a ſmall city in the Riviera 
di Ponente, or weſtern diviſion of the Genoeſe terri- 
* tories, on the main-land in Italy. It lies on the coaſt, 

and appears, by ſome ancient towers and other ruins, 
to have been formerly a very confiderable place. Its 
- fate is on a ſpacious fertile plain, . ſurrounded at ſome 

little diſtance with high mountains. The territory 


about it is covered with fine oliye plantations, and 


other trees; and the ground is well cultivated: here 
alſo grows abundance of hemp. But with all theſe 
advantages, it is unhealthy, even to a proverb. Here 


is the ſce of a Biſhop, N Pope Alexander in 


1179, when the city, which had been burnt by the 
Piſaneſe about two years before, was rebuilt. The Bi- 


to the Archbiſhop of Genoa; but 


ſhop is a ſuffra 
the city has fallen very much from its ancient ſplendor. 
Oppoſite to it is a little iſland, or rather unformed 
rough rock, near a mile in circuit, called alſo Al- 


benga, but by the inhabitants Iſlota d'Albenga, or the 
Small Iſland of Albenga; but its true name is Gal- 


linara. 


ALBENQUE, a ſmall town of Lower Quercy, a ſub- dead. | 
en ALBIGEOIS, ZI de, a town of Albi, a dioceſe of 


diviſion of Guienne in France. 


ALBERARIN. See ALBARRACIN. 


ALBERGARTA, a mean place in the province of Alen- q- 
tejo in Portugal. It belongs to the Dukes of Cada- | 
val, and has an ouvidor, or audience: judge, of its 


own. | ; : 

ALBERGARIA DE PENELA, a diſtrict in the Cor- 

reicao of Viana, and province of Entre Douro e 
Minho in Portugal. It contains eleven pariſnes. 


ALBERT, ANERE, or ENERE, a ſmall town in the 


Lower Stadtholderſhip of Santerre, a territory of Picardy 
in France. i e 1 

ALBI, anciently Alba Fucentes, a ſmall in the 
* Abruzzo, a province of the kingdom of Naples 
in 1 3 e 


ö * 
ALBI, or ALBY, in Latin Alliga, the capital of Al- 


ernment of 


bigeois, or dioceſe of Alby, in the 
Languedoc in France, built on the river Tarn. It 


is ſituated in a very fruitful country, forty miles N. E. 


of Toulouſe. - It was formerly only a Biſhop's ſee, 


ſubject to the Metropolitan of Bourges; but Pope 


Innocent XI. erected it into an archbiſhopric in the 
year 1678. It is the ſeat of a collection, viguery, 
royal juriſdiction, marſhalſea, and foreſt- diſtrict. The 
prelate of this city is alſo its Temporal Lord, though 


the King has the higher and lower juriſdiction, as alſo 


the ſupreme demeſne or dominion : his ſuffragans are 
the Biſhops of Rhodes, Caſtrez, Cahors, Valres, and 
Mende; his dioceſe or province contains 327 pariſhes, 
and his annual income amounts to 95, ooo livres, pay- 
ing to the court of Rome a tax of 2000 florins. The 
cathedral is one of the richeſt and moſt beautiful in the 
Kingdom, and the Archbiſhop's palace is a ſine ſtruc- 
ture, The little town of Chateauvieux is a ſuburb to 
it. The public walk called La Lice, which is out of 


% 


the city, and lies higher than it, is a moſt charming | 
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place. The doctrine of the Albigenſes was condemned 
in a council held here in the year 1176. Lat. 45 deg. 
6 min. N. long. 52 min. E. 
ALBI, or ALBY, a dioceſe of Upper Languedoc, con- 
ſtituting the northern part of the province of Albi- 
eois, from which the Albigenſes take their name. 
e ALBIGENSES. This country is extremely fruitful 
in corn, wine, fruits, and ſaffron : it is alſo populous, 
yet poor at the ſame time; which may be attributed 
not only to the misfortune in 1693, but likewiſe to the 
heavy taxes laid upon the people. 

ALBIGENSES, in French Albigeois, fo called becauſe of 
theix firſt appearance and increaſe in the city of Albi, 
and the ſmall country of Albigeois in Languedoc; 

from whence they [ſpread themſelves in a little time 

all over Lyonnois, Languedoc, Toulouſe, Aquitain, 
and Agenois. . This peaceable people oppoſed the pa- 
pacy and errors of the church of Rome as early as 
.the eleventh century ; for which they were excommu- 
nicated by the Pope, and a very cruel perſecution was 
raiſed againſt them by a holy war: Peter King of 
Arragon, and the Counts of Toulouſe, Foix, Co- 
minges, &c. undertook their protection: ſo that this 
religious diſpute became very bloody. Simon Count 
Montfort having defeated the confederates, and a peace 
being concluded between Raymond Count of Tou- 
louſe and Louis the Pious, the Albigenſes ſunk, and 
were moſt of them reconciled to the church of Rome. 
The remainder of thoſe who would not ſubmit, re- 
tired to the Alps and Piemont, where, aſter Calvin and 
Zuinglius appeared, they ſent for ſome of their mi- 
niſters, and _— to form a church upon the model 
of Geneva. Theſe proceedings of the Albigenſes ſo 
rovoked the parliament- of Provence, that Baron 
3 obtaining an order of council, fell upon them, 
and deſtroyed 4000 of them with fire and (word. The 

Albigenſes hold many things in common with the 

Maldenſes, or Vaudois (ſee VAup, or Vavpoirs); 


% . 


yet they had ſomething peculiar: and it appears that 
_ worthleſs and baſe people have joined the Albi- 
genſes, and corrupted their ſound doctrine in ſeveral 
rticulars. The Albigenſes are accuſed of being 

| — this is not charged upon the Vau- 
dois, who are ſaid to deny the lawfulneſs of magi- 
2 purgatory, and the efficacy of praying for the 


Upper Languedoc in France, ſituated on the river 
＋ 12 1 | 


Tarn. 
ALBIN. See AL BAN and BRAIDALBEI WW. ; 
ALBION, the ancient name of the iſland of Great Bri- 
tain, from the Latin Album, white, on account of the 
chalky cliffs on its ſea-coaſts. See BRITAIN. 
ALBISOLA, a -ſmall place in the weſtern part of the 
Genoeſe territories, on the main-land in Italy ; where 
there is a porcelain manufactory, and ſeveral ſeats, or 
leaſure-houſes, —_—_— to the nobility of that repub- 
lic. In 1745 the Engliſh fleet threw fome bombs into 
this * Lat. 44 deg. 15 min. N. long. 8 deg. 20 
min. E. | 
ALBOLODUY, a little town belonging to the king- 
dom of Granada in Spain. Lat. 37 deg. 15 min. N. 
long. 1 deg. 59 min, E. 
ALBON, a ſmall place of Viennois, a territory of the 


Lower Delphinate, and government of Dauphiny, in 
France. It had formerly the title of a county; and 


among the Counts that poſſeſſed the preſent delphinate, 
was one who had been chriſtened Dauphin. Of this 
illuſtrious family are ſeveral branches ſtill remaining in 
France, namely, the Marquiſſes of Forgeaux, * 
fac, &c. | 
ALBONA, in Latin Alum, a little town of Iftria, a 
rovince belonging to the republic of Venice, It is 
fieuated: at "the foot of the Monte' di Vena, and on 
the confines of the Auſtrian territories in the fame 


Tountry. 


AULBOURG. See AALBORG. 


ALBRET, a duchy and ſubdiviſion of Gaſcony, one of 


the provinces of France; in Latin Albretum, Lepretum, 
or Leporetum, which, and Labrit, denote a hare, as 
great numbers of this animal are to be met with in the 


woods here; and the natives ſtill call a hare * 


AL OC 


c Henry II. of France erected it into a duchy, 
| ot, ag ow of the ſame name, and other places 
""- . And from the noble family of Albret 
were deſcended two Kings of Navarre; the laſt of 
which was Henry IV. King of France, whoſe mother, 
ane d'Albret, was married to Antony of Bourbon. 

Of this family was Charles d'Albret, who oppoſed the 
Engliſh in Gaſcony A. D. 1402, but in 1415 was 
killed in the batttle of Agincourt, where he.command- 
ed the van of the French army. Lewis XIV. gave 
this duchy to the Duke of Bouillon, as an indemnifi- 
cation for the principalities of Sedan and Raucomt, 
which that monarch had ſeized. . 

ALBRET; or LEBRET, a ſmall town in the duchy 
laſt mentioned. It is ſituated thirty-five miles S. of 
Bourdeaux. Lat. 44 deg. 20 min. N, long. 50 

ALBUFEIRA, a ſmall town in the diftrict of Lagos, 
a juriſdiction belonging to the kingdom of Algarve in 

Portugal. It contains 1900 inhabitants, and includes | 
a diſtri of two pariſhes. , Its ancient caſtle is one of 
thoſe which are borne in the royal arms, Its judge is 
under the Comarca. 5 | 


ALBUFERA, a lake in the iſland of Majorca or Mal- 


lorca, one of the Baleares in the Mediterranean. The 
name Albufera ſigniftes a ſmall fea, It is 12,000 

paces in Circuit, and with it the ſea forms a ar. called | 

' Grac-mayor, the waters of which intermingle with 

thoſe of Albufera. 5 k | 
ALBUQUERQUE, | corrupted from the Latin Alba 
uercui, a walled town of Spaniſh Eſtremadura, not 
far from the frontiers of Portugal. It is ſituated on an 
eminence, and defended by a very ſtrong caſtle, which 
ſtands on a high hill. Here they have a good trade in 
wool and woollen cloth. The town was built about 


ALCALA DE HENARES, fo calle 


ALCALA R 
called Alcala de Benzaide. 


the middle of the 14th century, and contains about 2000 
Kiſer It b title of Ag duchy, which fell to the 
Counts of Ledeſma, a branch of the houſe of Cueva, 
in the year 1464. In 1705 it was taken by che Por- 
tugueſe, who kept poſſeſſion. of it till the peace of 
Vtrecht in 1713. It lies twenty-two miles N. of Ba- 
dajox. Lat. 39 deg. N. long. 7 deg. W. 
ALBURG. See AALBOURG. : 
ALBURNINHA, or ALVORNINHA, a ſmall town 


— — 


madura. It contains about 1500 inhabitants. e 
ALBURY, a rectory of Surry, in the gift of the Earl of 
Aylesford. ; a N | 
Duke of Leeds. . 
ALBURY, a vicarage of Hertfordfhire, in the gift of 
the treaſurer of St. Paul's, London. aueh, 
ALBURY, a rectory of Oxfordſhire, in the gift of the 
Earl.of Abingdon. 5 ; Ss: 
ALBURY, a vicarage of Shropſhire, in the gift of his 
Majeſty. | 
ALBY. See ABI. | 


| A 
ALCACAR, a name given by the inhabitants to a ſpacious | 


royal -palace, which is ſituated on one fide of the city 
of Toledo in New Caſtile, a province of Spain, and 
ſtands on the top of a ſteep rock; from which is a 
proſpe& over the city, the river Tagus running at its 
foot, through the neighbouring fields. * 
ALCACERE, or ALCAZ AR, da Sal, a walled town in 
the audience of Setuval, a diſtrict of Eſtremadura in 
Portugal. It is ſituated on the river Sandao; has its 
name from the large quantities of ſalt which this ter- 
ritory produces; and for the ſame reaſon it Was called 
Salagia by the Romans, who built it. The country 
round it is quite barren, affording little elſe than ruſhes, | 
which are carried to Liſbon, and there worked into fine 
mats. It has an old caſtle on a rock, about 400 inha- | 
bitants, two pariſhes, two monaſteries, a nunnery, hoſ- 
pital, and houſe of Mercy; and lies thirty miles S. E. of 
St. Ubes. Lat. 38 deg. 30 min. N. long. 9 deg. 10 
ALCACOVA, a citadel fortified in the modern ſtile, | 
which defends the town of Santarem in Portugueſe | 
Eſtremadura. See. SANTAREM. 


ALCALA DE GUADAIRA, a ſmall town of Seville, 
_ a ſubdiviſion of Andaluſia in Spain, containing 1400, fa- 


the latter with ſurpriſing rapidity. 


milies, It is ſituated fix miles S. of Seville. Lat. 37 . 
deg. 20 min. N. long. b deg. 16 min. W. AY 
No 4. 


of natice, With a tower at 2 end; ſo that 
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ALCALA DE LOS GAZULES, a very old town of 


Seville, a ſubdiviſion of Andaluſia in Spain, ſituated on 
a mountain. Lat. 37 deg. N. long. 6 deg. W. 
7 by the Moors, as 
ſituated on the banks of the river Henarez, and in a 
delightful and ſpacious plain. It is a town of Algar- 
ria, a ſubdiviſion of New Caſtile in Spain, and anci- 
ently called Complutum, having been a conſiderable 
Roman colony. The ſtreets are handſome, and pretty 
ſtraight, with well-built houſes, a collegiate church, 
and a celebrated univerſity, which Cardinal Francis 
Ximenes re-eſtabliſhed here in 1494; and to- whom 
alſo is owing the foundation, that its profeſſors, when 
they come to a certain age, become canons or preben- 
daries of the church, but muſt be duQtors of divini 
before they can be inducted. The univerſity is 
a handſome ſtructure, within the walls of which 
ſtands a church where Ximenes is buried. The town 
belongs to the Archbiſhop of Toledo. It has a ftately 
bridge over the river. fn this town, under the patro- 
nage and direction, as well as at the charges, of the 
above-mentioned learned prelate, was printed the firſt 
Polyglot Bible, known by the name of Compluten- 
ſian. In the neighbourhood of Alcala are ſeveral de- 
lightful places, which add not a little to the agree- 
ableneſs of this celebrated univerſity, and the great 
concourſe of learned men and ſtudents to it. Alcala 
de Henares lies eleven miles S. W. of Guadalaxara. 
Lat. 40 deg. 39 min. N. long. 4 deg. 20 min. W. 
EAL, a city of Cordova, one of the ſubdi- 
viſions of Andaluſia, a province of Spain, by the Moors 
But Alphonſo XII. re- 
covering it from them in the year 1341, gave it the 
name of Alcala Regalis, or Alcala Real, i. e. the 
Royal Alcala. It is ſituated on the confines of Gra- 
| ta, and in a mountainous country, which yet yields 


na 
ſeveral fine fruits and excellent wine. It is ſurrounded 


with a good wall, decorated with many ſtately towers. 


Here are 2000 families, two pariſh-churches, one. of 
them collegiate, four monaſteries, two nunneries, and 
an hoſpital. It lies fifteen. miles N. of the city. of 


Granada. Lat. 37 deg. 36 min. N. long. 4 deg. 
15 min. W. | 


ALCAMDO, a ſmall town of Val di Mazara, one of the 
of Leiria, a juriſdiction belonging to Portugueſe Eftre- | 


three territories or valleys, into which the iſland. of 


Sicily in Lower Italy is ſubdivided. It has the title 


of a baron 


; * | ALCANEDE, a town in the diſtrict of Santarem in Por- 
ALBURY, a rectory of Hertfordſhire, in the gift of the J. 


. Eſtremadura. It belongs to the Knights of the 
order of Aviz. Lat. 39 deg. N. long. 6 deg. W. 


ALCANIZ, a pretty. town of Arragon in Spain. It is 
ſituated on the river Guadalope, and belongs to the 


Knights of Calatrava, with a fortreſs for its defence. 


Here alſo is a collegiate church. Lat. 41 deg. N. long. 
2 min. E. 


| ALCANTARA, or VALENZA DE ALCANTARA, 


a fortified town of Spaniſh Eſtremadura, fituated on 
the Tagus, in a fruitful country, near the frontiers of 
Portugal. It takes its name (which ſigniſies a ftone- 
| bridge) from an ancient ſtately one of that kind, built 
on this river in the reign of the Emperor Trajan, and 
at the expence of ſeveral Luſitanians, being 200 feet 
high, 670 long, and 28 broad; and near the junction 
of the river Alcantara with the Tagus, falling into 
hence appears 
the prodigious ſtrength of this famous bridge, hav- 


ing ttood ſo many centuries firm and undamaged. 


This town - anciently belonged to the Vettones, but 


was enlarged and beautified by Julius Cæſar, or Au- 


| N called Norba Czſarea, and by Pliny Colonia 


orben/is. The Moors intended to have built Alcan- 


tara round the aforeſaid bridge. In 1212 King Al- 


phonſus IX. took it from the Caſtilians, and gave it 
to the Knights of Calatrava, who afterwards had their 


name from Alcantara. It lies forty-five miles N. of 


N Lat. 39 deg. 18 min. N. long. 7 deg. 12 


min. W. | 
ALCANTARA, or ALCANTARILLA, a ſmall town 


of Seville, a ſubdiviſion of Andaluſia, in Spain. It is 
ſituated on an eminence, where the Romans built a fa- 
mous bridge over a moraſs, and which is ve worthy 
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ALCARAZ, or ALCAREZ, a city 


KL CC 

tan be ſhut up on occcaſion. Lat. 37 deg. 40 min, 
N. long. 5 deg. 10 min. W. 
of La Sierra, a ter- 


ritory of New Caſtile, in Spain. It has a good wall, 
and à fortreſs, on a high mountain, for its defence; is 


ſituated in a very fruitful country, and near the banks 
of the river Guadarmena, which riſes about twelve 


miles from it, and.runs thfough charming paſtures, on 


which great numbers of fine horſes are bred. The 


inhabitants are about 600 families, in five pariſhes, 
with five monaſteries, and two nunneries. It lies 100 
miles N. W. of W Lat. 38 deg. 15 min. N. 
long. 3 deg. 20 min. W. 


ALCATIL, according to the Jeſuits, is a very large and 


pulous city of Indoſtan, or the empire of the Great 
Mogul. It is fitudted in the peninſula within the 
Ganges, and W. of Ayenkolam. It is but ill-built, and 
dirty, like moſt of the cities in this country. The 


Bramins here daily worſhipped the devil, by the name 


of Poolear ; and the Jeſuits found here a ſect called 
the Linganiſts, from a monſtrous and abominable figure 
called Lingan, which ſome of the idolaters wore about 


their necks, as a token of their devotion to Priapus. 
Here they alſo ſaw, hanging on the boughs of trees, 


the necklaces, bracelets, and other ' ornaments, of a 
woman that had been juſt burnt upon the funeral-pile 
with her deceaſed huſband ; a diabolical practice which 
the Moors of this country have long endeavoured; to 


. aboliſh. Lat. 9 deg. 10 min. N. long. 79 deg. 15 


5 min. E. 4 i ; 
ALCAZAR. See ALCACERE. © © 


ALCAZAR ZEGUER, or the Little Palace, 75 ſmall ] _ 


city of Africa, in the province of Aſgar; fo called in 


contra: diſtinction to Alcazar Quivir, in the ſame pro- | 


- vince, This laſt, which ſignifies a great palace, is 
* fituated near the Licus, that river ſometimes laying it 
quite under water by its inundations. The palace of 
Alcazar Quivir is faid to have been built by Jacob Al- 
manzar, fourth King of the Almohedes, who often 


reſorted thither for the diverſion of hunting ; and, as | 


* 


a recompence to a poor fiſherman, who ſaved his life 


in a tempeſtuous night, when he had loſt his way 
among the moraſſes, in purſuit of his game, the Prince 
made him keeper of it, with a handſome ſalary, call- 


— 


——ů— 


ing it by his name, Abdulquerim. It was afterwards 


fortiſied, and is now grown to a town, well-peopled 
with merchants and tradeſmen, and adorned with fine 
moſques, and other ſtructures. It has become rich 
ſince the Portugueſe have abandoned Arzila, and con- 
tains about 1500 houſes, with ciſteros for ſaving rain- 
water; for that of the river and the wells is too brack- 
iſh to drink. It keeps a market once a week, to which 
the Arabs of that neighbourhood bring quantities of 
cattle, corn, dates, butter, &c. -In this province were 
formerly. ſeveral other conſiderable cities and towns, 
which have ſince been either deſtroyed by the wars, 


or gone to decay, by reaſon of the inhabitants being 


forced to abandon them. Lat. 35 deg. 5 min. N. long. 


5 deg. min. W. 6 | 

ALCAUD TE, a ſmall town of Cordova, one of the 
three ſubdiviſions of Andaluſia, a province of Spain. 
It is ſituated in the mountains, gives the title of Count, 
and has a caſtle for its defence. It contains 1800 fa- 
milies, and lies eighteen miles from Jaen. 


ALCAZZ AVA, one of the caſtles defending Malaga, 


in Spain. See MALAGA. 1 


ALCESTER. See AULCESTER. | 


ALCHURCH, a rectory of Worceſtetſhire, in the gift 


of the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


ALCINO, Mont, anciently Mons Alcinoi, a ſmall town 


in the territory of Siene, and Grand Duchy of Tuſcany, 
in Italy. It is fituated on a mountain, a great part of 
which it ſeems at a diſtance to cover; and its ſteeples 
alſo may be obſerved a conſiderable way off. It is the 
reſidence of a Biſhop, who is immediately ſubject to 
the Pope. In the neighbourhood: of 1 grows 
the moſt exquiſite wine in Italy, called Muſcatello di 
Mont-Aleino: but the inhabitants are not allowed to 


ſell a ſingle pipe of it, till the Great Duke has firſt | 


ordered what number he judges proper for his own 
uſe. At the time that the Florentines, affiſted by the 


forces of the Emperor Charles V. beſieged the city of 


| 
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Vienna, the principal families of the latter withdrew 
to Mont-Alcino, fortified it, and maintained them- 
ſelves, under the protection of the King of France, 
againſt all the efforts of the enemy, and could not be 
diſlodged from thence. It lies between two and three 
miles from 'Torrinieriz to the left in coming from that 
place. Lat. 42 deg. 50 min. N. long. 12 deg. 10 
min. E. 92 | 

ALCMAER, in Latin Alemaria, a very ancient city of 

North Holland, in the United Provinces. It is — 
ſeven miles E. from the North ſea, againſt which it 
is ſheltered by the ſand-hills. Between 6 and 700 

ears ago, it ſuffered much from the incurſions of the 
Friſons; ſo that Count William was forced to build a 
caſtle for its defence, and afterwards fortify and endow 
it with large privileges. It is one of the beſt-built 

__ towns in this part of the country, and is ſurrounded 

with pleaſant gardens and rich paſtures. From the 
milk of their numerous herds of cows they make 
great quantities of cheeſe and butter, by which means 

e town is enriched. It is called the Gate of the 
 Water-land, a name given to North Holland, and has 

. ſeveral times been burnt, particularly in 1328, but 

was afterwards rebuilt with greater ſplendor. This 
town bravely repulſed the Spaniards in the firſt wars 
with the Netherlanders, being then very ſtrong, from 
its ſituation among marſhes ; which, ſince that time, 
have been drained. It was the firſt town from which 
the Spaniards. were obliged to retire, after they had 
taken Harlem. It has given birth to ſeveral learned 
men. In 1637 was a public auction in this city of 
120 tulips, which, all together, fold for o, ooo 
guilders; a ſingle one of them, named the Viceroy, 
ſold for 4203 guilders: and not only the name and 
price, but the weight of theſe flowers, are particu- 
larly ſet down in the city-regiſters. So that the paſ- 
ſion of giving exorbitant prices for flowers and flower- 
© roots, by which many were ruined, was come to ſuch 
a height' in Holland, that the States were obliged to 
put a- ſtop to it, by ſevere, penalties. It lies twent 
miles N. of Amſterdam. Lat. 52 deg. 35 min. N. 
er in. .. l 

ALT INA, a marquiſate of the Val di Mazara, one 
of the three ſubdiviſions of the iſland of Sicily, in Italy. 

ALCOA, a river of Portugueſe Eftremadura, between 
which and Baca Alcobaca is ſituated, | 

ALCOBACA, a ſmall town of Leiria, in Portugueſe 
Eftremadura, ſituated between the little river ; 
and Baca. It contains 950 inhabitants: and here is 
a famous Ciſtercian convent, the moſt conſiderable and 
the richeſt abbey in all Portugal. To its juriſdiction 
belongs one pariſh. . Lat. 38 deg. 40 min. N. long. 5 
deg. 49 min. W. 1 

ALCOCHET TE, a town of Setuval audience, in Por- 
tugueſe Eſtremadura, fituated on the Tagus. 

ALCOENTRE, a town of Santarem diſtrict, in Portu- 
gueſe Eſtremadura, one of the donatory places, as it is 
called, belonging to the Count of Vimieiro. 

ALCOLASTRE, a river of Nivernois, one of the go- 
vernments of France. 1 | 

ALCONBURY, a vicarage of Huntingdonſhire, in the 

ift of the Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter. 

ALCONCHOL: a caſtle on the frontiers of Spaniſh 
Eſtremadura. It is ſituated on the little river Alca- 
raque, which falls into the Guadiana, twenty miles 8. 
of Badajox. Lat. 38 deg. 20 min. N. long. 5 deg. 30 
min. W. 

ALCORAZ, a town of New Caſtile in Spain, near the 
mountains of Oroſpeda, and from it called Sierra de 
Alcoraz; memorable for the great overthrow which 
was given the Moors here in 1094. | 

ALCOSSIR, a ſea-port town on the Red ſea, where the 


* 


May Sant, by the way of Cairo, take ſhipping for Abiſ- 
i 


A. 

ALCOVENDAS, a ſmall town of New Caſtile in Spain, 
ſituated in a barren country. | 5 

ALCOUTTIM, a ſmall town of 2 7 audience, in the 
province of Alentejo, in Spain. It is ſituated on the 
Guadiana; is indeed in Algarve r but lies on 
the frontiers of Alentejo, and belongs to its juriſdic- 
tion. It contains about 1000 inhabitants, and com- 
prehends a diſtrict of ſix pariſhes. It has a caſtle * 

$4 | : 
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its defence. King Emanuel of Portugal gave it the 

title of a county or earldom ; but at preſent it belongs 

to the Infantas. Lat. 37 deg. 30 min. N. long. 7 deg. 
zo min. W. 

ALCOY, a ſmall, but neat, town of Valencia, in Spain. 
It is fituated on a river bearing the ſame name with it. 
In its neighbourhood was diſcovered an iron-mine in 
the year 1504. 

ALCUDIA, a city and good port of Majorca, one of 
the Balearic iilands in the Mediterranean, belonging 
to Spain. It conſiſts of about 1000 houſes, and is 
ſituated between the two large harbours of Port-major 
and Port- minor. Lat. 40 deg. 10 min. N. long. 5 
deg. 35 min. E. ; 

ALCYONE,: a town of Theſſaly, in European Turkey, 
ſituated on the Sinus Maliacus: alſo a lake in the 

* Morea. 

ALDAN, one of the many rivers which falls, to the 
right hand, into the Lena, in Aftatic Ruſſia. : 
ALDBOROUGH, a populous and well- ſituated town of 

Suffolk, in*a valley on the fea-ſhore. It has two ſtreets, 
each ncar a mile long; but one whole ſtreet has of late 
been ſwallowed up by the encroachments of the ſea, 
which waſhes it on the E. fide, It abounds with ſea- 
faring people. The river All, or Ald, runs not far 
from its 8. end, affording a good quay. Abundance 
of ſprats, ſoles, and lobſters, are caught in the neigh- 
bouring ſeas. The town trades, to Newcaſtle for coals ; 
and from hence corn is exported. Aldborough is pretty 
well ſituated for ſtrength, with a battery of ſeveral 

pieces of cannon. The church, which ſtands on a 
hill a little W. of the town, is a good edifice. It is a 
town-corporate, governed by two bailiffs, ten. capital 
burgeſſes, and twenty-four inferior officers; and ſends 
two members to parliament. Its fairs are March 1, 
and May 3, for toys. It lies about three miles from 
Orford, and 'eighty-eight miles N. E. of London. 
Lat. 52 deg. 21 min. N. long. 1 deg. 38 min. E. 

ALDBOROUGH, a borough-town in the W. Riding 
of Yorkſhire, on the ſide of which ſtood an ancient 
city and Roman 1 called Iſurium Brigantium; 
of which, though not ſo much as the ruins are now to 
be ſeen, yet the coins, urns, pavements, &c. fre- 

" quently dug up there, are a proof of ſuch a place once 
exiſting, It is ſituated on the Eure, and ſends two 
members to parliament. The preſent Borough-bridge, 
or Brigg, ſeems to have riſen out of Aldborough. It 

is ſituated fifteen miles N. W. of York city, and 156 
N. of London. 

ALDBOURNE, a vicarage in Wilts, in the gift of the 
Biſhop of Saliſbury. | 5 
ALDBURG, a vicarage in Yorkſhire, in the gift of the 

Dean and Chapter of York. 

ALDEA GALLEGA, a town in the audience of Setu- 
val, and province of Eſtremadura, in Portugal, ſitu- 
ated on the 'T agus. 

ALDEA-GALLEGA De Merciana, in the audience 
of Alenquer, and province of Eſtremadura, in Por- 
tugal, is a ſmall place oppoſite to Liſbon, conſiſting 
of 760 inhabitants, and has one pariſh belonging to its 

juriſdiction. | 

ALDENBURG, in Germany and Hungary. See AL- 
TENBURG. ; 

ALDENHAM, a vicarage of Hertfordſhire, in the gift 
of the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
ALDERHOLM. See Geri. 
ALDERNEY, an iſland ſubje& to Great Britain, ſitu- 

ated about a league and a half from Cape la Hogue 
in Normandy, and thirty leagues from the neareſt part 
of England. It is in circumference about eight mules, 
lies high, and on the S. fide has a harbour for ſmall 
veſſels, called Crabby. On it is a, church, with a town 
containing about 200 houſes, if which live to the 
number of 1000 inhabitants. The foil is good for 
corn or paſture. Their manure is the ſea-weed called 
vraic, or wreck. The ſtreight which divides this iſle 
from France, called by the French Le Ras de Blanchart, 
and by us The Race of Alderney, is reckoned dangerous 
in ſtormy weather, when the wind happens to encoun- 
ter the ſtrong currents in this channel: but in calm 
weather it is very ſafe; and there is depth of water 
ſufficient for the largeſt ſhips to ride here with eaſe.- 
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So that in 1692-3 part of the French fleet eſcaped 
this way, after the blow which they had met with at 
La Hogue. 

Alderney is a dependence of Guernſey, To the 
weſtward is a range of rocks for three leagues together, 
which, having ſeveral eddies, are dreadful to mariners, 
who call tliem the Caſkets, from that principal rock which 
advances at the head of all the reſt, with a ſpring of 
excellent freſh water, and looks into the channel ; from 
the middle of which may be ſeen, in a clear day, not 
only the Caſket, but the head of Portland. Here the 
ſons of Henry I. were caſt away, in their paſſage to 
Normandy. On the E. fide of the above-mentioned 
harbour is an old fort, with a dwelling-houſe near it, 
built at the charge of the Chamberlains ; one of whoſe 
anceſtors, having recovered the iſland from the French, 
had the fee-farm rent of it granted him by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and was governor of Guernſey and its depen- 
dencies. The land under the fort is overwhelmed 
with ſand driven on it by the N. W, wind. Here is 
a bailiff, and other officers of juſtice; from whom lies 
an appeal to the courts of Guernſey. The inhabitants 
are poor, occaſioned by a cuſtom like that prevailing 
in ſome parts of Kent, which is called gavel-kind, 
whereby lands are equally divided into parcels amon 
the laſt proprietor's children, Lat. 49 deg. 54 min. N, 
long. 2 deg. 17 min. W. | 
ALDOBRANDINA, Villa of, or BELVEDERE, a 

fine ſeat. of Faſcati in Italy, built by Cardinal P. Al- 

drobandini, and the archite& Jacomo de la Porta. It 

now belongs to the houſe of Pamphili. 
ALEFCHIMO, one of the four ſubdiviſions, or bailiwics, 

of the iſland cf Corfu, in the Mediterranean, towards 

the E. It contains twenty-eight villages, and near 10,000 

men. The village of Potami reſembles a middling 

town. Towards the S. W. are ſtill to be ſeen ſome 
remains of the ancient city of Gradichi. | 
ALEGRANSA, a little iſland near the Canaries, in the 

Atlantic ocean, with a convenient harbour, defended 

by a ſtrong caſtle. | . 
ALEGRE, in Latin Alegra, a town of Lower Auvergne 

in France; is fituated at the foot of a high hill, on 

which ſtands a large and ftrong caſtle, which com- 
mands the town. It gives the title of Marquis. On 
the top of the hill is a large lake, ſaid to be fathom- 
leſs; and at its foot is a rivulet, which riſes from ſeve- 
ral ponds, and runs into the river Borne. 

ALEGRETE, a ſmall place of the correigao of Porta- 
legre, in the province of Alentejo, in Portugal. It 
contains about goo inhabitants. : 

ALEI, a large river of Afiatic Ruſſia, which falls to the 
left into the Ob, or Obi. 

ALEKSIN, or ALEXSIN, a ſmall place in the govern- 
ment of Moſcow. 

ALEMANNI, a people of Germany, contiguous to 

Gallia Belgica and Rhztia. | 
ALENCON, or ALENZON, in Latin Alznconium, 

Aenco, or Alencis, a fair and large town of Les Marches, 

in the government of Normandy, in France. It is 

ſituated on the Sarte ; and ſucceſſively it became a mar- 

quiſate, an earldom, an earldom and peerage, and a 

dukedom and peerage. It is the ſeat of a reyal juriſ- 

diction, provincial court, viſcounty, generality, elec- 
tion, falt-houſe, foreſt-diſtrict, &c. has two pariſh- 
churches, a Jeſuits college, five convents, and two 
hoſpitals. Not far from the principal church, dedi- 
cated ta St. Mary, where are the tombs of the Dukes 
of Alengon, is a ſtately bridge, at the junction of the 

Sarte with the Briante, which forms a ſmall iſland in 

the town, whereon ſtands the convent of St. Claire: 

This place has been often taken, and ſuffered much 

during the civil wars of France. Its trade chiefly con- 

ſiſts in vellums, and linen-cloths manufactured here, 
which are highly eſteemed. Formetly they alſo uſed 
to make here large quantities of French points, or laces. 

It lies in a fruitful plain, between the foreſts of Ecoins 

and Perſeigne, twenty-ſix miles N. of Mons, and is 

the capital of the duchy bearing its name. It lies in lat. 

48 deg. 32 min. N. and under the meridlan of London. 
ALENDIN. See ELMEDIN. 

ALENQUER, an ouvidoria, or audience, of Portugueſe 

Eſtremadura. It comprehends ſeveral territories be- 


longing 


ALENQUER, a town ſituated on a riſing ground, near 


- churches, one caſa da miſericordia, or houſe of mercy, 


ALENTAKIEN, a ſubdiviſion of the province of Eſ- 


R uffia. 
ALENTEJO, che fifth province, and one of the largeſt, 


from N. to S. to be forty 


wheat and barley, with which in general the whole 


ties of peace in 1668 and 1715: and on the ſame 
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longing to the Queen, in which are eight towns. Its 
capital is 


which runs a ſmall river that falls into the Tagus. 
It is -faid to have been built by the Alani, and from 
them called Alanker Kana, that is, a temple of the 
Alans. It contains 2100 inhabitants, has five pariſh- 


one hoſpital, and three convents. It is the principal 
lace of the ouvidoria or diſtri belonging to the 

ueen : It is alſo the reſidence of an —＋ Foy who 
is at the ſame time a provedor, and a juiz da fora. It 
has long had the title of a Marquiſate ; and to its 
diſtricts belong thirteen pariſhes. 


thonia, or general government of Reval, in European 


in Portugal. It is bounded to the N. by Eftremadura 
and Beira, on the E. by Spain, on the S. by Algarve, 
and weſtward by the ſea. Some reckon its extent 
miles, and from S. to W. 
thirty; but others make each of theſe * It 
has its name from its ſituation, as in regard of Extre- 
madura, and the other provinces lying farther to the 
N. and firſt conquered; it is ſituated on the other ſide 
of the Tagus (alem do rio Tejo). It is watered both 
by this and the Guadiana. In this province are in- 
deed ſome mountains, though it is moſtly level, and 
but thinly inhabited. Its greateſt riches conſiſt in 


province abounds. In many places they have alſo - 
wine, oil, fruits, wild game, paſtures, and plenty of 
fiſh. Several places likewiſe yield precious ſtones, 
and fine veſſels; as the white marble of Eſtremoz and 
Vianna, the green ſtone of Borba and 1 
the white and red ſort of Setuval and Arrabida, 
with the vaſes of Montemor and Eſtremoz, very much 
valued in Spain. The exuberant plenty of this pro- 
vince, eſpecially with regard to the neceſſaries for the 
ſupport of an an;; is the reaſon that it is the uſual 
theatre of war, which, among others, it experienced in 
the two laſt wars that were concluded by the trea- 


account the Kings of Po have reaſon for keep- 
ing up good fortreſſes in this province ; the whole of 
which contains four cities, eighty-eight towns, and 
in general 356 pariſhes; and to theſe belong 268,082 
foul „It is divided into eight juriſdictions, namely, 
the three correigaos of Evora, Elva, and Portalegre; 
and the five ouvidoria's of Beja, do campo de Ouri- 
que, de Villa Vigoſa, de Crato, and de Aviz. | 

The far greater part of the inhabitants in this pro- 
vince are farmers; and the land is fo rich, and well 
watered by ſeveral rivers that fall into the Tagus, or 
Guadiana, both which laſt run quite acroſs this pro- 
vince; that are induſtrious, and have few poor 

ople among them. What money they get by farm 
ing, they generally lay out a conſiderable part of in 
the education of their ſons, whom they ſend to the 


univerſities ; and they improve themſelves ſo well, as 


in time to fill all the courts in this kingdom, and, of 
farmers, even to become miniſters of ſtate. They | 
moſtly become ſuch proficients in the ſtudy of the law, 
as to raiſe themſelves ſometimes to the higheſt places, 
and acquire immenſe eſtates ; and at length come to 


ſettle in their own native avg; and live in ſuch ſplen- 


dor, that this is a ant incentive to the reſt for | 

ying their fortune in the ſame 5 4 | | | 

T his. territory not og yields ſufficient maintenance | 
for its own inhabitants, but likewiſe ſupplies ſome of 
the adjacent provinces, which are more barren, or leſs 
cultivated: and this exportation is very much facili- 
tated by thoſe rivers which interſect the country; among 
which, beſides the two great ones above-mentioned, 
are the Enxarama, which empties itſelf into the Zatus 
or Zadao, as this laſt doth into the ſea at Setuval. 
The Odivor and Teva run, after a long winding 
courſe, into the Tagus. is province lies between 
lat. 37 deg. 30 min. and 39 deg, 30 min. W. and be- 
tween-long. 7 and 9 deg. W. 
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ALEPPO, or, as the natives call it, Haleb, the preſent 


metropolis of Syria, though greatly inferior to the 
cities of Conſtantinople and Cairo in extent, number 
of inhabitants, riches, and perhaps ſeveral other cir- 
cumſtances, yet, in reſpect to buildings, yields to none 
in the Turkiſh empire. | 

This city and ſuburbs ſtand on eight ſmall hills 
or eminences, none of them conſiderable, except that 
in the middle of the place, on which the caſtle is 
erected. This mount is of a conic form, and ſeems, 
in a great meaſure, to be artificial, and raiſed with the 
earth thrown up out of a broad deep ditch that ſur- 
rounds it. The ſuburbs, called Sheih il Arab, to the 
N. N. E. are next in height to this, and thoſe to the 
W. S. W. are much lower than the parts adjacent, 
or any other part of the city. 

An old wall, not a little decayed, and a broad ditch, 
now in moſt places turned into gardens, ſurtound the 
city; the circumference of which is about three miles 
and a half; but, including the ſuburbs, which are chiefly 
to the N. E. the whole may be about ſeven miles. 

The houſes are compoſed of apartments on each 
ſide of a ſquare court, all of ſtone, and conſiſt of a 
N. floor, which is generally arched, and an upper 

ory, which is flat on the top, and either terraced with 
hard plaiſter, or paved with ſtone. Their cielings are 
of wood _— painted, ſometimes gilded ; as are alſo 
the window-ſhutters, the pannels of ſome of their 
rooms, and the cupboard-doors, of which they have a 


great number: theſe taken together have a very agree- 


able effect. Over the doors and windows within the 
houſes of the Turks, are inſcribed paſſages out of the 
Koran, or verſes, either of their own compoſition, or 
taken from ſome of their moſt celebrated poets. The 
Chriſtians generally borrow theirs from Scripture. 

To all their houſes. the court-yard is neatly paved, 
and for the moſt part has a baſon with a jet d'eau 
in the middle, on one or both ſides of which a ſmall 
{pot is left unpaved for a ſort of garden, which often 

oes not exceed a yard or two ſquare; the verdure 
however which is here produced, together with the 
addition of a few flowers in pots, and the fountains 
playing, would be a very agreeable fight to the paſſen- 
gers, if there were openings to the ſtreet, through 
which theſe might be diſcovered ; but they are entirely 
ſhut up with double doors, ſo contrived, as that, when 
open, one cannot look into the court-yard; and there 
are no windows to the ſtreet, except a very few in 


their upper rooms; ſo that nothing is to be ſeen but 


dead walls, which make their ſtreets appear very diſ- 
agreeable to Europeans. 

Moſt of the better ſort of houſes have an arched 
alcove within this court, open to the N. and oppoſite 
to the fountain: the payement of this alcove is raiſed 
about a foot and a half above that of the yard, to 
ſerve for a divan. Between this and the fountain, the 
pavement.is generally laid out in moſaic work, with 
various coloured marble; as is alſo the floor of a large 
hall, with a cupola roaf, which commonly has a foun- 
tain in the middle, and is almoſt the only tole- 


| —_— cool room in their houſes during the ſummer. 


e people of faſhion have in the outer court but 
one or two rooms below ſtairs for themſelves ; the reſt 


are for ſervants and ſtabling. The pavement of this is 
but rough, as their horſes ſtand there all the ſummer, 


except a few hours in the middle of the day. Above 


ſtairs. is a colonade, if not round the whole court, at 


leaſt . W. off from which are their rooms 
and Hoſts, Theſe latter are a ſort of wooden divans, 
that project a little way from the other part of the 
building, and hang over the ſtreet; they are raiſed 
about one foot and a half higher than the floor of the 
room, to which they are quite open, and, by having 
windows in front and on each fide, there is a great 
draught of air, which makes them cool in ſummer, 
the adyantage chiefly intended by them. Beyond this 
court is another, containing the women's apartments, 
built much in the ſame manner as the other houſes. 
Some few of them have a tolerable garden; in which, 
as well as in the outer yard, there Is generally a tall 
cypreſs- tree. | g 2 ke 
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| © The moſques in Aleppo are numerous, and ſome few 
of them magnificent; before each is a ſquare area, in 
the middle of which is a fountain, for the appointed 
ablutions before prayers; and behind ſome of the larger 
moſques there is a little garden. 

Beſides theſe open ſpaces, there ate many large 
khans, or (as moſt travellers call them) caravan- 
ſeras, conſiſting of a capacious ſquare, on all ſides of 
which. are built, on the ground-floor, a number of 
rooms, uſed occaſionally for ſtables, ware-houſes, or 
chambers. Above ſtairs a colonade occupies the four 
- ſides, to which opens a number of ſmall rooms, wherein 
the merchants, as well ſtrangers as natives, tranſact 
moſt of their buſineſs. _ 

The ſtreets are generally narrow, but however are 
well-paved, and kept remarkably clean. 

'The market-places, called there bazars, are properly 
long, covered, narrow ſtreets, on each fide of which 
are a number of ſmall ſhops, juft ſufficient to hold the 
tradeſman (and perhaps one or two more) with all the 
commodities he deals in about him, the buyer being 
. obliged to ſtand without. Each ſeparate branch of 

buſineſs has a particular bazar allotted them ; and theſe, 
as well as the ſtreets, are locked up an hour and a 
half after ſun-ſet, and many of them earlier, which is 
a great ſecurity againſt houſe-breakers. It deſerves to 
be remembered, how odd ſoever it may appear, that 
though their doors are-moſtly caſed with iron, yet their 
locks are made with wood. | | 

In the ſuburbs, to the eaſtward, are the ſlaughter- 
houſes, in a very airy place, with a large open field 
The tanners have a khan, where they 
work, in the 8. W. part of the town, near the 
river. * 
Lo the ſouthward, juſt without the walls in the 

ſuburbs, they burn lime; and a little way further is a 
ſmall village, where they make ropes and cat-gut ; 


which laſt manufacture is at ſome ſeaſons extremely | 


offenſive. 

In Meſherka, which is part of the ſuburbs, on the 
oppoſite ſide of the river to the weſtward, is a glaſs- 
- houſe, where they make a coarſe kind of white glaſs ; 
but they work only a few months in the winter, the 
greateſt part of this manufacture being brought from a 
village called Armenaſs, about thirt -fve miles to the 
weſtward, from whence alſo they bring the ſand yſed 
in their glaſs-houſe at Aleppo. 

The city is ſupplied with very good water from 
. ſome ſprings near the banks of the river at Heylan, 
about five miles to the N. N. E. which is conveyed 
from thence by an aqueduct, and diſtributed to the dif- 
ferent parts of the town by earthen pipes. There is a 
tradition, that this aqueduct was the work of the Em- 
preſs Helena, and that from her the ſprings took their 
preſent name. 
ſary purpoſes: of drinking, cookery, &c. Beſides this, 
almoſt every houſe has a well; but the water of 
theſe being brackiſh, is only employed for waſhing 
their court-yards, and filling the reſervoirs for their 
fountains. | 

The fuel uſed in their houſes is wood and charcoal ; 
for heating their bagnios, they burn the ry of ani- 
mals, leaves of plants, parings of fruit, and ſuch like, 
which they employ people to gather and dry for that 

urpoſe. 

: The markets are well ſupplied with proviſions, of 
which we ſhall have occaſion to give a more particu- 
lar account. 2 

For at leaſt four or five miles round Aleppo, the 

ground is very ſtony and uneven, having a number of 
{mall eminences, moſt of which are as wigh as any part 
of the city. From the W. S8. W. to the N. 
W. this fort of country continues for at leaſt twenty 
miles, with a number of ſmall fertile plains inter- 
ſported, To the northward and ſouthward, after about 
ix 


or ſeven miles, the country is level, and not ſtony. 


To the eaſtward a vaſt plain commences, which, 


though it is called the Deſert, yet for a great many 
miles beyond Aleppo affords a fine fertile ſoil, 

In clear weather the top of Mount Caſſius, bear- 
ing W. by S. and part of the mountains called Ama- 


nus, are to be ſeen from ſeveral places in the city; but 


Ne V. 


This water is ſufficient for the neceſ- 


—_— 


. by ] 


high mountains, finds its war. the ſea; 
which indeed are but few, 


A L E 

as the -neareſt of theſe, viz. that part of Amanus 
which ſtretches to the eaſtward, and approaches to Kil- 
lis, is at leaſt thirty miles diſtant from Aleppo, they 
can be ſuppoſed to have but very little influence upon 
the air of the place, any more than a ſmall conical 
rocky hill, called Sheih Barakat, at about twenty miles 
to the W. by N. and a narrow chain of low rock 
hills, uſually named the Black Mountains, to the S. 8. 
E. at about ten miles diſtance. 

The river Coic (if a ſtream ſcarce fix or eight yards 
wide deſerves that name) paſſes along the 4 part 
of the city, within a few yards of the walls, and barely 
ſerves to water a narrow flip of gardens upon its banks, 
reaching 'from about five miles N. to about three 
miles S. of the town. Beſides theſe gardens there are 
a few more, near a village called Bab Allah, about 
two miles to the N, E. which are ſupplied by the 
aqueduct. | 

The riſing-grounds above the gardens, to which the 
water cannot be conveyed, are in ſome places laid out 
in vineyards, interſperſed with olive, fig, and piſtachio 
trees, as are alſo many ſpots to the eaſtward, where 
there are no gardens. 

Inconſiderable as this ſtream and theſe gardens may 


appear, yet they contain almoſt the only water and 


trees that are to be met with for twenty or thirty miles 
round ; for the villages are all deſtitute of trees, and 
molt of them only ſupplied with water by what rain 
my can fave in ciſterns. 

he latitude of Aleppo, as fixed by a French ma- 
thematician, who was there in the year 1753, is 36 
deg. 12 min. N. which, though ſome minutes difte- 
rent from the obſervation of others, yet is probably the 
moſt exact, as he was not only a man of eminence in 


| his profeſſion, but was alſo furniſhed with the beſt in- 


ſtruments; an advantage which perhaps the other ob- 
ſervators had not. The longitude is ſaid to be 37 deg. 
40 min. E. from London. * diſtance from the ſea, 
in a direct line, is about ſixty miles; and its height from 
thence is conſiderable, but not yet accurately aſcer- 
tained. 

Having thus finiſned what was thought neceſſary 
concerning the ſituation of Aleppo, with reſpect to the 


parts adjacent, let us now take a general view of the 


face of the adjacent country. 

The coaſt in general is a by very high moun- 
tains, except near Seleucia, and there, from Mount Pi- 
eria to Mount Caffius, which is from ten to fifteen 
miles, is quite level, leaving a paſſage for the river 
Orontes to empty itſelf into the Mediterranean. Thoſe 


mountains are covered with trees, ſhrubs, and a num 
her of plants; ſo that, different from the plains, they 
|, .Tetain their verdure all the ſummer. As they abound 
wks 22 ſprings, theſe collect into little rivulets, and, in a 
of 


w places on that fide next the ſea, rivers, which 
plentiful] ny the plains that are between them 
and the fea. Behind them, on the land-ſide, are ge- 


nerally extenſive plains, which receive great benefit from 


the ſtreams that deſcend from the mountains, near to 
which they are well cloathed with myrtle, oleander, 
and other ſhrubs. The oppoſite boundaries of thoſe 


| Plains are for the moſt part low, barren, rocky hills, 


and behind them other large plains; which though they 
have no water but the rain which falls in the winter, 
yet are exceeding fertile; and this is not improbably 
occaſioned by the quantity of ſoil which muſt neceſſa- 
rily be waſhed down into them from the ſurrounding 
little rocky hills, by the violent rains of the winter, 
This intermixture of rocky eminences and plains reaches 
within land about ſixty or ſeventy miles, after which 
the country is generally level, from what has been told, 
all the way to Baſſorah, and is properly Arabia De- 
ſerta 

In all Syria there is but one river (the Oron- 
tes), that, having its riſe on the land- ſide of the 
the reft, 
ing ſoon abſorbed by 


the thirſty plains through which they run, more eſpe- 
cially as they receive but very few ſupplies in their paſ- 
ſage: and even the Orontes, though it be ſwelled by 
a number of little brooks from the high mountains be- 
hind which it runs, * derives a farther ſupply from 


the 


. , | : 


the lake of Antioch, yet ſeems as conſiderable a great 
many miles above Antioch, as where it empties itſelf 
m eee Ally peak 
The ſeaſons in this country, ing, are 
exceeding regular, bee e where the 
air is uſually very healthy, and fo pure and free 
from damps, that all the inhabitants, of what rank 
' ſoever, ſup and fleep in their court-yards, or upon the 
houſe-tops; expoſed to the open air, from the end of 
May to the middle of September, without ſuffering any 
inconveniencꝝ from it. This account will be ſufficient 
for our purpoſe ; but it may be neceffary to mention in 
ponent the changes of the feaſons as they appear to our 

ſes. 

The natives reckoh the feverity of the winter to 
laſt but forty days, which they call Maarbanie, begin- 
ning on the 12th of December, and ending the 


| 


20th of January; and. in fact this computation comes 


near the truth. The air, during this time, is exceſ- 
fively piercing, particularly to ſtrangers, even though 
they are but juſt come from a cold climate. 

As February advances, the fields, which were partly 

green before, now, by the ſpringing up of the later 
grain, become entirely covered with an agreeable ver- 
dure: 'and though the trees continue in their leafleſs 
wintry ſtate till the end of this month, or the begin- 
ning of March; yet the almond, when lateſt, being 
In bloffom before the middle of February, and quickly 
ſucceeded by the apricock, peach, &c. gives the gardens 
an agreeable appearance, The ſpring now becomes 
extremely pleaſant, and has no deſect but its ſhort 
duration: for as March brings it », with rapidity, fo 
April advances with like haſte t /-ards ſummer; and 
the gay livery that the fields wore in thoſe two months, 
and indeed moſt of the winter, fades before the middle 
of May; and, before the end of this month, the whole 
country puts on ſo parched and barren an aſpect, that 
one would ſcarce think it was capable of 23 
any thing but the very few robuft plants, which ſti 
have vigour enough to reſiſt the extreme heats. From 
this time not ſo much as one refreſhing ſhower falls, 
and ſcarce a friendly cloud appears, 1 
habitants from the exceflive heat of the ſun, till about 
the middle of September, when generally a little rain, 
falling either in Aleppo or the neighbourhood, refreſhes 
the air greatly. . 

From theſ. firſt rains till the ſecond, an interval of 
at leaſt between twenty and thirty days, the weather is 
temperate, ſerene, and extremely delightful; and if the 
rains have been at all plentiful, tho“ but of a few hours 
duration, the country ſoon aſſumes a new face. After 
the ſecond rains the weather becomes variable, and 
winter approaches by degrees, not with ſo ſwift a pace 
as the ſummer; for the greater part of the trees retain 
their leaves till the middle of Noveniber. The moſt 


elter the in- 


delicate never make fires till about 'the end of this 


month, and ſome few paſs the whole winter without 
them 


It is ſeldom that Aleppo is troubled with very hard 
of wind. The coldeſt winds in the winter are 
thoſe that blow from between the N. W. and the E. 
and the nearer they approach to the laſt- mentioned 
point, the colder they are during the winter, and part 
of the ſpring. But from the beginning of May to the 
end of September, the winds blowing from the ve 
ſame points, bring with them a degree and kind of 
heat, which one would imagine came out of an oven, 
and which, when it blows hard, will affect metals 
within the houſes, ſuch as locks of room- doors, nearly 
as much as if they had been expoſed to the rays of the 
ſun; yet it is remarkable, that water kept in jars is 
much cooler at this time than when a cold weſterly 
wind blows, In this N the only remedy is to 
mut all the doors and windows; for though theſe winds 
do not kill, as the apes (which are much of the 
ſame nature) do, on the Deſert, yet they are extremely 
troubleſome, cauſing a languor, and diffculty in reſpi- 
tation, to moſt people. any ſummers paſs without 
any of theſe winds; for thbugh the eaſterly and north- 
erh 1 moſt in the winter, yet Providence has 
wiſely ordered it, that the weſtetly winds are the moſt 
frequent in the ſummer; without which, conſidering 


Hhabitants. 


which, and the aſhes th 
Deſert, a very conſiderable x ma ©. of ſoap is annually 


the intenſe heat of the ſun's rays, and the reflexion 
from a bare rocky tract of ground, and from the white 
ftone-walls of the houſes, the country would ſcarcely 
be habitable. | 

Where the town is ſituated, it is, like moſt of the 
other riſing omen, rocky, and the ſoil juſt round 
it a white, li 
but in moſt other parts -of the country, the foil is a 
rediſh, or ſometimes blackiſh, light mold, and 
duces the fruits of the earth in great abundance, 

A conſiderable part of the country lies uncultivated, 
from the tyranny of their government, the inſecurity 
of pro „and the conſequent indolence of the inha- 
bitants; but very little is allowed to lie fallow with a 
view to culture, nor do they uſe much manure. 

They begin to plough about the latter end of Sep- 
tember, and ſow their earlieſt wheat about the middle 


of October. The froſts are never ſevere enough to 


prevent their ploughing all the winter; ſo they con- 
tinue to ſow all forts of grain to the end of January, 
and barley ſometimes after the middle of February. 
No harrow is uſed; but the ground is ploughed a ſe- 
cond time, after it is ſown, in. order to cover the grain. 
In ſome places, where the foil is a little ſandy, they 
plough but once, and that is after ſowing. - The 
plough is fo light, that a man of a moderate ſtrength 
may eaſily carry it with one hand: a little cow, or at 
moſt two, and ſometimes only an aſs, is ſufficient to 
draw it in ploughing; and one man both drives and 
holds it with ſo much eaſe, that he generally ſmokes his 
pipe at the ſame time. 

Beſides Turkey wheat, barley, and cotton, they ſow 
in the fields cicers, lentils, beans, chickling, ſmall vetch, 
ſeſamum, ricinus, hemp, a green kidney- bean called 
by the natives maſh, and much eat; muſk-melon, 
water-melon, a ſmall fort of cucumber called ajour, 
fennel-flower, fœnugreek, baſtard-ſaffron, and Turkey 


_ millet. 


About Aleppo they ſow no oats, their horſes being 
all fed with barley ; but only near Antioch, and on the 
coaſtof Syria. * 40 5 
Near the r- is planted in the gardens only; 
but in the villages, about ten or fifteen miles off, a 
large quantity is planted in the fields; and all the hills 
from Shogre to Latachia produee ſuch plenty of this 
vegetable, that it makes no inconſiderable Branch of 
trade, particularly with'Egypt. 
The harveſt commences with the*barley about the 
beginning of May; and that, as well as the wheat, is 
8 all reaped by the 20th of the fame month. 
he more wet the ſpring, the later is the harveſt, and the 
more plentiful the crop. As ſoon as it is cut down, or 
rather plucked up (for this is their more uſual method) 
it is carried to ſome neighbouring ſpot of hard, even 
ound, and there diſlodged from its huſk by a machine 
tke a ſledge, which runs upon three rollers, drawn by 
horſes, cows, or aſſes. In theſe rollers are fixed low 
iron wheels, notched Hike the teeth of a faw, and 
pretty ſharp, at once cutting the ſtraw and ſeparating 


the grain. | 
Their granaries are even at this day ſubterraneous 
grottos, the entrance to which is by a ſmall hole or 
opening like a well, often in the high-way; and as 
they ate commonly left open when empty, they make 
it not a little dangerous riding near the villages in the 
night. 
he cotton is not till October; and fiich 
ſpots as are ſown with it yield a pleaſant verdure, when 
every thing elſe ſeems to be burnt up. In the neigh- 
| bourhood of Aleppo there is no great quantity. 
The olives produced about the city are little 
more than ſufficient for pickling for the ufe-of the in- 
But at Edthh, about thirty miles to the 
S. W. and the other villages near it, they have latge 
plantations, affording os y abundance of oil, with 
ught by the 'Arabs from the 


made, ſome'at Aleppo, but the greateft part at Edlib. 
When proper care is taken, the oil is very good; 
but as the people of the country are not nice in their 
taſte, they are leſs diſpoſed to be attentive about it. 
The vineyards round the city produoe ſeveral . 
N toleradle 
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tolerable good grapes, ſufficient for the fupply of the | 


markets. The Turks make no wine; but the Chriſ- 
tians and Jews are allowed to make ſufficient for their 
own uſe, upon payment of a certain tax; and the grapes 
for this purpoſe, as well as raiſins, are all brought from 
ſome diſtance. Their white-wines are palatable, but 
thin and poor, and ſeldom keep found above a year. 
The red-wine is deep-coloured, ſtrong, and heady, 
without any flavour, and much ſooner produces ſleep 
or ſtupidity than mirth and elevation of ſpirits. 

From the raiſins, uſually mixed with a few aniſeeds, 
they draw an ardent ſpirit, which they call arrack, 
— of this the Chriſtians and Jews drink pretty libe- 


ly. | 
The inſpiſſated juice of the grape, called here dibbes, 
is brought to the city in {kins, and fold in the public 
markets. It has much the appearance of coarſe honey, 
is of a ſweet taſte, and in great uſe among the people 
of all ſorts. 


Though uſe ſeems the chief thing conſulted in the 


laying out of their gardens (except in a few, where 
they have ſmall ſummer-houſes) and they have not 
either fine walks, or any fort of ornament; yet, after 
what has been ſaid of the country, it will be N 
imagined how agreeable their verdure and ſhade mu 
be in the hot weather, and conſequently how much 
they muſt be reſorted to at that ſeaſon. But this is 
not the only refreſhment they afford the inhabitants; for 
the markets are from them plentifully ſupplied with 
ſeveral ſorts of fruits, pot-herbs, roots, and fallading ; 
though, as they are obliged to uſe a great deal of water, 
(which they raiſe with the Perſian wheel) it muſt be 
owned that their fruits in general have very little fla- 
vour; nor do they often ſtay till they are ripe before 
they gather them. | 

bout half a e to the S. of Aleppo is a con- 
vent of Derviſes, pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground. 
There is in it a fine moſque, covered with a dome ; and 
many tall cypreſs-trees, growing about the convent, 
make it appear more pleaſant at a diſtance than it really 
is, there being a great want of verdure in the coun 
round about it. Theſe Derviſes are not of the dancing 
ſort; but there is another community of them at 
Aleppo, who exerciſe their devotion that way. 

n the 8. E. ſide of the town are ſeveral magnificent 
ſepulchres of the Mamaluke times; they are indeed 
moſques, which the great perſons, whit they were 
alive, built to depoſit their bodies in. The buildings 
generally conſiſt of a portico, built on three ſides of a 
court, with pillars, in avery coftly and magnificent man- 
ner, with a grand gate-way in front. Oppoſite to this is 
the moſque, which is generally covered with a dome; 
and the mirab, or niche, that directs them which way to 
pray, is' very often made of the fineſt marble, ſome- 
thing in the manner of Moſaic work. In one of the 
burial-places, to the E. of the walls of the city, they 
ſay the body of Campſon Gaur is depoſited, who was 
ſucceeded, as Sultan of Egypt, by Touman Bey, the 
laſt prince of the Mamaluke ſucceflion : he was de- 
feated and killed near this place, in a battle with Sul- 
tan Selim. About a league alſo E. of Aleppo, a re- 
markable battle was fought between Tamerlane and 
the Sultan of Egypt; in which the former, according 
to his uſual ſucceſs, vanquiſhed his enemy. 

The Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, and Maronites, 
have each -a church in „which are all in the 
ſame quarter of the town. Armenians and Greeks 
have a Biſhop in this city : the latter, excepting about 
100 families, are of the Roman Greek church. | 

The Jewiſh ſynagogue ſeems to have been an old 
church, and ſome part of the walls of it are remains of 
an ancient building, that was adorned with very 
Corinthian pilaſters, and probably was built when 
— was firſt eſtabliſhed there by temporal 

1 here is a moſque, with Corinthian - pillars 
in it, of the Gothic mi, which, they fay, was a 
church, Adjoining: to it are remains of a portico or 
. Cloyſter, in a better ſtile; it is near the great moſque, 
which, as they relate, was the cathedral church, and 
is built round a very large court; ſo that probably the 
other was ſome building belonging to it. 
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About eighteen miles S. E. from Aleppo is a large 
plain, 2 called the Valley of Salt, Which is 
bounded with low rocky hills, ſo as to form a kind of 
natural baſon, which keeps in the rains deſcending 
from them, together with the water derived from a few 


. ſprings in the Oak pai and cauſe the whole to 


be entirely covered with water in the winter. The ex- 
tent and evenneſs of the ſurface, however, prevents 
this water from collecting to any great depth; ſo that it 
is ſoon evaporated, and leaves cakes of ſalt in ſome 
places, not leis than half an inch thick ; but it is more 
or leſs, in proportion to the quantity of rain that falls 
in the winter: and with this cruſt the whole incloſed 
plain is covered. The foil of this plain is a ſtiff clay, 
and ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt; but I could not 
diſcover that the ſprings above-mentioned had any taſte 
communicated by this mineral. | 

In the month of Auguſt numbers of people are em- 
ployed in gathering this falt; which is of a good qua- 
lity, and in quantity proves ſufficient to ſupply all this 
part of the country. 

The inhabitants of Aleppo, though of different reli- 
gions, yet ſeem to be much the ſame people. I with I 
could iay that thoſe who profeſs Chriſtianity were 


better than their neighbours. The number of fouls in 


the city and ſuburbs is computed at about 235,000, of 
whon 200,000 are Turks, 30,000 Chriſtians, and 
5000 Jews. (Of the Chriſtians, the greater number. 
arc Greeks, next to them the Armenians, then the 
Syrians, and laſtly, the Maronites : each of whom 
have a church in the ſuburbs called Judida ; in which 
quarter, and parts adjacent, moſt of them reſide. The 
language generally ſpoken is vulgar Arabic. The 
Turks of condition uſe the Turkith ; moſt of the 
Armenians can {peak Armenian; ſome of the Syrians 
underſtand Syriac, and many of the Jews, Hebrew : 
but ſcarce one of the Greeks underſtands a word of 
Greek, either ancient or modern. 

The people in general are of a middle ſtature, rather 


| lean than fat, indifferently well-made ; but not either 
- vigorous or active. 


Thoſe of the city are of a fair 
complexion ; but the peaſants, and ſuch as are obliged 
to be much abroad in the ſun, are ſwarthy. Their 
hair is commonly black, or of a dark cheſnut-colour ; 
and it is very rare to fee any other than black eyes 
amongſt them. Both ſexes are tolerably handſome 
when young; but the beard ſoon disfigures the men; 
and the women, as they come early to maturity, fade 
alſo as ſoon, and in general look old by the time they 
reach thirty. The greater part of the women are mar- 


_ ried from the age of fourteen to eighteen, and often 


ſooner. The tender paſſion of love can have very little 
ſhare in promoting matrimony among them; for the 


young folks never. ſee one another till the ceremony is 
performed. A ſlender waiſt, far from being admired, 


is, on the contrary, rather looked on as a deformity in 
the ladies of this country: ſo,that they do all they can 


to make themſelves plump and luſty. 


The men are girt very tight round the middle with a 


| ſaſh. The women's girdles are not only very flight 
and narrow, but looſely put on; which, with the 


warmth of the climate, and frequent uſe of the bagnio, 
is probably one principal reafon why their labours are 
ier than thoſe in Britain; the moſt delicate 
being ſeldom confined above ten or twelve days; and 
hindred from going 


about their uſual employments the next day. Women 


of all conditions ſuckle their own children, and ſeldom 


in with child, 
ſometimes four 


or they arrive at the age of three, 


5 years. 


The people of diſtinction in Aleppo may juſtly be 
eſteemed courteous and polite, if allowance is made 
for that ſuperiority which the Mohammedan religion 
teaches thoſe who profeſs it to aſſume over all who 


are of another faith. And as this prejudice is obſerved 


to increaſe among the people in proportion to their 
vicinity to Mecca, the natives of Aleppo have till a 
much greater. proportion than thoſe of onſtantinople, 
Smyrna, and other parts at a greater diſtance : though 
even here it has greatly declined within theſe few years; 
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public honours and civilities on the Europeans, that 
formerly would have cauſed great popular diſcontent. 

As to the common people, ah affected gravity, with 
ſome ſhare of diſſimulation, is tov much their characte- 


riſtic; and though few in the world are more given 


to harſh language and quarrelling, yet none are leſs 


| guilty of fighting. One can ſeldom paſs a few yards 


e ſtreet, without being witheſs to ſome noiſy 


they are ſo prone to anger upon tlie moſt trifling occa- 
Lions, yet no people in the univerſe can be more calm 
when it is their intereſt ſo to be; This is but too gene- 
rally a true repreſentation : but it would be very 


- ungrateful, as well as unjuſt, not to acknowledge 


that there are many amongſt them of all ſects who 


deſerve a much better character; and whom I know, | 


from repeated experience, to be perſons of the utmoſt 
honour and integrity. Wo a 
Their uſual bread is of wheat- flour, not well fer- 


mented, which is made into thin flat cakes ill-baked, 


and for the moſt part ate ſoon after it comes out of the 
oven. The better ſort have ſmall loaves of a finer flour, 
well-fermented, and well-baked. Beſides theſe, here 
is a variety of ruſks and biſcuits, moſt of which are 
ſtrewed on the top either with the ſeeds of ſeſamum or 
fennel-flower. The Europeans have very good bread, 
baked in the French manner. 

Coffee made very ſtrong, and without either ſugar 
or milk; is à refreſhment in very high eſteem with every 
body; and a diſh of it; preceded by a little ſweet- 
meat (coinmonly conſerve of red-roſes, acidulated 
with lemon-juice) and a pipe of tobacco, 1s the uſual 


entertainment at a viſit: If they have a mind to uſe 


leſs ceremony, the ſweet-meat is omitted: and if they 
would ſhew an extraordinary degree of reſpect, they 


mixed with water) a ſprinkling of roſe or other ſweet- 
ſcented water; and the perfunie with aloes- wood, which 
is brought laſt, and ſerves as a ſign that it is time for 
the ſtranger to take his leave. 'T his is looked upon as 


an entertainment ſufficient for the greateſt men in the | 


country, only that ſuch have a piece of embroidered 
or flowered filk thrown over their knee, when they 


- drink the coffee and ſnerbet: and if it be a viſit of 


ceremony from a Baſhaw, or other. perſons in power, 
a fine horſe, ſometimes with furniture, or ſome ſuch 
valuable preſent, is made him at his departure. People 


of inferior rank; or even others, if they have any fa- 
your to aſk, commonly bring a ſmall preſent (a flower | 


is frequently thought ſufficient) when they viſit, 
Tobacro is ſmoked to exceſs by all the men, and 


many of the women: Even the labourers or handy- | 
craftſmen have conſtantly a pipe in their mouths, if | 


they can afford it. Thoſe pipes are made of the twigs 
of a roſe-buſh, cherry-treez &c. bored for that pur- 


" poſe. Thoſe uſed by the better fort are five or fix feet 
en and adorned with ſilver: the bole is of clay, and 


often changed; but the pipes themſelves, or the ſtalks, 


laſt for years. Many, who are in eaſy circumſtances, 
haue lately adopted the Perſian method of ſmoking the 


nargeery, which is an inſtrument ſo conſtructed, that 


the {ſmoke of the tobacco paſſes through the water be- 


fore it comes into the mouth. The method of draw- 
ing it is different from that of a pipe; and a part 
of the ſmoke ſeems to deſcend ſome way into the breaſt. 


The Perſian tobacco is what they uſe in this inſtru- 
ment, which has an agreeable flavour; attended with 
this further advantage, that, when ſmoked this way, 
neither the taſte nor ſmell of it remains after waſhing 


the mouth. a 


The vulgar, in imitation of their ſuperiars, have at 
the coffee . an ordinary inſtrument of the ſame 
conſtruction. In this they uſe the common tobacco, 
wetted a little with dibbes and water, or an infuſion of 


© raiſins, adding at times ſheera, in order to make it in- 


toxicating. This ſheera appears to be the ſame with 
what in India they call bing; and is no other than the 
leaves of the female-hemp, firſt powdered, then put 
into wet pepper, and covered with hot aſhes, till it 


infomuch that ſeveral Baſhaws have conferred many 


broil; yet in many years you may perhaps never ſee | 
one blow ſtruck; except the perſon that gives it is very 
well aſſured that it will not be returned. But though 


add ſherbet (a ſort of ſyrup, chiefly that of lemons | 
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forms a ſort of paſte, which they preſs into a thin cake, 


and then cutting into ſmall lozenges, dry it. About 
half a drachm of this put into the nargeery above-men- 
tioned, and ſmoked with the tobacco, will make a 
perſon drunk, or rather mad; and a few grains mixed 
with any thing ſweet (particularly figs, as they ſay, 
though perhaps what it is ſwallowed in is of little con- 
ſequence) will, if taken inwardly, have the ſame effect. 
They aſſert that acids will immediately put a ſtop to 
its effects. And this intoxicating quality of the hemp 


is mentioned by Galen. From this they will draw in 


ſuch vaſt quantities of ſmuke, that- when they throw it 
out again at their mouth and noſtrils, one is ſurpriſed 
where they found room to contain it. 

Opium is not in ſuch high eſteem with the inhabi- 
tants of Aleppo as at Conſtantinople, and ſome other 
places; nor could Iever find the taking it to be ſo gene- 
ral a praCtice in Turkeyas is commonly apprehended, it 
being principally uſed by debauchees. They who take 
it to exceſs are, in Turk iſh, called teriach, and the 
Theriac. Andromach. is, in the ſame language, denomi- 
nated teriact, which perhaps may countenance a con- 
jecture, that this was the original form they uſed it in. 
At preſent it is not only taken in that form ; but they 
have various other electuaries or confections, in which 
it is mixed with aromatics. Some few uſe it pure; and 
the greateſt quantities I ever knew taken was three 
drachms in twenty-four hours. The immediate effects 
which it is obſerved to have on ſuch as are addicted to 
it is, that their ſpirits are exhilarated, and, from a doſing 
depreſſed ſtate, which they fall into after paſſing the 
uſual time of taking it, they become quite alert. The 
conſequences of a long uſe of it are, that they ſoon 
look old and beſotted, like thoſe who in Europe have 
ruined their conſtitutions by hard drinking. And it 
may be conſidered as matter of fact, that they ſeldom 
live to a good old age ; though they are rarely carried 
off by dropſies, or ſuch other diſeaſes as are the uſual 


- conſequences of hard drinking amongſt us: but rather, 


having firſt loſt their memory, and moſt of their intel- 
lectual faculties, they decline, in all appearance, the 
very ſame way as thoſe who ſink under the weight of 


. Years 


In Aleppo are numbers of public bagnios, which are 
frequented by people of all ſects and conditions, except 
thoſe of a very high rank, who have moſtly baths in 
their own houſes. The firſt entrance into the public 
bagnio is a large lofty room, in the middle of which is 
a fountain, with a baſon that ferves for waſhing the 


linen hanging on lines at a conſiderable height all over 


the room. In this firſt apartment are broad benches, 
where they dreſs and undreſs; and the air here is not 
at all influenced by the heat of the bath, except juſt at 
the door, by which you paſs into a ſmall room, that is 
pretty warm, and from thence into a larger, very hot. 
About the ſides of theſe two rooms are placed round ſtone- 
baſons, of about two feet and a half in diameter, with two 
cocks, the one of hot, and the other of cold water: fo 
that you may temper it according to your own pleaſure; 
and here allo are copper bowls. to lave it upon your 
body. In the corners of the inner room are ſmall re- 
tiring chambers; in one of which is frequently to be 


| ſeen a ciſtern of warm water, about four feet deep, and 
large enough for bathing the whole body. Cupolas 


ſurmount all theſe rooms ; and the inner ones receive 
their light from ſmall openings in the domes, which are 
covered with glaſs. The outer room receives its light, 
not only from the lantern of its dome, but alſo from 
windows. Some few bagnios are ſolely. for the men, 


and others are appropriated for the women: yet the 
_ generality of them admits both ſexes, though at diffe- 


rent times; that is, the men in the forenoon, and the 

women in the afternoon, R 
When a man goes into the hot room, the firſt thing 
he does is to apply the dewa to the pubis and arm-pits- 
This is a medicine for taking off the hair on theſe 
parts, and is compoſed of 720 drachms of quick-lime, 
and go drachms of orpiment powdered ; and this 
they moiſten a little at the time of uſing. It is 
ſuffered to remain on till the hair is quite looſe, and 
then it muſt be immediately waſhed clean away. with 
great care, After this one of the ſervants belonging * 
the 
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the bagnio begins with chaſing or kneading violently firſt 
the top of the ſhoulders, and then by degrees the whale 
body. When he comes to the hand, he pulls the joints 
of the fingers, ſo as to make each crack ſeparately : 
then laying the perſon on his back, with his arms 
acroſs his breaſt, he raiſes him forcibly by the back: 
of the neck, ſo as to make the vertebræ crack. He ther 


chales the back a little more, and, throwing a quan: 


tity of warm water over the whole body, rubs him hard 
with a bag made of a fort of coarſe camelot, which is 
drawn over the ſervant's hand, for fome time: he is next 
rubbed over with a ſoap-lather: and the whole being 
waſhed clean off, he puts'one towel round his middle, 
another round his head, and perhaps a third over his 
ſhoulders; in which manner. he goes out to the great 
room, where he generally ſmokes a pipe, drinks cof- 
fee, and perhaps eats ſome fruit, before he dreſſes. 
The women having the additional trouble of comb- 
ing and waſhing, as well as unplaiting and plaiting 
their hair, beſides very frequently that of a number of 
children to. waſh, remain generally in the hot room 


for a conſiderable time; but refreſh themſelves at in- 


tervals, by going out into the other rooms, where they 
ſmoke, converſe, and drink coffee, with one or other of 
the various parties that are commonly there. Every 
company of two or three are attended by an old wo- 
man, whoſe buſineſs it is to rub and waſh them; but 
do not chafe and crack their joints, as is done to the 
men; and their bag for rubbing is much finer : they 
alſo uſe the dewa. 

Each company, =* ſpeaking, has its collation, 
which they eat in the middle- room before dreſſing. And 
as the bagnio is the principal place where they have 
an opportunity of ſhowing. their fine cloaths, ſeeing a 
number of company, or enjoying the freedom of con- 
verſation, though with their own ſex only, it is not to 
be wondered that they are very fond of it, though 


their entertainment may not be ſo elegant as Europeans | 


might expect. 


he firſt time a woman of the country, whether 
Chriſtian, Turk, or , Jew, goes to the bagnio after 
child-bearing, ſhe muſt have what is called the ſhdood, 
which is performed as follows. She is ſet down in 
one of the waſhing- places of the inner- room, and the 
midwife rubs her over with a compoſition of gin- 
ger, pepper, nutmegs, and other ſpices, made into 


a ſort of electuary with honey, In this manner ſhe | 


— 


ſits for ſome time, the other women in the niean while 
ſinging and warbling with their voices in a particular 


tone, which is their uſual way of rejoicing in this 


country: after this the lady is waſhed clean, and the 


ceremony finiſhed, This they imagine ſtrengthens 


them, and prevents a great many diſorders which would 


otherwiſe enſue after delivery: and they uſe it alſo after 
recovery from any very ſevere fit of ſickneſs. 

The people here have no notion of the benefit of 
exerciſe, either for the preſervation of health, or the 
curing of diſeaſes; and it is with reluctance that they 
uſe much, either for buſineſs or pleaſure. To walk or 
ride to the gardens once or twice a week at the proper 
ſeaſons, is as much as moſt of them do for the laſt- 
mentioned purpoſe: and the other is different, ac- 
cording to the nature of their employments. 


The people of condition and their dependents ſhould | 


however be excepted in ſome inſtances; theſe being 
commonly very active on horſeback, and in throwing 


. the jareed, at which they uſe very violent exerciſe. 


This jareed is a kind of javelin, or ſmall ſtick, about 
tw'o feet and a half long, which they learn to throw 


very dexterouſly on horſeback, fo as to go pointed 
like a dart; à mock-fight with th 


is weapon is a 
common entertainment: and they ſurpriſingly manage 
their horſes, ſo as to avoid running one againſt an- 
otl ier, when numbers are galloping ſeemingly in the 

ateſt diſorder. 


uſed, and hardly compenſates for the time they ſpend 
in hat indolent indulgence of lolling on their divans, 
which is the way the generality of them paſs by much 
the greateſt part of their time. * | 
As they have no coaches, perſons of condition ride | 
on horſeback in the city, with a number of ſervants 
wallcing before them, according to their rank. The 
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This exerciſe, however, is ſeldom | 
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ladies, even of the greateſt diſtinction, are obliged to 


Walk on foot, both in the city, and when they go to 


any garden, if it is but at a moderate diſtance. In 
longer journeys the women of rank are carried by 
mules, in a litter, cloſe covered up; and thoſe, of 
inferior condition are, upon ſuch occaſions, commonly 
ſtowed one on each fide of a mule, in a fort of covered 
cradles, | 

Moſt of the natives go to bed in good time, and 
riſe early in the morning: they ſleep in their drawers, 
and at leaſt one or two waiſtcoats; and ſome of them, 
in winter, in their furs. Their bed conſiſts of a ma- 
traſs laid on the floor, and over this a ſheet; in winter 
a carpet, or ſome ſuch woollen covering, the other 
ſheet being ſewed to the quilt. A divan-cuſhion often 
ſerves for a bolſter and pillow; though ſome have both, 
ſuch as we have. When the time for repoſe draws 
nigh, they fit down on this matraſs, and ſmoke their 
pipe, till they find themſelves ſleepy ; then they. lay 
themſelves down, and leave their women, or ſervants, 
to cover them when aſleep : and many of the people of 
faſhion are lulled to reſt by ſoft muſic, or ſtories told 
out of the Arabian Nights Entertainment, or ſome ſuch 
book, which their women are taught to repeat for this 
purpoſe. If they happen to wake in the night, they 
ſit up, fill their pipe, have a dith of coffee made, and 
ſometimes, eſpecially in the long winter-nights, eat 
ſome of their ſweet paſtry, and ſo fit till they drop 
aſleep again. | 

In ſummer their beds are made in their court- 
yard, or on the houſe-top. In the winter they chuſe 
for their bed-chamber the ſmalleſt and loweſt roofed 
room on the ground-floor, Here is always a lamp burn- 
ing, and frequently one or two pans of charcoal ; 
which ſometimes proves of bad conſequence even to 
them, and would certainly ſuffocate ſuch as have not 
been accuſtomed to this bad practice. 0 

The coffee-houſes are only frequented by the vulgar. 
The maſters of theſe houſes have often, for the enter- 
tainment of their cuſtomers, a concert of muſic, a 
ſtory-teller, and, in time of Ramadan particularly, an 
obſcene, low kind of puppet-ſhow, and ſometimes 
tumblers and jugglers. And theſe, properly ſpeaking, 
are all their public diverſions. 

Their amuſements within doors are, playing at cheſs, 
in which they are very expert, and a 20 of back- 


| mme both borrowed from the Perſians; alſo 


raughts, mankala, tabuduk, and the play of the ring, 
as it is called; a diverſion with which he great men 
often amuſe themſelves. in the winter-evenings. It 
conſiſts merely in gueſſing what coffee-cup, out of a 
number that are placed on a falver, the ring is hid 
under. They have ſeveral engaged in this play on each 
ſide; and the parties that win have the . privilege of 
blacking the faces of their antagoniſts, putting fools 
caps on their heads, and making them ſtand before 
them, while they ſing extempore . ſongs in their own 
praiſe, and in deriſion of the Ben it is only 
their ſervants, or ordinary people, that they treat in 
this manner; and ſome of theſe, eſpecially if they 
have any turn to buffoonery, are always of the party 
on purpoſe. Though ſome Chriſtians have learned of 
the Europeans to play for money; yet theſe games are 
only uſed by the Turks for amuſement, and principally 
to paſs the lon winter-evenings. Sometimes indeed 
they will go ſo far as to play for an entertainment. 
Barack. is not reckoned, as in Europe, an accom- 
pliſhment for people of faſhion; and is ſcarce practiſed, 
even among the vulgar, but by ſuch as make a trade 
Their dexterity does not conſiſt in agility, but 
principally in the motion of their arms and 8509, and 
putting themſelves in different attitudes; many of 
which, particularly thoſe of the women, are none of 
the moſt decent. b 
At their feſtivals they have alſo wreſtlers, as a part of 
their entertainment. Theſe have ſtill a reſemblance to 
the athlete of the ancients, in anointing their naked 
bodies, having nothing on but a pair of breeches; and 
they ſtrut and vaunt ſo much at their entry, as ſeems 
to promiſe great matters; but they make only a very 
ſorry figure in their performances. 
Nis their amuſements we ſhould not omit to 
M mention 


2 


mention buffoons, who are the conſtant attendants at 
all merry-makings: and without theſe their mirth and 
© converſation would ſoon languiſh, or be at an end. 
The muſic of the country is of two forts; one for 
the field, the other for the EN The firſt makes 
part of the retinue of the Baſhaws and other great 
military officers; and it is alſo uſed in their garriſons. 
It conſiſts of the zumr, a ſort of hautboy, ſhorter but 
ſhriller than ours; napheer or trumpets; ſnooge or 
cymbals; tabble or large drums, the upper head of 
Which is beat upon with a heavy drum-ſtick, the 
lower with a ſmall- ſwitch. A Vizir-Baſhaw has nine 
of theſe large drums, while a Baſhaw of two tails has 
only eight. Beſides theſe they have ſmall drums called 
nakara, which are beat after the manner of our kettle- 
drums. This muſic at a diſtance has a tolerable good 
Their charnber-muſic conſiſts of a ſanteer or dul- 
cimer;z a tamboor or guittar; a naii or derviſes flute, 
which is blown in a very particular manner; a ka- 
mangee or Arab-fiddle; a couple of ſmall drums, and 
the G, which ſerves principally for beating time to 
the voice, which is the worſt of all their muſic ; for 
they bellow ſo hideouſly, that it ſpoils what without 
it would in ſomes meaſure be harmonious. This diff 
Ss a hoop, ſometimes with bits of braſs fixed in it to 
make a jingling, over which a piece of parchment is 
diſtended. t is beat upon with the fingers, and is the 
true tympanum of the ancients, as appears from its 
figure in ſeveral relievo's repreſenting the orgies of 
Bacchus, and rites of Cybele. And it is worth ob- 
ſerving, that, according to Juvenal, ſat. iii. I. 62. the 
' Romans had this inſtrument firſt from Syria. They 
alſo have a kind of flute, like the ancient ſyrinx; but 
it is not much uſed among them, few being able to 
play upon it. Beſides the above-mentioned inſtruments, 
they have likewiſe a ſort of bagpipe, which numbers 
of idle fellows play upon round the ſkirts, and make 
it a pretence for aſking a preſent of ſuch as paſs by. 
hough they underſtand the different meaſures in 
muſic, and have flames for them, yet they have no 
method of writing down the notes. They learn to 
play entirely by the ear: yet it is obſervable, that 
when ſeveral perſons play together, they keep time 
very exactly. They have neither baſs, nor the other 
different parts of muſic, all playing the ſame. 
Whatever figure the inhabitants of this country made 
formerly in literature, they are at preſent very igno- 
tant. Vany Baſhaws, and even farmers of the cuſ- 
- toins, and conſiderable merchants, cannot either read or 
write. It muſt be obſerved however, that their youth 
have of late years been better taught than formerly; 
though even at this time their education ſeldom extends 
further than juſt to read a little of the Koran, and 


write a common letter; except ſuch as are bred to the 


law or divinity, which are cloſely allied in this country. 


The profeſſors of both uſually pretend likewiſe to ſome 


ſkill in phyſic. During the time Dr. Ruſſel lived there, 


only one inhabitant of Aleppo underſtood enough of 
aſtronomy to be able to calculate the time of an 
eclipſe, for which he was looked upon as a ve 
ordinary perſon. Here are numbers who imagine that 
they underſtand judicial aſtrology, in which the natives 
have great faith. But it would be too tedious to 


mention their various ſuperſtitions in this and many 


other reſpects. | | 
In the city are a great tiumber of colleges, but very 


little ſcience is taught in them, having been generally 


built by ſuch as raiſed great eſtates by oppreſſion and 
other bad means, and intended by the founders, y 
as an atonement for their wickedneſs, and partly to 
ſecure an eſtate in the family, their. deſcendants being 
commonly appointed curators of theſe endowments, 
who ſeldom fail to apply to their own private uſe what 


ſeems to have been intended for public benefit : and 


thus the ſchools ſoon go to decay. Many of theſe 
have a ſort of library belonging to them, and a few 
private men — 
theſe are very rarely good for much ; and are kept more 


through vanity, than for. any uſe they either make of | 


them th 


ves, or ſuffer to be made of them by 
3 2 2 | 4 | 


_—_ 


e learned have ſome books; but | 


-in ſupport 


they ſeldom apply to them, 
oven doctors to no pur 
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Though the Turks are Predeſtinarians, they are 
however taught to believe, that though God has at- 
flicted mankind with diſeaſes, yet he has ſent them alto 
the remedies; and they are therefore to uſe the proper 


means for their recovery: ſo that practitioners of phy- 
fic are here well eſteemed, and very numerous. Theile 


' are principally Chriſtians, and a few Jews; for the 


Turks ſeldom make this their profeſſion: Not one of 
the natives of any ſect however is allowed to practiſe 
without a licence from the Hakeem-Baſhee: but a 
few ſequins are ſufficient to procure this for the moſt 
ignorant; and fuch age moſt of them egregiouſly, 
for they have no colleges in which any branch of phy- 
ſic is taught. And as the preſent conſtitution of their 

vernment renders the diſſection of human bodies 


impracticable, and that of brutes is a thing of which 


they never think, they have conſequently a very im- 
perfect idea of the fituation of the parts or their func- 
tions in the animal cxconomy. ö 

They are totally ignorant of the uſe of ehemiſtry in 
medicine; but now and then one amongſt them juſt 
acquires a ſmattering enough of alchemy to beggar his 
family by it. | 

Many of them are brought up under maſters who 
live by the profeſſion of phyſic : but theſe are ſeldom 
capable of teaching them much; and, in order to con- 
ceal their own ignorance the more effectually, they 
commonly pretend to a number of ſecrets not to be 
diſcloſed. So that ſuch 'among them as know any 
thing, muſt obtain it by their own reading and obſer - 
vation. But to the latter they are ſeldom much in- 
debted, as they look upon whatever they find in any 
book as an eſtabliſhed fact, and not to be contradicted 
by them; however oppoſite it may appear to their own 
bo age | #8 

he books which they have amongſt them are ſome 

of the Arabian writers, particularly Ebenſina, whoſe 
authority is indiſputable with them. They have like- 
wiſe ſome tranſlations of Hippocrates, Galen, Dioſ- 
corides, and a' few other ancient Greek writers. But 
their copies are miſerably incorrect. Hence it may be 
eaſily ſeen, that the ſtate of phyſic among the natives 
here, as well as every other ſcience; is at a very 
low ebb; and far from being in a way of improve- 
ment. 
But ignorant as they are with regard to phyſic, they 
are great maſters in tempotizing; and know how to 
ſuit a 3 theory to the patient's way of think- 
ing: In doing of which they ſcruple not to quote 
the authority of Hippocrates, Galen, and Ebenſina, 
2 of opinions the moſt ridiculous and ab- 
urd. : | 

It is from the pulſe alone that they pretend and are 
expected to diſcover all diſeaſes, and even pregnancy : 
from their confidence in which laſt particular they 


are daily the death of numbers of infants, by per- 


ſuading the women that their complaints are from 
obſtructions, and giving them medicines accordingly; 
while many others, under real diſeaſes, - are amuſed 
with the hopes of pregnancy; till they are paſt re- 
covery. | | | 
Their practice is very trifling in moſt caſes, and 
commonly adapted rather to ſuit the opinion of the 
fick and thoſe about them, than the cure of the diſ- 
eaſe. While they apprehend the ſick to be in no 
danger, they attend cloſe, and give quantities of me- 
dicines : but as ſobn as they think they are in danger, 
they do not go hear them, ' unleſs ſent for; and then 
give ho medicines, but adviſe the relations to uſe ſome 
—_ things; for which indeed they have ſome rea- 
ſon, for commonly the laſt medicine taken is held to 
be the cauſe of the patient's death. 


What has been hitherto ſaid with regard to practi- 


tioners in phyſic, relates ſolely to the natives; for the 
Europeans, of which here are numbers, practiſe in 
their own way, and are tly reſpected by the inha- 
bitants. Though partly to fave their money, and 
partly from a notion that theſe give violent medicines, 

cl they have tried their 
rpoſe. , "461; 


Though their bards be the laſt which are mentioned, 
yet they are far from being the leaſt worthy of * 
5 or 


ones, with a certain compoſition which they 
hattat. This practice however is daily declining. 
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for at times a poetical genius ſhews itſelf among them, 
and produces ſome things which they greatly eſteem. 
A particular deſcription of their dreſs would _ 


us too far; but the plates to be publiſhed in this wor 
will give a tolerable idea of it. And we ſhall only 


further obſerve on this head, that notwithſtanding 
their peculiar attachment to ancient cuſtoms, they 
have of late become not a little extravagant in this 
article. And though their faſhions do not alter ſo 


quick as in Europe, yet they do alter, and that not 
ſeldom. Such ſingularities, however, with regard to 


dreſs and ornament, as ſeem more immediately to con- 


cern their wealth, it may be proper to mention. 
Some of the old men dye their beards, and the old 


women their hair, and both theſe of à red colour, by 
means of henna, which gives them a very whimſical 
appearance: and many of the men dye their beards 


black, in order to conceal their age. 
Few of the women paint, except among the Jews, 


and ſuch as are common proſtitutes ; but they gene- 


rally black their eye-brows, or rather make artificial 
call 


Upon a principle of ſtrengthening the ſight, as well 


as ornament, it has become a general practice among 
the women to black the inſide of their eye-lids, by ap- 
. plyin 
| colin rical piece of filver, ſteel, or ivory, about two 
inches long, made very ſmooth, and about the ſize of a 


a powder. called iſmed. This they do by a 


common probe. They wet it with water, that the 
powder may ſtick the better to it, and applying the 


middle part horizontally to the eye, _ ſhut the eye- 


| lids upon it; and fo drawing it through 
it blacks the inſide, — 


etween them, 
a narrow black rim all 


round the 1 This is ſometimes practiſed by the 


- * 


men, but is looked upon as foppiſh in them. 
Another ſingular method uſed by the women for 


adorning themſelves, is by dying their feet and hands 


with henna, which is brought in great quantities from 


Egypt, principally for that purpoſe, as the practice is 


general amongſt all ſes and conditions. The com- 


of roſes and various other 


moſt numerous. 
ſhew it, live well, and are far from being the abſte- 


mon way is only to dye the tips of the fingers and 
toes, and ſome few ſpots upon the hands and feet, and 


leave them of a dirty yellow colour, the natural tinc- 

ture from the henna, which to an European looks very 

diſagreeable. But the more polite manner is to have 

the greateſt part of the hands and feet ſtained in form 

_ for which purpoſe 
a 


the dye is made of a very dark green. This how- 


ever, after ſome days, begins to change, and at laſt 


looks as naſty as the other. 
The women in ſome of the villages, and all the 


Arabs and Chinganas (which laſt are much the ſame 


with our gypſies, and reſemble Arabs, but are not eſ- 
teemed orthodox Moſlems) wear a large ſilver or gold 
ring, through the external cartilage of the right noſ- 
tril: ſome of theſe are at leaſt an inch and a half in 
diameter, It is uſual alſo for theſe people, by way of 


ornament, to mark their under-lip, and ſometimes 
their breaſts and arms, with a blue colour; which is 


done by pricking the part all over with a needle, and 
then rubbing it with a certain powder, which leaves a 


diſtin and indelible mark, like that which one fo 


often ſees among the ſailors and common people in 


England. 

ith regard to the ſeveral methods of living in this 
country, we ſhall begin with the Turks, who are the 
Such of them as can afford and dare 


mious people that many imagine them to be. As ſoon 
as they get up in the 2 they breakfaſt on fried 
eggs, cheeſe, honey, leban, &c. About eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon in winter, and rather earlier in the 
ſummer, they dine. Their table is round, and, as well 
as their diſhes, is made of copper tinn'd; but- for Ba- 
ſhaws or perſons of high diſtinction they are of ſilver. 
It is placed upon a ſtool about a foot or fourteen 
inches high ; a piece of red cloth, cut round, is ſpread 


upon the divan under the table, to prevent it from 


being ſoiled; and a long piece of filk-ſtuff is laid round, 
to cover the knees of ſuch as fit at table, which has no 


dibbes, leban, butter, rice, and a very lit 


th 
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covering; Pickles, ſallads, ſmall baſons of leban; 


bread and ſpoons, are properly diſpoſed round the 
edges. The middle is for the diſhes, which among the 


great are brought in one by one; and after each has 


eat a little they are changed. Their fingers ſerve for 
knives and forks: but for liquids they are obliged to 
have ſpoons made of weod, horn, or tortoiſe-ſhell, 
for ſilver or gold is not permitted them for that pur- 
poſe by their religion. The firſt diſh is generally a 
ſort of broth or ſoup called ſhorba, and the laſt v 
The intermediate diſhes, which generally are numerous, 
conſiſt of mutton cut into ſmall pieces, and roaſted or 
ſtewed with herbs and cicers, ſtewed pigeons, fowls, 
or other birds, which are commonly ſtuffed with rice 
and ſpices. A whole lamb ſtuffed with rice, almonds, 
raiſins, piſtaches, &c. and ſtewed, is a favourite diſh 
with them: not to mention other particulars. Their 
paſtry would be good but for the badneſs of their but- 
ter. A large pilaw, with a diſh of ſweet ſtarch, which 
they ſometimes eat with it, comes laſt, excepting the 
khuſhaf, which is a very thin ſyrup with currans, rai- 
ſins, dried apricots, piſtaches, flices of pears, apples, 
or the like, ſwimming in it; and of this each perſon 


takes a large ſpoonful, and finiſhes the repaſt. ater 


is their vans at table, and after dinner they drink 


coffee. Nearly all their diſhes are either greaſy with 
fat or butter, pretty high ſeaſoned with ſalt wn ſpices, 
many of them made ſour with verjuice, pomegranate, 
or lemon-juice; and onions and garlic often complete 
the ſeaſoning. 

They ſup about five o'clock in the winter and fix 
in the ſummer, in much the ſame manner as they 
dine. And in winter, as they often viſit one another, 
and fit up late, they have a collation of kennafy, which 
is a mixture of flour and water, made thin enough 
to run through the holes of a veſſel held over a hot 
copper plate, which, ſoon drying, have the appearance 
of threads, then mixed with butter and honey, and 
baked in the oven: or they have other ſweet diſhes 
for this collation. | 3 

In ſummer their breakfaſt commonly conſiſts of 
fruits; and beſides dinner and ſupper, they often 
within the compaſs of the day eat water-melons, 
cucumbers, and other fruits according to the ſeaſon. 

They are not ſo regular in their times of eating 
as the Europeans: and though it ſhould happen that 
they are but juſt riſen from table, they cannot with- 
ſtand the invitation of another company, but ſit down 
and eat again, 

The common people have no ſuch 3 Bread, 

e mutton, 
make the principal part of their food in winter; as rice, 
bread, cheeſe, and fruits, do in the ſummer. Their 
principal meal is in the evening, when they return home 
from their reſpective occupations. | 

Through the whole month of Ramadan, they faſt 
from day-dawn till ſun-ſet, and do not either eat or 
ſmoke: but as ſoon as the ſun is down, they eat a 
hearty meal, and ſuch as can afford to ſleep in the day 
keep eating and drinking the greateſt part of the night, 
living more luxuriouſly than at other times, aud gene- 
rally ſpending as muc money in that one as any other 
two months in the year. But the poor labourers, or 
ſuch whoſe buſineſs calls them abroad, ſuffer a great 
deal during this faſt, more eſpecially when it falls out 
in ſummer. | 

Though wine and ſpirits are only drank by the irre- 
ligious and licentious among the Turks, yet the num- 
ber of theſe is greater than what from appearance. one 


would apprehend ; for as theſe liquors. are prohibited 


by their religion, they chiefly drink in ſecret at their 

rdens, or privately in the night: and if they once 

gin, they generally drink to great exceſs, whenever 
can come at liquor. 

y their religion they are obliged to waſh before 
their prayers, which are five times in the twenty-four 
hours; and alſo every time they eaſe nature. As Soy 
eat principally with their fingers, they are likewiſe 
under a neceſſity of waſhing after every meal, and the 
more cleanly do it before meals alſo. Beſides, every 
time they cohabit with their women, they muſt go 

to 


+. 


for their wives, 


10 the bagnio before 
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and thus they are all day long dabbling in water. 


Though by law, or rather from an implied tolera- 


tion, they are allowed four wives, and as many con- 


- 


cubines, or more properly female-flayes, as they can or | 


care to maintain; yet, as they are obliged to pay money 
ew of rank have more than 


two: the poorer ſort have ſeldom more than one, and 
hardly ever a concubine. Thoſe of middling circum- 


+ ſtances 1 exceed three or four; though ſome of 
greater oppu 


ence have been known to have kept forty, 


- excluſive of thoſe employed in the menial offices of the 
family. It may appear ſurpriſing how ſuch a number 


ſhould agree 


tolerably well together: in fa, the 


- maſter of the family hath frequently enough to do to 


- keep the peace amon 
they are accuſtomed, 
* obedience, that the huſband can at 
Dis wife, without affigning a 


them. But if we conſider that 
m their infancy, to a ſervile 


eaſure divorce 
cauſe, and fell ſuch of 


+ his flaves as he has had no children by, it will not ap- 
- pear ſo extraordinary, that they live together in a tole- 


rable d 


e of harmony. On the other hand, the wife 


alſo Was a check upon him: for if he divorces his wife, 
it is attended with expence; as he muſt not only loſe 
all the money ſhe at firſt coſt him, but there is gene- 
rally a ſum equal to that ſtipulated by the contract, to 
be 27 in caſe he at any time ſhould divorce her. 

| n 


about by the ladies; and 


. 


this country marriages are commonly brought 
e mothers, in order to find 


out a proper wife for their ſons, take all opportunities 


of introducing themſelves into company where they 

expect to have a fight of a young woman who may 

de difen aged: and when they have met with one they 
ill 


think w 


agreeable, they propoſe to the mother a 


match between her and the young man. Thjis puts 
the family upon enquiry into his character and circum- 
ſtances; and, if matters are likely to be adjuſted, the 
father formally demands her of her parents; the price 
is ſettled which he is to pay for her; and a licence is 


_ procured from the Kade for ſuch a 


n to marry 


ſuch a woman. Each of the young folks then appoint 
-- proxy, who meet with the Imaum, and ſeveral of 


* 


the male- relations: and, after witneſſes have been ex- 
amined to prove that theſe are the ' proxtes regularly 


4 


appointed, he aſks the one, if he is willing to buy 


- the bride for ſuch a ſum of money? and the other, if 


he is ſatisfied with the fam? To which having received 


- anſwers in the affirmative, he joins their hands; and 


the money _ paid, the bargain is concluded with a 
prayer out of the Koran. 4 
he bridegroom is at liberty after this to take his 
bride home whenever he thinks proper ; and, the day 
being fixed, he ſends a meſſage to her family, acquaint- 
Prem with it. The money which he paid for her 
is laid aut in furniture for one chamber, and cloaths 


and jewels, or gold ornaments, for the bride, whoſe fa- 


ther makes ſome addition, according to his-circum- 
- ſtances; and theſe are ſent with great pomp to the 


© bridegroom's houſe, three days 


before the wedding. 


He at the ſame time invites all his friends and acquain- 

- tance; and, if he be a man in power, a great many 

-- 'others: for all who are invited ſend preſents, whether 

a oy think proper to go or not. Rejoicings are made, 
and 


wedding. Fhe women on the day 


1 


open houſe is kept, for ſeveral days preceding the 
a appointed go from 
the bridegroom's to the bride's houſe, and bring her 


home to his, being accompanied by her mother, and 
other female- relations; where each ſex make merry in 
ſeparate apartments till night. The men hid "Ss 


eſs 


the bridegroom, and they give notice to the women; 


upon which he is introduc 
womens apartment, and there met 


into the court-yard of the 


relations, who dance and ſing before him to the ſtairs- 


foot of the bride's apartment; and ſhe is brought half- 
* way down ſtairs to receive him, being veil 


. of red gawze; and often, if ſhe's young, her 


forehead and cheeks eſpecially are covered with leaf- 


gold, cut into various forms, 
her up ſtairs, they are left to themſelves. The tokens | 


of virgin 


When he has conducted 
are expoſed by all ſects in this country, 


but more indecently by the Turks than any other. | 
They have a few black flaves, commonly brought from 


% + 


his own female- 


— 


with a 


they can ſay their prayers: 


_— 9 


have fo contrived that almoſt every 


ways either an 


cCeaſed is placed, if a man; 


meritorious tb 1 
 caſions, 
low; and the women cloſe the proceſſion with hideous 
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Ethiopia by the way of Grand Cairo: but the greater 


part of their ſlaves are white, being moſtly furniſhed 
from Georgia, or ſuch as are taken in war. And the 
beauty of a male-ſlave enhances the price as much as 
it does that of a female; occalioned by the frequency 
of a crime among them, which is not to be named. 
Their flaves are generally treated very well; and, pro- 


. vided they behave as they ought to do, they very often 
- marry their maſter's daughters, and inherit their whole 


fortunes. * 

The Turks of Aleppo, being very jealous, keep their 
women at home as much as they can; 1o that it is but 
ſeldom they are allowed to viſit each other. Neceſſity 


however obliges the huſband to ſuffer them to go often 


to the bagnio; and Mondays and Thurſdays are a fort 
of licenſed days for them to vitit the tombs of their de- 
ceaſed relations: which furniſhing them with an oppor- 
tunity of walking abroad in the gardens or fields, they 
. Thurſday in the 
ſpring bears the name of ſome particular Sheih, that is, 
Saint, or holy man, whoſe tomb they. muſt viſit on 
that day. By this means the greateſt part of the 
Turkiſh women of the city get abroad to breathe the 
freſh air at ſuch ſeaſons, unleis confined, as is not uncom- 
mon, to their houſes, by order of the Baſhaw, and fo de- 
prived even of that little freedom which cuftom had pro- 
cured them from their huſbands. When the women go 
abroad, they wear whiteveils, ſo managed, that nothing 

pears but their eyes, and a ſmall part of their noſe. 
They are uſually in large companies; and have al- 
woman, or a young lad, as their 


The haram, or womens apartment among the 
people of fathion, is guarded by a black eunuch, or 


young boy. And though neceſſity obliges many of 


the inferior people to truft their wives out of doors, 


yet ſome are locked up till the huſbands return; ſo 


that the utmoſt care in that way is taken among them 
to prevent a breach of the marriage-vow., But where 


are no ties of love or virtue, it may be eaſily conceived 


that others prove ineffectual. And how far affection 
has place among them, may be gueſſed from what has 
been already mentioned with regard to choice: or at 
leaſt, when to this is added; that it is a kind of re- 
proach among them to be thought fond of their wo- 
men, or to ſhew them any reſpect; the beſt of them 
being only treated as upper-ſervants, and often abuſed 
and driven about by the very eunuchs or boys which 


are bought or hired to look after them. 


When a Turk dies, the women immediately fall a 
ſhrieking, a practice which is followed by all the na- 
tives; and they continue ſo to do till the body is 


buried: which however is diſpatched as ſoon as poſ- 


ſible, for they never keep it longer than is abſolutely 
neceſlary for acquainting the relations who live in 


town. The firſt thing done is to waſh the corpſe upon 


a large table, which every hara or pariſh has for this 
purpoſe. They next ſtop all the natural paſſages with 


cotton, in order to prevent any moiſture from oozing 
out, as this would render the body unclean : then 


wrapping it up in a'clean cotton cloth, they lay it in 
a kind of coffin, much in the form of ours, only that 


the lid riſes with a ledge in the middle; and at the 
head is a wooden battoon, about a foot long, that 


ſtands up, on which the proper head-dreſs of the de- 

ut if a woman, it is not 
her head-dreſs, but an old-faſhioned one, flat at top 
like a trencher, and over it is thrown a handkerchief. 


The middle part of the pall is compoſed of a ſmall 


piece of the old covering of 'the holy houſe at Mecca, 
the reſt of it being ef no particular colour or ſtuff. 
Over the pall are laid ſome of the - deceaſed's belt 
cloaths. | c aß te 8 
When the corpſe is carried out, a number of Sheihs 


with their tattered banners walk firſt; next come the 


male: friends, and after them the corpſe, carried with 
the head foremoſt, upon mens ſhoulders: The bearers 
are reheved =_ often; for every paſſenger thinks it 

d ſome little help on ſuch ſolemn oc- 
The neareſt male-relations immediately ſol- 


ſhrieks, while the men all the way are ſinging praycis 
out 
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eut of the Koran. Thus they proceed to a moſque, 
where the bier is ſet down in the court-yard, and a 
certain ſervice ſaid by the Imaum: after which it is 
carried on in the ſame order as before, to the burying- 
place; of which there is only one that is public 
within the city, the others being all abroad in the 
. 

5913 graves lie E. and W. and are lined with ſtone. 
The corpſe is taken out of the bier, and put in a 
poſture between fitting and lying on the right - ſide, 
with the head to the weſtward; ſo that the face may 
be to the 8. that is, towards Mecca, a ſmall portion 
of earth being put behind the body to keep it ſteady : 
the grave is covered with long ftones, which go acroſs, 
and prevent the earth they put over from falling in 
upon the corpſe. The Imaum throws on the firſt 
_ handful of earth, faying, at the ſame time, a prayer 
for the foul of the deceaſed, which may be rendered 
thus in Engliſh: O man, from the earth thou 
« ert at firſt created, and to the earth thou doſt now 
4 return, this grave being the firſt ſtep in thy progreſs 
1c to the manſions of the other world: if in thy actions 
t“ thou haſt been beneyolent, thou art abſolved by 
&< Gad; but if, on the contrary, thou haſt not been 
« ſo, the mercy of God is greater than all things. 
« But remember what thou didſt believe in this world, 
« that God is thy Lord, Mobammed thy prophet, 
« and in all the prophets and apoſtles, pardon is 
tc extenſive.” The Curds have a ſervice different 
from this; which, though not ſo much regard 
le of Aleppo, deſerves mention for its fingularity : 

@ If thou haſt taken, thou ſhalt give; if thou haſt 
« done, thou ſhalt find; if thou believeſt not, thou 
« ſhalt ſee preſently.” And then the Imaum exhorts 
ſuch as hear him, to be mindful of their end. After 
him every one preſent throws alſo a handful of earth, 
ſaying,  * God be merciful unto the deceaſed perſon.” 
is done, the grave is filled up. At each end of 
their graves is ſet up a tone, upon which are commonly 
written ſome prayers, and the name of the perſon who 
is there interred. Some have the upper part of the 
head-ftone cut into the form of a turban for a man, 
or an old-faſhioned fort of head-dreſs, if a woman : 


1 2 round the city. 


e neareſt r 


— 
on- 


to the poor. women go to the tomb every 
day or Thurſday, and carry ſome flowers or green leaves 
to dreſs it wich. They make a great ſhew of grief, 


often expoſtulatin 
© Why he woul 
© ev 


generally ſet them a example in this reſpect, by a 
patient acquieſcence in the loſs of their neareſt rela- 
tions, and indeed ſhew a firm and ſteady fortitude un- 
der every other kind of misfortune. 

. The men wear no moyrning; but the women put 
on their graveſt coloured cloaths, and their head-dreſs 
is of a dark 'brick-duft colour. They alſo lay aſide 

their jewels, and other pieces of female-finery, for the 

ſpace of twelve months, if they mourn for their huſ- 
band, and ſix months, if for their father. Theſe 

— however, they do not obſerve very ſtrictly. 

ut before the widow marries again, ſhe muſt mourn 
forty days for her deceaſed huſband, without going out 
of the — or ſpeaking to any perſon more than 
what is abſolutely neceſſary; and this prohibition ex- 
tends even to her n relations. This term of 
forty days does not commence from the time of the 
demiſe, or the burial; but, on the contrary, is rarely 
obſerved till ſeveral months after. "TOTS! 
With regard to-their religion, we ſhall only ſay, that 
are very exact obſervers of their times of prayer, 
and other exterior forms; but practiſe very little the 


other ee e inüb it, if you except giving alms | 
bY 


ing the | 


** 


* — 


that come before them. 


but their being hadgys 
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to the poor, of which they have great numbers at 
Aleppo, and hoſpitality to ſtrangers; which laſt they prac- 
tiſe in a very eminent degree. In general they are 
not quite ſo bad as they are commonly ay, +7 wg 


Their military | ery as Vizir-Baſhaws, &c. 
are not now compoſed of ſlaves, or ſons of Chriſtians, 
as they formerly uſed to be; but are either favourites 
of the Grand Signior, or ſuch as purchaſe their places 


at the higheſt rate; for the beſt bidder generally carries 


it. And as they pay large ſums to the Port, and the legal 
income of their government is not ſufficient for a quar- 
ter of their expences, they are ſuffered to fleece the 
people: and though they alledge ſome falſe pretences 
for it, and often have the cauſe formally tried before 
the Kade; yet the veil is ſo thin, that it evidently ap- 
pears. Sic volo fic jubes is the only plea for ſeizing 
a man's whole fortune, and ſometimes depriving him 
of life alſo. They are however far from being ſo 
cruel as they were formerly. | ; 

With regard to their civil magiſtrates, or Kades, 
money goes a great way with them in their determina- 
tions of law-ſuits; and witneſſes may be always had 
for a trifle, to prove any thing that is deſired. There 
is one good thing, however, which ought not to be 
forgot; and that is, their quick deciſion of the cauſes 
It ought alſo to be men- 
tioned in their praiſe, that they will commonly accept 
of leſs money to determine a ſuit in favour of the per- 
ſon who has right on his ſide, than of him who is in 
the wrong. The expence of a ſuit, which is 10 
cent. on the fum demanded, is paid to the judge by the 
perſon who carries his cauſe; which is one great en- 
couragement for bad men to make falſe demands on 
ſuch as they are at enmity with, as it coſts them no- 
thing; and the innocent man muſt pay, and that too 
in 8 to the weight of the injury intended him. 
Some Kades, however, when the thing is very appa- 


rent, accept of a ſmaller ſum than they are entitled to: 


but the falſe accuſer is never puniſhed. 

The common puniſhment for ſlight offences, is beat- 
ing the ſoles of the feet with ſmall ſticks: and ſome- 
times, when they would puniſh more ſeverely, they 
beat alſo the back and the buttocks, which laſt is the 
method by which they chaſtiſe the Janizaries and the 
women. 

For capital crimes, if the offender be a Janizary, 
he is ſtrangled ; not in the way which is 5 
imagined, but by putting a cord twice round his 
neck, and, with a piece of ſtick, twiſting it in the na- 
ture of a tournequet. Other criminals are hanged, 
beheaded, or impaled, according to the Baſhaw's ca- 
price. After all their executions, the body remains ex- 
poſed for at leaſt three ſuns. - - WIE 2p 

It is a miftaken notion, that ſuch as have been at 


Mecca may commit crimes with impunity, ſince, ac- 


cording to their law, they copper be put to death : 

s not entitle them to any 
priviees of that nature. And even on the road to and 
from Mecca, fuch of the pilgrims as commit crimes 
are puniſhed as they are in other places; there being 
not only a Baſhaw, but a Kade, in the caravan, on 
purpoſe to try them : and numbers are executed every 
year on their journey, as well in returning, as on the 


road thither. | 
The Emeers, or relations of Mahammed, diſtin- 
iſhed by a green faſh round their heads, inſtead of 
e white ones worn by the other Moſlems, have in- 
deed a privilege of being tried and puniſhed by the - 
Nakeeb, who is an Effendy appointed on purpoſe to 
preſide over them. The Bathaws however, when 
they pleaſe, break this cuſtom. They have a much 
greater benefit, by their being exempted from paying 
any part of the expences of the city: which, = 
the great decreaſe of trade from the diſturbances in 
Perſia, and the ruin of many of the villages by their 
own bad government, falls yery heavy upon the people ; 
for they are daily leſs able to Pays and the demands of 
the governors rather increaſe. | 'The Chriſtians, by the 
contentions between ſuch as have-become Roman Catho- 
lics, and others that remain of the old churches, fur- 


niſh the governors with numerous pretences of extort- 


ing large ſums of money from them: ſo that it is not 
N extra- 
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extraordinary that their ruin ſhould be very far ad- 


vanced. 55 8 
The Chriſtians, except in lent, or their faſt-days, 
eat much in the ſame manner as the Turks; only they 


do not introduce either the ſhorba or pilaw ſo frequently 


at their tables. They eat more burgle, which is wheat 
boiled, and bruiſed by a mill, ſo as to take the huſks 
off; then dried, and kept for uſe. The uſual way of 
drefling it is like rice, into a pilaw, or made into balls 
with meat and ſpices, and either fried or broiled. 
Theſe balls are called cubby. But they eat leſs 
rice; and they frequently uſe oil where the Turks uſe 
butter. The Turkiſh huſhaf is ſupplied by wine 
or ſpirits; of which many of them drink pretty li- 


| berally. 


On their, faſt-days, the number of which is very 
conſiderable (the ks Syrians, and Maronites, 


keeping theirs upon the ſame occaſions, but differing | 


as to the number of days) their principal ſubſiſtence 
is a few pot-herbs, roots, and - pulſe, dreſſed with 


oil, which is / ſeldom good. Fiſh is not always to | 
de had, nor allowed by moſt part of them in their 


| r lent before Eaſter; beſides which, they keep the 


or rather rigorous. 


ſt of the Apoſtles, that of the Holy Virgin, and lent 
before Chriſtmas. Pickled green olives, or black (ripe) 


ones ſalted, make a conſiderable part of their food at 
ſuch times. * 


In keeping their faſts they are N very exact, 


However, if a phyſician declares 


that their lives are in danger, the Greeks, Syrians, 


Fridays, one or two excepted, 


and Maronites, will often break their faſt. But the 


Armenians, whoſe lents differ conſiderably from the 


others, are for the moſt part ſo very ſtrict, that not 


even the preſervation of life is ſufficient to prevail with 


them to interrupt it ſo much as for one day. Moſt 


of the Armenians in the great lent before Eaſter 


do not ſo much as eat oil. Beſides theſe lents, all | 


the native Chriſtians keep faſting on Wedneſdays and 


| the year through. 
The Chriſtian women are as cloſely veiled, though 


in a different manner, as the Turkiſh women are, 


now and then to viſit a relation. 
permit their wives, perhaps twice or thrice a year, to 


when they go abroad: which the better ſort ſeldom 


do, but to church, the bagnio, their phyſicians, or 
Some few of them 


go to the gardens: and others, though the gardens 


* are not a mile from their houſe, never ſaw one in their 


lives. | 
Moſt of them are contracted, while children, by 


© their parents. There being nothing very particular in 
the ceremonies of the different ſes, the deſcription of 


a Maronite wedding will 
the reſt. | 


ſerve as a ſpecimen. of all 


After the bride has been demanded, the relations of 


the bridegroom are invited to an entertainment at the 
- houſe of the bride's father, in order to conſult with 
her relations (for the young folks themſelves have no 


vote in ſuch affairs, nor are eyer ſeen) concerning the 


proper day for celebrating the wedding: and it is ge- 


nerally agreed on for that day fortnight. On the ap- 


inted day in the afternoon, they again go to. the 
ride's houſe, and, having ſupped there, return to that 


of the bridegroom, who hitherto has not appeared, 
though ſome little enquiry has been made after him; 


times round the court-yard in a noiſy proceſſion, are | 


for he is by cuſtom obliged to hide himſelf, or at leaſt 


be is not to be found without a ſeemingly ſtrict ſearch. 
When he is brought out, dreſſed in his worſt cloaths, 


ö pas noiſe and N are made upon finding of 


im; and he and the bride's man being led ſeveral 
carried into a room, where their wedding cloaths are 
laid out in form. 'A prieſt ſays a lon prayer over 
them; and, being dreſſed, they are led EY into the 
court-yard with the ſame ceremony as before. 

At midnight, or à few hours later, the relations, 


accompanied by all that have been invited to the wed- 


ding, both men and women, return once more to the 


houſe where the bride is, in proceſſion, each carrying 


a candle, and muſic playing before them. When they 
come to the door, it is ſhut upon them; and when 


they knock and demand the bride, they are refuſed ad- 
mittance. Upon this enſues a_mock-fight; but the 


phyſicians. 
point; and ſome of them will appear before particular 
ſtrangers, and are even admitted to ſit at table with 
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bridegroom's party always prevails. The women then 
go to the bride's chamber, lead her out veiled quite 
over, and in the like proceſſion carry her to the bride- 
groom's: but no more than one or two of her ſiſters, 
or neareſt female- relations, muſt accompany her. She 
is there ſet down at the upper end of the room among 
the women, continues veiled with a red gawſe; and 
mult fit like a ſtatue, neither moving nor ſpeaking on 
any account, except riſing to every perſon that comes 
into the room; which is notified to her by one of the 
women who fits by her conſtantly, for ſhe muſt not 
open her eyes. The reſt of the night is ſpent by each 
ſex in their ſeparate apartments with noiſy mirth, 
eating fruits and ſweet-meats; there being no want 
of wine and arrack. Some few retire to reſt. | 

The next day, about nine in the morning, the Bi- 
ſhop or prieſt comes to perform the ceremony. Be- 
fore he enters the womens apartment, they are veiled. 
The bride ſtands covered entirely, and ſupported by 
two women, the bride's maid ſtanding by to keep the 
veil well-adjuſted. The bridegroom is dreſſed in a 
gaudy robe, and, going in with the Biſhop, is placed 
on the bride's left hand, with his bride's man by him. 
After a ſhort ſervice, the Biſhop puts a crown, firſt on 
the bridegroom's head; after which the bride, the 
bride's man and maid, are crowned in the ſame man- 
ner. He next joins the hands of the bride and bride- 
groom: and, after ſome longer ſervice, puts a ring on 
the bridegroom's finger, and he delivers another to the 
bride's maid, to be put upon that of the bride. Near 


the concluſion of the ſervice, he ties round the bride- 


groom's neck a piece of tape or ribban; to take of 
which, a prieſt comes in the afternoon. The cere- 
mony being finiſhed, the bridegroom and all the men 
retire again to their proper apartments, where the 


drink coffee, and fit very gravely; while the Biſhop 
remains, which is not long; for dinner being ſerved 


up immediately for him, and a few ſele& people of the 
company, he ſoon dines and takes his leave. And he 
is ſcarce gone a few yards from the houſe, before 
their noiſy. mirth begins. Great quantities of vic- 
tuals are dreſſed, and ſeveral tables covered, both 
for dinner and ſupper: and on ſuch occaſions is 
uſually a profuſion of tobacco, coffee, wine and ar- 
rack. | 

About eleven or twelve at night, the bridegroom is 
led in proceflion to the bride's chamber, where he pre- 
ſents her with a glaſs of wine, in which ſhe drinks to 
him, and he returns the compliment. After this he is 
carried back with the ſame ceremony. 

The muſic, during the whole time, continues play- 
ing; buffoons and other diverſions are going forward, 
and the houſe. is uſually full of company cl next day 
in the afternoon, when they take their leave, all but 
a few intimate friends, who ſup with the bridegroom; 
and about midnight leave him heartily fatigued, to re- 
tire to the bride's chamber. | 

All thoſe who have been invited to the wedding ſend 
preſents; and for ſeveral days after the marriage has 
been conſummated, quantities of flowers are > 4G to 


the bride, by all the women of their acquaintance. 


n that day ſe'ennight the wedding is celebrated, 
the bride's relations are allowed to come and viſit her, 
and an entertainment is provided for them. 

In this country it is not reputed decent for a bride 
to ſpeak to any perſon for at leaſt a month (the Ar- 
menians extend it to a yeat) excepting a fe words to 
her huſband: and generally a very ſtrict charge is 

iven them by the old women about this, and particu- 
ary not to talk to him too ſoon. | 
ew. women are allowed to ſit at table with their 
huſbands, but wait upon them as ſervants; and in 
general they are not much better treated than thoſe of 
the Turks before deſcribed. Though they have no 


guards upon their apartments, yet the people of faſhion 


are never ſuffered to appear unveiled before men, ex- 
cept they are their ſervants, near relations, prieſts, or 
The Maronites are the leaſt ſtrict in this 


cheir huſbands. Their confinement, however, docs 


not proceed from jealouſy in reſpect to their — 
— - . » : | 0 
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ſo much as from the fear of bad conſequences, 


ſhould a Turk ſee and take a liking to any of 


them. : 
The Chriſtians are carried to the grave on an open 


pier: and beſides ſeveral appointed days, when the rela- 


tions go to the ſepulchre, and have mals ſaid, and 
ſend victuals to the church and poor, many of the 


women go every day for the firſt year, and every great | 


holiday afterwards. my e 

The Jews have their ſynagogue within the city in 
Bahſyta, near Garden-gate; and they live all in that 
quarter. Many of their houſes are upon the city- 
wall; and the dach being there turned into gardens, 
makes their ſituation agreeable, but not ſo healthy. 
The houſes. of other Town have court-yards before 

them, moſt of which are ſeveral feet below the level 
of the ſtreet: and this, with the natural naſtineſs of 
the people, contributes towards rendering their dwell- 
| ings very offenſive. 2 
As moſt of their time, during their feſtivals, is em- 
| ployed in the exerciſe of their religion, they cannot 
_ dreſs victuals on the greateſt part of them: and as it is 
not lawful for them to eat or drink, but of ſuch things 
as have been ordered and managed in a different man- 
ner from what they find among the Chriſtians or 
Turks, they have no great opportunities of com- 
mitting exceſſes. So that hence they may juſtly be 
pronounced the moſt abſtemious people in Aleppo. 

It having been agreed, for the benefit of the poor of 
this religion, that meat ſhall be ſold amongſt them at 
an under- price, and the deficiency made good out of 
the public ſtock, the managers take care that their 
markets ſhall be very ill ſupplied; ſo that at times 
they are for ſeveral days without a bit of mutton. 
This is the reaſon they eat more poultry than moſt 
other people, and the poorer ſort e herbs, 
roots, and pulſe, dreſſed with oil expreſſed from the 
ſeſamum. 178 | 

Six days in the year they faſt from about two hours 
before ſun-ſet, till the next evening after the ſun is 
down. All of them attempt once in their lives, to faſt 
from Saturday night at ſun-ſet, till the Friday following 
at the fame hour. Some hold out two, ſome three, 
others four days; and a. few complete it: but ſeveral 
among them periſh in the attempt. eee 

Except the particular ceremonies which their reli- 

ion obliges them to obſerve, it would be only repeat- 
ing a great deal of what has been already ſaid, to give 
an account of their weddings. Amongſt theſe the 


moſt remarkable is, that the bride's eye- lids are faſtened | 


together with gum ; and the bridegroom opens them at 
an appointed time. | 
Their dead are carried to the grave on a covered 
bier. They have certain days in which they go to 
the ſepulchres: and the women, like thoſe of other 
ſets, often go thither to howl and cry over their dead 
relations. | | 

The Europeans, or Franks as they are commonly 
called (from the Italian word france, free, in alluſion 
to the privileges which they enjoy) who reſide in 
Aleppo, are principally Engliſh and French. Of the 
former nation, in the year 1753, were ten merchants, 
beſides the conſul, chaplain, chancellier or chancellor, 
- Phyſician, and cheaux; which laſt is an officer of cere- 
mony, in the nature of one among the Turks of the 
ſame name, who walks before the conſul with a ſtaff 
tipp'd with ſilver. He is employed alſo as a meſſenger, 
and takes care of all letters. The French have a 
conſul and other officers, as juſt mentioned; and their 
druggomen, or interpreters, are of their own na- 
tion. The number of thoſe who are in the 7 of 
merchants and clerks, are near double that of the 28. 
liſh. Beſides Which, they have many of a lower claſs, 
. Who are married to natives of the country, or others 
of a mixed race. The number of which was become 
o conſiderable in the Levant, and likely to become 
ſo troubleſome, that the French King not many years 
ago iſſued an edict, ordering all ſuch as were married 
to return home, and prohibiting any others from mar- 
| rying without his licence, which has greatly diminiſhed 
. , their numbers. Under the French protection are alſo 

the Roman Catholic convents, of which this city has 


E 


with the Port prevents their being any way 2 


what is abſolutely neceſſary for their expences: 
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no leſs than three; namely, one of the Terra Santa, 
which is pretty large, whoſe church the French, and 
many of the natives, who are of the Romiſh faith, 
frequent, when not prohibited by the Baſhaw; one of 
Capuchins, and one of Carmelites, each of which has 
only two or three friars. Beſides theſe, here is a Je- 
ſuits college, which has ſeldom more than two or 


three. The Dutch have a conſul reſiding here, but 


no other perſon of that country: and here are alſo a 


few Venetian merchants, and ſome Italian Jews. 


The greater part of the Europeans live in khans in 
the principal quarter of the city. The ground- floor 
ſerves for their warehouſes; the upper ſtory is fitted 
up for their dwellings, by building between the pillars 
of the colonade, which forms a long corridore, on 
which a number of rooms open; ſo that they very 
much reſemble cloiſters: and as they are unmarried, 
and their communication with the people of the 
country is almoſt ſolely on account of trade, their 
manner of living alſo not a little reſembles the mo- 
naſtic. It was formerly cuſtomary for all, or moſt 
of them, to wear the Turkiſh habit, retaining only 


the hat and wig by way of diſtinction. But of late 


years the far greater part have continued in their pro- 
per dreſs. | 

The Italian Jews, who are moſtly married, and ſuch 
of the French above-mentioned as have families, muſt 
be excepted, as they have houſes after the manner of 
the natives, and conform more to their cuſtoms than 
the other Europeans. | 

With regard to proviſions, it has been already men- 
tioned what the place affords, and thoſe are dreſſed 
after the European manner. The evening being the 
principal time for entertaining their friends, they eat 
more animal food for ſupper than is cuſtomary in 
Britain. With regard to drink, they are exceeding 


moderate: their common draught at table is a dry 
. White wine, and Provence red wine. 


In ſummer, 
the Engliſh generally before dinner and ſupper drink 
a draught of weak punch; which is found to be fo 


very refreſhing, that now the greater part of the 


other Europeans, ſeveral among the Chriſtians, and 
beſides theſe ſome Turks, alſo follow their example. 

All the Engliſh, and ſome of the others, keep horſes, 
and ride out for an hour or two of an afternoon, three 
or four times a week. On Saturdays, and often on 
Wedneſdays likewiſe, they dine abroad under a tent 
in the ſpring and autumn, and during the good wea- 
ther in the winter. In the month of April, and part 
of May, they generally live at the gardens near Ba- 
ballah: and in the heat of ſummer, inſtead. of uſing the 
tent, they dine at the gardens. Such as love hunting 
or hawking, uſually go abroad twice a week after the 
ſecond rains, till the weather becomes too warm in 
ſpring: and here is game for ſuch as love ſhooting at 
the ſame ſeaſons, as alſo plenty of quails in ſpring and 
autumn. | 

From the above account it would ſeem that the 
Engliſh in particular uſe a good deal of exerciſe. But 
it ought to be conſidered, that if we except a little 
walk in, an evening on the houſe-top, what been 
mentioned is the whole they, take, the greateſt part of 
their time beſides being ſpent in the compting-houſe, 
or in reading: ſo that they are rather ſedentary than 


active. 


Though from what has been ſaid of the people of 
this country in general, their character may not appear 


the moſt amiable; yet the Europeans have no reaſon 


to complain of their behaviour, Their capitulations 
to the oppreſſions of the government: and the Ba- 
ſhaws and people of diſtinction uſually treating the 
conſuls with civility and reſpect, others of courſe 
follow their example. So that they live among them 


in great ſecurity in the city; and can travel abroad 


unmoleſted by Arabs or Curds, where the natives dare 


not venture, though defended by a much greater force. 


This is partly owing to a ſmall annual preſent ſent to 
the Prince of the Arabs, and the civil treatment which 


the Curds ſometimes meet with at Scanderoon; and 


partly to their 3 with no more —_ than 
o that 


they 
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they would get but little by them. And beſides, an in- 
ſult of this nature would be made a pretence by the 
Turkiſh government for chaſtiſing them ſeverely : 
whereas, if they rob a native, they generally find a 
good booty, both in money and horſe-furniture: and, 
unleſs he happens to be a perſon in power, he dares 
not to complain, as he would run the riſk of being 
fleeced of as much more, by the very perſon who 
ſhould procure him redreſs. Aleppo lies 60 miles 
E. of the Levant ſea, and 100 W. of the river Eu- 
phrates. Lat. 36 deg. 12 min. N. long. 37 deg. 40 
min. E. With regard to the trade o ppo, ſee 

LgvanT. | ' 

ALEPPO, Old, is computed to be about twelve miles to 
the S. of the preſent Aleppo, and near two leagues to 
the E. of the high-road. This place feems to have been 
Chalcis, the ancient capital of the diſtrict of Chalci- 
dene, and not the ancient Bercea, which, without 
doubt, flood where Aleppo now is. Chalcis is placed 
in the Iti twenty miles from Arra, and eight 
from Bercea, . though it is not ſo much: but the former 

agrees v Sag with the diſtance between the BR 
In the s indeed it is twenty-nine from Berya, 
which may be a miſtake for nineteen. The road in 
the tables from Antioch to Berya, joins at Chalcis 
with the road of the Itinerary from Emeſa to Beroa ; 
and now the common road from Hems is not far from it, 
and the road of the Arabs is cloſe by it. The reafon 
why the road has been changed, is probably becauſe it 
might not be ſo ſafe on account of robbers. Ptolemy 
laces Chalcis twenty minutes S. of Berea; all which 

| \fances are too great, it being but fixteen miles from 
this ps to Aleppo, round by Kan Touman. The 
true Arabian name of this town was Nennaſſerin; and 

- It is fo called at this time. The Arab writers alſo call 

the northern part of Syria by this name, according to 


- their divifion of the country ; and the gate of Aleppo | 


out this er Gap the fame name: and it is 


chat goes 
- probable, that the Arabs, finding Chalcis a flouriſhing 


city, and a capital of a diviſion of Syria among the | 
* ancients, might make it the capital of the northern part | 


of Syria, and call that diſtrict by the ſame name which 


© the natives originally gave to the city; the Greeks pro- | 


bably giving it another name, uſed 


by themſelves. 
It was no inconfiderable cit 


called Marſyas. 
and runs at the foot of the hills which are between 


this place and that city. The courſe of this river | 


ſeems formerly to have been on a lower ground nearer 
the old city, and to have been carried higher, in order 
to water ſome lands. As this place was called Chalcts 
ad Belum, it is not unlikely that Belus was the name 
of this river, unleſs it might be the name of the moun- 
tains near it, which are now called Sheih Aite. - There 
are fome remains of the foundations of the city-walls, 
which are about ten feet thick: they are not above a 
mile in eircumference, and were Guile with ſquare 
towers at equal diſtances. © | 4, 
At the S. E. fide of the city is a riſing d, on 
Which there are foundations of an ancient caftle, 
Which was about half a mile in circumference, and 
they ſay that there are three wells in it: all now is a 
confuſed heap of ruins, except on the N. E. fide with- 
_ out the town, , where, on an advanced ground, are 
foundations of an oblong-ſquare building, which 
might be a temple. There is a high hill to the W. of 
the city, on which the fortreſs probably ſtood, which 
was the 
top of it there are three or four very fine large cifterns, 
Iike'arched vaults, cut down in the rock, with a hole 
in the top to draw u | 
them on one ſide. There is likewiſe 'a moſque on a 
mount, which is the higheſt part of the hill; and at the 
E. end of the moſque are the foundations of a ſemi- 
Ar building. At the —_ of this ex" Br wat 
there is cut, over the door of a grotto, a ſprea e, 
in relief, which might be a 1 of the — 2 
probably during the government of the Flavian family, 
who might be benefactors to the city, as, the name of 
it was changed in compliment to ſome of them, pro- 


in the time of the an- 
cients, being 'the ſtrong hold in an extenfive country | 
The remains of it are about a mile | 
8. of che river of Aleppo, which is called the Caia, | ' 


defence of all this country. On the 


the water, and ſteps down to | 
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| bably Trajan for there is a medal of this city, 

| Trajan's head on it. Lat. 36 deg. 8 min. N. 
37 5 30 min. E. 

ALESBURY, or AYLESBURY, the largeſt and beſt 
e e abe in Buckinghamſhire, forty-four miles 
from London. In William the Conqueror's time it 

| was a royal manor; and his favourites held it of him 
by tenure, that they ſhould find litter and ſtraw for the 

King's bed-chamber, to provide him three eels in 
winter, and three green geeſe in ſummer, beſides herbs 
for his chamber. e town, ſtanding on a hill, con- 
liſts of ſeveral large ſtreets, which lie round the mar- 
ket-place in a kind of quadrangle, where there is a 

tovyn-houſe for the ſummer- aſſizes, the' fefions, and 

other public meetings of the county. Under it is the 
ol, with other public buildings, erectec by Sir John 
Baldwin, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common-Fleas. 

It was incorporated by Queen Mary in 1553, conſiit- 
ing of a bailiff, ten en, and twelve capital bur- 

$ 5 es. The country round Aleſbury is low and dirty. 

he fairs are on the Saturday before Palm-Sunday, on 

the 14th of June, and 25th of September, for cattle. 
Its chief officer is now a conſtable: and it has given 
the title of Earl to the noble family of Bruces fince 
1664, when King Charles H. conferred it on Robert 
Bruce, Earl of Elgin in Scotland, of the race of the 
Kings of that country, to which their, motto Fuimu: 
is preſumed to allude. This was a ftrong town at the 
beginning of the Saxon times. Many of the poor here 
are employed in making lace for edgings; but much in- 
ferior to thoſe from Flanders. Here- proviſions are 
plentiful and cheap. All round this town is a large 
tract of the richeſt land in England, extending for 
many miles, almoft from Tame, on the edge of 

Oxfordfhire, to Leighton in Bedfordſhire, which, from 

this town, is called the Vale of Alefbury : it is famous 

for fattening cattle and ſheep, Here a ram for breed- 
ing is frequently ſold for ten pounds. Aleſbury ſends 
two 40. to parliament, and is ſituated near the 

Thames, by means of which the products of this coun- 

ty pac ag P . London. It lies __ 

miles S. E. of Bucking and forty- four mi 

N. W. of London. R bon: 

ALESHAM, à market-town in Norfolk, q miles N. of 
Norwich, and 119 N. of London. It is populous, 
but conſiſts chiefly of knitters of ſtockings. Its mar- 

| ket is on Saturday; and its fairs on March 23, and 
the laſt Tue(day in September, for lean cattle, ordinary 
horſes, and ſmall chapmen or pedlars. A court is kept 
here for the duchy of Lancaſter; and of this manor, | 
that of Sextons is held by the rod, at the will of the 

Lord, and 3 by copy of court- roll. 

ALESSANDRIA, ſurnamed Della Paglia, from their 

burning ſtraw here inſtead of wood, a town of the 
territory of Aleſſandtino, formerly belonging to the 


with 
long. 


7 


— 


duchy of Milan, in Italy, but now to the Duke of 
Savoy. It is a-fortified town, with a very citadel, 
ſituated on the river Tanaro, in a marſhy country. 


The houſes here are indeed built of ſtone; but the 
are neither large nor handſome. This town was built 
by Pope Alexander HI. in 1160, and took its name 
from him. It is faid to contain 12,000 inhabitants, 
and lies forty-five miles S. W. of Milan. Lat. 44 deg- 
| © 49 min. N. long. 8 deg. 65 min. E. 
| * SANDRINO, a orcfdiGtion which formerly be- 
nged to the duchy of Milan; but in 1707 was ſepa- 
rated for ever from it, and a ceſſion made it by the 
Emperor Leopold to the Duke of Savoy in 1703, and 
confirmed by the treaty of Utrecht in 17 13; yet with 
A — of the dominium directum of the empire 
over it. | 
ALESSANT, a diftri& in that part of Corſica which lies 
on this fide the mountains, or in its N. E. part. It 
- can raife 450 men who are able to bear arms. 
ALESSANO, or ALESSINO, a fall town, but the re- 
fidence of a Biſhop, in the Terra d' Otranto, a pro- 
vince in the kingdom of Naples, in Italy. It is ſitu- 
ated on the S. E. 5 of it, near the ſea, twelve miles 
8. of the city of Lat. 40 deg. 20 min. N. 
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town of Turkiſh Dalmatia, in the kingdom of Hun- 
6:41 8 ur. 
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gary, with the ſec of a Biſhop. It is ſituated on a 


mountain. 
ALESSIO, Lifſus, a town of Albania, in European Tur- 
key, not far from the Drin's mouth, where it forms a 
rulph now called the Gulph of Drino, anciently the 
lilyric Bay. It is defended by a caltle, where the va- 
liant Scanderberg died in 1467, and was buried : for 
whom the Turks have ſuch a veneration, that they 
carry away pieces of his tomb for relicks, and eſteem 


theſe as an effectual charm for animating their courage | 


in battle. It lies ger miles S. W. of Raguſa. Lat. 
42 deg. 10 min. N. long. 20 deg. 16 min. E. 
ALET, a dioceſe of Lower Languedoc, in France, and 

a part of the N of Razez, which derives its name 
from the town of Redda, long ſince deſtroyed. 


ALET, ALECTA, or ELEC ITA, a ſmall town of the 


above dioceſe, ſituated at the foot of the Pyrennees, 
near the river Aude. It is the principal place of a 
collection, and owes its origin to a Benedictine abbey, 
which was afterwards turned to a biſhopric. Its Biſhop 


is Lord of the place, but ſubject to the Archbiſhop of | 


Narbonne; he has a dioceſe of 80 pariſhes, an income 
of 18, ooo livres, and pays a taxation to the court of 
Rome of 1500 florins. From the foot of one of the 
mountains ſurrounding this town, iſſues a ſpring of 
hot waters, which cure ſeveral diſtempers. — 
theſe mountains the Romans dug gold; and that their 
bowels ſtill contain this metal, is certain, ſince the 
little rivulets which ſpring from thence carry down 
with their waters gold-ſand. It lies ten miles S. of 
Carcaſſone. Lat. 43 deg. 20 min. N. long. 2 deg. 
min. £. : 
ALEXANDER Newſki's Convent. See NewsK1. 
ALEXANDRETTA. See SCANDEROON. 
ALEXANDRIA, a city of Lower Egypt in Africa, ſo 
called from Alexander the Great, who, after his return 
from conſulting the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, built a 
city on the fite of Racotis, in the year 300 before 
Chriſt. It was anciently called Noe; b the Hebrews, 
No-Ammon ; and by the Romans, beſides its. preſent 
name, Pharos, Sebaſte, Auguſta, Julia, Claudia, and 
Domitia. The natives call it Racotis, but the Turks 
Scanderia, as, among them, Alexander is pronounced 
Scander. It was once a very famous, opulent, and ele- 
gant city, ſituated at the mouth of the Canopean, or moſt 
weſterly branch of the Nile, where it forms a ſpacious 
- haven, in form of a creſcent; and which, though not 
very ſafe, is much frequented. It was once equal to 
the belt cities in the world, not only for its walls built 
by Alexander, which are ſaid to be ſtill ſtanding, and 
for ſeveral magnificent edifices, the remains of which 
are to be ſeen ; but for its flouriſhing commerce, opu- 
lence, learning, religion, &c. tho h at preſent it is 
reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. The place is divided 
into the Old and New city. The outer walls round 
the former are the chief remains which have eſcaped 
the ſcythe of Time. They are beautifully built of 
hewn ſtone, and ſeem to ancient, about twelve 
miles in compaſs, the workmanſhip good, and defend- 
ed by ſemicircular towers, 20 feet in diameter, and 
about 130 feet diſtant from each other. Each has a 
ſtair-caſe leading to the battlements, where is a walk 
round on the top of the walls, built on arches. Theſe, 
as they now ſtand, ſeem to have incloſed the whole 
city, except the royal palace, to the N. E. and pro- 
bably the incloſure of the palace extended to the W. 
from the 8. E. corner to the preſent walls near the 
gate of Roſetto, and that the foundations of the walls 
to the canals were only a defence to the ſuburbs. The 
inner ones, which ſeem to be of the middle age, are 
much ſtronger and higher than the outer, and flanked 
with large and ſtately towers, particularly two ſtand- 
ing N. W. on the ftrand, towards the New city. 
One of theſe, formerly the old cuſtom-houſe, is now 
the reſidence of an Aga. The other is-put to.no uſe; 
ut has three floors, and ciſterns under it. This city 
hath four gates, facing the cardinal points; the 
northern gate of it leads to the ſea. The houſes 
are flat at top, and built upon vaults underneath, 
which ſerve for reſervoirs or ciſterns, ſupported by two 
or three ſtories of arches on columns, and are annu- 


—_— by the overflowing of the Nile, which ſerves | 


> —_— 
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them all the year. In the city are three hills raiſed 
from the rubbiſh of the Old town, where medals, coins, 
and other rarities, are often found. Some curious an- 
tiquities are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly, 1. A double 
row of fine granite pillars, of four feet diameter, ſeve- 


ral of which are ſtanding, and ſuppoſed to conſtitute 


the ſtreet mentioned by Strabo, which reached from 
the Necropolitic part of the city to the gate of Ca- 
nopus, and ſaid to have been 100 feet wide; and 
doubtleſs in it were many magnificent buildings. 2. 
On a ſmall height, about a quarter of a mile to the S. 
of the walls, ſtands Pompey's celebrated pillar of red 

ranite. It conſiſts of three ſtones ; the whole together, 
including the pedeſtal and foundation, is 114 feet high; 
the capital is of the Corinthian order. It is {till 
pretty entire, and reſts on a foundation built of ſeveral 
ſtones in the nature of two plinths, and of two tier 
of ſtone. This foundation is four feet nine inches 
high ; and the pedeſtal, and part of the baſe, which is of 


one ſtone, are twelve feet and a half high, and the 


capital about eight or nine feet. 3. To the W. be- 
yond the canal of Canopus, are ſeen ſome catacombs, 
where the ſuburbs are ſuppoſed to have begun, con- 
liſting of ſeveral apartments cut in the rock, on each 
ſide of an open gallery; and on both fides of theſe 
apartments, are three ſtories of niches, large enough for 
the bodies to be depoſited in. 4. The King's palace, 
with its ſuburbs, which covered one-fourth part of 
the city, and included the muſæum or academy, the 


royal ſepulchres, and Alexander's tomb. 5. The moſt 


conſiderable ſtructure now remaining, is the palace of 
the celebrated Queen Cleopatra, on the eaſtern ſhore, 
and hath ſome ſtately galleries ſtill ſtanding, together 
with a tower all of white marble; ſupported by a 
ſtrong building in form of a vault or ſolid roof; in 
which are to be ſeen, at equal diſtances, ſeveral niches, 


adorned with marble columns, bearing up the roof 


above; and not far from the royal palace, is the canal 
dug by the ancient Egyptians, for conveying the waters 
of the Nile into the city. 455 

Oppoſite to — * lies the iſle of Pharos, on 
which ſtood the celebrated light-houſe bearing the ſame 
name, built for lighting ſhips into the harbour, See 
PHARoOs. 


Alexandria hath two ports; namely, the Old and 


the New. The former is that into which only Tur- 
kiſh ſhips are allowed to come; and the latter is that 
called by Strabo the Great port, and which receives 
the veſſels that fail thither from Europe. The pre- 
ſent Alexandria ſtands on the ſpot of ground between 
theſe, and is ſuppoſed to be Strabo's Aar 
whereas the Old Alexandria lay further N. E. Nei- 
ther the Old nor New city _ any gardens but 
towards the ſide of the Nile, all the other ſoil being 
hot and ſandy. : 

As the honour of being capital of the kingdom was 
tranſlated from Memphis to this place; ſo it was not 
afterwards a part of any province, but, with a certain 
territory about it, was a diſtin government. When 
this city was taken by the Saracens, according to the 
Arabian hiſtorians, * were in it 4000 — as 
many baths, 400 ſquares or public places, and 40, ooo 
Jews that paid tribute. There being a bay about 
three leagues wide, the iſle Pharos extending from E. to 
W. near the eaſtern promontory called Lochias, formed 
the ports of Alexandria; the port Eunoſtus being to 
the W. and what they called the Great port to the E. 
The latter is now called the New port, and the other 
the Old port. The iſland was joined towards the W. 
end to the continent, by means of a cauſeway and 
two bridges nine hundred paces long; which muſt 
have been about * of the Old port. The. ſea 
has gained on the W. end of the iſland, which was 
on every ſide encompaſſed with water, and fo in a 
manner a ſeparate iſland, and ſeems to be the ſpot 
where the caſtle is built, at- the entrance of the New 
port: the pillars which may be ſeen in a calm at 
ſea, within the entrance, and thoſe at the bottom, may 
be the remains of that ſuperb building. 

The ſea has gained much on the iſle of Pharos 
every way, except. to the S. The weſtern part of 
the old iſland is now — Cape of Figs, be- 


gauſe 


wards the 


the 
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cauſe famous for producing very early and excellent 

fruit of that kind. The ſea having loſt to the N. and 
alſo to the W. on the fide of the ancient cauſeway to 
the iſland, is the reaſon why the eaſtern port at pre- 
ſent is the leſſer. There are two entrances to both 
ports, one near each cape of the continent. That to 
the eaſtern port is only for ſmall boats; whereas in 
the weſtern port, it is the ſafer entrance for the largeſt 
ſhips: and in the other port, the entrance by the 
caſtle is very narrow and dangerous, by reaſon of the 
rocks there. 

It is ſaid that Alexandria was waſhed on- two ſides 
by the water, to the N. by the ſea, and to the S. by 
the lake Mareotis; and that the other two ſides were 
each a kind of iſthmus, or neck of land between the 


Water, about ſeven ſtadia in length: on which account 


each of theſe fides, eſpecially that to the W. was 
called Heptaſtadium, from whence the cauſeway to the 

iſland is faid to have extended; a confirmation that 
the Heptaſtadium began at the angle which it made 
near the W. gate, at the S. E. corner of the Old 


rt. 
| "The old walls of the city ſeem to have been built 
on the height, which extends from Cape Lochias to- 
F. the remains of a grand gate-way being 
to be ſeen, in the road to Roſetto, at this high ground; 
and the foundations of the walls may from thence be 
traced to the canal. . a N 
When Alexandria was no longer the reſidence of 
Kings, their palace in time fell to ruin, and the ma- 
terials were removed to that part of the city which 
was inhabited; and probably alſo to build the inner 
walls; though near the ſea are ſtill large remains; 
and on the ſhore are ſeen ſeveral pieces of porphyry, and 
other fine marbles, where the ancient palace ſtood. 
But with regard to the buildings on the ſea near the 
obeliſks, — the fine round tower at the N. W. 
corner, which has two ſtories, and a beautiful arch in the 
middle, ſupported by a pillar, they ſeem to have been 
all built when the inner walls were raiſed. In the round 
tower is a well, now ruined. | 
Under theſe palaces was the private incloſed port of 
the King's,” which _ be oppoſite to the great round 
tower near the ſea, where ſhips now ſometimes come to 
anchor, and where the Turks, till within theſe fifty 
years, obliged all foreign ſhips to ride, not ſuffering | 
them to anchor under the caſtle, as they do at preſent. 
In this part alſo was the iſle Antirrhodes; where was 
a palace, and -a ſmall habour or bay. This iſland 
ſeems to have been entirely deſtroyed by the ſea, and 
probably was oppoſite to the obeliſks, where are great 
ruins ſtill to be ſeen in the ſea, and where they often 
take up very fihe pillars. Over theſe places a theatre 
is mentioned, and afterwards the part of the city which 
had its name from Neptune, becauſe there was a 
temple erected to him. This ſeems to have been about 
the corner of the bay. In this diſtri alſo Anton 
built his Timonium, to which he retired in diſgu 
after his misfortunes. Next to it the Cæſarium is 
mentioned, where Cæſar's temple is ſuppoſed to have 
ſtood, in which; according to Pliny, ſome obeliſks 
were erected. Further on was the emporium or mar- 
ket-place: then follbwed the docks for the ſhipping, 
above which was the ancient city Racotis, with a ſort 
of ſuburb round it called Bucolis, as being chiefly in- 
habited by herdſmen. _ | | 
Within the weſtern port, anciently called Eunoſtus, 
and now the Old port, was the port Cibotus, from 
which there was a navigable canal to the lake; and 
there is now a canal or foſſe along by the walls from 
the canal of Canopus to the fea, by which the water 


runs into the ſea from the great canal at the over- 


flowing of the Nile. * : ; 
The Old city is entirely ruined; and the materials 
carried away to build the New: ſo that excepting a very 
few houſes at the Roſetto and Bagnio gates, there are 
only ſome few moſques, and three convents, within 
- the old walls. One of the moſques is called the 
moſque of a thouſand and one pillars; it is ſituated to 
W. near the gate of Necropolis. In it are four 
rows of pillars to the S. and W. and one row on the 


bother ſides. Here they ſay was a church dedicated to 


/ 
-St. Mark, and that the patriarch reſided at it ; being 


- rine in this city. 


that the bottom of the obeliſks were rounded, and let 


the bottom. 


which ſeems to have been at the hill towards Roſetto- 


is an opinion that this whole canal was lined with 


canal, beyond the high ground where that gate is ſup- 
poſed to have ſtood. 


. caſtles, of a bad Turkiſh ſtructure; and which have 


1 


near the gate without which, it is ſaid, the Evangeliit 
ſuffered martyrdom. The other great moſque is that 
of St. Athanaſius, where no doubt there was a church 
of that name. ü 

At the church of the Copti convent they ſhew the 
patriarchal chair; and they pretend alſo to have the 
head of St. Mark, and ſome even ſay that his body iz 
there; and at the Greek convent they ſhew ſome things 
which they ſay relate to the martyrdom of St. Cathe. 
The Latins alſo have their convent 
in the Old city, belonging to that of Jeruſalem: and 
there are always ſome poor Arabs encamped about or 
within the walls; fo that it is dangerous being abroad 
after ſun-ſet, | 

At the S. W. corner is a large caſtle, with a few 
ſoldiers in it. No Europeans are admitted there. In 
the gates, eſpecially that of Roſetto, are many fine 
pieces of granite; and all over the city are fragments 
of beautiful marble: the melancholy remains of the 
grandeur of the ancient city. | 

The New city is built on the ſtrand to the N. 
without the walls, on the ground that ſeems to have 
been left by the ſea, and makes a very mean appear- 
ance. In — houſes built round courts, and in por- 
tico's, are placed a great variety of pillars, moſtly 
granite, which were the ornaments of the ancient 
city. The Old city was without doubt in a flou- 
riſhing condition when the trade of the Eaſt Indies 
was carried on that way by the Venetians; but that 
commerce taking another channel, and the trade of 
coffee and other commodities beginning in ſome mea- 
ſure to flouriſh about ſixty or ſeventy years ago, the 
preſent city then began to riſe out of the ruins of 
the Old. 

Of the two obeliſks, one is broke, and part of it 
lies on the ground. It has been found, upon digging, 


into a plinth, as the Egyptians uſed to place their 
2 Theſe obeliſks might ſtand before the temple of 
eptune. The height of that which is ſtanding i; 
three feet, the piece of the obeliſk which is 


ſixt 
—4 eighteen feet long, and ſeven feet ſquare at 


Higher up in the city, oppoſite to the iſle Antirrhodes, 
which is probably in a line from it, was the theatre, 


gate, called the Coum Dimas. 

Near a mile beyond the catacombs, is a foſſe between 
thirty and forty paces broad, which ſeems to have been 
cut from the lake Mareotis to the ſea. As the city is 
ſaid to have extended a little beyond the canal that 
came into the port Cibotus, this cannot be that canal ; 
becauſe it is not only beyond the city, but alſo further 
to the W. than Necropolis. 

The great lake Mareotis, which was formerly na- 
vigable, is now generally dry, and has only water in 
it for ſome time after great rains. It is probable the 
canals which anciently conveyed the water to it from 
the Nile, have been obſtructed and filled up in ſuch a 
long courſe of time. Before thoſe canals were made, 
or, it at any time after they were choaked up, it might 
have been a plain, as it is at preſent. 

The canal of Canopus, which brings the water to 
Alexandria, would likewiſe be ſtopped up, if they were 
not ſometimes at great expence in cleaning it. There 


brick; and it is certain, about Alexandria, that in ſome 
parts the ſides are caſed with ſtone, though it might 
be only ſo there as a quay for the conveniency of un- 
loading the boats. This canal runs about half a mile 8. 
of the walls of the Old city; and then turning to the N. 
near Pompey's pillar, it runs in that courſe in under the 
walls of the city, the baſon of the old lake coming al- 
moſt up to the canal ; and about three miles from the 
town it turns to the W. from a northern direction. 
* The racing- place, called the Hippodromus, without 
Canopus's gate, was probably in the plain towards the 


The entrance of the New port is defended by two 


Nothing 


„ 


nothing remarkable but their ſituation, eſpecially as they | 


have ſucceeded edifices very much renowned in hiſtory. 
That which they call the Great Pharillon, has in the 
middle a little tower, the ſummit of which terminates 
in a lantern, which they light every night. but 
which does not give much * becauſe the lamps are 
ill ſupplied. The caſtle ſtands on the iſland of Pharos, 
which it occupies ſo entirely, that if there are ſtill 
ſome remains of that wonder of the world, which 
Ptolemy cauſed to be erected there, they continue 
concealed. It is the ſame with regard to the other 
caſtle, known under the name of the Little Pharil- 


lon. | ; 1 

Each of theſe two iſlands is joined to the Terra 
Firma by a mole; that extending to the iſle of Pharos 
is extremely long, and made y of bricks, and partly 
of free-ſtone. It is vaulted through its whole length, 
and its arches are in the Gothic taſte; the water paſſes 
underneath. 

The mole which forms a paſſage to the Little Pharil- 
Jon, has only two zigzags, which in caſe of need ma 
ſerve for its defence. The Pharillons and their moles, 
one at the right, the other at the left of the port, con- 
duct inſenſibly to the ſhore. At the entrance of the 
port are rocks, ſome of which are under, and others 
above the ſurface of the water. 2 

The borders of the canal which furniſhes Alexan- 
dria with freſh water all the year, are covered with 
different ſorts of trees, and peopled by divers flying 
camps of Bedouins or wandering Arabs. They are 
there in order to feed their flocks, by which they 
maintain themſelves ; but in other reſpects they live 
in great poverty. Theſe Arabs reſemble ſwallows; as 
long as they enjoy in any -place fine weather and 
abundance, they continue there, but as ſoon as a ſcar- 
city of proviſions happens, they change their habita- 
tion, and ſeek more fertile places. This canal or 
caliſh, beſides the uſe above-mentioned, was conſtruct- 
ed in order to facilitate commerce, and carry goods 
from Cairo to Alexandria, without expoſing them 


- to be loſt by paſling the Bogas, or mouths of the | 


Nile. | 

The Old port, otherwiſe called the Port of Africa, 
has on one fide the Great Pharillon, which defends. it, 
and is alſo the principal defence of the New port. 


Oppoſite to the Great Pharillon, and on the neck of land | 


which forms the Old port, is another little caſtle for 
the ſecurity of the ſame port on that fide: and in 
front, a part of the New town joins to the Old. 

The ſepulchral grotto's of Alexandria begin from the 
place where the ruins of the Old city terminate, and 
extend to a great diſtance along border of the 
ſea. They are all hewn in the rock; ſometimes one 
over another, and ſometimes one parallel to another. 
Theſe have all been opened. In general they have 
only a ſufficient breadth to contain two dead bodies, 
one lying by another. Beſides theſe are little places 
on the ſhore, which the inhabitants of Alexandria 
made uſe of for agreeable retreats, where they diverted 
| themſelves with enjoying the cool air; and from 


_ whence, without being ſeen, but when they choſe it, 
they ſaw every thing that paſſed in the port. Some - 


rocks that jut out furniſhed a charming ſituation; and 
natural grotto's which thoſe rocks had made, gave the 
opportunity of forming there, with the chiſſel, real 
places of pleaſure. | 
At thirty or forty paces from the border of the ſea, 
and oppoſite. to the point of the peninſula which forms 
the port, is a ſubterraneous monument, to which they 
commonly give the name of a temple. The only en- 
trance is by a little opening upon the deſcent of the 
eminence, which makes the boundary of the port on 


that ſide. They enter it by lighted flambeaux, and | 


; are obliged to walk ſtooping in a very low paſſage, 


which at the end of 2 5 paces introduces them into 
9 


a hall, pretty large and ſquate. The top is a ſmooth 


cieling, and the four ſides and the bottom are full of 


ſand, and the ordure of bats and other animals. 
After paſſing another alley, is a chamber of a round 
figure, the top of which is cut in the form of an arch; 
it has four gates, one oppoſite to another, each of 
which is adorned with an architrave, a corniſh, and 
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pediment, with a creſcent at top. One of theſe gates 
ſerves for an entrance, the others form each a kind of 
niche, much lower than the chamber, and which 
contains only a cheſt formed out of the rock, ſuffici- 
ently large to contain a dead body. This, though given 
out for a temple, muſt have been the tomb of ſome 
great perſonage, though it has neither inſcription nor 
ſculpture upon it. | 

In aſcending the ſame rock, one meets with 
great foſſes, cut perpendicularly from the ſurface down- 
wards, and nearly forty feet deep, fifty in length, 
and twenty in breadth. Their fides are very even ; 
but the bottom is ſo filled with ſand, that one can 
ſcarce diſcover the upper part of a canal, which muſt, 
one would think, have led to ſome ſubterraneous 


place. 


The people of Alexandria have a very bad character, 
eſpecially the military men, and among theſe particu- 
larly the Janizaries; for they very well anſwer the 
character which Cæſar gives of the ſoldiery of Alexan- 
dria in his time. They raiſe tumults, plunder, and are 
often guilty of aſſaſſinations; and it is very difficult to 


get any juſtice from them. 


Alexandria is no longer any thing more than a mere 
2 of embarking. All merchandiſes that enter into 


gypt by this port pay there a duty, according to the 
tax which the Ges Signior has impoſed upon his 


ſubjects, or rather according to the tariffs he has 


ſettled with the powers of Europe whoſe ſubjects traf- 
fic at Alexandria, where, for the ſake of good order, 
they maintain conſuls. The merchants whoſe ſove- 
reigns are not in alliance with the Porte, pay at the 
ſame rate as his own ſubjects. The Baſhaw of Cairo, 
every two years, lets out as a farm the cuſtom-houſe 
here, for the profit of the Grand Signior. He ad- 


udges it to the beſt bidder, provided he gives ſuf- 
— ſecurity: and this commonly falls to the lot of 
the Jews, of whom there may be at Alexandria a 


dozen of merchants in good circumſtances; but the 


moſt conſiderable amongſt them are all foreign- 
ers, and natives of Conſtantinople, Liſbon, or Leg- 
horn. They have neither particular privileges, nor 
any declared protection, but have the artifice to pro- 
cure it by their intrigues; for they always attach 
themſelves to the ſtrongeſt, that is to ſay, to the chiefs 
of the government who reſide at Cairo. It coſts them 
ſomething indeed; but they turn this protection to 
ſuch advantage, that they commonly get the pre- 
ference on all occaſions where any profit is to be 
acquired. . 

e Turks keep garriſons in the two Pharillons, and 
they have one likewiſe in the city itſelf. This conſiſts of 


a ſmall number of Janizaries and Aſſafs. The governor 


who commands them is an Aga, and reſides in one of 
the ancient bulwarks. Here is likewiſe a Cadi, who 
judges in civil cauſes. The other Turks, who dwell 
at Alexandria, are moſtly artiſans or ſhop-keepers. 
Amongſt them is only a very ſmall number of mer- 
chants, who are commonly in good circumſtances, 
though they do not appear to be ſo. 

The Chriſtian, Copti, Greeks, and Armenians, who 
are natives of this country, are to be met with in 

reat numbers at Alexandria; but make no figure. 
They maintain themſelves pretty nearly on the ſame 
footing as the Turks ; with this difference, that they 
are generally deſpiſed. However, among the Greeks 
and Armenians are fome foreigners that are merchants, 
and grow rich. The Copti patriarch in this city fills 
the ſee of St. Mark; though he commonly 4 at 
Cairo. He calls himſelf ſucceſſor of that apoſtle, and 


evangeliſt, and in that quality pretends to be on a par 


with the Pope; though he lives, like the reſt of his 
nation, in ſlavery. 10 | 
All Europeans paſs here under the name of Franks. 
The principal merchants here are the French and the 
Engliſh : the former flatter themſelves with having more. 
reſpe& ; but the latter perhaps have a better trade. The 
French maintain a conſul, dependent on the conſul of 
Grand Cairo, who has a chancellor and an interpreter for 
his aſſiſtants. He commonly confines himſelf to the 
government of his own boufhold; the chancellor has 


the charge of correſpondence, and determines differences 


between 
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between merchants and captains of 'ſhips of that na- 
tion; and the interpreter takes on him the affairs which 
concern the intereſt” of the French relatively to the 
Turks. 2 
The privileges of the French, according to the treaties 
agreed on between the two courts, are very conſiderable; 
but their ſtrength is too ſmall at Alexandria to be 
able to maintain theſe advantages. They have not 
above twelve merchants there; of whom one alone, 
an Italian by nation, traffics on his own account: the 
others are only factors to the merchants of Cairo, 
to whom they have the care of ſending the merchan- 
diſes landed here. The French protect the Italian, and 
ſome Greeks, who paſs for their own people. 
The Engliſh-at Alexandria have no more than two 
merchants, of whom one is the conſul, and depen- 
dent on that of Cairo. They keep themſelves quiet, 
and conduct their affairs without making much noiſe. 
The trade of the French is very conſiderable at 
Alexandria, They receive every year ſeveral ſhips, 
which they freight with commodities brought from 
Cairo. The veſſels they make uſe of for this inter- 
courſe are feluccas, barks, and tartans. There go 
thither very few others; becauſe every veſſel that fails 


without a bowſprit, pays leſs for the maintenance of | 


the ports, &c. They call them caravaniers, on ac- 
count that, like the caravans, they 92 from place to 
pace in order to take in a lading. The trade of the 


rench merchants in this city is the greateſt they have | 


in all the eaſtern parts; for there is no place in Tur- 
key where ſo many Freneh ſhips come as into this 


' haven. From the beginning of the Jour 1736, to the | 
$ 


month of June, came hither no leſs than ſeventeen, 
and in June thirteen. But this is not to be compared 
- with+the number of veſſels ' that frequented this haven 
formerly; for there have been at Alexandria in one 
- year ninety-four French ſni s. | | 
The reaſon why the French are obliged to raiſe the 
price of their commodities is from no other cauſe than 
the idle expences to which that nation is expoſed; for 
- beſides that all ſhips pay a pretty high duty of con- 
- ſulſhip, they are moreover obliged to pay a certain 
- tax, which 1s impoſed: either- upon veſſels or goods : 
and this tax is deſtined to ſupply the charges which 
« the common ſafety requires, and to indemnify the ſeve- 
ral perſons who have ſuffered any oppreſſions from the 
C Turks. J 33 31a: 5 CLAS: © 3 SE ; 
The Engliſh- know not any contributions of that 
kind. They have the duty of conſulſhip to, pay, and 
that is all. There arrives every year a, good number 
of Engliſh veſſels at Alexandria; but they are not al- 


ways laden on the account of that nation. The Jews, 
| dr even the Turks, often freight them, and on board | 


| theſe veſlels carry on a profitable trade. 
The Venetians and Dutch had formerly ſettle- 
ments and conſuls at Alexandria; but great bank- 
ruptcies, even of their conſuls themſelves, have en- 


- tirely ruined that commerce. The Turks refuſe to ad- 


mit any longer conſuls from thoſe two nations, till 
they have- indemnified the loſſes which were ſuftained 
on account of the preceding conſuls : fo that the few 


veſſels the Venetians or the Dutch ſend to Alexandria | 


are, as well as their cargo's, at the mercy of the 
farmer of the cuſtoms, who is reputed their conſul. 
They make an 
duties. The 


enetians however appear commonly 


under French colours, and enjoy this protection as | 


far as that can give it them with regard to com- 


The Swedes, though in alliance with the Porte, go 


but very ſeldom'to Alexandria. 


The Turkiſh veſſels ' which frequent this port, are | 


ſome ſultana's, that go there annually, in order to re- 
ceive, in merchatidiſes, the carrat, or tax, of the Grand 
Signior. 
and tranſmit it, under the inſpection of a bey of Cairo, 
who accompanies it quite to Conſtantinople One ſees 
every day in the port of Alexandria the Turkiſh veſſels 
called faicks and vergues. 3 3 
In this city it was that Ptolemy erected his famous 
library, which in his time contained 400, ooo volumes, 


moſt of them of great value, and very ſcarce; and by | 


hems with him for the cuſtom-houſe | 


The Baſhaw of Cairo is appointed to colle& | 
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ſeveral, additions made to it by his ſucceſſors, when this 
repoſitory of literature was burnt in the civil wars of 

Rome (Cæſar having been obliged to ſet fire to the 

, enemy's fleet, by which means the flames ſpread from 

the dock to the books) it amounted to 700,000, 

The greateſt occaſion of the decay of this city, next 
to the tyranny of the government, was the diſcovery 
of the new way to- the Eaſt Indies by the doubling of 
the Cape of Good: Hope ; for till then it was one of 
the principal marts, where the goods brought from that 

rt of the world were fetched and conveyed into 

urope. Alexandria, like the reſt of Egypt, is ſub- 
ject to the Grand Signior; but whoſe authority ſeems 
limited here, for he is often obliged to comply with 
the humours of the petty princes in this country with 
regard to the adminiſtration. It is fituated fourteen 
miles W. of the moſt weſterly branch of the Nile, 
and 120 N. W. from Grand Cairo. Lat. 30 deg. 39 
min. N. long. 31 deg. 15 min. K. 
ALEXANDRIA, in Italy. See Al ESsANDRTIA. 

ALEXANDRIA, a town of Suſiana, in Perſia, the birth- 

place of Dionyſius, a geographer,” mentioned by Pliny ; 

but its ſituation is not known, © 

| ALFACQS, ſome iſlands fo called, in the province of 
Catalonia, in Spain, near the mouth of the Ebro. 

ALFANDEGA da Fe, a mean place belonging to the 
diſtrict of Torre de Moncorvo, and province of Traz 
los Montes, in Portugal, with only one pariſh; but its 
diſtrict conſiſts of fifteen. | 

ALFARIG, a place in Roſs-ſhire, in Scotland, near which 

are large woods of fir, and ſome of them fifteen or 
twenty miles long. | 

ALFAYTES, a town ſubject to the diſtri of Pinhel, in 
the province of Beira, in Portugal. It contains 500 
inhabitants, and has a diſtrict of two pariſhes, Lat. 
40 deg. 30 min. N. long. 7 deg. 32 min. W. 

ALFEIZERAO, a ſmall town ſubject to the diſtrict of 
Leiria, in the province of Eftremadura, in Portugal. 
It is ſituated on the ſea, and contains 700 inhabitants. 

Lat. 39 deg. 30 min. N. long. q deg. 10 min. W. 

ALFELD, a town of Lower Saxony, in the biſhopric of 

HFildeſheim, in Germany, ſubje& to that prelate. It 

is ſituated ten miles S. of the city of Hildeſheim. Lat. 

52 deg. To min. N. long. deg. 56 min. E. 

ALFIDENA, an ancient town of the Hither Abruzzo, 

in the kingdom of Naples, in Italy. It is now but a 
ſmall place, though it gives the title of Marquis, and 
was formerly famous in the war of the Samnites. Lat. 

441 deg. 50 min. N. long. 13 deg. 40 min. E. 

ALFORD, or AFORD, a ſmall town of Aberdeenſhire, 

in Scotland. It is fituated on the S. fide” of the Don, 

at its junction with the Leochel. Here is the ſeat of 
a exe which comprehends ſixteen pariſhes. In 
this part of 'the country, at the ſource of the river Do- 
vern, or Divern, is a valley called Calbrach, ſituated 
between the ſteep mountains of Buck, or Buychk, 
which abounds with paſture; where the people live in 
tents, or ſheallings (a cuſtomary way in the moun- 
tainous parts -of the highlands) during ſummer, but 
| generally remove to the towns in winter. It lies twen- 

« ty-two' miles W. from Aberdeen, and ſeventy-nine N. 

rom Edinburgh. 

ALFRETON, or ALFER TON, a market-town in the 
hundred of Scarſdale, in Derbyſhire, noted for good 
ale, and alſo for being the burial-place of Alfred the 
Great. It lies, ſix, miles from Cheſterfield, and 135 

from London. Near it begin thoſe vaſt extenſive 
moors in this country, which are ſo dangerous by rea- 
' ſon of their bogs and rocks. It has a fair on July 
20, for horſes and horned cattle. 

ALFWOM, a royal domain of Elfsborg 
the province of Weſt-Gothland, in Sweden. | 

 ALGAGIOTA, a ſmall town in the diſtrict of Balagna, 

on this fide the mountains, in Corſica. It has walls, 
and is fortified by 'a few baſtions. In 1731 it was 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the malecontents of that 

iſland, but has ſince that time been repaired. Lat. 42 

deg. 20 min. N. long. 9 deg. 45 min. E. TY 

ALGARRIA, the thirc {dition of New Caſtile, in 
Spain. It conſtitutes the northern part of that pro- 
vince; and in it is ſituated Madrid, the capital of all 


; Spain, wh ALGARVE, 


territory, in 


AL Q 
ALGARVE, or ALGARBE, in Latin Aparbium, a 


province of Portugal, and formerly erected into a 
kingdom by the Moors. It is bounded to the N. by the 
province of Alentejo, from which it is divided by the 
mountains Caldeirao and Monachique; to the E. by 
Andaluſia; to the 8. and W. by the ſea. Its extent 
from E. to W. is between twenty-ſeven and twenty- 
eight miles, but from N. to 8. only between five and fix. 
Some old authors call it Cuneus, that is, the Wedge, 
as being wedged in by the ocean and the Guadiana. 
Its ancient inhabitants were the Turdetani, Baſtuli, 
and Turduli ; and afterwards the Romans had here 
ſome conſiderable colonies. , Its preſent name it had 
from the Moors, ſince before their arrival in this coun- 
try it was not known in Spain. Geographers are not 
agreed, whether it ſignifies a level and fruitful country, 
or a country lying towards the weſt. In Algarve are 
three famous promontories, ms Cabo de S. Vin- 
cente, Cabo do Carveiro, and Cabo de S. Maria, or 
the Capes of St. Vincent, Carveiro, and St. Mary. 
Anciently Algarve comprehended a larger tract of 
land than it does at preſent ; for it extended beyond 
the whole coaſt of Cape St. Vincent, as far as the town 
of Almeria, in the kingdom of Granada, and even to 
that tra& of Africa which is oppoſite to it. At pre- 
ſent it includes only the above-mentioned diſtrict; and 
though, in the title of the King of Spain, he be ſtiled 
alſo King of Algarve, Algezira, &c. yet the addition 
of the town of Algezira reſtrains the meaning of the 
word Algarve; . has reſpect to the ancient geogra- 
phy of Spain, after ſhaking off the Mooriſh yoke; or 
to that ſtrip of land on the ſea-coaſt, from the county 
of Niebla as far as Almeria; as alſo to that tract in 
Africa lying oppoſite to it, where are ſituated the towns 
of Ceuta and Tangiers, including even the kingdom 
of Fez; and conſequently does not relate to Algarve 
in Portugal. 

The fertility of this country, moſtly mountainous, 
conſiſts, exc'uſive of oil, wine, and wheat, of which 


articles they have great plenty in ſome parts, princi- |. 


pally in an uncommon quantity of figs, raiſins, al- 
monds, and other fruits; though not of ſo exquiſite 
a flavour as thoſe of Spain. = this kingdom are 
reckoned four cities, twelve towns, and fixty villages, 
ſome of which are very populous. The number of 
all the pariſhes amounts to ſixty-ſeven; and theſe are 
ſuppoſed to contain 60,688 fouls. . 

This kingdom of Algarve belongs of right to the 
crown of Portugal, though the Kings of Caſtile and 
Leon have diſputed it, as might be made appear from 
ſcveral authentic documents and treaties; but ſuch a 
recital would here prove too tedious. 

The word Algarve having ſuch an extenſive mean- 
ing, as has been above-mentioned, the Kings of Por- 
tugal have ſtiled themſelves Kings of Al both 
on this and the other fide of the ſea, in Africa: tho” 
they only poſſeſſed a part of the Hither Algarve; yet 
afterwards they made themſelves maſters of the towns 
of Ceuta, Tangiers, and many other parts of Algarve, 
on the further ſide of the ſea, in Africa. 

This kingdom is ſubdivided into three juriſdictions, 
namely, the comarca of Faro, the diſtricts of Lagos 
and Tavira; the two laſt conſiſting of lands that be- 
long to the crown, and the firſt of ſuch lands as the 
Queens of Portugal are donataries or dowagers of. 

As palm-trees abound in Algarve, the poor, people 
employ themſelves in working up the leaves of them 
into a yariety of forms: yet, upon the whole, this 
province, notwithſtanding its maritime ſituation, com- 
modious harbours, and inland ana ſeems to have | 
been treated by the Kings of Portugal rather as a con- 
2 province, than a part of their own native king- 


om, 

ALGERI, ALGHER, or ALGIERI, a town of Cape 
Ligatori, one of the two ſubdiviſions of the iſland of 

Sardinia, in Upper Italy, and on its 2 waa It is 
tuated on a bay, in which is a coral-fiſhery. It is 

alſo the reſidence of a Biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 

the Archbiſhop of Saſſari, and lies ſixteen miles 8. of 

2 lp. Lat. 41 deg. 30 min. N. long. 8 deg. 40 
Ns 6. | 


a 
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ALGEZIRAS, or AL GEZ IRE, an old town of the 
kingdom of Seville, one of the three ſubdiviſions of 
Andaluſia, in Spain. It has a harbour, moſtly ruin- 
ous, and ſituated on an angle of the ſea, or narrow 
gulph. At preſent it conſiſts of ſcattered houſes, 
which ſtand between the rubbiſh of decayed build- 
ings; ſo that in general the place is in a poor, mean 

condition. Algezira in Arabic ſignifies an iſland, and 

from its harbour being formed by two iſlands, the 
town has been called Algeziras, in the plural num- 
ber. In its neighbourhood anciently ſtood the city 
of Kalpe. Here the Moors made their firſt land- 
ing in Spain,.and maintained this place near 700 years: 
Between the mountain and promontory of Algeziras, 
and the mountain at the foot of which Gibraltar is 
ſituated, is a bay. See GIBRALTAR, It lies almoſt 
ſixteen miles W. of Gibraltar. Lat. 35 deg. 57 min. 
N. long. 11 deg. 18 min. E. 5 

ALGEZ UR, or ALJESUR, a ſmall place in the diſtrict 

of Logos, and kingdom of Algarve, in Portugal. 
It contains 800 inhabitants, and has a diſtrict of one 
pariſh, Its old caſtle is one of thoſe which are borne 
in the royal arms of Portugal, 

ALGHER. See ALGER. 

ALGIATE, a ſmall place in the Milaneſe, a duchy of 
Upper Italy. Lat. 45 deg. 30 min. N. long. 9 deg. 
10 min. E. 

ALGIBARRO TA, or ALJUBARROTA, a ſmall 
town, ſubject to the diſtrict of Leiria, in Por- 
tugueſe Eſtremadura. It contains 1600 inhabitants, 
who are divided into two pariſhes. Not far from this 
place King John I. defeated the Caſtilians in the year 
1385. Lat. 39 deg. 30 min. N. long. 8 deg. 40 
min. E. 

ALGIERS, or AR GIER, a kingdom of Africa, bounded 
on the E. by Tunis, from which it is divided by the 
river Suf-gemar; on the W. by the kingdom of Fez, 
from which it is ſeparated by the rivers Malvia and 
Zha or Zis; on the N. it is waſhed by the Mediterra- 
nean; and on the S. defended by the Deſerts of Nu- 
midia. It extends from one and a half deg. W. to al- 
moſt nine and a half E. long. and from 31 to 37 deg. N. 
latitude; being from N. to S. where broadeſt, about 

50 miles, though in other places not above 180. 
me of our atlas's ſtretch its length to 570 miles, and 
its breadth to 250. 

This country is by moſt geographers ſuppoſed to 
be the Mauritania Cæſarienſis of the Romans; and this 
is apparent from the city of Cæſarea, which was 
built in it by King Juba, in honour of Cæſar Auguſtus, 
After its conqueſt by the Arabs it was called for a long 
time the kingdom of Tremecen, containing then the 
provinces of Algier, Bugia, Conſtantina, 
&c. but ſince they have all become ſubject to that 
of Algier. Moſt of theſe provinces are inhabited by 
the Moors, who were driven hither out of Spain. 
Beſides thoſe, here are a great mixture of Turks and 
Janizaries, who come hither from the Levant to ſeek 
their fortune; native Moors, tributary to the Turks, 
and called Cabey-leſeu ; Azuages, who come down 
from the mountains of Couque and Labez; a great 
many Jews and Moriſcos expelled from Spain, and 
Tagacins from Arragon and Catalonia; not to men- 
tion great numbers of Chriſtian ſlaves taken at ſea. 
Beſides all theſe, here are the Larbuſſes, or Arabs, who 
live moſtly in the open country; ſome along the rivers ; 
others in the deſerts, where they wander in ſuch 
droves as to value the Viceroys of Algiers no more 
than they formerly did the Kings of Tremecen. They 
do indeed pay tribute.to the Turkiſh Baſhaw who 
commands; but if he or the Algerines 0 about to 
make war againſt them, they immediately retire to 
Biledulgerid, where they cannot be purſued, and infeſt 
them with frequent incurſions. 

The climate is ſo temperate, that both in ſummer 
and winter the trees are cloathed with conſtant verdure. 
In February they begin to bud, in April their fruit is 
in full growth, and in — they are generally ripe. 
The grapes are fit to pull in June, and the figs, 
peaches, nectarines, olives, nuts, &c. in the month 
of Auguſt, The ſoil is 5 various, ſome barren and 


bot, 
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hot, others fertile; eſpecially the mountainous parts 
W. of Tenez, Bugia, and Algier Proper: others, as 
the northern part towards the ſea, abound in excellent 
paſture- grounds. In moſt parts are many deſerts, which 
harbour lions, oſtriches, porcupines, buffalos, wild 
boars, ſtags, monkeys, eameleons, and many other 
animals; beſides a great variety of all ſorts of game. 
The towns even along the ſea-coaſts are but few, and 
thoſe thinly peopled, the metropo!is excepted. Thoſe 
in the inland country are ſtill fewer, and inhabited by 


| a ſtout and ſavage people, who trade to Biledulgerid and 


the countries of the negroes. 125 

The names of its principal rivers are the following: 
1. The Zha or Ziz; 2. Hued-habra, which falls into 
the Ziz; 3. Teſne; 4. Mina; 5. The Zilif; 6. Ce- 
lef; 7. Hued-el-quebir, called by the Chriſtians Zinga- 
nor; 8. Suf-gemar, which in its courſe receives ſe- 
veral ſmaller rivers into its ftream ; 9. Yadoch or La- 
dok: and laſtly, 10. Guadi-borbar or Guadil-barbar: 
The exact ſources and courſes of all which ſeem 
hitherto not to have been truly traced. 

The government of Algiers is at preſent purely re- 


publican; but under the protection of the Grand Sig- 


nior, though formerly ſubject to that Prince, who ſent 
a Dey or Baſhaw among them. But theſe officers 
oppreſſing the people with heavy taxes and their arbi- 
trary government, the Janizaries and the militia in 


time became ſo powerful, that they depoſed them, and 


ſet up others in their room; at which the Ottoman 
Porte was forced to wink, leſt the people ſhould at- 
tempt an open revolt, and ſo totally ſhake off the 
Turkiſh yoke. Since which time their power hath 


been curtailed in ſuch a manner, that they can do no- 


thing without the conſent of the divan, which con- 


fiſts principally of the ſoldiers, and hath engroſſed the 
whole power into their own hands: ſo that the Dey 
has no more than the bare title, and is only to 
take care that the republic do nothing in prejudice to 
The divan commonly conſiſts of 800 
members, but upon extraordinary occaſions generally 
of 1500. In their meetings, when the Aga who pre- 


-- ſides hath propoſed a queſtion,” the Dey is allowed 


only to deliver his opinion, -and to give his ſingle vote 
with the reſt. The ſecretary, who regiſters all the acts 
of the council, is the next officer to the Aga: beſides 
which there are ſeveral others. 

The Algerines are very great pirates, and reckoned 
the moſt dangerous of all the Africans. They are ex- 
tremely greedy of gain, and cruel to ſuch as fall into 
their hands, eſpecially Chriſtians: and they make not 


the leaſt ſcruple of violating the moſt ſacred treaties to 


ſerve their intereſt. 

The kingdom of Algier is divided by Marmol into 
four provinces, namely, Tremecen or Teleſin, Tenez, 
Algier, and Bugia or Buggia. But the Turks now 


- divide it into the following _— which run from 


* 


* W. 5 vey 8 3. N eri; 
ugia; 5. Algier; 6. Sargel; 7. Mo 8. Oran; 
J. Helo, — Humanber 3 ae Teleſſa N 12. Te- 
nez; 
15. Milianaz 16: Beni Araxid; 17. Angued; and, 


18. Tremecen. - 


ALGIERS Proper, a province of Africa, ſo denominated 


' bounded on the E. by _ 


from its capital, the metropolis of this whole kingdom. 
It is one of the four parts of the ancient kingdom of 
Tremecen or Tremizan, otherwiſe Telenſine. It is 
on the W. by Tenez; 


by Mount Atlas on the S. and by the Mediterranean 


from the mouth of the Chinelaf to the northern con- 


ſines of Bugia. On the N. the plains of it are moſtly 
inhabited by Arabs, ſtiled Aben Terixa, and the 


mountainous parts by the Bereberes, and by the Azua- 


es, who moſtly live by feeding theit numerous herds 


rom place to place; yet have ſome ſort of tradeſmen 


among them, eſpecially weavers. Theſe are an anci- 


ent, ſtout, and warlike people, and formerly were very 
conſiderable and powerful; but are now extremely poor, 


and ſcattered here and there through moſt part of Bar- 
bary: but their chief reſidence is in the provinces of 


Tremecen and Fez, and in the mountains between 


Tunis and Biledulgerid. Theſe laſt, by driving a trade 
with the Tuneſe and Algerines, are the rich 


of all, 


13. Lubez kingdom; 14. Couco kingdom; 


— 
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inſomuch that they have been former ſtrong enough 


to make war againſt thoſe nations, and even againſt the 
Turks, and that with good ſucceſs. 

The African hiſtorians, particularly Ibn-al-rakic, 
affirm them to be ſome of thoſe Phœnicians who fled 
from Joſhua and the Iſraelites, according to an inſcrip- 
tion in the Punic tongue engraved on a 1b, 
in words to the following purpoſe: We are fled 
<< hither from the preſence of that great robber Joſhua 
the ſon of Nun.” They are a kind of Chriſtians 
that neither ſhave their beards nor cut their hair; and, 
by way of diſtinction, affect to wear a blue croſs 
painted or burnt in their cheek or hand. | 

The territory of Algiers is fertile in fruits, and the 
plain of Moligia produces corn, barley, and oats, two 
or three times a year, beſides other grain: the melons in 
this country are of an exquiſite taſte, ſome of which 
ripen in ſummer, and others in winter. Their vines 
are very large and thick, and the bunches of grapes 
commonly a foot and a half long. They have ſome 
woods and deſerts which ſwarm with wild beaſts, ſuch 
as thoſe before-mentioned ; beſides ſerpents and other 
venomous creatures, Among the former, Gramaye 
tells us of two which are of a peculiar fort; the one 
called gapard, which can be eaſily tamed, and is made 


uſe of for hunting like a dog. Its head is like that of 


a cat, the hind legs longer than the fore, and the 


tail finely mottled : but it is ſo apt to run itſelf beyond 


its ſtrength, that they are obliged now and then to 
carry it on their horſes, till it recovers itſelf. The 
other is between a dog and a fox; and its. breath faſt- 
ing is ſaid to cure numbneſs in the limbs. 


ALGIERS, the capital of the formidable kingdom of the 


ſame name. It is the conſtant reſidence of the court, 


the poſt of the main body of the Turkiſh foldiery, and 


the ſtation of the gallies, which make it the centre of 


rately 


the government, and of the whole military force of the 


ſtate. 


The moſt probable opinion is, that this city was 


originally built by Juba II. father of Ptolemy, who 


gave it the name of Jol, or Julius Cæſarea, as a public 
and perpetual acknowledgment of the favour conferred 
on him by the Emperor Cæſar Auguſtus. And it is 
very wel! known to antiquarians, that the reverſe of 
ſeveral medals of the Emperors Claudius and Antoni- 
nus, is a city with the name of Julia Cæſarea. 
Towards the cloſe of the ſeventh century, the Ma- 


hometan Arabians, making incurſions into Africa to 
propagate their religion, over-run all the Mauritania 


Cæſarienſis. They ſeemed eſpecially to exert their 
hatred againſt every thing which bore the name of Ro- 
man, deſtroyin all their noble works, and changing 
the name of places; among which this city was by 
them called Algezair (i. e. in Arabic, belonging to an 
iſland) becauſe there was an iſland before the city, to 
which it is now joined by a mole, and forms one fide 
of the harbour. * The Bereberes, who are deſcended 
from an Arabian Prince called Moztgana, had ſepa- 
ſubdued this place, for which reaſon it is till 
called among the Arabians, Gezaira Al-Beni-Mozt- 

na. | 

This city is ſituated betwixt the provinces of Tenez 
and Bugia, is waſhed by the Mediterranean ſea to- 


 wards'the N. and is about a league in compaſs, form- 


% 


kept white, 


ing a grand amphitheatre from the declivity of the hill 
on which it ſtands to the ſea-ſhore. 

From the terraſſes of the ſeveral houſes there is an 
uninterrupted proſpect of the ſea; and, being always 
ive the city, at a diſtance, the appear- 
ance of a whiteſter's ground covered with linen. 

The ſtreets are ſo narrow, that two perſons cannot 
conveniently walk a- breaſt; the middle is ſo much lower 
than the fides, they form' a kind of breaſt-work, be- 
tween which is the paſſage, which added to their ex- 
treme naſtineſs, makes it very diſagreeable walking; 
beſides meeting with camels, horſes, mules, and aſſes, 
which you muſt give way to at firſt notice, or pa- 
tiently bear the conſequences of your inadvertency- 
But it is ſtill worſe to meet a Turkiſh ſoldier ; for 32 


. Chriſtian.of any rank muſt ſtand cloſe _— the wall 
| 


not fail to aſ- 
There 


till he has paſſed by, otherwiſe he wou 
ſert his ſuperiority by ſome cruel outrage. 


A . 

There is but one ſtreet of a convenient breadth, 
This ſtreet reaches from the eaſt to the welt end of the 
city. It is wider in ſome parts than in others, eſpe- 
cially where corn and other proviſions are daily ex- 
poſed to ſale, and the chief tradeſmen keep their 

ops. 

L e narrowneſs of the ſtreets is thought to be a 
ſhelter from the heat of the ſun ; but it is evident that 
this diſpoſition proceeds partly from the earthquakes to 
which it is ſubject, ſince the fronts of almoſt all the 
houſes are ſupported by rafters from one to the other 
acroſs the ſtreet. In the year 1717 it felt ſeveral very 
violent ſhocks for nine months ſucceſſively, which oc- 
caſioned a moſt diſmal calamity ; for all the inhabitants, 
except the divan and officers of ſtate, who kept with 
the Dey in his palace, left the city. All the ways 
were covered with tents crowded with poor inhabi- 


tants, many of whom periſhed through mere want. 


Within half a league of the city, not only the villa's 
were overthrown, but the earth itſelf was rent and 
torn up. 

The foundations and lower parts of the walls of the 
city are of free-ſtone, but the upper parts are of brick. 
Towards the land, their greateſt height is about thirty 
feet, and forty towards the ſea; On the walls are ſe- 
veral old ſquare towers; and at the ſouth-weſt end of 
the city is an old fort, ſeparated from it by a wall, with 
a foſſe twenty feet broad, and ſeven feet deep. It is 
called Alcaſabat, has a ſtrong garriſon, and was the 
only fortreſs when the city was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Arabians. | 

The city is deſtitute of any conſtant ſupply of freſh 
water; and thdugh every houſe is provided with a ciſ- 
tern, a ſcarcity of rain often reduces them to great 
ſtreights. Formerly the inhabitants were obliged to 
fetch it from the country; but in 1611 one of the 
Moors, who had been driven out of Spain, having diſ- 
covered a ſpring upon an eminence near the Emperor's 
fort, about three quarters of a mile from the city, pro- 
poſed to the Dey the advantage of bringing that water 
into the city. The Moor was rewarded, and the pro- 
ject executed by building an aqueduct, which diſtribu- 
ted the water through ſeveral pipes to above an hun- 
dred conduits, both in town and country. All theſe 
pipes terminate in a reſervoir at the end of the mole, 
which is the watering-place for the ſhipping. Every 
conduit has a ladle chained to it for common uſe. 
The water which runs from theſe conduits, or which 
is ſpilled in drinking, is collected again, and runs 
through a great number of ſewers, carrying the filth 
of the town into a large ditch, through which it runs 
into the harbour. This, eſpecially at low-water in 
the hot ſeaſon, occaſions an inſufferable ſtench. 

Thoſe who go to the conduits to drink or fill their 
pitchers, muſt not ſtand upon their rank, but patiently 
wait their turn, except a Turk, who is ſure to take 
the precedence of all others; nor muſt a Jew offer 
to ſerve himſelf while there is a Moor, or ſo much as a 
ſlave preſent. The city-gates, which are five in num- 
ber, are always open from day-break to ſun-ſet. The 
Mole-gate is towards the E. and at its entrance are 
five bells, brought from Oran in 1708, as a trophy of 
that important conqueſt ; for ſuch it may juſtly be ſaid 
to be, both for the ſecurity of the country, — the ſe- 
veral advantages of its commerce. In 1717 the Dey 
had ſold theſe bells to a Leghorn Jew, who had accor- 
Bus 15 them on board a veſſel bound for Italy. 
But the being informed that there was ſilver in the 
bells, which the Ko had the art of extracting from the 
coarſer metal, and being no alchemiſt, he credited the 
information, telling the Jew, that he did not wonder 
at his willingneſs to buy them, and diſpatch in getting 
them on board, ſince there was a large mixture of filver in 
the compoſition. The Jew remonſtrated to him, that the 
value of bells conſiſted chiefly in their formation ; that 
they were never melted down unleſs cracked, or other- 
wile unſerviceable; and that, in ſuch a caſe, it was 
not poſhble to- extract the little ſilver which was ima- 
gined to be mixed with the other metal in order to im- 
prove the ſound. But the Dey was inflexible, ſuſpect- 


ing ſome fallacy in theſe reaſons, as they came from a | 


Jew. He was therefore obliged to return the bells, 
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and take his money again. It was aſterwards reſolved, 
that oy ſhould be perpetually kept at the entrance 
of the Mole-gate, as a monument of victory over the 
Spaniards. | 

The Babazira-gate is a little to the S. of the Mole, 
and opens into the harbour. It is commonly called 
the Fiſh-gate, becauſe it is the rendezvous of the 
fiſning-boats. Within it is a dock for the building 
of ſhips. 

The New gate, or Babaxdit, towards the S. S. W. 
leads to the Emperor's fort. 

The gate of Babazon is due 8. The ramparts near 
it are places for public executions. Some criminals 
are hanged, and highwaymen are thrown from the top 
of the ramparts, upon hooks faſtened into the walls at 
equal diſtances, ä 

The gate of Babalouet is ſituated on the N. With- 

out this gate are the burying- places of the Chriſtians 
and Jews, and alſo the place of their executions. The 
Chriſtians are variouſly puniſhed, but burning is ap- 
pointed for the Jews. | 

Near the city, on the land- ſide, are four caſtles, o 
which the moſt conſiderable is that of the Emperor, 
ſo called from its being begun by the Emperor Charles 
V. but 2 by Aſſan Pacha in 1545. It ſtands 
on the S. S. W. in an advantageous r com- 


manding the ſea, town, and the adjacent country. 


The New caftle, commonly called the Star, is an 
heptagon, ſituated on an eminence to the S. W. It 
was built by Aſſan, becauſe the Spaniſh army had poſted 
itſelf here, and erected a battery. 

The two others are called Babazon and Babalouet, 
becauſe fituated oppoſite, and near the gates of the 
ſame name; but neither of them are of any conſide- 
ration. | 

E. of the entrance into the harbour, upon the 
point of Cape Matifux, about two leagues diſtance, 
is a fort mounted with twenty guns, called Fort 
Matifux, being the remains of a city of the ſame 
name. It was put in a ſtate of defence, with a ſtrong 
battery, becauſe when the French gallies came to 
bombard the city in 1685, they anchored in a little 
bay under this cape. 

Along the ſhore on the W. ſide of the city, are two 
other ſmall forts. At about half a league from the 
city is the Engliſh fort, with twelve pieces of cannon, 
ſo called becauſe ſome Engliſh ſhips being becalmed, 
anchored cloſe by the ſhore. This made the Algerines 
apprehend th. t it was too convenient a place for a de- 
ſcent to be left unguarded. 

The other 'fort, which is at the ſame diſtance from 
the Engliſh, is built on a neck of. land called Fiſh- 
point, becauſe the fiſhing boats come to an anchor in 
a ſmall bay near this place. It has but four guns, 
and was built becauſe a galley, by ſtreſs of weather 
in the night, ran into the bay, and put to ſea again 
in the face of all the Algerines. 

All theſe caſtles together would prove but an in- 
ſignificant defence againſt a body of good troops, with 
a proper train of artillery, being commanded by higher 

rounds, | 

, The beſt fortifications are at the entrance into the 
harbour, whoſe ſituation adds to its ſecurity ; be- 
ſides, the danger to which ſhips would be expoſed in 
the road, and along the coaſt, in a northerly wind, 
which is always very violent, and occaſions a terri- 
ble ſea, | 

The harbour, whoſe greateſt depth. is fifteen feet, 
is the effect of labour and induſtry, and is formed by 
a mole of above five hundred geometrical paces, ly- 
ing N. E. and S. W. from the town, to a little iſland 
or rock. From whence alſo another mole, of the ſame 
length with the former, is carried N. and S. as a 
ſhelter to the harbour, In the angle of theſe. two 
moles, is built a ſquare edifice, in the middle of which 
is a court with rails, and four fountains made uſe of 
for ablutions, when the hour of prayer is proclaimed. 
Round the four ſides is a ſtone-ſeat, covered with a 
mat. Here the admiral and officers of the navy hold 
their daily meetings, Along the fide of the mole is 
a key or wharf, for the loading and unloading of 
ſhips, and for mooring gallies and other veſſels, o 

n 


david. 'G 
On che N. fide of the rock is the ey fort, 


- Which is carefully maintained for the ſecurity of the 


ſhips. It has three fine batteries of braſs cannon. S. 
of this fort there is another to defend the entrance 
of the harbour, with batteries well-pointed from N. 
- toS. mounted with eighty pieces of cannon, of thirty- 
ſix, eighteen, and twelve pounders. Moſt of them 
were taken from the Tunizeens in 1617. Some of 
them have the arms of France, being thoſe which 
were left by the French at Gigery in 1664. Beſides 
theſe, there is a platform near the Mole-gate of fix 
pieces of cannon, which alſo commands the harbour. 
On the N. and S. mole are ſeveral ines for 


| naval ſtores, and the cargoes of prizes, with a ſmall 


dock for building ſhips. 
- "The veſſels are laſhed cloſe to each other, and 
ſometimes in the winter great damage is done; for 
when the wind ſets in from the northward, it occaſions 


a great ſwell in the harbour. As the mole is 5 | 


expoſed to the northward, to ſecure it from the hi 

" feas, which breaks upon a ſand at the foot of this 
mole, the ſlaves of the Deylik are kept at work the 
whole year, in bringing blocks of ſtone from a quarry 
near the F —_ and laying them in on the ſand to 
ſecure the mole. The weight and impetuoſity of the 
ſea waſhing away theſe ſtones, makes ſuch a conſtant 
ſupply neceſſary. 

* this city are ten large, and ſmall -moſques, 
three colleges and public ſchools, beſides thoſe for 
children, which are without number ; and five bagnio's, 
which ſerve as barracks for the ſlaves of the Deylik or 
government. Theſe bagnio's are ſpacious buildings, 
under a guardian and ſubordinate officers, who have 
their ſeveral functions, and are frequently to deliver 
the Dey an account of the m » expences, &c. 
and to inform him of any thing which requires his 
authority. 

The houſes are built of brick and ſtone, generally 
ſquare, having a large paved court in the middle. 
Round this court are four galleries ſupported by pil- 
lars, within which are the lower apartments. Over 
theſe galleries are others, ſupported alſo with pillars. 
The valves, or folding-doors of the rooms, reach to 
the cieling, which is commonly the height of the 
gallery- Gn each fide is only a ſmall window, the 

oor itſelf admitting ſufficient light. Theſe galleries 
are the foundation of a terraſs, which is equally con- 
venient, both for walking and drying linen. Many 
raiſe a little garden on it. It is uſual alſo on the 
terraſs to have a little ſummer-houſe, either for buſi- 
neſs, or to view the ſea; the greateſt amuſement of 
the Algerines being to fee if their corſairs bring in 
any Prizes. ' | 
he chimnies are far from disfiguring the edifice, 
being ſo contrived that they riſe in the form of little 
domes, at each _ of the terraſs. They are always 
kept very clean and white-waſhed, which makes them 
ornamental to the building. The chambers have no 
light but from the court ; for facing the ftreets there 
are only ſome very ſmall grated windows, to let a 
little light into their pantries, and the ſervants cham- 
bers, which are built along the great ſtair-caſe, but 
do not open on it. They are obliged by law to 
whiten the inſide of their houſes and terraſs every 


TM giers affords ſeveral fine houſes, whoſe fronts pro- 
miſe no ſuch thing. Moſt of theſe have been built by 
the Deys, Pachas, and ſuch as have had, the manage- 
ment of the revenues, which 2 room to ſuſpect 
that their whole attention did not centre in the 
blic. Many of theſe are paved all over with mar- 
Pie, the pillars of the ſame, and the cielings of moſt 
excellent ſculpture, adorned with fine painting and 
ilding. 
* There is no n or ** in the whole city, ſo 
chat one may walk almoſt all over it upon the terraſſes, 
where, in houſes of an unequal height, there is alwa 
_ a ladder as a communication, when neighbours are diſ- 
poſed to ſpend a chearful evening together. Though it 
is ſo eaſy to make one's way into houſes, they bein 
open at the roof, no theft is ever heard of ; becauſe if 


a” 


. cleanſing the apartments. 
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a ſtranger is apprehended in a houſe without ſending in 
his name, he ſeldom eſcapes a capital puniſhment. 
Exclufive of the Chriſtians, its inhabitants are com. 
puted at near an hundred thouſand, of which number 
there are five thouſand Jewiſh families of African ex. 


traction. 


In 1650 the building of the five caſſerias was un- 
dertaken, which are very grand ſtructures, and the 
barracks of the ſingle men among the Turkiſh ſoldiers. 
They are * three in a large room, and care- 
fully attended by ſlaves at the government's expence. 
Great numbers of theſe are alſo conſtantly employed in 
All the courts of theſe 
barracks have fountains for the ablutions preceding 
their ſala or prayer. Every barrack contains fix hun- 
dred ſoldiers. The married men, of whom the fac 
greateſt part are renegadoes, are excluded from theſe 
public barracks, quartering elſewhere at their own ex- 
pence. 

Here are four fondacas, or albergas, as they are cal- 
led in the Lingua Franca. Theſe are large buildings 
eg to private perſons, in which are ſeveral 
courts, chambers, and ware-houſes, to let; and, on ac- 
count of their conveniencies for men and goods, are 
frequented by Levantine and other merchants. Such 
ſoldiers alſo as are not admitted into the barra ks, or 
will not confine themſelves to regulations, take up 
their quarters here. Neither is there any inn or tavern 
in Algiers, or any other town in the kingdom, where 
ſtrangers can reſort. Indeed ſo few ſtrangers come 
hither, that they would fail of getting a ſubſiſtence. 
All Chriſtians, who come hither upon bufineſs, are 
entertained by thoſe to whom they are recommended ; 
or, if an accident has brought them, by the conſul of 
their nation: for as theſe miniſters never. fail to offer 
an apartment in their houſe to any creditable ſtranger, 
ſo. with the ſame generous pleaſure they receive any 
whom misfortunes have brought hither. 

There are indeed little places of entertainment, 
which the ſlaves of the Deylik are allowed to keep in 
the bagnio's; but their pot rei are only the pooreſt 
of the natives. The Jews alſo let out ready-furniſhed 
apartments to ſtrangers of their religion. 

There are in Algiers a great number of houſes, where 
hot baths are kept for public uſe, and at a very cheap 
rate; for beſides the ſeveral ablutions to be performed be- 
fore the five daily prayers, the Algerines never fail uſing 
the bath daily, unleſs hindered by urgent buſineſs. Theſe 
are of different ſize and elegance, according to the 
different ranks of men; but their conſtruction is almoſt 
univerſally the ſame. The manner and cuſtoms of 
theſe baths may be underſtood from the following rela- 
tion of a gentleman who viſited them. 

&« Curioſity led us one day to go thither, attended 
„ by the interpreter of the 2 company. We 
% were carried into a ſaloon finely illuminated, and 
covered with mats, where they undreſſed us, and 
“ afterwards covered us with two napkins; the one 
<« tied about us like a petticoat, and the other like a 


e mantle on our ſhoulders. From hence we were 


fed into another chamber, where we remained ſome 
« time in an agreeable warmth, the better to prepare 
us for the ſudden, exceſs of heat into which we were 
„to paſs. From hence we procceded to the grand 


“ ſaloon of the bath, which is a ſpacious dome, paved 


„ with white marble, having ſeveral cloſets in it, in 
« which perſons are ſecretly waſhed and rubbed. We 
„ were bid to fit down upon a circular marble ſeat in 
« the middle of the hall, which we had no ſooner 
«- done, than we became ſenſible of fo vaſt an increaſe 
4 of heat, that we ſoon ſweated through our napkins- 
After this each of us ſeparately was led into 2 
« cloſet, of a milder temperature, where, after ſpread- 
ing a white cloth on the floor, and taking off our 
« napkins, they laid us down, leaving us to the far- 
ether operation of two naked, robuſt negroes. T 

<« negroes being newly come from Biledulgerid, and 
c conſeque:.tly not only ſtrangers to the Lingua Franca, 
« but even Sraking Arabic different from that of 
% Algiers, I could not ſignify to them in what manner 
I would be treated; for they handled me as roughly 


. 
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« gg if I had been a Moor inured to hardſhip. Kneel- 
« ing with one knee upon the ground, each took me 
« by a leg, and fell to rubbing the ſoles of my feet 
« with a pumice-ſtone, to defricate the calloſities. 
« After this operation on my feet, they put their hands 
« in a little camblet bag, and rubbed me all over with 
« it as hard as they could. The diſtortions of my 
« countenance might eaſily give them to underſtand 
« what I endured ; but ſo far from pitying me, that 
« they rubbed on, ſmiling at each other, and ſome- 
« times vouchſafing to give me an encouraging look, 
« indicating by their geſtures the good it would do me. 
« Whilſt they were thus currying me, they likewiſe 
« almoſt drowned me, by throwing warm water upon 
« me with large ſilver veſſels, which were in the ba- 
« ſon under a cock faſtened in the wall. 

« When this was over, they raiſed me up, putting 
c my head under the cock, by which means the water 
« flowed all over my body; and, as if this was not 
« ſufficient, my attendants continued plying their veſ- 
« ſels. Then having dried me with very fine white 
« napkins, they each of them very grateful! kiſſed my 
« hand. I conſtrued this ceremony as a ſign that all 
« my torment was over, and was going out to dreſs 
« myſelf; but one of the negroes, grimly ſmiling, ſtopt 
« me, whilſt the other ſoon returned with a kind of 
« earth, which they began to rub all over my body, 
« without conſulting my inclination. I was as much 
« ſurpriſed to ſee it take off all the hair, as I was pained 
« jn the operation; for this inflammatory earth is ſo 
« quick in its effect, that it burns the very ſkin if it 
& be left on the body. This being finiſhed, I went 


« through a ſecond ablution; after which one of them 


« ſeized me behind by the ſhoulders, and ſetting his 
'« two knees againſt my buttocks, made my bones 
« crack, that, for a time, I thought they were entirely 


te diſlocated. Nor was this all; for after whirling me | 


« about like a top, to the right and left, he delivered 
tc me to his comrade, who uſed. me in the ſame man- 
« ner; and then, to my no ſmall joy, opened the 
&« cloſet- door. I imagined that I had been a long 
tc time under their hands; but theſe ſervants are ſo 
tc nimble and dextrous at theſe operations, that, on 
« conſulting my watch, I found it had laſted but half 
« an hour. The conſul had met with no more favour 
« than myſelf. We reprimanded the interpreter for 
« having left us in ſuch a dilemma; but he had got 
his rubbing-bout into the bargain, and told us, that, 
ce at our coming into the houſe, we ſhould have given 
tc the maſter directions about our treatment; for that 
« we had undergone no more than what is uſual. 

The interpreter gave a quarter of a piaſtre for each, 
e in honour to the c 

three quarters more than the eſtabliſhed rate. Ac- 
„ cordingly the maſter ſeemed as if he could never 
&« thank us enough, and defired us to give him our 
company r but our firſt reception was 
too rough to be repeated.“ 

The women have. their particular baths, where no 
man dares to enter, under any pretence whatever. 
At the ſame time theſe inviolable receſſes are the 
nurſeries of intrigue; for women being attended thi- 
ther by female ſlaves, young men are often introduced 
in the habit of girls; than which nothing is eaſier, 
for the very dreſs of the women conceals the diſguiſe. 

owever, ſome terrible inſtances are not wanting -of 
theſe gallantries being diſcovered. | 

There are at preſent no ſuburbs belonging to the 
city. of Algiers, though they were very large when 
Charles V. landed at Matifux; but after his retreat 
the Turks demoliſhed them, leſt the Spaniards, in a 
ſecond invaſion, might ſeize them by the aſſiſtance of 
the Moors. There are only 
near the of Babazon and Babalouet, ſerving for 


ſtables for the Arabians and Moors .camels, which | 


come loaded with proviſions to the city. 


Each fide of the road, without the gate, is crouded | 
with ſepulchres. Thoſe of the Pachas and the Deys | 


are built near the gate of Babalouet: they are between 
ten and twelve feet high, very curiouſly white-waſhed, 


and built in the form of a dome. There are fix touch- | 


=o other in a circular form, which diſtinguiſhes 


ä 


aracter of the conſul; that being 


a few houſes to be ſeen | 


from cultivatin 


ſon of 


_ pected from the at of the rind. 
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them from all the reſt. Theſe are the ſepulchres of 
ſix Deys, who, by the fury of cabals, were ſtrangled 
the very day of their election, and within a few-days 


of each other. The ſeventh who was choſen main- 
tained his ſtation. 
The tombs of the common people are only made 
by flat ſtones laid on the earth, in the form of a 
coffin; only thoſe at the head and feet are higheſt. 
Thoſe of the Pachas and Deys are diſtinguiſhed by 
a ſtone relievo, in the form of a turben; thoſe of 
the Agas and military officers, by a pike fixed in the 
ground near the cofin. An enſign's ſtaff, with 
gilded truck, denotes thoſe of the Rais, or captains 
the navy. Hali Dey, as a very eminent mark of 
diſtinction, was buried in an encloſed tomb within 
the city. For forty days ſucceſſively his tomb was de- 
corated with flowers, and ſurrounded with people, 
offering up their prayers to God for his ſoul. This 
4 accounted a faint, and a particular favourite 
of Heaven, becauſe he died a natural death; a happi- 
neſs of which there are few inſtances ſince the eſtab- 
liſhment of Deys at Algiers. | 
Without the gates are a'ſo oratories, cells, and 
chapels, dedicated to Morabouts, who have left be- 
hind them the reputation. of ſaints. At theſe the wo- 
men pay their devotions on Fridays. | 
It is a very delightful country, prodigious fertile in 
corn, pulſe, fruits, and flowers; agreeably diverſified 
with cultivated hills and plains. It enjoys a conti- 
nual verdure; for the moiſture of the earth, which is 
always well-watered, preſerves the leaves from being 
ſcorched by the heats, and the mildneſs of the winter 
maintains them on the trees. The inhabitants ſeem 
to overlook this advantage; for, inſtead of making 
beautiful walks, they leave — to its own courſe. 
The vines are of a ſurpriſing beauty, and yield pro- 
portionably. Some climb to the tops of very lofty 
trees, and, extending themſelves to others, form na- 
tural bowers. They were originally planted. by the 
Moors, after their expulſion from Grinidns for he- 
fore that time, the inhabitants of Algiers were fo far 
this generons plant, that they even 
plucked up thoſe which the Chriſtians had planted, in 
order to turn the ground to other uſes. The trees 
uſually begin to bloſſom in February, and in May or 
June the fruits are fully ripe. | | 
Within the adjacent plain, which is four leagues 
in compaſs, where it is terminated” by a mountain, 
they compute 20,000 gardens or plantations. Many 
indeed have no houſe belonging . to them, but only 
huts built with boughs. Near Algiers it is otherwiſe, 
there being grand ſeats, built in the ſame manner as 
thoſe in town. The neatne's of theſe villas is one of 
the chief employments of the gentry's ſlaves. Beyond 
the eaſtern part of this mountain lies a very beautiful 
plain, watered with many rivulets. It is between 


nine and ten leagues in length, four in breadth, and 


is well-peopled by Arabian tribes, It is called the 
Plain of Mutija, the native place of the unfortunate 
Prince Selim Eutemi. Its foil produces yearly two 
crops, and ſometimes three, of wheat, barley, oats, 
and various kinds of pulſe, except ſome few barren 


' ſpots near the ſea, and woods, which ſwarm with ve- 
nomous reptiles. 


The plantations and gardens are not walled-in, 
but only fenced with what we call Barbary fig-trees ; 
and the Algerines ſtile Chriſtians Fig-trees, becauſe 
the ſlayes eat their fruit: a cuſtom” which the Moors 
alſo have lately given into. Immediately after planting 


the leaves of this tree, in order to raiſe fences, they 
take root, and grow incredibly. 


And ſuch is the 
goodneſs of the foil, that in a few years they ſpread 
and multiply beyond bounds. The firſt leaf which is 
planted forms the body of the tree, and the others 
incloſed within it ſtretch. themſelves out into branches. 
Theſe hedges, at their full growth, ate impenetrable, 
not only on account of the cloſeneſs, but alſo by rea- 
e prickles on their leaves, round which grows 
the fruit, whoſe greenneſs continues when ripe. The 
rind is very thick, and far from being palatable : the 
pulp is of a lively red, and better than might . 

e 


fences, 
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_ © fences, beſides being a ſafer incloſure than walls, are | that the ſtrength of the republic may ſuffer no diminu- 
beautiful ornament to the country. : tion. This is an indiſpenſable maxim. 


lere are orange, citron, and other fruit- trees, in great The ſtate has an eighth of all prizes, both with xe. 
- abundance; but they do not arrive to their genuine per- gard to the ſlaves, of which the Dey has the choice 
fection, for want of proper care; tho* one would think and alſo the cargo and veffel, The remaining parts 
the inhabitants ſhould be incited to it by the example are divided among the owners and ſhip's company. 
of foreign conſuls, whoſe villas are delightful beyond The captains, if not ſole proprietors of the ſhips 
imagination. Their improvements and decorations under their command, have at leaſt a ſhare in them. 
* ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the natives. | When they are not fortunate in their cruizes, they rea- 
Never was ſeen in any country fo ſweet a retreat as ar refon their command. | | 
that of the French conſul : among its ſeyeral beauties, eſiacs twenty ſhips, ſmall and great, which num- 
a it is remarkable for a very lofty lime- tree, whoſe lower ber rather increaſes than diminiſhes, particular perſons 
branches, intermixing with thoſe of a circle of maples in the ſummer- time fit out little loops, or row-gal'eys: 
planted round it, form a ggeen parlour, containing but there is uſually a very bad account of them; for bcins 
about ſixty feet in the area, having only one entrance. manned with Moors, made deſperate by their wretch: 
The ſun is not to be ſeen here in the moſt exceſſive edneſs, and quite ignorant how to work a ſhip, either 
, Heats; but the air is cool and fragrant. Near it is a | founder or are ſtranded, if they have the good luck 
well of excellent water, which in half an hour's time not to be taken. 6 
: renders the wine as refreſhing and pleaſant as any The guns on the main decks of their ſhips are not all 
- cellar'in France. Couches are alſo placed in ſeveral twelve pounders, the ſhip of the Deylik only having 
places; and in this delightful dormitory the proprie- her lower tier of that bore, the ſecond of eight, and ſix 
tor and his gueſts may enjoy the ſweeteſt repoſe, pounders on her quarter-deck and fore-caſtle. The 
' whilft the ſcorching heat deprives others of their na- lower tier of moſt of the others has only ſome twelve 
- tural ſleep. ; pounders, and not all of the ſame fize. They furniſh 
The ladies perform their country-journeys on a themſelves with guns from prizes, (which are ſometimes 
| Horſe or an aſs, in a ſquare pavilion, fixed upon a taken laden with artillery); and they range their gunz 
' ſaddle made for that purpoſe. This pavilion is of without any regard to 0 bigneſs or ſtrength of the 
wicker-work, having very fine fringed linen round ſhip. 
it. Two of them may ſit on the ſaddle eroſs-legged; They are as little careful of an proportion in their 
whence they have a view of both ſides, without being yards, anchors, cables, ſhrouds, * and other rig- 
ſeen — while a flave leads their beaſt. The ging. What they find on board their prizes for their 


pavilions of ladies, diſtinguiſhed for their quality or | purpoſe, they make uſe of. However, if they can 
- "riches, are of gawze, finely gilt or painted. _ ' procure it of any ſort, it matters not much with 
The whole force, ſupport, and defence of Algiers, them, whether it be proportional or not. And they 

conſiſt of 12,000 Turks, who, by way of diſtinction, even boaſt of this negligence, ſaying, that they can 
are called ſoldiers, or Turks in pay. This body in- go to ſea, and bring home prizes, without the pre- 
© cludes the Bey, the Deys or deputy-governors, com- | cautions, exactneſs, conveniences, and indulgences of 
manders of armies in the provinces, the Agas or go- Chriſtians. | 
© vernors of towns, the ſecretaries of ſtate, the admiral, As the foreign commerce at Algiers is chiefly con- 
the ſea-captains, and all the officers, both military and F fined to the cargoes of prizes, it is the more difficult to 


Civil. e | | place it in a true light, To uſe the moſt perſpicuous 
The navy has gone power in this republic. Though method, we ſhall begin with the duties on anchorage, 
the captains are the only eſtabliſhed officers, and they importation and exportation, weights and meaſures, 
are excluded all concern in ftate-affairs ; yet as the concluding with the commodities which are wanting 
regulations and diſpoſitions of the naval force are there, and thoſe which it affords. 
formed upon their counſels, this body is reſpectfully Turkiſh or Mooriſh veſſels, of any ſize or quality, 
treated on all occaſions. Beſides, they have another pay twenty piaſtres anchorage. 
claim equally well-founded; their cruiſes being not Chriſtian veſſels, as well ſmall as great, pay forty 
© only one of the reateſt ſources of the public revenue, piaſtres, when their ſtate is at peace with Algiers; 
but alſo procuring them reſpect from the Chriſtian and thoſe which are at war may put into Algiers, 
powers, for the ſecurity of their trading ſubjects. upon paying eighty piaſtres. When they have reached 
It appears at firſt a matter of admiration, that in a | the harbour they are ſecure; but when at ſea, whe- 
country where there is ſo little timber, and no maſts, ther coming thither, or going from thence, they muſt 
- cordage, fails, pitch, anchors, or any ſea-ſtores, ſo take care of themſetves. lama 
large a number of ſhips can be maintained fit for ſea, The duties on atichorage are divided between the 


- and that at very little expence. When the Algerines | Dey, the ſecretaries of ſtate, the Aga-bachi upon duty, 
build a ſhip, if they can but procure new timber, the rais of the navy, the guardians of the harbour, 
- which is brought from Bugia, for the keel and bot- the interpreter of the nation to which the veſſel be- 
tom, it is ſufficient; all the inſide and upper works longs, and the Spanifh hoſpital, according to the 
being conſtructed with the remains of prizes, which ſettled proportions, As the money is paid to the inter- 
they break up very cautiouſly, to ſave both the timber | © Preter, he is anſwerable for its diſtribution. 
— the workmanſhip. By this means they build very | The duty inwards of all goods belonging to 


good ſhips at a ſmall expence. - Turks, Moors, and Jews, is twelve and a half per 
The only man of war belonging to the republic is | cent. and the outward two and a half. 

- afligned to the admiral, and is fitted out in the ſame man- The Engliſh, ſince the taking of Oran, have ob- 

ner as thoſe of private owners. She has her particular | - tained-an © abatement of this duty, paying only five 

ſtore-houſes, and is called the Deylik ſhip. In 1722 per cent. inwards, and two and a half outwards. 

Mahemed Dey ordered a Dutch pink to be fitted up | The French, irritated at this favour ſhewn to the 

as a ſtate-ſhip. E's | I Engliſh; obliged the Algerine ſtate to grant them the 
2 All che other veſſels belong to private perſons, and ſame indulgence, by an expreſs article in the trea of 


have their ſtore-houſes very well provided; the cap- | peace concluded the 16th of January 1718, a ſtout 
- tains never failing to ſtrip their prizes of all neceſ- ſquadron lying off in the road, to give weight to the 
 faries. . * conſul's remonſtran ces. ä 
The captains are at liberty to fit out when they The duty on money imported is always five per 
- pleaſe, and chuſe their cruiſe ; with theſe reſtrictions, - cent. excepting that for the redemption of ſlaves, which 
that they muſt attend the ſervioe of the ſtate, when | pays only three. | 


|. wanted, to tranſport garriſons and proviſions; conform | All brandies and wines, without diftinetion, are 
| to the Dey's orders in any particular cruiſe, and even rated at four current piaſtres per pipe. | 

' ſerve the Grand Signior; and all at the owners ex- The company of the baſtion of France are allowed 

pence. "4 | I  yearlytwo ſhip-loads, of aſtated burthen, free of all duty. 

When a ſhip is loſt, or taken, the owners are | / The Algerine quintal is equal to 1061b. avoirdu- 


| obliged to - purchaſe or build another of equal force, pois. The pound here conſiſts of fixteen ounces, 5 


difficulty, 


priſing account. 


of the Leghorn Jews, 


" Gifference in the value of the piaſtre at A 


At 6 


rept in ſome goods, as tea, chocolate, and ſuch like, 
where it is only fourteen. The pound of dates, rai- 
ſins, and fruits, conſiſts of twenty-ſeven ounces. _ 
Linens and cloths are meaſured by the Turkiſh 
pick, which is nearly equal to three quaners of a yard. 
Gold and filver ſtuffs and filks are ſold by the Mooriſh 


pick, three of which make only two and one-third of 
the Turkiſh, 
The ſhop-keepers here are Moors and Jews: and | 


if their meaſures or weights are found deficient, the 
uſual puniſhment is death; or at leaſt their knavery 


- coſts them a large ſum. 
The imports into Algiers are gold and filver ſtuffs, | 


damaſk, cloths, ſpices, tin, iron, plates of copper, 


lead, quickſilver, ropes, bullets, linen, ſail-cloth, co- 
chineal, tartar, allum, rice, ſugar, ſoap, Aleppo galls, 


Smyrna galls, cotton raw and ſpun, copperas, aloes, 
Braſil wood, e Whom cumin-ſeed, vermil- 
lion, arſenic, gum-lac, Malta aniſe, ſulphur, opium, 


- maſtic, ſarſaparilla, aſpic, common frankincenſe, gall- 
nuts, honey, paper, combs, old and new cards, wool- 
len ſtuffs, and dried fruits. 


But a very ſmall quantity of theſe goods is imported, 
though there is a conſtant demand for them, becauſe 


of the heavy duties, the precariouſneſs of payments, 


the uncertainty of the returns, and the frequent ex- 
actions. 


Such as are in want of any of theſe goods wait | 
till the very laſt, hoping to meet with them on board | 


ſome prize : nor are they often entirely diſappointed. 


There is the leaſt riſk in carrying piaſtres; for they 


are not only got on ſhore. clandeſtinely without any 
ut in a plenty of prizes turn to a fur- 


The exports from Algiers are oftrich-feathers, wax, 
hides, eſcayola, tangous or copper, wool, rugs, em- 
broidered handkerchiefs, filk ſaſhes, dates, and Chri- 
ſtian ſlaves. 

Thoſe who trade to Algiers often make their re- 


turns in all ſorts of goods brought hither in prizes. 
Such veſſels as belong to the free ſtates, that is, 


thoſe that are at peace with the powers of Barbary, 


ſometimes meet with a freight at Algiers to Tetuan, 


Tunis, Tripoli, Alexandria, Smyrna, and Conſtanti- 


nople. 
be inland commerce here at preſent is at ſo low an 
ebb, as not to deſerve any mention. 


The French have entirely dropped theirs; and the 


company of the Baſtion, though it has the privilege of 


two annual ſhips free of all duties, has not ſent = 


for two years; the laſt cargoes remaining yet unpaid. 
Their agent is obliged to extort, from time to time, 


little ſums by ſeverities, the Dey always "ſtretching 
the law to its utmoſt extent, upon any complaint 'of 
his againſt the debtors. : r | 
What little traffic mo has, is got into the hands 
* 


buſy man; and who, under the pretence of a zealous 


attachment to the Deylik, had, by the moſt flagitious 
practices, inſinuated himſelf into the favour of the 

great men. Beſides being largely concerned in ſhip- 
ping, be was alſo à farmer of the wax-duty ; an em- 
ployment which the Turks, and even the Moors of 


the town, look To with the ſame contempt and 


deteſtation as the Jews formerly did on the publicans. 
He == information of every commercial tranſaction 
in 


oſe parts of Chriſtendom which were moſt ex- 


poſed to the Algerine depredations: for which ſervice 
de had almoſt monopolized the ranſoming of Chriſtian 


ſlaves; which, with commiſſion- money, and the 

Ds and in 
Europe, brought him immenſe profits. When the 
ranſoming of any ſlave was in agitation, he would 


enhance the price, ſo às to procure ſome gratuity for 
deſiſting. Being ' accounted a very uſeful perſon to 
- the ſtate, he was favoured" in his ranſoms, and in 
every other concern. 


Ihe emoluments of the Engliſh conſul are very 

ge, he being the' only merchant of that nation. 
In exchange for the military and naval ſtores, with 
which he ſupplies the government, he receives oil, 


the artifice of one of their 
© countrymen, called Solyman. He was a very artful, 


& - & 


corn, and other commodities, the exportation of which 


is allowed only to him. 
Beſides theſe, moſt of the Mooriſh Jews, who are 


numerous, carry on ſome little trade; but to the 


detriment of commerce in general : for theſe people 
living very meanly and wretched!y, fell at. a very 
ſmall profit; and by their knaviſh practices ate 
gainers in many caſes, where the fait trader is a con- 
tiderable loſer. They buy the cargoes of prizes at 
a very high rate, and by this means always keep up 
the price : and when they ate unable to pay at the 
time limited, to avoid being burnt alive, which is 


the certain puniſhment of ſuch as break fraudulently, . 


make their eſcape among the mountains. 


The dominions of the King of Morocco and the 
Bey of Tunis being contiguous to the kingdom of 


Algiers, it is eſſentially neceſſary to maintain a per- 
tect harmony with theſe two ſtates, as much as poſſi- 
ble, without derogating from its character. Becauſe, 
firit, the whole country dependent on Algiers is 
5 — by Arab:ans and Moors, who deteſt the 

urkiſh government; but are naturally friends to the 
Bey of "Tunis, and the King of Morocco, both theſe 
being Moors. Secon-ly, The government of Algiers 
being never entirely at peace, has its hands full, not 
only in levying the ordinary taxes, and manning the 
cruizing ſhips, but alſo is obliged to keep conſtantly 
ſtrong garriſons in the city, and up and down the 


country, in order to ſecure them from foreign and 


domeſtic enemies. 

As it is a maxim with the Turks, that ſeverity 
on one ſide produces fear on the other; they uſe the 
Moors with ſo much haughtineſs, that their children 
imbibe in their infancy a dread of the Turkiſh name. 
The cruel infolence of the one is as inconceivable 
as the abject paſſiveneſs of the other. 

Every motive of policy ſeems to concur in inducing 
the republic of Algiers to be continually at war with 


all the Chriſtian powers, even with thoſe of England 


and France, which ſeem the moſt able to curb them. 
There is only one reaſon which makes for their cul- 
tivating a peace with theſe nations, as ſhall be ſhewh 
in the ſequel: | | 

War is the very ſoul of the Algerine governinent ; 
the revenue from prizes in a plentiful time exceed- 
ing any other in value and adyantage, on account of 
the cargo, ſlaves, and veſſel. 

The conſiderable emolum ents which often accrue 


to every ſoldier and failor from a cruiſe, is ſuch an 


inducement as greatly augments their numbers: whence 


their navy is always in à reſpectable condition, and ſe- 


veral corfairs well- manned are continually going out 
in queſt of prizes. | | 

Another. reaſon is, that, by ſome particulars of the 
conſtitution, the government of A'giers is ſo far from 
lofing by fome events in war, which greatly affect 
other ſtates, that they turn to its advantage. 

One fundamental maxim is, that the Grength of the 
republic is never to ſuffer any diminution. Thus 


when a veſſel is loſt or taken, its owners are obliged 
to buy or build another of equal force, and that 


within a term limited by the Dey; who is, however, 
in this refpe& ſo equitable, as to have regard to the 


owner's abilities. 


Whenever any Turk or Moor is made a fl:ve, 


though it be in fighting againſt the enemy, or by 


any other accident, whether honourable or calami- . 


tous, he is efteemed dead in law: and when he has 


neither child nor brother, which is very common 


among theſe Turks, having fled hither ftom juſtice, 
the Dey ſeizes upon all his effects, real and perſonal, 
for the uſe of the government. If he is ſo fortunate as 
to procure his return to Algiers, nothing is refunded ; 
but he muſt be ſatisfied with a year's pay, ſuch as he 
had before his captivity, to provide hiniſelf with 
arms. As there is every year, and on ſome particu- 
Jar occaſions, a gradual augmentation of their pay, a 
Turkiſh ſoldier, in twe:ve of fifteen years, attains to 
the cloſed or higheſt pay. © uy 

In order to ſupply the place of ſuch as die, or are 
made flaves, the republic frequently ſends for recruits 
from the Levant, who at firſt only receive the loweſt 


Pay, 
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pay, which is not the tenth part of the cloſed. But 


the new-raiſed men being younger, are quickly put 
into a way of mending their circumſtances, either by 


plunder in the army, or by prizes at ſea. 


from a bombard- 


The ſtate even reaps ſome profits 


ment. All the houſes belonging to Moors or Cou- 


lolis, that are demoliſhed, being by the law to be re- 


built within the year, if the owner be not able to 
perform it immediately, every thing belonging to the 
| Fouls is ſold for the = Som. of the republic. Theſe 
"reaſons prove, that it is the intereſt of the r 


to be at war. The only motive which can incline it 
to peace is, that the militia being very mutinous 
and untractable, 3 and precipitate, may, 


by any ill ſucceſs, or the loſs of their fellow-ſoldiers, 


be excited to a revolt, though the war was firſt un- 
dertaken at their. inſtances. Theſe commotions ge- 


nerally coſt the Dey his head: for his enemies take 
advantage of them, to promote one of their own 


creatures. This demonſtrates that it is the intereſt 
of the Dey to cultivate peace with ſeveral Chriſtian 
Princes; though he muſt be one of the firſt to bluſter 
and make a 10 of war, to avoid the ſuſpicion of 
corruption or cowardice. Of this we have two in- 


ſtances in their late wars with France: for the firſt | 


bombardment brought on the murder of Aſſan Dey ; 


and in the ſecond, Mezomorto Pacha, and Ibrahim | 


were obliged to ſave themſelves by flight. 


Dey, 
[wm otherwiſe in the war they had with the 


Engliſh; for though the latter took twenty-ſix cor- 
fairs from the A'perines, theſe were abundantly com- 
penſated, by the capture of no leſs than 350 Engliſh 


merchant-ſhips. This was ſuch an advantageous ſea- | 


ſon to Algiers, that it would never have made a peace 
with England, had not that nation, which was entering 
on a war with France, ſubmitted to purchaſe it by. a 
ſum of money and military ſtores; being ſenſible that 
commerce is the great ſupport of war, and; that con- 


ſequently a war with Algiers was highly detri- | 
mental. : | 

A general diſſoluteneſs of manners, pride, and rude- | 
"neſs towards ftrangers, are the characteriſtics of the 
inhabitants of the whole kingdom of Algiers. 'This 


depravity is, in a great ure, the conſequence of 
their e Some old officers, merchants who 


travel, and ſuch as have been ſlaves among the Chriſti- 


ans, are of a much better diſpoſition. ; 
The Algerines, being accuſtomed from their infancy 


"to ſee ſlaves of all nations, eaſily contract an opinion, 
that other people are by nature deſigned for ſervi- 


tude. This naturally tends to raiſe in them the utmoſt 
contempt of all foreigners. But they are moſt inve- 


terate againſt the Spaniards and Portugueſe, as the | 
treacherous uſurpers of countries formerly belonging | 
to their anceſtors. , ' | 

The Turkiſh ſoldiery, who commonly are the very 
dregs of the Levant, proud not only, of ſeeing them- 
ſelves maſters of a large kingdom, but alſo in a ca- 
pacity of attaining commiſſions and dignity, either | 


rotation or intrigue, treat the Moors and, Ara- 


bians with ſuch infolence, that their government is an 
W ranny. 


hey will be conſidered as High and Mighty Lords, 
and accordingly are called Effendi, which 


his birth or wealth, is only ſtiled Cidi, which is equal 


to Sir in our language. 


The army an — . * conſuls addreſs the Dey by . 
oars 


the name of Effendi; but the Arabians and 
ive him the title of Sultan, or the Great Lord, All 
rs, who are not in a public character, have the 
diſcretion to gratify his pride with the appellation of 
Sultan. | | 
Thoſe who are at the helm of affairs, being liable 


on any miſcarriage to be called to account, and even 


depoſed and led, are very moderate in their 
conduct; the cataſtrophes of many of their violent 
eee being ſo many leſſons of mildneſs and 
prudence. 

The travelling merchants, K tranſacting buſineſs 
with various nations, overcome the prejudices of a bar- 


barous education, and are very converſable. 


——— 


—— 


ſignifies Long 112 


whereas an Arabian or Moor, however conſiderable 


by 


lic religion to tho 


either Turks or 
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Thoſe Turks and Moors who have been ſlaves, ex- 
cel all the reſt in real virtue and ſolidity of judgment. 
When they are brought into Chriſtian fates, the 
cannot but be immediately convinced of the falſe 
notion of the incomparable power and grandeur of 
their country. They ſee the Chriſtian fleets and troops, 
the commerce, hens opulence, and ſplendor, and 
experience their e. ity and goodneſs. Theſe are 
2 they who are moſt benevolent to Chriſtian 
aves, having been partakers of the ſame fate: and, 
as a precaution againſt any ſuch future misfortune to 
themſelves or children, they procure from the Euro- 
pean conſuls certificates of eir acts of kindneſs to 
Chriſtian ſlaves. | | 
Every ſtranger, upon his arrival at Algiers, is im- 
mediately carried before the Dey, by the captain of the 
port, or one of his officers. he Dey holds out for 
them his hand to kiſs, aſks them in Lingua Franca, 
whence they came, their buſineſs, the time of their 
ſtay, and whither they are bound, After theſe queſ- 


tions they are diſmiſſed, and generally attended b 


the particular interpreter of their nation, to inſtru 
them in the ceremonies, and interpret the Dey's queſ- 
tions, and their anſwers. f 


Foreigners are prohibited carrying arms in any 


tovens throughout the kingdom, eſpecially at Algiers, . 


except the conſuls and officers of foreign Princes, 


who do not however make uſe of their privilege. 


The ſtreets are indeed ſo very narrow, that a ſword 
would only be troubleſome, and might occaſion quar- 


rels with the Janizaries, which are by all means to be 


avoided. _ | 
When a Turk is coming, way muſt be made for 
im; and any one who is dilatory in this, is ſure to be 
loaded with contumelious language. A Chriſtian can- 
not appear abroad, without being inſulted by the young 
Turks and Moors; but he muſt take no notice of 
them, for his reſentment would gather the mob, and 
cauſe ſome real miſchief, This rudeneſs cannot be ſaid 


to be. tolerated; for, on a complaint to the Dey, the 


party aggrieved is ſure of full and ſpeedy juſtice. But 
then hl remedy is often worſe than e dias, and 
the puniſhment of one guilty perſon. creates a multi- 
tude of enemies, who will watch all opportunities of 


a — 


gratifying their revenge. 


It is a point of religion, with the govetnment of 


Algiers, to grant a general toleration; and the more 
exact any one ſhews himſelf in his religion, the 
more he is eſteemed, and on occaſion meets with 


particular favours. _ 1 : 
The Algerines 2 ſlaves of the Roman Catho- 
| e of any other, believing that au- 
ricular confeſſion tends to make them more honeſt and 
obedient; for which reaſon the maſters, are for having 


them confeſs weekly. Several even inform the con- 
feſſors of any mifbehaviour of their flaves, and ſee them 


brought to the churches at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and 
Whutſuntide, making a ſtrict enquiry afterwards if they 


have been confeſſed. 


Should the leaſt word againſt the law of Mahomet 
eſcape. from a Chriſtian or Jew; no money - can avert 


his puniſhment... . | 


„ = # 


Bankrupts are capitally . puniſhed at Algiers, the 
Turks being ſtrangled, the Moors hanged, and the Jews 
burnt; but as for Chriſtians, their deficiencies mult 
be made up by their conſul, or the body of their na- 


tion. Such as make their eſcape without their pay- 


ment, are accounted bankrupts; for when any one 
is under an incapacity of diſcharging their creditors, 
to avoid the penalty of the law, they | muſt ſurrender 


| themſelves and all their effects to their diſcretion. 


No preſent. of pure liberality ſhould be made to 
| oors, leſt it introduce a cuſtom, 
which, when the advantage is on their fide, is inſiſted 
upon as. a law, both 7 and all over the Le- 
vant. This has laid the conſuls under the inconveni- 
ing many preſents to thaſe in the ad- 
miniſtration, when their predeceſſors bad ſome pri- 
vate end in ſetting the example. If a ſtranger, on any 
articular occaſion, makes a preſent to a Turk of 3 
oor, he conſtantly demands it on the like occurrence, 
Wy. F 94 1 All 
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and his ſucceſſors look upon it as an eſtabliſhed perqui- 
lite of their employment. 

If any foreigner ſettled in the country is ſo cour- 
teous as to invite a Turk to dinner, who pays him a 
viſit either of ceremony or buſineſs, every time he 
happens to come to the foreigner's houſe at dinner- 
time, he fits down without any invitation, and calls 
for a plate. He thinks it a point of reſpect to 
the maſter of the houſe, and an affront ſhould he 

o away without his dinner. However unwelcome 
ſuch a gueſt may be, it would be worſe to detire his 
abſence. 

If a maſter of a veſſel] who trades to Algiers with 
freſh or dried fruits, ſweetmeats, and the like, makes 
a preſent of ſome to ſuch Turks as can forward his 
buſineſs, every voyage he makes thither theſe Turks 
importune him for, and inſiſt upon the ſame quantity, 
though there be not the ſame occaſion. This they 
call aſking the uſage. Nothing ſhould be given them 
but conditionally, and excluſive of the time to come; 
then they have no future claim, 

Theſe inſtances are ſo burthenſome, and fo fre- 
quent, that liberality cannot be too much upon its 

uard. 

The Algerines in their viſits, after ſending in their 
names, us, into a little parlour, where the - maſter of 
the houſe, if the viſit be agreeable, inunediately ap- 

ars with tobacco, pipes, and coffee. But if, as a 
farther mark of civility, he would have him walk up 
{tairs, all the women have notice af it, to avoid the 
apartment whither mn are going. This ceremony is 
lo ſtrictly obſerved, that ſhould any one be found 
on the ſtairs, or any other part of the houſe, he would 
be liable to be ſeized as a thief, and, upon convic- 
tion of the ſmalleſt theft, be put to death; and, though 
entirely innocent, it muſt be a very extraordinary 


character that can ſave him, either from pecuniary or | 


corporal puniſhment ; it being preſumed that a perſon 
who dares make his way into a houſe, without ſend- 
ing in his name, if he does not come to rob, muſt have 
a deſign upon the women. 

If the viſiters are women, the huſband is as care- 
ful to keep out of ſight while the viſit laſts. Theſe 
intercourſes afford frequent opportunities for ſcenes of 


lewdneſs with Chriſtian ſlaves, who run no riſk, be- 


ing not in the leaſt ſuſpected, on account of their 
mean condition, which among the Algerines is ac- 
counted no better than that of a domeſtic animal. Be- 

ſides, no huſband, however tyrannical, muſt enter into 
ths . apartment while any ſtrangers are in the 
ouſe, 

When Chriſtians viſit the Algerines at their houſes, 
they are received in the parlour like their own coun- 
trymen, though ſome make no ſcruple of bringing them 
among their wives and daughters, diſregarding all 
Chriſtians, both free and flaves, as an — 
race. But it is very ſeldom that the Chriſtians pay 
any of theſe home -viſits, becauſe the Algerines, whe- 
ther placemen, merchants, or artiſans, — their ſe- 
veral rendezvous. 

The women here, as in all Mahometan countries, 
are forbid to ſhew themſelves to any but their huſbands ; 
nor does the bridegroom ſo much as ſee his bride 
till the ceremony of contract before the Cadi. Thus 
they are entirely ignorant of the faults and accompliſh- 
ments of each other. All they can do in a caſe of ſo 
E importance, though even this is prohibited by 
aw, is to get ſome account of the girl they are to 


marry from their relations, who viſit her purpoſely to | 


make remarks. 
The. Algerines, whether Turks, Moors, or Ara- 
bians, who defire to be diſtinguiſhed for virtue, lead 


a very plain, frugal, and laborious life, without par- 
taking of thoſe diverſions ſo greatly in vogue in all 


other countries. They riſe at break of day to purify 
themſelves, and perform their mattins, which they 
call caban, They dine between ten and eleven, that 
they may, with the greater freedom, attend their ablu- 
Yon and noon-devotion. In the evening they retire 
to their houſes before veſpers, called by them lazero, 


Which is performed before the approach of night | 
ronghout the whole year. After which no per- 


a 


a carpet and cuſhions, where they 
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ſon is ſeen in the ſtreets, except debauchees, or ſuch 
as are on urgent buſineſs. They are not leſs exact 
in breaking their ſleep for their two- night devotions, 
which are called magarapa and latumar. 

Here are no theatres, muſic-houſes, games, or ſhews, 
public or private. Half of their time is ſpent in drink- 


ing coffee, and ſmoaking; and without ever being in 


any company, except their own wives, concubines, and 
ſlaves. All games are prohibited except cheſs and 
drafts, nor are they allowed to play for money at theſe; 
ſo that the whole loſs and gain is a few diſhes of 
coffee or ſherbet, and a little tobacco. 

Their ramadam, or lent, is a kind of carnival for 
their youth; but much more decent than that of Chriſ- 
tians, whoſe balls and maſquerades they hold in the 
utmoſt contempt, calling it the mad ſeaſon of the 
Chriſtians. As they neither eat nor drink during the 
whole day, at ſun-ſet the young men ſally out of their 
houſes, and run about the town with guitars and drums, 
ſinging and ſhouting, and, at intervals, eating and 
drinking. But ſuch as are more reſerved, or have their 
character at heart, never join in ſuch frantic mirth, 
keeping at home as uſual, 

Thoſe of a more abſtracted devotion, and who af- 


fect to be thought the pureſt Mahometans, cover their 


faces all day with gawze or fine linen, that they may 
not draw in with their breath any effluvia of meats or 
drinks. F 

The inhabitants of the kingdom of Algiers are ve 
tenacious and ſtingy, and are even ready to own ry 
They have a common ſaying, that the Chriſtians re- 
preſent an Algerine, by a man with one eye blinded 
a dollar, whilſt a knife is thruſt into the other, whic 
he ſubmits to for the ſake of the money. They are ſo 
remarkably ſober and abſtemious, that a very little ſuf- 
fices them. But, with this appearance of virtue, they 
have an old cuſtom, that every maſter of a family has 
an hidden treaſure, 

Chriſtians generally imagine that this hoard is the 
effect of their belief in the metempſychoſis, or tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, in hopes of enjoying that in the 
other world, But ſeveral of the natives, men of 
ſolid ſenſe, have declared that it proceeded from a 
more provident cauſe; and that the true reaſon was, 
that nobody cared to be accounted rich, for fear of 
oppreſſion or confiſcation: for on any real exigencies 
of the ſtate, and even on contrived ones, the Dey lays 
his hands on all the ready * he can find, with- 
out any inſtance of reſtitution. Beſides, Algiers being 
ſubject to frequent revolutions, an inhabitant who is 
obliged to fly from the proſecutions of the victorious 
faction, hopes by this means to preſerve his treaſure, 
if he finds it impoſſible to carry it off, by acquainting 
a ſon, relation, or faithful friend, with the place where 
it is hidden. Neither is there any other way to ſecure 
a livelihood for their children, in caſe of misfortunes ; 
for when a man is ſtrangled, which is no uncom- 
mon thing, all his effects fall to the government. 
On ſuch occaſions the pitremelgi, or receiver of 
caſual revenues, orders the foundations of the crimi= 


nal's houſes to be ſearched, and his fields to be 


turned up. 

The furnſture, even in the houſes of the moſt weal- 
thy perſons, is very inconſiderable. They have no 
hangings, ſcrutores, pictures, chairs, ſide- boards, look 
ing-glaſſes, or ſuch inventions of luxury. The walls 
are only white-waſhed, The beſt chamber has only 
a carpet, or a mat of ruſhes or palm-leaves. The na- 
tives leave their ſlippers at the door, the ſtreets here 
being always very dirty. In the middle of the cham- 
ber there is an alcove about a foot high, covered with 
time, and. ſleep at night. At one end of the cham- 
ber, which is 8 very long, there is a linen 
curtain without rings, but only tied, from one fide to 


the other; behind which is their bedding, and other 


utenſils not wanted in the day-time. And in the 
ſatne place is a painted cheſt for their cloaths, and 


other implements, thoſe which are daily worn hang- 
ing on pegs againſt the wall; The windows and doors 


have alſo curtains of a very thin linen, edged with 
ribbands. Theſe curtains 2 alſo without rings, be- 
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ing only faſtened on each fide. Near the windows 


are niches for holding the table-utenſils, and other 
ſmaller matters. 


Little or no plate is to be ſeen here; nor do they 


uſe forks: The ſpoons are of box; the veſſels of 


earth, except ſome large pewter diſhes or baſons. 
They generally dine without a table, ſetting the diſhes 
on a mat, which is afterwards taken away. Perſons 
of the greateſt diſtinction uſe a low round table, co- 
vered with a plate of wrought pewter. They uſe 
no table-cloth, but a napkin, which going round the 
table, ſerves the whole company. A few who pretend 


to elegance, have ſilver forks, but handle them very 


aukwardly. | 

Such women as are not ſatisfied with their natural 
charms, have a cuſtom of rubbing the ends of their 
fingers with the herb gueva, which yields a fine 


blue tinge, and black their hair and eye-brows with 


alcohol, or antimony, reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der. Theſe are their choiceſt coſmetics. 

Some, in order to excite their huſbands or gallants 
to a more violent propenſity to love, give them the 
powder of the root ſurnage, which grows on the weſt- 


fide of Mount Atlas, and is by them accounted of 
. ſuch wonderful efficacy, that only for a maid to urine 


upon it deprives her of her virginity. 

Children are taught to read and write at the ſame 
time, which is the cuſtom all over the Levant. The 
maſters at firſt delineate” their leſſons with a pencil, 


and the ſcholars trace the ſame with a pen, being in- 
ſtructed at the ſame time in the pronunciation, till 
their hand is ſettled, and gives a true proportion to 


their letters. 


The little irregularities of boys bring them under 
the baſtinado. As they all ſit upon mats croſs-legged, 


and their feet naked, their maſter faſtens their feet in 


a falaca, an inſtrument made on purpoſe, which keeps 
them cloſe together; then ordering them to be lifted al- 


. moſt perpendicular, he gives them as many ſtrokes with 
à ruler or ſtick as their offence deſerves. 


They exclaim againſt our practice of whipping 


- boys, as not only indecent and ſcandalous, but an abo- 


minable crime, and an incentive to what is called So- 
cratical loye, to which they have a natural propenſity. 


So that ſhould any ſchoolmaſter take upon him to 


introduce that diſcipline, his innovation would be ſe- 
verely puniſhed. | 


The Mahometans, and eſpecially at Algiers, have a 


maxim of taxing bread, wine, vegetables, and other 


neceſſaries of life which are fold by retail, and any 
exaction is examplarly puniſhed. This rate is variable, 
according to the plenty or ſcarcity of the ſeaſon, and 
juncture of affairs. This tax they hold to be an eſſen- 


tial article of religion, and is the firſt ſtep of a new 


elected Dey. | 
The kingdom of Algiers had always valued itſelf on 
having omitted N prevention to hinder the ſpread- 
ing of the plague; for to have acted otherwiſe, would 


have argued an oppoſition to the eternal decrees of God, 
and to abſolute predeſtination. 5 


There is not one ſingle phyſician at Algiers, no 
throughout the whole kingdom. The very uſe of them 
is cenſured among the bigoted Mahometans, who 
hold, that to take any remedies preſcribed by the art 
of man, for inward diſeaſes, is nothing leſs than tempt- 
ing God. Outward applications are only uſed among 
the Algerines, and every family is provided with ſuch 
medicines in caſe of accident. Very few are ſubject 
to ſickneſs. They are ſtrong, active, and live to a great 
age ; which may in ſome meaſure be attributed to their 
temperance, and a very plain diet, added to bodily 

exerciſe, to which they are habituated from their infancy, 


ALGODRES, a town belonging to the diſtrict of Pin- 


hel, in the province of Beira in Portugal. It con- 
tains 450 inhabitants, with a diſtrict which compre- 
_ hends eight pariſhes, Lat. 40 deg: 30 min. N. long. 


265 20 min. W. a 
aro ZO, a ſmall town belonging to the diſtri of 


Miranda, in the province of Traz los Montes in Por- 

tugal, ſituated on the river Maſas, containing 

| ſouls. ' To its. diſtrict belong twenty pariſhes, 
at. 41 deg. 50 min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 min, W. 
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ALHAMA, by the ancient Romans called Atigi, and 
by the Moors al Rama, or the Baths, a fine, well- 
built, and populous town of Granada in Spain. It is 
ſituated in a narrow valley, between very high and 
very ſteep mountains. In its neigbourhood are cele- 
brated warm baths, the waters of which may alſo be 
drank. They invigorate the body, and cure rheumatic 
and other pains in the limbs; and are therefore greatly 
frequented by cripples. It contains 800 houſes, has 
one pariſh, two monaſteries, a nunnery, and hoſpital, 
King Ferdinand retook it from the Moors in the year 
1482. It lies 25 miles S. W. of Granada, and 190 
dS. of Madrid. Lat. 37 deg. 10 min. N. long. 4 deg, 
7 min. W. 

ALHAMA, a village belonging to the province of Arra- 
gon in Spain, where there are medicinal baths. Lat. 
41 deg. 5 min. N. long. 1 deg. 10 min. W. 

ALHAMBRA, a ſmall river of Arragon in Spain, which 
empties itſelf into the Ebro. 

ALHANDRA, or ALLANDRA, a ſmall town in Por- 
tugueſe Eſtremadura. It is ſituated on the banks of 
the Tagus, contains 1350 inhabitants, has a diſtrict 
of two pariſhes, and a monaſtery, Lat. 38 deg. 50 min. 

N. long. 8 deg. 5 min. W. 

ALHANGA, a ſmall town of Spaniſh Eftremadura. It 
is ſituated on a riſing ground, and belongs to the order 
of St. Jago, or the Knights of St. James. It is de- 
fended by a very ſtrong caſtle, built on a rock. Lat. 
5⁰ deg. 10 min. N. Jong. 5 deg. 50 min. W. 

ALIBALUC, an iſland in the Caſpian ſea, oppoſite to 
the province of Terriſtan, belonging to Perſia. It is 
ſituated near the mouth of the Araxis. 

ALICANT, a famous city of Valencia in Spain. It is 

- ſituated on the Mediterranean, and has a good har- 
bour, which is defendcd by ſeveral baſtions. Its caſtle 
ſtands very high, on a rock, and was built by Philip 
II. It is a place of conſiderable trade, and well known 
to the Engliſh for its excellent red and white wines, 
eſpecially the former; as alſo for its delicious fruits, 
which they uſed to export from thence. Fleſh and 
all ſorts of proviſions are very good here. In 1706 
the Engliſh took the town, together with the caſtle; 
but it was retaken by the Spaniards in 1708, who alſo 
made themſelves maſters of its ſtrong caſtle in 1709. 
The commodities exported from Alicant are, beſides 
the above-mentioned: wines, ſoap and aniſe. On the 
ſhore or ſtrand, in its neighbourhood, ſeveral watch- 
towers have been erected, from which the veſſels of 
the pirates or Sallee-robbers may be obſerved. Before 
the taking of this town in Queen Anne's reign, it was 
computed to contain 1700 families. It has two pa- 
riſhes, and one of them à collegiate-church, fix 
monaſteries, two nunneries, and three handfome mar- 
ket-places; befides hoſpitals, chapels, &c. It lies 3 1 
miles S. of Valencia, and about the fame diſtance N. 
of — N Lat. 38 deg. 37 min. N. long. 360 
min. W. : 


ALICATA, the Leocata of the ancients, a ſmall town 


of the Val di Noto in Sicily. It is fituated near the 
mouth of the river Salſo. Lat. 37 deg. 10 min. N. 
long. 1 5 deg. 20 min. E. 

ALJESUR. See ArGezur. | 

ALIFE, or ALIPHA, a ſmall town of the Terra di 
Lavoro, a province of Naples, in Lower Italy. It is a 
Biſhop's ſee. Lat 41 deg. 15 min. N. long. 14 deg- 
50 min. E. an 

ALINDA, or HALYNDA, a town on the frontiers. of 
Caria in Aſiatic Turkey. It was ſituated, according 
to ancient geographers, between Stratonice and Be- 
deſſus, and ſaid by Pliny to have been built by, and to 
have taken its name from, the Halydienſes. It was 
an Epiſcopal ſee. 

ALINGRAHS, or ALINGSAHS, an inland town of 
Weſt Gothland, a province of Sweden. It is ſituated 
on the river Sewelanga, and peopled by the burghers 
of Ny-lodeſe, a town the enemy had deſtroyed. At 
this place are fine ſilk and woollen manufactories, an 
a, manufacture of tobacco, and making pipes. It has 

no magiſtrate, but is governed by a juſticiary of the 
ſaid manufactures, who has four counſellors as his aſ- 
ſeſſors. This is the eighty-firſt town in the n 
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I deg. 20 min. E. Se 

ALISIO, a little town of Capo Corſo, a diſtrict con- 
taining the greateſt part of the moſt northerly point of 
land, in the diviſion of Corſica, which is fituated on 
this fide the mountains. Lat. 42 deg. 40 min. N. long. 
g deg. 30 min. E. | 

ALJUBARROTA. See ALGIBARROTA. | 

ALJUSTREL, a ſmall town of the ouvidoria do Campo 
de Ourique, a territory of Alentejo in Portugal. It 
contains 1500 inhabitants, with a diiirict of one 
pariſh. Lat. 39 deg. 5 min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 
min. W. | 

ALKESHAM, a vicarage of Kent, in the gift of th 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

ALLA, a ſpacious, well-built town, reſembling a ſmall, 
but handſome city, in the biſhopric of Trent in Auſ- 
tria. It is ſituated near the Adige, in that called the 
province of Etſchland, and near the confines of the 
ſtate of Venice, and has a caſtle. It lies eighteen 
miles S. of Trent, and twenty N. of Verona. Lat. 
45 deg. 39 min. N. long. 11 deg. 16 min. E. 

A1 PAs „a town of Lambock, one of the iſlands in 
the Eaſt Indies. It is ſituated on the ſhore, and gives 
its name to a ſtreight lying between it and Com- 
bava. Lat. 10 deg. 20 min. N. long. 86 deg. 14 
min. E. 

ALLE, one of the principal rivers in the kingdom of 
Pruſſia. It has its ſource in Ermeland, and near Weh- 

lau empties itſelf into the Pregel. | 

ALLENBURG, a narrow and dark little town, in the 

apiau and Inſterburg, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. 
It is commodiouſly ſituated on the river Alle. Lat. 
51 deg. 30 min. N. long. 22 deg, 10 min. E. 

ALLEN.CASTLE, or AHLEN-CASTLE, in the duchy 
of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, belonging to the Elector of 
Hanover, in Germany. Lat. 51 deg. 50 min. N. long. 
10 deg. 10 min. E. 

ALLENDORF, a ſmall town of Heſſe-Caſſel, and cir- 
cle of the Upper Rhine, in Germany. It is ſituated 
on the Weſer, fifteen miles E. of Caſſel. Lat. 51 deg. 
31 min. N. long. 10 deg. 5 min. E. | 

ALLER, a river of Germany; having its ſource in the 
duchy of Magdeburgh, then running N. W. through 
the country of Lunenburg in Lower Saxony, and, paſ- 
ling by Zell, continues the ſame courſe till it falls into 
the Weſer, below Verdun. 

ALLERIA, an open and very ruinous little town of 
Fiumorbo, a diſtri in that part of Corſica which lies 

on this ſide the mountains. It is ſituated on the river 
Tavignani, cloſe by the ſea, and was with difficulty 
taken from the malecontent Corſicans in the year 
1730. The Biſhop of Alleria commonly reſides at 

orte, This is an ancient ſee under the Archbiſhop 
of Piſa; and here Theodore, Baron of Neuhof, firſt 
landed on the iſland in 1736. This place was anciently 
a Roman colony, founded by Sylla: and not far from 
thence, on the ſea-ſhore, they make ſalt. The air here 
being unhealthy, the inhabitants were forced to aban- 
don it: ſo that, beſides the cathedral, not much above 
a dozen houſes are now left ſtanding 'in it. Lat. 42 
deg. 5 min. N. long. 8 deg. 50 min. E. 

ALLERSTEIN, in Poliſh Olſtineck, a ſmall town and 
caſtle of Ermeland, a biſhopric in Poliſh Pruſſia. The 

' caſtle was built on the Aller in 1367. It belongs to 
the cathedral or chapter, who holds a provincial court 


here. | 


ALLERTON, North. See NoRTHALLERTON, in 
' Yorkſhire. 3th 
ALLERTON MALEVERER, a vicarage of York- 
ſhire, in the gift of the Dean of York. 
ALLERTONSHIRE, a little tract of rich and fruitful 


F you! in Yorkſhire, in which Northallerton is ſituated.” . 


-HALLOWS, ' Honey-lane, a living in London, 
in the gift of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
ALL-HALLOWS, Great and Leſs, a living in London, 
| in the gift of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
ALL-HALLOWS, Barking, a living in London, .in 

the gift of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


ALL-HALLOWS, Bread-ſtreat, a living in London, in | 


the gift of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


diet of the kingdom. Lat. 50 deg. 20 min. N. long. 


8 of Tapiau, belonging to the circle of | 


ALL 


ALL-HALLOWS, Lombard-ftreet, a living in London, 
in the gift of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

ALL-HALLOWS, Staining, a rectory in London, in 
the gift of the Grocers company there. 

ALL-HALLOWS on the Wall, a living in the gift of 
his Majeſty, 

ALL-HALLOWS, in Goldſmich- ſtreet, Exeter, in the 
gift of the Dean of Exeter. 

ALLIER, one of the principal rivers in France. It 
riſes at Chabellier, in the Gevandan of Languedoc ; 
when, after watering the provinces of Nivernois, 
Bourbonnois, and Auvergne, it begins to be navigable 
near Viale, not far from Maringue, and at length 
falls into the Loire. 

ALLOBROGES, an ancient people of Gaul, They 
inhabited Savoy, a ſmall part of Dauphiny, the Greek 
Alps, or Lake Leman, and the rivers Rhone and 

Iſera. Their principal cities were Chamberry, Geneva, 
Grenoble, Muſliers, and Nienne. They were famous 
for their courage. 

ALLOWAY, a ſmall town or village, but the moſt 
conſiderable, in the ſhire of Clackmannan, in Scotland, 
with a harbour on the firth of Forth, where that river 
begins to be navigable, and in which ſhips of burden may 
ſafely ride. The Glaſgow merchants have erected ware- 
— here for their tobacco and ſugars, and other 
goods imported from the Britiſh colonies; and likewiſe 

for ſtowing ſuch commodities as they import from 
Sweden, Ruſfha, Livonia, &c. 

The high-ftreet of Alloway reaches down to the 


harbour: it is ſpacious, and well-built, with rows of 


lime-trees all the way. Here is a large deal-yard, or 
place for laying up all forts of Norway goods, in 
which they carry on a conſiderable commerce. They 
have warehouſes of naval ſtores, ſuch as pitch, tar, 


; . hemp, flax; two ſawing-mills for ſlitting deals, and a 


rope-walk. | 
In the neighbourhood of this town is 4 noble ſeat 
of the late unfortunate Earl of Mar, formerly called 
the Caſtle of Alloway; but which is now ſo meta- 
morphoſed by modern improvements, as to have na 
appearance of a caſtle, The gardens conſiſt of above 
forty acres of ground, and the contiguous wood, 
which has been adapted to the houſe in ſeveral avenues 
and viſtas, upwards of three times that quantity. Al- 
loway is fituated within four or five miles E. of Ster- 
ling by land, but ſcarcely within twenty-four by water, 
occaſioned by thoſe unuſual windings and reaches in 
the river Forth, which yield ſo beautiful a proſpect 
from Sterling caſtle. The river at Alloway is as broad 
as the Thames at London-bridge; the water deep, 
that ſhips may lay their ſides to the wharf, which is 
at ſome diſtance frown the town, and deliver and load 
without the leaſt 1 All along this ſhore are 
ſalt- pans for boiling of ſalt, which is fold reaſonable, 
the country abounding in coals, and is fetched away 
in great quantities by ſhips that import hither 
== from Bremen, Hamburgh, the Baltic, Norway, 
c. Lat. 56 deg. 10 min. N. long. 3 deg. 45 
min. W, | 
ALL-SAINTS, a rectory in Dorcheſter, in the gift of 
the Mayor and Aldermen of that town. 
ALL-SAINTS, a vicarage in Hertford, Hertfordſhire, 
and St. John's united, in the gift of his Majeſty. 
1 a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 
his Majeſt y. | 
ALL-SAINTS, a rectory of Southampton, in the gift of 
is Majeſty. 
ALL-S „a rectory of Worceſterſhire, in the gift 
of his Majeſty. 
ALL-SAINTS in Hoo, a vicarage of Kent, in the gift 
- of the Dean and Chapter of Rocheſter. 
ALL-SAINTS BAY, or BAHIA DE TODOS LOS 
. SANTOS, a large bay, and capacious harbour, of 
Brazil, in South America. It is ſituated on the 
Atlantic ocean, near San Salvador, being about 
three leagues over; and in ſome places has twelve 
fathoms of water, in others eighteen. It is inter- 
ſected by a number of ſmall but pleaſant iſlands, pro- 
. ducing, among other things, abundance of cotton. 
This bay is in ſome meaſure divided into ſundry 
branches, or channels, and runs up above fourteen 


leagues 
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leagues into the continent, being of vaſt advantage to 
all the inhabitants around it; and has three large rivers 
that fall into it from the inland. The firſt, which is 
neareſt to San Salvador, the capital of all Brazil, is 
called Pitangi; and the other two, Gereſipa and Ca- 
chocra. The bay opens towards the S, and runs into 
the northward; and at the entrance into it is feen the 
continent of Brazil on the right, and the Jong iſland of 
Taparica on the left; which laſt helps to ſecure its mouth, 
being about three leagues wide between it and the 
Terra Firma; and on its point ſtands Fort St. Antonio, 
and the little town of Veya, within which a point of 
land forms an inlet like a half- moon, on which ſtands 
San Salvador. This incurvature ends in an acute 
angle, on the inſide of which ſtands the caſtle of 
Tagapipe. Beſides thefe there are two more forts on the 
cape, namely, St. Maria, ſituated between that of St. 
Antony and San Salvador, and the Fort of St. Philip, 
at about the ſame diſtance on the other fide of it. 
Between the coaſt and the iſland of Taparica the depth 
of the channel is from twenty-four fathom at the en- 
trance, to twelve over-againit the city. Beſides the 


iſland which guards the mouth of the bay, are ſeveral | 


ſmaller ones; of the two moſt conſiderable ones, that 
called Mare is about a league in length, and, extend- 
ing between the mouth of the Pitangi, leaves only a 
channel of about two leagues in breadth ; the other, 
called the Iſland of Monks, lies more towards the W. 
and is of a triangular form, whoſe baſe faces the main- 
land. Nearer the ſhore are four more iſlands, but 
leſs conſiderable. Lat. 12 deg. 3 min. S. long. 40 deg. 
10 min. W. 

ALMACARON, though entitled a city, is only a 
ſmall town of Murcia, in Spain. It is ſituated on the 
ſea, near the mouth of the Guadalantin. Here are 
made great quantities of allum, from which the 
Duke of Eſcalona and the Marquis of. Vela draw 

— conſiderable revenues. It lies eighteen miles 8. W. 
of Carthagena. Lat. 37 deg. 40 min. N. long. 1 deg. 
15 min. W. f 

ALMADA, a little place in the diftrit of the fam 
name in P eſe Eſtremadura. It is ſituated on a 
ſmall bay of the Tagus, and oppoſite to Liſbon : has 
a caſtle on a rock. A corregidor reſides here. Lat. 


38 deg. 50 min. N. long. 8 deg. 50 min. W. 2: 
ALMADEN, a little place of Seville, a ſubdiviſion of 


Andalufia, in Spain. Near it are quick-ſilver mines. 
Lat. 37 deg. 30 min. N. long. 5 deg. 10 min. K 
ALMAGRA, or ALMAGUER; a little town of Po- 
payan, in South America, near the head of the river 
Cauca. Lat. 3 deg. 10 min. N. long. 76 deg. 20 
min. W. | | | 
ALMAGRO, a ſmall town of La Mancha, a ſubdivi- 
fion of New Caſtile, in Spain. It belongs to the 
Knights of Calatrava, and is the capital of the diſ- 
tric called Campo de Calatrava. It is. fituated in a 
fruitful plain, and has near it a medicinal fpring. Lat. 
deg. 30 min. N. long. 3 deg. ro min. W. 
ALNIAEI, a vicarage of Herefordſhire, in the gift of 
the Biſhop of Hereford. 185 


ALMAND, or AM AN, à river of Athol, in Scotland, 


about a mile from Dunkeld. It is a branch of the 
Tay. It has a caſeade near thirty high, called 
the Rumbling Brigg, from its noiſe. Cloſe by it are 


two rocks over the river, which meet, and make a na- 


tural bridge. This the country-people have covered 
with ſticks and clods of peat, it being the only bridge 
over that river. | | 
ALMANZA, a ſmall place belonging to La Sierra, a 
ſubdiviſion of New Caſtile, in Spain. It has been 
rendered remarkable” for a battle Nabe in its neigh- 
bourhood, April 14, 170%, O. 8. between the con- 
federates, eomman | 
French and Spaniards undet the Duke of Berwick, 
in which the former were defeated. ' The unſucceſsful 
event of this action proved ſo detrimental to them, 
that from "that time their affairs in Spain be 
to decline. Moſt of the Engliſh troops were either 


Killed or taken priſoners; many of both having 


been horribly mangled. 


ty | This misfortune -  prinei- 
_ pally aroſe from their being abandoned by N 


gueſe cayalry at the firlt onſet; Almanæa id 


by Earl Galway, and the 


| 
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in à plain on the borders of Caſtile, and near tho{- 

of Valencia, forty-ſeven miles 8. W. of the capital 

of the latter, which bears the ſame name. Lat. 38 

deg: 56 min. N. long. 1 deg. 19 min. MW. 

ALMANZE, in Latin Almentia, ſituated two leagues 
from Nancy, was formerly the principal town of 
Gallia Belgica, in Lorrain. * | 

ALMARALZ, a town of Eſtremadura, in Spain. It is 
ſituated on the Tagus, in a delightful plain. 

ALMARSTAK, a conſiderable ſeat or caſtle of Up- 
landia, in Sweden Proper, of which Dahlberg has a 
view. 

ALMAS, a mean-looking town of the Banat of Temeſ- 
vaer in Hungary Proper. It is ſituated in an open field, 
from which the neighbouring country alſo takes its 
name. * 48 deg. 10 min. N. long. 18 dep, 
30 min. E. Eni 

ALMA DA, or ALMEIDA, a frontier-town of Beira, 
and diſtrict of Pinhel, in Portugal. It is ſituated 
on a pleaſant eminence near the river Coa, from 

. Which the whole territory is called Riba de Coa, or 
the banks of Coa. The Moors had formerly built 
it on thoſe banks, calling it Talmayda, which ſigni- 
fies a table, from the level ground on which it ſtood. 
But King Dennis, who retook it from them, re- 

moved it to the higher part. It has a good wall re- 
gularly fortified, and a ſtrong caſtle, with a pariſh- 
church, houſe of mercy, hoſpital, and convent. It 
belongs to the Infanta; and its diftrict comprehends 

two pariſhes. The number of its inhabitants is be- 
tween21 and 2200. Lat. 40 deg. 38 min. N. long. 
6 deg. 14 min. W. | 

ALMAZAN, a ſmall but neat place belonging to Old 

_ Caſtile in Spain, with the title of a Marquiſate. Here 
the inhabitants venerate the pretended head-of St. Ste- 

phen, the Chriſtian protomartyr. 

ALMEDIA, a - frontier-town of Traz los Montes in 
Portugal, on the confines of Leon. Near this place 
was a 'ſharp action between the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe in 1663. It is ſituated 16 miles N. W. 
of, odrigo, Lat, 40 deg. 40 min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 

N | 

ALMEDINA, a town of Ducala, a province of Mor- 
rocco in Africa. It is ſituated in a large fertile plain 
between Azamor and Sallee, ſurrounded with old walls, 

| flanked with towers, and was once rich and populous, 
and the capital of the province; there being ſcarce a 
more fertile ſpot in the whole empire with regard to 
corn, fruits, and paſture, than the territory round it. 
For ſome time it was in the hands of the Portugueſe, 


ing in 1521, the inhabitants being unable to 
ſubſiſt any longer, ſold themſelves, wives, children, 
& c. for bread. So that it has nothing left of its pri- 
tine eee ſome noble ruins, and a few garden- 


unds. 
ALMEDINA, one: of the principal towns in the pro- 
| vince of Haſcora, and kingdom of Fez, in Africa, It 
is built on the declivity of part of Mount Atlas, and 
incloſed by three other hills on the other ſides. It is 
now ſubject to the ſheriffs. This city is only ſur- 
rounded with an ancient wall, flanked with towers, and 
filled with merchants and artificers ; beſides many 
- others. who cultivate the rich lands about it, and pay a 
ſmall tribute to the Arabs. They are polite, and have 
ſome learned men amongſt them; and, ſince their ſub- 
_jeMion to the ſheriffs, live very orderly; though before 
that they had continual wars with the inhabitants of the 
' other Almedina in the province of Ducala before- men- 
tioned. Ihe women are eſteemed very handſome, 
and particularly fond of ſtrangers. Lat, 34 deg: 
10 min. N. long. 2 deg. 15 min. KE. \ 
ALMEIDA, a town of Beira in Portugal. It is ſituated 
in che comarca of Pinhel, ten miles S. of Liſbon, and 
on the ſite fide of the Tagus. See alſo: AL- 
mapa. Lat. 38 deg. 40 min. N. long. 9 dep 
480 min. W. 0 | 
 ALMELOO, a ſmall place belonging to the country of 
Twente, and province of Overilel: ih the United Ne- 
| ''therlands/ Lat. ' 52 deg. 40 min. N. long; 6 deg+ 


50 min. E. | 
ALME- 


| on which account it was deſtroyed by the King of Fez ; 
| app has been ſince repeopled. But a grievous famine 
| 


— - -- 
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ALMENARA, a ſmall town of Valencia, a province in | 
Spain. It is fituated not far from the Mediterranean, 
and gives title of Count. Lat. 39 deg. 10 min. N. 
long. 15 min. E. : n 

ALMENDRA, a town of Pinhel, and province of 
Beira, in Portugal. It contains 790 inhabitants. 
Lat. 40 deg. 10 min. N. long. 7 deg. 15 min. W. 

ALMENDVALEIO, a ſmall place in the province of 
Eftremadura in Spain, on the confines of Portugal. It 
is ſituated fifteen miles S. of Madrid. Lat. 38 deg. 36 

min. N. long. 11 deg. 15 min. W. 

ALMERIA, formerly a very conſiderable city of Gra- 
nada in Spainz but now much reduced, not having 
above 600 houſes, and theſe not of the higheſf 
claſs. It is ſituated on a bay, into which a ſmall 
river emptics itfclf, and has a ſafe and pleaſant har- 
bour. The country round it is fertile, and abounds 
particularly in fruits and oil. Its climate is ſo mode- 
rate, that the fieids are green all the year. Its walls, 
which are waſhed by the ſea, are about three miles 
in circuit, and has only two gates, one of which is to- 
wards the fea, and the other towards the plain on which 
it ſtands. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, who is under 
the Archbiſhop of Granada, and has a yearly revenue of 
4000 ducats. Not far from this place the land ſtretches 
out into the ſea towards the S. W. and forms a point 
which the ancients called the promontory of Chari- 
deme, but the moderns Cape de Gatt or Gates, or 
Cabo de Gata or Gaeta; which is ſuppoſed to be a 
corruption of Cabo de Agathas, or the Cape of Agates, 
as, beſides great quantities of amethyſts, emeralds, 
and garnets, thoſe precious ſtones in particular were 
formerly dug in its neighbourhood. This city, tho 
thinly peopled, is ſtiil divided into four pariſhes, has 
three monaſteries, a nunnery, a noble hoſpital, and 
ten chapels. The Spaniſh writers pretend that St. 
Creſipho, the companion of St. James the Apoſtle, was 
the firſt prelate here. Its dioceſe comprehends only 
ſeventy parifhes, and the cathedral hath but ſix digni- 
taties, fix canons, and the like number of minors. 
Here is alſo an old caſtle belonging to the Dukes of Ma- 
queda. King Ferdinand took both it and the city from 
the Moors in the year 1489. It ſtands about fixty- 
four miles S..E. from Granada, and 210 in the ſame 
direction from Madrid. Lat. 37 deg. 5 min. N. long. 


3 We 20 min. W. a — | 
ALMERIA, by the Spaniards alſo called Villa. Ricea, 


on-account of .tae gold which they found on their ar- | 


rival here. It is ſituated on the coaſt, in the province 
of Tlaſcala, and audience of Mexico, in North Ame- 
rica. It has but an indifferent port, yet better air than 
Vera Cruz, with a ſmall river, good ſprings of freſn 
water, and a country behind: all which are want- 
ing at Vera | 
twenty leagues to the N. A clandeſtine trade they 
ſay is carried on here between ſome Spaniſh merchants 
on ſhore, and the French of St. Domingo and Mar- 


min. MW. 


in North America. It is between 7 and 800 leagues | 
above the mouth of the river St. Laurence; but whe- 
ther that river riſes from it or not, none hath yet 


been able to decide: but however that be, it diſ- “- 


charges itſelf into the Upper or Superior lake, which is 
the largeſt of all the lakes in that northern country ; 
and this into that of Huron, and this again into that 
of Erie or Conti, and this laſt into that of Frontenac 
or Ontario-lake. onneb 3560.10 none 
AL MISS A, an Epiſcopal city in the ancient duchy of 


— 


Chulm, and Venetian Dalmatia, in Hungary. This 


town is the old Peguntium, and is ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Cettina, between two high mountains on 
a ſſeep rock, from which they can level their cannon, 
and conſequently batter: and keep off, if they h 
mind, alb the ſhips that would come in. Its inhabi- 
tants employed: themſelves ſotmerly in piracy; for 


which - reaſon the neighbouring towns of Spaatro, 
Trau, and Sebenico, uniting their forces with thoſe, | 
Venice, exterminated this neſt of thieves. From 


ALMUGNA, a large and beautiful village in 


rug, from which it is diſtant above | 


de a 


4. that ara this town has not been able to recover itſelf 
4 while at the ſame time it has been long in 
Wa 7. 
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the hands of the Turks. It ſtands ſixteen miles E. of 

Spalatro, and directly oppoſite to the iſle of Braſſa. 

Lat. 43 deg. 56 min. N. long. 39 deg. 33 

min. E. 

ALMISTER, a prebend in Somerſetſhire, in the gift of 
the Biſhop of Bath and Wells. | 

ALMO, a brook in the Campagna de Roma, which falls 
into the Tiber at Rome. In this ſtream Cybele's vic- 
tims were waſhed. - 

ALMODAVAR, a ſmall town belonging to the ouvi- 
doria do Campo de Ourique, and province of Alentejo, 

in Portugal. It contains 1800 inhabitants,” and has a 
diſtrict of five pariſhes. Lat. 38 deg. 50 min. N. 
long. 7 deg. 15 min. W. 

ALMODAVAR DEL CAMPO, a little town of La 
Mancha, one of the three ſubdiviſions of New Caſtile 
in Spain. It belongs to the Knights of Calatrava. 
Lat. 38 deg. 48 min. N. long. 3 deg. 32 min. W. 

ALMONDBURY, a famous town in the time of the 
Romans, contiguous to Huthersfheld in the N. riding of 
Yorkthire, and called Campodunum ; but it is now only 
a village. It is ſituated on the Calder. 

ALMONTE, a ſmall but genteel town of Seville, one 

of the three ſubdiviſions of the province of Andaluſia 
in Spain. It is encompaſſed with a wood of olive- 
trees. Lat. 37 deg. 30 min. N. long. 5 deg. 25 
min. W, 

ALMOUCHIQUOIS, favages of America, that dwell 

towards the river Chovocovet, and the iſland of Bat- 
chus, in Canada, in N. America. They ſhave from 
their forcheads to the crown, wearing long locks be- 
hind, which they tie in knots and adorn with feathers. 
They paint their faces with red and black. They 
plant tobacco, and have great plenty of vines. They do 
not change their habitations, like the other ſavages of 
thoſe parts. . | | 

ALMUDEVAR, a li:tle -_ belonging to the province 
of Arragon in Spain. It is fituated in a country which 
produces grain, wine and ſaffron. Lat. 41 deg. 42 
min. N. long. 21 min. W. . | 

A 
province of Spain. It is ſituated at the junction of the 
river Grio with the Xalon. Lat. 41 deg. 30 min. 
N. long. 1 deg. 10 min. W. f 

ALMUNECAR, an ancient city of Granada in Spain, 
formerly very conſiderable, eſpecially in the time of 
the Moors, being a commochous port on the Mediter- 
raneari, and well ſheltered from the W. winds. Tho' 
it has ſtill a ſtrong wall, it is now but a ſmall town, 
with ſcarce 280 families in it; and has one pariſh, and 
a monaſtery. . A ftrong citadel defends its harbour, 
which is an excellent one. It is ſituated almoſt thirty- 
five miles 8. of Alhama. Lat. 36 deg. 40 min. N. 

deg. 45 min. W. | 


* 


long. | 
ALNE, a river of Northumberland, near which is ſitua- 
ted the town of Alnwick. | 1 Landings 
ALNE, a vicarage of Yorkſhire; in the gift of Lord Fal- 
tinico. Lat. 20 deg. 10 min. N. long. 100 deg; 15 | 
+ Jo 546 d Fe I AENEHAM, a vicarage 
ALMIPIGON, or ALEMIPIGON, a lake of Canada | e ä 
ALNE, a little iſtand near the city of Glouceſter, fa- 


conbridge- | R ; h 
of Northumberland, in the gift 
of the Duke of Somerſet. aA 


mous for the ſingle combat fought on it between Ed- 
mund Irenfide and Knute the Dane for the whole 
kingdom, än ſight of both their armies; in which the 
latter finding himſelf over- matched and woutnled, pro- 
poſed an agteement. Accordingly the kingdom was 
mund's ſhare; and the N. to Knute s 
NWICK, or ALANWICK, commonly prbnounced 


divided between them, the $ part falling to Ed- 
120 


ANWICE, a final market-town of Nofthumibefland, 


ſituated near the river Alne, 25 miles from Newicaſtle, 
and 310 from London. It has been frequently taken 
and retaken by the Engliſh and Scots; between whom 
à battle was fought here, in which William King of 
Scots was taken priſoner, and preſented to Henry II. 
of England. Its old caſtle, where the aſſiaes are ſome- 


Times held, being belieged by Rialeom III. King of 


Scots, and on the very point of ſurrendering, a ſol- 
dier who preſented him the keys at the point of his 
ſword; ſtabbed him with it; and his ſon Edward, in 
an attempt to revenge his death, was alſo killed. This 
famous caſtle, 6 of the noble fa- 
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mily of the Piercies, Earls of Northumberland (and 


now belonging to the preſent Earl, late Sir Hugh | 


Smythſon), ſeems to have been as fine a palace, as it 
was a fortreſs for ſtrength and defence. All round the 
battlements are the ruins of ſeveral effigies, now de- 
faced by time and the weather. In the garden is 
Kill a curious fountain, with many ſpouts, which 
yicld water at this day. It is cuſtomary here, that 
every man who takes up his freedom of this town, to 
jump into a bog, where.n they ſometimes ſink to 
the chin, according to a clauſe in the charter given 
them by King John, who, travelling this way, ſtuck 
faſt in this very hole, and puniſhed the town in this 
manner for neglecting to mend the road. It lies in 
the London road to Berwick, and is eight miles N. of 
Felton-bridge. The cuſtoms, words, habits, and even 
the buildings in this town, as well as all over Northum- 


| . berland, imitate thoſe of the Scots; and they are very 


{tri here in the obſervation of their religious duties. 
Its fairs are on Palm-Sunday eve, for ſhoes, hats, and 
pedlary-wares ; May 12th, if on a Sunday, the Satur- 
day before, for horned cattle, horſes, and pedlary- 
wares; the laſt Monday in July, for horned cattle, 


horſes, linen and woollen cloth; the tri ! ueſday in | 


October, for horned cattle, horſes, and puiliry-wares z 
and the Saturday before Chriſtmas, for indes, hats, 
poultry, and woollen cloth. Its curacy 15 in tae gift 
of the inhabitants. 7 


ALOST, or, as the Flemiſh pronounce and write it 


»* 


Aelſi, a town of Flanders in the Netherlands. It is 
ſituated on the river Dender, and is the capital of what 
is called Imperial Flanders, as having been formerly 
a free imperial city, on which account the Earls of 
Flanders ftiled themſelves Princes of the Holy Em- 
pire. This 1s the moſt caſtward part of Flanders, and 
lies between the Dender, the Scheld, and the pro- 
vince of Hainault. Formerly it comprehended the beſt 
part of what is now called Dutch Flanders. This city 
is under the juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop of Mechlin, 


has but one parochial church, which is alſo collegi- 


ate, and dedicated to St. Martin. It was very large 
and beautiful before it was burnt down about the 


year 1605. It has been rebuilt, and is ſtill one of 


dme fineſt in all the country. Its chapter conſiſts of a 
provoſt, a dean, ho is rector of the pariſh, and 


twelve canons. Here are ſeveral convents of friars 


and nuns, and the Jeſuits have a college here. Thierry 


or Theory Martin's tomb, who brought the art of 
printing hither from Germany, ſtands in the church 
of the Gulielmite monks. He was an intimate friend 


of Eraſmus, who wrote his epitaph, which is engraved 


on his tomb. : 


In 1566. this city was taken by the Spaniards, who. 


committed a thouſand diſorders in it, and by the 


Duke of 'Alencon in 1582. After this the . Engliſh 


arriſoned it; but it was betrayed to the Duke of 
arma for à ſum of money. The French took it in 
1667, Louis XIV. — it in right of his Queen; 
but he reſtored it to the Spaniards by the peace of 


Nimeguen, after diſmantling it. Upon the death of 


Charles II. King of Spain, in 1700, the French ſeized 


it again; but abandoned it to the confederates in that 


eral evacuation of the Netherlands, which enſued 


| ſoon after the battle of Ramillies, May 26, 1706. The 


body of its magiſtracy | conſiſts of. a burgomaſter, | * 


and eight echevins or aldermen. Alaſt lies fifteen 


miles N. W. of Bruſſels, and the ſame - S. E. of 


* 
— 


ALOST, 2 territority/ which gives the title of earldom, 


Ghent. Lat. 51. deg. 5 min. N. long. 4 deg. 10 
8 © he F "Tn 7 | \ 


min. E. 


and extends even within the city of Ghent, to the 


1 bridge called the Bridge of Brabant. It contains, be- 


ſides three other cities, 172 villages, which in ſpiri-- 
tual matters belong to the dioceſe of Mechlin, except 
Gavre, Melſone, and Ghent-brugge; and theſe are in 


the dioceſe of Ghent. The civil government of this 


Ceivers of the duties and taxes, and in two recorders |. 


district is in a ſovereign bailiff, who is always one 
of the principal lords of the co | 
lowing higb-bailiffs, namely, thoſe of Rhodes, Bou- 


in the ſive fol- 


lers, Sottegem, Eſcornaix or Schoriſſe, and Gavre; 
in the burgomaſter of Aloſt and Grammont, two re- 


ALP 
This country abounds in excellent paſtures, and iz 
very fruitful allo in grain, flax, and hops. Here ate 
five ancient baronies, namely, thoſe above-mentioned, 
over which are hve high-bailiffs, and have been erected 
into a principality ſince the year 1553, in favour of 
the counts of Egmont. Beſides which, here are the 
principalities of Steenhuyſe and Mamines, the earl- 
dom of Haſſelt, the marquiſate of Lede, the baronies 
of Lickereke, Raſſenghien, Herderſhem, Meere, and 
Oudenhove; the viſcountry of Oomberge, and the 
priory of Melle, conſiſting of regular canons of Ay- 
guſtines, founded in 1431 by Lewis Van Hole, a rich 
citizen of Ghent. And out of the city of Aloft are 
a few abbeys of nuns. In this territority are alſo 
the cities of Dendermonde, Ninhove, and Grand- 
mont. All which fee under their names reſpec- 


tively. | 

ALOVENT, one of the higheſt and moſt famous moun- 
tains in all Perſia. It is a branch of Mount Taurus, 
which croſſes the N. part of Perſian Irak, and ſeparates 
it from Tabriſtan. It lies three leagues from the city 
of Kaſpin. | 

ALPALHAO, a ſmall town belonging to the diſtrid 
of Portalegre, and province of Alentejo, in Portugal. 
It contains upwards of 1200 inhabitants. Lat. 39 deg. 
18 min. N. long. 7 deg. 30 min. W. | 

ALPHAMSTON, a rectory of Eſſex, in the gift of his 


My. | 

ALPED INHA, a ſmall place belonging to the diſtrict 
of Caſtello-Branco, in the province of Beira, in Por- 
tugal. It contains 950 inhabitants, comprehended in 
one pariſh, The judge of this place and Caſtellonovo 
is ſubject to the comarca. Lat. 40 deg. 32 min. N. 
long. 7 deg. 21 min. W. | 

ALPEDRIZ, a ſmall town belonging to the diſtri of 
Leiria, and province of Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It 
contains about 600 inhabitants. Lat. 39 deg. 25 min. 
N. long. 8 deg. 20 min. W. 

ALPHEN, a town ſituated about eight miles to the 8. 
of Leyden in Holland, one of the ſeven United Pro- 

vinces. It is ſuppoſed to be Antoninus's Albiniana 
Caſtra, or the camp of Alphenus Varus, the Batavian 
ones mentioned by Tacitus the hiftorian. Lat. 52 

eg. 8 min. N. long. 4 deg. 5 min. E. 

ALPHEUS, now Orphea, and by Italian ſeamen Carta, 
a large river of the Morea in. European Turkey. 
ALPS, one of the two principal chains of mountains in 

Italy, the Appenines being the other. The Alps are a 
long chain, beginning at the mouth of the. river Varo or 
Varus in Piemont, and, after innumerable and irre- 
gular windings, terminates near Arſia, a river of Iſtria 
on the Adriatic ſea or gulph of Venice. Theſe 
mountains divide Italy from France, Switzerland, and 
Germany; and accordingly have different names. (See 
a further account of them under the name of theſe re- 
ſpective countries.) The Alps confining on the ſea, 
reach from Vada or Vado, as far as the ſource of the 
river Varo in Piemont, or even that of the Po: the 
Cottian Alps, from the ſpring of the Varo, to the oy 
of 'Suſa in Piemont: the Greek Alps, (Alpes Graja 


from the city of Suſa to Mount St. Barnard in Swit- 


Zerland: the Penninian Alps, from Mount St. Barnard 
to Mount St. Gothard in the ſame country; upon 
this laſt confine the Rhetian Alps, which extend them- 
elves from the ſource: of the river Piave: and laſtly. 
the Norician or Carnician Alps reach from the laſt 


mentioned river as far as Iſtria, and to the ſpring-head 
of the Save: Not to make any further partioulat 


mention of other denominations given to this pro- 


+» digious chain of mountains, which are: the largeſt and 


higheſt in all Eutope, as theſe ſhall be deſeribed in 


the ſeveral countries near which they lie. See Swir- 
W 


ZERLAND. G ne 5151090 . 
The Alps have but few paſſes, and thoſe very dit- 


ficult of acceſs, if not impracticable; from which 


atiſes the ſecurity of Piemont againſt any power, par- 
ticularly France. Hannibal, the famous Carthaginian 
general, having attempted the Alps ſituated on the 
ide of this very country, loſt moſt of his elephant. 
And it is remarkable, that here the preſent King 

Sardinia, oppoſing the united forces of France 
Spain near Coni, after they had with much ado — 


41. 8 


trated ſo far, obliged them to abandon the ebufitry 
with precipitation, and retire to France with great loſs. 
The Swils alſo poſſeſs a conſiderable part of thoſe 
mountains, by which they are ſecured from all attacks 
of the Germans, French, or any others. 


ALPUJARAS, or ALPUXARRAS, a famous ridge of 


very high mountains in Granada, a province of Spain. 
It branches out from thoſe of Sierra Nivada, or the 
ſnowy hills, on the S. ſide next to the Mediterranean, 
having the city of Almeria on the E. the town of 
Motril on the W. and Granada on the N. They 
are upwards of fifty miles long, and twenty broad, 
all generally craggy, high, and difficult of acceſs. But 
their bottoms are extremely fertile and delightful, pro- 
ducing all ſorts of grain, Ruit and wine; feeding vaſt 


numbers of cattle, and yielding great quantities of 


ſilk; ſo that no part of Spain is fo well cultivated, and 


. the profits hence accruing are very conſiderable. This 
ridge is divided into eleven taas, an Arabic word. ſig- 


nifying cantons or diſtricts, but by the Spaniards called 


'Cabeca de Partido. The principal of theſe is taa de 


Orgiva, and taa de Pitros, ſituated between the 


two villages of Pitros and Porrugos. "Theſe, whilſt 
under the. Moors, were governed by Alcaydes, and 


within them were alſo comprehended a city called 


Cobda, and about 120 villages, moſt of them thinly - 
peopled, and ſome of them quite deſerted, ſince the 


daniſhing of the bulk of thoſe infidels out of this king- 
dom. The Moors who dwelt here received the Roman 


Catholic religion, but at the ſame time retained their 


old way of living. Their language was a medley of the 
Arabic and Spaniſh. | 


ALRESFORD, a market-town in Hampſhire, ſixty miles | 


from London, in the road to Wincheſter, and ten miles | 


from that city. It lies on the little river Alre, as it is 
called by Camden, though in the maps, and by the 
common people, /tching. It has a bailiff and eight 
burgeſſes. Its market is on Thurſdays, and chiefly 
for ſheep; and its fair on June 24, for ſheep, horſes, 


and cows. This was once a flouriſhing market-town ; 


and though it had no great trade, and very few, if 


any, manufactures, there was no collection made in the 
town for the poor, nor one alms-man in the pariſh. 


But this happy circumſtance, which ſo diſtinguiſhed 
Alresford from all her neighbours, was brought to an 
end in 1710, when this town, with the church and 


- market-houſe, was burnt down by a ſudden and ſur- 
priſing fire, which broke out in ſeveral places almoſt 
at the ſame time; and except a few poor huts at the 
remoteſt ends. of the town, not a houſe was left ſtand- 


The town has ſince been very handſomely re- 


built; and the neighbouring gentlemen have contri- 


buted liberally towards the relief of the inhabitants, 


eſpecially by furniſhing them with timber for their build- 
dings. Both the market-houſe, and many private houſes, 
are now built of brick. Near this town is a lake of 


water, to which ſerves as a head, bank, battre d'eau 


or dam, part of — Roman cauſeway, or high- 
ways leading from 
poſed 


incheſter to Alton, and, as ſup- 
„on to London, though are no where any re- 


mains of it to be ſeen, except between the two former 


om and principally: between Alresford and Alton. 
ear this town, a little to the N. W. is a ſeat of the 


Duke of Bolton, which, — not large, is a handſome 


ſtructure, with gardens not o 


neat, but finely ſituated, 
the proſpect and viſtas 3 


and the whole kept in 


| yo order. Of the fame name with this town, but 


ſtinguiſhed by the addition of Od Alresford, is ano- 


ther place in the hundred of Fawley, and in the ſame 


county. a 


ALRESFORD, a rectory of Southampton, with Merid- 


ſted and New Alresford, in the gift of the Biſhop of 


Wincheſter. 
ALROA, or ALROE, an iſland in the 


bay of Horſa, 
belonging to the diſtrict of Aakiar, in the dioceſe of 


— and province of North Jutland,” in Den-- 
mar * 


Lorrain and the county of Burgundy, on the S. by 


A L S 


Switzerland and Elſgaw; on the F. by Or:cnav +14 
Briſgaw ; and on the N. by the palaiinate o 
Rhine. Its extent from S. to N. is feventy-two mil 
and from W. to E. between ſixteen and twenty- fo 
miles. Anciently it was inhabited by the Rauraci, the 
Sequani, and Mediomatricii The firſt time its name 
occurs in the Frank or Franconian hiſtory, is uncer 
the Kings of the Merovingian line; The term is of 
Franconian original, and derived moſt properly from 
the river Ell, now Ill, the inhabitants on the banks 


of which were called Elſaſſes; whence the country 


itſelf got the name of Elſas, in Latin Eliſacia, Aliſaria, 
Alſatia, &c. 

From the Celtz this country came under the do- 
minion of the Romans. During the exiſtence of the 
Roman empire Alſace belonged to two provinces : 
Lower Alface was part of the Germania Prima, and 
Upper Alſace was part of that called Maxima Sequano- 
rum. After the downfall of that empire, this country 
was inhabited by the Franks ; but no cities were there 


then, Argentoratum, now Straſburg, having been 


deſtroyed by the invaſions of the Barbarians. The 
kingdom of Clovis was bounded by the Rhine; 
and the Alemanni, who are the ſame with the 
Suevi, or nations of Suabia, - occupied the other 


part of that river. Lower Alſace became a part of 


the kingdom of Auſtraſia, as Upper Alſace was of 
that of Burgundy, haviag been ſeized by the Bur- 
gundians, before it was ſubject to the Franks. Chil- 
debert, King of Auſtraſia and Burgundy, gave the 
whole — of Alſace to his ſon Thiery, to whom 
he left alſo the kingdom of Burgundy; at which his 
eldeſt ſon Theodebert, to whom he gave the kingdom 
of Auſtraſia, was extremely angry: ſo that he at- 
tempted to make himſelf maſter of Alſace. Thence 
aroſe the quarrel between the two brothers, and was 
the true ſource of their mutual hatred. Under the 
Carlovingian race both the Alfaces fell to the ſhare of 


the Emperor Lotharius, eldeſt fon of Louis le Debon- 


naire ; theſe afterwards came to his ſon Lotharius, un- 


der whom they were governed by two Counts. After 


Lotharius's death, his kingdom being divided between 
his two uncles, Lewis the German, and Charles the 
Bald, the two Alſaces, and the country of Baſil in Swit- 


| zZerland, fell to the ſhare of the former, who left them 


to his ſon Charles the Fat or Groſs; who at firſt 
I in Upper Germany, was afterwards Emperor, 
and reunited all the dominions of Charlemagne, or 
Charles the Great. Charles the Fat having abdicated 


- the crown, his * . and ſucceſſor Arnold, or Ar- 


noul, became er of Alface, which he left to his 
ſons Suentibold and Lewis. Charles the Simple, King 
of the occidental Franks, was proclaimed King by the 
oriental Franks, who inhabited on this ſide the Rhine, 
after the death of Lewis. Duke Giſelbert defended 


-- Alface _ Otho the Great, who could not make 
| himſelf abſolute and entire maſter of it, till that Duke 


periſhed in the Rhine. The Emperors who ſuc- 
ceeded Otho continued maſters of that province, and 
annexed. it to Suabia, which was called Allemannia, a 
name not to be miſtaken for that of Germany, which 


- ſignifies a country of a much larger extent. Alſace 
continued {till a part of Allemannia, properly ſo called, 


or of Suabia, till the time of Philip the Auguſt, about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The Dukes of Alſace were not hereditary. For 
the Emperors uſed to give only ſmall towns and villages, 
as perpetual fees to Lords, both ſpiritual and tem- 


poral: and they kept in Alſace provinc'al- prefects, 
. whoſe office was not hereditary; nor were they lords 


or  ſovereigns, but only governors. The anceſtors of 


| Rudolph of Hapſburg have had the title of Land- 


ves of Alſace, at leaſt ſince the year 1210; fince 


it appears, that Rudolph the grandfather, and Albert 


the Wiſe, father of the Emperor Rudolph, bore the 


title of Landgraves of Alſace, at the fame time that 
e bn | hs "_ the Counts of Egenſheim had it alſo ; and which the 
ALSACE, or the ancient landgravate of Elſas, in Latin | -+ 

+ Alſatia. It is a part of Germany, which now belongs 
to the French, and ſeparated from the reſt of the em- 
s * by the Rhine. It is bounded on the W. by 


unts of Hapſburg did not diſpute with them: nor 


ſince that time have the Princes of Auſtria denied it 
to the Biſhops of Straſburg. In the fourteenth century 
the race of the Landgraves became extinct; after 


which the Emperor gave this country as a fief, partly 
ts 
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© ately o the empire. Thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria 
got poſſeſon of the country of Ferrette, and the 


_ Emperors by perſons of ſeveral families ; but it was 
not hereditary. The Emperor Robert, who was of 


huis deſcendants, who enjoyed it for the ſpace of 140 


Spain, and his agents, aſſerted, that he not only had 
a right to the landgraviate of Alſace ; but alfo, that | 


Schletſtadt, Weiſſe.:burgh, Landaw, 


in their Imperial freedom, and due immunities, not 
only the Biſhops of Straſburg and Baſil, but likewiſe 


out Alſace : the abbeys of Murbach and Luders; the 
ſtein; the Counts end Barons of Hanaw, Flegken- 


the provincial prefecture of them: and that without 
diminution in the leaſt of the ſovereignty which 
has been ceded to the crown of France by this agree- 


other made in the year 1650, for the execution of 
the peace; in confequence of which the French eva- 


cuated Hagenaw, Colmar, and the other Imperial 
towns, as alſo Saverne, Dachſtein, and the other 


* 


* 


the treaty of the Pyrenees, and the King of Spain's 
renunciation, the French King obtain 
Archdukes of Inſpruck, the ancient proprietors : of 


as he was obliged to do by the — Weſtphalia: 
and the Archduke Sigiſmund of Auſtria gave his de- 


on the point of declaring war againſt him, and made 
mperial towns there, which he 
miſtruſted, and eauſed them to be diſmantled. The 


A L S8 | 


to the Counts of Oettingen, and — to the Counts 
of Hapſburg. In 1359, the former fold their ſhare 
to the Biſhops of Straſburg: whereupon they took 
the title of Landgraves, at the ſame time that the 
Princes of Auſtria did fo too; though they claimed no | 
kind of authority over the Biſſrops who were Princes, 
and whoſe dioceſe was a principality held immedi- 


country of Sundgaw ; they alſo had the provincial pre- 
fecture of Alſace, with a right to adminiſter juſtice in 
the ten Imperial cities of Alſace, of which Hagenaw 
was the firſt. That prefecture has been held from the 


the Palatine: family, gave it in the year 1418 to his 
eldeit ſon Lewis, during his life-time; and it went to 


years: when the Emperor Ferdinand I. after the abdi- 
cation of his brottier Charles V. took the prefecture 
from the Palatine houſc, and gave it to the German 
family; and it aſterwards continued in the houſe of 
Auftria, 

It does not appear that Philip II. King of Spain, 
and ſon of Charles V. nor any of his deſcendants, | 


jaid claim to that prefecture, till 1648, the time of | 


the treaty of Weſtphalia, when Phi ip IV. King of 


the provincial prefecture belonged to him, as Duke of 
Luxemburg. But to this claim no regard was paid ; 


and the peace was concluded in the ſaid year. In | 


1659, by the fixty-fuſt article of the treaty of the | 


Pyrences, King Philip gave up all his pretenſions to | 
Alface. By the treaty of Munſter or Weſtphalia } 
above- mentioned, the Emperor | up, both in his 

e of Auſtria and the | 
empire, to the crown of France for ever, and in full 
ſovereignty, all right he had to the = of Briſach, 
_ the landgravate of Upper and Lower 


own name, and that of the hou 


w, and the provincial prefecture of the ten united 
mperial towns in Alſace, which are Hagenaw, Colmar, 
enheim, Ro- 
ſheim, and Munſter in Gregorienthal, to diſtinguiſh it 

from the famous city of the ſame name in Weſtphalia : 

25 with this expreſs ſtipulation on the part of the 

ing of France, that he ſhould maintain untouched 


- 


all the other immediate ſtates of the empire through- 


convent of St. Georgenthal; the palatines of Lutzel- 


ſein, Oberſtein-; the gentry or Imperial Knights in 
Lower Alſace; the ſaid ten Imperial towms, with 


ment. 10 ' | . 
The treaty of the year 1648: was followed by an- 


places belonging to the Biſhop of Straſburg. After 
from- the 


"Alſace, an abſolute ceſſion of it, and paid them in 


claration, teſtifying, that he had no longer any claim 
to the county of Ferrette; and that this was a part of 
the Sundgaw. N IC? 1 10 230357 2175 
Things continued, in the fame ſtate in Alſace till 
the end of the ſummer in 1673; when Lewis XIV. 
went into that country, the Empetor Leopold being 


himſelf maſter of the I 


face, Sund- | 


- tweaty of Munſter was afterwards confirmed by that 


ALS 


made at Nimeguen in the year 1679; but no expreſ. 
ſtipulation being made in this treaty for his reſtoring 
the ten united Imperial towns, he looked upon himſelt 
as entitled to make himſelf entire maſter of them. 
He erected at Briſach a chamber of appeal, to which 
not only the ſaid towns, but alſo the immediate gentry 
or knights of the empire, who had Imperial lands in 
Alface, ſhould have recourle, and be exempted from 
the jurifdictions of the Imperial chamber. 

he war breaking out again in the year 1688, i; 
was ended by the treaty of Ryſwick in 1697, by which 
the Emperor and the empire yielded up to France for 
ever the city of Straſburg, and what belongs to it on 
the left ſide of the Rhine, together with the fovereignty 
over it. 

Alſace in general is very pleaſant and fruitful, plen- 
tifully producing all forts of grain, excellent and du- 
rable wines, together with paſtures, fruit-trees, gar- 
den-vegetables, flax, tobacco, wood, &c. The parts 
between the III, Haardt, and Rhine, are narrow, an! 
only of a middling fertility: they have little wine, 
few paſtures, and produce only rye, barley, and oats, 
On the contrary, the ſtrip of land lying between the 
mountains, the Ill, and the plain of Soultz in Upper 
Alſace, to the diſtance of about two French miles be- 
yond Hagenaw, has an exuberance of corn, wine, 
and paſture-grounds. The country beyond Soultz and 
Befort, along the mountains, for the breadth of about 
two or three Freach miles, abounds in wood, has 

little arable land, but, on the contrary, excellent paſ- 
tures, and fine breeds of cattle. The land towards 
Switzerland, or Altkirchen, Baſil, and Mulhauſen, is 
extremely fruitful, The diftrict round Hagenaw, 
which is called the Plain of Marienthal, is a ſandy 
heath, the ſoil of which produces only Turkiſh corn. 
The land from Mount Saverne, and the plain round 
Straſburg, as far as the Rhine, is abundantly fruitful and 
pleaſant, producing an exuberance of all forts ef grain, 
tobacco, r ſaffron, and hemp. The 
ſlip of land between the mountains and the Rhine, 


from Hagenaw as far as Landaw and Germerſheim, 


conſiſts moſtly of wood, and uncultivated land, hav- 
ing more fodder for cattle than other conveniencies ; 
only the fine plain round Landaw yields great quan- 
tities of grain. From Landaw, as far as Weiſſenburg, 
are ſeveral vineyards. 5 
The principal mountains in this country are thoſe 
of Waſgaw, in French la Veſgur, les Voſgues or Vauges, 
in Latin Yogeſus. They begin near the town of Langres, 
extending at firſt from W. to E. as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of Befort: they divide the country of Bur- 
gundy from Lorrain, and are called Montagne de 
ourgogne, as well as Mont de Faucilles, on account 
of their excellent paſtures. Afterwards theſe mountains 
wind towards the N. ſeparating Lorrain from Alſace, 
then turn awray towards the eleQorate of Triers. 
Their length exten1s from 8. to N. but their breadth 
is from W. to E. the latter of which is narroweſt 
near the acclivity called Zaberner Steeg: fo that here is 
the ſhorteſt and moſt commodious way out of Alſace 
into Lorrain. From Beſort as far as the river Queich, 
theſe Waſgaw mountains on this fide belong to Alface, 
and on the other to Lorrain. Great numbers of rivers 
and brooks have their ſoutce. in them. The higheſt 
pics are Mount Belch, or Balon, the very higheſt of 
all, Mount St. Odilia, and Mount 22 or 
Framont. Not only on the tops, but in the villages, 
of the Waſgaw mountains grow, as in the plains of 
Alſace, about 150 kinds of trees and ſhrubs, and 1550 
different ſorts of herbs, all wild. Theſe alſo yield 
exellent paſtures; and the hills, which have a good. 
ſoil, and: enjoy much ſun-ſhihe, produce fine red and 
white wines, of which foreigners are very fond: an 
. conſequently here — large huantities of brandy, 
. » vinegar, and 'tartar. 4 „ ie 
be largeſt foteſts in this country are the Haardt, 
or Hart, which extends between the Ill and the Rhine, 
from the Sundgaw in Upper Alface, for about thirty- 
two miles in length, and eight in breadth : this be- 
longs to the King. The foreſt of Hagenaw, which 


is twenty miles in length, and ſixteen in breadth, one 
half of it belonging to the King, and the other * 
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A L 8 
to the town of Hagenaw. The foreſt of Bewald, 
properly Bienwald, or Bee-foreſt, which is of the 
ſame magnitude with the preceding, lies on the con- 
nes of Lower Alſace, and belongs to the Biſhop of 
Spires. In theſe foreſts are found all kinds of four- 
footed beaſts of venery, and wild-fowl ; conſequently a 
great variety of game for hunting. ; ; 
The Wa'gaw mountains have alſo treaſure in their 
bowels, being famous for theſe ſeveral centuries paſt 
on account of the ſilver, copper, iron, and lead got 
from them. The filver mine in Leber or Hagenthal, 
near Furtelbach, was richer in the fixteenth century 
than it is at preſent, as the annual produce of the 
Markirch-pit is only about 1500 marcs of ſilver. In 
Weiler-dale is likewiſe found ſilver-ore. 
Alſace, towards the county of Burgundy in Roſenberg- 
dale, belonging to the juriſdiction of Befort, near 
Giromany and Upper -Auxelles, are here and there 
alſo profitable mines of filver and iron, the latter 
yelding very good metal. In the neighbourhood of 
the little town of Dambach is a ſteel-mine; and it 
alſo has copper and lead ore; not to mention an- 
timony, and cobolt, with grains of ſulphur, and 
many other minerals. In Weiler-dale are alſo dug 
reſinous coals ; and near Lower Ehenheim the Waſ⸗ 
gaw mountains yield likewiſe turf, baths, and mineral 
waters. Among the moſt celebrated baths are thoſe at 
Niederbronn, Watweiler, not far from Benfeld, at 


In Upper 


Sulz, and hard by Molzheim. Laſtly, it is to be ob- 


ſerved of thoſe mountains, that they are decorated with 
an uncommon number of churches, convents, and 
chapels. 

All the roads in Alſace are very good, conſiſting 

enerally of gravel and cauſeways, with ditches on 
both ſides to carry off the water. | 

The principal rivers of Alſace are, 1. the Rhine ; 
2. the Leber; 3. the Cher; 4. the Andlaw 5. the 
Ergers; 6. the Breuſch; 7. the Sorr; 8. the Motter; 

. the Selzbach or Lauter; 10. the Queirch. The 
Flowing rivers water Upper Alſace; 11. the Ber, or 
Berre; 12. the Ill, anciently Ell. All which fee, in 
their proper places. 

In Alface are likewiſe ſeveral lakes, the moſt re- 
markable of which are, the Schwarze and Weiſſe-ſee, 
that is, the black and white lakes; and the Daren-ſee, 
or lakes in Upper Alſace, and the Waſgaw moun- 
- tains, 

At preſent the number of inhabitants in all Alſace is 
reckoned at about half a million, In Upper Alface 
and Sundgaw are thirty-two, and in Lower Alſace 
thirty-nine great and little towns ; and in both up- 
wards of 1000 large and ſmall . The common 
language of the — is the 
ſons of education, both in the towns and in the country, 
learn to ſpeak French; and the religion profeſſed here 
. _ the Lutheran, and partly the Roman Ca- 

olic. | 

Alface being now one of the governments of France, 
comprehends in general Lower and Upper Alſace n 
capital of the former is Straſburg, and of the latter Col- 
mar), alſo Sundgaw, the lordſhip of Lutzelſtein, and 
the principality of Phalzburg. A further ſubdiviſion 
of this country is as follows. . . 

In 2 are included the provincial prefec- 
ture of Hagenaw, the diſtrict of Fort Louis; eccleſi- 
aſtical foundations, namely, the biſhopric of Straſ- 
burg, including in it the diſtrièts of Zabern, Kocherſ- 

rg, Wanzenaw, half of the market-town of Mar- 
lenheim, the other half belonging to the city of 
Straſburg ; part of the little town of Waugen ; the 
diſtricts of Schirmek, Benfeld, Maikolſheim, Ober- 
mundar, Ober-kirchen, and Ettenheim; the chapter 
of Straſburg; the probſty or priory of Kron- weiſſen- 
burg; the Cifterican abbey of Neuenburg; the foun- 
dation of Andlaw, for ladies of noble birth; the 
lordſhip of Lichtenſtein, which comprehends the 
diſtricts of Hatten or Hatgaw, Word, Niederbrun, 
Ingweiler, Pfaffenhofen, Buſchweiler, Brumath, Of- 
fendorf, Lichtenaw, Wilſtadt, Wolfiſheim, Weſtho- 
fen, and the lordſhip of Ochſenſtein; ſome places 
belonging to the Counts of Leinengen, and the 
_ of Birkenfeld; the barony of Fleckenſtein ; 


| 


— 


erman ; but per- | 
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the little market- town of Maurſmunſter, and the lord- 
ſhip of Thanweiler, or Thalweiler. 

Upper Alſace includesthe four ancient Imperial cities 
of Colmar, Turkheim, Kaiſerſberg, and Munſter in 
Gregorienthal ; eccleſiaſtical foundations and eſtates. 
(The diſtricts here belonging to the Biſhop of Straſ-. 
burg have been mentioned above; and the chapter of 
Straſburg has ſeveral revenues and caſualties here, 
particularly Zellenberg): It alſo comprizes the princely 
and Imperial foundation of Murbach; the free Impe- 
rial foundation of Munſter in Gregorienthal; the 
county of Rappolſtein, comprehending the diſtricts of 
Goemar, Berkheim, Rappolſweiler, Markirch, Hohe- 
nack, Zellenberg, Weyer, and Heydern; the lord- 
ſhip of St. Hippolite: juriſdictions — to the 
Dukes of Wurtemberg, as the lordſhip of — 
weyer, and the county of Harburgh; the barony of 
Hohen Lanſperg; places belonging to the free lords of 
Schanenburg; the lordſhips of Enſiſheim, Eiſenheim, 
and Sennen. 

The Sundgaw conſiſts of the following diſtricts, 
N that of Landſer, including the lordſhip of 
Landſkron; thoſe of Pfird, Altkirch, Thann, Befort 
or Betfort; and laſtly, the lordſhips of Blumberg, the 
lordſhip of Mafmunſter, and the town of Muhl- 
hauſen. © 

The, lordſhip of Lutzelſtein, belonging to the pala- 
tines of Zweybruck, contains ſeveral little towns. 

The principality of Phalzburg conſiſts of villages 
and caſtles, which formerly belonged to the lord- 
ſhip of Lutzelburg, diſmembered from the demeſnes 
of the biſhopric of Metz. 
count of the above particulars, ſee their proper 


words.) 


Alſace is one of the moſt fuitful provinces of France. 
A vaſt quantity of timber is ſent from Lower Alſace 
into Holland, for the building of ſhips; as alſo a great 
deal of wine from Upper Alface, which the Dutch 
ſell afterwards to the Sedes and Danes for Rheniſh 
wine. Bandy and vinegar is ſold to the Germans and 
Dutch. The city of Straſburg carries on a, conſi- 
derable trade in ' onions and poppy-ſeeds, aniſe, fen- 
nel, ſaffron, turpentine, hemp, tartar, very fine gun- 
powder for — buckram and canvas, 
which is: ſent into England, Holland, and Germany. 
They alſo ſend a great quantity of corn into Swit- 
zerland, Their tobacco-trade is very conſiderable, 
having ſometimes ſold here above 1200 quintals of it 
a week, and 50,000' quintals a year; two-thirds of 
which are ſent into Switzerland and Germany, and 
the remainder into Lorrain and Saxony; beſides im- 


menſe quantities of ſnuff, under the denomination of 


Straſburg, exported from 'the city of that name, to 
London, and other parts of England: fo that this. 
trade is reckoned to have brought the province of 
Alface upwards of 500,000 livres per annum. Be- 


ſides, in Alface are manufactories of blankets, tape- 


ſtries, dimities, and other woollen and thread ſtuffs. 


ALSCHWANGEN, a village of Courland Proper, near 


which is a caſtle of the ſame name; both ſituated in 
the pariſh of Alſchwangen. Lat. 56 deg. 54min, N. 
long. 24 deg. 15 min. E. 


ALSEN, an iſland in the Eaſt-ſea, comprehending the 
diſtricts of 2 and Norburg, belonging to the 


duchy of Sleſwick in Denmark. Alſen is ſituated near 
the mainland, and ſeparated from Sleſwick by a very 
narrow ftreight called Alſenſund. This iſland is up- 
wards of twelve miles in length from S. to N. and be- 


tween four' and ſix miles in breadth, from E. to W. 


It is populous and fruitful all over, being a rich and 
pleaſant ſpot, having an exuberance of all forts of grain, 
wheat alone excepted. It produces excellent fruits of 
trees, and garden- vegetables; and has alſo no want of 
woods, in which great numbers of wild-game are to 
be met with. Here and there, eſpecially in its nor- 
thern part, are ſeveral freſh-water lakes aboundin 


with fiſh. It is divided into the Suder and Norder 
Harde, or the juriſdictions of Sonderburg and Nor- 


burg. It formerly belonged to the Dukes of Holſtein; 
and gave name to two branches of that family, namely, 
Sonderburg and Norburg. But it has been ſold to the 
King of . — to _ it belongs at O's 

- 


— 


(For a particular ac- 


1 
Duke Chriſtian Auguſtus of Sleſwick Holſtein Au- 
guſtenburg, is governor of the whole iſland, and amt- 
man or ſupreme judge of its ſouth diviſion, its northern 
part having a diſtin judg In eccleſiaſtical matters, 
the ſeven pariſhes of the Suder-harde, and the five of 
the Norder-harde, in this iſland, are ſubject to the 
Biſhop of Funen; but the pariſhes of Sonderburg, and 
Keynes or Kekenis, belong to the probſtey or priory 
of 9 Beſides ſeveral villages, Alſen con- 
and Norburg; 


tains two towns, namely, 9 
long. 10 deg. 


which ſee. Lat. 55 deg. 12 min. 
12 min. E. = 

ALSFELDT, or ASFIELD, one of the: moſt ancient 
towns of Heſſe in Germany, It had formerly very 
conſiderable. privileges, even power of life and death; 
but many years ago it loſt its charter, by an acci- 
dental fire, ſo as now to have only a ſlight memorial 
of it, by the chief magiſtrate's having a ſword carried 
before him. Here is a handſome town-houſe, over the 
door of which is a monument in remembrance of the 
ſaid fire, with a Latin inſcription, importing, That 
when things have been irrecoverably loſt, it is the beſt 
way to forget them. This was the firſt town in Heſſe 
that embraced Luther's re formation. It is ſituated 
twelve miles E. of Marpurg. Lat. 50 deg. 40 min. N. 
long; 9 deg. 5 min. E. | 

ALSER G, a place in Cromartyſhire in Scotland, noted 

for large fir-woods near it; 

 AESHAM, ALYSHAM, or ALESHAM, a ſmall town 
of Norfolk, noted for knitters. Here a court is kept 
for the duchy of Lancaſter. The manor of Sextons 
is held of this manor of - Alſham by the rod, at the 
will of the Lord, and the inveſtiture is granted by copy 
of court-roll, military foes being often held ſo, Its 
fairs are on March 23, and the laſt Tueſday in Sep- 
tember, for lean cattle, n horſes, and pedlary 
wares. It is ſituated ſix miles from Walſham, 9 
from Norwich, and 117 from London. 

ALSHEDA, one of the nine pariſhes of Jonkioping ter- 
ritory, a ſubdiviſion - of Smaland, a province of Eaſt- 
Gothland or Oſtro Gothia, in Sweden. It is noted for 
a gold-mine called Aedelfors, which was diſcovered 
here in 1738, and gold ducats coined: from the metal 
found in it. | | 

ALSO-SATJO, in Latin Sajo Inferior, a place reſembling 
a town in the county of Gomor, one of the ſubdi- 
viſions of the ſeat of the ten Lancemen, as it is called, 
ſituated in the circle of Upper Hungary, on this 
ſide the Theiſs. Here great quantities of cinnabar are 
dug. It lies on the river Sajo. 

ALSO-SDANY, a place — 


ing to the juriſdiction 
of Rewiſch, and province of 


arſch, in the cirele on 


this ſide the Danube, in Lower Hungary. Here is a 


mineral ſpring. | 

ALSTONMOOR, a market-town of Cumberland. It 
is ſituated: on the South-T'yne, 19 miles from Car- 
ile, and 297 N. of London. | 

ALSVIG, an iſland on the N. W. corner of that of Sky 
in Scotland. It is two miles in circuit; is fruitful in 


grain and paſture, and noted for the vaſt ſhoals of | 


herrings about it, which ſometimes entangle the fiſh- 
ing boats. | iy, | 
ALSUNGEN, an inland lake of South Halland, a ſub- 
diviſions of South Gothland in Sweden. From it iſſues 
the river Aethra or Falkenberg, near the town of the 
latter name. 


ALS ZA, a ſmall place of the Tartar, diſtricts in Euro- 


pean Turkey. It is ſituated in the count 
between the Nieper and the efflux of the Don. 


deg. 40 min. N. long, 30 deg. 35 min. E. 
ALT, A 15 


lying 
c. 40 


LTWA, OLI, or ALUTA,. one of the 
incipal rivers in Tranſylyania, It falls into the 


anube. 

ALTAISCH, i. e. Gold- mountains, that tract of the 
mountains of Siberia in the Aſiatic part of the Ruſſian 
empire, is ſo called that is ſituated between the rivers 
Irtiſch and Ob. But this name has ſince been 
changed; and eſpecially the range of them lying 
between Jeneſei and Ba kal, denominated the Sajaniſch 

mountains. 

ALTALA, a ſmall diſtrict of the territo 
ther ſide of the mountains, or S. W. 
iſland of Corſica, in Upper Italy. 


on the fur- 
iviſion of the 


— — 


= — ——— 


_ ALTEMPS, a fine palace at Rome, originially belong- 


dhe King — 
| al 


building; but that; to oblige them, he would call it 


0 refuge, not only for inſolvent debtors, but even male- 


of Folſtein; but much more for its. calamity in 1712, 
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ALTAMIRA, a coun 
vinces of Spain. It 
coſo. 

ALTAMONT. See ALTOMONTE. 

ALTAMURA, a ſmall place in the province of Bari, in 
the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. It has the 
title of a principality. Lat. 40 deg. 56 min. N. long, 
An 10 min. E. 

ALTDORF, a good trading town in Hungary, and one 
of thoſe belonging to the Lower or Larger Seat, as it is 
called, in the county of Zips, and circle of Upper 
Hungary, on this ſide the Theiſs. It is ſituated not far 
from the confines of Poland. Lat. 49 deg. 12 min. N. 
long. 21 deg. 15 min. E. 

ALTEA, a ſmall ſea-port town of Valencia, one of the 
provinces of Spain. It lies on the Mediterranean, and 
abounds in wine, flax, ſilk, and honey. From hence, 
during the firſt part of the war in Queen Ann's time, 
about the Spaniſh- ſucceſſion, the confederate fleet ri- 
ding in Altea-bay, had frequent ſupplies of freſh-wa- 
ter and proviſions, till the unfortunate battle of Al- 
manza in 1 It lies forty-five miles S8. of Va- 
_ cy. at. 38 deg. 40 min. N. long. 15 
min. W. 


of Galicia, one of the pro- 
longs to the | houſe of Moſ- 


ing to a German family. In it are ſeveral ancient ſta- 
tues and exquiſite paintings, though fewer of the latter 
than formerly. | 
ALTEN, a place in Weſt Finmark, and one of the thit- 
teen diftricts belonging to the Daniſh miſſion in Fin- 
mark, and dioceſe of Drontheim, in Norway. 
ALTENA, a large and populous village of Stormar, a 
rovince of Daniſh Holſtein, where a-governor for the 
EKing of Denmark reſides. It is joined to Hamburg 
by a row of houſes on the Elbe, as Weſtminſter is. to 
London. The origin of its name is commonly ac- 
counted for as follows, Deputies from Hamburg, in 
' a, remonſtrance to the King of Denmark againſt build- 
ing this town too near their city, frequently made uſe 
of the words dat is all te nae, i. e. that is too near; 
particular notice of the: three laſt 
monoſyllables, ſaid banteringly to the: deputies, he 
could not excuſe himſelf from. going on with the 
by the name they had given it. Formerly, it was a 
factors, that came from Hamburg; becauſe the inhabi- 
tants, conſiſting of a few fiſhermen and ſailors, were ſub- 
ject to the King of Denmark, and though itdepended en- 
tirely on the trade of that city, yet it was quite out of its 
juriſdiction. It is noted for a treaty concluded here in 
1689, betwixt the King of Denmark and the Duke 
of Holſtein-Gottorp, about the partition of the duchy 


when Count Steinboeh the Swediſh general, having 
juſt defeated the King of Denmark and his army at 
Gadebuſch, came and burnt this town to the ground. 
As ſoon as Steinboch appeared before Altena, upon 
his ſending in a meſſage to adviſe the inhabitants to 
retire with wiiat* effects they could carry off, the 
magiſtrates came out in a body, and, falling at his feet, 
offered him 50,000 rixdol ats: but Steinboch inſiſted 
on 200,000; which they were ready to comply. with, 
and only deſired time: to go to Hamburg for the money ; 
but the general would admit of na delay: ſo that the 
inhabitants were obliged to turn out, the mothers 
with their infants at tneir breaſts, the ſons with their 
aged fathers on their backs; others groaning under 
loads of houſhald: furniture, and all bewailing their 
fate with lamentable-cries. The Swedes ſtood ready 
with flaming torches in their hands while theſe paſſed; 
and, before they were all gone out, entered the town, 
and ſet fire to all parts of it; which burnt about 2009 
houſes, with ſeveral fine magazines, and the Popilh 
church. Beſides theſe, ſome old men and women, 
with infants, periſhed in the flames. But they ſpared 
the Lutheran and - Calvinift churches, with about 
eighty houſes that lay neareſt to Hamburg. The tea 
ſons pretended by the Swedes, in juſtification of this 
barbarous proceeding, were, that magazines of p'o” 
viſions, &c. were preparing here for the Mufcor*® 
and Saxons; an! that it was partly as a reprilal. 7 
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che burning of Staden, and other cruelties committed 
by the Danes and Muſcovites in Bremen and Pome- 
rania. But here it ſhould be remembered, that the 
Danes had beſieged Staden in form, and its deſtruc- 
tion proceeded rom their bombs; whereas Steinboch 
was looked upon to have acted the part of an incen- 
diary, againſt naked walls, and a poor defenceleſs people. 

hat completed the ruin of Altena was the raging 
of the plague at the ſame time in Holſtein; ſo that the 
Hamburghers were forced, for their own preſervation, 


to ſhut the gates of the city againſt their diſtreſſed 


neighbours, many or which periſhed through-cold and. 


want. But the King of Denmark relieved them as far 
as poſſible, and ſupplied them with materials for re- 
building their town; which, by the help of charities 
alſo from the city of Hamburg, has ſince been beauti- 
fully rebuilt, and in ſome meaſure recovered its loſles ; 
and is a finer and more flouriſhing town now than ever, 
the King of Denmark having not only granted it ſeve- 
ral new privileges, but cauſed a harbour to be made there, 
and done every thing in his power to draw a trade to it; 
particularly by allowing a toleration here, which is de- 
nied at Hamburg, to all ſects of Chriſtians, of which 
a greater number is ſaid to be at Altena than in any 
city of Europe, Amſterdam excepted. The Calviniſts 
of Holland and France have handſome churches built 
on two ſides of the ſame court. Roman Catholics, 
though tolerated, are not ſo publickly countenanced 
here as Proteſtants. The Danes would willingly have 
fortified this town long ago; but the Hamburghers hay- 
ing obtained a grant from one of the Emperors of 
Germany, that no fort ſhould be built within two miles 
of them, would never permit it. Altena is now the 
emporium or market for the ſale of goods brought by 
the Daniſh Eaſt-India company from the Indies. It is 
ſituated, on the Elbe, two miles N. W. of Ham- 


burg * 53 deg. 56 min. N. long. 10 deg. 3 ' 


min. . 


the capital of the province of Wieſelburg or Moſan, 
in the circle beyond the Danube, in Lower. Hungary. 
It is ſituated, in an iſland, and has a ſtrong, caſtle, 
ſtanding. on a ſmall arm of the Danube, and on, the 
Leitha; and is beſides ſurrounded with a deep and 
broad ditch full of water. It is the principal demeſne 
or eſtate among thoſe belonging to the Queen of 
Hungary in this province. Here is a Jeſuits, college, 
and an annual fair is kept here which holds for a week. 
In theſe parts is no other road out of, Hungary into 
Germany, but. cloſe by the caſtle; and conſequently 
it is reckoned the beſt frontier-town, of the houſe of 
Auſtria on this fide. In 1529 it was taken by the 
Turks, in 1605 burnt down, in 1619 reduced by 


Bethlen Gabor, and: in 1621 by the Imperialiſts, In | 
1663 the Imperial army aſſembled here; and it was one | 
of the places taken by Prince Ragotſki, It is ſituated |; 


twelve-miles S. of Preſburg, Lat. 48 deg. 15 min, N. 


branch of the houſe of Saxony, in the electorate of this 
laſt name, and in the province of Miſnia in Germany. 
It has. Thuringen on the N. part of Franconia on the 
W. and S. and . on the E. It was formerly 
called Oſterland. The peaſants here are ſaid to, be the 
richeſt in, Germany, and take care to match their 
ters to the ſons. of the moſt ſubſtantial farmers. 


at NBURG, a ſmall town ſituated on the Pleiſs, in 


the ſmall ſtate of the ſame name juſt mentioned, belong- 
ing to the Duke of Saxe-Altenburg. It was once an 
imperial city, till 1308, when Frederic Marquis of 
Miſnia took it and united it to the Saxon dominions. 
It has a fine ſeat or caſtle, where the Dukes of Saxony 


ſometimes kept their court, and where George Mar- 


quis of Miſnia founded a church in 1412. La Foreſt 


ian O-var, a fine town, and 


long. 7 deg. 20 min. E, | 
ALTEN URG, Saxe, a ſmall ſtate belonging to, a | 
| 
| 


= that the Dukes of Saxe Gotha have had poſleſſon + 


it fince 1672. This town, which hag grea. ly ſuf- 
fered by accidental fire, and the wars in 1263, was 
burnt by the Huffites in 14 It was taken by the 
Imperialiſts in 1632, and ſuffered very much by the 
civil war before the treaty, of Weſtphalia, In 1568, a 
conference was held here between the divines of Thu- 
ringia and Saxony, which laſted from October 21ſt to 
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tue goth of March following. Lat. 50 deg. 52 min. 
N. long. 12 deg. 44 min. E. 

ALTENSOL. See ALTSGHL. | 
AL'TERNON, a vicarage of Cornwall, in the gift cf the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter, . 
ALTESSON, a town of Picmont in Upper Italy. It is 
ſituated between the Dora and Stura. During the 
ſiege of Turin in 1706, the French were in poſſeſſion 
of this place. It ſtands almoſt two miles E. from La 
Venerie. Lat. 44. deg. 36 min. N. long. 27 deg. 

24 min. E. 

ALTHUUS, a caſtle of Culmerland, or prefecture of 
Culm, in Poliſh Pruſſia. It ſtands on a hill upon the 
Viſtula, with a village contiguous to it. In Poliſh it is 
called Starigrod. 

ALTHORPE, a beautiful ſeat of the Hon. John Spencer, 
Eſq; in Northamptonſhire. It was rebuilt with great 
improvements by Earl Robert, great grandfather to the 
preſent Duke of Marlborough ; and 1s particularly no- 
ted for a magnificent gallery, with a large collection 
of curious paintings; and in the apartments below is 
a ſtill more valuable one. The park is laid out and 
planted - after the manner of that at Greenwich, and 
was deſigned by Le Notre. Here is a noble piece of 
water, on which js a fine veſſel completely equipped ; 
alſo a Venetian Gondola, canoes, &c. But the water 
being too near the houſe, occaſions fo great a damp, 
that ſome of the pictures in the gallery are mildewed. 
At a convenient diſtance from the houſe is a handſome 
ſquare of offices, and near theſe a large kitchen-gar- 
den finely walled and planted, with a handſome houſe 
for the gardener, which is a model of an Italian villa. 
It lies four miles from Northampton. 

ALTIERI, one of the moſt conſiderable palaces in Rome 
for largeneſs. It was raiſed by Pope Clement X. 
and Roſs the Architect. The ſtructure alone coaſt 
1,100,000 crowns. It has a moſt magnificent ſtair-caſe, 

with numberleſs curioſities in ſtatues, buſts, paint- 
' ings, tapeſtries, all over the palace, &c. alſo a fine 
hall, painted in freſco, and a curious library. 
' ALTIN, one of the principal inland lakes ſituated in the 
Aſiatic part of the Ruſſian empire. In the Ruſs lan- 
guage it is called Teleſkoi Oſero; which name it has 
taken from a Tartar nation dwelling on that lake, who 
ſtile themſelves Teleſſi. The Tartars call it Altin-kul, 
and the Kalmues, Altinnor. It is about eighteen miles 
long and twelve broad. The northern half of it is fro- 
zen over ſometimes in winter, ſo as travellers may walk 
upon it; but the ſouthern half never. It has a deep 
and rocky bottom. The water in this lake, as well 
as that in the rivers of this diſtrict, contrary to the 
uůſual way in other countries, riſes only in the middle 
of ſummer, when the exceſſive heat at that time of the 
year. melts the ſnow on the high mountains, on which 
the ſpring-ſun could have no impreſſion towards thaw- 
ing of it. 

' ALTKIRCH, a ſmall town and caſtle of the diſtrict or 

prefecture of the ſame name, in the Sundgaw, of 
which it was formerly the capital, and now belonging 
to Alſace, and ſubject to France, as is the reſt of this 
country. It is ſituated on the Ill. Altkirch, with 
thirty. ville more, conſtitutes a lordſhip. Here 
reſides the Biſhop of Baſil's official for that part of his 
dioceſe which is ſubject to France. It lies ſeven miles 
8. of Mulhauſen, and thirteen from Baſil. Lat. 51 deg. 
10 min. N. long. 10 deg. 22 min. E. 

ALTLAND, one of the five diſtricts of the royal Saxon 
territory of Tranſylvania, as it is called, and in the 
kingdom of Hungary. | | 

ALTMORE, i. e. the Great River, a ſmall town in 

the county of Tyrone, and province of Ulſter, in 

Ireland. Te lies ſeven miles N. W. of Dungannon. 

| Lat. 54 deg. 34 min. N. long. 7 deg. 8 min. W. 
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pretty place of the Hither Calabrio, belonging to the 
kingdom of Naples, in. Lower Italy, near which are 
old.and filver mines, It lies fifteen ' miles N. W. of 
aſignano. Lat. 39 deg. 40 min. N. long. 38 deg. 

26 min. E. | 
ALTON, a market-town of Hampſhire. It is of 


little. note, having no confiderable manufactures in 


i 
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| all the neighbouring parts, except a little drugget and 
thaloon 


2) or ALTAMON „ à ſmall, but 


— — 
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ſhalcon making; but t has a charity-ſchool for forty to the northward than Northwich. Its market is on 
boys and twenty girls; and a weekly market on Saturday. Tueſday, and fairs on the 5th of Auguſt, and the 2d 
Its fair is on September 29, for cattle and toys. It is of November, for cattle, and drapery goods. 
ſituated in the road from Wincheſter to London, and | ALTRIP, in the biſhopric of Spires, and circle of the 
fifty miles diſtant from the latter. Upper Rhine, in Germany, though now only a ſorry 
ALTMUL, or ALTAMULT, a conſiderable river of village, was formerly fortified, commanding a paſſage 
Franconia, in Germany, in which province it riſes ; of the Rhine, a little above Manheim. In the Notitia 
and, running S. E. by the city of Anſpach, continues Imperi it is called Alta Ripa, the bank of the Rhine 
its courſe E. by Papenheim and Aichſtat, till it after- being here very high. It was formerly a place of ſuch 
. wards falls into the Danube at Kelheim, twelve mites importance, that the Romans kept a' garriſon in it. 
above Ratiſbon. Lat. 49 deg. 10 min. N. long. 12 Lat. 49 deg. 28 min. N. long. 7 deg. 18 min. E. 
dey. 10 min. E. ALTSOEHL, or ALTENSOL, a Ai in the circle 
ALTORF, the moſt conſiderable town ſubject to the lying on the hither ſide of the Danube, in Lower 
juriſdiction - of Nuremberg, in the circle of Franco- Hungary, It is ten miles in length, and in ſome 
nia, in Germany. Though ſmall, it is noted for its places from four to five in breadth; but in others much 
. univerſity, in which are at leaſt 200 ſtudents. In narrower. The country is almoſt entirely mountain- 
1578 it was eſtabliſhed by the ſenate of Nuremberg, ous: yet its mountains are partly rich in ores and mine- 
who bought the place of the Palatine family, after rals; as in them is found ſome gold and filver, but 
ſeveral attempts made in vain to conquer it, and in eſpecially a large quantity of the fineſt copper ore, 
one ſiege burning half the town. This univerſity has alſo iron, orpiment, quick-ſilver, chryſocolla, and terra- 
bred many eminent men. Here is a phyſic-garden, ſigillata. The rivers of. this county are the Gran, 
ſtocked with about 2000 plants, an anatomical theatre, Biſtritza, Szalatna, and Carpona or  Krupenitza. 
with ſecletons and other curioſities belonging to that Among its mineral ſprings the moft famous are thoſe 
ſcience. In the library is Youngerman's collection of of Oſzſtroſki, half a mile from the caſtle of Vigles; 
plants, written by his own hand. The Emperor Ru- the Altſohl, on the river Gran; the Ribar, Tſatſin, 
dolph II. granted it ſeveral privileges, particularly that | and Batzuch : but its warm baths are at Neuſohl and 
of creating batchelors and maſters of arts: and F erdi- Ribar. At Herſengrund is a cupreous water. Agri- 
nand II. impowered it to confer the degrees of doctor. culture is very little followed here; though they have 
Lat. 47 deg. 46 min. N. _—_— deg. 55 min. E. yr breeds of cattle, eſpecially great numbers of 
ALTORF, or ALTDORF, i. e. Old Village (of which | ſheep. The inhabitants are Bohemian ſlaves. Among 
name are many places in Germany, and ſome in Hun- | the gentry are ſeveral Hungarians, and among the 
gary) was anciently a fief, dependant on the Elector Pa- burghers numbers of Germans. This county conſiſts 
latine, and one of the ſour bailiwics of the burgravate of two diſtricts, namely, the Upper and Lower. The 
of Nuremberg, in which is the caſtle of Burgthan, Upper comprehends three royal free towns, two for- 
about half a mile from Nuremberg. Altorf is ſitu- treſſes, three caſtles, three ſmall towns, and fifty-two 
ated fifteen miles S. E. of the laſt-mentioned city. villages. - The Lower diftri&t contains two royal free 
. , Lat. 49 deg. 21 min. N. long. 11 deg. 20 min. E. . towns,- three fortreſſes, four caſtles, ſix ſmall towns, 
ALTORF, or Weingarten, i. e. Vineyard, is a famous and thirty-ſix villages. 83 f | 
ancient town belonging to the circle of Suabia,'in | ALTSOHL, one of the two royal free towns of Hun- 
Germany. It gave the title of Count to a family, gary» ſituated in the Lower diſtri of the above county. 
from which ſprung a great branch of the ancient t is the capital of this county ; but of itſelf only a 
Dukes of Bavaria, and the preſent Duke of Brunſ- little place. Its ſituation is delightful, and near it run 
wick-Lunenburg, Elector of Hanover, and King of | the rivers Gran and Szalatna. Jn the year 1708 it was 
Great Britain. Anciently the Guelph family, fem burnt by the partiſans of Prince Rakotzi. This place 
which are deſcended the laſt- mentioned Dukes, had a | is noted for ſilver mines, and lies nine miles to the 
burying-place in a monaſtery here, whoſe Abbot is a S. of Neuſohl or Newſol. Lat. 18 deg. 56 min. N. 
Prince of the empire. Altorf belongs to the houſe of | long. 19 deg. 8 min. KE. HE TES 
Auſtria, and is the feat of the Emperor's lieutenants, ALTSTADT, a village belonging to the other general 
who keeps a court here, under a deputy or high-com- | © bailiwic or prefecture of Preuſmarck, and circle of 
miſſioner, to determine in all cauſes brought before Mohrung and Marienwerder, in Royal Pruſſia. It is 
him from the Imperial 'towns in Suabia. It lies _ dependant on the Count of Wallenrodt, who has a 
miles N. E. of Conſtance. Lat. 47 deg. 46 min. N.] | ſtately palace here. 3 6 
long. 9 deg. 25. min. E. | ALTZHEIM, or ALTZEY, formerly the capital of a 
ALTORF; or ALTDORFF, in Latin Atorfium, the | county, but now only a bailiwic, in the palatinate of 
capital of the canton of Uri, in Switzerland, and the the Rhine, in Germany. It ſtands on a brook of the 
ſeat of its juridical court. It is ſituated in a plain ſame name, that falls into the river of Saltz, which, 
on the Lucern-lake, near the mouth of the river Ruſes, after running a little to the N. unites with the Rhine 
and the foot of the Alps. The houſes in Altorf are below Ingelheim. It is a good town, fortified with a 
- neat, and the ſtreets well- paved, having delightful caſtle, and is walled round; and here once the Electors 
gardens and country-houſes round it. But it is a place reſided. It was taken in 1691 by the French, but 
4 of. very difficult acceſs, and an important paſs into | - afterwards reſtored. It lies forty-two miles N. W. of 
Italy, as ſtanding about three leagues from the dange- Heidelburg. Lat. 49 deg. 45 min. N. long. 7 deg. 52 
rous precipices of Mount St. Gothard, near which min. E. - X | 
; riſe the rivers Ruſes, Teſin, Rhine, and Rhone. Here ALVA, one of the N towns belonging to the 
are four churches, two convents, with a town-houſe, donataries or Queen-Dowagers, in the diſtrict of 
and arſenal. An engine was erected here in 1688 Viſeu, and province of Beira, in Portugal. It is hut a 
for cutting and poliſhing of cryſtal. In theſe parts a ſmall place, and contains only 260 inhabitants, which 
hot S. wind reigns in ſummer, -. whereby the fruits are comprehended in one pariſh. Lat. 40 deg. 35 min. 
are much ſooner ripened than in the neighbour- | N. long. 7 deg. 10 min. W. 
ing cantons, which are more remote from the Alps: | ALVA DES TORMES, a fmall town of Leon, a pro- 


- but ſometimes this' wind blows with ſuch violence, vince of Spain. It is ſituated on the river Tormes or 
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that they are almoſt afraid to kindle a fire in the 


town, eſpecially ſince the year 1693, when ſeventy- 


: five of its houſes were burnt down. It lies twenty 


A 


miles S. E. of the city of Lucern. Lat. 46 deg. 50 
min. N. long. 8 deg. 3o min. E, 01 
LTRINGHAM, a market-town of Cheſhire, near the 
borders of Lancaſhire, It is ſituated on the river 
Merſey ; and is a place of ſo much note, as to be 
verned by a Mayor of an ancient inſtitution ; but 
has nothing elſe remarkable. It lies 24 miles N. W. of 


| Cheſter, and 137 N. W. of London, and alittle farther 


Salamania, and is the principal place of a duchy bear- 
ing the ſame name, which belongs to the houſe of 
Alvarez. A Duke of this name, who was appointed 
governor of the Netherlands by Philip II. of Spain, 
after the Ducheſs of Parma, executed the moſt rigid 
commands of an unjuſt adminiſtration, with a barba- 
rity and rage ſo unprecedented, that he had been de- 
ſervedly ſtiſed the moſt cruel of mankind ; (See Nx- 
THERLANDS.) This town lies ſixteen miles 8 

of Salamanca. Lat, 41 deg. 2 min. N. long. 6 deg- 


1 min. W. . p 
ALVALLADE, 
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ALVALLADE, a ſmall place in the diſtriẽt of ouvi- | 


doria do Campo de Ourique, and province of Alen- 
tejo, in Portugal. It contains 1200 ſouls, and is ſitu- 
ated between two rivers. Lat. 38 deg. 15 min. N. 
long. 7 deg. 20 min. W. —_— : 
ALVARO, a {mall town in the diſtrict of Thomar, and 
province of Eftremadura, in Portugal, containing be- 
tween 18 and 1900 ſouls. Lat. 38 deg. 46 min. N. 
long. 8 deg. 21 min. E. wy 
-ALVARENGA, one of the twenty-two concelho's be- 
longing to the diſtrict of Lamego, and province of 
Beira, in Portugal. It conſiſts of two pariſhes. 
ALVARES, a little town in the diſtrict of Thomar, and 
province of Eſtremadura, in Portugal. It contains 
upwards of 1200 inhabitants. Lat. 38 deg. 36 min. 
N. long. 8 deg. 26 min. W. 2 
ALVAYAZERE, a ſmall town ſubject to the diſtrict de 
Coimbra, in the province of Beira, in Portugal. It 
has one pariſh, containing very 28 ſouls. Its 
diſtrict comprehends two pariſhes. Lat. 40 deg. 27 
min. N. long. 6deg. 50 min. V. i 
ALVELEY, a vicarage of Eſſex, in the gift of the Bi- 
ſhop of London. TL” 
ALVERCA, a ſmall place belonging to the diſtrict of 
Torres Vedras, in Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It contains 
- ... 1200 inhabitants, and in its diſtrict is only one pariſh. 
Lat. 38 deg. 40 min. N. long. 8 deg. 15 min. W. 
ALVERNO, Monte de, in Latin Aluernus, a mountain 
of Italy, in the neighbourhood of Florence. 
ALVING, ALVILTS,. or BINTS, was formerly a fa- 
. mous ſeat or caſtle in the county of Weiſſenburg, be- 
longing to Tranſylvania in the kingdom of Hungary. 
Cardinal George Martinuſius died here; but it has 
no loſt much of its priſtine beauty by an acciden- 
tal fire. | 1 | 
ALVITO, a ſmall town in the diſtrict of Beja, and pro- 
vince of Alentejo, .in Portugal. It contains 2000 inha- 
bitants, and belongs to Count Barao. Lat. 37 deg. 
42 min. N. long. 7 deg. 39 min.W. _. 
ALVITO, Villa nova de, or New Alvito, a ſmall place 


in the diſtrict of Beja, and province of Alentejo. It | 


| has 900 inhabitants, and alſo belongs to Count Ba- 
rao. - Lat. 37 deg. 39 min. N. long, 7 deg. 28 
min. W. Ih | 
ALVOCO DE SERRA, a ſmall. place ſubjet to the 
corregidor of Guarda, in the province of Beira, in Por- 
tugel. It contains 220 inhabitants. Lat. 40 deg. 15 
min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 min. W. 
 ALVOR, or ALBOR: a ſmall place ſubje& to the co- 
marca of Faro, in the province of Algarve, in Portu- 
gal. It contains 460 inhabitants, and is ſituated be- 
tween Villa Nova de Portimao and Lagos. Lat. 37 
deg. 1 min. N. long. 8 deg. 20 min. W. 
ALVORNINHA. See ALBURNINHA. 
ALUTA, one of the three principal rivers in Tranſyl- 


vania, a province of the kingdom of Hungary. Its 


Latin name is Oluta. This river riſes at the foot of 
the Carpathian mountains, in the northern parts of 
that territory of Tranſylvania called Terra Siculo- 
rum; and runs through the eaſtern and ſouthern 
parts into Walachia. On this river is fituated a 
mall city of the | ſame name, 130 miles S. W. of 
Rebnick. | 
ALWALTON, a rectory of Huntingdonſhire, in the 
gift of the Dean and . of Peterborough. 
ALWASTRA, anciently a famous convent, but now a 
mere heap of ruins, ſituated in Wadſtein-lehn, a ter- 
ritory belonging to Eaſt Gothland, in Sweden. . In 
; this monaſtery are buried four Kings of the Suercher 
race, with x th perſons of diſtinction. 
WOS, a very well inhabited village, in the county 
of Comorra, belonging to the — beyond the Da- 
nube, in Lower Hungary. It is ſituated on the bank 
of the river Danube; and is remarkable on account 
of an aqueduct built here, in the year 1747, by order 
- of the royal chamber, and under the direction of the 
1 architect, M. Samuel Mikomini. 


RA, or ALCIRA, a ſmall town of Valencia, a | 


Province of Spain. It contains about 800 hunlfed 
families, and is ſituated in the heart of the kingdom, 
on the river Xucar. It hath a fair ſuburb, with two 


bridges over the ſaid river. A conſiderable filk-trade | 


=_— 1 on at this place. It lies eighteen miles 8. 
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of the city of Valencia. Lat 39 deg. 10 min. N. 
long. 20 min. VW. 8 
ALV, a ſmall city of Georgia, in Aſiatic Turkey. It 
is ſituated between two hills. About ſix miles be- 
yond it, is a defile ſhut up with a wooden gate, which 
ſeparates the kingdom of Georgia from that of Imi- 
ritia. It ſtands thirty-ſix miles W. of Gori, and al- 
moſt in the ſame latitude, namely, 43 deg: 10 min. 
N. and long. 36 deg. 40 min. E. = 
AM, a city of Armenia, in Aſia, which Vincent St. 
Antonino ſays had 100,000 houſes, and 1000 churches. 
3 was taken by the Tartars after a ſiege of twelve 
ays. 
CAXT, a people of Braſil, in America, towards 
the prefecture of St. Sebaſtian del Rio Janeiro. 
AMACK, or AMAKA, one of the five principal iflands, 
beſides that of Seeland; and other ſmaller ones in the 
Cattegat, which conſtitutes the province or dioceſe of 
Seeland, in Denmark, being ſituated in the Sound, on 
the E. coaſt of that province. An excellent harbour 
is formed by the ſtreight or ſound Kalleboe, which lies 
between the iflands of Seeland and Amack, and the 
entrance to it defended by two citadels, built in the 
water, with vaſt trouble, and at a great expence. 
Amack is ſeparated from Copenhagen by the ſaid chan- 
nel, which is very narrow. Lat. 55 deg: 30 min. N. 
long. 13 deg. 10 min. E, | 
AMACUSA, an inland-province and city in Japan, in 
America, twelve Spanith leagues from Armia. 
AMADABAT, AMANDABAT, AMADAVER, or 
ARMADABAT, a large, trading, and ſtrong city, 
the capital of Cambaya, a province of the Mogul, in 
the Eaſt Indies. Here reſides the Emperor's Vicetor, 
who has the title of Rajah, or Prince; he lives very 
ſplendidly, and maintains 12,000 horſe, and 50 ele- 
phants, for the Mogul's ſervice. Amadabat is fituated 
in a moſt CPD plain, watered by the rivulet Sa- 
bremetty. It has twelve gates, and is ſurrounded with 
walls built of ſtone and brick, and flanked with 
round towers forty feet high, and fifteen thick, and 
ſtrongly garriſoned. Including the ſuburbs, the city 
is a league and a half in length, and about ſeven 
leagues in circuit. The ftreets are wide, but they are 
not paved. That part called the Meidan, or Royal 
Square, where the courts- of judicature are held, is 
.. 700 paces long, and 400 broad, encompaſſed with 
noble arches, and planted round with palm, date, 
orange, and citron-trees, with the Emperot's palace 
on one fide, a caſtle built of free-ſtone' on the other, 
and of the magnitude of a little town: and on two 
other ſides is the grand caravanſera for lodging ftran- 
gers and travellers, and one of the Mogul's palaces, 
which is of brick, over the gate of which is a large 
balcony, where the country muſic and trumpets pla 
morning, noon, and night. The Manſeldars, who 
command 1000 horſe each, keep guard under the win- 
dows, as the Omrahs do in' the rooms and balconies. 
In the middle of the Meidan is a tall tree, on the top 
of which is a ball for the archers to ſhoot at as a 
mark. The Mogul keeps conſtantly a ſtout garriſon: 
here for repelling the inroads of the Badures, who 
dwell twenty-five leagues off. Beſides ſmaller moſques, 
here are thirty large ones; and particularly, among 
theſe, is one very magnificent ; alſo ſixteen pa- 
s, one of which was converted into a moſque 
y Aurengzebe, who ordered a cow to be killed in 
the temple during the ceremony, being aſſured that 
the Gentiles would never enter it again, after it had 
been thus polluted. Here the Armenians, Abiſſinians, 
and Jews, have alſo their reſpective places of worſhip. 
In the town is ſuch an intermixture of groves and gar- 
dens, that afar off it looks like a foreſt. In the Em- 
peror's two gardens, without the walls by the river- 
ſide, are all Indian fruits to be met with, a noble 
ſummer-houſe, a fiſh-pond which the ladies uſe for a 
bathing-place, and a fine ſtone- bridge from one ſide 
to the other, about 400 paces. Here are many of 


. thoſe hoſpitals, which are uſually built and endowed 

by the Pagans, for ſick and lame birds and beaſts : 
and numbers of apes, according to Favernier, are 
- alſo fed here, which have acquired a haunt of coming 


to the town for that purpoſe, and then with- 
drawing. : 
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dabat is ſituated forty m 
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lere the Engliſh have a handſome lodge, with con- 
yenient courts and warehouſes full of the linen and 
cotton goods of Lahor and Deli, fine chints, callicoes, 
and other Indian goods; and Thevenot ſays, that the 


Dutch merchants had alſo a factory here, and dealt 
rincipally in painted callicoes. And Pelſart, the 
Dutch factor, ſays, that when he was at Amadabat, 
all forts of curious Indian cloths, ſattins, ſilks and 


* ſtuffs, formerly brought from China, cuſhions wrought 
with gold- wire, ſpikenard, aſſa fœtida, and other drugs, 


white ſugar, and ſtuffs of Patana and Bengal, &c. 
were imported hither from Agra; and that from hence 
they exported ſcarves for turbans, womens head-drefles 


-wrought with gold, velvet, ſattins, cocoa-nuts of Ma- 


labar, European cloth, lead, pewter, vermillion, quick- 
ſilver, and all ſorts of ſpices bought of the Dutch at 
Surat; inſomuch that, according to Mandelſloe, ſcarce 
any nation in the world, or any commodity of Aſia 
or Europe, but might be ſeen in Amadabat. Here is 
a vaſt manufactory for ſilk, callicoes, gold and ſilver 
brocades. But theſe are flight and dear; ſo that the 


inhabitants — uſe Chineſe ſilks, which are 


finer and cheaper. When he was there, they traded 


much in taffatas, carpets, ſugar both powdered and 


candied, cummin, honey, lac, opium, borax, ginger, 
mirabolans, tamarinds, with other preſerved fruits; 
alſo ſalt-petre, ſal- amoniac, and indigo. They fell 


likewiſe diamonds brought from Viſapour, with am- 


bergreaſe and muſk from Pegus Bengal, Moſambique, 
and Cape Verd. Beſides the Engliſh and Dutch, other 
European nations have factors alſo here. All goods 
exported or imported here are cuſtom- free, ny that 
for every waggon, fifteen pence is paid to the Mogul's 
receiver. . Foreigners may export any thing, except 
gun-powder, lead, and ſait-petre, without the gover- 
According to Ogilbie, this is one of the four cities 
which the Mogul honours with his court; and Man- 


delſloe ſays that it has twenty-five large towns, beſides 


2998 villages, under its juriſdiction. Here is a ſtraight 
walk from the town, to a village fix miles off, which 
is planted . with a double row of cocoa-trees on each 
ſide, where are vaſt numbers of apes, wild-fowl, and 

ots of all ſorts, the largeſt of which are called 
ndian crows. Theſe are all white or cream-coloured, 


with a tuft of carnation feathers on -their crowns : 


this is indeed a bird very common all over India, where 
they do a deal of damage to the fruits and the rice. 
They build their neſts under the eaves of houſes, or 


in the woods, on the extremity of the top-branches. 
The adjacent country, which reſembles a wilderneſs, 
abounds with all fort of fallow-deer, roe-bucks, wild 
aſſes, boars, hares, panthers, tame buffaloes, tygers, 
- and elephants: and here alſo are crocodiles, ſerpents, 


and ſnakes. The water is good here; and as they 


have no wine, they drink the liquor drawn from the 


cocoa-tree, and a ſort of acquavitæ, better than ours, 


which is diſtilled from rice, ſugar, and dates. Both 


in and out of the town, are great numbers of cata- 


mountains, which are very detrimental to the fruit- 
trees, The panthers taken here are trained up for 
hunting, and ſent by the viceroy to the Mogul's court. 
Round- this city the Moors have ſeveral tombs, which 
are more ſtately than their dwelling-houſes. The 
highways in the neighbourhood are hedged on each 
fide with a certain plant, without fruit or leaves, but 
which has long green ſtalks all the year, having a 
milky juice like that of green figs, but of a very cor- 
rolive quality. The fields indeed next the highway 
are full of tamarinds and amber-trees, bearing a fruit 
which reſembles large olives. We are told by Taver- 
nier, that the little river here overflows the country, 
during the four rainy months; and is not prafticable 
by boats, till the waters fall, which is between ſix 


and eight weeks. But the poor natives ſwim it by 


means of bladders or bags, made of goat-ſkins. Ama- 
iles N. E. of the city and gulph 


12 min. 


AMADAN, or HAMA DAN, in the province of Eyrac- 
Agem or Perſian-Irac. It is a large and conſiderable | 
city of Perſia in Aſia, ſituated at the foot of a moun- 


— 
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tain, from which rifes ſuch numbers of ſprings, 28 
water the whole neighbouring country, and by this 
means it is rendered fo fruitful in corn as to ſupp] 
all the adjacent parts. It alſo abounds with cattle, 
butter, cheeſe, hides, and tobacco. It is a ſtage for 
the caravans going to Mecca, as lying on the road to 
Bagdat. Though it is indeed a very large town, yet 
it contains many void places, gardens, - and even 
plowed fields within it. The houſes here are low, and 
built only of bricks baked in the ſun. It has no large 
ſtreet, but that where they ſell ſtuffs, ready made 
cloaths, and the like. This is ſtraight, long, and broad, 
and the ſhops in it are well furniſhed. Amadan is a 
conſiderable town for trade; and in former times it 

was very ſtrong. It had a handſome caſtle, which 
long fince has been demoliſhed by the Turks, who 
have alſo impaired the town very much. Here the air is 
extremely bad, and ſo is the water; and they have no 
wine in this place, but only brandy: though The- 
venot is contradicted in this laſt particular by Paul 
Lucas, who aſſerts that the wine here is excellent. 
At Hamadan are more Jews than in any other town 
of Perſia, flocking thither in pilgrimage, to viſit the 
tombs of Eſther and Mordecai, Which they alledge to 
be there. Theſe tombs are in the place which ſerves 

them for a ſynagogue. It was formerly a large build- 
ing, but nothing now remains of it, but the little 
chapel containing the tombs above- mentioned; which 
laſt are af brick, covered over with wood painted black. 
Amadan lies 150 miles N. W. of Iſpahan, and 225 N. 
E. of 1 Lat. 35 deg. 11 min. N. long. 47 deg. 
4 min. E. | | 

AMADANAGAR. See ANDANAGAR. 

AMADIA, a ow of Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria, in Afatic 
2 It is ſituated on a high mountain, about 100 
miles N. of Mouſſul, or Nineveh, oppoſite to the for- 
mer, on the Tigris. Lat. 37 deg. 2 min. N. long. 43 
deg. 1 min. E. b | 

AMAECK. See AMAcx. 

AMAGOR, a town of Hea or Haha, the moſt weſtern 
province of all Morocco, in Africa. It was built by 
the natives, and contains about 800 houſes. It is 
ſituated on a high and rugged mountain, ſurrounded 
with craggy rocks, has two handſome rivers, and a 
caſtle to defend it, which is ſtrong from its natural 
ſituation. The inhabitants of the adjacent territory 
breed vaſt quantities of horſes. This country was 
full of villages, and pretty rich, till ruined by the wars 
with the Chriſtians. t. 34 deg. 30 min. N. long. 


48 30 min. W. | 

AGUANA, an iſland of N. America. It is one of 
the Lucayes, and fituated near Hiſpaniola. 

AMAL, a town of Weſt-Gothiſh-Daland, a ſubdiviſion 
of Weſt-Gothland, in Sweden. It is ſituated in the 
northern and ſtony part of the province, which is 
very mountainous, and-on the Wener lake; the river 
which waters the town divides both it and the mar- 
ket-place into two parts. The foundation of it was laid 
in the year 1640. Here is a weigh-houſe or ſtill-yard, 
and a harbour, on the aforeſaid lake. It carries on a 
mu trade, eſpecially in timber for building, deal- 

ds, and tar. It has recovered itſelf from the da- 

| 3 occaſioned by two fires which happened in 1645, 
and 1675. It ranks as the 89th town in the general 
diet of the kingdom; and we And a good view of it in 
N Lat. 58 deg. 50 min. N. long. 12 deg. 49 
min. E. B* 

AMALFI, AMALFIS, or AMALFA, anciently a city 
of the Picentini, but now a ſmall ill- inhabited place, 
in the Hither Principate of Naples, in Lower _ 
It is fituated on the ſea, and bay of Salerno, the W. 
part of which is called la Coſta d'Amolſi. Some ſay 
that it was built in the year 600; however, it was for- 
merly very conſiderable and potent, having been the 
ſeat of a republic, which maintained its freedom till 
the year 1075. It has the title of a principality, belong- 
ing to the houſe of Piciolomini; and is the ſee © 
an Archbiſhop, under whom are the Biſhops of Scala, 

Minori, Lettere, and the iſland of Capri. Here Fla- 
vius Blendus, or Gicia, was born, who, it is fal 
firſt diſcovered the mariner's compaſs, about the — 


1300; and here are preſerved alſo the . = 
| 1 q 
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| liques of the Apoſtle St. Andrew. It lies ten miles W. 
of the city of Salerno. Lat. 40 deg. 50 min. N. long. 
x5 min. 40 deg. E. 2 

AMANA, a mountain of Cilicia, in Aſia. It is thought 
to be that mentioned by Solomon in the Canticles. 

AMANA, one of the Bahama iſlands in N. America, 
ſubje& to the Engliſh. 


AMANA, a town of Lorrain, ſeven miles N. of Nancy, 


and twenty-eight S. of Metz. Lat. 48 deg. 45 min. 
N. long. 25 deg. 48 min. E. | f 

AMELIE, or AMELIAS, an iſland in the province of 
Georgia in N. America, ſituated ſeven leagues N. of 

St. Auguſtin; it is - ſcarce two miles broad, but about 
thirteen long, extending to the ſouthern mouth of 
the great river Alatamha, the preſent ſouthern boundary 
of the colony of Georgia, and within a league of St. 

John's river, which is about five leagues from St. 
Auguſtin. Lat. 3o deg. 1 min. N. long. 80 deg. 26 
min. W. 

AMANCE, an open place, but formerly fortified, in the 
bailiwic of Nancy, belonging to the duchy of Lor- 
rain, which with Bar is now one of the French go- 
vernments. It is the ſeat of a prevot or caſtellain, and 
lies ſeven miles N. E. of Nancy. Lat. 48 deg. 40 
min. N. long. 6 deg. 10 min. E. 2 

AMANCE, a ſmall place, which Buſching places in the 
bailiwic of Amont, or Gray, belonging to the go- 
vernment of Franche-comte, in France. | 

AMAND, St. in Latin Amandopolis, oppidum or fanum 
Sancti Amandi in Pabula, a ſmall town in French Flan- 
ders. It is ſituated on the Scarpe, and anciently be- 
longed to the Tournaſis, or caſtellany of Tournay; but, 
by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, it has been annexed 
to that of Orchies, and thereby came to France. 
Here is a famous abbey of the Benedictine order, and 
dedicated to a faint of the ſame name with that of 
the city, who is ſaid to have founded it. The annual 
revenue of this abbey amounts to 100,000 livres, and 
the Abbot is alſo Lord of the place. Not-far from St. 
Amand is a mineral ſpring, the water of which is 
very clear and inſipid; but ſaid to be good for curing 

the gravel, and removing obſtructions. It lies ſix miles 

N. W. of Valenciennes, nine 8. of Tournay, and 
was taken and diſmantled by the French in the 

year 20074 Lat. 50 deg. 35 min. N. long. 3 deg. 30 
min 


AMAND, St. a ſmall town belonging to the govern- 
ment of Bourbonnois, in France. It is ſituated on 

the river Cher, twenty-five miles 8. of Bourges. Lat. 
46 min. 40 min. N. ſong. 2 deg. 35 min. E. 

AMAND, St. a little town belonging to the ſmall 
territory of Puiſaye, and government of Orleanois, 
in * 2 Lat. 46 deg. 10 min. N. long. 3 
min. E. 

AMANT, St. a ſmall town of Lower Auvergne, be- 
longing to the government of the ſame name in 

France. It is part of the A of Broglio's eſ- 

tate. Lat. 45 deg. 5 min. long. 3 deg. 20 


min. E. 

AMANTEA, AuAN TIA, or ADAMANTIA, a ſmall 
town and fee of a Biſhop, namely, that of Reggio in 
the Hither Calabria, a province of Naples in 
Italy. It is ſituated on the S. W. coaſt of the Tuſ- 
can ſea, near the gulph of 8. Euphemia. It was an 

ancient city of the Rudi; lies twenty miles 8. W. 

of Coſenza, and belongs to the Prince of 1 
Lat. 39 deg. 15 min. N. long. 16 deg. 20 min. E. 

AMAN ZIR F DIN, the principal city of the kingdom 
of Oman, in Arabia Felix, a province of Aſiatic Tur- 
key. It is ſituated in the very heart of it, and about 
200 miles N. from Fartach and the Arabian gulph. 
Lat. 20 deg: 10 min. N. long. 41 deg. 10 min. E. 


AMAPALLA, a city and port of Guatimala Proper, and 


New Spain or Mexico, in N. America. It is fituated 
on a fine bay, to the E. of St. Michael's, and 235 
miles S. E. of Guatimala. It carries on a briſk trade 
in cochineal, cocoa, hides, indigo, &c. The bay, 
ampier ſays, is a large arm of the ſea, which runs 
about ten leagues in land, and full of iſlands, as fine as 
thoſe of Panama, but all deſert; Lat. 12 deg. 30 min. 
N. long. 93 deg. 20 min. W. 
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AMARA, or AMHARA, a ſmall kingdom of Africa. 
It is ſituated W. of that of Angot, bounded by Ba- 
gemder on. the N. by Oleca on the S. and by Goy- 
ama on the W. from which it is ſeparated by the Nile. 
It has ſome celebrated mountains (See Ar RICA). It 
is but a ſmall and narrow kingdom, and under the 
dominion of the Aibfinian monarchs ; yet it is di- 
vided into thirty-ſix diſtricts, of which we know only 
the names, and therefore omit them. In this county 
they ſpeak a diſtin diale& from all the reſt ; but 
which, by a new line of monarchs, is now become the 
language of the court, and the moſt in vogue among 
the great, as well as the politer part of the people. 
Here are but few towns, none of which have any 
thing worth notice. 

AMARANTE, a town within the diſtrict of Guima- 
raens in Entre Doura e Minho, a province of Portu- 
gal. It is ſituated on the river Douro, with the rivu- 
et of Locia running through the middle of it. Here 
is only one pariſh, which contains 1100 inhabitants, 
with a monaltery and hoſpital. In this town. is a linen 
manufacto — 5 Lon 41 deg. 10 min. N, long. 7 deg. 
52 min. W. 

AMAREINS, a ſmall place belonging to the caſtellany 
of Caſtleward of Toiſſey, and principality of Dombes, 
in the government of Burgundy in France. Lat. 47 
deg. 5 min. N. long. 4 deg. 56 min. E. 

AMARIA, ac caſtle in the territory of Rettims, one of 
the four diſtricts of the inland of Candia in the Me- 
diterranean. It is ſituated in the middle of the coun- 
try. * 35 deg. 25 min. N. long. 25 deg. 30 
min. E. 

AMARIN, or DAMARIN, St. a ſmall town belonging 
to Murbach, a princely eccleſiaſtical foundation of the 
empire in Upper Alſace, and government of the fame 
name. It is the ſeat of a ſupreme bailiwic. Of the 
old caſtle or fortreſs of Frederickſburg, ſituated in its 
neighbourhood, only one tower is now ſtanding. Near 
the village of Urbis is a paſs that leads into Lorrain. 
Lat. 48 deg. 30 min. N. long. 7 deg. 34 E. 


AMASIA, one of the four parts or governmens of Aſia 


Minor, or Natolia, and its northern diviſion lying on 
the S8. ſhore of the Euxine ſea in Aſiatic Turkey, 
which conſequently is its boundary to the N. It has 
Armenia on the E. Anatolia Proper on the W. and 
Caramania and Anadulia on the S. It is ſubdivided 
into three different diſtricts or provinces as anciently, 
that is, Pontus Galaticus, Pontus Polemoniacus, and 
Pontus Cappadociæ. See each under its proper 
article. | ED: 
Amaſia hath a particular beglerberg, or Turkiſh 
Viceroy, whoſe reſidence is in the metropolis of this 
who'e province, bearing the ſame name with it. And 
here it is to be obſerved, that the whole Regio Pontica, 
ſo called from Pontus, i. e. any kind of ſea, is yet ap- 
plied by ancient geographers more particularly to ſome 
ſeas, as Negropont, Helleſpont, Pontus Euxinus, &c. 
and this laſt emphatically Pont Pontus, and Pontica 
Regio, from that very ſea on whoſe ſouthern coaſt it 
is ſituated. Formerly it extended quite from the river 
Halys to Colchis; that is, to the utmoſt ſouthern 
verge of the Euxine towards the eaſt. Pliny and Pto- 
lemy added Cappadocia to it ; but Strabo divided them, 
becauſe thoſe two kingdoms were naturally ſeparated by 
a long ridge of high mountains ; and Pontus belonged 
to Mithridates, and the other to Ariarethes. he 
former was indeed at firſt confined to much narrower 
bounds, and only ſpread itſelf wider by degrees to the 
Halys and Colchis. The Romans, after becoming 
— ch of it, made ſeveral diviſions in it; and the 
Notitiæ Epiſcopales divided it only into two provinces, 
namely, the Pontus Bithyniz, and Pontus Polemonia- 
cus, extending theſe to the province of Anatolia Pro- 


a. 

AMASIA, AMASIS, or AMASZA, and by the Turks 
AMNASAN, the capital of Pontus Galaticus, one of 
the three ſubdiviſions of the province of the ſame name 
above-mentioned. It is ſituated on the declivity of an 
eminence, a league diſtant from the banks of the 
Iris, now Cafalmach, a canal, according to Taver- 
nier ; being thus far cut through a hard rock, which 

eos pn conveys 
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* eonveys the water from it into the” city; The ſaid | 


river, that falls about ſixty miles below the town into 
- the Euxine ſea, is navigable for ſhips of large burthen, 
that can come up even to the city. Over it is a wooden 
bridge, but ſo narrow that only three men can go 
a: breaſt. The city is large, and from its noble ruins 
ſeems to have formerly made a better figure than it 
does at preſent ; neither is its commerce conſiderable, 
notwithſtanding its vicinity to ſo fine a river, and to 
the ſea: ' ſo that in the town are only two caravan- 
ſeras, and thoſe ordinary and mean, in compariſon of 
ſome to be ſeen in this country. The other buildings 
here are not much better. High mountains ſurround 
the 45 except towards the ſouth, where it has the 
proſpect of a beautiful champaign country. Upon one 
of theſe mountains ſtands the citadel, which is ſtrong 
- both by art and nature, but without any water except 
what is ſaved from the clouds in a ciſtern, Yet about the 
middle of the mountain is an excellent ſpring, and in its 
ncighbourhood ſeveral chambers cut into the rock, where 
| ſome derviſes reſide. This city is famed for being the 
reſidence of ſeyeral of the preſumptive heirs before they 
came to the Ottoman throne. Muſtapha, the ſon of 
Mahomed II. commanded here in perſon, when Ju- 
ſufge, General of Uſuncaſanes King of Perſia, took and 
ene, Tocat in the year 1472; after which the young 

rince purſuing the Perſian General, defeated him in 
Caramania. Here Selim I. Emperor of the Turks 
was born, who affected to be ſtiled Amaſi. Several 
other perſons of eminence had alſo their birth here, 
particularly Strabo, the famous ancient geographer and 
hiſtorian. It was formerly the ſeat o* the Kings of 
Cappadocia, and ſtill exhibits no ſmall number of ruins 
of magnificent ſtructures, that plainly indicate its an- 
cient opulence. It was alſo an Archiepiſcopal ſee very 
early, and became celebrated for ſome eminent perſons 
who ſuffered martyrdom in it, particularly its worthy 
metropolitan in the perſecution raiſed by Licinius in 
the year 319. Bignior d'Adda, Nuncio in England to 

King James II. was Archbiſhop of Amaſia, and in 
1689 made a Cardinal by Innocent XI. It ftands 
about fifty miles N. W. of Tocat, and near twenty 
miles north of the high road for the caravan that goes 
from Smyrna into Perſia, Lat. 41 deg. 56 min. N, 


long. 36 deg. 10 min. E. 
AMAS 8, now AMASTRE or AMASTRO, a ſea- 
port town of Paphlagonia (with Pontus included 


therein) one of the three parts of Galatia, in the pro- | 


vince of Anatolia Proper, belonging to Aſiatic. Tur- 
key. It is ſituated at the mouth of the river Parthe- 
nius, and was r a place of great ſtrength, 
having been built by the famous Queen of the ſame 
name, who invited the inhabitants of the four little 
| towns of Seſamne, Cytore, Cromna, and Tio, to come 
and live in it. It was very advantageouſly ſituated on 
the iſthmus of a peninſula, ſo that the creeks on each 
ſide made a commodious harbour for large ſhips, It 
- became a famous ſea-port under the Roman and Greek 
Emperors, and thence became ſubject to thoſe of Tre- 
bizonde : from them it paſſed to the Genoeſe, who 
having declared war againſt Mahomed II. on ac- 
count of his ſeizing Conſtantinople and Pera, the Em- 


peror came with ſuch a powerful army, that the 


terrified inhabitants opened their gates to him. This 
Prince left but one third of them in it, tranſporting 
the reſt to' Conſtantinople, fince which time Amaſtris 
has dwindled to a poor ſorry town, the two harbours 
having been long ago choaked up with ſand. So that 
nothing remains now of its ancient ſplendor but 
ſome ruins. It ſtands about ſixty miles almoſt E. of 
Songs Lat. 41 deg. 20 min. N. long. 32 deg. 53 


min. E. 
AMATHUS, a town, from which, as well as Venus 
being worſhipped in it, the iſland of Cyprus, one of the 
largeſt in all Aſia Minor, was ſtiled Amathunta, It is ſitu- 
ated on the S. E. coaſt of that iſland; and, like the 
city of Paphos, was conſecrated to that goddeſs, who 
had a ſtately temple here. The inhabitants having, 
according to the poets, taken it into their heads to ſa- 
crifice ſtrangers to her, ſhe: was ſo exaſperated as to 
turn the men inp bulls, that they might ſerve alſo for 
victims; and the women ſhe firipped”of all natural 
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modeſty, that they proſtituted -thetnſelyes- to their 
cuſtomers in the moſt ſcandalous and public manner, 
After this city had embraced Chriſtianity, it was made 
an Epiſcopal ſee: and Heliodorus, one of its prelates, 
is mentioned in the council of Chalcedon, © 
ſo little is now left of either the city or temple, that 
our modern geographers hardly know where to place 
it; ſome taking the preſent ſite of the town of Limiſſa 
or Limaſal for that of the old one, and others affirming 
that it ſtood above ſeven miles diſtant from it. 

AMATICUE, in Latin Amaticucus, à river of New 
Spain, in North America, It emptics itſelf into the 
Pacific ocean, on the confines of the province of 
Guazecca, | 

AMATRICE. See LRONESSA. 

AMATO, in Latin Amatius and Lametus, a river of Ca- 
labria, in Italy. It riſes in the Appenines, and diſ- 
2 itſelf into the Mediteranean, near the town of 
St. Euphemia. 

AMAYA, a village of Old Caſtile, in Spain. It is 
ſituated at the foot of a very high rock; and Roderic I, 
Count of Caſtile, formerly reſided here. 

AMAXNIA, an ancient city of Troas, in Aſia, memo- 
rable for the altar conſecrated by Agamemnon to the 
twelve gods, Alſo a city of Cilicia, abounding with 
timber for ſhipping, which Marc Antony gave to 
Cleopatra. 

AMAZONS, or MARAGNON, a celebrated river of b. 
America, riſing near the Equator, in the mountains of 
Peru. The true reaſon of the name of Amazons is 
not from any nation of virago's dwelling near it, but 
from the following ; namely, that the Spaniards, who 
firſt diſcovered this river, were told by the natives, on 

purpoſe to terrify them, of ſuch a ſavage and bar- 
barous nation of women; and that accordingly, on 
ſeveral places of this river, they found women as fierce 
and warlike as the men, it being cuſtomary among 
them to follow their huſbands to war, on purpoſe to 
animate them, and ſhare in their fate; as was an- 
ciently practiſed by the women of Gaul, Germany, 
and Britain. | 
. The firſt diſcovery of this river was made by Fran- 
ciſco de Orellana, about the year 1540, who was ſent 
by Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of Francis the conqueror 
of Peru; and accordingly he ſailed the whole breadth 
of South America, from W. to E. on this river, and, 

arriving at the Atlantic ocean, returned to Old Spain. 
The nations dwelling on its banks live principally 
upon fiſh, fruit, corn, and roots; and, if any thing in 
point of religion, they are all idolaters, but pay no reſpect 
to their idols; nor perform any public worſhip to them, 
except when they go upon expeditions. . Moſt of 
thoſe countries enjoy a temperate air, though in the 
middle of the Torrid zone. This is probably owing 
to the multitude of rivers with which they are wa- 
tered, the E. winds, which continue moſt of the day, 
the equal length of the days and nights, the great 
number of foreſts, and the annual inundations of the 
rivers, which fertilize the country, as that of the 
Nile does Egypt. Their trees, felds, and plants, 
are verdant all the year. In the foreſts they have 
ſtore of excellent Sonny; accounted very medicinal. 
They have balm, good againſt all wounds, Their 
fruit, corn, and, roots, are not only. in great plenty, 
but much better than any where elſe in America. 
They have vaſt numbers of fiſh of all ſorts in their 
rivers. and lakes; but ſuch as catch them muſt take 
care of crocodiles, alligators, and water-ſerpents. 
Their woods abound with veniſon and wild-fowl; and 
they afford materials which would build the largeſt ſhips. 
They have ſeveral trees between five and ſix fathoms 
round the trunk, with inexhauſtible ſtores of ebony 
and Braſil- wood, cocoa, tobacco, ſugar-canes, cotton, 
a ſcarlet-die called rocou, beſides gold and ſilver 
in the mines, and the former in the ſand of the 
rivers. 
William Davis, a Londoner, who lived in this 
country, gives this further account. Among other 
wild-fowl in their woods, are parrots, as numerous 48 


pidgeons in England, and as good to eat. The coun- 


is ſubject to frequent and violent ſtorms of rain, 


thunder, and lightning, which commonly laſt ſixteen 
or 
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or eighteen hours; and the inhabitants are greatly 

ered with muſketoes. Here are a great many petty 
== who live on their particular rivers, on which 
they deſide their quarrels, by means of canoes; and 
the conqueror eats the conquered: ſo that one 
King's belly proves the grave of the other. The prin- 
cipal regalia by which they are . are a 
crown of parrot's feathers, a chain of lion's teeth or 
claws, about their neck or middle, and a wooden 
ſword in their hand. Both ſexes go quite naked, and 
wear their hair long, but the men pluck theirs off on 
the crown. It is a queſtion which is longeſt, the 


women's hair or their breaſts, The men thruſt |. 


pieces of cane through the prepuce, their ears, and 
under-lips, and hang glaſs-beads to the grifles of 
their noſes. They are thieviſh, and ſuch dexterous 
archers, that they kill fiſh in the water with their ar- 
rows. They eat 2 a without bread or ſalt: 
and they know not the uſe of money, but barter one 
thing for another, . and give about twenty ſhillings 
worth of proviſions, &c: for a glaſs-bead, — 
or ſuch trifles. | : 

The different nations inhabiting about this river of 
Amazons, and the others which run into it, are 
reckoned to be about 150 ; and their villages fo thick 
in many places, that moſt of them are within call of 
one another. Among thoſe the Homaques, who live 
towards the head of this great river, are moſtly noted 
for their manufactures of cotton; the Coroſipares, for 
their earthen ware; the Surines, who live betwixt 
lat. 5 and 10 deg. for their joiner's-work ; the Topi- 
nambes, who live in a large iſland of this river about 
lat. 4 deg. for their ſtrength. Their arms in general 
are darts and javelins, bows and arrows, with targets 

made of cane and fiſh-ſkins. They make war upon 
one another in order to purchaſe ſlaves for doing 
their drudgery; but otherwiſe they treat them kindly 
enough. 87 

Among the rivers which fall into the Maragnon, the 
Napo, Agaric, Puromaye, Janupape, Corupatube, and 
others, have gold in their ſands. Below Corupatube 
are mines of ſeveral ſorts in the mountains. In thoſe 
of Vagnare, are mines of gold; in Picora, mines of 
filver. On the river Paragoche, are precious ſtones 
of ſeveral ſorts; and mines of ſulphur, &c. near other 
rivers. | | | 

The ſum of Father d'Acuna- the Jeſuit's diſcovery 
anno 1640, beſides what has been already faid, is as 
follows. On the banks of this river grows a tree cal- 
led Andiroua; from which an oil is drawn that is a 
ſpecific for curing of wounds, Here is plenty of iron- 
wood, ſo called on account of its hardneſs ; red-wood, 
log-wood, Braſil, and cedars, ſo large that ſome mea- 
ſured thirty ſpans round the trunk. The Indians make 
cordage of the bark of trees, and fails of cotton; but 
they want iron. They make hatches of tortoiſe ſhells, 
or hard ſtones ground to an edge, and chizels, planes, 
and wimbles, of the teeth and horns of wild beaſts. 
Their principal directors are ſorcerers, who are the 
managers of their helliſh worſhip, and teach them 
how to revenge themſelves on their enemies by poiſon 
and other barbarous methods. Some of them keep the 
bones of their deceaſed relations in their houſes; and 
others burn them with all their moveables, and ſolem- 
nize their funerals firſt by mourning, and then by ex- 
doeſſive drinking. Yet the Jeſuit ſays they are in ge- 
neral good-natured and courteous, and many of them 
left their own huts to accommodate him and his com- 

pany. Some of the natives, particularly the Omaguas, 
whoſe country is 260 leagues in length, and the moſt 
populous on the river, are decently clad in garments 
of cotton, and in it they trade with their neigh- 

urs, | . 

This river, after iſſuing from the lake Lauri-Cocha, 
| Where it takes its riſe at about 11 deg. of S. lat. runs 
northward as far as Jaen, at 6 deg. S. lat. from thence 
it takes its courſe eaſtward, almoſt parallel to the equi- 
noctial line, quite to Cape de Nord, where it enters 
into the Ocean, juſt beneath the Equator, after having 
run from Jaen, where it begins to be navigable, 30 
deg. in long. or 750 common leagues, which, allow- 


Ja windings of its courſe, muſt be reckoned. 


- ſwim acroſs the river. 
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1000 or 1100 leagues, that is, 3000 Engliſh miles. It 
receives on its N. and S. ſides a prodigious number of 


rivers, many of which have a courſe of 5 or 600 


leagues; and ſome of, them are not inferior to the 


Danube and Nile. About a century ,ago, the borders 


- of the Maragnon were peopled by a great number of 


nations, which have retired further in land, in order 
to avoid the Europeans. One finds there at preſent 
only a few little towns, conſiſting - of the natives- of 
the country, who have been lately drawn out of the 
woods; either they or their fathers, by Spaniſh miſſi- 
onaries on the upper part of the river, or by Portu- 
uu miſſionaries who are ſetttled in the lower part. 

everal rivers falling into it, are croſſed upon bridges 
of cord made of the rinds of trees, or a ſort of oſiers. 


Theſe, twined in the manner of net-work, form from 


the one ſhore to the other a gallery. ſuſpended in the 
air by two great cables made of the ſame materials, 
the extremities of which on each fide are faſtened. to 
branches of trees. The whole preſents the ſame ſight 
as a fiſhing-net, or Indian hamac, ſtretched from one 
ſide of the river to the other. As the maſhes of this 
net-work are very large, and the foot would be in 
danger of ſlipping through, they take care to ſtrew 


ſome reeds at the bottom, which ſerve for a floor. It 
may eaſily be conceived, that the more weight on this 


kind of baſłket- machine, and much more the weight of 
a man paſſing over, muſt cauſe it to make a prodigious 
bending: and if it be conſidered that the paſſenger, 
when in the midſt of his courſe, eſpecially if there, be 
a wind, is expoſed to vaſt ſwingings from fide to ſide, 
a bridge of this ſort, ſometimes more than ninety feet 
longs muſt at firſt ſight be extremely frightful. Yet 
the Indians, who are far from being naturally courage- 
ous, run over it ſwiftly, though loaded with all the 
baggage and — 5 of the mules, which they 


Between Caxanuma and Jaen, is a vale, where the 


river receives ſeveral other conſiderable ſtreams. In 


the road, leaving the river to the right, one croſles five 
or ſix of them that run into it on the eaſtern ſide. 
Some are forded, others paſſed on oſier bridges, ſuch 
as have been, above deſcribed, or on floats made on the 
ſpot; of _ light timber, with which nature has am- 
ply provided this whole country. TY 

[Theſe rivers running acroſs, are ſeparated from each 
other by eminences, which would be called mountains 


. every where elſe : ſo that you are continually aſcend- 
ing or deſcending, ſometimes by a kind of ladder- 


ſteps cut naturally in the rock, and ſometimes forced 
to creep along the hollows which the torrents have 


made! then deſcend by a path with a ſteep declivity, 


upon a ſlippery ſoil, where the mules are obliged to 
ſquat on their buttocks, and holding their fore-legs ſtiff, 


* to ſlide down the precipice. At other times you meet 


with precipices bordering on the rivers ; but the way 
extends through thick dark woods, in a miry path-way, 
where mules fink every ſtep above their knees. And 
in this diſtrict it rains five or fix hours at leaſt every 
day, for ten or. eleven months; and ſometimes the 
whole year. From Jaen, along the N. fide of the 
Maragnong beaſts can only march ſtep by ſtep, on 
the fide of a ſteep hill, often in a narrow and ſlippery 
path, from whence the fight of the river, and the 
depth to its channel, makes the head ſwim, whilſt one's 
ears are ſtunned with its noiſe. 82 
Several torrents in this paſſage waſh very rich mines 
of gold, ſince they roll and depoſite on the borders a 
Anf mixed with grains and particles of that metal. 
After the great rains, a drachm or two of it may be 
collected in a day: yet the neighbouring Indians do 
not go out to look for it, till conſtrained to pay their 
tax or capitation, and even then they do not load 


themſelves with more than the quantity neceſſary to 
| ſatisfy the demand; for the ſurplus would only be a 


troubleſome weight, and they would ſooner trample 
under foot all the gold in the world, than give them- 
ſelves the pains of picking it up and ſeparating it. 

In all this diſtrict the two ſides of the river are 
covered with wild cocoa-nuts, not inferior to the cul- 


tivated, The example of the Spaniards hath not 


taught theſe Indians 2 8 uſe of them; * hs 
adn 
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badneſs of the roads preventing all exportation; hinders | 


any uſeful-commerce being made of theſe fruits. 

At Chuchunga a torrent, which throws itſelf into 
the little river of Chuchunga, muſt be croſſed twenty- 
two times. Theſe torrents are formed by the laſt 
ſteps of the Cordillera, near an hamlet of ten Indian fa- 
milies, governed by their Cacique. This place is ſitu- 
ated in 5 deg. 21 min. of S. lat. and the barometer 
was between fifteen and ſixteen lines lower than on the 
ſea-ſtiore. - It is found, that at between 220 and 230 
fathoms above the level of the ſea are rivers naviga- 
ble, in a continued and uninterrupted courſe : and per- 
| haps theſe are not the only rivers of which the fame 

may be ſaid ; experience e can decide that point. 
It is certain the opportunity cannot often preſent it- 
ſelf of making the obſervation on a river of ſuch an 
elevation, at 3000 miles diſtance from its mouth. 
At Chuchunga is a prodigious number of uncom- 
mon plants and flowers, unknown in other parts of the 
world. | bg. vr 

A little river called Imaga, which falls into the 
' Matagnon, is, properly ſpeaking, the true bed of the 
river of the Amazons, where it begins to be navigable, 
without any fall diſturbing its courſe. At a flat ſhore 
called Chapurna, the geometrical menſuration of the 
breadth of the river was found to be 810 feet, though 
diminiſhed about r00' feet: ſeveral rivers which it re- 
+ ceives above Jaen are broader; and this makes it pro- 
- bable, that it muſt be of a great depth. With a line 
of twenty-eight fathoms its pie could not be ſounded. 
In the midſt of the channel, where the ſwiftneſs of a 
canoe, abandoned to the current, was at the rate of 
ſeven feet and a half in a ſecond, no ſounding could 
be made. The barometer being higher than at the 
port by about five lines, ſhewed that the level of the 
water Was ſunk about feventy fathoms from Chu- 

change. The latitude was obſerved to be 5 deg. 1 
min. 8. 

The famous canal of Pongo begins about half a 
league below St. Jago, and, from 1500 feet at leaſt be- 
low the union of the two rivers, it contracts itſelf to 
150 feet in its narroweſt part. From the entrance of 
- the ſtreight to Borja, though it is commonly ſaid that 

the paſſage is performed from St. Jago to Borja in a 
quarter of an hour, was found by a watch to be fifty- 
ſeven minutes: it is reckoned alſo three leagues, but 
it is ſcarcely two. EN g war ſheh 

In the middle of the Pongo, and narroweſt part of 
it, is a rock extremely high when the waters are 
low : but when under water, it cauſes an _ 
dinary eddy, dangerous to floats, and always fatal to 
— ; — ſteepneſs of the rocks on each ſide, which 
ſieem almoſt to join at the top, and the trees which 

jutt out and form a kind of arch above, throw ſuch a 
gloom over the whole canal, as ſtrikes one with its 
ingular and pleaſing appearance. Here Borja opens to 
the ſight, and is a ſea of freſh water in the midſt of a 
labyrinth of lakes, rivers, and canals, diffuſing them- 
ſelves through an immenſe foreſt, which they alone 
render acceffible. New plants, new — and 
new X men, are ſeen here. 24 ; 

Below Borja, and for 4 or 500 leagues down, in 
the courſe of the river, a flint-ſtone is as great a 
rarity as a diamond. The favages of thoſe countries 
know not what a ftone is, and have not fo much as 
an idea of it. It is diverting to ſee ſome of them, 
when they come to Borja, and meet with a few ſtones 
for ' the firſt time, ſhew their admiration by ſigns, | 
eagerly picking them up, and loading themſelves with 
them as precious commodities. | 

Below Laguna is a new religious eſtabliſhment of 
ſavages called Yameos, who have been lately drawn 
out of the woods. "wn kak 1 


' 


ond Laguna, upon ſounding the river in a place 


free from any iſland, where its bed, a little above, 
was 4200 feet wide, had contracted itſelf to leſs than 
900, no bottom was found at eighty fathom. © - | 
A lids furcher om the 8. fide 'of We river,” is che 


* 


ragnon, and 


be 3 deg. 24 min. 8. 
between Paris and the mouth of the Napo, obſerved 


mouth of the Ucayalé, one of the largeſt rivers that 
run into the Maragnon. Below the Ucayalé the 
breadth of the Maragnon enlarges greatly, and the | 
number of its iſlands increaſes. - Ok | 
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At St: Joachim is a miſſion, conſiſting of ſeveral 
Indian nations, and particularly of the Omaguas, for- 
merly a very powerful people. 

The multitude and diverſity of trees, ſhrubs, and 


plants on the-border of the river of the Amazons, and 


of the other rivers that empty themſelves into it, are 
immenſely great; and to many of them wonderful 


virtues are attributed by the natives. This at leaſt is 
certain, that from hence were obtained the bark, the ipe- 


cacuanha, ſarſaparilla, guaiacum, &c. And one would 


think, that ſuch a treaſure already found would incite 


the curious botaniſt and phyſician to make further en- 
quiries in a country ſo fertile. 
What ſtrikes a ſtranger the moſt, is the vaſt yari 


of creepers, ſome winding in ſerpentine folds round 


trees and ſhrubs; and, after reaching to a great height, 
ftrike back again to the —_— and take freſh root, 


and ſhoot themſelves forth anew; others carried 


obliquely by the wind, or ſome other accident, ſpread 
themſelves from tree: to tree, and, forming a confuſion 
of cordage, preſent to: the ſight the ſame appearance 
as the tackling of a ſhip. 


The gums, reſins, balſams, and all the juices that | 


: flow by inciſion from divers ſorts of trees, and the 


different oils that are extracted from them, are in- 
numerable. The reſin, called cahoutchou in the coun- 
tries of the province of Quito, bordering on the ſea, 
is likewiſe very common on the borders of the Ma- 
rves for the ſame uſes. When fr 

they give it, by moulds, what form they pleaſe. It is 
impenetrable by rain: but what renders it more re- 


markable is its great elaſticity. They make bottles of 


it, which have an advantage over glaſs, in not being 
brittle 3 alſo butts, and — bowls, which become 
flat by preſſure, and, as ſoon as they are free from con- 
ſtraint, reſume their former figure. 

The * 2 of Para have taught the Omaguas 
to make, with the ſame reſin, pumps or ſyringes, in 
the ſhape of a pear, which have no need of a piſton, 
but ſquirt the water they are filled with by ſqueez- 
ing. * | 

At the mouth of the Napo, the latitude is found to 
The difference of meridians 


by the emerſion of the firſt ſatellite of Jupiter, might 
be four hours and three quarters. The whole breadth 


of the river Maragnon is here judged to- be 5400 feet 


below the iſland,” for only one arm of. it was mea- 
fured geometrically. The Napo appeared to be 3600 


| feet wide above the iflands which lie diſperſed at its 
- (moths 1-1-2 055 br 


At Pevas, twelve miles diftance Gal the mouth of 
the Napo, is at preſent the laft of the Spaniſh miſ- 


ions upon the borders of the Maragnon. 


It is reckoned fix or feven days journey by land 


from Pevas to St. Paulo, the firſt of the Portugueſe 


miſſions, which is ufualby-performed, by means of floats 


on the water, in three days and three nights. In this 


interval one finds no habitations upon the borders of 
the river. The bed of the river enlarges there fo con- 
ſiderably, that one of its arms alone is ſometimes 
near a mile broad. As this great extent of water gives 
a vaſt power to the wind, tempeſts riſe, and frequently 


wreck canoes; but the danger is avoided by the great 


experience of the Indians, and by the frequent conve- 
niency of putting into ſome creek or rivulet, that 
empties itſelf into the river, and waiting till the ſtorm 
is over. 

One of the greateſt dangers in this navigation is 
the — with ſome trunk of a tree rooted up, 
run aground into the ſand or mud, and concealed 
under water, which would * the canoe in danger of 
overturning or ſplitting. o avoid this inconveni- 


ency, the canoes keep at a diſtance from the ſhore. 
Another accident much rarer, but always fatal, which 


you run the riſk of by keeping too near the edges of 
the river, is the ſudden fall of ſome tree, either by 
decay, or becauſe the earth that ſupported it hath been 
undermined by the waters. ; 

In five days, and as many nights, the navigation 1 
commonly performed from San Paulo to Coari. In 
this interval the Amazon receives, on the N. ſide, two 
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' riſes in the neighbourhood of Paſto, to the 


or elſe, | 
have at length loſt the averſion of their mothers againſt 
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t and famous rivers. The firſt is the I 4 
E. o 

Quito. The ſecond is the Yupura, which has its 
ſources towards Mocoa, ftill further N. This river is a 
true geographical wonder, on account of the ſeveral ſin- 
gularities which are peculiar to it. It is the ſame with 
that which M. de L'Iſle, in his mapof America in 1703, 


names Caquetà, and hath improperly ſuppreſſed in his 


edition of the ſame map in 1722. It is ſtill called 
Caqueta in its upper parts; but that name is entirel 


unknown at its mouths, by which it empties itſe f 


into the Maragnon. I fay its mouths; for there are 
really ſeven or eight different ones, formed by as 
many arms. that detach themſelves ſucceſſively from 
the principal canal; and ſo wide from one another, 
that there is near eighty leagues diſtance between 
the firſt mouth and the laſt. The Indians give them 
divers names, which have occaſioned them to paſs 
for different rivers. 


One of the moſt conſiderable of its branches is 


called by them Yupura; and, in conformity with the 
uſage of the Portugueſe, who have extended this name 
ſtill higher up the river, by the name of Yupura, is 
called not only the arms ſo denominated anciently by 
the Indians, but likewiſe the trunk from which this 
branch and all the ſucceeding ones ariſe. The whole 
country through which they run is ſo low, that in the 
ſeaſon when the river of the Amazons ſwells, it is en- 
tirely floated. The borders of the Yupura are 'inha- 
bited by a wild and fierce people, that deſtroy one 
another; and many of them ſtill eat their priſoners. 
Upon enquiry every where of the Indians of divers 


nations, whether they had any knowledge of thoſe 
warlike women, which Orellana pretended to have 


met with? and whether it was true, that they lived 
remote from the commerce of men, admitting them 
only once in the year, as Father D'Acuna relates? 
all affirmed, that they had heard their fathers ſay ſo; 
adding, a thouſand: particularities, all tending to con- 
firm the report, that there had been formerly a re- 
public of women, that lived alone without 22 


of men; and that they had retired towards the N. 
very far in land, along the Black river, or near one 
of thoſe deſcending from the ſame country into the 
Maragnon. But if there ever were any Amazons, 


this country is the moſt likely to have excited in wo- 


men the courage and reſolution of withdrawing from | 
of men, by whom they were accuſtomed to 


the ſocie 
wars, at the ſame time treated as ſlaves. -How- 
ever it is not probable that there are any ſubſiſting 
at preſent; but that either have been ſubdued, 
being tired of their ſolitude, the daughters 


the men. * ' $236 3} 30 
Below Coari, on the N. fide of the river, are the 
two laſt mouths of the Vupura; and, to the 8. the 


mouths of the river at preſent called Purus, but for- | 


merly Cuchivara. This river is not inferior to any 


water, that the river Amazon receives on its N. fide. 
The map ef Father Fritz, who never went up the 
Rio Negro, and de L'Ifle's map of Ametica in 1722, co- 
pied from Father Fritz, make this river run from N. 
to S. But it is certain, from the reports of all that 
have gone up the river, that it comes from the W. 
and runs eaſtward, inclining a little to the 8. And 


M. de la Condamine himſelf, going up a little way 


into it, ſau that ſuch is its direction for ſeveral leagues 
above its mouth; by which it enters into the Amazon 


in ſo parallel a direction, that, was it not for the 


tranſparency of its waters. (which hath oceafioned 


the name of Black to be given it) one would take it 
for an arm of the Amazon, ſeparated by an iſland: At | 
the. fort built by the Portugueſe, two leagues above 

its mouth, the breadth of the Rio Negro, meaſured in 


its narroweſt part, was found to be 7218 feet, and the 


latitude 3 deg. 9 min. 8. 


* 


<< * + 
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The Rio Negro hath been frequented by the Por- 
tugueſe for more than a century; and they carry on 
there a great trade in ſlaves. On its banks is con- 
tinually encamped a detachment from the garriſon of 
Para, in order to keep the Indians in awe, and to fa- 
vour the commerce in flaves within the limits pre- 
ſcribed by the laws of Portugal; which do not allow 
the depriving any one of liberty, unleſs his condition 
is made better by being a ſlave: and ſuch are thoſe 
unhappy captives, that are appointed to be killed, and 
to ſerve for food to their enemies, amongſt thoſe na- 
tions that follow this barbarous cuſtom. For this rea- 
ſon the flying camp of the Black river bears the name 
of the Ranſom- troop. 

After going up the Black river for a fortnizht, three 
weeks, or more, one finds it much larger than at its 
mouth, on account of the great number of iſlands 
and Jakes which it forms. V. de L'Iſte's old map is 
in this reſpe&t more exact than his new. In all this 
interval of ſpace the ground of the borders is high, 
of thickets; and in ſhort, the whole country hath a 
different face from that of the borders of the Ama 
Zon. 

At the influx of the Black river the inhabitants give 
very particular accounts of the communication of that 
river with the Oronoque, and conſequently of this with 
the Amazon. M. de la Condamine himſelf converſed 
with an Indian woman, whoſe habitation was on the 
borders of the Oronoque, and who had been brought 
from her own houſe in a canoe to Para, all the way 
by water. And, ſince his return from America, he re- 
ceived an account from Para, ſent by Father John 
Ferreya, rector of the college of Jeſuits, that the Por- 
tugueſe of the flying camp on the Black river, having 


gone up from river to river, met, in the year 1744, 


with the ſuperior of the Jeſuits of the Spaniſh miſ- 
ſions on the borders of the Oronoque, with whom 
the Portugueſe had returned, by the ſame paſſage, 
and without landing, quite to their camp on the Black 
river, which proves the intercourſe of the Oronoque 
with the Amazon. So that this fact can be no longer 
doubted, _ - * 


The communication of the Oronoque and Amazon 


thus recently atteſted, may paſs for a kind of diſcovery 


in geography; as the connexion of theſe two rivers, 
though marked, without any doubt, in ancient maps, 
hath been univerſally ſuppreſſed by modern geographers 
in the new, and treated as chimerical. | 
It is in this iſland, the greateſt in the known world, 


formed by the Oronoque and the Amazon, connected 


by the Black river, and which may be called the Me- 
ſopotamia of the New World, have been long ſought 


a pretended golden lake of Parima, and an imaginary 


city of Manoa del Dorado: a ſearch which hath coſt 


the lives of ſo many men, and amongſt the reſt Sir 


Walter Raleigh, a famous navigator, and one of the 


. - fineſt geniuſes of England, whoſe tragical hiſtory is 

that runs into the Maragnon. Seven or eight leagues | | | 

below its entrance, the river being without iſlands, | 

and near 7200 feet wide, its depth was ſounded, but | 
no bottom was found at 103 fathoms. % | 
The Rio Negro, or Black River, is a ſea of freſh 


ſufficiently:known. 

The clear eryſtal waters of Black river ſcarcely loſe 
their -tranſparency; by mixing with the whitiſh and 
muddy waters xy * Amazon, before one ſees, upon 
the 8. ſide, the firſt mouth of another river, which 
is very little inferior to the preceding; nor is it leſs 
frequented by the Portugueſe. They have named it 
Rio de Madeira, or River of Wood. In order to give 
an idea of the extent of its courſe, it is ſufficient to 


mention; that in 1741 this river was failed up as far 


as the neighbourhood of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, an 
epiſcopal city of the Upper Peru, ſituated in latitude 
ſeventeen degrees and a half 8. | 57 

The Amazon, below the mouth of the Madeira, is 
commonly a league broad: and it is here that the Por- 


tugueſe of Para begin to give it the name of the river 
of the Amazons. Above that they call it Rio de Soli- 


moes, or the. River of Poiſons, probably on account 


of the poiſoned arrows of the Indians. 


Further on is the mouth of the river of Jamundas 


to the left. Father d'Acuna calls it Cunuris, and 


etends that it is the river where Orellana was attacked 
thoſe warlike women whom EAN aug 0 
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_ Aliittle below this, on the ſame fide, is the Por- 
tugueſe fort of Pauxis, where the bed of the river: is 
confined within a ftreight about a mile broad. The 
tide reaches as far as this ſtreight, at leaſt it is per- 
ceivable there, by the ſwelling of the waters, of the 
river, which may be remarked every twelve hours, and 
is every day later, as on the coaſt. * 

The utmoſt height of the tide meaſured at Para, is 
only ten feet and a half in the greateſt ſpring-tides. 
But it is not to be concluded from thence, that the 
river from Pauxis to the ſea, which is a courſe of 200 
leagues and upwards, hath no more than ten feet and 


a half declivity; though ſuch a concluſion would appear 


to correſpond with the height of the mercury obſerved 
at the fort of Pauxis, which is fourteen fathoms above 
the level of the water, to be about one line and quar 
ter leſs than at Para on the ſea-ſhore. | 
Below, Pauxis\a _ way, the variation of the 
compaſs obſerved at ſun-ſet, was found to be five deg. 
and a half to the E. The trunk of a tree rooted up, 
which the current had driven on the edge of the river, 
having been meaſured, its length between root and 


branches was found eighty-four feet, and its circum- 
- ference twenty-four, though withered and ſtripped of 
its bark: from which, as alſo the ſize of their ſhal- 
lops called piroques, made out of the fingle trunk 


of a tree, and likewiſe by a table of a ſingle piece 
eight or nine feet long, upon four and a half broad, 
of a hard and poliſhed wood, which was ſeen at the 
governor's houſe at Para, one may judge of the lot- 


tineſs and beauty of the woods on the banks of 
the Amazon, and of ſeveral rivers that join themſelves 


to it. 


In coming down this river, are ſome mountains to 
. be ſeen on its N. fide; whereas in navigating from the 


Pongo, for about two months time, one does not ſee 
the leaſt hill. | | 


The moſt troubleſome. thing in the whole courſe 


of this navigation, is the prodigious number of gnats 
and flies of all forts. . And there are particular ſeaſons 


and places, eſpecially in the country of the Oma- 
guas, where one is continually enveloped with a thick 


cloud of theſe flying inſets, whoſe ſtings cauſe an ex- 
ceſſive itching. | 


The 82 known fiſh of freſh- water, is that to 
Spaniards. and Portugueſe have given the 
name of pexe-buey (ox-fiſh), but it muſt not be con- 


= 


found with the phoca or ſea-calf. This  ox-fiſh 


feeds on graſs, on the borders of the river Amazon. 
Its fleſh, and fat very much reſembles that of veal ; the 


female hath dugs, with which ſhe ſuckles her young. 


Father d'Acuna. makes the reſemblance of this fiſh- to 


the ox ſtill more complete, by attributing to it horns, 
. which nature hath not armed it with. Properly ſpeak- 
ing, it is not amphibious, ſince it never comes entirely 
. out of water; neither can it, having. only two. fins, 
ſituated pretty near the head, which are flat and round 
in form of. oars, fifteen or ſixteen feet long, and ſup- 
ply the place of arms and feet, without having their 


ſhape, It only puts its head out of water, to reach 


the graſs, along the banks. At St. Paul d'Oma- 


guas, a figure was drawn of one, which was a female; 
her length was ſeven feet and a half, and her breadth 


two, But there are ſtill much larger. The eyes of 
this animal bear no proportion to the ſize, of its 


body; they are round, and have no more than three 


lines in diameter; the perforation of the ears are til] 
. ſmaller, and ſeems no bigger than the point of a pin. 
Some have thought this 5 

river of the Amazons; but it is not 


ſh to be 2 to the 
eſs common in 
the Oronoque. It is the ſame as was formerly called 


Manati; and is at preſent named Lamentin in the 
French iſlands of America, It is not found at ſea, 
and rarely ſeen near the mouths of the rivers; but 


one finds it at above à thouſand leagues diſtance from 


the ſea, in the Guallaga, Paſtaca, &c. In the Ama- 


zon it is ſtopped by the Pongo; nor are any of them 


found aboye that famous ſtreight. 


In the neighbourhood of Para, is a fiſh called Pa- 


raqué, the body of which, like the lamprey, is full 
of holes, and it has moreover the ſame property as the | 
torpedo. Whoeyer touches it with the hand, or even | 
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a ſtick, is ſaid to feel à painful numbneſs in the arm 
and ſometimes the perſon is knocked down by it, Of 


which there are ſuch frequent inſtances, that' the fad 
cannot be doubted. Mr. de Reaumur hath diſcovered 


the ſecret ſpring by which the torpedo cauſes fo ſur. 


priſing an effect: and, without doubt, a like mechaniſm 
produces it in the fiſh we are ſpeaking of. 

The turtle-fiſh of the Amazon are in great requeſt 
at Cayenne, as being more delicate than any others 
Theſe are of divers ſizes, and different ſpecies; and 
in ſuch abundance, that they alone and their e 
would ſuffice for food to the inhabitants on its bor- 


ders. There are alſo land-tortoiſes, called Jabutis 


in the language of Brazil, and which are preferred at 
Para to the other forts. All theſe, but particularly the 
laſt, will live ſeveral months out of water, without 
perceptible food. | 

Nature ſeems to have favoured the indolence of the 
Indians, and to have prevented their wants; for the 


y 


lakes and moors to be met with all along the borders 
of the Amazon, and ſometimes very far within land, 


are filled with all forts of fiſh at the time the river ſwells 
and overflows its banks: ſo that when the waters ſub- 


_ fide, they remain confined there, as in ponds of natu- 


ral reſervoirs, where they may be catched with the 


_ greateſt eaſe. 


In the province of Quito, through the divers coun- 
tries traverſed by the Amazon, at Para and Cayenne 
one finds ſeveral forts of plants, different from any 


known in Europe, whoſe leaves or roots thrown into 


the water, have the property of making the fiſh drunk. 
The plant moſt commonly made- uſe of for this pur- 
poſe, is called barbaſco, both at Quito and Maynas. 
They pound it ſmall, and mixing it with ſome bait, 
the fiſh that eats, of it becomes drunk, - floats upon 
the water, and may be taken with the hand. 
Crocodiles are very common in the whole courſe of 


the river of 'the Amazons, and likewiſe in the greateſt 
part of the rivers it receives: ſome of which we are 


aſſured are twenty feet long; and on the river Gua- 
yaquil are great numbers from twelve to fifteen and 
upwards. At the time of inundations, they ſometimes 
o into the huts cf Indians; and there are ſeveral in- 
ances of this fierce animal taking a man out of a 


. canoe, and devouring him in ſight. of his compa- 


nions, without their being able to aſſiſt him. 
The moſt dangerous enemy of the crocodile, and 
perhaps the only one that dares enter the lifts with 


dim, is the tyger. This combat muſt be a fine ſight, 


and ſuch a one as extreme fortune alone can favour 
a perſon with ſeeing ſecurely. But the following is what 
the Indians relate of it. When the tyger comes to drink 
on the border of the river, the crocodile puts his 
head out of the water to ſeize him; as he attacks, on 
a like occaſion, oxen, harſes, mules, and all that offer 
themſelves. The tyger ſtrikes his claws into the eyes 
of the crocodile, which is the only place that is pene- 
trable, on account of the hardneſs of his ſcales. The 
crocodile plunging immediately into. the water, drags 


the tyger after him, who ſuffers himſelf to be drowned 


rather than quit his hold. The Indian Maynas are 
very dextrous in fighting tygers with a ſpontoon, or 
half pike, which is their common inſtrument of de- 
tence in travelling. | | 

Thoſe creatures which are called lions in the pro- 
vince - of Quito, are of a different ſort from the 


African: the male hath no mane, and is much ſmaller 


than that of: Africa. 777: 
Bears, which are inhabitants of cold countries, and 
found on ſeveral mountains of Peru, are not to be met 
with in the woods of the Maragnon, whoſe climate is 
ſo different; yet they mention an animal there, by the 
name of ucumari, which is preciſely the term for 2 
bear in the language of Peru; but whether it is the 
ſame animal, is uncertain. 6 8 
The largeſt native quadruped of 8. America, 13 


what the Spaniards of Peru call Denta, and the Portu- 


ueſe of Para, Ante, It is not ſa bulky as an ox, an 
th no horns. 
Apes are the moſt common game, and the moſt 


ple ing to the taſte of the Indians on the borders of 


the Amazon. They have vaſt numbers and great * 
dies 
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ties of them. Some are as large as a grey-hound, and 
others as ſmall as a rat. | 
It is not ſurpriſing, that, in countries ſo hot and 


| moiſt as thoſe we are ſpeaking of, ferpents and adders 


of all kinds ſhould be common. The moſt rare and 
ſingular of this kind, is a large amphibious ſerpent, 
from e ohms to thirty feet long, and more, as we 
are informed, than a foot in bigneſs. From various 
accounts which appear indeed incredible, but that they 
are ſupported by the authority of a late author in his 
— this monſtrous adder not only ſwallows 

a roe-buck entire, but the Indians affirm that it at- 
tracts invincibly by its breath whatever animals ap- 
roach it, and devours them. Divers Portugueſe of 
| aſſert, that a certain large adder kills a man by 
twiſting round his body, and impaling him with its 
tail. To judge of it by the ſize, it may very well be 
2 of adder as is found in the woods of 
Cayenne, where experience teaches us, that it is more 
frightful than dangerous. An officer there was bitten 
by one of theſe adders in the leg, without any bad 
conſequences: perhaps he was not bitten ſo far as to 


touch the blood. The ſkins of two of theſe adders 


were brought home to Europe, one of which. dried 
was near fifteen feet in length, and more than a 
foot in breadth. But doubtleſs there are ſome much 


larger. 


he number of different ſorts of birds in the foreſts 
of the Amazon river, is greater and more various than 


that of the quadrupeds. It is remarked, that ſcarce 


any of them have an agreeable melody; and it is 


principally on account of the ſplendor and diverſity of 


colours in the plumage that they are to be admired. 


Nothing equals the beauty of the feathers of the co- 


libri or bird-fly, which lives only on the juices of 
flowers. Several authors have ſpoken of it; and it is 


found in America, throughout the whole Torrid Zone. 


Though it is commonly reputed to inhabit the hot 
countries alone, yet a greater quantity is no where 


ſeen than in the gardens of Quito, whoſe temperate 


climate borders rather on cold than exceſſive heat. It 
is called in the eue of the country, quinde, The 


- Spaniards call it pica-flor. 


The toucan, whoſe red and yellow bill is monſtrous 
in proportion to his body, and whoſe tongue, which re- 
ſembles a delicate feather, is accounted to have great 
virtues, is not peculiar to this part of the country we 
are now ſpeaking of. 

The ſorts of parrots different in ſize, colour, and 
ſhape, are innumerable. The Indians on the borders 
of the Oyapoc have the ſkill of procuring to parrots arti- 
hcially, permanent colours, different from thoſe which 
oy received from nature, by drawing out feathers in 
different places on the neck and back, and rubbing the 
part plumed with the blood of certain frogs. Per- 
haps the ſecret conſiſts only in , wetting / the part 
plumed with ſome acrid liquor; or perhaps there is no 
need of any ſuch preparation: but that deſerves an 
experiment. In reality, it doth not appear more ex- 
traordinary to ſee red or yellow feathers riſe up in the 
ra of green that have been plucked off from a 

ird, than to ſee white hair ſhoot up in the place of 
black, on the back of a horſe that hath been galled. 

The bird called trompetero by the Spaniards in the 
provincs of Maynas, is the fame as is named agami at 

ara and Cayenne. It hath nothing particular, but 
the noiſe it ſometimes makes; which , occaſioned 
the name of trumpet-bird to be given it. Some 
have very improperly taken this ſound for a tune of 
chirping: but it is evidently formed in an o 

uite different, and preciſely oppoſite to that of the 

roat. | 

The famous bird, called at Peru contur, and by 
corruption condor, common in ſeveral places of the 


2 in the province of Quito, is found like- 


wiſe, it is ſaid, in the low-countries along the borders 


of the Maragnon. This is the greateſt bird that 


flies; it will commonly take up a lamb in its talons, . 


nay a roe-buck as is ſaid, and hath. ſometimes made 
a child its prey: it has often been ſeen hovering over 
a flock of ſheep, whilſt the ſhepherds in conſterna- 


on hoot to frighten it away, and prevent its ſeizin 
23 their fl I * , 
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The Indians lay ſeveral ſorts of ſnares for it: the 


moſt ingenious of all conſiſts in offering it, for a lure, 


the figure of a child made of a very viſcous clay, at 
which the contur ſtooping, ſtrikes with ſo rapid a 


force, that he faſtens his talons in ſuch a manner; 


— > makes it impoſſible for him to diſengage him- 
elf. 

The bats, which ſuck the blood of horſes; mules; 
and even men, when theſe laſt do not ſecure them- 
ſelves from them by ſleeping under the ſhelter of a 
tent, are a common plague to the greateſt part of the 
hot countries of America. Some of them are mon- 


ſtrous for fize. At Borja, and in divers other places, 


they have entirely deftroyed the black cattle which 
the miſſionaries had introduced, and which began to 
multiply. They fting, or rather bite, in the night, 
theſe animals; and fill themſelves with blood, which 
continues to flow from the wound, till it ſtanches of 
itſelf. Theſe bleedings often repeated, cauſe the ani- 


mal to waſte away. It is ſaid that — make theſe 


wounds without giving any pain, at leaſt not ſo much 


as to wake a man that is aſleep. 

At Para, called by the Portugueſe the Great Para, 
that is, the Great River in the language of the Brazil, 
ſtands a large city, with very regular ſtreets, and agree- 
able houſes, the greateſt part of them having been 


_ "rebuilt with ftone within theſe few years; here are 


alſo magnificent churches. 

The latitude of Para had probably never been taken 
on the land, and it is commonly Lid to be preciſely 
under the Equinoctial line. Father Fritz's map places 
this city in lat. 1 deg. S. and the new Portuguſe at 
1 deg. 40 min. but by ſeveral correſponding obſer- 
vations, 1 deg. 28 min. is its true lat; which does 

fibly from the lat. in Laet's map, which 
however has not been followed by any ſucceeding geo- 
grapher. The declination of the compaſs at Para was 
found a little more than 4 deg. N. E. About a cen- 
tury ago it was much greater; and it appears to be 


decreaſing continually on the N. coaſt of 8. America. 


The little knowledge we have had of the variations of 
the compaſs, during the aforefaid time, hath, without 
doubt, contributed to the errors of maps, which 
have given falſe directions to the mouth of the river 
— the Amazons, and to the coaſt as far as Cape de 
ord. 5 ; 

It is remarkable, that the ſmall-pox, adiſtemper which 
is very frequent at Para, and which raged like a con- 
tagion in 1943, is more fatal to the Indians of the 
miſſion, newly drawn out of the woods, and who go 
naked, than to the Indians that are cloathed, and 
who were born, or have dwelt a long time amongſt 
the Portugueſe. The former, a kind of amphibious 
animals, as often in water as on land, hardened from 
their infancy to the injuries of the weather, have pro- 
'bably their ſkin' more compact than that of other 
men. And this circumſtance alone may occaſion in 
them the eruption of the ſmall-pox to more dif- 
ficult. The cuſtom. which theſe ſame Indians have 
of beſmearing their bodies with oils and greaſy ſub- 
ſtances, which obſtruct the pores, may probably con- 
tribute likewiſe to increaſe that difficulty: and what 
further confirms this conjecture, is, that the negroe- 
ſlaves tranſported from Africa, who have not this cuſ- 
tom among them, bear the diſorder better than the 
natives of the country. But whatever be the cauſe, 
an Indian ſavage, — taken out of the woods, when 
ſeized in the natural way with this diſorder, is com- 
monly reputed a dead man; though it is not fo in the 
artificial ſmall-pox. A few years ago, a miſſionary 
Carmelite near Para was the firſt in America that 
put inoculation in practice. He had already Joſt one 
half of his Indians, and many of the remainder wefe 
falling ill every day; he therefore inoculated the reſt 
who Had not been attacked with the diſorder; and did 
not loſe a ſingle -perſon. - Another miſſionary of the 
Black river followed his example with the like ſuc- 
Some leagues below Para, the eaſtern mouth of the 
Amazon, or more properly the river of Para, is ſepa- 
rated from the true mouth of the Amazon, by the 
great iſland known W the name of Joannes, and 
more 
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more generally at Para under that of Marago, which 
perhaps is nothing more than a vicious pronunciation of 


non. * | 
This iſland occupies the whole ſpace that ſeparates 
what they commonly, call the, two mouths of the 


tiver. It abounds in paſture ; where are fattened vaſt 


numbers of large cattle, which are conſumed at Para, 
and throughout the whole colony. This iſland is 
of an irregular figure, and more than 150 leagues in 
circuit. All maps ſubſtitute in its place a multitude 


af little iflands, which one would think placed at 


random, if they did not 7 to be copied from the 
chart of Flambeau de la Mer, a book tranſlated into 
all languages, but filled in this part with details as 
falſe as they are conſequential. | 
Between Macapa and Cape de Nord, the ſpring- 
tides come in of a ſudden, and are in one or two 
minutes at their greateſt height. This phenomenon 
is owing to a. bank of ſand, or high ground, nearl 
on a level with the height of the tide; which b 
the waters having ſurmounted, come pouring down 
in mountains with a prodigious rapidity, and ſweep 
every thing away in their paſſage. A like phenome- 
non is ſaid to happen at the Orkneys, in the North of 
Scotland; and at the. mouth of uk Garonne, near 
Bourdeaux. The variation of the compaſs was found 


here to be 4 deg. N. E. which is nearly the ſame 


as at Para. | W 
Taking on one ſide Cape de Nord, lying on the 
continent of Guiana, and on the other the point of 
Maguari, in the iſland of Marago, ſor the meaſure of 
the mouth of the Amazon, (this being the reateff ex- 
tent that can be allowed it) by a ſtraight Fine drawn 


from one of theſe points to the other, is little leſs 


than two degrees and a half, that is, near fifty leagues, 
allowing twenty to a degree. 


Below this. is the river and bay of Vincent Pingon. 


The Portugueſe of Para have had their reaſons for 


confounding this river with that of Oyapok, the 


mouth of which, under Cape Orange, is in 4 deg. 


15 min. N. lat, The article in the treaty of Utrecht, 


which ſeems to. make the Qyapok, under the name of | 


Yacapo, and the river Pingon, one and the ſame river, 


does not hinder them from being really fifty leagues 
aſunder. The coaſt is ſo flat between Cape de Nord 


and the iſland of Cayenne, that ſometimes there is 
not a foot water at half a league diſtance from the 
ſhore. See CAYENNE, n | 11 

Though there be great diverſity in the various na- 
tions which inhabit this vaſt tract of country along 
the Maragnon, with reſpect to their complexion (pro- 
bably owing to the different temperatures of cli- 
mates), as alſo with regard to cuſtoms, manners, 
&c. ariſing principally from mixtures of Portugueſe 
and Spaniſh: yet the general character is through- 
out all the fame. And this is a ſtupidity, or at leaſt a 
puerility, . which conſtitutes their fundamental cha- 
rater. They are either ſenſual or childiſh; voracious, 
gluttonous, and ſober only 38 neceſſity; cowards 
to an exceſs, unleſs inſpirited by li 


iquor; indolent, and 
inſenſible of any motive of glory, honour, or grati- 
tude. They expreſs their joy by jumping and immo- 
derate R and they grow old without ever . 
ting childhood. One cannot, without a, mortifying 


ſentiment, perceive in them how little human na- 


ture, deſtitute of education and ſociety, differs from 

All the languages of South America, as far as is hi- 
therto known, are very confined: yet ſeveral among 
them have an energy, and are ſuſceptible of elegance, 
particularly the ancient language of Peru. But all of 
them want terms for 3 abſtract and gene- 
ral ideas; an evident proof of the little improve- 


ment of the underſtanding amongſt them. ime, 


duration, ſpace, being, ſubſtance, matter, body, and 
many other words, have nothing equivalent to them 
in their languages. Not only terms of a meta- 
pace, but likewiſe thoſe of a moral nature, cannot 


rendered in their tongue but imperfectly, and by a 


circumlocution. They have no words that correſpond 


exactly to thoſe of virtue, juſtice, liberty, gratitude, 


| 
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What has been ſaid will appear inconſiſtent with 
what Garcilaſſo reports of the policy, induſtry, — 
government, and genius, of the ancient Peruvians. 
And if the love of his country did not miſlead and wary 
him aſide, it muſt be acknowledged that theſe people 
have greatly degenerated from their anceſtors. It is 
ſaid, that ſome Caciques of Upper Peru deſerve to be 
excepted from the character given in general of theſe 
Indians: but this point we muſt refer to thoſe who 
have had the opportunity of being among them. | 

M. de la Condamine made a vocabulary of the 
words that are moſt in uſe in the divers languages of 
America. The compariſon of theſe with ſuch as have 
the ſame ſignification in other languages of the inland 
country, may not only ſerve to prove the divers tranſmi- 
grations of theſe people from one extremity to another 
of this vaſt continent: but likewiſe the comparing them, 
where it may be done, with the various languages of 
Africa, Europe,: and the Eaſt Indies, is perhaps the 

only means of: diſcovering. the origin of the Ameri- 
cans, - A conformity. of language, well-aſcertained, 
would, without doubt, decide the queſtion. The 
word abba, baba, or papa, and that of mama, which, 
from the ancient Eaſtern languages (as in lliad v. 
ver. 408, of Homer) ſeem to have paſſed with very 
little alterations into the greateſt part- of the-European 
languages, are common to a great number of nations 
in America, whoſe language is, in other reſpects, ex- 
tremely different. A 57 
AMAZONs, country of, was once in the province of 
Amaſia (which ſee), in Aſia Minor, and Aſiatic 
Turkey. It was famed in ancient hiſtory for their fe- 
male commonwealth, extraordinary yalour, and mar- 
tial diſcipline. They were originally the wives of 2 
xcythian army that trad penetrated into theſe parts; 
and their huſbands having been all killed by treachery, 
and themſelves taken priſoners, theſe gallant viragoes 
found means to revenge their huſbands death, and re- 
cover their own liberty, by taking a proper opportunity 
of ſeizing on their conquerors arms, and turning their 
own weapons againſt them with incredible fury, and a 
total. laughter of them. After this they are ſaid to 
have ſettled themſelves in theſe parts, along the coaſt 
of the Euxine ſea, and between the rivers Phaſis and 
Thermodon; to have erefted an empire, and main- 
tained. it and their country with unparalleled valour 
and policy. Of this Amazonian kingdom, or more 
properly queendom, together with the feats of its war- 
like heroines, we find ſo many teſtimonies, as well as 
monuments, that it would be as faſh io diſcredit theſe 
in the lump, as to believe them with all the pompous 
circumſtances. with which they have been exaggerated 
by the fabulous Greeks, We have even ſome preg- 
nant: proofs,” that they are not yet quite extinct ; but 
that ſome tribes of them are {till ſubſiſting about 
Mount Caucaſus, and are at war with their neigh- 
bours, the Souani and Caractoli, two tribes of the 
Muſcovite Tartars. But however this be, we are told, that 
theſe female warriors had their own laws and cuſtoms, 
with Queens to preſide over them, and lead them forth 
to battle; that they admitted no men to live among 
them; but that ſuch of them as were deſirous of a child, 
were obliged to go abroad for that purpoſe, and, when 
- impregnated; return home; that if delivered of 2 
boy, they inſtantly caſtrated: him; but if a girl, they 
burnt off her right breaſt; that ſne might be the more 
dexterous, and the leſs encumbered, for ſhooting, 
brought her up as! one of their community: a 
that, laſtly, upon that account they were called Ama- 
zons, i. e. without breaſts. „ | 
7 Ptolemy, and thoſe that have followed him, pre- 
tend, that Dagheſtan, a province of Georgia, in 
Aſiatic Turkey, is part of that Albania which Quins 
Curtius makes the country of the famous Thaleftris, 
Queen of the Amazons, who went to meet Alexandet 
the Great, as far as Hyrcania, in order to obtain 2 
favoun from that conqueror. See DHE TAN. 
AMBAMARTJAM, or AM BN RA, che capital of Upper 
Ethiopia, or Abiſſinia. It is ſituated on a lake, from 
which the Nile is ſuppoſed to riſe. Lat. 13 deg. 12 
min. N. long. 35 deg. 14 min. E. 
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AMBARRES, in Latin Ambarri, a people of ancient 
Gaul, mentioned by Cæſar in his Commentaries. 
They ſeem to have inhabited the dioceſe of Maſcon 
and Charolois in Burgundy, 

AMBER, or AMMER, in Latin Ambra or Amber, a 
conſiderable river of Bavaria, in Germany, which, 
riſinz in the 8. W. part of this circle, about two 
leagues from Fuxen, on the confines of Tyrol, forms 
2 ſmall lake called Ammer-ſce, and then flows N. N. E. 
by Landſperg and Dachan, to Noſburg; at which 
* or a little above Landſhut, it unites with the 
Iſer. | 

AMBERG Mountain, in Eaſt Gothland, a province 
of Sweden. It is ſituated two miles from Wadſtena, 
and is ſo high, that from its uppermoſt pic one may 
reckon nearly fifty churches in the adjacent country. 
About the middle of it is a flat ſtone, under which a 
King is ſaid to be buried. 

AMBERG, in Latin Amberga, is, according to La Foreſt, 
the Cantiebis of the ancients, and the capital of the Ar- 
malauſii. It is now the metropolis of the Upper or Ba- 
varian palatinate, and ſituated on the little river Wills 
or Ils. It was built about the year 1297, and walled 

round in 1326. Formerly it was ſubje& to the Dukes 


of Suabia, and given or ſold by them to the houſe of 


Bavaria, to whom it is now ſubject. This town has 

conſiderable privileges which were granted it * 

Emperor Robert. It lies conveniently for traffic, ing 

almoſt in the center between Ratiſbon, Ingolſtat, and 

Nuremberg. Its greateſt trade ariſes from the iron- mines, 

and its manufactures, which are ſent down the Nabe 

to Ratiſbon, and other cities. Its principal ornaments 
are the caſtle and armory, both being handſome ſtruc- 
tures. It is ſo well fortified, that it is reckoned one 

of the ſtrongeſt towns in Upper Germany. In 1703 

the Imperialiſts took it from the Elector, who 

was put under the ban of the empire, for takin 
part with France in the war then carrying on again 
the Emperor Leopold and his confederates, In the 
war of 1743, between the late Elector, namely, the 

Emperor Charles VIL and the. Queen of Hungary, 

Amberg, together with all the Upper palatinate, was 

taken - the Auſtrians, &c. in the ſervice of the ſaid 

Queen. It lies thirty miles N. of Ratiſbon. Lat. 49 

deg. 25 min. N. long. 12 deg. 4 min. E. 

AMBERLEY, a vicarage of Suflex, in the gift of the 
Biſhop of Chicheſter. | 

AMBERT, in Latin Auberta, a town of Lower Au- 
vergne, in France, and the principal place of the 
little territory of Liuradois. It belongs to the Mar- 
quis of Roche Baron, who is of the houſe of Roche- 
oucault. 
cially its manufactory of paper. 

AMBIAN, in Latin Ambianum, a kingdom and town of 
Ethiopia, near the lake of Zafflan. It lies betwixt 
the kingdoms of Bagmid and Quara. 

AMRBIANCUTIVA, a kingdom and town of ÆEthio- 
pia, ſituated on the Nile, betwixt Nubia and the king- 
dom of Bagamedri. #4 | 

AMBIATINUM, a town of Germany, near Coblentz, 
where the Emperor Caligula was born. 

AMBIBANI, a people of the ancient Gauls, mentioned 
by Czfar; ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that of 
Avranche, in Normandy ; and the town of Ambie 
ſtill retains the name. | 


AMBLESIDE, in Latin Ambeglanna, a market-town in 


Weſtmoreland, at the upper end of the Winander | 


eer, 250 miles from London. It bas been formerly 
a large city, and a ſtation of the Romans, many of 
whole coins and medals have been found here. It is 


noted for a conſiderable manufacture in cloth; and its 


market is well-ſtored with proviſions. It has two fairs, 
Wedneſday after Whitſunday, and October 29, the 
firſt for horned cattle, and the laſt for ſheep. 
AMBLESTON, a vicarage of Pembrokeſhire, in Wales, 
in the gift of his Majeſty, or Prince of Wales. 
AMBLETEUSE, in Latin Ambletoſa, a ſmall town be- 
longing to the Boulonnois, and province of Picardy, 
in France, It is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, or Engliſh 
channel; and has its own governor: it is alſo toll- 
free, or a free port. It was formerly a very inconſi- 
derable place, being inhabited only by fiſhermen, and 


Ambert is conſiderable for its trade, eſpe- 
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its harbour choaked up with ſand. Lewis XIV. in- 
tended to have made a harbour in the road off Amble- 
teuſe, in which * of between thirty- ſix and forty 
= might lie; but this ſcheme has not hitherto 
een brought to bear, though it would not be diffi- 
cult to put it in execution. The port here is pretty 
ood for middling veſſels, the air wholſome, and here 
is very good water. Since the aforeſaid deſign of 
cleaning the harbour has been on foot, ſeveral houſes 
and inns-have been built here, and ſome fortifications 
raiſed. The harbour is defended by a large tower, 
on which is a battery of great guns, with a garriſon 
in it; and here the governor has a large and commo- 
dious apartment. In Deceniber 1688 landed at this 
place King James II. with the Duke of Berwick, and 
a few other attendants, in his eſcape or flight from 
England, after abdicating the crown. It lies five 
miles N. of Boulogne, Lat. 49 deg. 40 min. N. 
long. 1 deg. 30 min. E. 


AMBOISE, in Latin Ambaſia, or Caſtrum Ambaciacum, a 


town be!onging to the government of Touraine, in 
France. It is ſituated near the conflux of the rivers 
Amaſſe and Loire, over the latter of which there is here 
a fine ſtone-bridge. It lies between Tours and Blois, 
about five leagues, or fifteen miles, diſtant from each. 
Here is a ſpacious caſtle built on a high rock, m which 
King Charles VIII. was born, anno 1470; and where 
he alſo ended his life in 1498, either by running 
againſt a door, or was killed, as others will have it, 
by a cannon-ball as he lay aſleep. Here are likewiſe 
to be ſeen the ſtatues of Charles VIII. and his Queen 
Anna; a very large pair of ſtag's horns, ten feet high, 
and eight feet broad from the tip of the one horn to 
the other ; but theſe are not natural horns, but made 
of wood, beſides other curioſities, In this caſtle 
Lewis XI. inftituted the order of St, Michael in 1469; 
and in it alſo is a chapter. What has rendered this 
place ſtill more famous, is a cruel. execution which 
was done here in 1560, 1200, moſt of them perſons 
of quality and rank, having been hanged, drowned, 
or beheaded, whilſt the young King Francis II. his 
mother, namely, Catherine de Medicis, and two bro- 
thers, with moſt of the ladies of the court, beheld 
this tragical ſcene from the balcony of the caſtle. 
Theſe unfortunate perſons, among which was Caſtle- 
nau Lord of Chaloſſes, were moltly Proteſtants ; and 
the reaſon of it was, their entering into a conſpi- 
racy to kill the King and the royal family, as was 

iven out by their enemies: tho” in fact this, accord- 
ing to the beſt Roman Catholic authors, was not a 
conſpiracy of the Proteſtants as ſuch, but of all tioſe 
who were weary of the tyrannical government of the 
Guiſes, and were deſirous of taking the adminiſtra- 
tion out of their hands. A great many Proteſtants 
indeed were concerned in that affair, at the head of 
whom was the Prince of Conde; but their only deſign 
was to petition the King for liberty of conſcience; 
and removing the Guiſes, as bein 8 ; In the 
latter part of this petition ſeveral Roman Catholic no- 
blemen joined with them, among which was the 
high-conſtable Montmorency, then an enemy of the 
Guiſes, though afterwards reconciled to them: or if 
he himſelf was not openly concerned in it, his friends, 
children, and nephews, were, and he approved of it. 
Amboiſe is the ſeat of an election, a royal tribunal, 
ſalt-magazine, foreſt- court, marſhalſea, &, It con- 
tains two pariſhes, the one for the gentry, freeholders, 
officers, foreigners, and all their attendants : but 


the foreigners are admitted for a year only; after 


which, if they be not gentlemen, freeholders, or 
officers, they muſt remove to the other pariſh, which 


. is for the burghers, or common people, It has four 


convents, and an hoſpital. In this place firſt began 
the civil or Proteſtant wars of France in 1561, and 
ve riſe to the name of Hugenots, Within the city 


is an iſland, where Clovis and Alaric came to an in- 


Lat. 47 deg. 25 min. N. long. 1 deg. 30 


terview. 


min. E. 
AMBOULE, a very fertile valley towards the eaſtern 


part of the iſland of Madagaſcar, in the Eaſt Indies, 
and is ſituated N. of the province of Carcanoſſi. It 
yields great ſtore of oil and ſeſamum, has mines of iron 


and 


. 


the converts having increaſed vaſtly 
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and ſteel, and abounds in excellent paſturage, which 
renders the beef of that iſland very fat and palatable, 
In the neighbourhood is a hot well, good againſt cold 
diſtempers of the limbs, and about four fathom from 
a ſmall river, the gravel of which is ſo hot, that 
there is no treading upon it, though' the water be 
very cold. The natives are governed by a Voadziri 
or black Prince. It contains about 3000 men, but 
very wicked, the place being an aſylum for all va- 


abonds. 


AMBOYNA, one of the Molucca iſlands in the Eaſt 


Indies. It is commodiouſly ſituated about 100 miles W. 
and by N. of the Banda iſlands, lying between theſe 
laſt and the Moluccas. It is about forty miles long, 
and upwards of ſeventy in circuit. It produces nut- 


megs, cloves, oranges, lemons, citrons, * 


cocoa, potatoes, millet, tobacco, bamboes, &c. The 
inhabitants dealt fairly with our traders in their firſt 


voyages; but as ſoon as the Dutch got footing, they | 


treated us with their uſual inſolence. The principal 
town has to the W. of it, a very fair bay, where is 
ſafe anchorage, and ſhelter for ſhips; and it enters 


deep into the country, fo as to divide the iſland almoſt | 


into two parts. In this iſland are ſeveral very good 
villages. The caſtle, or fort of Victory, built by the 
Dutch, and made the ſtaple of the company, itands 
about two leagues up in the bay E. from the harbour. 
It is defended by four baſtions, a good ditch, and 
garriſon of between ſeven and _ hundred men; and 
they have a church, where worſhip is performed both 
in the Dutch and Malayan tongues. This caſtle was 
the ſcene of the 2 of the Engliſh by the 
Dutch in 1623, and reign of James I. when both na- 
tions had factories here; but the latter, after that cruel 
ation, forcibly expelled what remained of the for- 
mer in time of peace, uſurped the dominion of the 
ſpice-iſlands, which had ſubmitted to the Engliſh, and 
ever fince 1655 kept poſſeſſion of them, and monopo- 
lized the whole ſpice-trade to themſelves. 

Our writers inſiſt much on the treachery and cru- 
elty of the Dutch in that action. But, on the other 
hand, their writers lay the blame upon the Engliſh fac- 
tory; the principal perſons of which, ſay they, ple 
againſt the Dutch, and, confefling the conſpira 
accordingly puniſhed. A large account of this -affair- 
may be ſeen in Argenſola's hiſto a 
Harris's collection of voyages and travels. The Nate 
have ſeveral other forts in this iſland, which is reckoned 
the beſt ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies, next to Batavia. 
It has been taken and re-taken ſeveral times by the 
Dutch, Portugueſe, and Spaniards, 

In this iſland are many high and ſteep mountains, 
with ſprings of freſh-water; and in the valleys are 
fine walks made by rows of trees. The air here is 
not very healthy; and to its quality, as well as the too 
2 uſe of cocoa- nuts, ſea-fiſh, and a liquor called 


aguwer, is commonly aſcribed a diſtemper incident |. 


even to the moſt virtuous of the inhabitants, which 
very much reſembles the venereal, though not ſo pain- 
ful. The natives diſtil a fpirit, and extract alſo an 
oil, from green cloves and their leaves, both reckoned 
excellent againſt the palſy. And for the ſame end 
they preſerve cloves and * They are a poor ig- 
norant ſort of people; but Gemelli reckons them more 
docile and hardy, and they are looked upon as better 
ſoldiers, than thoſe of the neighbouring iſlands. They 
wear large whiſkers, and are naked all but the middle. 
They buy their wives, and if they prove barren, ac- 
count the marriage null and void. The women are 
laſcivious, fond of ſtrangers, and they frequently poi- 
ſon ſuch as refuſe them. The inhabitants who live 
on the hills, have not yet ſubmitted to the Dutch. 
The weapons of this and the neighbouring iſlands are 
nearly alike. Their houſes are built low, as the 
country is ſubje& to earthquakes. A Dutch folio 
was printed-here in 1705, with copper-plates repre- 
ſenting the natural curioſities of this iſland. We are 
told by Captain Hamilton, that no leſs than fifty Dutch 
Proteſtant churches are to be met with on Amboyna, 
fince the edu- 
cation of ſome Amboyneſe youth in the univerſi- 


ties of Holland, and their return hither with church- 
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orders. Lat. 3 deg. 36 min. S. long. 126 deg. 20 


min. 


| AMBRACIA, anciently a city of Epirus in European 


Turkey, which gave its name to the nei hbouring 
gulph. It is ſituated about a day's journey from Arta 
or PArta, and ſtill called by the country-people Am- 
brakia, though now only a village, about a mile from 
the ſea, juſt at the bottom of the bay. King Pyrrhus 
kept his court in this place, and Auguſtus called it 
Nicopolis after his naval victory over Marc Antony. 
Here is a kane, which ſerves as a warehouſe for lodg- 
ing the merchandize brought hither. | 
BRA, a town of Tyrol 
in Auſttia, with a pleaſant and ftrong caſtle or fort 
of the ſame name; fo called from the deſign of it, 
which was a ſhady ſummer-houſe. The latter is de- 
lightfully ſituated, at the end of a fine park overlook- 
ing the Jun. The apartments have now little more 
left than the bare walls, though formerly they were 
fitted up with ſumptuous furniture for the Arch- 
dukes of Auſtria, who uſed to ſpend their ſummer 
here, as they did their winters at Inſpruck. It is 
adorned with ſuch a vaſt variety of ſtatues, medals, 
&c. that in 1601 a large book was printed, giving an 
account of them. To paſs over the immenſe trea- 
ſure here in gold and precious ſtones; the fevetal 
Princes ranged on horſeback, in all their rich old tilting 
accoutrements, and a variety of other remarkable 
things, we cannot omit the armour of Charles IX, 
King of France, and the ſtatue of Francis I. on horſe- 
back, in plaiſter, exactly repreſenting him in his ar- 
mour, and his horſe in his trappings, juſt as he was 
taken at the battle of Pavia; likewiſe the armour of 
ſeveral Emperors, Kings, and Princes, with the pic- 
ture of each drawn to -the life, juſt by it. In ſhort, 
here are abundance of ſpoils and trophies, taken in 
ſome of the moſt important victories obtained by the 
houſe of Auſtria for 2 or 300 years paſt ; particularly 
the effigies of two Turkiſh Baſhaws on horſeback, 
with the coſtly habits and harneſs in which they were 
taken, embelliſhed with gold, filver, and precious 
ſtones. _— the collection of rarities, is the trunk 
of an oak, incloſing the entire body of a deer, which 
is ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the ſnow, and upon 


a thaw being brought down by a torrent from the 
ö — —_ hills, and cover 


with mud, was firſt 
incloſed by the roots, which, as the tree grew, forced 
it by degrees up into the trunk. Noah's rainbow is 
ſo admirably painted on one of the cielings, that the 
Great Duke of Tuſcany offered 100,000 crowns for 
it, Here is alſo a good library, and a galle full of 
buſts. The chatellan, or keeper of this caſtle, who 
is 8 ſome invalid, comes purpoſely from In- 
ſpruck to ſhew the apartments to | ian at which 
time he is always attended with a ſtrong guard, and 
expects a ſuitable recompence for his trouble. This 
caſtle was once a ſeat of the Counts bearing the ſame 
name, and is now ſubject to the Emperor. A little 
wy from the town, on its S. fide, is the famous mo- 
naſtery of Wilheim, (which ſee). Ambras ſtands about 
a mile S. E. from Inſpruck. Lat. 47 deg. 11 min. N. 
long. 31 deg. 50 min, E. 


AMBRES, a little town belonging to the dioceſe of 


Caſtres, and government of Languedoc, in France. It 
is a marquiſate, the proprietor of which is ſubject to 
the barons, who have a ſeat and voice in the provin- 
cial diet. | a 


AMBRESBURY. See AmMEsBURy. 
AMBRIERES, a ſmall town belonging to Upper 


Maine, one of the three ſubdiviſions of the province 
and government of Maine with Perche, It is 2 
marquiſate. 2 


AMBROISE, St. a ſmall town belonging to the dioceſe 


of Uzez in Lower Languedoc, and 


this laſt name, in France. 
Ceſe. 


ernment 0 
It is ſituated on the river 


belongi to Bugey, 
— 'n 


a diſtrict of the government of Burgundy, in France. 
It is immediately under the juriſdiion of the Holy 


ſee. 
AMBRONES, a people about Ambrun, in Switzerland, 


Provence, &c. who, with other confederates, 7 
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AMEL, a kingdom of 


A M E. 
bote advantage over the Romans in the year of Rome 
ro but i882 Marius defeated them, ſo that 200,000 
of them fell in the field. | 


AMBROSE, -a town of Piedmont in Upper Italy, on 


the Dorie. Tt is fituated near Sufa, and not far from 
the famous abbey of St. Michael d'Ecluſe, one of the 
principal of the Benedictine order, on which many 
others depend. Lat. 45 deg. 7 min. N. long. 7 deg. 


14 min. E. | h 
AMBRUN, or EMBRUN, in Latin Eburodunum, Ebro- 


tim, or Ebredunum, the capital of the diſtrict of 


Anibrunois, or of the Alpes Maritime, 1 to | 


the Upper Delphinate, in the government of Dau- 
phiny 1 France. It js 2 ſmall, 5 pretty ſtrong city, 


ſttuatell on a ſteep rock almoſt inacceflible, on the fide 


of the river Durance, which runs at the foot of it: 
but by this the city is not rendered much ſtronger, as 
on the other ſide of the river the ground, lying hgher 


than the rock, commands it. The city is very thin of | 
people, though it is the ſeat of aroyal bailiwic, and the | 
if of an Archbiſhop, who tiles himſelf Prince and 


Count of Ambrun, and Baron of Guilleſtre and Beau- 


ſort. Half of the lordſhip and juriſdiction of the city] 
belongs to him. His ſuffragans are the Biſhops of 


Digne, Graſſe, Vence, Glandeve, and Senez; alſo 
Nice in Piedmont. His annual revenue amounts to 
22, 008 livres, and he ofa a tax of 2400 florins to 
the court of Rome. Hi | 

in the city, and ſituated in the higheſt part of it. 


Beſides the cathedral, here are five pariſh-churches, a |. 


Jeſuits college, and a convent of capuchines. It lies 
forty-four miles W. of Pignerol. Lat. 44 deg. 10 min. 
N. jong. 26 deg. 5 min. E. ry 


AMBRUNOTS, or EMBRUNOIS, one of the ſeven 


territories belonging to the Upper Delphinate, in the 
government of Dauphiny in France, of which Ambrun 


Is its capital, (which ſee). It is fituated'on the 8. of 


Briangonnois, and on the confines of Provence, from 
which the river Durance parts it. Ambrunois lies en- 
tirely in the Alps, and in Julius Czfar's time was 
inhabited by the Caturigi. The Counts of Ambrynois 
formerly acknowledged the Archbiſhops of Ambrun 
as their lords paramount, and were obliged to pay 
them homage. . "But the Kings of France have ſince 
ſhaken off that vaſſalage, and have made even the 
Archbiſhops tb do them homage, and to give then 
up half the lordſhip of the city, where, as has been 
already ſaid, they have eftabliſhed' a royal bailiwic.,. 


AMBY, a town of Limburg, a province of the Auſ- 


trian Netherlands. It is ſituated on the E. ſide of the 
Maes, and oppoſite to Maeſtricht. Lat. 50 deg. 36 
min. N. long. 5 deg. A A 

Africa near the Atlantic, within 
tie mouth of the Niger in Nigritia. 


AMELAND, an iſland on the eoaſt'of Weſt Friezland, 


in the United Provinces, ſituated in the German fea. 
It lies fix leagues from Leewarden; it is part ſandy, and 
part very fertile. Here is a great fiſhing of ſea-dogs. 
Lat, 3 deg. 30 min. N. long. 6 deg. 20 min. E. 
AMELIA, anciently Ameria, or Emilia, a fmall city 
of Spoleto, a duchy belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, in Mid-Italy. It is ſituated on a hill between 
the Tiber and Nera; a place celebrated by the old 
geographers : and Pliny, following Cato, ſays it was 
built 964 years before the war of Perſeus. The ſe- 
eral ruins of it ſtill extant bear evident marks of its 
N It is the ſee of a Bifhop, who is immedi- 
ately ſubje& to the Pope. The territory about it 
abounds in corn, wine, oll, and all forts of fruit. 
Amelia ſtands five miles from Narni, in the road 
to Todi, and twenty-five S. W. of the city of Spoleto. 
at, 5 deg. 40 min. N. long. 13 deg. 20 min. E. 
AMERICA, the fourth general diviſion of the terra- 
queous globe, the other three being Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa. It is the largeſt, and in ſome reſpects the 
richeſt, of all the four. America was the laſt diſco- 
vered and known, as well as in all probability the 
laſt peopled. For whatever ſome authors may have 
fondly imagined, that this vaſt land, or at leaſt ſome 
tracts of it, were known to Kin Solomon, and 
t the gold of Parvaim, (mentioned in 2 Chronicles, 
TX. ver. 6.) which that monarch is ſaid to have 
9. 


s palace is the fineſt ſtructure | 


expedition. It does not — expreſsly appear from 


AME 


uſed in adorning the temple, was that of Peru, in 
this country: yet it is evident, that neither the facred 
records, nor the ancient hiſtorians, have ever men- 
tioned, or appear to have had any notion of, 
this part of the globe. Nor is it likely that if Solo- 
mon had diſcovered any part of it, and ſettled ſo 
profitable a traffic with it, that it ſhould have wholly 
died with him. What is urged from Plato's Atlantis, 
is no leſs frivolous. In ſhort, the ſame thing may be 
ſaid of all the other chimerical ſuppoſitions, alledged 
with more zeal than judgment, about this part of the 
world having been known to the ancients : ſince fo 
extenſive and rich a country once found out, could 
never have been loſt again, unleſs we ſuppoſe à total 
diſſolution of the world had happened, and that a new 
race of men had ſprung up, who were entirely igno- 
rant of it, We therefore may ſafely join with far 
the greateſt part of authors, that America continued 
unknown from the creation, quite to the year of the 
Chriſtian æra 1492, when it was firſt diſcovered by 
the ever memorable and renowned Chriſtopher Co- 
lumba, Columbus, or more properly, according to 
ſome, Colon, a native of Genoa, a very expert 


- ſailor, and an excellent mathematician. This enter- 


priſing man, who had been long projecting ſuch an 
arduous expedition, after mariy folicitatiana to no pur- 
poſe, at ſeveral courts in Europe, for protection and 
proper aſſiſtance; at length, with much difficulty,” and 
after tedious attendance, obtained his requeſt from 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, the then King and Queen of 
Spain; though that gallant adventurer had not the 
honour of calling this new world by his own name. 
But fortune gave it to one of his ſucceſſors, namely, 
Americ or Americus Veſpucio, a Florentine by birth: 
who ſoon after, that is, in 1497, was ſent thither by 
Emanuel King of Portugal, in order to carry on he 
diſcoveries begun b Spie; when failing di 
realy from E. to W. he fell upon that part only 
which lies S. of the Equator: but he arrogantly and 
unjuſfly aſſumed to himſelf the glory of being the firſt 
European who diſcovered this new world, and of call- 
ing it by his own name. | 
What gave Columbus the firſt hit about this new 
world, is variouſly reported by the ſeveral nations in 
Europe, which, as is uſually the caſe, lay Claim to a 
ſhare in tlie lory of this great diſcovery, The French 
pretend, "that one Betoncourt, whom Thuanus makes 
the firſt diſcoverer of the Azores, Tercera, or Weſtern 
iſlands, in the Atlantic occan, had given Columbus the 


# 4 


firſt information about it, and put him upon the de- 


2 
- 


ſign. Thie: Spaniards, for their part, alledge, that du- 


ring Columbus's ſtay at Madera, he met 'with the 
memoirs of one Captain Aldres, a countrynian of 


| theirs, . who died in that iſland, and had with two 


others of the ſame nation been driyen og ſtorm on 
the American coaſt, and left there. In theſe Co- 


lumbus found ſuch plain directions, and curious ob- 


ſervations, as entirely convinced him of the rea'ity of 
ſuch a country, and the poſſibility of diſcovering it. 
Not. to mention. ſeveral other accounts, which are 
this diſcovery," we ſhall give but one more; particu- 
larly that in which the Welch, our ancient Britons, 
lay a much older claim to the diſcovery, namely, that 
it was made by Madoc, the fon of Owen Gwinneth, 
as early as 1190, or, as others would have it, 1170. 


| 3 calculated to rob Columbus of the honour of 


This Prince, who left his country out of ſome diſgu 4 
rather than, with a view. of diſcovering new worl 8, 
was. however, with the fleet carrying his companions 

| | 5 


and felow-adventufers, caſt upon ſome of the coal 


of Florida, or perhaps Virginia or Canada; from 


which country, he ſent for new colonies, from his 


native country, and ſettled theſe there. This account 
has indeed been treated as fabulous, or at beft as in- 
vented to make out a prior claim to the re of 
that country. But the abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition 
muſt be apparent to every one who conſiders, that 
Meredith ap Rice, who gives us this account in an 
ode compoſed by him to the honour of Prince Ma- 
doc and his diſlovery; died in the year 1477, that 
is, fifteen years at leaſt, before Columbus ſet about his 
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the ſaid poem, that the country diſcovered by the 
Welch Prince was America : but what ftrongly con- 
firms the preſumption. of it is, the affinity which 
has ſince been obſerved between the language of ſome 
Indian nations of this part of America and that of the 
Welch; and this backed alſo by the tradition among 
the inhabitants, in which they ſay, that their anceſtors 
did at firſt come thither from ſome very remote coun- 
try on the other ſide of the great water or ſea, and 
nesqarly about the ſame time, and from the ſame point 
of the compaſs, or from the riſing ſun. But, how- 
ever, as none of them returned after the ſecond 
voyage to give further information about this new- 
| found land, perhaps deſignedly concealing their new 
ſettlement from their own nation, it ſtill remained un- 
knowu to the reſt of the Europeans till the time of 
Columbus, who muſt be reaſonably ſuppoſed. to have 
had a ſufficient inſight into this new world, ſince he 
purſued his deſign of diſcovering it with ſuch eager- 
neſs and confidence, N the great diſ- 


couragements he met with at the different courts to 


which he had applied; re from Henry VII. 
of England, and Fananuct King of Portugal; without 


ſaying any thing of the republic of Genoa, his native | 
country, to whom he made the firſt offer of this im- 


| portage ſeryice: and we may add alſo, from King 


erdinand himſelf, who did not accept of the propo- | 


ſal, till prevailed on by the earneſt ſolicitations of his 


e e e N | We! 
ith regard to the ſucceſs of this expedition, the . the above- mentioned dimenſions. 


vaſt difficulties our adventurer met with, the places he 


fff diſcovered in his three ſeveral voyages thither, &c. 


a more full account of theſe, and the like particulars, 


| ay be had from thoſe. who have written the hiſtory | 
olf it. We ſha'T only obſerve, that Bartholomew, | 


the brother of Columbus, who had been ſent to our 
King Henry VII. had inſpired him with ſuch a deſire 
of waking bk ſubjects ſharers in the advantages of this 


new found world, that he ſent, out of hand, one John 
Cabot, a Venetian, who was a man of equal ſkill and 


I both. 1 


courage with him, to go in _ of it. 
from that Prince bore date in t 
year following he and his three ſons diſcovered New- 
oundland'; from which, , ſailing along the coaſt of 
America, he came as far as the Cape of Florida. So 


His Faker 
e year 1496, and in the 


* that Whatever title the Spaniards may claim to this | * 


net world, ours is not only equal, but ſuperior, even 
if we ſhould ſet aſide the previous agreement between 
our King Henry and the ſaid Bartholomew, in his bro- 
ther's name. For if a diſcovery, ſettlement, poſſeſ- 
ſion, and improvement, give a good right, ours is at 
leaſt equal to theirs. But if, as the Spaniard pre- 
tend, a diſcovery without taking poſſeſſion be a ſuffi- 
cient title, then ours to the main- land muſt of courſe 
de better than theirs: and thus much may ſerve for 
the diſcovery of this new part of the globe. With 
regard to that of its ſeveral kingdoms, nations, and 
particular conqueſts of them by the Europeans, they 
n under their reſpective heads in this 
Work. 3 8 
It has been hinted above, that Americus Veſpucio 
gave his name to this whole country, Which it hath 
retained ever ſince. But the Spaniards. have after- 
Wards given it the title of the New World; and that 
juſtly enough, as being ſo much ſuperior in extent to 
any of the other three parts of the old one, or rather 
ſo little inferior in that reſpect to them all put toge- 
ther. Wich equal propriety has a third name been 
" alſo given it; namely, that of the Weſt Indies, as 
being ſituated in that direction, as the other. is E. 
from us. eee tio ee ee oy 
The extent of this new world is ſo vaſt, that in ſo 
many centuries ſince its firſt diſcovery, we have not 
been able to fix and aſcertain its boundaries, eſpe- 
. cially towards the N. nor even penetrate any thing 
near them; the immenſe tracts of ice and ſnow, 
both by land and ſea, as well as the violent winds 
which blow from the W. having hitherto rendered all 
attempts of that kind abortive. On the ſouthern and 
- weſtern fide they have indeed been dfſcoyered from 
the 7 7 of Magellan quite to the 245th degree of 
longitude, and the 46th of N. latitude; and. on the 


\ 


| 


y {ide of the 
| <ach of the 


A M E 
eaſtern ſide alſo to the 345th or 35th deg. of longi- 


tude, according to our Meridian, under which lies the 
cape of Farnambuc or Pernambuco. And here it is 
to be obſerved, that till the accurate M. de L'Iſle 
gave the world his ſeven maps of America, and the 
iſlands and ſeas about theſe, all that had been before 
publiſhed were extremely defective and erroneous, and 
conſequently not at all to be depended on. And tho' 
ſeveral improvements have, ſince his time, been made 
from later and more accurate . obſervations, yet they 
depend much upon his corrections, particularly with 
regard to the diſtance between the coaſts of Africa and 
America ; the extent of the ocean lying between this 
laſt and Aſia, commonly ſtiled the Southern ocean, and 
ſeveral other patticulars, to be mentioned in their 
proper places. ae marctf 
pon the whole, however, what hath hitherto been 
diſcovered reaches from lat. 78. deg. N. under which 
lies Sir Thomas Smith's bay, to =; 56 deg.” S. un- 
der which lies Cape Horn, the moſt ſouthern cape 
of the American continent, that is, 134 degrees; 
which, taken in a direct line, amount to above 8040 
miles in length. With regard to its | breadth, it is 
quite irregular, being in ſome places about 3690 miles, 
whilſt in the middle part of it, the Iſthmus of Darien, 
that is, from, Porto Bello to Panama, which join the 
northern and ſouthern tracts of it, it is not 4 66 60 
or 70 miles over. And hence it is, that both theſe 
parts of the continent ſpread themſelves E. and W. to 


America, if not joined on the N. ſide either to 
Northern Tartary, the land of Jetzo, to ſome part 
of Siberia, or ſome other of the northern tracts in 
Europe, would be by much the largeſt iſland on this 
globe, being on every fide elſe ſurrounded by the 
ocean, namely, on the E. by that which we tile the 
Weſtern, with reſpect to us; on the 8. by the South- 
ern; and on the W. by the Pacific ocean. But we 
have good reaſon for t 7 that it joins either 
to the N. part of Aſia or Europe, or perhaps to 
A 211 of ſuch yaſt extent, not only on each 
une but reaching ſo very far beyond 
he I ropics, muſt conſequently . as great 
| a variety of ſoils. as it has of climates. But upon the 
Whole, if we except the moſt northern and ſouthern 
parts, which here, 'as every where elſe, are naturally 
Cold and barren, the reſt is an immenſe treaſury cf 
Nature, producing moſt, if not all the plants, grains, 
fltuits, trees, woods, metals, minerals, &c. to be met 
with in the other parts of the world; and that 
not only in as great, if not greater quantities, but 
many of theſe in much higher perfection. Eeſides 
Which, America has an almoſt infinite variety of other 
| productions peculiar to itſelf, which are neither found, 
nor Will grow, or at leaſt thrive, in any other coun- 
try. But all theſe are nothing in compariſon with 
: the great, numerous, and inexhauſtible mines of gold 
and ſilver, which, thoügh all the art and labour of 
men has been endeavouring to drain for above two 
; centuries paſt, are * ſo far from being impoveriſhed, 
that they ſeem rather to want ſome Fell ſupply of 
hands. to draw out theſe endleſs treaſures, for ſatiating 
the almoſt boundleſs ayarice of mankind. One thing 
is to be obſerved; with regard to thoſe golden mines in 
particular, that they are inferior in ſeveral reſpects to 
thoſe of Africa, where they lie ſo near the ſurface as 
to be dug up with the greateſt eaſe; and where the 
metal is ſo pure, as to want no other refining or 
operation than the bare melting. But perhaps, for 
|  aught-we know, this may have been the caſe of theſe 
in America, when the Spaniards began to work them; 
though in proceſs of time they have been, funk ſo low, 
as to require immenſe labour and coſt to fetch the metal 
from the bowels of the earth, and. that leſs Tipe and 
perfect than it was when nearer the ſurface: for ſom? 
ol them, eſpecially thoſe of Pachma, near Mexico, we 
are told, are between 150 and 250 yards deep; others 
ſtill more, in different places; beſides a much greater 
number, which are laid aſide as exhauſted. 
But, however, it is certain, that gold and ſil ver ate 
far from being the only precious commodities whic) 
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his country produces, as appears from the vaſt variety 
rr x Pane amethiſts, and other valuable ſtones, 
which are brought from thence into Europe in ſuch 

uantities, that their value is become inconſiderable, 
comparatively with what it was before that time. 
To theſe we may add a vaſt number of other commo- 
dities, which, though of leſs price, are notwithſtand- 
ing {till more valuable and uſeful. - Of this fort are 


the conſtant and plentiful ſupplies of cochineal, indigo, | 


o, log-wood, braſil, fuſtic, lignum-vitz, ſugar; 
— — cacao, banillas, cotton, red-wood, 
tobacco, hides, ambergreaſe, bezoar, balſams of Tolu, 
Peru, and Chili, Jeſuit's bark, mechoacan, ſaſfafras, 
farſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, with a great variety of 
woods, plants, &c. to which, before the diſcovery of 
theſe American parts, we were either utter ſtrangers, 
or forced to buy at an extravagant rate from Aſia and 
Africa, perhaps at the worſt hand; and many of the moſt 
valuable commodities generally adulterated by the Jews, 

| who are the principal merchants and brokers of them 
in all thoſe parts, from whieh they were brought at. 
vaſt trouble and expence, either by water- carriage, or 
that of the caravans. „ on 
America has a very great variety of moſt excellent 
fruits, which grow here to admirable perfection; ſuch 
as pomegranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, malica- 
tons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, vaſt numbers of 
culinary, medicinal, and other herbs, roots, plants, 
&c. Add to all this, the ſurpriſing fecundity with which 
the ſoil is here bleſſed, whereby many exotic produc- 
tions are nouriſhed in as great perfection here as in 
their native ground : and this article is particularly re- 
markable in the coffee, which has been lately culti- 
vated with ſurpriſing ſucceſs, and might be extended 
to many other vegetables, which we are | obliged to 
have from Aſia and Africa, at the extravagant prices, 
and the inconveniencies, of ſo long a voyage. 

Vet, with all this plenty and variety, the vaſt con- 
tinent of America laboured under the want of ſeveral 
very neceſſary and uſeful commodities. For, upon the 
firſt landing of the Europeans there, they found nei- 


ther corn, wine, nor oil, the inhabitants making their 


' bread of ſome ſorts of pulſe or roots: their drink was 


not much better; and with regard to money, they did 


not know the uſe of it. No dogs, ſheep, Fonte, oxen, 
cows, aſſes, nor horſes, were to be found there, tho 
the land abounded with paſtures: and at firſt, the very 
fight of any of them would throw a whole troop of 
thoſe wild inhabitants into a horrible panic. Bur all 
theſe animals have been brought hither in ſuch plenty, 
and have thriven fo well, that now the country has 
no want of them, as appears from the vaſt quantities 
of hides, particularly of oxen, 22 exported 
from thence. However, in lieu of thoſe domeſtic 
animals, they had ſeveral kinds of others no leſs valua- 
ble and uſeful, and which we are ſtrangers to in Eu- 
rope, and ſhall be mentioned in the particular coun- 
tries in which they breed. Tn 7 "We; 
The ſame may be ſaid of that vaſt variety of birds 
to be ſcen there, ſome of which-greatly ſurpaſs all that 
are to be found in any other parts of the world, both 
for ſurpriſing beauty, delightful ſhapes, colours, &c. 
Their ſeas and large rivers are no leſs fraught with the 
greateſt plenty an 22 of fiſh. | 
By what means, at what time, how early, and b 

whom, this vaſt continent was firſt inhabited, is almo 
impoſſible to Tay, fince the natives have ſuch imperfect 
records, and uncertain tradition, about the / matter. 
But if the latter may be depended upon, they do not 
carry it further back than 1200 years. . Some have 
imagined, that America might have been planted with 
colonies brought by ſea from ſome of the Afiatic coun- 
tries, from a reſemblance found between the com- 
_ hair, beard, cuſtoms, &c. of the Chineſe, 

apaneſe, and ſome of the natives. But were it ſo, 
now comes the country to have laboured ſo long un- 
der the want of horſes, ſheep, and other domeſtic ani- 
mals? Or how-came they to have had ſuch a great 
number and variety of wild beaſts of prey, as lions, 


tygers, wolyes, &c. in the deſtroying of which the | 


natives are fo very dexterous? It is therefore much 
more probable to ſuppoſe, that this country was at 


| 


- . a -- 
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| firſt peopled from Tartary, the land of Jetzo, or ſome 


other tracts by way of the N. pole, on account of 
the great probability of their being joined with Ame- 
rica, the truth of which ſome freſher diſcoveries may 
ſoon confirm. For hitherto ſuch as have failed far- 
theſt northward have met with nothing but land and 
ice on the fide lying next to Europe; and as to the 
weſtern fide, though ſome maps repreſent the land of 
Jetzo and ſtreights of Anian, as exactly as if they had 
mace their obſervations on the ſpot; yet it is to be 
feared, that they have done it rather by their own fan- 
cies, than by the progreſs any of them have made far 
enough that way, for determining whether an open 
ſea or ſtreight lies between Aſia and America, or 
whether they are not contiguous to each other. So 
that could this point be once fairly proved, that. only 
a ſtreight, and not a ſea, ſeparates America from 
the reſt, it would put an end to all the idle ſpecula- 
tions about the firſt peopling of that part of the world, 
which is ſtill ſo much controverted among the learned, 
— — only known at preſent to the great Creator 
imſelf. 


When America was firſt diſcovered, nothing ap- 


peared there from one end to the other of it but 


the groſſeſt idolatry, the moſt innocent part of which 
was the worſhippi g of ſticks and ſtones, with the 
moſt ridiculous = abſurd ceremonies; whilſt the 
moſt depraved part among the Americans worſhipped 
even Cevils, and offered human ſacrifices, butchering 
multitudes of men to them. Learning was alſo as 
great a ſtranger here as true religion, as ncither read- 
ing nor writing of any kind was known among them, 
their records conſiſting principally in the diſpolition of 
a certain number of knots tied in a peculiar manner, 
and a kind of bundle of ſtrings like our packthread ; 
or a number of notches on pieces of wood ; or at beſt, 
in ſome ill- ſhaped fizurcs of trees, birds, men, beaſts, 


| &c. traced or painted on the batks or leaves of trees, or 


on ſome other ſtuff, which ferved them inſtead of paper. 
So that, upon the whole, the moſt profound igno- 


. «ance of all ſcience muſt of courſe have prevailed 


among them. 
The rivers in this country are univerſally allowed 
tobe the largeſt by far in the whole world, not my 
e 


V=Arith regard to their breadth and depth, but likewi 


their very long courſe. For inſtance only in two or 
three of the moiſt conſiderable of them. That of 
Canada, in North America, is computed to run above 
1500 miles, and is faid to be about go over at its 
mouth; that of the Amazons in the S. which riſes in 
Peru, runs through ſeveral large and conſiderable 
kingdoms, and, after a courſe of above 3600 miles, 
falls into the Northern ocean, between Braſil and 
Guiana, and rolls its ftream with ſuch impetuoſity, 
and fo vaſt a volume of water, that .it may be taken 
up quite freſh at ſeveral leagues diſtance from its 
mouth. That of Rio de la Plata, or Plate-river, de- 
ſcending from the inland of South America, becomes 
ſo large, by the acceſſion of other conſiderable rivers, 
that for many leagues up it looks like a ſea; inſo- 
much that it is computed to be at leaſt 1 50 miles 
in breadth, -at the place where it diſcharges itſelf into 
the ocean. Beſides many other rivers, which ſhall be 
deſcribed more conveniently under their proper heads. 
What has been ſaid of their rivers, is equally ap- 
plicable' to their mountains, which are of ſuch ſur- 
priſing height and extent, as cannot be matched b 
any of thoſe in the three other parts of the world. 
For inſtance, that vaſtly long and high chain called 
the Cordillera of the Andes, which begins at the 
ſhore of the Terra Firma, as it is commonly called, 
next to the Iſthmus of Darien, and extends itſelf quite 
to the Streights of Magellan, cutting the whole ſouth- 
ern part of America into two, and running a length 
of about 4300 mi es. Their height at the ſame time 
is ſuch, that even in thoſe places where they are croſſed 
over, commonly the narroweſt and loweſt, the paſ- 
ſengers are ſeveral days in going over them; and they 
ſuffer very much from their exceſſive coldneſs, even in 
the hotteſt ſeaſons ; beſides many other very great in- 


conveniencies and dangers, which thoſe. muſt undergo 
who are obliged to croſs them. They have 'ike- 
wiſe 
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wiſe ſome very large and extenſive woods, deſerts, and I. North America contains the five followin 
lakes of a vaſt fize : but theſe we ſhall deſeribe in the large provinces; 1. Mexico, or New Spain; 2. Nes 
reſpective countries where they are found. Mexico, or Granada; 3. Florida; 4. Canada, or 
As in the diſcovery of this new world, the Spaniards Terra Canadenſis; and, 5. Terra Arctica, or thoſe 
lay claim to the preference, before all other Euro- | tracts of land reaching from Canada to and be- 
pears fo they may with the n truth, to their yond the Arctic circle. 
being in pol effion of far the argeſt, and in ſome II. South America includes the eight following 
ſenſe, the beſt and r icheſt ſhare of it. However, the provinces; 1. Terra Firma; 2. Peru; 3. Land of 
reſt vf the trading nations in Europe did not ſtand the Amazons; 4. Braſil; 5. Chili; 6. Paraguay; 
idle ſpectators of. theſe new acquiſitions and con- 7. Terra Magellanica; and, 8. Terra Antarctica, 
queſts, but endeavoured very ſoon to get what ſhare or thoſe tracts lying on each fide of the Antarctic 
they could. The Portugueſe fell on the ſouthern circle, and more commonly known by the name 
part of it, and the Engliſh on the northern; by which of Terra Auſtralis incognita, as being hitherto ſo 
means the farmer made themſelves maſters of Brafil ; little known, and quite divided, and at a great 
the latter formed ſettlements on the coaſts of Virginia, diſtance, from the American continent. 
Maryland, Carolina, ind other northern provinces; | III. The iſlands are generally divided into Nor- 
beſides the iſlands of Jamaica, Barbadoes, Bermudas, es Middlemoſt, and Southern. 
and others of leſs note. The French ſoon gained | 1. The principal northern iſlands, are Newfound- 


alſo a confiderable northern tract of land, along the land, Cape Breton, and ſome others of leſs note. 
river of Canada; which hath ſince given name to all 2. The middlemoſt iſlands, alſo called Antilles, and 
their other conqueſts. And the Dutch, who it could diyided into larger and ſmaller; among the former 
hardly be expected, would ſee ſo fine a country cut are Cuba, Jamaica, Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, &c. Among 
out and carved among, their neighbours, without, lay- | the latter, and thoſe called the Caribbees, are the Lu- 
be: Simpy to fn Pc ogy cre 4] Enes, Soto, Vento, and Bermudas 
vidend, "ſecured alſo to themſelves a footing at Cu- 3. The ſouthern iſlands are leſs conſiderable, there 
raffao and Surinam in S. America. And they have] being only that called Terra del Fuego, and ſome 
 fince, we are told, made ſuch progreſs along the river | few others of leſs note and ſize. 
of the Amazons, and into the country of the Berbiches, | Hut leſt this ſhould be thought too general and indiſ- 
&c. and carry on fo conſiderable and advantageous a | tinct a view of the whole, the following will exhibit 
commerce with the inhabitants of thoſe parts, that this | a more clear and particular , one of the above-men- 
company is the richeſt by far in Holland. But all] tioned territories on each continent, and to what 
theſe put together, are nothing in compariſon, with European ſtate they belong. 
_—_— * have made themſelves maſters of, Nee 
and ſtill poſſeſs, having no competitors on the South 5 a " 2 
ſea, where their doiinions — . from lat. 40 deg. | 3 . — ther) King ky Portugal, con- 
N. to lat. 45 deg. S. that is above 5000 miles in wore _ wr Fr provinces or ca- 
length: and as to the northern and ſouthern tracts on 3 | 2 wars G, - 1 25 Hi 2. Maragna- 
each fide, they are ſtill poſſeſſed by the original na- | —4 3- 4 2 == * e; f. araiba; 6. Tama- 
tives.” Ii e een conqueits. mades by. the . a e ee e METER; 9. er Bai 
veral European nations aboye-mentioned, Chriſtianity 8 : 1 os; - 10 yh Liheos;z, 11. Porto 
hath in ſome meaſure aboliſhed the ancient ſuper- Jie pirito Santo ; 13, Rio de Janeiro; and, 
ſition and idolatry which reigned there; ſo that little "Th ala Ae Rio d 1 Plata, fk; . 
or nothing of theſe remain, .except in the northern and h Ihe: . P 115 | e la tlata, ſu ject to Spain, 
ſouthern parts yet unſubdued ; but which are ſtill very] as ven ro rovinces; 1. Guayra; 2. Pa- 
conſiderable. | Arr Doren | 3 n led; 3. Haco, or Chalo; 4. 
Moſt of the European nations, however, have con- | Place, rege, g cls. . and, 2. Rio dela 
tented themſelves with making firm and advantageous a 8 5 - - ed. 2 (ht 
ſettlements for commerce in thoſe parts, without en- little k = br i 3, ed by the natives, and 
— to ary * enſlave the inhabitants to Mag aa % -4 us but by its capes, and the ſtreights of 
their obedience ; and inſtead of forcing them, whether N f * 
they would or no to embrace e have 2 3 —— r Incognita, con- 
them at liberty to live and believe as they thought troy 8 er eee i Zealand, New 
fit. Bur the: Spanizrda aloge hav taken 3 quite ©0n- || Chili, ſubje& ta Spain, contains Chili fo 
trary method; and, by forcing the nations Which they 3 Cal, ad Cie e TR kms 
conquered, to embrace alſo their religion, have ſo far Pe1 mt 2 850 uyo 5 8 5 The former is 
propagated it, that they have now ſome millions of 241 — . into 5 e * ithopries of San Jago 
theſe fubjets, among Wich all the traces of ancient -- 7 e; — —— Nm this in the S. whi 
neatheni idolat are quite effaced, and the Romi — —_— cn — . Nene «al 
church ſo uniyerſa ly eſtabliſhed, that they have no leſs 8. N . tens comprehen 8 1x capi 
than ſive archbiſhoprics, twenty-ſix biſhoprics, two uni- 9 * * a SP 3 2. Los, Charcas; 3. 
verſities, above 400 monaſteries, a much greater number eru © Oper, Los yh or Lima; 4. Pacamoros 3 


of hoſpitals, and pariſhes almoſt without number. 5. Los Quixos; and, Quito, * 
| This new and extenſive world is ana wy 1. The inland country of the Amazons unconquered, 


ographers, as firſt into continents and. iſlands ; ho enen by natives. e | 

CFE Rina! of theſe, commonly into — 8. The two Guianas or Caribana, comprehends the 
ſouthern, from thence called N. and S. America, and = St following provinces; 1. Cayana; 2. Mataya; 3. 
otherwiſe Mexico and Peru. Theſe two vaſt coun- apuyſaʒ 4 Par 8 5. Aparia; 6. Caribana; 7. 
tries, being as it were divided by nature, and almoſt + cg Vin gu land. ik Goa 
cut aſunder by the ſea on the eaſtern and weſtern fides, | . J. N 7 ay 1215 lainland, ſubject to Spain, 
and only joined by a narrow neck of land, called the | Inoue ou Ne t following provinces; namely, 1- 
Iſthmus of Darien, which has the city of Panama on Fopayan; 2. ew kingdom of Granada; 3. Paria, or 
one fide, and Nombre de Dios on the other, This New vere nl 4 Venezuela 3-5. Rio de la Hacha; 
iſthmus, which is computed to be about eighteen 6. Santa Maria; 7., Cartagena, Terra Firma Proper, 
leagues, or fifty-four miles in breadth, or even leſs, "ox the province ” Dana, | 2 

for authors are not agreed exactly about it, is all that II. In North America, or Mexico 

parts the N. and S. ſeas. Each of theſe two con- 1. Guatimala, ſubject to Spain. Its government ſo 
tinents is ſubdivided into its ſeveral kingdoms, pro- called, comprehends now the thirteen following pro- 
vinces, cantons, or diſtricts, the moſt conſiderable of vinces; namely, 1. Nicaragua; 2. Guatimala Proper; 
which are as follows, reſerving the more minute | 3. San, Salvador; 4. San Miguel; 5. Chiapa; 6. So- 
ſubdiviſions till we come to ſpeak of each of them conuſco; 7. Suchilepeco; 8. Vera Paaz 9. Yzalces; 
in their proper place, according to this general di-] 10. Honduras; 11. Chuluteca; 12. Tagusgalpa; and, 
viſion. c | 13, Coſta Rica. | 


* 


2. Mexico, 
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2. Mexico, belonging alſo to Spain. Under its go- 
vernment, as it is called, are comprehended the ſeven 
following capital provinces ; 1. Mechoacan; 2. Panuco; 
3. Mexico Proper; 4. Tlaſcala; 5. Guaxaca; 6. Ta- 
daſco; and, 7. Lucathan. 

3. Guadalajara, ſubject likewiſe to Spain, has the 
ſeven following provinces under its government; 
namely, 1. Cinalao; 2. Guluacan; 3. New Biſcay; 

New Leon; 5. Zacatecas; 6. Chimetlon ; 7. Xa- 
liſco, and Guadalajara Proper. 

New Mexico, ftiil ſubject to Spain, contains the 
twelve following provinces; 1. Conchos; 2. Tiguas; 
3. Paſſaguates; 4. Toboſos; 5. Jumanes; 6. Cibola; 
7. Quires; 8. Cunames; 9. Hubates; 10. Tamos; 
11. Quivira; and, 12. Apaches. ö 

. Florida, the provinces of which are unknown. 

6. Engliſh plantations include, 1, „ 2. Ca- 
rolina; 3. Maryland; 4. Virginia; 5. Penſylvania; 
6. New Jerſey; 7. New York; 8. New England; 
and, 9. Nova Scotia. | 

. Canada, or the French territories in America, 
comprehending, 1. Acadia; 2. Etechemins; 3. Iroquois; 
4. Louiſiana; 5. Canada Proper; 6. Saguenay; 7. Ber- 
hamites; and, 8. Eſquimaux. 

8. Polar or Arctic tracts, either deſert or not con- 
quered, are, 1. Eſtotiland; 2. New Britain, or Terra 
de Labrador, or Laborador; 3. New Wales; 4. New 
- Yorkſhire; 5. New Denmark; 6. New Sweden, Green- 
land, Hudſon's Bay, &c. See each under its reſpec- 
tive article. 

The aborigines of America, throughout the whole 
extent of the two vaſt continents which they inhabit, 
and amongſt the infinite number of nations and tribes 
into which they are divided, differ very little from 
each other in their manners and cuſtoms; and they 
all form a ſtriking picture of the moſt diſtant anti- 
quity. Whoever conſiders the Americans of this day, 
not only ſtudies the manners of a remote preſent na- 
tion, but he ſtudies in ſome meaſure the antiquities 
of all nations; from which no mean lights may be 
thrown upon many parts of the ancient authors, 
both ſacred and profane. The learned Lauſitan has 
laboured this point with great ſucceſs, in a work which 
deſerves to be read amongſt us, much more than we find 
it is. 

The people of America are tall, and ftrait in their 
limbs beyond the proportion of moſt nations: their bo- 
dies are ſtrong; but a ſpecies of ſtrength rather fitted 
to endure much hardſhip, than to continue long at an 
ſervile work, whereby they are quickly conſumed. 
It is the ſtrength of a beaſt of prey, rather than that 
of a beaſt of burthen. Their bodies and heads are flat- 
tiſh, the effect of art; their features are regular, but 
their countenances fierce ; their hair long, black, lank, 
and as ſtrong as that of a horſe: no beards. The co- 
lour of the ſkin admired amongſt them, is a rediſh 
brown, and improved by the conſtant application of 
bear's fat and paint, 

When the Europeans firſt came into America, = 
found the people quite naked, except thoſe parts whic 
it is common for the moſt uncultivated people to con- 
ceal. Since that time they have generally a coarſe 
blanket to cover them, which they buy from us. The 
whole faſhion of their lives is of a piece, hardy, poor, 
and ſqualid; and their education from their infancy is 
ſolely directed to fit their bodies for this mode of 
life, and to form their minds to inflict and to endure 
the greateſt evils. Their only occupations are hunt- 
Ing and war, Agriculture is left to the women. Mer- 
chandize they contemn. When their hunting-ſeaſon is 
paſt, which they go through with remarkable patience, 
and in which they exert great ingenuity, and their 

f 4 8 ge ee, 
proviſions once laid up, they paſs the reſt of their time 
in an intire indolence. They ſleep half the day in 
their huts, they loiter and jeſt among their friends, and 
they obſerve no bounds of decency in their eating and 
drinking. Before we diſcovered them, they wanted ſpi- 
rituous liquors, but now the acquirement of theſe is 
what gives a ſpur to their induſtry, and enjoyment 
to their repoſe. This is the principal end they purſue 
in their treaties with us; and from this they ſuffer in- 
2 calamities; for, having once begun to drink, 
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they can preſerve no meaſure, but continue a ſucceſſion 
of drunkenneſs as long as their means of procuring li- 
quor laſts, In this condition they lie expoſed on the 
earth to all the inclemency of the ſeaſons, which 


waſtes them. by a train of the moſt fatal diſorders. 
They periſh in rivers and marſhes; they tumble into 


the fire; they quarrel, and very frequently murder 


each other; and in ſhort, exceſs in drinking, which 
with us is rather immoral than very deſtructive, a- 
mongſt this uncivilized people, who have not art enough 
to _ againſt the conſequence of their vices, is a 
public calamity. The few amongſt them who live free 
from this evil, enjoy the reward of their temperance 
in a robuſt and healthy old age. The diſorders which 
a complicated luxury has introduced, and ſupports in 
Europe, are ſtrangers here. 

The character of the Indians is ſtriking. They are 
grave even to ſadneſs, in their deportment upon any 
ſerious occaſions ; obſervant of thoſe in company; re- 
ſpectful to the old; of a temper cool and deliberate ; 
by which tney are never in haſte to ſpeak before they 
have well thought upon the matter, and are ſure the 
perſon who ſpoke before them has finiſhed all he had to 
ſay. They have therefore the greateſt contempt for 
the vivacity of the Europeans, who interrupt each other, 
and frequently ſpeak altogether. - Nothing is more edi- 
fying than their behaviour in their public councils and 
aſſemblies. Every man there is heard. in his turn, ac- 
cording as his years, his wiſdom, or his ſervices to his 
country, have ranked him. Not a word, not a whiſ- 
per, nor a murmur, is heard from the reſt, whilſt he 
ſpeaks ; no indecent commendations, no ill-timed ap- 
plauſe. The younger ſort attend for their inſtruction. 
Here they learn the hiſtory of their nation ; here they 
are inflamed with the ſongs of thoſe who celebrate the 
warlike actions of their anceſtors; and here they are 
taught what are the intereſts of their country, and how 
to purſie them: 

There is no people amongſt whom the laws of hoſ- 
pitality are more ſacred, or executed with more gene- 
roſity and good-will. Their houſes, their proviſions, 
even their young women, are not enough to oblige 
a gueſt, To thoſe of their own nation they are like- 
wiſe very humane and beneficent. If any one of them 
ſucceed ill in his hunting, has his harveſt fai!, or his 
houſe burnt ; he feels no other effect of his misfortune, 
than that it gives him an opportunity to experience 
the benevolence and regard of his fellow-citizens, who 
for that purpoſe have all things almoſt in common. 
But to the enemies of his country, or to thoſe who 
have privately offended, the American is implacable; 
He conceals his ſentiments, he appears reconciled, un- 
til by ſome treachery or ſurprize he has an opportu- 
nity of executing an horrible revenge. No length of 
time is ſufficient to allay his reſentment ; no diſtance 
of place great enough to protect the object ; he croſſes 
the ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the moſt impracti- 
cable foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hideous bogs and 
deſerts for ſeveral hundreds of miles, bearing the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſons, the fatigue of the expedition, the 
extremes of hunger and thirſt, with patience and chear- 
fulneſs, in hopes of ſurprizing his enemy, on whom 
he exerciſes the moſt ſhocking barbarities, even to the 
eating of his fleſh : to ſuch extremes do the Indians 
puſh their friendſhip or their enmity ; and ſuch indeed 
in — is the character of all ſtrong and uncultivated 
minds. 


Notwithſtanding this ferocity, no people have their 


anger, or at leaſt the ſhew of , anger, more under 
their command. From their infancy they are formed 
with care to endure ſcoffs, taunts, blows, and every 
ſort of inſult patiently, or at leaſt with a compoſed 
countenance. This is one of the principal objects of 
their education. They eſteem nothing ſo unworthy of 
a man of ſenſe and conſtancy, as a peeviſn temper, 
and a proneneſs to a ſudden and raſh anger. And 


this ſo far has an effect, that quarrels happen as rare! 


amongſt them when they are not intoxicated with li- 
quor, as does the chief cauſe of all quarrels, hot and 
abuſive language. But human nature is ſuch, that as 
virtues may with proper management be engrafted upon 
almoſt all ſorts of vicious paſſions, ſo vices naturally 

Aa grow 
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gtow out of the beſt diſpoſitions; and are the conſe- 
quence of thoſe regulations that produce and ſtrengthen 


them. This is the reaſon, that when the paſſions of 
the Americans are rouſed, being ſhut up, as it were, 


and converging into a narrow point, they become | 
more furious; they are dark, ſullen, treacherous, and | 


unappeaſable. | 

A people who live by hunting, who inhabit mean 
cottages, and are given to change the place of their 
habitation, are ſeldom very religious. The Americans 
have ſcarce any temples. We hear indeed of ſome, 
and thoſe extremely magnificent, amongſt the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians ; but the Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians were comparatively civilized nations. "Thoſe 
we know at preſent in any part of America, are 
no way comparable to them. Some appear to have 
very little idea of God. Others entertain better no- 
tions; they hold the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, 
eternal and incorruptible, who has power over all. 
Satisfied with owning this, which is traditionary a- 
mongſt them, they give him no ſort of worſhip. There 
are indeed nations in America, who ſeem to pay ſome 
religious homage to the ſun and moon; and as moſt 


of them have a notion of ſome inviſible beings, who | 


continually intermeddle in their affairs, they diſcourſe 
much of demons, nymphs, fairies, or beings equiva- 
lent. They have ceremonies too, that ſeem to ſhew 
they had once a more regular form of religious worſhip ; 
for they make a ſort of oblation of their firſt fruits; 
obſerve certain ceremonies at the full moon, and have 
in their feſtivals many things that very probably came 
from a religious origin; but they perform them as 

things handed down to them from their anceſtors, 
without knowing or inquiring about the reaſon. Tho' 
without religion, they abound in ſuperſtitions ; as it 
is common for thoſe to do, whoſe ſubſiſtence depends, 
like theirs, upon fortune. Great obfervers of omens 
and dreams, and pryers into futurity with great eager- 
_ neſs, they abound with diviners, augurs, and magici- 
ans, whom they rely much upon in all affairs that 
concern them, whether of health, war, or hunting. 
Their phyſic, which may rather be called magic, is en- 
tirely in the hands of the prieſts. The fick are natu- 
rally prone to ſuperſtition ; and human help in ſuch 
caſes is generally found ſo weak, that it is no wonder 
that, in all countries and ages, people have amuſed 
themſelves in that diſmal circumſtance of human na- 
ture, with the hope of ſupernatural aſſiſtance, 

Their phyſicians generally treat them, in whatever 
diſorder, in the ſame way : that is, they firſt encloſe 
them in a narrow cabbin, in the midſt of which is a 
ſtone red-hot, on which they throw water, until the 
patient is well-ſoaked in the warm vapour, and his 
own ſweat; then they hurry him from this bagnio, 
and plunge him into the next river. This is repeated 
as often they judge neceſſary; and by this method 
extraordinary cures are ſometimes performed : but it 
frequently happens too, that this rude method kills the 
patient in the very operation, eſpecially in the new 
diſorders brought to them from Europe; and it is 
partly owing to this manner of proceeding, that the 
ſmall- pox has proved ſo much more fatal to them than 
to us. It muſt not be denied, that they have the uſe 
of ſome - ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy, the power of 
which they however attribute to the magical ceremo- 
nies with which they are conſtantly adminiſtered. 


Liberty, in its fulleſt extent, 1s the darling paſſion 


* 


of the Americans: to this they ſacrifice every thing. l 


This is what makes a life of uncertainty and want 
ſupportable to them; and their education is directed in 
ſuch a manner as to cheriſh this diſpoſition to the ut- 
moſt. They are indulged in all manner of liberty. 
They are never, upon any account, chaſtiſed with 
blos; they are rarely even chided. Reaſon, they 
ſay, will guide their children when my come to the 
uſe of it, and before that time their faults cannot be 
very great : but blows might abate the free and martial 
ſpirit which makes the glory of their people, and might 
render the ſenſe of honour duller, by the habit of a 
ſlaviſn motive to action. When they are grown up, 
they experience r command, dependence, 
or ſubordination: even ſtrong perſuaſion is induſtriouſſy 
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forborn by thoſe who have influence amongſt them, ag 
what may look too much like command, and appear a 
ſort of violence offered to their will. 

On the ſame principle, they know no puniſhment 
but death. They lay no. fines, becauſe they have no 
way of exacting them from free men; and the 
death, which they ſometimes inflit, is rather a con- 
ſequence of a ſort of war declared againſt a public 
enemy, than an act of judicial power executed on a 
citizen or ſubject. This free diſpoſition is general; 
and though fome tribes are found in America, with an 
head whom we call a King, his power is rather per- 
ſuaſive than coercive, and he is reverenced as a father 
more than feared as a monarch. He has no' guards, 
no priſons, no officers of juſtice, The other forms, 
which may be conſidered as a fort of ariſtocraſies, 
have no more power. This latter is more common in 
North America. In ſome tribes there are a kind of 
nobility, who, when they come to years of diſcretion, 
are entitled to a place and vote in the councils. of 
their nation; the reſt are excluded. But amoneſt the 
Five Nations, or Iroquois, the moſt celebrated com- 
monwealth of North America, and in ſome other na- 
tions, there is no other qualification abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for their head men but age, with experience and 
ability in their affairs. However, there is generally 
in every tribe ſome particular ſtocks, which they re- 
ſpect, and who are conſidered in ſome ſort as their 
chiefs, unleſs they ſhew themſelves unworthy of that 
rank ; as among the tribes themſelves there are ſome, 
who, on account of their bravery, have a pre-emi- 
nence over the reſt ; which, as it is not exacted with 
pride and inſolence, or maintained by tyranny on one 
hand, ſo it is never diſputed on the other, when it is due. 

Their yu council is compoſed of the heads of 
tribes and families, with ſuch whofe capacity has 
elevated them to the ſame degree of conſideration. 
They meet in a houſe, which they have in each of 
their towns for that purpoſe, upon every ſolemn oc- 
caſion, to receive ambaſſadors, to deliver them an 
anſwer, to ſing their traditionary war ſongs, or to 
commemorate their dead. Theſe councils are public. 
Here they propoſe all ſuch matters as concern the ſtate, 
which have already been digeſted in the ſecret councils, 
at which none but the head men aſſiſt. Here it is that 


their orators are employed, and diſplay thoſe talents 


which diſtinguiſh them for eloquence and knowledge 
of public buſineſs; in both of which ſome of them 
are admirable. None elſe ſpeak in their public coun- 
cils: theſe are their ambaſſadors, and theſe are the 
commiſſioners who are appointed to treat of peace or 
alliance with other nations. The chief ſkill of theſe 
orators conſiſts in giving an artful turn to affairs, and 
in expreſling their thoughts in a bold figurative man- 
ner, much {ſtronger than we could bear in this part of 
the world; and with geſtures equally violent, but 
often extremely natural and expreſſive. 

When any buſineſs of conſequence is tranſaRed, 
they appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion ; of which al- 
moſt the whole nation partakes. There are leſſer 
feaſts, upon matters of leſs general concern, to which 
none are invited but they who are engaged in that par- 
ticular buſineſs. At theſe feaſts it is againſt all rule 
to leave any thing; ſo that if they cannot conſume 
all, what remains is. thrown into the fire, for they 
look upon fire as a thing ſacred; and in all probabi- 
lity theſe feaſts were anciently ſacrifices, Before the 
entertainment is ready, the principal perſon begins a 
ſong, the ſubject of which is the fabulous or real 
hiſtory of their nation, the remarkable events which 
have happened, and whatever matters may make for 
their honour or inſtruction, The others ſing in their 
turn. They have dances too, with which they ac- 
company their ſongs, chiefly of a martial kind; and 
no ſolemnity or public buſineſs is carried on without 
ſuch ſongs and dances. Every thing is tranſacted 
amongſt them with much ceremony; which in a bar- 
barous people is neceſſary; for nothing elſe could hin- 
der all their affairs from going to confuſion, beſides 
that the ceremonies contribute to fix all tranſactions the 
better in the ceremony. FT 

To help their memory, they have bits of ſmall ſhells, 

or 
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or beads of different colours, which have all a different 


meaning, according to their colour or arrangement. 
At the end of every matter they diſcourſe: upon, when 
they treat with a foreign ſtate, they deliver one of 
theſe belts. If they ſhould omit this ceremony, what 
they ſay paſſes for nothing. Theſe belts are carefully 
treaſured up in each town, and they ſerve for the 

ublic records of the nation ; and to theſe they occa- 
— have recourſe, when any conteſts happen be- 
tween them and their neighbours. Of late, as the 
matter of which theſe belts are made is grown ſcarce, 
they often give them ſome ſkins in the place of the wam- 
pum, for ſo they call theſe beads in their language, and 
receive in return preſents of a more valuable nature; 
for neither will they conſider what our commiſſioners 
ſay to be of any weight, unleſs ſome preſent accompa- 
nies each propoſal. 

The ſame council of their elders, which regulates 
whatever regards the external policy of the ſtate, has 
the charge likewiſe of its internal peace and order. 
Their ſuits are few, and quickly decided, having nei- 
ther property nor art enough to render them perplexed 
or tedious. Criminal matters come before the ſame 
Juriſdiction, when they are ſo flagrant as to become a 
national concern. In ordinary cafes, the crime is 
either revenged or compromiſed by the parties con- 
cerned. If a murder is committed, the family that 
has loft a relation prepares to retaliate on that of the 
offender. They often kill the murderer; and when 
this happens, this kindred of the laſt perſon lain look 
upon themſelves to be as much injured, .and think 
themſelves as much juſtified in taking vengeance, as 
if the violence had not begun amongſt themſelves. 
But in general, things are determined in a more ami- 
cable manner. The offender abſents himſelf ; his 
friends ſend a compliment of condolence to thoſe of 
the party murdered; preſents are offered, which are 
rarely refuſed ; the head delivers the preſents, which 
— often of above ſixty articles, every one of which 
is given to cancel ſome part of the offence, and to 
aſſuage the grief of the ſuffering party. With the 
firſt he ſays, © By this I remove the hatchet from the 
« wound, and make it fall out of the hands of him 
c who is prepared to revenge the injury ;” with the 
ſecond, << I dry up the blood of that wound ;” and ſo 
on, in apt figures, taking away one by one all the ill 
conſequences of the murder. As uſual, the whole 
ends in mutual feaſting, ſongs, and dances. If the 
murder is committed by one of the ſame family, or 
cabbin, that cabbin has the full right of judgment, with- 
out appeal, within itſelf, either to puniſh the guilty with 
death, or to pardon him, or to force him to give ſome 
recompence to the wife or children of the flain. All 
this while the ſupreme authority of the nation appears 
unconcerned, and never rouſes its ſtrength, nor exerts 
the fulneſs of a power more revered than felt, but 
upon ſome ſignal event. Then the power ſeems 
equal to the occaſion. Every one haſtens to execute 
the orders of their ſenate; nor ever was any inſtance 
of diſloyalty or rebellion known amongſt this people. 
Governed as they are by manners, not by laws, ex- 
ample, education, and the conſtant practice of their 
. ceremonies, gives them the moſt tender affection for 
their country, and inſpires them with the moſt religious 

regard for their conſtitution, and the cuſtoms of their 
anceſtors. The want of laws, and of an uniform, 
ſtrong, coercive power, is not perceived in a narrow 
ſociety, where every man has his eye upon his neigh- 
bour, and where the whole bent of every thing they 
do is to ſtrengthen thoſe natural ties by which ſociet 

| is ' principally cemented. Family-love, rare — 
us, is a national virtue amongſt them, of which all 
partake. Friendſhips there are amongſt them, fit to 
vie with thoſe of fabulous antiquity ; and where ſuch 
friendſhips are ſeen to grow, the families concerned 
congratulate themſelves as upon an acquiſition, that 
promiſe to them a mutual ſtrength, and to their nation 
the greateſt honour and advantage. 

The loſs of any one of their people, whether by a 
natural death, or by war, is lamented by the whole 
town he belongs to. In ſuch circumſtances no buſi- 
neſs is taken in hand, however important, nor any 


Wi 
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rejoicing permitted, however intereſting the occaſion, 
until all the pious ceremonies due to the dead are per- 
formed. Theſe are always done with the greateſt 
ſolemnity. The dead body is waſhed, anointed, and 
painted, fo as in ſome meaſure to abate the horrors of 
death. Then the women lament the loſs with the 
moſt bitter cries, and the moſt hideous howlings, inter- 
mixed with ſongs, which celebrate the great actions 
of the dead, and thoſe of his anceſtors. The men 
mourn in a leſs extravagant manner. The whole vil- 
WE attends the body to the grave, which is interred, 
habited in their moſt ſumptuous ornaments. With the 
—— of the deceaſed are placed his bow and arrows, 

what he valued moſt in his life, and proviſions 
for the long journey he is to take ; for they hold the 
immortality of the foul univerſally ; but their idea is 
very . groſs, Feaſting attends this, as it does every 
ſolemnity. After the funeral, they who are nearly 
allied to the deceaſed, conceal themſelves in their huts 
for a conſiderable time, to indulge their grief. The 
compliments of condolence are never omitted, nor are 
preſents wanting upon this occaſion. After ſome time 
they reviſit the grave; they renew their ſorrow ; they 
new-cloath the remains of the body, and act over 
again the ſolemnities of the firſt funeral. 

Of all their inſtances of regard to their deceaſed 
friend, none is ſo ſtriking as what they call the feaſt 
of the dead, or the feaſt of ſouls. The day for this 
ceremony is appointed in the council of their chiefs, 
who give orders for every thing which may enable 
them to celebrate it with pomp and magnificence. 
The riches of the nation are exhauſted on this occa- - 


ſion, and all their ingenuity diſplayed. The neigh- 


bouring people are invited to partake of the feaſt, and 
to be witneſſes of the ſolemnity. At this time, all 
who have died ſince the laſt ſolemn feaſt of that kind, 
are taken out of their graves. Thoſe who have been 
interred at the greateſt diftance from the villages are 
diligently ſought for, and brought to this great rendez- 
vous of carcaſſes. It is not difficult to conceive the 
horror of this general diſinterment. It cannot be 
22 in a more lively manner than it is done by 
afitaw. 

Doubtleſs, ſays he, the opening of theſe tombs 
diſplays one of the moſt ſtriking ſcenes that can 
be conceived; this humbling portrait of human mi- 
ſery, in ſo many images of death, wherein ſhe ſeems 
to take a pleaſure to paint herſelf in a thouſand various 
ſhapes of horror, in the ſeveral carcaſſes, according to 
the degree in which corruption has prevailed over 
them. Some appear dry and withered; others have a 
ſort of parchment upon their bones; ſome look as if 
they were baked and ſmoaked, without any rottenneſs ; 
ſome are juſt on the point of turning towards putrefac- 
tion; whilſt others are all ſwarming with worms, and 
drowned in corruption. I know not, ſays our author, 
which ought to ſtrike us moſt, the horror of ſo ſhock- 
ing a fight, or the tender piety and affection of theſe 
poor people towards their departed friends; for nothing 
deſerves our admiration more, than that eager diligence 
and attention with which they diſcharge this melan- 
choly duty of their tenderneſs ; gathering up carefully 
even the ſmalleſt bones; handling the carcaſſes, dit- 

uſtful as they are, with every thing loathſome, clean- 
ing them from the worms, and carrying them upon 
their ſhoulders through tireſome journeys of ſeveral 
days, without being diſcouraged by the inſupportable 


' ſtench; and without ſuffering any other emotions to 


ariſe, than thoſe of regret for having loſt perſons ſo 
_ them in their lives, and ſo lamented in their 
eath. 

This ſtrange feſtival is the moſt magnificent and ſo- 
lemn which they have; not only on account of the 
great concourſe of natives and ſtrangers, and of the 
pompous reinterment they give to their dead, whom 
they dreſs in the fineſt ſkins they can get, after having 
expoſed them ſome time in this pomp; but for the 
games of all kinds which they celebrate upon the oc- 
caſion. They are in the ſpirit of thoſe which the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans celebrated on ſimilar oc- 
caſions. | | | 

In this manner do they endeavour to ſo0th the cala- 

mities 


' curing abortions, in which they 
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| mities of life, by the honours which they pay the 


dead; honours which are the more chearfully paid, 
becauſe in his turn each man expects to receive them 
himſelf. Though amongſt theſe ſavage nations this 
cuſtom is impreſſed with ſtrong marks of the ferocity 
of their nature, an honour for the dead, a tender 
feeling for their abſence, and a revival of their me- 
mory, are ſome of the moſt excellent inſtruments for 
ſmoothing our rugged nature into humanity; in civi- 
lized nations ſuch ceremonies are leſs practiſed, be- 
cauſe other inſtruments for the ſame purpoſes are leſs 
wanted; but it is certain, a regard for the dead is an- 
cient and univerſal. _ x 

Though the women in America have generally the 
laborious part of the ceconomy upon themſelves, yet 


they are far from being the ſlaves they appear, and are 


not at all ſubject to the great ſubordination in which 
they ate placed in- countries, where they ſeem to be 
more reſpected. On the contrary, all the honours of 
the nation are on the ſide of the women. They even 
hold their councils, and have their ſhare in deli- 


berations which concern the ſtate; nor are they found 


inferior to the part they act. i 

Polygamy is practiſed by ſome nations; but it is not 
general. In moſt they content themſelves with one 
wife; but a divorce is admitted, and for the ſame 


- cauſes that it was allowed amongſt the. Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans. No nation of the Americans is without 
a a regular marriage, in which there are many ceremo- 


nies; the principal of which is, the bride's. preſenting 


the bridegroom with a plate of their corn. 


Incontinent before wedlock, but after marriage the 


chaſtity of their women, is remarkable. The puniſh- 


ment of the adultereſs, as well as that of the adul- 
terer, is in the hands of the huſband himſelf; and it 
is often ſevere, as inflicted by one who is at once 


both the party and. the judge. Their marriages are 
not fruitful, | ſeldom producing above two or three 


children; but they are brought forth with leſs. pain 
than our women ſuffer upon ſuch occaſions, and with 
little conſequent weakneſs. Probably that ſevere life 


- which both. ſexes lead, is not favourable to procrea- 


And the habit unmarried women have of pro- 
rarely fail, makes 
them the more unfit for bearing children afterwards. 


tion. 


This is one of the reaſons of the depopulation of 
America; for whatever loſſes they ſuffer, either by | 


epidemical diſeaſes or by war, are repaired ſlowly. 


Almoſt the ſole occupation of the American is war, 
or ſuch an exerciſe as. qualifies him for it. His whole 


lory conſiſts in this; and no man is at all conſi- 


- dered until he has increaſed the ſtrength of his coun- 


try with a captive, or adorned his houſe with the 


ſcalp of one of his enemies. When the ancients re- 
ſolve upon war, they do not always declare what na- 
tion it is they are determined to attack, that the 
enemy, upon whom they really intend to fall, may be 
off his guard. Nay, they even ſometimes let years 
paſs over without committing any act of hoſtility, that 
the vigilance of all may be unbent, by the long conti- 
nuance of the watch, and the uncertainty of the 
danger. In the mean time they are not idle at home. 
The principal captain ſummons the youth of the 
town to which he belongs; the war- kettle is ſet on the 
fire; the war ſongs and dances commence ; the hatchet 


of the men, lamenting thoſe whom they have loſt in 


© the war, or by a natural death, and demanding their 
places to be ſupplied from their enemies, ſtimulating 


the young men by a ſenſe of ſhame, which women 
know. how to excite in the ſtrongeſt manner, and can 
take the beſt advantage of when excited. 

When by theſe, and every other means, the fury of the 
nation is raiſed to the greateſt height, and all long to 


- embrew their hands in blood, the war-captain pre- 


- pares the feaſt, which is of dog's fleſh. . All that par- 


take of this feaſt receive little billets, which are ſo 


is ſent to all the villages of the ſame nation, and to all | 
its allies; the fire catches; the war ſongs are heard in | 
all parts, and the moſt hideous howlings continue, 
- without intermiſſion, day and night, over that whole 
tract of country. The women add their cries to thoſe 


many engagements which they take to be faithful to 


men to make feaſts of d 
fi 
- £0 


other, and ſurpriſe ſome of their hunters, whom they 
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each other, and obedient to their commander. None 
are forced to the war; but when they have accepted 
this billet, they look upon them as liſted; and it is 
death to recede. All the warriors in this afſembly 
have their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed 

with daſhes and ſtreaks of vermillion, which give them 
a moſt horrid appearance. Their hair is dreſſed up in 
an odd manner, with feathers of various kinds. In 
this aſſembly, which is preparatory to their military 
expedition, the chief begins the war-ſong, which, 
having continued for ſome time, he raiſes his voice to 
the higheſt pitch ; and turning off ſuddenly to a ſort of 
prayer, he addreſſes himſelf to the god of war, whom 
they call Areſkoui, I invoke thee, ſays he, to be fa- 


% yourable to my enterprize? I invoke thy care upon 


me and my family? I invoke ye likewiſe, all ye 


& ſpirits and demons, good and evil; all ye that are 
in the ſkies, or on the earth, or under the earth, to 
pour deſtruction upon our enemies, and to return 


© me and my companions ſafely to our country.” 


All the warriors join him, in this prayer with ſhouts 
and acclamations, The captain renews his ſong, ſtrikes 
his club againſt the ſtakes of his cottage, and he- 
gins the war-dance, accompanied with the ſhouts of 


all his companions, which continue as long as he 


dances. ; ; 
The day appointed for their departure being ar- 
rived, they take leave of their friends; they change 


their cloaths, or whatever moveables they have, in 
token of mutual friendſhip; their wives and female- 


relations go out before them, and attend at ſome di- 
ſtance from the town. The warriors march out all 


dreſſed in their fineſt apparel and moſt ſhowy orna- 


ments, regularly one after the other; for they never 


march in rank. The chief walks flowly on before 
them, ſinging the death- ſong; whilſt the reſt obſerve 
the moſt profound ſilence. 


When they come up to 
their women, they deliver to them al their finery, 
put on their worſt cloaths, and then proceed as their 
commander thinks fit. n 


Their motives for engaging in a war are rarely thoſe 


views which excite us to it. They have no other end 


but the glory of the victory, or the benefit of the 
ſlaves, which enables them to add to their nation, or 


ſacrifice to their brutal fury; and it is rare that they take 
any pains to give their wars even the colour of juſtice. 


It is no way uncommon a m, for their young 
's fleſh, and war- dances, in 

vl parties, in the midſt of the moſt profound peace. 
ey fall ſometimes on one nation, ſometimes on an- 


ſcalp, or bring home as priſoners. Their ſenators 
wink at this, or rather encourage it, as it tends to 
keep up the martial ſpirit of their people, inures them 
to watchfulneſs and hardſhip, and gives them an early 
taſte for blood. 7 5 | 
The qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and at- 
tention, to give and to avoid a ſurprize, and. patience 


and ſtrength to endure. the intolerable fatigues and 
_ hardſhips which always attend it. | 


| The nations of America are at an immenſe diſtance 
from each other, with a vaſt deſart frontier, and hid 
in the boſom of hideous, and almoſt boundleſs foreſts. 
Theſe muſt be traverſed before they meet an enemy, 
who is often at ſuch. a diſtance as. might be ſuppoſed 
to prevent either quarrel] or danger. But notwith- 
ſtanding the ſecreſy of the deſtination of the party that 
firſt. moves, the enemy has frequent notice of it, is 
prepared for the attack, and ready to take advantage in 
the ſame manner, of the leaſt want of vigilance in the 
aggreſſors. Their whole art of war conſiſts in this: 
they never fight in the open field, but upon ſome very 


| 3 ; not from cowardice, for they 


are brave; but they diſpiſe this method, as unworthy 
an able warrior, and as an affair in which fortune 
governs more than prudence. The principal things 
which help them to find out their enemies are the 
ſmoak of their fires, which they ſmell at a diſtance 
almoſt incredible ; and their tracks, in the diſcovery 
and — of which they are poſſeſſed of a ſa- 

oniſhing; for they will tell in the 


Font equally 
footſteps, which to us would ſeem moſt confuſed, the 


n 
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number of men that have paſſed, and the length of { 
time ſince they have paſſed ; they even go ſo far as | 


to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral nations by the different marks 
of their feet, and to perceive footſteps where we could 
diſtinguiſh nothing. A mind diligently intent upon 
one thing, and exerciſed by long experience, will go 
lengths ar firſt view ſcarcely credible. 

ut as they who are attacked have the ſame know- 
ledge, and know how to draw the ſame advantages 
from it, their great addreſs is to baffle each other in 
theſe points. On the expedition they light no fire to 
warm themſelves or prepare their victuals; but ſubſiſt 


on the miſerable pittance of ſome of their meal 


merel 

mixed with water; they lie cloſe to the ground all 
day, and march only in the night. As they march in 
their uſual order in files, he that cloſes the rear dili- 
gently covers his own tracts, and thoſe of all who 
preceded him, with leaves. If any ſtream occurs in 
their rout, they march in it for a conſiderable way, to 
foil their purſuers. When they halt to eat and refreſh 
thernſelves, ſcouts are ſent out on every fide to recon- 
noitre the country, and beat up every place where 
they ſuſpect an enemy might lie concealed. In this 
manner they often ſurprize a village, whilſt the 
ſtrength of the nation is employed in hunting, and 
maſlacre all the helpleſs old men, women, and chil- 
dren, or make as many priſoners as they judge they 


can manage, or have ſtrength enough to be uleful to 
their nation. 


They often cut off ſmall parties of men in their | 


huntings ; but when they diſcover an army of their 
enemies, their way is to throw themſelves flat on their 
faces amongſt the withered leaves, the colour of which 
their bodies are painted to reſemble exactly. They ge- 
nerally let a part paſs unmoleſted, and then riſing a 
little, they take aim, for they are excellent markſmen ; 
and ſetting up a moſt tremendous ſhout, which they 
call the war-cry, they pour a ſtorm of muſquet-bullets 
upon the enemy; for they have long ſince laid aſide 
the uſe of arrows: the party attacked returns the ſame 
cry. Every man in haſte covers himſelf with a tree; 
and returns the fire of the adverſe party, as ſoon as 
oy riſe themſelves from the ground to give the ſecond 
re, 
After fighting ſome time in this manner, the party 


which thinks it has the advantage ruſhes out of its 


cover, with ſmall axes in their hands, which they dart 
with great addreſs and dexterity ; they double their 
_ cries, intimidating their enemies with menaces, and 
encouraging each other with a boaſtful diſplay of their 
own brave actions. Thus being come hand to hand, 
the conteſt is ſoon decided; and the conquerors ſatiate 
their ſavage fury with the moſt ſhocking inſults and 
| barbarities on the dead, biting their fleſh, tearing the 
ſcalp from their heads, and wallowing in their blood 
like wild beaſts. 
I) be fate of their priſoners is the moſt ſevere of all. 
During the greateſt part of their journey homewards 


they ſuffer no injury; but when they arrive at the ter- 


ritories of the conquering ſtate, or thoſe of their allies, 
the people from every village meet them, and think 
they ſhew their attachment to their friends by their 
bathatous treatment of the unhappy priſoners ; ſo that 
when they come to their ſtation they are wounded and 
_ bruiſed in a terrible manner. The conquerors enter 
the town in triumph. The war-captain waits upon 
the head men, and in a low voice gives them a cir- 
cumſtantial account of every ban ih 4h of the expedi- 
tion, of the damage the enemy has ſuffered, and his 
own loſſes in it. This done, the public orator relates 
the whole to the people. Before they yield to the 
Joy which the victory occaſions, they lament the friends 
which they have loft in the purſuit of it. The parties 
moſt nelly concerned are afflicted apparently with a 

deep and real ſorrow : but by one of theſe ſtrange 
turns of mind, faſhioned to any thing by cuſtom, as 


if they were diſciplined in their grief; upon their ſignal 


for rejoicing, in a moment all tears are wiped from 
their eyes, and they rufh into an extravagancy and 
phrenzy of joy for their victory. 

In the mean time the fate of the priſoners remains 


undecided, until the old men meet, and determine 
10. FA 8 | 


— 
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concerning the diſtribution. It is uſual to offer a ſlave 
to each houſe that has loſt a friend ; giving the preference 
according to the greatneſs of the loſs, The perſon 
who has taken the captive attends him to the door of 
the cottage to which he is delivered, and with him 
gives a belt of wampum, to ſhew that he has fulſi.led 
the purpoſe of the expedition, in ſupplying the oſs of 
a citizen. They view the preſent which is made them 
for ſome time, and according as they think him or her, 
for it is the ſame, proper or improper for the buſineſs 
of the family, or as they take a eapricious liking or 
diſpleaſure to the countenance of the victim, or in 
proportion to their natural barbarity, or their reſent- 
ment for their loſſes, they determine concerning him, to 
receive him into the family, or ſentence him to deatn. 
If the latter, they throw away the belt with indigna- 
tion. Then it is no longer in the power of any one to 
ſave him. The nation is aſſembled as upon ſome great 
ſolemnity ; a ſcaffold is raiſed, and the priſoner is tied 
to the lake. Inſtantly he opens his death-ſong, and 
prepares for the enſuing ſcene of cruelty with the moſt 
undaunted courage: On the other fide, they prepare 
to put it. to the utmoſt proof, with every torment ' 
which the mind of man, ingenious in mitchief, can 
invent. They begin at the extremities of his body, 
and gradually approach the trunk. One plucks out his 


nails by the roots, on: by one; another takes a finger 


into his mouth, and tears off the fleſh with his teeth ; 
a third thruſts his finger, mangled as it is, into the 
bole of a pipe made red-hot, which he ſmoaks like 
tobacco. Then they pound his fingers and toes to 
pieces between two ſtones ; they cut circles about his 
joints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his limbs, which 
they ſear immediately with red-hot irons, cutting and 
ſearing alternately; they pull off his fleſh, thus 
. ed pac nts ar bit by bit, devouring it with 
greedineſs, and ſmearing their faces with the blood, 
in an enthuſiaſm of horror and fury, When they have 
thus torn off the fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and 
tendons about an iron, tearing and ſnapping them 
whilſt others are employed in pulling and extending 
the limbs themſe ves, in every way that can increale 
the torment, This continues often for -five or fix 
hours ay ey Then they frequently unbind him, to 
give a breathing to their fury, to think what new 
torments they ſhall inflict, and to refreth the ſtrength 
of the ſufferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a variety 
of unheard-of torments, often falls immediately into 
ſo profound a ſleep, that they are obliged to apply the 
fire to awaken him, and renew his ſufferings. 

He is again faſtened to the ſtake, and again they 
they renew their cruelty: they ſtick him all over with 
matches of wood that eaſily take fire, but burn flowiy ; 
they continually run ſharp reeds into every part of 
his body ; they draw out his teeth with pincers, and 
thruſt out his eyes; and laſtly, after having burned his 
fleſh from his bones by ſlow fires ; after having ſo 
mangled his body, that it is but one continued wound ; 
after having mutilated his face in ſuch a manner as to 
carry nothing human in it ; after having peeled the ſkin 
from the head, and poured a heap of burning coals, or 
boiling-water on the naked ſkull ; they once more un- 
bind the wretch, who, blind and ſtaggering with pain 
and weakneſs, aſſaulted and pelted upon every ſide 


with clubs and ſtones, now up, now down, falling 


into their fires at every ſtep, runs hither and thither, 
until ſome of the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion, 
or weary of R puts an end to his life with a club 
or dagger. The body is then put into the kettle, and 
this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a feaſt as 
barbarous. f | 
The women forgetting the human as well as the 
female nature, and transformed into ſomething worſe 


than furies, act their parts, and even exceed the men 


in this ſcene of horror. The principal perſons of the 
country fit round the ſtake ſmoaking, and looking on 
without the leaſt emotion. What is moſt extraordi- 
nary, the ſufferer himſelf, in the little intervals of tor- 
ments, ſmoaks too, appears unconcerned, and con- 
verſes with his torturers about indifferent matters. 
Indeed, during the whole time of his execution, there 
ſeems a conteſt w—_— * and them, which ſhall 


exceed, 


' 
ö 
ö 
| 
| 
' 
| 


- houſes ;* which are 
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exceed, they in inflicting the moſt horrid pains, or he 


in enduring them with a firmneſs and conſtancy almoſt 
above human. Not a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtor- 
tion of countenance, eſcapes him; he poſſeſſes his mind 
entirely in the midſt of his torments; he recounts his 
own exploits; he informs them what cruelties he has 
in flicted upon their countrymen, and threatens them 


with the revenge that will attend his death; and, 


though his reproaches exaſperate them to a perfect 
madneſs of rage and fury, he continues his reproaches, 
even of their ignorance in the art of tormenting, 
pointing out himſelf more exquifite methods, and more 


ſenſible parts of the body to be afflicted, The women 


have this part of courage as well as the men; and 
it is as rare for any Indian to behave otherwiſe, as 


it would be for an European to ſuffer as an In- 


dian. 


We do not dyell upon theſe circumſtances of 


cruelty, which ſo degrade human nature, out of 
choice ; but as ſome who mention the cuſtoms of this 
people have inſiſted upon their behaviour in this reſpect 


very particularly, and as it ſeems neeeſſary to give a 


true idea of their character, we did not chuſe to omit 
it. It ſerves to ſhew, in the ſtrongeſt light, to what 


an inconceiveable degree of barbarity the paſſions of 
man, let looſe, will carry them. It will point out to | 
us the advantages of a religion, that teaches compaſ- 


fion to our enemies, which is neither known nor 


| practiſed in other religions; and it will make us more 
- ſenſible than ſome appear to be, of the value of com- 


merce, the arts of a civilized life, and the lights of 


literature; which, if they have abated the force of 
ſome of the natural virtues, by the luxury which at- 
. tends them, have taken out likewiſe the ſting of our 
natural vices, and ſoftened the ferocity of the human 
race, without enervating their courage. 


On the other hand, the conſtancy of the ſufferers in 
this terrible ſcene, ſhews the wonderful power of an 
early inſtitution, and a ferocious thirſt of glory, which 
makes men imitate and exceed what philoſophy, or 
even religion, can effect. 

The priſoners, who have the happineſs to pleaſe 
thoſe to whom they are offered, have a fortune alto- 
gether oppoſite to that of thoſe who-are condemned. 
They are adopted into the family; they are accepted 


in the place of the father, ſon, or huſband, that is 


loft; and they have no other mark of their captivity, 
but that they are not ſuffered to return to their own 


nation: to attempt this would be certain death. The 


principal purpoſe of the war is to recruit in this man- 


ner; for which reaſon a general who loſes many of 


his men, though he ſhould conquer, is little better 
than diſgraced at home; becauſe the end of the ſtate 
was not anſwered. They are therefore extremely 
careful of their men, and never chuſe to attack, but 


with a very undoubted ſuperiority, either in number 
or in ſituation. 


The ſcalps, which they value ſo much, are the tro- 


; Phies of their bravery : with theſe they adorn their | 
d in proportion as this ſort | 
of ſpoil is more numerous. They have folemn days 


appointed, upon which the young men gain a new 


- name or title of honour from their head men; and 


theſe titles are given according to the qualities of the 


perſon, and his performances; of which theſe ſcalps 
are the evidence. This is all the reward they receive 
for the dangers of the war, and the 1 of many 


campaigris, ſevere almoſt beyond credit. They think it 
abundantly ſufficient to have a name given by their gover- 
nors, men of merit themſelves, and judges of it; a name 
reſpected by their countrymen, and terrible to their 
enemies. There are many other things fit to engage the 
curioſity, and even afford matter of inſtructive reflec- 


tion, in the manners of this barbarous people; but 
theſe ſeem to be the moſt ſtriking, and fitteſt to be in- 
| fiſted on in an article intended to give a general idea of 
America. The preſent ſettlements, their commerce, 

and productions, are to be conſulted under their pro- 


per names. 
The following account of the manners, &c. of the 


Indians of Peru, is given by Don Ulloa, in his fa-- 
mous voyage to 2 5-055 


America. 
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tions. They poſſeſs a tranquillity immutab 


" fame moderation appears in their food; never deſiring 
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If what ancient hiſtories have delivered, concernin 
the genius, cuſtoms, and manners of the Indians of 
America, ſhould recur to the memory, the account 
which follows will be entirely different. Indeed the 
diſproportion between what 7 have read, and what I 
am going to relate, is ſo remarkable, that, on a re- 
troſpect towards paſt times, I am utterly at a loſs to 
account for the univerſal change of things ; eſpecially 
when ſurrounded by ſuch viſible monuments of the in- 
duſtry, polity, and laws of the Indians of Peru, that 
it would be madneſs to queſtion the truth of the ac- 
counts which have been given of them ; for the ruins 
of theſe ancient works are ſtill amazing. On the other 
hand, I can hardly credit my own eyes, when I be- 


hold that nation involved, as it were, in Cimmerian 


darkneſs, rude, indocile, -and living in a barbariſm 
little better than thoſe who dwell among waſtes, pre- 
cipices, and woods, But what is ſtil more difficult 
to conceive is, how theſe people, whoſe former wiſ- 
dom is conſpicuous in the equity of their laws, and 
the eſtabliſhing of a government ſo ſingular as that 
under which they lived, ſhould at prefent ſhew no traces 
of that genius and capacity, which formed ſo excellent 


A polity, and fo beautiful a ſyſtem of ſocial duties; tho” 


undoubtedly they are the ſame people, and ftill retain 
ſome of their ancient cuſtoms and manners. But leay- 
ing this to further enquiries, I ſhall give an account 
of the preſent Indians, their genius, cuſtoms, and 
diſpoſitions, according to the beſt information I could 
obtain, from a commerce of ten years with people -of 
all ranks among them, | 

Some particulars in this account will plainly ſhew, 
that they ſtill retain a few ſparks of the induſtry and 
capacity of the ancient Indians of Peru : whilſt others 
will evince, that they are utterly deſtitute of the 
knowledge of certain ſciences which were common 
among their anceſtors; and that they have equally » 
degenerated from their wiſdom in making laws, and 
their regular obſervance of them. 

It is no eaſy taſk to exhibit a true picture of the 
cuſtoms and inclinations of the Indians, and preciſely 


diſplay their genius, and real turn of mind. For if 


confidered as part of the human ſpecies, the narrow 
limits of their underſtanding ſeem to claſh with the 


dignity of the ſoul : and ſuch is their ſtupidity, that 


in certain particulars one can ſcarce forbear entertain- 


ing an idea, that they are really beafts, and even deſti- 
tute of that inſtinct obſervable in the brute- creation. 


While, in other reſpects, a more comprehenſive judg- 
ment, better digeſted ſchemes, and conducted with 
greater ſubtlety, are not to be found, than among this 


people. By this diſparity the moſt diſcerning may be 


miſ-led: for ſhould a perfon form his judgment of 
them from their firſt actions, he muſt neceſſarily con- 
elude them to be a people of the greateſt penetration 
and 7 but when he reflects on their rudeneſs, 
the abſur ity of their opinions, and their beaſtly 
manner of living, his ideas muſt take a different 
turn, and repreſent them in a degree little above 
brutes. 

Such is the diſpoſition of the Indians, that if their 
indifference about temporal things did not extend it- 
ſelf alſo to thoſe that are newer. they might be ſaid 
to equal the happineſs of the golden age, of which 
the ancient poets have given ſuch enchanting deſcrip- 

ſe, either 
by fortunate or unfortunate events. In their mean 
apparel, they are as contented as the monarch or prince 
cloathed in the moſt ſplendid inventions of luxury; 
and ſo far are they from entertaining a deſire for better 
or more comfortable raiment, that they give them- 
ſelves no manner of concern about lengthening their 
own, though half their bodies continue naked. They 


ſhew the like difregard for riches : and even that au- 


thority or grandeur within their reach is ſo little the 
object of their ambition, that, to all appearance, it is 
the ſame thing to an Indian, whether he be creat 
an Alcalde, or forced to perform the office of a com- 
mon executioner.. 

And this reciprocal eſteem among them is neither 
heightened nor leſſened by ſuch circumſtances. The 


more 
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more than what ſuffices ; and they enjoy their coarſe, | 


le diet, with the ſame complacency as others do 
— well-furniſhed tables. I do not indeed queſtion, 


but if they had the choice of either, they would pre- 


fer the latter. But at the ſame time they ſhew ſo 
little concern for the enjoyments of life, as nearly ap- 
proaches to a total contempt of them. In ſhort, the 
moſt ſimple, mean, and eaſieſt preparation ſeems beſt 
adapted to their humour. 2 

Nothing can move them, or alter their minds: even 

intereſt here loſes all its power; it being common for 
chem to decline doing ſome little act of ſervice, tho 
offered a very conſiderable reward. Fear cannot ſti- 
mulate, reſpect induce, or puniſhment compel, them. 
They are indeed of a very ſingular turn of mind; 

—_ againſt every attempt to rouze them from their 


hatural indolence, in which they ſeem to look down 


with contempt on the wiſeſt of mortals : fo firmly 

bigotted to their own groſs ignorance, that the wiſeſt 
" meaſures to improve their underſtanding have been 
rendered abortive ; and fo fond are they of their ſim- 

plicity and indolence, that all the efforts and atten- 
tion of the moſt vigilant have miſcarried. But, in 
order to give a clearer idea of their tempers, we ſhall 
relate ſome particular, inſtances of their genius and 
* cuſtoms, as otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to draw their 
true character. 

The Indians are in general remarkably flow, but 
very perſevering. And this has given riſe to a proverb, 
" when any thing of little value in itſelf requires a great 
deal of time and patience, That it is only fit to be 
| « done by an Indian.” In weaving carpets, curtains, 
* quilts, and other ſtuffs, being unacquainted with any 
better method, at paſſing the woof, they have the pa- 
© tience to count the threads one by one: ſo that two 
or three years time is requiſite to finiſh a ſingle piece. 
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prevail on the ſlothful wretch to ſtir a ſtep with him. 
And it is the ſame thing, if they are to be employed 
in any other buſineſs. ä 1980 

That the Indians may perform the works appointed 

them by their maſter, and for which they are properiy 

aid, it will be of little ſignification to ſhew them 
their taſk : the maſter muſt have his eye continually 
upon them ; for whenever he turns his back, the In- 
dian immediately leaves off working. The only thing 
in which they ſhew a lively ſenſation and alacrity, is 
for parties 07 pleaſure, rejoicings, entertainments, and 
eſpecially dancings. But in all theſe the liquor muſt 
circulate ac which ſeems to be their , ſupreme 
enjoyment. ith this they begin the day, and con- 
tinue drinking till they are entirely deprived both of 
ſenſe and motion, 

Such is their propenſity to intemperance, that they 
are not reſtrained by any dignity of character. The 
Cacique and Alcalde never fail to be of the company 
at all entertainments, and drink, like the reſt, till the 
chicha has quite overcome them. It is worthy of 
notice, that the Indian. women, whether maids or 
married, and Indian young men alſo, before they are 
of age to contract matrimony, entirely abſtain from 
that beaſtly vice; it being a maxim among them, 
that drunkenneſs is only the privilege of maſters 'of 
families; as being perſons who, when they are unable 
to take care of themſelves, have others to take care 
of on. | ' 

heir manner of celebrating any ſolemnity is 
ſingular to be omitted. The — who — = 
entertainment invites all his acquaintance, and pro- 
vides chicha ſufficient for the number of his gueſts, 
at the rate of a jug for each; and this jug holds 
about two gallons. In the court of the houſe, if it 
be in a large town, or before the cottage if it be in a 


Tais ſlowneſs is undoubtedly not to be wholly aſcribed 
to the genius of the nation: it flows in ſome meaſure 
from the want of a method better adapted to diſpatch ; 
and perhaps with proper inſtructions they would make When the gueſts meet, one*or two leaves of theſe 
conſiderable progreſs, as they readily comprehend what- | herbs, with ten or twelve grains of camcha, finiſh the 
ever is ſhewn them with relation to mechanics. Of this repaſt. Immediately the women preſent themſelves 
© the antiquities ſtill remaining in the province of Quito, with calabaſhes or round totumas, called pilches, full 


village, a table is placed, and covered with a Tucuyo 
carpet, only uſed upon ſuch feſtivities. The eatables 
conſiſt entirely of camcha, and ſome wild herbs, boiled. 


and over all Peru, are undeniable teſtimonies. But of 
_ theſe more will be faid in the ſequel. 5 
© This indifference or dilatorineſs in the Indians is 
plended with floth, its natural companion: and their 
Noth is of ſuch a nature, that neither their own inte- 
reſt, nor their duty to their mafters, can prevail on 
them to undertake any work. Whatever therefore is 
of abſolute neceſſity to be done, the care of it is 
left to the Indian women. Theſe ſpin, and make 
the half-ſhirts and drawers, which conſtitute the whole 

apparel of their huſbands. They cook the mata- 
lotage, or food univerſally uſed among them; they 

grind the barley for macha, roaſt the maize for the 
© camcha, and brew the chicha. In the mean time, 
unleſs the maſter has been fortunate enough to get 
| the better of the huſband's ſloth, and taken him to 
work, he fits ſquatting on his hams, this being the 
* uſual poſture of all the Indians; and looks on his 
wife, while ſhe is doing the neceſſary work of the 
family; and, unleſs it be to drink, he never moves 
from the fire-ſide, till obliged to come to table, or 
wait on his acquaintance. The only domeſtic ſervice 


they do, is to plow their chacarita, or little ſpot of | 


land, in order to its being ſown : but the latter, toge- 
ther with the reſt of the culture, makes another part, 
which is done alſo by the wife and children. When an 
Indian is once ſettled in the aboye poſture, no reward 
can make him ſtir: ſo that if a traveller has loſt his 
_ way, and happens to come to any of the cottages, 

they hide themſelves, and om their wives to ſay 
_ that they are not at home; when the whole labour 
conſiſts. in accompanying the traveller a quarter of a 
league, or perhaps leſs, to put him in his way; and 
ſor this ſmall ſervice he would get a rial, or half a 
rial at leaſt. Should the T alight, and enter 
the cottage, the Indian would ſtill be fate : for having 
no light but what comes through a hole in the door, 
he could not be diſcovered; and even if he ſhould 
ſee the Indian, neithet entreaties nor offers would 


Oy" 


| ſpirits are raiſed : then one of 


down at it. When tired with 


all lay down together, without minding whether near 
the wife of another, or their own ſiſter, daughter, or 


of chicha, for their huſbands, and repeat it till their 


them plays on a pi 

and tabor, whilit others .dance, as hey call it, cho 
it is no more than moving confuſedly from one ſide to 
the other, without meaſure or order. Some of thoſe 
who have the beſt voices among the Indian women 
ſing ſongs in their own language. Thus their mirth 
continues, while kept up by the liquor; which, as 
has been faid, is the ſoul of all their meetings. An- 
other odd circumſtance is, that thoſe who do not 
dance, ſquat themſelves in their uſuall poſture, till it 
comes to their turn. The table ſerves only for ſtate, 
there being nothing on it to eat; nor do the gueſts ſit 


intemperance, they 


a more diſtant relation: ſo ſhocking are the exceſſes 
to which they give themſelves up on theſe ſolemni- 
ties; which- are ſometimes continued three or four 
days, till the prieſts find themſelves obliged to go in 

erſon, throw away all the chicha, and diſperſe the 
2 leſt they ſhould buy any more. | 
The hy after the feſtival is called Concho, which 
ſignifies the day for drinking off the remains of the 
preceding. With theſe they begin; and if not ſuf- 
ficient to complete the revel, every one-of the gueſts 
runs home to his houſe and fetches a Jug ; or they 
club for more. This occaſions a new concho for the 
next day; and thus, if left to themſelves, from da 
to day, till either no more chicha is to be had, or they 
without money or credit. 

If the Indians are thus addicted to intemperance, 
gaming is a fault with which they cannot be charged : 
thoꝰ theſe two vices are generally ſeen together, they 
ſeem to have no ſort of inclination for play; nor have 
they above one kind, and that of great antiquity among 
them : this they call paſa, that is, a hundred, as he 


wins who firſt gets that number. They play as it were 


with two inſtruments; the one a ſpread eagle made 


of - 


— — 
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of wood, with ten holes on each ſide, being reckoned 


tens; and theſe holes are marked with pegs to dehote 
every man's gettings: the other is a bone in the man- 
ner of a die, cut with ſeven faces; one of which has 
a particular mark, and is called guayro; five more tell 
according to their numbers, and the laſt is a blank. 
The way of playing is only to toſs up the bone, and 
the marks on the upper ſurface are ſo many got: but 
the guayro goes for ten; and the like number is loſt 
if the blank ſide appears uppermoſt. Tho' this game 
is peculiar to the Indians, it is very little uſed except 
at their revels. 

The common food of the Indians, as above ob- 
fervedz is maize made into camcha, or mote, and 
machea. The manner of preparing the latter is to 
Toaſt the grain, and then reduce it to a flour: and this, 
without any other apparatus or ingredient, they eat by 
ſpoonfuls ; two or three of which, and a draught of 
Ehicha, or, when that is wanting, plain water, com- 
pleats their repaſt. When they ſet out on a journey, 
their whole viaticum is a littte bag which they call 

eri-ta, full of this meal; and a ſpoon, and this 
uffices for. a journey of fifty or a hundred leagues. 


When hungry or fatigued, they ſtop at ſome place 


where chicha is to be had, or at ſome water: where, 
after taking a ſpoonful of their meal into their mouth, 
they keep it ſome time, in order the more eaſily to 
fwallow it; and with two or three ſuch ſpoonfuls well 
diluted with chichay or, if that is not to be had, with 
water, they ſet forward as chearfully as if they had 
riſen from a feaſt, 

Their dwellings, as niay be imagined, are very 
ſmall ; conſiſting only of a little cottage, in the mid- 
dle of which is their fire-place. Here both they, and 
the animals which they breed, live promiſcuouſly. They 
have a particular fondneſs for dogs, and never are 
without three or four little curs in their hut. A hog 
or two, a few poultry and cows, with ſome earthen- 
ware, as pots and jugs, with the cotton which their 
wives ſpin, conſtitute the whole inventory of an In- 
dian's effects. Their beds conſiſt of two or three 
ſheeps ſkins, without pillows, or any thing eMe: and 
on theſe they ſleep in their uſual ſquatting poſture ; 
a they never undreſs, appear always in the ſame 

ard, | | 

Tho? the Indian women breed fowl, and other do- 


meſtic animals, in their cottages, they never eat 
them: and even conceive ſuch a fondneſs for them, 


that they will not even ſell them, much leſs kill them 
with their own hands. So that if a ſtranger, who is 
obliged to paſs the night in one of their cottages, of- 
fers ever ſo much money for a fowl, they refuſe to 
part with it; and he finds himſelf under a neceſſity of 
killing the fowl with his own hands. At this his land- 
lady ſhrieks, diſſolves in tears, and wrings her hands, 
as if it had been an only ſon; till ſeeing the miſchief 
paſt recovery, ſhe wipes her eyes, and quietly takes 


what the traveller offers her, 


Many of them in their journeys take their whole 
family with them; the women carrying on their ſhoul- 
ders ſuch children as are unable to walk. The cot- 
tages in the mean time are ſhut up; and there being 
no furniture to loſe, a ſtring or thong of leather ſerves 
for a lock. Their animals, if their journey is to laſt 
for ſeveral days, they carry to the cottage of ſome 
neighbour or acquaintance : if otherwiſe, their curs 
are left guards of the whole; and theſe diſcharge 
their truſt with ſuch care, that they will fly at any 
one, except their maſters, who- offers to' come near 
the cottage. And here it is worth obſerving, that 
dogs bre by Spaniards and Meftizos have ſuch a ha- 
tred to the Indians, that if one of theſe approaches a 
houſe, where he is not very well known, they fall 
upon him, and, if not called off, tear him to pieces: 
for they know them at a diſtance by their ſcent : and 
on the other hand, the dogs of the Indian breed are 
animated with the ſame rage againſt the Spaniards and 
Meſtizos, and, as the former, ſmell them at a like 
diſtance, ; 

The Indians, except thoſe of them who are brought 
up in Cities or towns, ſpeak no other language than 


their own, calied Quichua, which was eſtabliſhed by 


| 


| 
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the Vncas, with an order for its being propagated af 
over their vaſt empire; that all their ſubjects might 
be able to underſtand each other : and therefore it was 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Vncas language. Some 
underſtand the Spaniſhz and ſpeak it: yet very few 
have the good nature to anſwer in it; tho' they know 
at the ſame time, that the perſon with whom they 
are converſing cannot underſtand them in Quichua; 
nor does it ſignify to deſire and preſs them to explain 
themſelves in Spaniſh, for this they abſolutely refuſe: 
whereas it is quite otherwiſe with the Indians born 
and bred in the towns; for, if ſpoken to in their own 
language; they are ſure to anſwer you in the Spaniſh. 
Superſtition is general among them, and they all 
pretend more or leſs to fortune-telling. This weak- 
neſs is alſo of a long ſtanding among them; and which 
neither the remonſtrances of the prieſts, nor their own 
experience, can radically cure, Thus they employ ar- 
tifices, ſuppoſed charms, and ſtrange compoſitions, in 
order to attain ſome viſionary happineſs, for the ſuc- 
ceſs cf a favourite ſcheme, or other weighty concern, 
In theſe preſtiges their minds are ſo infatuated; that 
to bring them to a ſight of the folly and wickedneſs 
of ſuch practices, and ſolidly to embrace the Chriſtian 
religion, is a work of the greateſt difficulty: and, 
even after they have embraced it, are ſo ſuperficial and 
fickle, that it they attend divine ſervice on Sundays 
and holidays, it is merely from fear of puniſhment; 
for otherwife there would be ſcarce one Indian, eſpe- 
cially of the meaner fort, among the whole congrega- 
tion: Pertinent to this is, among many other in- 
ſtances, the following ſtory. An Indian had {or ſome 
time abſented himſelf from the ſervice of the church; 
and the prieſt having been informed, that it was owe- 
ing to his drinking early in the morning, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, when he had been particularly ordered 


to make his appearance, charged him with his fault, 


and directed that he ſhould receive fome laſhes; the 
uſual puniſhment for ſuch delinquents, be their age or 
ſex what it will; and is perhaps beſt adapted to their 
ſtupidity. After undergoing the puniſhment, he turned 
about to the prieſt, and thanked him for having cha- 
ſtized him according to his deſerts: to which the prieſt 


replied with ſome words of exhortation to the Indian, 


and the audience in general, that they would never 


omit any duty of 8 b But he had no ſooner 


done, than the poor Indian ſtepped up to him, and de- 
fired that he would order him a like number ot jaſhes 
for the next Sunday, having made an appointment for 
a drinking-match ; ſo that he ſhould not then come to 
church. This may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the little 
impreſſion made on them, notwithſtanding all the aſſi- 
duity of the miffionaries; and that tho* continually 
inſtructed, from the firſt dawnings of reaſon, till the 
day of their death, they are found to continue in a 
ſtrange ignorance of the moſt eſlential points of reli- 
gion. Their indifference here is ſo very deplorable, 


that they may be ſaid to give themſelves no more con- 


cern about their ſouls, than about their bodies. And 
tho? I, with pleaſure, allow that there are many, who, 
in the culture of their minds, ſanctity of manners, 
and delicacy of conſcience, equal the moſt wiſe and 
circumſpect; yet the bulk of them, either by that 
groſs ignorance which clouds, as it were, their incel- 
les, and renders them inſenſible of their eternal con- 
cerns, or from their natural depravity, ' are ' hardened 
againſt religious exhortations: for tho' they readily 
grant every thing that is ſaid to them, and never offer 
to make the leaſt objection; yet they ſecretly harbour 
ſuſpicions of ſome evil defign, and leave room for men- 
tal reſervations, which ſpoil all. I am little inclined 
to lay any falſe charge againſt them, eſpecially with 
regard to ſuch an important ſubject: and in contir- 
mation of what I have ſaid, ſhall relate ſome further 
particulars. | 4 
Every Sunday in the year the doctrinal prieſts in- 
ſtru& their pariſh in the articles of Chriſtianity, with 
indefatigable zeal. Alſo, when any Indian is fick, 
they never fail to viſit and exhort him to prepare for 
a comfortable paſſage into eternity, adding whatever 
they judge may conduce to the opening the eyes of 
their underſtandings. He pathetically expatiates * 
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the juſtice and mercy of God, the nature of death 
the certainty of an approaching judgment, and the 
preſent danger of the ſick perſon. After ſpeaking thus 
a conſiderable time without a word from the patient, 
or the leaſt ſign of emotion in his countenance, the 
ood man proceeds to remind him of his ſins; and ex- 
— him to a ſincere repentance, and to implore the 
mercy of his Creator; as otherwiſe his ſoul will be 
— to all eternity. The Indian at length an- 
ſwers, with a ſerene faintneſs “ So it will be, father”: 
meaning, that things will happen as he has ſaid; but 
does not underſtand in what theſe threatened ſufferings 
conſiſt. I have often heard prieſts of thoſe towns, and 
men of parts and learning, talk with great concern on 
this ſubject. Hence it is, that there are very few In- 
dians to whom the Holy Euchariſt is adminiſtered : 
nor would thoſe of the houſe, where a ſick perſon lies, 
ever give notice of it to the prieſt, were they not 
afraid of the puniſhment which the law in ſuch caſes 
inflits : and even as it is, they often neglect this duty; 
and the patient dies without receiving the ſacrament. . 

In their marriages they run counter to the ſenti- 
ments of all nations, eſteeming what others deteſt : 
for they never, of their own choice, marry a woman 
who has not been previouſly known by others ; look- 
ing on it as a ſure ſign that ſhe had nothing pleaſing 
in her. | | 

After a young man has aſked the obje& of his af- 
fection of her father, and obtained his conſent, they 
immediately begin to live together as man and wife, 
and aſſiſt the father-in-law in cultivating his chacara. 
At the end of three or four months, and often of a 

ear, he leaves his bride without any ceremony, and 
perhaps for the wild reaſon above-mentioned : and even 
expoſtulates with his father-in-law, that he ſhould thus 
endeavour to deceive him, by impoſing upon him his 
daughter, whom no body elſe had thought m_— of 
making his bed-fellow. But if nothing of this hap- 
pens, after paſſing three or four months in this com- 
merce, which they call amanarſe, that is, to habituate 
one's ſelf, they then marry; and this cuſtom is Kill 
very common among them, having hitherto proved 
too ſtrong for the joint endeavours of the whole body 
of the clergy to extirpate. Accordingly the firſt que- 
ſtion at the ceremony of marriage is, whether they 
are amannados, i. e. perſons habituated, in order to 
abſolye them of that ſin before they receive the nup- 
tial benediction. They look upon no marriage to be 
legal which is not ſolemn: and according to them the 
whole conſiſts in the nuptial benediction; which muſt 
be given them at the time they join their hands, as 
otherwiſe, on any caprice, they ſeparate; and it is to 
no purpoſe to go about to perſuade them that the 
were married, nor will any puniſhment have the lealt 
effect; for as it does not imply any infamy, the in- 
tention is loſt, It is the ſame thing with them to be 
expoſed to the public deriſion and inſults, as to be 
ordered to ſhew their ſkill in dancing at a feſtival ; 
the thing which of all others they moſt delight in. 
They are indeed ſenſible of corporal puniſhments dur- 
ing the inflicting of them; but immediately after- 
wards are as placid and eaſy, as if they had not been 
touched. This occaſions many things to be connived 
at in them, and other means of prevention to be uſed. 

It is not uncommon among them to change their 
wives, without any other preliminary or agreement, 
than having been Luniliar with the wife of another. 
The former wife, together with the injured huſband, 
concert a revenge; and, if reproached for ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, they hearfally anſwer, that they had ſerved 
them only as they deſerved: and it avails little to ſe- 
parate them, as they ſoon find means to return to the 
lame manner of living. Inceſts are very common 
among them, both as the conſequence of their mon- 
ſtrous drunkenneſs, and from their making no diſtinc- 
tion between honour and infamy ; whereby their bru- 
tal appetites are under no reſtraint. 

If the above-mentioned tempers or cuſtoms appear 
ſtrange; their behaviour at confeſſion is not leſs fo; 
for, beſides having but a flender acquaintance with 
the Spaniſh language, they have no form to direct 
—_— 1 On their coming to their confeſſor, Which 


* 
* 
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is always at his ſummons, he is obliged to inſtruct 


them in what they are going about, and with them 

repeat the confiteor from one end to the other; 

for if the prieſt ſtops, the Indian is alſo ſilent. Hau- 

ing gone thro? this, it is not enough for the prieſt to 

aſk him, whether he has committed this or that fault ; 

but if it be one of the common ſort, the confeſſor 

muſt affirm that he has committed it, otherwiſe the 
Indian would deny every thing. The prieſt is further 

obliged to tell him, that he well knows he has com- 
mitted the ſin, and has proofs of it. Then the Indian, 
upon being thus preſſed, anſwers with great aſtoniſh- 
ment, that it is ſo; and imagining the prieſt to be 
really endued with ſome ſupernatural knowledge, adds 
circumſtances which had not been aſked him. It is 
not only difficult to bring them to declare their faults, 
but even to keep them — denying theſe, tho' pub- 
lickly committed; and it is equally ſo to prevail on 
them to determine the number ; this being only to be 
obtained by witneſſes, and then the ſtreſs is to be laid 
on what they ſay. 

The natural dread, which more or leſs riſes in all 
men at the approach of death, is what the Indians are 
leſs ſuſceptible of than any other people. Their con- 
tempt of thoſe evils which make the ſtrongeſt impreſ- 
ſions on the minds of men is ſuch, that they view the 
approach of death without perturbation: and the pain 
of the diſtemper affects them more then the danger of 
it. This I have often heard from ſeveral prieſts ; and 
their words are confirmed by daily inſtances; for 
when the prieſts perform the laſt offices to dying per- 
ſons, their anſwers are delivered with that compoſure 
and ſerenity, as leaves no doubt but the inward ſtate 


of their mind correſponds with theſe external appear- 


ances, being the principle and cauſe of them. The 
like is even ſeen in thoſe whom their crimes have 
brought to die by the hands of juſtice: and, among 
many other examples, I happened myſelf to be an 
eye-witneſs of one. Whilſt I was at Quito, two ma- 
lefactors were to be executed; the one a Meſtizo or 
Mulatto, and the other an Indian: both having been 
brought into the priſon-chapel, I went to ſee them the 
night before their execution. The former was attended 
by ſeveral prieſts, who in Spaniſh exhorted him to die 
like a Chriſtian, and ſhew a becoming fervour in his 
love to God, faith, contrition, and à deteſtation for 
the crimes he had committed: upon which his aſpect 
and whole deportment ſhewed a ſenſe of his condition. 


The Indian had eccleſiaſtics alſo about him, perform- 


ing in his own language the like kind offices. But to 
all appearance he was leſs concerned even than thoſe 
about him ; and ſeemed rather to be tilling a chacara, 
or tending a herd, than on the eve of eternity. His 
appetite was ſo far from leaving him, as was the caſe 
of his companion, that he was more eager, and, after 
diſpatching his own allowance, would have cleared his 
fellow-ſufterer's plate: ſo that they were obliged to uſe 
ſome force to prevent his eating to exceſs on ſuch an 
occaſion. He talked to the ſpectators with that eaſe 
and tranquillity, as if he was only going to take a 
mort journey. He anſwered to the exhortations with- 
out the leaſt confuſion : when he was ordered to kneel, 
he did ſo. The prayers and acts of devotion he alſo 
repeated word for word; but all the time rolling his 
eyes about, like a ſportive child whoſe weak age is 
diverted by every trifling object. Thus he behaved 
till he was brought to the gibbet, where his compa- 
nion had been carried before kim; nor did he ſhew 
the leaſt alteration even in the awful moment. And 
this, ſo ſtrange to a civilized European, is no more 
than what is common among the Indians of thoſe 


8. | 

This indifference, with regard to death, or intre- 
pidity, if we may term it ſo, ſhews itſelf upon many 
other occaſions, particularly in the alacrity and refolu- 
tion with which they place themſelves before a. bull, 
with no other view than for the bull to run full at 
him; and toſs him ſo high in the air, that other 
than an Indian would be killed by the fall. "He how- 
ever riſes without receiving any hurt; and is highl 


delighted with the victory, as he calls it, over the bull; 
tho 


the victory ſeems to lie on the bull's fide, Wnen 
Ce "2x 
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they fight in a body againſt others, they fall on with⸗ 
out any regard to ſuperiority of numbers, or who 
drops, or is wounded, of their party. An action 
which, in a civilized nation, is counted their height of 


* 


want of thought. They are very dexterous in halter- 
ing a bull at Full ſpeed : and as they fear no danger, 
they attack him with what we ſhould call a great deal 
of temerity. With the ſame temerity they hunt bears: 
and a ſingle Indian, with only a horſe and his nooſe, 
never fal of getting the better of all the cunning and 


rage of this furious animal. This nooſe is made of 


cow-hide, ſo thin as not to be ſeized by the beaſt's 
paws, and yet ſo ſtrong as not to be broken by the 
ſtruggles of the creature. On perceiving the bear, 
the din immediately makes towards him, whilſt the 
animal flies to ſeize upon the horſe. But the Indian 
being come within a proper diſtance, throws the nooſe 
about the bear's neck; then with ſurpriſing celerity, 
having taken two or three turns with the other end 
about the ſaddle, he claps ſpurs to his horſe. In the 
mean time the bear, unable to keep pace with the 
horſe, and ſtruggling to clear himſelf of the nooſe, is 
choaked. This is conſidered as an atchievement of 
admirable dexterity and bravery; and may be fre- 

uently ſeen in the province of Alauſi near the Eaſtern 
Gordil era, where thoſe animals abound. 

A great part of the ruſticity in the minds of the 
Indians muſt be imputed to the want of culture. For 
thoſe who in ſome parts have enjoyed that advantage, 
are found to be no leſs rational than other men : and 
if they do not attain to all the politeneſs of civilized 
nations, they at leaſt think properly. The Indians of 
the miſſion of Paraguay are, among others, remarkable 
inſtances of this, 1 14 the 1 and 
exempl iety of the Jeſuits, a regular, well-ge 
3 . rational men has ow -ſtablihed, 
and the people, from an ambulatory and wage man- 
ner of living, have been reduced to order, reaſon, and 
religion. One of the moſt effectual means for this 
was the ſetting up of ſchools, for inſtructing the young 
Indians in Spaniſh, and in which they alſo inſtruct 
their converts : and thoſe who are obſerved to be of a 
ſuitable genius are taught the Latin. 

In all the villages of the miſſions are ſchools for 
learning, not only to read and write, but alſo mecha- 
nic * 1 and the artificers here are not inferior to 
thoſe of Europe. Theſe Indians are, in their cuſtoms 
and intellects, a different fort of people from thoſe be- 
fore-mentioned. They have a knowledge of things ; 
a clear diſcernment of the turpitude of vice, and the 
amiableneſs of virtue: and they act up to theſe ſenti- 
ments. Not that they have any natural advantages 
over the other; for I have obſerved throughout this 
whole kingdom, that the Indians of its ſeveral pro- 
vinces through which I travelled are alike: thoſe 


of Quito are not different in their underſtandings | 


from thoſe of Valles or Lima; nor are thefe more 
acute and ſagacious than the natives of Chili and 
Arauco. i | 

Not to go out of the province of Quito, we have 
a general inſtance in confirmation of what I have ad- 
vanced ; for all the Indians brought up to handicraft 
trades in cities and large towns, who ſpeak the Spaniſh, 
are far more acute and ſenſible than thoſe who have 
ſpent their lives in little villages ; and their behaviour 
is more conformable to, the dictates of a reafunable 
creature. They are men of abilities and ſkill, and 
have diveſted themſelves of many of their errors: 
whence they are called Ladinos, that is, knowin 
men. And if they retain any of the culpable practices 
of the former, this ariſes from the infection of inter- 
courſe, or from 'a miſtaken notion, that they ſhould 
keep them up, as tranſmitted to them from their an- 
ceſtors. Among theſe are principally diſtinguiſhed the 
barber-ſurgeons, who bleed with ſuch dexterity, that, 
in the opinion of Monſ. de Juſieu and Monſ. Senier- 
gues, ſurgeons to the French academy, they equal the 
moſt famous in Europe. And their intercourſe with 
perſons of a liberal education ſo enlightens their under- 
ſtandings, that they diſtinguiſh themſelves to great 
advantage among their countrymen. It {ems to me un- 


"7 


courage, is here merely the effect of barbariſm and 


— 


—_— 


tempers, reach to an advanced 


A ME 

queſtionable, that if in villages care was taken to in- 
{tru the Indians in Spaniſh, conformable. to the laws 
of the Indians, beſides other acquirements, this people 
would have the benefit of converſing more frequent! 
with the Spaniards, which would greatly improve their 
reaſon, and give them a knowledge of many things, 
for which they have no word in their own language, 
Accordingly it is obſerved, that the Cholos (a name 

iven to the Indian boys) becoming acquainted with 
the Spaniſh, improve ſo much in knowledge, that they 
look on their countrymen as ſavages, and take upon 
themſelves the appellation of Ladinos. 

I am very far from imagining, that the Spaniſh 
language itſelf has the virtue of improving the intel- 
lects of the Indians; but only, that rational converſa- 


tion with the Spaniards would lead them to a know- 
- ledge of many things; and conſequently they might 


be brought to a greater purity of faith and practice, 
and become better members of ſociety. Whereas the 
converſation among themſelves muſt- be very low and 
confined; and what they have with the Spaniſh 
traders, who underſtand their language, turns wholly 
upon traffic. But if they underſtood the Spaniſh, 
they would daily receive new lights, by converſing 
with travellers on which they attend, as well as from 
the inhabitants of the cities, their maſters, the prieſts, 
the corregidors, and others ; and thus grow more in- 
duſtrious and tractable, and acquainted with the na- 
ture of things, of which before they had not ſo much 
as any idea, | 

The Indians in general are robuſt, and of a good 
conſtitution. And though the venereal diſtemper is 
ſo common in this country, it is ſeldom known amon 
them; the principal cauſe of which does — 
tionably lie in the * of the juices of their body 
not being ſuſceptible of the venom of this diſorder. 
Many, however, attribute it to a quality in the chicha, 
their common drink. The diſeaſe which makes the 
greateſt havock among them is the ſmall-pox, which 
is ſo fatal that few eſcape it: accordingly it is looked 
upon in this country as a peſtilence. This diſtemper 
is not continual as in other nations, ſeven or eight 
years, or more, paſſing without its being heard of: but 


when it prevails, towns and villages are ſoon thinned 


owing 


the want 


of their inhabitants. This deſolation is ny 
to the malignity of the diſeaſe, and partly to 

of phyſicians and nurſes: accordingly, on being 
ſeized with this diſtemper, they immediately ſend for 
the prieſt to confeſs, and die for want of remedy and 
relief. The like happens in all other diſtempers ; and 
were they frequent, would be | equally fatal, theſe 
poor creatures dying for want of proper treatment and 


aſſiſtance; as is evident from the Creoles, who are 


alſo attacked by the diſtempers of the country. Some 
of the latter indeed die as well as of the former ; but 
many more recover, having attendance, and a proper 
diet: whereas the Indians are in want of every thing. 
What their houſes and: apparel are, has been — 
ſeen. Their bed is the fame in health and fickneſs : 
and all the change in their food is in the manner of 
taking it, not in the ſpecies itſelf; for however ill 
they may be, all they have is a draught of machea 
diſſolved in chicha : ſo that if any one gets the better 
of a diſtemper, it is more owing to the happineſs 
of his conſtitution, than any relief or aſſiſtance he re- 


They are alſo ſubject to the bicho, or mal del valle; 
but this is ſoon cured. Sometimes, though ſeldom, they 
are. alſo ſeized with tabardillos, or ſpotted-fevers, for 
which they have an, expeditious, but ſingular, cure. 
They lay the patient near the fire, on the two ſheep- 
ſkins which compoſe: his. bed; and cloſe by him they 
place a jug of chicha. The heat of the fever, and 
that of the. fire encr the other, cauſes in him 
ſuch a thirſt, that he is inceſſantly drinking, whereby 
the eruptions. are augmented; and the next morning 
he is either in a fair way of recovery, or ſo bad as to 
be. carried-off in a day or two. | 

They who either eſcape or recover from theſe diſ- 
age : and both ſexes 


Ceives. 


afford many inſtances of remarkable longevity. I my- 
ſelf have. known. ſeveral who, at the age of an _ 


* 


— 
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dred, were ſtill very robuſt and active: which unqueſ- 


tionably muſt, in ſome meaſure, be attributed to the 


conſtant ſameneſs and ſimplicity of their food. But 1 


muſt obſerve, that beſides the different kinds already 
mentioned, they alſo eat a great deal of ſalt with agi, 
the pods of which they gather; and having put ſome 
ſalt into the mouth, they bite the agi, and afterwards 
eat ſome machea or camcha: and thus they continue 
taking the one after the other, till they are ſatisfied. 
They are ſo fond of falt in this manner of eating it, 


that they prefer a pod or two of agi with ſome ſalt to 


any other food. | 

After giving this account of the genius, cuſtoms, and 
qualities of the Indians, it will not be improper to {peak 
a word or two of their occupations, premiting atthe ſame 
time, that this does not extend to ſuch Indians as live in 
cities and towns, or occupy any office or trade, they being 
looked upon as uſeful to the community, and live inde- 
pendently. Others in the kingdom of Quito are em- 
ployed in the manufactories, the plantations, or in breed- 
ing of cattle. In order to this, the villages are annually 
to furniſh a number. of Indians, to whom their maſter 
pays wages, as ſettled by the equity of the King: and at 
the end of the year they return to their villages, and are 
replaced by others. This repartition is called mita: and, 
though alterations ſhould by order take place, with 
regard to the plantations, or breeding of cattle, yet 
it is not ſo in the manufactories: for theſe being oc- 
cupations of which none are capable but ſuch as have 
been properly trained up, the Indian famfies, which 
are admitted, ſettle there, and the ſons are inſtructed 
in weaving from one generation to another. The 


earnings of theſe are larger than thoſe of the other | 


Indians, as their trade requires greater ſkill and capa- 
city. Beſides the yearly wages paid them by thoſe 
whom they ferve, they have alſo a _— of land 
and cattle given them to improve. They live in cot- 
tages near the manſion-houſe : ſo that every one of 
theſe forms a kind of village, ſome of which conſiſt of 
above 150 families. | 


AMERSFORT, AMERSFOORT, or AEMSFORT, 


in Latin Amisfortia,. a conſiderable and ſtrong town, 
and the ſecond in rank in the province of Dirocke, 
belonging to the United Netherlands, ſituated on the 
little river Ems, which runs by its walls, and empties 
itſelf into the Zuyder-ſee. It was taken in 1672 by 
the Marquis of Rochefort for the French; and after 
the death of King William, the populace of this 
city depoſed the magiſtrates, putting new ones in their 
room, but were ſoon quelled, and one of the ring- 
leaders executed. 

Amersfort, which is the principal place of the di- 
ſtrict of Emlandt, takes its name from a ford on 


- the river Ems. It is an old place, and was the uſual 


retreat of the Biſhops of Utrecht, when driven 
out by the citizens, the inhabitants of which fre- 
quently  affifted to | reſtore them. Formerly it was 
but a ſmall town, as appears from the remains of its 
old fortifications : but it has fince become larger; and 
now it takes up near an hour to walk round it. It is 
of no great ſtrength, as a neighbouring hill commands 


it. The — particularly thoſe of the old town, 
er 


are very neat. e are three churches, one of which 
is a large and ſtately fabric. The hoſpitals of Amers- 
fort are equal to thoſe of the larger cities : and here is 
2 public ſchool, where ſeveral perfons of eminence 
have had their education. ' Formerly it ſuffered mnch 
from the Gueldrians, who took it in 1543. It was 
alſo taken by the Spaniards in 1629; but they after- 
wards quitted it: and it was better fortified by the 
Stagay, - e 4 

Their government is much like that of Utrecht, 
and ny enjoy nearly the ſame 1 Formerly 
they had a great trade in brewing of beer: but now 
their principal ſubſiſtence is drawn from feeding of 
cattle, and huſbandry, excellent arable and paſture 
grounds lying to the E. and 8. of the town; but on 
the W. and N. is nothing but a barren heath, which 
is hilly, and therefore called Amersforder-bers; it is 
fix miles long, and nearly as broad. On it two 
rows of trees 1 been planted from Amersfort to 


within ſix miles of Utrecht: but theſe do not thrive 


ſo well there as they do in other places. Juſt upon the 
edge of this kill ſtands Suetſdyke, a palace of the late 
King William. Amersfort hes fourteen miles N. E. 
of Utrecht. Lat. 52 deg: 25 min. N. long. 5 deg. 
20 min. E. 


AMERSHAM, or AGMONDESHAM; a ſmall market- 


town and borough of Bucks. It is very ancient, and 
ſituated in the Chiltern, a ſort of hills which abound 
with chalk; and are covered with beech-woods and 
groves. It lies in a vale, in the hundred of Burnham, 
and not far from Wickham. It lies twenty-ſeven miles 
almoſt W. from London, near the river Coln; is go- 
verned by two burgeſſes, has a handſome market-houle, 
town-hall; and free-ſchool. Its fairs are holden on 
Whitſun-Monday, and September 19th, moſtly for 
ſheep. It lies alſo twelve miles S. E. of Ayleſbury, 
and ſends two members to parliaments though it is 
ſaid to be no corporation. 

AMERSWEILER; a village, with a gentleman's ſeat, in 
the diſtrict of Thann, belonging tv the Sundgau, and 
government of Alſace; 

AMESBURY, AMBRESBURY, AMBLESBURY, or 
AMBROSEBURY, as it is written in Doomſday-book, 
a very old market-town in Wiltſhire, pretty large, and 
ſituated on the E. fide of the river Avon. Its mar- 
ket is almoſt diſcontinued. It is faid to have taken 
its name from Ambrius, who founded here a monaſ- 
tery for Benedictines, long before the coming in of the 
Saxons, which laſt deſtroyed it; or from Aurelius 
Ambroſe, a Britiſh Princes who rebuilt it, and filled 
it with 300 Monks, to pray for the ſouls of thoſe 
noble Britons who were flain by the treachery of the 
perfidious Hengiſt the Saxon, who maſſacred here 271 
of the ancient Britiſh nobility in cold blood, whom 
he had inviteds with their King Vortigern, to meet 
him there without arms, in order to treat of a league 
of — and rejoice together. The treacherous 
Saxon ſaved only the King alive, whom he obliged to 
give him near a third of his kingdom eaſtward, before 
he would ſet him at liberty. The monaſtery was after- 
wards. converted into a nunnery, and Eleanor, King 
Henry II.'s wife, retired and died here: whoſe 

example induced the Princeſs Mary, Edward I. 7s 
daughter; and thirteen noblemen's daughters, to take 
the veil together in this houſe. The Duke of Queenſ- 
berry has a ſeat here, built by Inigo Jones. It is not 
much to be admired ; but the gardens are delightful, 
the preſent Duke having incloſed and planted a fteep 
hill, at the foot of which the river Avon winds - 
charmingly, as alſo through great part of the garden. 
Over this river there is a bridge and Chineſe ſum- 
mer-houſe. The town was conſumed by fire about 
nine years ago, fince which it has been rebuilt in a 
more elegant taſte. It has many good inns, it being a 
thoroughfare from Bridgewater, and the places adjacent, 
to London, from which it is diſtant about *eighty 
miles, as it is about eight from Saliſbury, Here are 

ood trout; and it is particularly remarkable for a little - 
taken in the river, called a loach, which travellers 
and ſportſmen who reſort thither for the diver- 
fion of hunting on the neighbouring downs, put into 
a glaſs of ſack and ſwallow alive. On the river the 
Duke has lately built a handfome bridge, for the pub- 
lic benefit. It drives but little trade; has two fairs 
yearly, viz. on the longeſt and ſhorteſt day. The vi- 
carage is in the gift of the Canons of Windfor, and, 
with Queen Anne's bounty, is thought to be worth 
about 80 l. a year. About a mile to the N. W. of 
this town is Stonehenge, (which ſee). A charity- 
ſchool was erected here in 1715, for fifteen boys and 
as many girls, and an eſtate fettled on it of 201; a 
year. e ate buried the aforeſaid Aurelius, and ſe- 
veral other Britiſh Princes. 

AMIEITRA, a ſmall place in the audience of Crato, and 
province of Alentejo, in Portugal. 

AMIENOIS (county of), in Latin Ambianenfis ager, an 
under-ſtadtholderſhip, with Ponthieu and Vimeu, be- 
longing to Picardy, in the government of the lat- 
ter, together with Artois, in France, It is fo called 
from Amiens its capital; and is bounded by Artois on 
the N. by Santerre on the E. by Beauvaiſis on the 8. 


| and by the country of Caux on the W. It includes 


a great 


AMP 


particularly James Sylvius, who was regius profeſſor of 
2 at Paris, and died in 1555; of the famous 

oiture, of Charles du Frene, — du Cange, au- 
thor of the Latin and Greek gloſſaries; of James Ro- 
haut, author of a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, accord- 
ing to Des Cartes's principles. This work has been tran- 
ſlated into Latin, with excellent notes, by the cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel Clarke, late rector of St. James's 


AMI 


a great part of that tract of land, which was anciently 
inhabited by the Ambrani, from which both the capi- 
tal and country ſeem to take their names. It is now 
call:d Picardy Proper. The river Somme runs acroſs 
this country, which is very fruitful. Formerly the 
Biſhops of Amiens obtained the ſovereignty over it 
from the Kings of France, under the title of a county 
or earldom. S 1185, Philip the Auguſt annexed it to 
the crown. Charles VII. gave it to Philip the Good, Weſtminſter, &c. Amiens lies in the road between 
Duke of Burgundy : and in 1477, Lewis XI. united Calais and Paris, ſixty- five miles S. of the former, and 
it again to the crown. eighty N. of the latter. Lat. 49 deg. 50 min. N. long. 
AMIENS, in Latin, Ambianum, Ambienum, anciently 2 deg. 30 min. E. Js 
Samarobriva, Samarobrica, or Samarobriga, ſo called | AMILIA. See AMELIA, 
from its ſituation on the river Somme, the ancient 


name of which is Samara, afterwards changed into 
Sumina, from which is derived its preſent name of 
Somme; the addition of briva, brica or briga, which 
are only different dialects of the old Celtic word, ſig- 
nifies a bridge. It is the capital of _—_— and 
county of Amienois (which ſee). Amiens is a place of 
very great antiquity, the inhabitants of which fought 
very reſolutely againſt Julius Czſar ; and even took 
up arms againſt thoſe of Rheims, only for yielding 
too eaſily to the conqueror. After this Czfar erected 
here a magazine for his army, and cauſed a general 
aſſembly of the people of Gaul to be convened in this 
city. It was —_— by the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
as alſo by his ſon Marcus Aurelius. The Emperors 
Conſtantine, Conſtans, Julian, Valentinian, Valens, 
Gratian, and Theodoſius, choſe Amiens for the royal 
ſeat in Gaul: yet in 9253 
the incurſions of the Ala 
having been almoſt entirely burnt ; but it was rebuilt 
ſoon after. At preſent Amiens has the title of a vi- 
damy or ſubordinate ſeignory or lordſhip. It is the 
reſidence of a general governor, an upper-bailiff, and 
- under-governor or ſtadtholder ; the ſeat of a generality, 
an intendancy, election, provincial court, mint-office, 
a provoſtſhip for Amienois, and another for Beauvai- 


ſis. It has alſo an office for tobacco and the finances, 


a foreſt-diſtrit, a marchalſea, and a ſalt-houſe. This 
city affords a very pleaſant proſpect, by reaſon of the 
largeneſs of its ſtreets, which are moſtly ſtraight, broad, 
and well-built, as alſo on account of the want of the 
houſes and extent of the open ſquares, of which laſt 
are two in Amiens where ſeven fine ſtreets meet. 
On the ramparts are planted two rows of trees, form- 
ing a delightful walk. The Somme enters the oy by 
three different channels, thro* as many bridges: when, 
after watering ſeveral of the town, they unite 
again at the other end near St. Michael's bridge. Here 
is a noble and ſtately cathedral dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. It is even one of the fineſt in France; its 
columns, choir, chapels, tombs, and paintings, bein 

admirable, eſpecially the gate, which is flanked wit 

two high towers, on-which are ſeveral ſtatues. Amon 


John the Baptiſt. Here is a * Wee a chap- 
ter of St. Nicolas, fourteen pariſh-churches, a ſemi- 
nary, a Jeſuits college, a general hoſpital, beſides 
another hoſpital, ſeveral abbeys and houſes of religious 
- orders. It has a peculiar and independent — 
with an academy of the ſciences and fine arts; which 
till the year 1750 had been only a ſociety of learned 
men. Amiens are manufactured great quantities 
of woollen ribbans or ferrets, ſerges or woollen ſtuffs, 
balf-ſilk ſtuffs, and a great deal of black and green 
| ſoap. The Biſhop is ſuffragan to the metropolitan of 
Rheims; and to his dioceſe belongs, beſides the cathe- 
dral, 12 collegiate churches, 26 abbeys, 55 priories, 
780 pariſhes, 103 chapels of eaſe, 48 communities, 6 
colleges, 2 general hoſpitals, beſides 6 others: and his 
annual income is 30,000 livres. He pays the court of 
Rome a tax of 4900 florins. ce, hilip VI. of 
Valois firſt fortified this _ which Lewis XL much 
improved by additional works: and Henry IV. or Le 
Grand, built a ſtrong citadel for the defence of the 
City, after e place from the Spaniards, who 
had ſeized it by ſtratagem in the year 1597. Queen 
Iſabel of Bavaria eſtabliſhed a parliament here; but it 
was afterwards ſuppreſſed. Amiens gave birth to a 
great many illuſtrious men in the republic of letters, 


2 


it ſuffered very much from 
ns, Vandals and Normans, 


— 


AIX, one of the five diſtricts into which the king- 


AMMERSWEYER, a ſmall town of the barony of 


AMOL, one of the names of the river Gihun, in Aſiatic 
AMONT, or GRAY, one of the four bailiwics or 


AMORGO, MORGO, or MORGOS, ancient! 


Greek convent. 


ocean, in about 130 deg. 


AMOY, or EMOY,, or according as others write 


; _ co 
other reliques in the cathedral is preſerved the head of | 


AMPHIPOLIS, 
 CHRISTIPOLIS, now an almoſt ruined city of — 


dom of Lower Navarre is divided. It belongs to the 


government of Navarre and Bearn in France. 


High Landſperg, in Upper Alſace, and government 
of this laſt name, in France. It belongs to Baron 
Leyhen. Lat. 49 deg. 10 min. N. long, 8 deg. 10 
min. E. | 


Ruſſia. See GI1Hvun. 
diſtricts, into which the government of Franche 
Comte in France is divided. It includes three ſub- 
ordinate bailiwics, namely, Veſoul, Gray, and 
Beaume. 

AMORGOS, an iſland of the Archipelago, in Eu- 
ropean Turkey. It is ſituated E. of the ille of Neo, 
and is not above thirty-ſix mites in circuit, ſtretching 
from N. to 8. It is extremely ſteep towards the 8. 
E. The ſoil is pretty fruitful in corn, and well-cul- 
tivated ; yields oil ſufficient for the conſumption of 
its inhabitants, and produces excellent wine. This its 
fertility, invites thither the Tartans of Provence in 
France. The town here, which is three miles from 
the W. port, is built in the form of an amphitheatre 
on the ſide of a rock, upon which ſtands a caſtle, once 
the reſidence of. the Dukes of the Archipelago, who 
had: been maſters of this iſland for a long time. On 


the ſea-fide, three miles from the town, ſtands a 2 


nve The beſt harbour lies on the 8. 
ſide of this iſland, It is ſituated ninety miles N. of 
Candia. Lat. 37 deg. 10 min. N. long. 26 deg. 15 


min. 


AMOUR, a river, whoſe ſource is in Siberia, a part of 


Aſiatic Ruſſia, in lat. 54 deg. N. and about 120 dep. 
E. long. After running E. through Chineſe Tartary, 
it empties itſelf into the bay of Corea, in the Indian 


long. 


it, A muy, Emoui, and Hya-men; an iſland be- 
longing to the province of Fokien, on the S. W. 

of China. It takes its name from the town, 
which is a convenient ſea- port, on account of the road 
formed by the iſland and the continent, where the 
largeſt veſſels may ride ſafely, and come as near the land 
as they will, the ſea being very deep there. The 
reſort, and conſequently the commerce of this place, 
hath increaſed ſo much ſince the laſt century, that the 


Emperor, we are told, keeps a conſtant garriſon in it 
of 7000 men, under a Chineſe governor. Here the 


Engliſh Eaſt India company had a factory, which the 
have lately abandoned, — have — to — 
where they are not ſo much impoſed upon as they 
were by the Chineſe about Amoy. Near this iſland 
are a number of other ſmall ones: the moſt con- 
ſiderable among theſe is Ponghu. Amoy is ſitu- 


ated in lat. 25 deg. 5 min. N. long. 112 deg. 20 
min. E. | | 


AMPASA, an iſland -on the coaſt of Zang ebar, a 


country in Africa. It is a little kingdom, fituated to 


the S. of that of Siout, and governed by a Mahometan 


Prince, who is a vaſſal to the Portugueſe. The King 


. refuſing to pay his tribute, Alphonſo de Mella, a Por- 


tugueſe captain, deſtroyed his capital city : but, upon 
the King's acknowledging his fault, and making his 
peace, he was allowed to rebuild it. 
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terwards; when the. Athenians who had fettled there 
-" retired, with the aſſiſtance of the Parthians. © The 
; city however continued independent, till Philip be- 
ſieged it a ſecond time: he declared ſolemnly, that 
be would reſtore it to the Athenians ; but after taking 
it he forgot his promiſe; and at length they were 
. obliged to yield it up to him by a fubſequent treaty 
and inhabited wy 

- ſeventy miles N. | 
one hundred and fifty S. W. of Adrianople in Ro- 
mania. Lat. 41 deg. 38 min. N. long. 40 deg. 16 


min. E. N 
AMPTHILL, a conſiderale market-town in Bedford- 


o 


N. of London; its fairs are on May 4, and December 
11, for cattle. It is pleaſantly ſituated betwixt two hills, 


a large manſion-houſe was built in a ſpaciqus park 
at the eaſt end of it, by Sir ' John Cornwall, whom 
that Prince created Baron of Farthop, out of the ſpoils 
taken in France. King Edward IV. to whom it came 


85 


Aivorce: King Charles 1 
Bruce, who, when created Farl of Ayleſbury, hade his 
title of Viſcount from it; and 'was alſo made Heredi- 


whole eſtate here has not long age been fold by the | 
late Earl to the Duke of Bedford. In this place is a 
ſchoob endowed for teaching” thirteen poor children ; 
and an hoſpital with | 
which was founded by Mr. Stone, late principal of 


Aru NANO, one of the thirty: pievi or diſtricts in 


F 
— 


* 


raiſe ooo men. "mm SM 
AMPURDAN,; a diſtrict, to hieb — ( 
AMPURIAS; a town and ſea- port of Catalonia in Spain. 


- of the river; Fluvia,. At preſent it is a- ment place, 
though anciently it was 5 conſiderable It gives 

title of Count; and ſtands 

celona. Lat. 42 deg. 15 min N. long 2 deg. 56 


AMPURIAS, or EMPURIAS; an inland town; on 


cover that part. 


ven whoſe grandſon made ix oer to 
vrhich means it was annere to the erown, and made 


AMP 


donia, in European Turkey, having only its ancient 
grandeur to boaſt of. The firſt name is the oldeſt, 
the ſecond it had anciently from the Turks, and Chri- 
ſtipolis from the Chriſtians who dwelt there. It was 
ſometime the capital of Macedonia, and is ſituated on 
the river Strymon; which about ſix miles lower falls 
into the gulph or bay of Conteſta. The place where 
it was firſt built was called in Latin, novem vie; 
i. e. nine roads. Agnon founded a city there thirty 
years after the defeat of the Perſians, calling it Amphi- 
polis, as being almoſt ſurrounded on every fide by the 
Strymon. It was firſt called Acra, then Eion, after- 
wards Myrica, then Crudemna, Anadræma, and the 
city of Mars alſo. In ancient times it was very fa- 
mous. Cymon, the ſon of Miltiades, having ſent thi- 
ther a colony of 10, ooo Athenians, as judging that 
the place was proper by its ene annoy the 
Macedonians; Philip, the father of Alexander the | 
Great, perceived their deſign, who was no fooner | 
ſeated on his throne, than he made himſelf maſter of 
the city. However, as he could not keep it, without 
weakening his army too much, nor without exaſpera- 
ting the Athenians at the fame time, with whom it 
was his intereſt to keep fair, and who claimed it as a 
colony of their own, he ſuffered the inhabitants to en- 
joy their liberty as an independent republic... Brafidas, 
General of the Lacedemonians, took Amphipolis af- 


Te city is till the fee of an Archbiſhop, 
ſome Greek Chriftians. It lies 
E. of Salonichi, and upwards of 


ſhire, ſwe miles 8. of Shefford, and forty-three miles 


in the hundred of Redborn-Stoke, and almoſt in the 
In the reign of Henry VI. 


by forfeiture, gave it to Edmund Gr 


the [manor of Ampthill; to which place Queen Ca- 
tharine retired, after 2 court upon her 
I. gave it to Robert Eord 


tary Steward of the manor of Ampthill But the 
owance-for ten poor men, 
New-inn-hall in Oxford. 


the country on this fide the mountains, or north-eaſt 
part of the iſland of Cotſica in Upper Italy. It can 


It is ſituated on the Mediterranean, near the mouth 


1xty miles Ni E. of Bar- 
min. E. 
the northern fide of the iſland/ and kingdom of Sar- 


dinia, and in that ſubdiviſion called the Cape of Saſ- 
ſari. It is ſituated amidſt the bigh mountains which 


Lord Ruth- 
nry VIII. by | 


N 
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AMROM, or AMROEN, in Latin Amrana, or ne. 


rum, a ſmall iſland, belonging to the duchy of Slefvick 
in Denmark. It is a oarith fabjeR, both in temporal 
and ſpiritual matters, to the dioceſe of Ripen, and 
is ſituated to the N. W. of Northſtrund, from which 
it is about ſeven miles diftant. It is in the form 


of a creſcent, and inconſiderable for any thing but its 
oyſter-fiſhery, RS les; 


AMSTERDAM, or AMSTELDAM, in Latin Amſte- 


lodamum, or Amſterodamum, though not the firſt in 
rank among the cities that ſend deputies to the States 
of the Province, is nevertheleſs the moſt conſiderable 
for extent, trade, and the ſhare it contributes towards 
the public expences of the ſtate. It is the capital of 
the United Provinces, and is ſituated in North Hol- 
land, in a territory of the ſame name, on the conflux 
of the Y, Het V, or, by abbreviation, T, (a gulph 
of the Zuyder ſea, almoſt dividing the province of 
Holland) and of the Amſtel, from which laſt, and 
Dam, i. e. a dyke or bank, this city derives its name. 
The Amſtel is properly a collection of waters, from 
the Drecht, the Miert, or Mydrecht, and ſome other 
rivulets, the waters of which are ſwelled by their.com- 
munication with lakes, rivers, and canals, cut for the 
conveniency of carriage, or the draining of land: fo 
that it is not eaſy to point out the riſe of that river. 


It does not take the name of Amſtel till it comes to 


the village of Uythoorn, about four miles and a half 
diſtant from Amſterdam to the S. W. This river 
runs into the town under the great bridge which ſtands 
at the Utrecht gate, and dividing Amſterdam into two 
parts, fills its numerous catials, and afterwards. joining 
with the Y, runs with it into the Zuyder ſea, and 
forms the harbour of Amſterdam, which is built on 
one fide of it, in the form of a creſcent. It is a very 
conſiderable ſea- port, and frequented by vaſt numbers 
of merchant-fhips ; notwithſtanding Which, it is very 
difficult of acceſs, a man of war being hardly able to 
enter it: and indeed the whole Zuyder ſea, is ſo full 
of fand-banks and'ſhaflows, as to be ſcarcely practi- 
cable by any but their own flat-bottomed veſſels: and 
this proves their great ſecurity, no enemy's ſhips of 
war ever venturing to purſue them beyond the Toxel, 
and other inlets into this ſea. Tho“ this City be not 
above twelve miles diſtant from the coaſt of the North, 
or German ſea towards the E. yet in all Hollahd there 
is not one ſingle harbour upon that coaft; and the yeſ- 
ſels of Amſterdarn ate obliged to. fail round the coaſt 
of North Holland, through the Zuyder ſei, and come 
into the German ocean. Amſterdam is but of modern 
ſtructure, the firſt mention made of it if hiſtory not 
being before the year 1300, and then only as a ſmall 
and poor fiſhing-town: De Wit has publiſhed plans 
of its ſeveral conditions. Tlie firſt view of it is in 
1342, as a ſmall town on the eaſt ſide only of the 
Amſtel, with one ſtreet in the middle, and five or 1 
eroſs ones: but before the year 1400 it was increaſed. 
as much more on the other fide of the Amſtel. A- 
bout 1482 it was again enlarged on both ſides, and 
ſurrounded with walls. In 1585 having grown popu- 
lous, and beginning to be- the chief ſear” of trade in 
this Beers republic, it was much enlarged; as 
it was again in 1672; and in 1650 it was ſo encreaſed 
as to comprehend 600 acres of ground, whereas at 
firſt it had only 200: arid laſtly, in 167 f, it received 
the vaſt extent it has at wr though ſome part 


of it is not yet built, but planted with ſeveral rows of 


trees, and called the Plantagie, which ſerves as a walk 
for the inhabitants. The city is ſurrbunded with brick 
walls, and a large dite not leſs than'eighty paces broad, 
and very deep, but without a counterſcarpe; and the 
gates of the city are built of free-ſtone, and placed in 
the middle of the courtines, with a clock on each. 
The walls are high, kept in good repair, and flanked with 
twentyrſeven baſtions; all which are faced with bricks, 
and as regular as the figure of the town would permit. 
The harbour is ſtrut up with large ſtakes or piles, 
driven'perpendicutarly into the bottom of the water, 
and jorned together at top by ſtrong beams, placed ho- 
rizontally, with openings between them for ſhips to go 
out and in; but thefe apertures are ſhut up by booms 
laid acroſs and locked, after the ringing of a bell. 

Dd Beyond 
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Beyond the ditch which ſurrounds the walls, is a dam 
or dyke; to fupport the water of the canals, which 


A 


would otherwiſe overflow the neighbouring meadows, 
that are a great deal lower. On each of the city-baſ- 
tions is a wind-mill for grinding of corn; and all 
found the city are vaſt numbers of other miils, for 
fawing of boards, preparing tobacco, making gun- 
powder, and many other uſes. The foundation of 
Amſterdam is laid upon very large piles, driven at a 
vaſt expence, into the moraſs on which it ſtands ; and 
the ſtadthouſe alone has above 13,009 of theſe piles, 
for ſupporting its foundation. | 

The gates of the city are very fine, particularly that 
of Haerlem, being adorned on each fide with large 
columns, and a lion's head on the top of each; in the 
middle, is the city's new coat of arms: and on the 
frize of the inſide of this gate, towards the town, is 
the ancient coat, which was a ſhip wit: ont a rudder : 
and on each fide of this gate is a guard-houſe; the 
one for the burghers, and the other for the ſoldiers of 
the garriſon, who are paid by the magiſtrates, and under 
their command. Beſides theſe, there are four other 
principal gates; before each is a bridge of ſeveral 
arches, with draw-bridges, and another ſtone-gate, which 
is ſhut every night. The bridge over the Amſtel, 
which joins one fide of the rampart to the other, 
conſiſts of thirty-five arches,: eleven of which are very 
high, and eight of them ſhut up, the reſt being open 
for boats to go up and down the Amſtel. This bridge 
is 660 feet long, and 70 broad, with iron rails on each 
ſide. The three principal canals which run through 
the city in form ot ſemi- circles, are the Heere-gragt, 
the Keyſero-gragt, and the Prince-gragt. Their quays 
are lined with free-ſtone, and adorned on both fides 
with fine houſes, and rows of lofty trees. Behind moſt 
of theſe houſes are pleaſant gardens, which being on 
ſeparated by low walls, make the back part of thoſe 
houſes very open and airy. | 

In Amſterdam are no 3 or open places of any 
note, the ground being too dear to ſuffer any part of it 
to be waſte. 

The public ſtructures in this city, as the ſtadt or 
town houſe, the bank of Amſterdam, admiralty, or 
Eaſt India houſes, are large and beautiful; on the 
harbour ſtands the arſenal, and magazine ſor military 
ſtores, both for ſea and land ſervice. Among the 
ſeveral remarkable things here, is a ciſtern or reſervoir, 
on the top of the houſe, capable of containing 1600 
tuns of water, which, by means of leaden pipes, may 
be conveyed to ſixteen different parts of the city in 
caſe of fire. Near the arſenal is the dock, above 500 
feet long. 

"The b of Amſterdam is one of the largeſt 
and ſafeſt in Europe; but at its entrance is a bar of 
mud or ſand, called the Pampus, which might eaſily be 
temoved: but the magiſtrates have left it for very good 
reaſons; for as large ſhips cannot come into the 
harbour without being unloaded, or lifted up and car- 
ried over it, by means of boats called camels, it ſerves 
as a ſecurity to the town, no enemy's fleet being able 
to approach it; and beſides, affords a livelihood to vaſt 
numbers of people, who are continually employed in 
loading and unloading veſſels. The fluices are works 
of great expence _ art, Formerly the city was 
much damaged, by the overflowing of the water, 
which upon the blowing of a N. E. wind, was driven 


out of the 29x £6 ſea, and the V, into the canals in 


the ftreets; which roſe to the firſt floor of the houſes, 
in the lower part of the town, To prevent this, ſlui- 
ces have been made at the mouth of every one of the 
four canals that open into the Y. Theſe are ſtrong 
ſolid brick-works, ten or twelve feet thick, built 
croſs the canals, even with the ſurface of the ground, 
leaving only convenient places for the paſſage of ſhips ; 
which openings are again ſhut up, with very. ſtrong 
flood-gates. 1 
The churches here are generally very fine, as the 
old church, which is a Gothic ſtructure, with a fair 
ſteeple of great height. In it are the tombs of the 
famous Admirals Heemſkerk, who deſtroyed the Spa- 


niſh fleet before Gibraltar; and Cornelius Janz Van 


Amſterdam, ſurnamed the Cock, for his vigilance; and 


—_ 
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here were ſolemnized the funerals of the Emperor 
Charles V. in 1559. The New church is a handſome 
ſtructure, in which are the monuments of the famous 
Admiral de Ruyter, who being wounded in a ſea-fioht 
between the French and Dutch, April 22, 1676, at 
gonna near Sicily, died ſeven days after in the road 
of Syracuſe: alſo in the ſame church, is the tomb of 
the famous Admiral Jean Van Galen, who, though 
the ſon of a tavern-keeper, raiſed himſelf by his bra- 
very and good conduct to that dignity, The Weſtern 
church is a handſome pile, and has a beautiful tower, 
with a large imperial crown of copper at top, 260 ſeet 
from the ground. The ſteeple of the South church is 
237 feet high. The other churches contain nothing 
remarkable. 418 

Beſides the great hoſpital called Gaſthuys, here are 
houſes for orphans, of all nations and religions; others 
for receiving and taking care of expoſed children; 
which ſometimes amount to above 2000 boys and 
girls. Theſe children are taught uſeful trades, and 
kept in theſe hoſpitals till they are in a condition to 
gain their living, and then ſomething is given to eſ- 
tabliſh them. Here are likewiſe houſes for the aged 
of both ſexes, Who have nothing to ſubſiſt on, where 
they are well lodged and taken care of all the reſt of 
their days: and there are infirmaries for lunatics, be- 
ſides houſes of correction, called raſp-huyſes, where 
rogues raſp or ſaw braſil- wood for three, four, ſeven, 
ten years, or for life, according to the nature of their 
crime. When they are incorrigible, they are often 
put into a dungeon where water comes in, ſo that th 
muſt be continually labouring at the pump to avoid being 
drowned. Here are alſo ſpin-houſes, where proſti- 
tutes, and other women of bad character, are kept to 
ſpinning. The principal magiſtrates of Amſterdam 
are governors of the above- mentioned charities, whoſe 
wives and daughters do not diſdain to paſs in their 
turns a day in the week in one or other of them, in 
order to overſee and direct the houſhold management; 
and in general, a prudent ceconomy, and admirable 
order, is obſervable in the management of their rich 
endowments and revenues. All theſe foundations, 
and the good police of this city, hath this ex- 
cellent effect, that there are no beggars in the 
ſtreets, 

One houſe of this kind particularly merits attention, 
and is perhaps the only one in the world. Amſter- 
dam is the perpetual reſort of perſons of all nations, 
who come to it by accident, or about buſineſs, a great 
number of whom have not much to ſpend, uy the 
taverns are in general very dear. Now the wiſdom 
of the magiſtracy has, above a-hundred years ago, pro- 
vided againſt this inconveniency. They have built 
ſpacious edifices, where, all poor gers of both ſexes, 
who are obliged to make any ſtay in this city, are re- 
ceived, ' neatly lodged, and have bed, board, and waſh- 
ing, for three days and nights; during which time, if 


any of them fall ſick, they are removed into a neigh- 


bouring hoſpital. But after the expiration of three 
days, they muſt move from hence, and are not al- 


| lowed to return for ſix weeks; otherwiſe they are ſe- 


* puniſned. Not to mention other excellent 
regulations, which are exactly obſerved and exe- 
* amidſt ſuch a medley of perſons of the loweſt 
claſs. | 8 

To prevent that ſcandalous practice tolerated in ſo 
many Chriſtian countries, through the ſource of an 
infinity of diſorders, namely, that of ſuffering perſons 
to beg in the ſtreets, here are officers to take up all 
ſuch vagabonds, and -convey them directly to houſes 


on purpoſe, where they are forced to work every one 


in his own buſineſs, and in proportion to his ſtrength 
and ability. Here the poor who. want work, aud offer 
themſelves, are received. And what completes the 
police of this country, is, that in Amſterdam, and in 
moſt of the conſiderable cities in Holland, is a public 


"office, where all poor travellers, that can give any ac- 


count of themſelves, may go and take a loaf, a penny, 


and a. paſſport, by virtue of which they are received 
| gratis into the boats which carry paſſengers and goods 


town to town. 
At 


AMS 


At Amſterdam is a ſchola illuſtris, as it is called, or 
kind of academy, where profeſſors paid by the magiſ- 
trates teach the oriental languages, philoſophy, divi- 


nity, law, and phyſic. The Arminians, or Remon- | 


ſtrants, have a'ſo their profeſſors, who are maintained 
by themſelves. The difference in Holland between 
an illuſtrious ſchool and an univerſity, is, that though 
the arts and ſciences be equally taught in both, yet 
the former can confer no degrees, and —_ not ſo 
many privileges as the latter; and has no rector, mag- 
nifiers, nor academical ſenate : and in ſhort, is no body- 
corporate. | 

Amſterdam in general is one of the moſt beautiful 
and richeſt cities in Europe for its bulk. Its fituation 
would very nearly reſemble that of Venice, being 
wholly built upon piles, and divided into ſeveral 
- iſlands, were it not joined to the land on the fide 
where the meadows lie, if we may call a country ſo 
which is pierced and cut by canals. And this whole 
large city is a robbery, as it were, which the induſtry 
and patience of the people have committed on the ſea. 
The vaſt number of palliſades which defend it againſt 


the violence of the waves, on the ſide of the river and 


the Zuyder ſea, is as ſurpriſing as neceſſary, and its 

rt is the rendezvous of all the riches of the E. W. 
8. and N. The vaſt foreſt of ſhip-maſts to be ſeen 
here, makes one imagine himſelf to be in the gene- 


ral mart or fair of the univerſe, and proclaims Am- 


ſterdam to be the ſource and reſidence of ſome of the 
beſt ſailors in the world; for what can otherwiſe be 
thought of a city where ſo many different nations 
center, and where ſuch vaſt riches are diſplayed and 
expoſed to ſale? Add to this, beſides what has been 
mentioned above, an immenſe number of magazines, 
warehouſes, and ſhops, that are filled with the richeſt 
and moſt valuable commodities in the world, teſtify its 
vaſt opulence. Its ſtreets, which are moſtly upon a 
level, afford on all ſides the moſt enchanting views. 
The people ſwarm here; all hands are buſy: ſo that 
every thing is in motion. In one word, here Idleneſs 
bath no footing, no ſhelter: and here reigns Induſtry 
and Commerce, with their inſeparable companions, 
Wealth and Plenty. | 

The ſtrength of Amſterdam conſiſts in its being an 
eaſy matter to cut a paſlage for the water, in the 
ditch round it, into which the tide runs twice a day, 
and ſo drown all the works that can be made in order 
to approach it. Here are no out-works, for they could 
- be of no utility. The platforms are very good, and all 
the bridges are made to draw up and let down. Yet a 
ſevere hard winter would render all theſe fences ufe- 
leſs. And the Prince of Orange, father to King Wil- 
liam III. had in all probability ſucceeded in his de- 
ſign of making himſelf maſter of Amſterdam, had he 
beſieged it in that ſeaſon. We ſhall proceed now to 
ſome account of the trade and manufactures of Am- 
ſterdam. + | | 

This city. alone is in poſſeſſion of half that im- 
menſe trade which the Dutch carry on to the Eaſt 
Indies, and governs the whole. Its commerce with 


Spain, and the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, is very great : nor | 


is it leſs conſiderable to the Levant, Italy, and Portu- 
IJ. Amſterdam engroſſes the whole northern trade, 
which the Dutch carry on to Norway, and the coun- 
tries ſituated on the Baltic, to Denmark, Sweden, 
Pomerania, Livonia, Poliſh Pruſſia, and Muſcovy ; 
together with the greateſt part of Germany. - Navi- 
gation and general commerce, from this city to France 
and England,. are not very great : but the correſpon- 
dence between the banks o Amſterdam, and thoſe of 
London and Paris, and the buſineſs of exchange with 
that ſort of traffic which depends upon banking, is 
very conſiderable. In ſhort, Amſterdam has her ſhare 
in all the buſineſs that is done in Europe, and in all 
the trading world. | 
To this vaſt extent of foreign commerce we ſhall 
add the manufactures, which though carried on like- 
wiſe in other towns in Holland, are more or leſs cul- 
tivated in this opulent city, with exception only to 
delft-ware. A multitude of hands are employed in all 
kinds of ta Here are ſeveral mills, for ſawing 
all ſorts of into different dimenſions ; others for 
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working and poliſhing marble; beſides other mills for 
making gunpowder, grinding ſnuff, and drawing oil 
from ſeed. Here are refineries for ſugar, falt, cin- 
namon, camphire, borax, ſulphur; yellow wax, &c. 
and one may apply to Amſterdam, what Vopiſcus ſaid 
of Alexandria, after ſumming up the manufaQtures 
practiſed here; „ that all the inhabitants follow ſome 
< trade; that the lame and the aged were employed; 
* and that even thofe who had the gout in their hands 
e“ did not fit idle.” 

To fay few words concerning the reaſons which 
might induce the merchants to ſettle in this city, upon 
their leaving Antwerp, preferably to any other town 


in the province; the port of Amſterdam, which is 


the Texel, is not only the worſt in all Rolland, bur 
perhaps in the whole world; and there is no trading 
place of any importance, where the loading and un- 
loading of ſhips is performed with ſo much hazard 
and' difficulty. Between the city and Texel, lies a 
large ſand called the Pampus, as before obſerved, on 
which is ſo little water, that the merchants are obliged 
to ſend their ſhips light into the Texe), and out of it: 
and, beſides the delay and expenc@occaſioned by this, 
the Texel is at the ſame time one of the moſt dan- 
gerous roads in Europe, and ſhips are frequent! 
wrecked whilſt they wait for lighters to Gd, 
Hence it may be obſerved, that the nature of the port 
has little or no influence upon commerce, ſince this 
city has the worſt harbour, with the moſt extenſive 
trade. But if the ſea-port of Amſterdam be bad, 
when once goods are lodged in the warehouſe, no 
place is ſo advantageouſly ſituated for the ſale of them: 
ſince almoſt _ wind ſerves to carry ſmall veſſels 
of tranſport in a few hours to and from the provinces 
of Friezland, Overyſſel, and Guelderland, and to all 
the towns of North Holland, without depending on 
the tides, or any other flux or current. And as it is 
a maxim in commerce, that the view of a certain 
profit is to be preferred to that of an uncertain loſs, 
it is no wonder that the merchants ſhould be tempted 
to fit down here, to overlook the dangers of the 
Texel, and forget the loſſes they ſometimes ſuſtain, 
for the ſake of the other conveniencies, which this 
city "affords preferably to any other; as in reality 
there is no town in the univerſe, where all forts of 
commodities find ſo ſure and quick a market as at 
Amſterdam. | 

There were formerly but very few coaches at Am- 
ſterdam, from a prevailing notion, that the city being 
built upon piles, the rattling of thoſe would endanger 
its foundation. However that apprehenſion ſeems now 


to be pretty well worn out, coaches being as frequent 


at Amſterdam as in any other city of the United Ne- 
therlands. Yet they have no hackney-coaches here: 
inſtead of which, are a kind of fledges, the body 
being exactly like a coach, and hung in the ſame 
manner; but inſtead of wheels, it is carried on a ſledge 
drawn by one horſe only. i 
The principal houſes of buſineſs in this great me- 
tropolis of the Netherlands, among ſeveral others, are 
thoſe of Meſſ. Hopes, Meſſ. Cliffords, and Mefl. 
Muilmans, with whom I, fays Mr. Hanway, from 
whom part of this article is extracted, had particular 
connections, and from whom I received great marks of 
hoſpitality and politeneſs. Mr. Thomas Hope did me 
the favour of a viſit immediately on my arrival. This 
ntleman is no leſs diſtinguiſhed for the great ſkill and 
indyſtry, and extenſive buſineſs, by which he has ac- 
quired a large fortune, than for his ingeniouſneſs and 
abilities, which ſet him at the head of the Weſt India 
2 as the deputy of the Prince of Orange. 

Meſſ. Cliffords, who are related to the noble famil 
of that name in England, have, by extenſive correſ- 
pondence through a long ſeries of years, acquired a 
very conſiderable fortune; and, for their probity and 

politeneſs, are much reſpected by all who have an 
connection with them. Meſſ. Muilmans are well 
known in London, from the reſidence of two of the 
brothers, who are very eminent merchants in that 
ny Their father and brothers in Amſterdam are 
alſo diſtinguiſhed for their wealth, and for the ſhare 

they have in the government of the United Provinces. 
; This 


wor 
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This wonderful city of Amſterdam, as well as 
many other towns of the Netherlands, is .certainly a 

| 4 of art and labour, not inferior to the greateſt 
monuments of human induſtry in paſt ages. It is 
about 220 Engliſh miles from London. Its proper 
name, as derived from the river Amſtel, is Amſteldam, 
j. e. the dam of the Amſtel, which is the name ge- 
nerally given to it in authentic records. From its 
earlieſt beginning, they reckon about 400 years, and 
= from its being incloſed with walls. It yas not 
ill the year 1570 that the Dutch began to lay the 


foundation of their prodigious riches, and naval 


ſtrength. About twenty years before this time, the 
were provoked by the oppreſſive meaſures of Romiſh 


bigotry,” to ſhake off the Spaniſh Jokes and adopt the | 


doctrine of Calvin. The Spaniards exerted themſelyes 
upon this occaſion, upon religious, as well as politi- 
cal principles; but it was not in their power to ren- 
der that confederacy abortive, which at' length united 
the ſeven provinces, and, forming a powerful republic, 
give a j uff occaſion to this motto, Concordia res parve 
creſcunt. © a 

About the year 1600, the love of liberty and gain 
occaſioned ſuch a conflux of people, that the walls of 
the city were extended; ſince that time they have had 


further enlargements, the whole now making about 


three leagues in circumference. Her greateſt ſtrength 
is in the difficulty of acceſs both by ſea and land; 
yet have not the numerous ſhoals, which render the 
entrance of the Texel ſo difficult, obſtructed the pro- 
greſs of her commerce. One ſtriking proof of ceco- 
noiny is very opvigus even in the fortifications of 


this City. 


Fhe ſtreets are for the moſt part extremely clean, 
except thoſe which have canals, much too narrow for 
beauty or convenience. They are rendered the leſs diſ- 


agreeable, as the hired coaches are ſet on ledges, as al- 


ready obſeryed, drawn by one horſe, which do not greatly 
incommode the paſſeogers. Merchandize is alſo drawn 
on ſledges. Theſe are not only the moſt convenient ye- 
hicles for the inhabitants and 5 trade, but alſo calcu- 
lated to preſerve their houſes, hich being built on piles, 
might in a length of time be much damaged in their 
foundations, by means of a great number of wheel- 
carriages. The coaches of gentlemen are, boweyer, 
for the moſt part ſet on Ax but they pay a con- 


ſiderable tax for this liberty. The principal ſtreets, or 


rather quays of the canals, are agreeable, particularly 
the Keyzargraft and Keeregraft, which, are. planted on 
each ſide with ford 5 why 196 £ als ſometimes, throw 
up à very offenſive ſtench, The people. are not at a 


los how to account for this inconveniency: ſome- 


Theſe 


thing is owing to nature; but it is apparent, that 
the diſcipline of the ſtate is relaxed, by the canals 
not being kept ſo clean as the regulations require. 
EL, xr gn hi ſome parts are of a_ conſiderable 
readth. 


The houſes in Amſterd 


is way fo far as har Bl to afford. themſelves time 
for the neceſſary care of their, perſons. he ſame 
them, as with ſome, of mid- 


The entrance of their houſes is generally by. ſtairs 
four or five feet from the ground; and the; fa in 
an 


£#$,#5 


gant. At the worſt, it may plead, its being leſs | 


angerous to a ſtate, than the conſtant expence of 


countenanced in Amſterdam, in a remarkable degree, 
ird as 


*- 


—— 


| 


change, which was finiſhed in 1613. 
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in the walls 26,500 houſes, and about 240, ooo inha- 
bitants : the ſuburbs, though ſmall, muſt add to this 
number. 


The grand rendezvous of the merchants of this me- 
tropolis, as in other great trading cities, is the ex- 
a The interior 
part is 250 feet long, and 140 broad; but much in- 
ferior in architecture and embelliſhment to that of 
London. It is ſupported by forty-ſix pillars, which 
are marked with numbers, and the merchants take 
their ſtands, near parricular pillars, to be found the 
more eaſily. The city of Amſterdam is guarded by a 


_ militia, as the ſafeſt and maſt proper defence of their 


wealth and liberty ; theſe are all burghers, and conſe- 
quently no objects of jealouſy, nor do they cauſe any 
conſiderable expence. 

Wich regard to the ſeveral religions of the inhabi- 
tants, here is great freedom, ſo long as the prieſts 
avoid diſturbing the repoſe of the ſtate, The eſta- 
bliſhed faith is that of Calvin, for which there are 
eleven churches for the Dutch, one for the Engliſh, 
two for the Germans, and two for the French. The 
Roman Catholics are ſaid to have near thirty places 
of worſhip, of which ſome are chapels, and others 


apartments in houſes fitted for that purpoſe. Beſides 


theſe, there are Lutherans and Anabaptiſts: the Jews 
alſo are in no ſmall number, and have two ſynagogues 
as in London; one ſor the Germans ; and the other, 

hich is very fine, and all built of free- ſtone, for the 
8 But of all theſe different religions, none 
but the Calviniſts are allowed the uſe of bells. The 
States very cautiouſly preſerve their ſupremacy, by in- 
validating all marriages, not made according to the 
rites of the eſtabliſhed church, unleſs the parties firſt 
engage themſelves in form before the civil magiſtrate ; 
and when that is done, they may perform the cere- 
monies of their reſpective religions as they think 


Proper. 
Nothing adds more to the 1 this city, as 
well as of the country in general, than the plantati- 
ons of trees for public uſe and pleaſure; an inclination 
which ſeems to preyail very much, and is highly 
worthy of imitation. In England things of this ſort 
are often done; but more for the private gratification, 
than the general delight of the people; ſo that the 
lower claſſes are the more apt to crqwd to gardens, 
where they pay their money, waſte their time, and 


: ſometimes debauch themſelves with exceſſes. We may 
' obſerve, however, to the honour of Great Britain, that 
within theſe thirty, years great improvements have been 


made in many parts of the kingdom. Works of this 


nature for the public recreation are certainly worthy 


of the beſt citizens, the moſt; zealous, patriots, and 
greateſt princes. 90112 HE: 
In 1585, Amſterdam, appears to have bean the chief 


| trading place in the United Provinces, when it was 


firft begun to be fortified; and conſiderable additions 


were made to its fortifications. in 1672, when Lewis 


XIV. invaded, and, over-run the country. Though 
perſons. of every nation and ſect of religion in Europe 


are tolerated. in their reſpectiye perſuaſions, none are 


admitted, to a ſhare, in the government, but thoſe of 
the Calviniſtic or Preſbyterian religion. All however 
apply themſelves indefatigably to the amaſſing of wealth, 
money being the idol moſt. worſhipped in this coun- 
try. Amſterdam is ſituated 200 miles E. of London, 
. E. of Rotterdam, 17 from Hoorn, in N. Hol- 
and, towards the S. and 28 from the Hague to 
the N. E. Lat. 52 deg. 20 min. N. long. 4 deg. 30 


min. 


AMSTY, a. pariſh. of Hertfordſhire, through which 


— — 


paſſes the Roman road, called Herman-ſtreet, and all 
the way upon it are found the remains of camps and 
ſtations, exactly according to Antoninus's itineray- 
The caſtle which anciently ſtood here, is ſaid to have 


deen built by Euſtace Earl of Boulogne, at the con- 


queror's command: and probably here were fortifiea- 


tions before. It conſiſted of a ſteep, ot round artifi- 


cCial hill, which, remains yet; and a large and deep 


ſoſſe about it, out of which probably the mount was 
made. In King John's time, the Barons made another 
retrenchment 8. of it; which. would contain a ban 

n 
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fon as numerous as the caſte could hold. Henry III. 
obliged Nicolas de Aveſtic to demoliſh the additional 
fortification, and keep up only the old one. The 
church here was built in the reign of the ſaid King 
Henry, and, as they ſay, out of the ſtones of the de- 
moliſked fortifications, made additional to the caſtle. 
It is certainly very old, and built with a low tower in 
the middle, and two ailes. The chancel is of later 


date, being perhaps rebuilt with the materials of the 


AMT (das Dentſche, i. 


former. It is large and lofty, with ſtalls, as if intended 


for a choir. 
b e. the German bailiwic), one 
of the three large diſtricts (Nancy, and Voſge or 
Vauge, being the other two), into which the duchy 
of Lortain is divided. It is ſituated in the govern- 
ment of the latter, and of Bar, now belonging to 
France; and lies along the river Saar or Sarre. [t takes 
its name from the inhabitants ſpeaking the German 
language. 


AMU, one of the names of the river Gihun, in the 
Aſiatic part of the Ruſſian empire. See GIHUN. 
AMUR, a famous and conſiderable river of Aſiatic Ruſ- 


call it I 


ſia; it is one of thoſe ſtreams that falls into the Eaſ- 
tern ocean. Formerly it bore the name of Charan- 
muran: but at preſent the Chineſe and Manſchures 
It goes alſo under the names of 
Jamur, Onon, Helong-kiang, and Schilka. It con- 
ſiſts of the united ſtreams of the rivers Schilk and 
Argun; and is navigable down to the ſea, and has 
uncommon. plenty of fiſh. Its whole courſe compriſes 
about 4.00 miles in length. 


AMUL, AMOL, or OMOAL, a large inland-town of 


clining a little ſputhwards. 


Tubriſtan, a province of Perſia, in Aſia. It is fitu- 
ated near the mountains, and contains 3000 houſes, 
and lies 45 miles diſtant from Ferabath, to the W. in- 
Sir Thomas Herbert ſays, 


that this town is inhabited by ſuch numbers of ſtran- 


cepted, is kept Sabbath by one ſect or other. 


gers, that all the days of the week, Wedneſday = 
he 


ſite of the town is upon a large plain, in a pleaſant 


. and fruitful ſoil, and is guarded by a ſtrong fair caſtle 


moated round. In the principal moſques, are buried 


they ſay, 444 princes and prophets; whence ariſes a great 


veneration in the people for it. According to Taver- 


- Nier, they drive a conſiderable trade in proviſions to 


. uſeful contrivance was projected, and fi 


number of new buildings about 


pence in 222 and keeping 
f 


city of 


Bakara, eſpecially in plums, great plenty of which 
the ſoil here produces; and they are a delicious ſort of 
fruit. 


AMWELL, a village of Hertfordſhire, ſituated a little to 


the 8. of Ware. It is famous for giving riſe to the 
New river, which ſupplies London with the greateſt 
part of its water; after proceeding in a direct courſe by 
the church of Amwell, it receives a ſpring that flows 
very plentifully. It is twenty miles from London, but 
the courſe of the river is computed at gw 3c This 
begun, by 

Sir Hugh Middleton; who, by the aſſiſtance of the 
„ and by aid of an act of parliament, 
brought it to perfection; but to the great diminution 
of his private fortune. The yearly profits of the river, 
(but doubtleſs theſe muſt be annually increaſing from the 
Cs have been 

computed ſome years ago at 30,0001. and the ex- 
it up is faid to 


amount to half the profits. Originally it was divided 


into ſeventy-two ſhares, one moiety of which be- 


longed to private perſons, and the other to the crown ; 


King James I. for the ſake of his favourite palace at 


Theobald's, being a great promoter of it. Thecrown's 
moiety has ſince come into private hands, who how- 
ever have no ſhare in the management; for the cor- 


poration conſiſts of twenty-nine of the proprietors, 
of the firſt thirty-ſix ſhares. This river in fact draws 
moſt of its water from the river Lee; which being 


further 


the n of the city of London, that community 
oppoſed a bill brought into parliament, for giving 
wer to the New River Company, to be- 
nefit itſelf by the river Lee: but the oppoſition not 
availing, the bill paſſed into a law, in the ſeſſion 
held A. D. 1738-9. The governors of the New 
River Company agreed with the proprietors of the 


| * lying on the Lee, for a cut of two cubic feet 
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of water from the ſaid river, at a certain rate: and, 
after their agreement, they told them they would 
double their price, for a four foot cut of the ſame 
dimenſions; which the proprietors conſented to, not 
conſidering the great diſproportion of the two cuts, 
they being drawn into it at once, or by ſud- 
den ſurprize. This cut of the Lee ſupplies the 
largeſt ſhare of the New River water. In gratitude 
to the firſt projector, Sir Hugh Middleton, it is ſaid 
— company allows an annuity to his poor deſcen- 
ants. 


ANADIR, a conſiderable river in the Aſiatic part of 


the Ruſſian empire; it is one of thoſe that empty 
themſelves into the Eaſtern ocean. 


ANAGNI, ANANIA, AGNANIA, anciently ANAG= 


NIA, a ſmall wa of. the Campagna di Roma, a pro- 
vince in the Eccleſiaſtical State, in the middle part of 
Italy. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, who is immediately 
ſubject to the Pope, and is ſituated upon an eminence 
in the Via Latina, but now almoſt gone to ruin. In 
the territory belonging to it, are the hot waters anci- 
ently called Thermæ Aninæ. This territory is now 
called Fumerolli, on account of the ſtreams which 
ariſe from them. Theſe baths are of ſovereign efficacy, 
particularly againſt the .gout and other chronic difſ- 
orders. Marc Antony married Cleopatra in Anagni, 
after he had divorced Octavia, Auguſtus's ſiſter. It 
was the birth-place of Pope Boniface VIII. who re- 


tired to it for ſhelter, from Puilip the Fair of France, 


in hopes that his countrymen would have ſtood by 
him: he was, however, taken priſoner by that Prince, 
but the Anagnians, aſhamed of having ſo poorly de- 
fended him, reſcued him out of the hands of the 
French three days after. The Pontiff died of grief in 
a few days, at the inſults he received during his ſhort 
confinement. This city gave birth alſo to three other 
Popes, namely, Innocent III. Gregory IX. and Alex- 
ander IV. It lies thirty-two miles E. of Rome, and 


| ſixteen from Paleſtrina to the N. Lat. 44 deg. 6 min. 


N. long. 15 deg. 55 min. E. 8 
APINN, a trading place, and harbour for 
fiſning- boats, belonging to what is called in Iſlandic, 
the Snaſells-neſs-ſyſiel ; and in Daniſh, Sneefields-nes- 
ſyſlel, one of the ſeven ſubdiviſions of the Weſtern 


uarter of Iceland. 
AN 


AMABOE, or ANNEMABOE, a town of Guinea 
Proper, in Africa. It is fituated three leagues below 
Cape-Coaſt caſtle; and here the Engliſh have had a fort 
and factory of the ſame name, but relinquiſhed both for 
want of ſupport, before the year 1730. It has lately 
been found neceſſary to be rebuil: on the Engliſh ac- 
count, the French having ſupplied their ſugar-colonies 
from hence, where they have no right to trade, with vaſt 
numbers of the choiceſt negroes on the whole coaſt, 
and having alſo attempted to build a fort there, ſince 
the Engliſh have abandoned it. Of itſelf it is a place 
of very conſiderable trade; and beſides, the factor of 
the Royal African company always uſed to keep a 
number of ſlaves there, to anſwer the demands of in- 
terlopers, or private. traders, who, wanting diſpatch, 
were made to pay a higher price for ſlaves than is 
paid any where elſe on this whole coaſt. Lat. 5 deg. 
2 min. N. long. 3 deg. 43 min. W. | 

Natolia), or Afia Miner, a 
province of Aſiatic _ Formerly it had the 
name of Aſia ſimply, as alſo by way of eminence, 
on account of its being the beſt * in this quarter 
of the world, and adorned with vaſt numbers of noble 
and opulent cities, and conſiderable ſtates. It is at 
preſent diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Aſiatic 
regions, by the epithet of Minor, or Aſia the Les, It 


had the name of Anatolia, on account of its eaſtern 


ſituation from Europe; and on the ſame account it has 
been, and {till is, called the Levant. It is a peninſula + 
of a conſiderable breadth - and length, jutting out be- 
tween the Mediterranean on the S. and the Euxine 
or Black Sea on the N. quite tv the Archipelago on 
the W. and the ſea of Marmora on the N. W. 8 
that it is bounded on the N. by the Helleſpont, Pro- 
ntis, the Thracian Boſphorus, and Euxine ſeas, or 
Kara Denghi, as the Turks call it; on the N. W. by 
Arme- 


the ſea of Marmora; on the E. by Georgia, 
E e nia, 


—ͤ— 
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- through the Turkiſh 


ANA 


nia, Turcomannia, and the eaſtern part of the Medi- 


terranean; on the 8. by Syria and the Levant, alſo 
by the Euphrates, dividing it from Turcomannia and 


- Diarbeck or Diarbeckr; and on the W. by the Archi- 
pelago. This province extends itſelf between lat. 37 


and 41 dep. 30 min. N. and from long. 27 to 40 deg. 
E. * utmoſt length from E. to W. is computed to 


be about 600 miles, and its breadth from S. to N. 


about 320. 
Anatolia, in its largeſt ſenſe, includes the ancient 
rovinces of Galatia, Paph'agonia, Bithynia, Pontus, 
yſia, Phrygia, Lydia, Mzonia, Kolis, Ionia, Caria, 


Doris, Pamphilia, Pifidia, Cappadocia, Lycia, Lyca- | 


oniz, and Cilicia, At preſent geographers divide it 
into four parts or governments, which the Turks call 
Beglebelios, and thoſe according to their ſituation ; 
1. Anatolia, properly ſo called, on the weſtern part. 
2. Carmania, on the ſouthern; 3. Aladulia, on the 
eaſtern; and, 4. Amaſia, on the northern part: 
which are again ſubdivided into the following diſ- 
tricts 


In Anatolia propria. Chiutaia, or Kiotaya, Burſa, 
Angouri, Bolli, iangare, Iſmyr, or Smyrna, and 


Aiyaſolug, or Epheſus. 


in Caramania. Cogni, or Iconium, Tiagma, Sca- 
lemur, Satalia, and Tarſun. 
In Aladulia. Maraz, Sis, Sarmuzada, Lajazzo, and 


- Adena. 


In Amaſa. Amaſia, Toccat, Silvas, Trebizond, 


Arſinga, and Charaiſſar. 


Each of theſe diſtricts is again divided into two or 
more Sangiacs, containing a certain number of Ziamets 
and Timars, the nature of which ſee under Turkey ; 
as alſo the number of them, under each of the four 
diſtricts above-mentioned. h [ 

The chief cities belonging to each province of Ana- 


tolia, including thoſe ancient ones which formerly 


made a figure, though the greateſt part oft them are, 


ſtate, are as follows : 


I. Anatolia Proper. 
In Bithyma. Pruſa, or Burſa Metropolis, Chalcedon, 


or ſunk into a deplor 


Nice, Nicomedia, and Libufta. 


In Myſia and Phrygia. Cyzicus, Parium, Lamſa- 
cus, Abydos, Troy, Troas, Alexandria, Scamandra, 
Aﬀos, Pergamus, cepſis, Antandros, and Pitana. 

In olis and Jonia. 
ccea, a, Urla, or Clazomene, Ærythræa, Teos, 
Lebidos, Colophon, Ephefus, and Priene. 

In Caria and Doris. Miletum, Palatſchia, Hera- 

origlia, Mylaſa, Amyzoa, Alabanda, Stratonice, 
Alynda, Myndos, Halicarnaſſus now Nefs, Ceramus, 
Cnidos, and Oreſſa. 

In Lydia or Maœonia. Sardis, Philadelphia now 
Allah-ſchyer, or the city of God, Thiatyra now Al- 
_ yneſia, Guzel-hiffer, Laodicea now Eſki- 
hiflar, | 

In Phrygia Major. Cotiæum now Chiutaya, Gor- 


diem, Midæum, Apamia, Coloſs, Hierapolis, Synneda, 
* and Tiberopolis. 


'Galatia. Peſſinus, Germa, Therma, Ancray now 
Anguri, and Amurium. | | 

In Paphlagonia. Heraclea, now Penderachi, Amaſ- 
tris now Somaſtro, Clautianopolis now Caftrimena, 
Teuthramia now Tripoli, Amiſius now Simiſio, 
Pompeiopolis, Gangura, and Jonopolis. 

Thoſe in the three other provinces of Aſia Minor. 

In Pontus Galaticus. Amaſia, Themiſcyra, and Co- 
mana. 
In Pontus Ptalemaicus. Toccat, and Sebaſtia. 

In Pontus C cia. Trebizond, Pharnacia, Iſcho- 
polis, and Cerauſus. 


* 


HI. In Aladulia, namely Cappadocia, and part of Ar- 


menia Minor. 


Suvas, Caifar Nazianzum, and ſh, th 
preſent capital, n. 4 Ms the 


anny, either totally ruined, 


4 


* 


| 


— > 


ea, Myrina, Cuma, Pho- | 


run with weeds and brambles. 


theatre, near Smyrna. 


and built in honour of Auguſtus, as appe 


| 
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IV. Thoſe in the provinces of Carmania are, 


In Lycia, Telmeſſus, Patara, Xanthus, Myra, 
Olympius, Phaſelis, Pinaria, &c. | 

n Pamphylia. Attalia now Satalia, Perga, Aſpen- 
dus, 7 — now Candalor. | mY 

In Piſidia. Sangalafſus, Antioch, Piſidia, and Te- 
meſſus. | 

In Lycamia., Lyitra, Derbe, Iſauria, and Iconium 
now Cogni. | 

In Cilicia. Silenus, Stalmura, Sole, Adena, Tar- 


ſus now Theraſſa, Mopſueſta, and Iſſus now Ai. 


AZzZO, 


The chief iſlands on the coafts of Aſia Minor are, 


Tenedos, Leſbos, Chios now Scio, Samos, Icaria, 
Patmos now Patmoſa, Leria now Lero, Claros, Aſty- 
alea now Stampola, Carpathus now Scarpanto, 
Rhodes, and Cyprus ; all which, with their cities, 


| ſee under the reſpective words. 


This whole country-is naturally of a rich, fertile 
ſoil, and the air healthy; though the Turkiſh 
8 has almoſt reduced Aſia Minor to a deſart. 

ith regard to antiquities in this once noble and 
famous country, ſcarcely any thing is to be met 
with but ruins. The very fields, though naturally 
rich, and well-watered, lie uncultivated, and are over- 
Thoſe few plains 
which are cultivated, though after the Turkiſh me- 
thod, that is, in a ſlovenly manner, yield excellent 
corn of ſeveral ſorts, fruits of all kinds, exquiſite 
grapes and wine, the faireſt olives, citrons, lemons, 
oranges, figs, dates, &c. beſides plenty of coffee, rhu- 
barb, balſam, opium, galls, and other valuable drugs 
and gums. To which may be added, twiſted cotton, 
filk, grogram, yarn, goat's hair, carpets, tapeſtries, 
calicuts, cordovans of various colours, quilted cover- 
lids, which are exported from hence to Europe. 

Here is a conſiderable number of rivers, the princi- 
pal of which are, the Zagari or Sangarius, Porteni, 
Aitoeſu, Ali, Hali or Otmigiut, and the Iris or Catal- 
mach, which empty themſelves into the Euxine ſea ; 
Jechel-Irma or Green river, that falls into the Kara 
or Black river, which diſcharges itſelf into the Eu- 
phrates; Satalia, Cydnus or Caraſu, and Xanthus or 
Sirbis, which run into the Mediterranean; Madre, 
anciently Mæander or Meandrus, Cranicus, Cayſter, 
Cayſtrus or Caraſou, Samander or Scamandra, and 
Hermus now Sarabat, which receives the Pactolus, 
Caicus, Caſtri or Girmaſti, and falls into the Archi- 
pelago. | 

In this province are ſome conſiderable lakes, the 
largeſt of which the Turks call Guol-bug-ſkau, ex- 


mY in length from long. 32 deg. to 33 deg. 20 
min. 


. and from lat. 37 deg. 40 min. to 38 deg. 10 
min. N. being about fifty miles in length, and twenty- 
two in breadth. 

The only natural rarity in this country, is a certain 


kind of earth which boils up out of the ground, and 


always gathered before ſun-riſe, and in ſuch quantities, 
that many camels are employed in carrying loads of 
it to ſoap-houſes at ſome diſtance off, where, being 
mixed and boiled with oil for ſeveral days, it becomes 
an excellent ſoap, which is in great requeſt, and a con- 
ſiderable traffic is made of it by the inhebicunce. The 
Franks call it ſoap- earth; and it is found in the neigh- 
bouring plains about Smyrna. 

Here are great numbers of artificial curioſities, as, 
1. The remains of an ancient Roman circus and 
2. About two ſhort days jour- 
ney from that city, are ſome rudera of the ancient 
"Thiatyra, where are till about ten or twelve remark- 
able inſcriptions to be ſeen. 3. At Mylafla, anciently 
Melaffo, in Caria, among other antiquities, isa magni- 
ficent marble temple dedicated to the Genius of Rome, 
ars from 
an infcription Kill entire, which is to be ſeen on the 
front: a ſtately column, called the pillar of Menander, 
and à curious temple. 4. At Epheſus are ſtill re- 
maining ſeveral ancient churches, particularly that of 
St. John, the moſt entire of them all, Ly ore a 
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Turkiſh moſque. 5. At Laodicea, now only 4 haunt 
of wild beaſts and fowls, are ſtill extant three noble 
theatres of white marble, and a ſtately circus, all en- 
tire. 6. At Sardis, now a poor dirty village, though 
anciently the ſeat of the rich Crœſus, are the remains 
of ſome ſtately edifices, with ſeve:al mutilated inſcrip- 
tions. 7. At Pergamos, famous for the firit invention 
of parchment, are the ruins of a palace of the an- 
cient Kings of Atalus, with the old Chriſtian church 
of St. Sophia, now a moſque. 

In Aſia Minor, the religion is the ſame as in Tur- 
key in Europe, where only Mahometaniſm is eſta- 
blithed ; and Chriſtianity of all denominations, and 
Judaiſm, are barely tolerated: fo that the Patriarchs, 
Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, whether Greeks or Arme- 
nians, as well as their ſees, churches, and congrega- 
tions, are not only kept under a ſtate of deplorable po- 
verty and ſervitude, but thoſe prelates are depoſed, 
changed, promoted, or oppreſſed, at the will of the 
Sultan and his miniſters. 

The principal Greek patriarchs, beſides that of 
Conſtantinople, are thoſe of Jeruſalem, Alexandria, 
and Antioch. "The Armenians have oniy two of 
them; the firſt reſiding at Ecmeſan, a monaſtery in 
Georgia, and the other at Sis in Aladulia. Beſides 
theſe, the Neſtorians are allowed one, whoſe reſi- 
ſidence is commonly at Moſſul, in the province of 
Diarbeckr. 

The archbiſhoprics ng to the Greeks are He- 
raclea, Saloniki, Athens, Malvaſia, Amphipolis, Nea- 
poli di Romania, Lariſſa, Adrianople, Corinth, Nico- 
fia, Janna, Monembaſia, Methymna, Phanarion, Pa- 
tras, Proconeſſus, Amaſia, Scutaria, Tyre, Tyana, 
and Berytus. | 

The principal biſhoprics of the Greeks are An- 
cyra, Cyzicus, Epheſus, Chalcedon, Nice, Nicomedia, 


Smyrna, Trebizond, Drama, Mitylene, Serra, Chriſ- 


tianopolis, Iconium now Cagni, Nova-Ceſarea, Chios, 
Rhodes, and St. John d'Acre. Not to mention thoſe 
of tie Armenians, Neſtorians, and Popiſh titulars. 
Sects of learning can hardly be expected, where the 
eſtabliſhed religion inſpires men with a contempt of all 
literature. So that excepting ſome few academies, 
which the Jeſuits and ſome other orders of the Romiſh 
church have, with great difficulty, been allowed to 
erect here, and ſome few Greek and Armenian ſchools, 
in which children learn to read, or perhaps write, 'no 
other ſeminaries are to be met with in this vaſt coun- 
try. And in general the clergy of all denominatigns 
here are very ignorant, except thoſe who have tra- 
yelled, or come hither from _—_ countries. — 
principal languages ſpoken in this country, as in Eu- 
— Turkey, : are the Turkiſh, — and Arme- 
nian; the Latin among the Roman Catholics; and the 
Lingua Franca, a medley of language common to the 
merchants. 
ANATOLIA, properly ſo called, or, as the Turks ſtyle 
it, Anatol Vilatete, is by far the largeſt province of all 
Aſia Minor, as may be ſeen above, and is the moſt weſ- 
tern of its four grand diviſions, and the neareſt to 
Europe. It extends from the coaſts of the Boſphorus, 
Propontis and Ægean ſea, on the W. that is, from long. 
26 deg. 30 min. to almoſt 35 deg. E. where it is 
bounded by the two beglebergates, or governments of 
Amaſia and Aladulia; and from the coaſts of the Eu- 
xine or Black ſea, on the N. to the government of 
Caramania on the S. from which laſt it is only divided 
by an imaginary line drawn from that — which 
lies between the mouth of river Xanthus, and 
thoſe of Rhodes, to the mouth of Caſalmach. So 
that the province reaches from lat. 37 deg. to 40 deg. 
20 min. N. and conſequently includes above one 
half of all Afia Minor, and is the largeſt beglebergate 
it. a 

The capital of Anatolia Proper, which js alſo the 
reſidence of the erg, or Governor, is now 
called Chiutaia, or Kutayah, anciently Cotiæum, in 
Phrygia Major. . 

he Begleberg has under him 15 fangiacs, which 


contain 225 ziamets, and 7740 timars : and theſe are | 


as follows + 


ANBAR, or AMBER, a town of the N in the 


ANCAA, or ANCIA 


ANC 
| Ziamets: Timatrs. 
I Kiutaia 948 

2 Saruham | 674 
4 Kaſtamoni 570 
5 Hudanendighiar 1005 
6 Boli or Bolli 551 
7 Menteſche 381 
8 Angora - 257 
9 Karahyſſar 615 


10 Tekeili 257 


11 Kiangri 381 
12 Hamid — 38 5 
13 Sultan Vaghi 390 
14 Kareſi - 240 
15 Jeneghyſlar — 212 


Total 7440 

The revenue of this beglebergate, as appears from the 
Sultan's regiſter called the Old Canon, amounts annu- 
ally to a million of aſpers: and the whole number of 
troops in each ſangiacate, by a moderate computation, 
to a little above 16,000, whoſe pay is reckoned to be 
about 37,310,700 aſpers. Beſides theſe 15 ſangiacates 
above-mentioned, are about 29 caſtles more belonging 
to this beglebergate. 

Beſides thoſe 16,000 troops, moſt of which are 
horſemen, the Grand Signior uſed to keep in pay about 
6900 men for cleaning and mending the public roads, 
and for the better conveyance of his artillery and the 
proviſions of his army; together with 1280 ſutlers, 


and 128 Egyptian trumpeters and drummers : all 


which were kept on foot whilſt this country was a 
Chriſtian frontier. But ſince the Turkiſh limits have 
extended themſelves further, and this has enjoyed 2 
peaceful ſtate, that income hath been given to augment 
the number of the ziams and timariots. 


Eaſt Indies, ſituated a good way to the N. in the 
road from Surat to Fo - cud. and only noted for a 
little pagod or temple under ground, which is much 
reſorted to by the natives; and alſo for tumblers, 
rope-dancers, and poſture-maſters, who, according to 
Thevenot's account, are much ſuperior in dexterity to 
thoſe in Europe. Of the ſame name is another city 
of Diarbeckr, in Aſiatic Turkey, and ſituated not a 
great way from the junction of the great river Eu- 
phrates with the Tigris. 

©, a ſmall place in the diſtrict of 
Coimbra, and province of Beira, in Portugal. It con- 
fiſts of 900 inhab tants, and belongs to the Marquiſes 
of Caſcaes. Its diſtri includes five pariſhes. ; 


ANCASTER, a ſmall place in Lincolnſhire, eight miles 


from Grantham, and fifteen S. of Lincoln, noted for 
having been a Roman village, called Segeloci, and on 
a Roman highway ; and where ſeveral medals, coins, &c. 
of antiquity are found ; as appears from the traffic which 
the town's-people have for many years carried on with 
the ſale of them. After a ſhower of rain the ſchoo!- 
toys and ſhepherds look for them on the declivitics, 
and never return em It gives the title of Duke 
to the noble family of Bertie. The town conſiſts or 
one ſtreet, running N. and S. along the Roman road. 
At each end of it is a ſpring, which doubtleſs was 
the reaſon that the Romans pitched it at this place, 
for from hence to Lincoln is no more water to be 
met with. On the W. fide of the town is a road, 
which was formerly deſigned for the conveniency of 
ſuch as travelled when the gates were ſhut. In the 
church-yard are the figures of two prieſts cut in ſtone. 
This muſt have been anciently a populous place, from 
the large quarries about it, the rocks lying but a very 
little way beneath the ſurface, 


ANCE, or ANSE, a ſmall town in the government. of 
 Lyonnois, a province of France. It is ſituated juſt 


by the river Saone. And here ſome provincial ſynods 


have formerly been holden. 


ANCENIS, in Latin Auceniſium and Andeneſum, a ſmall. 


town and marquiſate belonging to the houſe of Be- 
thune-Charoſt. It is ſituated on the Loire, and in the 
biſhopric of Nantes, one of the hve ade of 
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Upper Britany, in the government of this laſt name, 
in France. Formerly Ancents was the chief town of 
the Amnites, nine leagues diſtant from the borders of 
Anjou to the W. and ſeventeen miles above Nantes 
to the N. E. Formerly a caſtle ſtood here, which is 
now demoliſhed. Lat. 47 deg. 20 min. N. long. 1 deg. 
min. W. 

ANCLAM, a well-fortified town of the Weſtern, Swe- 
diſh, or Royal Pomerania, in the circle of Upper Sax- 
ony. It is ſituated on the river Pene, ſeventeen miles 
8. W. from Gripſwald, and forty-five N. W. of Stetin. 
It was taken by the Elector of Brandenburg in 1676, 
together with Demain, on the ſame river; but both 
— three years after by the treaty of St. Ger- 
main; It was however retaken by the Pruſſians in 
1715. Formerly it was called Tanglim ; and ſome 
will have it to be the ſeat of the Angli, mentioned by 
Tacitus, ſome of whom removed from thence to the 
Elbe, and from that again went over to the iſland of 
Great Britain. It made a good figure once among 
the Hans-towns, and has an advantageous ſite among 
good corn-lands and excelent paſture, with the con- 
veniency of fiſhing, and exporting their commodities 
by means of the river Pene. Here are four pariſhes- 
ehurches; and a yearly fair on the ſecond Sunday after 
the nativity of our Lady. It ſuffered by ſeveral fires 
in the 14th century, when its churches, with a mo- 
naſtery, and the town-houſe, were burnt ; but it was 
; afterwards more beautifully rebuilt. In the year 
1424 it was burnt again; ſo that few of the houſes 
eſcaped: and a hundred years after this a fire broke out 


in the town-houſe, by which ſeveral charters and otlier | 


papers of importance were conſumed. Lat. 54 deg. 
to min. N. long. 14 deg. 5 min. E. 

ANCLIFF, a place ſituated about a mile and a half 
from Wigan, in Lancaſhire. It is very much viſited 
by the curious, for a remarkable phznomenon called 
the Burning-well, the water of which is cold, and 
has no ſmell; yet ſo ſtrong a vapour of ſulphur iſſues 
from it upon emptying the well, that the water bubbles 
up 2s if it boiled: upon putting a lighted candle 
thereto, it immediately catches the flame like brandy, 
which laſts ſeveral hours, and ſometimes a whole day 
in calm weather, with a heat ſtrong enough to make a 

t boil; though the water itſelf ſtill remains cold, 
and will not burn, when taken out of the well, an 
more than its mud will which the halitus has if. 
ſued. The water does not increaſe by the bubbling ; 
but is only kept in motion by the ſudden halitus of the 
vapours breaking out. : 
ANCOBER, or RIO COBRE, a river on the coaſt of 
Guiney, in Africa, where it falls into- the Atlantic 

ocean. 
ANCONA, the marquiſate of, a diſtrict belonging to 

the eccleſiaſtical ſtate in the middle part of Ital 3 in 
Latin Marchia Anconitana. It formerly conſtituted the 

eater part of the ancient Picenum, which name the 

mbards changed into that of Marka Anconitana, 
Ancona being the uſual reſidence of the Marquiſes or 
governors of the province. It is bounded on the N. 
and E. by the Adriatic ſea; by the duchy of Urbiao 
on the W. by Umbria or the * of Spoleto on the 
S. and on the E. by the Farther Abruzzo, from which 
it is ſeparated only by the river Tronto, anciently 
Truentus. Its extent from E. to W. is about eighty 
miles, and ſixty from N. to 8. The air here is ex- 
tremely temperate, which renders the foil ſo fruitful, 
that it was formerly called the Garden of Italy. Its 
principal productions are flax and wax, the manufac- 
- tures from which are here whitened to a very great 
degree of perfection. This country is watered by no 
leſs than twelve rivers, namely, the Fiumeſino, the 
Aſpido, Maſone, Potentia, Laſino, Le Chiento, Tingo 
or Tenna, Leta-vino, Aſone, Toſino, Ragnola, and 
Tronto; which laſt laſt ſeparates it from the Abruzzo, 
in the kingdom of Naples, as the Appenine moun- 
tains do from Ombria. 

This would ftill be an excellent ſpot, and its in- 
habitants very rich, were it not that they have the 
misfortune to groan under the tyranny of prieſts. This 

is the reaſon for its being a deſart, in compariſon of 
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what it was formerly : for Pliny aſſures us, that after 


many years of a very bloody war, in which the 
Piceni loſt ſeveral conſiderable armies, it ſubmitted at 
laſt to the Romans, with upwards of 400,000 inha- 
bitants. 

On the coaſt of Ancona, all along the Adriatic ſea, 
at the diſtance of every half-mile, ſtands a tower, 
which is defended by one or two pieces of cannon, in 
order to hinder the landing of pirates, Sallee or other 
ſea-robbers. 

On this coaſt; and more particularly near Monte 
Comero or Conaro, about ten Italian miles from the 
city of Ancona, and on the dry ſhore, there is abun- 
dance of clayiſh earth, and various ſorts of porous 
ſtones: one meets with the ballani or ballari, a ſpecies 
of cruſtancous fhſh or muſſels, which are found alive 
in large ſtones; and, from their reſemblance to a date- 
kernel, are likewiſe called dattili del mare, or ſea-dates, 
Frequently from twenty to thirty of theſe pieces are ob- 
ſerved in one ſtone ; and on the ſurface of ſeveral ſtones, 
are ſmall apertures; but others have none at all, yet not- 
withſtanding that the muſſels live and grow up in theſe 
laſt. At Ancona the fiſh are larger than at Conaro, for 
which reaſon they are brought in boats from the latter to 
the former place, and put into the harbour, where, 
by the reſt and nutriment which they receive from the 
depth and flimineſs of the bottom, they ſoon come to 
perfection. The largeſt at Ancona, are not much 
above a finger in length. When they fiſh for ballari, 


\ ſuch ſtone are eſpecially picked up, as have the ſur- 


face full of little holes, that being a certain ſign that 
theſe fiſh have infinuated themſelves into them. Some- 
times the aperture, through which the ſpawn or ſmall 
fry of the fiſh have penetrated into the ſtone, happens 
to be afterwards ſtopped up ar covered with lime; ſo 
as not to be diſcernible; and yet they thrive very 


well. They always lic in a little ſtone, which allows 


them no more room than is juſt neceſſary for opening 
their ſhell a little way, this having been gradually 
abraded by their motion, in order to make themſelves 
room for their growth, and probably to take in the 
air or moiſture for their nouriſhment. The only way 
of getting them out of the ſtone, is by breaking it; 
for the paſſage through which they entered into it, is 
by much too ſmall, even for the young fry to come 
out at. If two or more of theſe hell- happen by 
their growth to come into contact with each other in 
the ſame ſtone, only one fiſh is found to be alive. 
Their propagation and increaſe may in ſome meaſure 
be explained by obſerving how butter-flies, ipiders, 
and other inſects, lay their eggs in galls and excreſcen- 
ces of oak-leaves. The poſition of the ballani, is not 
always exactly in the middle of the ſtone: however 
the thickeſt part of their body, which attracts moſt 
nouriſhment, is generally furtheſt from the furface. 
The inſide of the ſhell is white, but the outſide is 
of an aſh- colour. When taken out of the ſtone, a 
gut reſe bling a worm, about the length of a perſon's 

nger, hangs to them like that of the ſolencs or cappe 
longhe, as they are called at Venice, but at Ancona 


they bear the name of cannolichii or peſci-cannelle. 
This is entirely white, and full of clear water, which 


it ſquirts out when pleaſed. Such as find a particular 
delicacy of taſte in them, ſay that the ballani does not 


feed on the groſſer parts of the ſea-water, but, as it 


were, on the ſubtile dew which penetrates through the 
ſtone, and thus undergoes a fort of filtration. Both 
the fiſh itſelf, and the juices got from it, are ſo lumi- 
nous in the dark, that one may read print by it; and 
even the water into which this fiſh has been ſqueezed, 


when put in a glaſs, emits ſuch an effulgence, as laſts 


between eight and twelve hours. But this phæno- 
menon is nothing uncommon, as freſh oyſters, when 
opened, and whitings, have alſo ſomething of a lumi- 
nous appearance in the dark, eſpecially when the latter 
have grown ſtale. - Great quantities of theſe ballani 
are ſent to Rome, where they are reckoned boccone 
d'Cardinale, or tit-bits for a Cardinal. And . it muſt 
be allowed, that to cuſtom their palatableneſs may be 
attributed in a * meaſure. A ſpecies of this fiſh 
is to be met with alſo near Civita Vecchia, and like- 
wi 
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wiſe near Toulon (ſee PRovencE), and Narbonne, in 


France. Some naturaliſts call them pholides or pholæ: 
and in the diſtrict of Ancona, the ſtones in which they 
are found are called ſaſſi del ballaro. 

Here oyſters are preſerved alive in ſea- water for 

-ſeveral years. At Ancona theſe are indeed very large; 
but flabby, and far from being palatable. Here alſo is 
a kind of ſea-crawfiſng called nocchia, in appearance 
reſembling our lobſters, but of a more delicate flavour. 
Their claws are leſs than thoſe of a crawfiſn, and the head 
and tail are of a very uncommon ſhape. The largeſt 
of this ſpecies is about four inches in length; and this 
fiſh is by ſome called ſquilla arenaria. 

Among other remarkable ſea-animals found in the 
harbour of Ancona, and in the Adriatic, is a fiſh called 
the ſepi, which is probably a ſpecies of the ſepia, or 
cuttle-fiſn. This has a long whitiſh ſhell on its head. 
"Theſe ſhells are often found along the ſhore, and, 
when powdered, are uſed for cleaning of plate. Here 
is alſo the univalve ſhell-fiſh, in Latin called patella, 
and which adheres to the rocks, and through the 
ſmall aperture in its convex part expells its fœsces. 
Not to mention a variety of other curious muſſels and 
fiſh to be met with on this coaſt, and enumerated by 
Keyſler, in his travels. 

n the neighbourhood of Ancona are dug out of the 

dund amber, ſulphur, and ſeveral mineral reſins : as 
1s alſo near Fuligno and Sefla, in the kingdom of 
Naples. 

The ſea near Ancona is obſerved to ebb and flow 
about a foot, or a foot and a half: which phænome- 
non gradually abates, as the Adriatic ſea approaches to 
its junction with the Mediterranean, and encreaſes in 
its northern part towards the city of Venice. 

The city of Ancona, and diſtrit belonging to it, 
after the time of the Longobards, who had appointed, 
as we have mentioned, a — governor, recovered 
their freedom, which they maintained till the 2 
1532; when Lewis Conzaga, general to Pope Cle- 
ment VII. brought them under the papal dominion. 

Notwithſtanding this poor country has been har- 
raſſed by the Popes of Rome, yet it boaſts of _ 
given two heads to the church, namely, Nicolas IV. 
who was a native of Aſcoli, and died ſuddenly in the 
year 1292, occaſioned, as we are told, from indulging 
a fooliſh curioſity of ſeeing the dead body of St. Fran- 
cis d' Aﬀiſe ; alſo Sixtus V. of Montalto, who was 
originally a ſwine-herd, and died in 1500, after making 
more noiſe in the five years;of his ſingle pontificate, than 
a dozen other Popes did in all theirs. | 
ANCONA, the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame 
name, in the middle diviſion of Italy. It is the Pice- 
num of the ancients, and ſituated at the edge of the 
Appenines, cloſe to the borders of the Adriatic ſea, 
near the little river Revola, anciently Senon, which 
ſeparates the' duchy of Urbino from the marquiſate of 
Ancona. It ſtands upon and between two hills. An- 
cona takes its name from the coaſt on which it is 
ſituated, making a curve in the figure of an el- 
bow, being a kind of ſtraight formed by two pro- 
montories. A great number of Siracuſans, flying from 
the cruelty of their tyrant Dionyſius, ſettled in this 
place; and having found it pleaſant, they built a city 
here, with a temple which they dedicated to Venus, 
about 406 years before the Chriſtian æra. Others de- 
rive its name from Ancus Martius, who is ſaid to have 
been its founder. Ancient authors have rendered it 
very famous in their writings; for Cæſar, Tacitus, 
Lucan, and Silius Italicus, mention it; the latter com- 
paring the city of Ancona to that of Sidon, as being 
— famous with it for its purple dye. It was made 
a Roman colony, according to Pliny; but he does not 
ſay by whom, or at what time. 

The Goths beſieged Ancona for a long time, but 
in vain; and loſt before it almoſt their whole fleet, 
conſiſting of fifty ſail, out of which they only ſaved 
ten, all the reſt being either taken, or run aſhore by 
Narſes. Some years after it fell under the power of 
the Lombards : and at laſt, the Saracens having ra- 
vaged Dalmatia and Illyricum, in the reign of the 


Emperor Michael, ſon of Theophilus, they eroſſed 


the Adriatic ſea, and, having made themſelves maſters 
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of Ancona, burnt it almoſt to the ground. Rut Nice- 
phorus, lieutenant to the Emperor Baſilius I. drove 


them out of Italy, and eauſed that city to be rebuilt: 
After the abolition of the exarchate, ſhe maintained 
her liberty under the government of her own magi- 
ſtrates. Pope Pius II. went thither in 14644 in or- 
der to preach up the croiſade againſt Mahomet II. 
who, after taking Conſtantinople, and deſtroying -the 
Greek empire ten years before, threatened Italy and 
Hungary with abſolute ruin. But this Pope had not 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his enterpriſe ſucceed; for he 
died at Ancona, as is thought, by over-heating him- 
ſelf in his declamations. Clement VII. came hither 
likewiſe in the year 1532, but upon quite a different 
motive; for he made himſelf maſter of it by the 
treachery of Bernardin Barba, Biſhop of Carla, and 
the following ftratagem, executed by Lewis de Gon- 
uf general of the papal forces. Under the plau- 
ſible ee of defending it againſt the incur̃ſions of 
the Turks and banditti he prevailed on the inhabi- 
tants to allow him to build a citadel at his own expence. 
As ſoon as this was done, Gonzaga having drawn out 
all the young men of the city, under pretence of ex- 
erciſing them in arms, the perfidious Biſhop fallied 
out of the citadel with his garriſon; cauſed the gates 
to be ſhut; ſeized the magiſtrates, and obliged them, 
with the reſt of the inhabitants, to take an oath of 
fealty to the Pope: Thus, by manifeſt villainy, that 
city was united to the eecleſialtic ſtate, with the title 
of 5 biſhopric of Fermo: There is hardly any 
where a finer or more fertile country than the riſing 
grounds and the valleys which ſurround Ancona, being 
all over covered with vineyards; corn-fields, and fruit- 
trees. Strabo and Pliny — celebrated its wines 
as very good and generous; a quality which they have 
not yet loſt. 
As a perſon approaches Ancona, he imagines he ſees 
an amphitheatre above the harbour. Its houſes are 
built upon a forked hill, of which the citadel forms 
one of the tops, and the church of St. Cyriacus, which 
is the cathedral, ſtands upon the top of the cape that 
Juts into the ſea; and from whence, in fair weather, 
one eafily ſees Dalmatia» This promontory, now 
called by the Italians Monte Guaſco,. was anciently 
named Cumerum; and the church was the famous 
temple of Venus, mentioned by Juvenal in Sat. iv. 
where he ſpeaks of the enormous turbot taken before 
that temple, and preſented to the Emperor Domitian, 


who ridiculouſly ſummoned the ſenate to debate in 


what manner this fiſh was to be dreſſed; The front 
of this church is incruſted with marble, without any 
ornament, and the inſide is low, and very dark. There 
— preſerve, beſides ſeveral pieces of antiquity, the 
ies of St. Cyriacus, and St. Marcellinus. The 
city is not a ſmall place, and is for the moſt part 
pretty well built; but nothing near ſo populous and 
rich as it might be from its convenient ſituation and 
excellent harbour, which was formerly the beſt and 
moſt conſiderable the Romans had on the Adriatic ſea, 
next to Ravenna. A marble-wall incloſes it on both 
ſides to its very entrance, and at certain diſtances were 
illars, of the ſame materials, for mooring the ſhips. 
his harbour was conſiderably imgroved by the Em- 
peror Trajan; for which reaſon a triumphal arch, 
which conſiſts of a fine bluiſh-white marble, very 
high, but narrow, with eight fluted columns, and 
which is ſtill entire, and very elegant, was formerly 
erected in honour of him, his wife, and ſiſter, on the 
ſtrong mole or bank defending it. The end of the 
ſaid mole is fortified, and planted with between eight 
and twelve pieces of cannon. The harbour is to this 
day very good; and it was formerly reſorted to by the 
merchants of Greece, Epirus, Ilyria, and' from other 
places of Europe: but at preſent its trade is very in- 
conſiderable, eſpecially fince the Popes have with- 
drawn their galleys, and ſtationed them at Civita Vec- 
chia, that they may be the nearer to Rome. The ex- 
change at Ancona is a very handſome and large ſtruc- 
ture; and here perſons of what religion ſoever, as well 
as thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church, which is the Romiſh, 
enjoy full liberty of conſcience. - The little trade they 
have at Ancona is moſtly _— on by the Jews, - 
| whic 
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which nation there may be about 5000, who live to- 


gether in a particular quarter of the town, where 
they have a ſynagogue. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from 
Chriſtians, by a little bit of ſcariet-cloth, which they 
are obliged to wear in their hats. | 
At Ancona is a large lazaretto for performing qua- 
rantine, which is partly built in the ſea, and partly 
on the land. The number of churches, convents, and 
hoſpitals here, are forty-five. . The largeſt churches in 
Ancona, are St. Auguſtine's and St. Dominic's. The 
porch of the former is of marble, adorned with ſeveral 
ſtatues, and among them St. Auguſtine ſurrounded 
with books. . Here is a very fine organ, and a magni- 
ficent high altar, alſo a picture of Lilly's, highly va- 
lued which repreſents Chriſt's baptiſm ; but by a ridi- 
culous whim of the painter, a Cardinal and two Bi- 
ſhops aſſiſt at the ceremony. The ſtreets of Ancona 
are very narrow, and moſt wretchedly paved; they 
are beſides very tireſome, on account of the irregularity 
of the ground, and the perpetual aſcents and deſcents. 
The exchange or. place where the merchants meet, 
is a pretty large piazza, the roof and front of which 
is Gothic, and the cieling all-painted in freſco: on three 
of its corners, are the ſtatues of Faith, Charity, and 
Hope; that in the fourth corner repreſenting Religion, 
was a few years: ago overturned by an earthquake; 
which gave occaſion to a wag of that city to ſay, 
<< That ſhe went off much too. late, ſince Religion 
& had abandoned Italy many ages before.“ 
The Biſhop of Ancona is immediately ſubject to the 
Pope, and here is a legate or governor. In: Ancona 
they ſhew a ſquare tower, pretty high, which is ſaid 
to be very ancient, and of the ſame architecture with 
ten others that ſtood in the middle of. the city; but 
the earthquake which overthrew the ſtatue of Religion, 
demoliſhed all the reſt except this one. The fituation of 
Ancona, notwithſtanding the ruggedneſs of the ſoil, is 
in many reſpects agreeable; to the eye. Its harbour 
would be pretty commodious, if its entrance was not 
a little difficult; its road is reckoned very good on 
account of the anchorage in it, the bottom being all 
ſand. The neck of land upon which Trajan's arch 
is built, leads by an extended curtine to a large tower, 
capable of containing four or five hundred men. This 
tower is well provided with artillery ; and by its low 
flanks, is a ſure defence to the entrance of the harbour: 
and on the other fide are two large royal baſtions, with 
their curtines very well built and terraſſed. They are 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to command the harbour, 
its mouth, and all the bay; which being low, and 
extending very far in a ſtraight line, may be entirely 
ſcoured. by theſe works. The principal citadel is ſitu- 
ated above this fort. The 5 of it is irre- 
ular, conſiſting of five ſides of a polygon; but per- 
Fay well defenſible. They have multiplied: its flanks 
towards the ſea, where is a great horn-work jutting 
out, to command the bottom of the height on which 
it ſtands, and to cover the lower fort, which thereby 
might be greatly aſſiſted. The reſt of the fortifica- 
tions towards the land are built ſo as to humour the 
ſituation ; and as the whole ſtands very high, ſome 
places of it are inacceſſible, by reaſon of their ſteep- 
neſs. The gentleſt declivity is towards the city, from 
whence it is moſt practicable --to attack it. Oppoſite 
to this great fortreſs, on an eminence within the city, 
is another which formerly was a large caſtle, the 
outſide of which they have been endeavouring to mo- 
derniſe. Though its fortifications, like thoſe of the 
other, are irregular; yet they are very good ones: 
and there is but one way of apptoaching it, being 
inacceſſible by its ſituation on all other ſides. In the 
- firſt the Pope keeps a pretty good garriſon z and in the 
others ſome few invalids : but the magazines of both 
are in a very bad plight. - This city has alſo its aca- 
demy of wits, who call themſelves caliginoſi, or the 
miſiy. Their arms being a horſeman, armed at all 
points in a field, or, gave occaſion to the following 
epigram, which is very pretty, when we reflect that 
Ancona was remarkable for the temple of Venus, who 
was the guardian of this place. „ e on 
Duis catafrattus eques, Aucon, tibi præſidet? Ef Mart. 
Cur? ſervat Veneri mania grata ſug. il 23 1 
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** ir That is, 128 
What horſeman ſtands, Ancona, full- armed there ? 
Tis. Mars, to guard the temple of his fair. | 
At Ancona is plenty of proviſions; for from Rimini 
to this place, a traveller is at certain times, ſuch as in 
Lent, forced to live principally on thorn-back, a fiſh 
very common in the gulph of Venice: and the inn- 
keepers laugh at a diſpenſation which the drivers of ſedans 
tell them they have from the ſub-inquiſitor of Imola, 
for eating meat; ſince not one morſe] of it will the 
faves for fear, as they ſay, of being — 
ut one meets with people of better ſenſe at Ancona, 
which is the largeſt city in the whole road from Bo- 
logna. At times here are ſome March ſtorms, with 
a northerly wind, which renders the ſeaſon as ſharp 
as if it were in January, a thing pretty rare in this 
country. Ancona lies 15 miles N. of Loreto, and 1 30 
E. of Rome. Lat. 43 deg. 20 min. N. long. 15 
deg. E. > 
ANCY, le Franc, a ſmall town of Senonois, one of the 
ſubdiviſions of Champagne, and government of this 
name, together with Brie, in France. It has a fine 
caſtle or cat. i 
ANCYRA, a town of Galatia in Aſiatic Turkey, by 
the Turks called Angauri, Engouri, Ancara, and Au- 
gora, (which ſee). It was formerly the capital of 
Galatia, or, according to Ptolemy, of the Galli Tec- 
toſagæ. What ſurpriſes moſt is, that Strabo, who lived 
in the reign of Auguſtue, calls it only a fort; when 
he could hardly be ignorant how much that Emperor 
had enlarged, thn: no 4 and enriched it: ſo that he 
was celebrated as its ſecond founder, though it was a 
city of a much earlier date, It appears from ancient 
monuments, that it preſerved the title of metropolis 
for a long ſeries of Auguſtus's ſucceſſors. It was built 
either on the banks, or at ſome little diſtance from, 
the river Halys, or Milas, as Moll and others ima- 
ine, or Sangarius according to ſome. But the truth 
Is, that it is no eaſy matter to determine, whether 
the ancient Ancyra ſtood on the ſite of the modern 
Angouri, or at ſome diſtance from it; Ancyra, how- 
ever was famous for the victory which Pompey gained 
over Mithridates; and that of Tamerlane ſince, over 
the Emperor Bajazet. It is till the reſidence of a 
Turkiſh ſangiac, and a populous trading place, prin- 
cipally in camblets and. the like light ſtuff. It every- 
where bears the marks of its priſtine magnificence. 
The ſtreets, piazzas, &c. abound with ſtately remains, 
columns, &c. of the moſt exquiſite marble, porphyry, 
red jaſper, and other coſtly ſtones curiouſly wrought : 
a full account of all which may be ſeen in Tourne- 
fort. The modern buildings here are moſtly mean 
and low, being built of mud and turf: the town- 
walls are alſo low and male of earth, with wretched 
battlements, and intermized with towers, columns, 
architraves, freezes, and other ancient fragments in- 
judiciouſly tacked together, particularly the gates and 
towers: ſo that they make but an indifferent figure. 
The only remarkable thing, beſides the old workman- 
ſhip, is the great variety of inſcriptions in ſeveral 
languages to be ſeen on them. The caſtle of An- 
gouri or Angora, is ſurrounded with a treble wall, 
conſiſting of large fragments of white marble, inter- 
mixed with another kind of ſtone, not unlike por- 
phyry. Within the firſt wall is a little dark Arme- 
nian church, ſaid to have been built upwards of 1200 
years. In it is but one window, which is ſtopped up 
with. thin marble. or alabaſter, through which the 
light is tranſmitted but dimly, and is tinged of a red- 
diſh caſt, All the three walls are full of ſuch ancient 
fragments, with inſcriptions in Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Turkiſh, &c. and thoſe ſo numerous, that they would 
take up an antiquary a whole year to tranſcribe them. 
Ancyra was anciently an Archbiſhop's ſee: with fix 
ſuffragans under it. This town lies 128 mil:s S. E. 
from Scutara, and 250 E. of Smyrna. Lat. 40 deg. 
N. long. 32 deg. 58 min. E. | 
ANDAJA,..a river of Old Caſtile in Spain, which runs 
into the Duoro or Douro, one of the two capital rivers 
in this kingdom. | | A 
ANDALUSIA, or ANDALUZIA, (province of), in 
| Spain, taken in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, Rog 
8 | | 4 
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the Mooriſh kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, and Jaen, 
together with that of Granadaz whence the latter 
was called Upper Andaluſia, and Andaluſia Pro- 
r had the name of Lower Andaluſia, but is gene- 
rally looked upon as a diſtinct province. We are to 
obſerve that theſe four joined together, made up the 
ancient Roman province called Bœtia, wanting only 
as much of the provinces of Eſtremadura and Caſtile 
as lies between the river Guadiana and the moun- 
tains called Sierra Morena. In ancient times it had 
alſo the name of Tarteſſis. Theſe being the ſeat of 
the Vandals, who over-ran the greateſt part of Spain, 
as well as ſome part of Africa, was from them called 
Vandalenhaus, i. e. the reſidence or ſeat of the Vandals, 
in Latin Vandalicia; from the former of which the 
preſent name of this province has been corrupted into 
that of Andaluſia, In was anciently called Turde- 
tania, as being one of the ſeats belonging to the brave 
Turdetani and Turduli : whilſt ' another tribe of them 
poſſeſſed that part of the TLarraconenſis which now 
compoſes the kingdoms of Valencia and — at 
leaſt their inland parts; for the maritime coaſts were 
occupied by other nations, ſuch as Greeks, Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians, and Romans, who probably 
drove thoſe ancient inhabitants, not only from the 
coaſts into the inland parts, but ſeparated them from 
each other, ſqueezing themſelves in between them. 
And this will beſt account for the great diſtance be- 
tween the Turdetani in this 8. W. part of the king- 
dom, and thoſe on its E. fide. The ſtrip of land on 
the coaſt, from Niebla as far as Almeria in the king- 
dom of Granada, was formerly named Algarve, 
whence part of the royal title is, Rey de los Al- 
« parves,” i. e. King of the Two Algarves. (See 
Algarve in Portugal). Andaluſia, properly ſo called, 
is bounded on the N. by Eſtremadura; and New Cal- 
tile, from which it is divided by the above-mentioned 
chain of mountains, called Sierra Morena; on the W. 
it has the Portugueſe provinces of Alentejo and Al- 
arve; to the S. partly by the Atlantic, and partly the 
Streights of Gibraltar; and its boundary to the E. is 
Granada and Murcia. Its extent from W. to E. is 
upwards of 200 miles; and from N. to S. its breadth 
is various, the greateſt is above 100 miles, It lies be- 
' tween lat. 36 and 38 deg. N. and between long. 2 
and 5. deg. W. he river Guadalquivir, anciently 
called Bcetis and Tarteſſus, runs the whole length of 
Andaluſia; and the Guadiana divides it to the W. 
from Portugueſe Algarve. The other ſmaller rivers 
fall partly without the intervention of any thing into 
the ſea, or the Odier or Odiel, Tinto or Azeche, 
the water of which is not drinkable, and is detrimen- 
tal to plants and the roots of trees, producing neither 
fiſh nor any living creature; alſo the Guadalate, that 
is, the river of * 0a and partly into the Qua- 
dalquivir, as the Guadiamar and Xenil, whoſe: ſource 
is in Granada, &c. | 1 | | 
Andalufia is reckoned the beſt and richeſt part of all 
Spain, with regard to commerce from without, and 
plenty of every thing from within. The former ad- 
vantage ariſes from its maritime ſituation and com- 
modious harbours ; the latter from the fertility of the 
country, and the numberg of its inhabitants: for it 
abounds in exquiſite fruits of all kinds, as oranges, 
citrons of Seville, fine raiſins, almonds, : figs, pome- 
ates; and has ſurpriſing quantities of wheat, ex- 
cellent wine and oil: and one ſingle town in this pro- 
vince, we are told, has been known to make 75, ooo 
ipes of wine, and the ſame quantity of oil, in a year. 
It abounds in fine honey, ſilk, and the beſt of ſugar. 
Vaſt herds of cattle are bred through the whole pro- 
vince. Here is plenty of curious white ſalt, fine 
ſcarlet berries for dying, and, in ſhort, every thing 
that can render a country wealthy and pleaſant. . Not 
to ſay any thing of their rich mines of gold, ſilver, 
and baſer metals, ſeeing theſe have been wholly neg- 
lected ſince the diſcovery of America. From ancient 
hiſtory, it appears that the Tyrians, Rhodians, Phce- 
- nicians, Carthaginians, Phocians, and other nations, 
exported vaſt quantities of the two noble metals, be- 
fides what the Romans did afterwards. And to this 
day we ſee Andaluſia continues a place of conſiderable 
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commerce, and is reſorted to by all nations of Europe: 


From its mines are extracted cinnabar, and a certain 
kind of quickſilver. Its breed of horſes has been famous 
in all ages and nations: and though thoſe bred in 


Eftremadura, along the banks of the Tagus, and Gua-. 


diana, are very good ; yet the horſes of the Guidal- 
quivir, or the famous Betis of the ancients, ſur- 
paſſes all other parts of Spain in beauty and fleetneſs : 
particularly the city of Cordova maintains to this day 
its ancient reputation for being the beſt breeder of that 
generous and uſeful creature, 

The ſummer-heats in Andaluſia are exceſſive; but 
at ſuch times the inhabitants generally ſleep. in the day, 
and travel and work in the night : yet the air is pure 
and fine, and the heat is not ſo laſting, detrimental, 
or troubleſome (as cooling breezes blow at certain 
times, which greatly alleviate and abate of its vehe- 
mence) but that it may be born with, in regard of 
the many advantages this country enjoys, eſpecially 
as habitual uſe, and the many ingenious expedients 
found out to ſcreen the inhabitants, all contribute to 
render the heat more tolerable and eaſy. And indeed 


nothing can be a greater proof of this, than the vaſt 
concourſe of people that come into this country, as" 


well as the number of its. cities, and the populouſneſs 
of the province in general; which is fo great, that 
Father Pennaloſa informs us, that Andaluſia and Eftre- 
madura could raiſe 50, ooo foot, and 20, coo horſe, for 
the King's ſervice; unleſs this, like the articles above- 
mentioned of wine andoil, are inſtances of Andaluſian, 
if not Spaniſh, rhodomantade. | 

The natives of this province are neither fo polite 
in their manners, nor is their language ſo pure, as in 
Caſtile : both which may probably have been occaſioned 
from their continuing longer under the Mooriſh domi- 
nion, from whom they have learned not only many of 
their words and idioms, with a great deal of harſh, 
unmuſical, and guttural pronunciation; but likewiſe 


imbibed not a little of their manners and diſpoſitions: 
to — nothing of its being a general remark obſervable 
I 


in all countries, that we find the people and tlie 
language more or leſs poliſhed, according to their 


nearneſs to or diſtance from. the court. They are, 


however, in the main eſteemed Ciſcreet, ſenſible, witty, 
friendly, bold, reſolute, loyal to a high degree, lovets 
of learning, patient and conſtant except where honour 
or ambition interpoſe; in which caſes they carry their 
envy and reſentment beyond all bounds. Upon this 
laſt ſcore they are branded by the reſt of the Spaniards 
as captious and inſolent, revengeful and diſhonourable: 
inſomuch that a witty, but ill-natured, proverb has 
paſſed. againſt them: EI Andaluz haſe la writs, i. e. 
„When you ſce an Andaluſian, be ſure you bleſs 
„ yourſelf by makin the ſign of the croſs.” The 


Andaluſians indeed, like ſome others, value them= 


ſelves ſo much upon their ſharpneſs of wit and ſub- 
tlety, that their neighbours, the Caſtilleans, who 
pride themſelves as much on their ſincerity and inge- 
nuous ſimplicity, have made them a proverb, which 
is now commonly uſed over all Spain. One afperfion 
however has been caſt on them, which is not onl 

without foundation, but quite contrary to their known 


practice; namely, their uſing their wives like ſervants, - 
and making them wait on them at table, &c. whereas, 


England excepted, there is hardly a country known on 


the whole globe, where the fair- ſex are more honoured, ' 


and the wives more regarded, than in Andaluſia. 
This province is governed by an Adelantado, or 

Lord-lieutenant; which honour is hereditary to the 

Dukes of Medina Celi: and it properly conſiſts of 


three ancient kingdoms, which are made uſe of in the 


King's title, inſtead of the general name Andaluſia : 


and theſe are, Seville, Cordova, and Jaen, (which ſee). 
It contains twenty-one cities, namely, Seville, Cor- 
dova, Jaen, Cadiz, Xerez de la Froeters, Ezija, 
Gibraltar, Ubeda, Baeza, San Lucar de Barrameda, 
Medina, Sidonia, Port St. Mary, Anduxar, Carmona, 
Alcala la Real, Lucena, Areos, San Lucar Mayor, 
and Marchena, (all which ſee in their places). It 
has alſo one archbiſhopric, three biſhoprics, a great 


number of rich and ſtately towns, with large wealthy 


villages. SET 


ANDALUSIA, 


AND 


ANDALUSIA, New, a province of Terra Firma, in 


South America. It is fituated on the Atlantic ocean, 
and oppoſite to the Leeward Iſlands, being bounded by 
the great river Oronoque to the W. 
ANDEMAN, iſlands of, ſituated on the E. fide of the 
entrance of the bay of Bengal, and kingdom. of Siam, 
in the Eaſt Indies, between lat. 10 and 15 deg. N. 
and in long. 92 deg. E. In ſailing from the Nicobar 
iſlands towards the N. there is an interval of twenty 
or thirty leagues to the ſouthermoſt of the Andeman 
iſlands, called the Chitte or Little Andeman. It is 
- reckoned difficult ſailing among theſe and the Mar- 
tavan iſlands, many coral-grounds lying along the W. 
_ fide of the Andeman ſand, and in other places there 
being rocks and great overfalls, in ſome of which is 
ouzy ground. The Andeman iſlands lie 100 leagues 
N. of Sumatra, and oppoſite to the coaſt of Tennaſ- 
ſerim, from whence Capt. Hamilton ſays they are 
eighty leagues, and that they are ſurrounded with 
ſeveral dangerous banks and rocks, and all well inha- 
bited by an inoffenſive people, who ſeldom eat fleſh, 
(though ſome voyagers repreſent them as cannibals) 
and live principally on rice, fruits, roots, and herbs, 
with which they furniſh ſuch ſhips as touch at theſe 
lands. The above Capt. Hamilton ſays, they are a 
' fearleſs people; and that they will ſwim off to a boat, 
if near the ſhore, and attack her with their wooden 
weapons, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of numbers, 
and the advantage. of fire-arms in the boat. About 
the year 1694, when he was there, they uſed to go 
annually with a great number of prows to the Nicabar 
iſlands, and kill or carry off as many people as they 


could find: and he was informed, that ſome of 


theſe iſlands abounded with quickſilver. | 
ANDANAGAR, AMADANAGER, or DANAGAR, 
a a town in the province of Decan, and hither peninſula 
of India, in Aſia. It is fityated 120 miles S. E. of 
Bombay, and 15 leagues N. of Viſapour. Heylin 
calls it a beautiful and Govirifhing city... And, if Mr. 
Finch may be credited, it was taken by 
from the Mogul in 1510, when the Jatter had 500,000 
men in the field. ilby ſays, that, on account of 
its delightful ſituation. in the midſt of charming gar- 
dens, it was formerly 'the refidence of. the Kings of 
Golconda, on the borders of which Luyts places it 
upon the river Guenga. He thinks, that notwith- 
ſtanding what Heylin and others have ſaid of the 
palace of Decan, its ſtrong and fine buildings, and 
the ſilk dreſſes of the inhabitants, together with its 
being the metropolis of this province, they have miſ- 
taken it for Andenagar : and it is certain that we 
have no ſuch town as Decan in our maps. An- 


danagar lies in lat. 18 deg. 20 min. N. long. 74 deg. 


15 min. E. | 
ANCE, a little. town of Upper Vivarais, one of 
the two ſubdiviſions of the dioceſe of Viviers, in the 
government of Languedoc, in France. It is ſituated 
at the foot of a mountain near the confluence of the 
rivers Dome and Rhone. | 
ANDARGE, a river of France, in the government of 
Nivernois. „ $$:9 | 
ANDAXAR. See ANDUJAR. - | 
ANDAYE, in Latin Andaia, a large village and fort of 
Labourd, one of the ſubdiviſions of Gabon belong- 
ing to. the government of Guyenne and Gaſcony, in 
France. It is ſituated at the mouth of the river Bi- 
daſſon, directly oppoſite to the Fontarabia, or Fuenta- 
. rabia, in Spain, and only a quarter of a league from 
it. It is about two leagues. diſtant from St. Jean de 
Luz, and five from Bayonne. As it ſtands on the 
very borders of Spain, the French have built a fort 
here, in order to keep thoſe, of Fontarabia in awe. 
From Andaye is exported very fine brandy. 
ANDELOT, in Latin Andelous, a place in Baſligny, 
which is a ſubdiviſion of Champagne, belonging to the 
vernment of this name, and Brie, on the little river 
— in France. It was formerly a conſiderable 
citys as ſtil} appears from its ruins ; but is now only a 
village. It is however the ſeat of a royal provoſtſhip. 
AN DELL, anciently Andelaus, or Andelagus, from which 
Andeleium, Andelium, or Andeliacum, have been formed, 
the name of two towns in Vexin Normandy, a ſub- 


the natives 
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diviſion of Upper Normandy, belonging to the go- 
vernment of the latter, in "how, They are ſitu- 
ated cloſe by each other, only ſeparated by a paved 
road a quarter of a league long; and both taken toge- 
ther are called Andelis. Great Andeli, but which is 
only a ſmall town, is fituated in a valley on the river 
Gambon, upon which are ſeveral water-mills, and 
which falls into the Seine below the caſtle of Gaillard. 
It is the principal place of an election, the ſeat of a 
royal court, provincial court, diſtrict, viſcounty, foreſt- 
court, and granary for ſalt. Here is a collegiate- 
church, a priory, two convents, and a ſmall college, 
together with a mayor, and three aldermen. Little 
Andeli is a ſmall town, ſituated on the banks of the 
Seine, and was formerly fortified, but the walls are 
now ruined in ſeveral - omg It has only one pariſh- 
church, a convent, and an hoſpital which ſtands out 
of the town. Near it alſo is an hermitage built on the 
middle of a rock, on the top of which - ſtands Caſtle 
Gaillard, which commands the river, and had formerly 
fine apartments, but now fallen into ruins. This was 
the native place of the famous painter Nicolas de 
Pouſfin. Andeli lies two leagues from Ecouy, four 
from Vernon, and fix from Rouen. 

ANDELLE, a river of Normandy, in France, whoſe 
ſource is in the pariſh of Forge, a village belonging to 
the little territory of Bray, in the ſame province, 
Upon it rafts of wood, intended for fuel, which has 
been cut in the foreſts of Lions and Pitre, are floated 
down-to Paris, and it falls into the Seine. . 

ANDENAS, a bailiwic, in the diſtrict of Nordland, 
belonging to the dioceſe of Drontheim, in Norway. 
It conſiſts entirely of iſlands, and, together with the 
bailiwics of Lofoden, and Veſteraalen, conſtitutes one 
priory; to which belong nineteen churches. Here 
no corn grows: but between the iſlands of Lofoden 
is the beſt fiſhery in all Nordland; and theſe yield 
high graſs. The whole row of iſlands ſtretches out 
into the ſea, from N. E. to S. W. and between theſe 
and the main-land is a long and broad bay, called 
3 and which —— ſtill further towards 
the 8. e | 

ANDENOEN, an iſland of Nordland, in the dioceſe of 
Drontheim, in Norway, which, with Langoen, an- 
other iſland lying N. of Moſkoenas, go by the name 
of Weſteraalen, and contain ſeveral churches. - 

ANDER, St. See AnNDERoO. b 

ANDERNAAH, or ANDERNACH T, anciently And:- 
nacum and Anternacum, a ſmall town and fortreſs in the 
electorate of Cologne, in Germany. It lies on the 
Lower Rhine, and on the confines of Triers and Juliers. 
It was one of the fortreſſes built by Druſus, to keep 
the Germans in awe: and it is believed that his ſon 

Caligula was born there. In it are three conſiderable 

monaſteries, and ſeveral churches, the principal of 

which has two ſimilar ſteeples, not unlike the towers 
of Notre Dame at Paris: it is incloſed with a ſtrong, 

well-flanked wall, and is fortiſied with a caſtle. k 

was taken in three days by Guſtavus Adolphus, King 

of Sweden, in 1632, with a ſmall detachment, tho 
there were 800 men in the place. At one of the angles 
of the wall is an antique tower, pretended to have been 
built by Druſus. Near the town are ſome excellent 

.mineral-waters, particularly thoſe of Dunchſtein, which 

are much frequented in the ſummer, and are often 

-drank with wine. For this purpoſe here is a great 

vent of ſtone-jugs and pitchers; and the town is a 

conſiderable gainer by floats of large timber brought 

hither, and exported from hence to Holland. It was 

3 a free and imperial city; but is now ſubject 

to the Elector of Cologne. After lying a long time 

in ruins, it was rebuilt in 1520. It is the boundary 
betwixt this archbiſhopric and that of Triers, and has 

a cuſtom-houſe belonging to Cologne; but its principal 

trade is by lodging travellers and | paſſengers. In 1702 

it was taken the Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, the more 

to — — onne, which was then blocked up by 
the confederates. Iwo companies of ſoldiers are kept 
here at the charges of the chapter of Cologne. An- 
dernacht is ſituated eight miles N. W. from Coblentz, 
and twenty S. E. from Bonne. Lat. 50 deg. 25 min. 


N. long. 7 de „E & | | 
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* 


AND 


ANDERLECHT, a fortreſs of Brabant, in the Nether- 
lands. It lies two miles S. of Bruſſels, and is intended 
as an outwork to that city. 

AND ERO, St. according to Buſching, St. Anden. © An- 
« ciently, continues he, Portus Sancti Emederi, a 
4e ſmall, old, and fortified city of Aſturia de Santil- 
&« Jana, one of the two ſubdiviſions of the principality 
« of Aſturias, in Spain. It is fituated on the ſea, at 
ec the foot of a hill, in a delightful country, which 
« abounds, with fine fruit, and wine, having a large, 
« ſecure, and well-fortified harbour; but in the en- 
« trance to it is a very dangerous rock, which is 
4 called Penna de Mogron. The ſuburbs are almoſt 
« entirely inhabited by fiſhermen, who have a rich 
« and plentiful _— here.” Thus far Buſching : 
but our maps place St. Andero in the province of 
Biſcay ; and our geographers tell us, that it lies on a 
little peninſula. It has a good trade, and is ſixty miles 
W. of Bilboa. Here ſome of the Spaniſh men of war 
are built, and laid up. Lat. 43 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
4 deg. 30 min. . : 

ANDES, a famous chain of mountains, of which there 
are rather two. ridges or cordil eras, running almoſt 
the whole length of South America, through Peru 
and Chili, in a line parallel to, and but a little way 
from, the Pacific ocean, Theſe are reckoned the 
higheſt land in the world: and, though ſituated in a 
warm climate, they are continually covered with ſnow, 
whence they take the name of Sierras Nivadas, or 
Snowy Mountains; the prodigious maſles of ſnow, 
together with the peculiar diſpoſition of the ground in 
this country, ſurpaſſing ail compariſon, 

The dependencies.of the juriſdictions in the province 
of Quito are ſituated betwixt the two cordilleras of 
the Andes: and the air is more or leſs cold and bleak, 
according to the height of the mountains, and the 

round more or leſs withered, or blaited as it were. 
Theſe arid tracts are called Paramos, or Deſarts: for 
though all the cordilleras are dry, or quite ſhrivelled 
up, ſome of them are much more ſo than others, ſince 
the continual ſnows and froſt render them uninhabi- 
table, even by any beaſt; nor is there a ſingle plant to 
be found upon them. Some of theſe mountains, which 
ſeem to be founded as it were upon othegg, riſe to a very 
aſtoniſhing height, and are covered with ſnow even to 
their ſummits. The latter, as being the moit remark- 
able and curious objects, we ſhall more particularly 
deſcribe. 

The paramo of Aſuay, formed by the junction of 
the two cordilleras, is not of this claſs; for though 
it is remarkable for its exceſſive cold and aridity, its 
height does not ſurpaſs that of the cordilleras in gene- 
ral, and 'is much lower, than that of Pichincha and 
Corazon. Its height is the degree in this climate 
where a continual congelation or freezing begins : and 
as the mountains exceed this height, ſo are they per- 
petually covered with ice and ſnow : that from a deter- 
mined point, above Carabucu for inſtance, or the ſur- 
face of the ſea, the congelation is found at the ſame 
height in all the mountains. From barometrical ex- 
periments made at Pucaguayco, on the mountain Coto- 
paxi, the height of the mercury was five lines and one- 
third: whence the height of that place was deter- 
mined to be 1023 toiſes above the plane of Carabucu, 
and that of the latter above the ſurface of the ſea 
about 1268 toiſes. Thus the height of Pucaguayco 
above the ſurface of the ſea is 2291 toiſes. The ſignal 
placed on this mountain was 30 or 40 toiſes above 
the ice, or point of continual congelation; and the 
perpendicular height, from the commencement of this 
point to the ſummit of the mountain, was found, fram 
geometrical obſervations made for that purpoſe,' to be 
about 880 toiſes. Thus the ſummit of Cotopaxi is 
elevated 3126 above the ſurface of the ſea, or ſome- 
thing aboye three geometrical miles, and 639 toiſes 
higher than the top of Pichincha, Theſe are ' the 
mountains we ſhall treat of; and the height of them 
all, conſidering the greatneſs of it, may be ſaid to be 
nearly equal. 

In theſe cordilleras the moſt ſouthern mountain is 
that of Mecas, more properly called Sanguay ; though 
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tion, and lying in the juriſdiction of the ſame name. 
It is of a prodigious height; and the far greateſt part 
of its whole ſurface is covered with ſnow. From its 
ſummit iſſues a continual fire, attended with exploſions 
which are plainly heard at Pintac, a. village. belonging 
to the juriſdiction. of Quito, and near forty leagues 
diſtant from the mountain: and, when the wind is 
fair, the noiſe, is heard even at Quito. Fhe country 
adjacent to this volcano is totally barren, being covered 
with cinders ejected from it. In this paramo the river 
Sanguay has its ſource, This river cannot be ſaid to 
be ſmall; but after its junction with another, called 
the Upano, forms the. Payra, a large river, which 
empties itſelf into the Maragnon. f 

In the ſame eaſtern cordillera, about ſix leagues 
W. of the town of Riobamba, is a very high moun- 
tain, with two creſts, and both of them covered with 
ſnow. That on the N. is called Collanes, and that 
on the S. Altar: but the ſpace covered with ſnow is 
much leſs than that of Sanguay, and others of this 
claſs, its height being proportionably leſs. 

North of the ſame town, and x fr ſeven leagues 
diſtant from it, is the mountain of Tunguragua, which 
is of a conical figure, and equally ſteep on all ſides. 
The ground at its. baſe is ſomething lower than that 
of the cordilleras, eſpecially on the N. fide, where it 
ſeems to riſe from the ſame plain with that on which 
the villages are ſituated. On this fide, in a ſmall 
plain berwixt its ſkirts and the cordilleras, has been 
built the village of Bannos, fo called from its hot me- 
dicinal baths, to which there is a great reſort from all 
parts of this juriſdiction, S. of Cuenca, and not far 
from another village called Bannos, alſo belonging to 
this juriidiction, are other hot waters, on the ſum- 
mit of an eminence, guſhing out through ſeveral aper- 


| tures of four or five inches in diameter; and of a heat 


which hardens eggs ſooner than water boiling over 
the fire. Theſe ſeveral ſtreams unite, forming a 
rivulet, the ftones in the channel and. banks of which 
are tinged with yellow, and the water taſtes brackiſh. 
The upper part of this ſmall eminence is full of 
crevices, through which iſſues continual ſmoke ; a ſuf- 
ficient indication of its containing great quantities of 
ſulpbureous and nitrous ſubſtances. 

North of Riobamba, inclining ſome degrees to. the 
W. is the mountain of Chimborazo, by the fide of 
which lies the road from Quito to Guayaquil. At 
firſt great numbers of the Spaniards periſhed in paſſing - 
the vaſt and dangerous defarts on its declivity : but 
being at preſent better acquainted with them, - and 
inured to the climate, ſuch misfortunes are ſeldom 
heard of ; eſpecially as very few take this road, unleſs 
there is the greateſt appearance of two or three days 
of calm and ſerene weather. 

Tu of this mountain ſtands that of Carguay- 
raſo. 

North of Latacunga, and about five leagues diftant 
ſrom it, is Cotopaxi, which, towards the N. W. and 
S. extends itſelf beyond all the others; and which be- 
came a volcano at the time of the Spaniards firſt arrival 
in this country. In 1743 a new eruption happened, 
having been preceded for ſome days by a cantinual 
rumbling in its bowels. An aperture was made in 
its ſummit: and three more about the ſame height 
near the middle of its declivity, at that time buried 


under prodigious maſſes of ſnow. The ignited ſub- 


ſtances emitted on that occaſion being mixed with 
a prodigious quantity of ice and ſnow, and melt- 
ing amidſt the flames, were carried down with ſuch 
aſtoniſhing rapidity, that in an inſtant the plain from 
Callo to Lacunga was overflowed ; and beſides its 
ravages in fweeping dawn houſes of the Indians, and 
other ' ppor inhabitants, great numbers of people loſt 
their lives. The river of Latacunga. was the changel 
of this terrible flood, till becoming too ſmall for re- 
ceiving ſuch a- prodigious current, it overflowed the 
adjacent country near the town, and carried away all 
the buildings within its reach. The inhabitants re- 
tired to a 2 of higher ground behind the town, of 
which ſuch parts as ſtood within the limits of the 
current were totally deſtroyed. The dread of ſtill 
greater devaſtations did not ſubſide in three days, 
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which the volcano ejected cinders, while tor- 
rents of melted ice and ſnow poured down its fides. 
The fire laſted ſeveral days, and was accompanied 
with terrible roarings of the wind ruſhing through the 
volcano, which vaſtly exceeded the great rumblings 
before heard in its bowels. At laſt all was quiet, 
neither fire nor ſmoke were ſeen, nor was there any 


noiſe to be heard till the following year, namely 1744, 
when, in the month of May, 2 flames encreaſed, 
and forced their paſſage through ſeveral other parts on 
the ſides of the mountain; ſo that in clear nights the 
flames being reflected by the tranſparent ice, formed a 
very grand and beautiful illumination. On the Zoth 
of November it ejected ſuch prodigious quantities of 
fire and ignited ſubſtances, that an inundation equal 
to the former ſoon enſued: ſo that the inhabitants of 
Latacunga gave themſelves over for loſt. 
Five leagues to the W. of this mountain ſtands 
that of IIliniſa, the ſummit of which is alſo b. fid, 
and conftantiy covered with ſnow. From it ſeveral ri- 
vulets derive. their fource, of which thoſe flowing from 
the northern declivity continue that direction; as thoſe 
from the ſouthern fide do alſo run ſouthward: the 
latter pay their tribute to the Northern ocean, through 
the large river of the Amazons; while the former 
- diſcharge themſelves into the South ſea, by the river 
of Emeralds. 

North of Cotopaxi is another ſnowy mountain called 
Chinculagua, ſomething leſs than the former, though 
even that is not to be compared to the others. 

The mountain of Cayamburo, which is one of the 

- firſt magnitude, lies N. ſome degrees eaſterly, from 
Quito, at the diſtance of about eleven leagues from that 
city. There is neither appearance nor tradition of its 
ever having been a volcano. Several rivers iſſue from 
it; of which thoſe from the W. and N. run either 
into the river of Emeralds, or that of Mira; but a'l 
fall into the South ſea. While theſe from the E. 
diſcharge themſelves into the river of the Ama- 
Zons. MI 
Beſides the torrents which precipitate themſelves 
- from the ſnowy mountains, others have their ſource 
in the lower parts of the Cordilleras; and at their 
confluence form very large and noble rivers, which 
either pay their tribute to the North or South ſeas. 

All the ſprings iſſuing from the mountains, in the 

- neighbourhood of Cuenca, on the W. and S. fide as 
far as Talqui, with thoſe of the eaſtern Cordillera, 
and northward as far as the Paramo de Burgay, 
- unite at about half a league eaſtward of a chapel 
called Jadan, under the care of the curate of Pante ; 
where forming a river, and paſſing near that vil- 
lage, from which it has its name, diſcharges itſelf 
into the river of the Amazons. It is ſo deep at Pante, 
that, though wide, it is no where fordable. 

From the mountains of Aſſuay, that of Bueran, and 

- the adjacent hills on the S. is formed a very conſi- 
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derable river, over which are ſeveral bridges. It is 
called Cannar, from that being the only town in its 
courſe, which it continues to Yocon, to the bay of 
Guayaquil. | | 
The northern parts of the Paramo of Aſſuay alſo | 
give riſe to many ſtreams, which uniting with others 
that iſſues from Mount Senegualap, and the weſtern 
: fide of the eaſtern Cordillera, form the river Alauſi, 
- which diſcharges itſelf into the bay of Guayaquil. 
On the highe® part of the Paramo FA ioloma, 
and near the ſignal erected on this mountain for form- 
ing our ſeries of triangles, are four lakes, the three 
which are neareſt to it being . leſs than the other, 
which is about half a league in length, and called 
Coley; and the others, which are not much inferior 
to Coley, have the names of Pichabinnac, Pubillu, 
and MaQtallan, From theſe is formed the river Ce- 
badas, which runs near the village of that name, and 


is joined by another riſing from the ſprings on the 
Paramo of ſo, and the ſtreams from the Colta- 


lake: after which, inclining a little from the N. to- 
wards the E. it paſſes by Pungala; and about a league 
from the village of Puni, is joined by the river Bamba, 


which has its ſource in Paramo of Siſapongo. 


Near the town of Cobigies is another, which flows 


— 
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from the mountain of Chimborazo; and which, after 
directing its courſe northward, till it is in an E. and 
W. direction with the mountain of Tunguragua, it 
winds to the E. and adds its waters to thoſe of the 
river of the Amazons. At the town of Penipe it is 
ſo deep and rapid, as only to be croſſed over a bridge 
made of bejucos. Alſo before it reaches the town of 
Los Bannos, it is increaſed by the rivers Latacunga 
and Bato, together with all the ſtreams from both 
the Cordilleras, thoſe from the ſouthern ſummit of 
Eleniſa, and the ſouthern ſide of Ruminavi and Co- 
topaxi. | . 

The ſtreams flowing from the N. ſummit of Ele- 
niſa have already been mentioned as running north- 
ward; and with theſe all from the ſame Cordillera 
unite, together with thoſe iſſuing from the N. and W. 
ſides of the mountain Ruminavi, thoſe of Paſuchua; 
and from this junction is formed the river Amaguanna. 
The two laſt mountains ſtand N. and S. from each 
other, in an intermediate ſpace of the Cordi leras. 
From the N. ſide of Cotopaxi, the Paramo of Chin- 
chulagua, which is covered alſo with ſnow, and the 
Cordillera de Guamani, other ſtreams have their riſe, 
and from their confluence is formed the river Ichu- 
bamba, which, . northward, joins the Amagu- 
anna a little to the N. of Cono-coto. It afterwards 
receives the rivulets iſſuing from the eaſtern Cordillera, 
and changes its name to that of Guzyallabamba. The 
waters which have their ſource in the weſtern part of 
Cayamburo, and ſouthern part of Mexanda, form 
another river calle: Piſque, which firſt runs towards 
the W. and joining the Guayallabamba, takes the 
name of Alchipichi, which a little to the N. of St. 
Antonio, in the juriſdiction of Quito, is very broad, and 
withal rapid. From hence it contains its courſe 
g and at laſt falls into the river of Eme- 
ralds. 

The mountain of Majanda ſtands in the interme- 
diate ſpace between the Cordi'leras. And though it has 
only one fide, as it were, it is divided into two ſummits; 
the one eaſtward, and the other weſtward: and from 
both theſe runs a ſmall Cordillera; which afterwards 
joining, incloſe this valley. 

From the fide of this mountain iſſues two large 
torrents, which meet in the lake of St. Pablo; from 
whence flows a river, which being joined by others 
from the ſprings of the weſtern Cordillera, form one 
ſtream; and after being increaſed by another brook 
from the heights of Oezillo, give riſe to the river that 
waſhes the town of St. Miguel de Ibarra: after which 
it takes the name of Mira, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the South ſea, a little to the N. of the river of 
Emeraids. :+ 3D 

ANDIOL, St. a conſiderable village of Lower Viva- 
rais, belonging to the dioceſe of Viviers, and govern- 
ment of Languedoc, in France. It is ſituated on the 
Rhone, at the junction of the Ardeche with it. Here 
is the uſual reſidence of the Biſhop of Viviers; and 
this places has two convents. 

ANDLAU, a ſmall city of Lower Alface, in the go- 
vernment of this laſt name, belonging to France. It 
is ſituated on the ſouthern bank of the river Andlau. 
Here is a nunnery bearing the ſame name, which is 
for ſecular canoneſſes of quality. It was formerly a 
free imperial abbey, but never paid any contributions 
towards the public expences of the empire. To it 
belongs the caſtle of Freudenek, with the convent of 
Hugſhofen. The town does not belong to the ab- 
beſs, but to a ſecular Lord, who is ſtiled Lord of 
Andlau. The abbeſs was however ſummoned to the 
Imperial diets before Alſace was ceded into the hands 
of the French. 

ANDLAU, one of the ten conſiderable rivers of Lower 
Alſace, which iſſue from the Voſgue or Waſgau 

- mountains. It mingles its waters with thoſe of the 


Il, one of the two large rivers in Upper Al- 
ſatia. 7 


ANDORA, a large village in the Riviera di Pomente, or 
weſtern diviſion of the Genoeſe territories on the con- 
tinent of Italy, and the upper part of it. In its neigh- 
bourhood is produced excellent wine. 

ANDORNO, a mean place belonging to the 782 
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ſhip of Vercelli, in the principality of Piemont, in 
Upper Italy : yet it Fives the title of Marquis. 
ANDOVER, i. e. a ferry, or paſſage over the river 
Ande, riſing in the foreſt of Chute, on which it 
"ſtands. It is a borough and market-town in Hamp- 
ſhire, ſixty- ſix miles from London, and fixteen from 
Baſingſtoke. It is noted for its manufactures of malt 
and ſhalloons. It was made a corporation by Queen 
Elizabeth, to be governed by a bailiff, ſteward, re- 
corder, and ten approved men, (out of which are 
choſen two juſtices), and twenty-two capital burgeſles, 
that rene” chuſe the bailiff, who enters on his af- 
. - fice on Michaelmas day, and appoints two ſerjeants at 
mace to attend him. It has an hoſpital for fix men, 
built and endowed by Joſeph Pollen, Eſq; with a free- 
{chool founded A. 5. 1569, and a charity-ſchool for 
thirty boys. It gives title of Viſcount to the Earl of 
Berkshire. Its fairs are on Saturday in Midlent, for 
cheeſe, horſes, and leather; May 12, for leather and 
millinery goods; and laſtly, Nov. 16, for ſheep, 
- horſes, habe, and cheeſe. Andover is alſo noted for 
being a great thoroughfare on the direct weſtern road, as 
well from Newbury to Saliſbury, as from London to 
Taunton, and all the manufacturing towns of Somer- 
« ſetſhire, by which means it is ereatly enriched, and is 
a, thriving, handſome, well-built, delightful, and po- 
pulous town. Its fite is very pleaſant, and air healthy; 
ſtanding juſt 6n the confines of thoſe downs which 
are commonly, though not properly, called Saliſpury- 
plains. To the W. of it, at the beginning of the 
open downs, is the village of Weyhill, where is an- 
nually kept every 3oth of Bepteniber the largeſt fair in all 
England. See Weyrirtt. Andover ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament. Here was — a college of 


- Benedictine monks, belonging to an abbey in France. 
The firſt charter it had, ſo far as appears from re- 
' cords, was from King John. Andover lies ten miles 
| = W. of Wincheſter, and ſixty-two S. W. of Lon- 

on. 

ANDRAGHIRA, a river in the iſland of Sumatra, in 
the Eaſt-Indies, upon which the Dutch have a factory. 
See StAck. | | 

ANDRAIG, a harbour of Mallorca, commonly called 
Majorca, one of the Balearic iſlands in the Mediterra- 
nean, and fituated on the coaſt of Spain. It is large, 
but lies expoſed to the weſt wind. It is defended 

by a fort which ſtands near the village of Mola. 

ANDRARUM, a diſtrict belonging to the territory of 

Chriſtianſtadt, and province of Scania or Schonen, in 
South Gothland, in Sweden. It is fituated two miles 
and three quarters to the S. of Chriſtianſtadt. It is a 
noble allum-work, and the largeſt in the whole king- 
dom. The preparation of this manufacture is made 
from a kind of flate or ſhivery-ſtone, which being 
firſt gathered into heaps, and then calcined, or roaſted 
in the fire, after which, being boiled in water, it yields 
both allum and vitriol. 
ANDRE, St. a village of Campagne de S. Andre, a 
ſubdiviſion of Campagne in Upper Nernmindy, and go- 
vernment of this laſt name, in France. 
ANDRE, St. a little town belonging to the duchy of 
Generois, a ſubdiviſion of Savoy in Upper Italy. It is 
ſituated on the river Sier. TY * 

ANDRE, St. a market- town belong to the county 
of Maurienne, a part of the duchy of Savoy, in Upper 
Italy. In its neighbourhood, the landftrafl or public 

road is troubleſome and dangerous. The chapel of St. 
Andre ſtands on a dreadful height; and in it is a pic- 
ture placed here in 1681, in conſequence of a vow. 
It repreſents a man upon his knees, before Mary. the 
Lady of Loretto appearing in a cloud. He is faid to 
have been a courier, who in the night-time tumbled 
with his horſe down this ſteep place; but as in his 
fall he happily bethought himſelf of his favourite 
patroneſs, he himſelf did not receive the leaſt 
hurt, and his horſe they ſay had only his. back 
broken. 
ANDRE, Fort St. ſituated on a hill in the neighbour- 
hood of Salins, a town belonging to the diſtri of 
Aval, and government of Franche Comte, in France. 
See. SALINS. 


ANDRE, a ſmall diſtrict within that of Balagna, be- | | 


AND 


longing to the diviſion of the iſland of Corſica, on this 


= the mountains, or the N. E. part of it, in Upper 
ta 


ANDRE, a village, and one of the twenty-four pa- 


riſhes belonging to the juriſdiction of Calais, in the 
rr eg of Picardy and Artois in France. See 
ALAIsS. 


ANDREASBERG, or ST. ANDREW, a mine- town 


9 to the principality of Grubenhagen, a part 
of the electoral dominions of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, 
in Germany, and belonging to his preſent Britiſh Ma- 
jeſty. It is ſituated in the E. part of that principality, 
near the ſource of a river which falls into the Laine at 
Northeim, and is famous for its rich mines of iron. 
It lies five miles N. of Lutterburg, and thirty E. of 
Eymbeck. 


ANDREW'S, St. the capital of Fifeſhire in Scotland, in 


Latin Adreanopolis, or fanum Sancti Andreea, has its 
name from St. Andrew, the tutelary Saint of Scotland, 
(See SCOTLAND) ; whoſe bones are ſaid to have been 
brought hither from Patras, a town of Peloponneſus, 
by one Regulus a Greek monk, in the year 368, a 
man in that age much eſteemed for his piety, as ap- 
pears by the church dedicated to him, and called by 
his name. From him alſo, as old writers report, this 
town was at firſt called Regimunt, or Killrimunt, that 
is, Mons ſancti Reguli; for we read that Oengus, 
Henguſt, Ungus, or (Angus), a King of the Picts, 
granted to God and St. Andrew, that he ſhould be 
head of all the churches within the Pictiſn dominions : 
and he built the above-mentioned church in the fourth 
century, which he alſo called Kyle-ri-mont. But 
the name of St. Andrew's has prevailed for many 
ages.. * 

It is alſo manifeſt from old manuſcripts, that this 
was one of the principal. ſeats of the Caldees, i. e. 
according to ſome, Cuitores Dei, worſhippers of God. 
But this ſeeming a ſtrained derivation, and the grand 
receptacle, or ſeminary of thoſe religious votaries; be- 
ing at I-columb-ryle, in the little iſland of. St. Co- 
lumbus, W. of Mull in Scotland; the name is rather 
thought to be of Erſe or Iriſh, originally denoting 


their living in cells about a church, burying-ground, 


or ſuch like conſecrated place, and devoted to the ſer- 
vice of God. They had the care and direction of 


holy things, from the firſt reception of Chriſtianity in 


thoſe parts. 
Alexander I. King of Scotland, founded, ſay ſome, 


a priory here, for regular canons who were monks of 


the order of St. Auguſtine; the government of the 


Picts having been aboliſhed in Britain. And Kenneth 
III. transferred the Epiſcopal ſee from Abernethy to. 
St. Andrew's about the year 850. | 

So that St. Andrew's is an ancient, and once was 


a flouriſhing city, the metropolis of all Scotland, the 


ſeat of the firſt univerſity, and, before the revolution, 
the ſee of an Archbiſhop, who was Primate: of all 
Scotland. There ſtill remain the marks of venerable 
antiquity, the ruins of the cathedral church and mo- 
naſtery, which abundantly ſhew their ancient glory 
and magnificence. 

It is remarkable for a fine ſituation, ſtanding in a 
plain with a moſt pleaſing proſpect to the German 
ocean, and N. of a promontory of Fifeſhire, which 
the ſeamen call Fifeneſs. It is ſurrounded with ex- 
tenſive corn- fields, abounding in excellent wheat and 
—_— with other grain; and de'ightful downs, called 
the Links, lie on the ſea fide towards the N. The 


famous phyſician Cardan eſteemed it the moſt healthy 


town he ever lived in, having occaſion to experience 
it for ſome months, when. he came over from Italy, 
at the requeſt of the Pope, to preſcribe to Archbiſhop 
John Hamilton, at which time he recovered of a 
conſumption. And twenty years before this, it had 
the approbation of the moſt eminent phyſicians of the 
country; when a hguſe was fitted up here for the re- 
ception of Magdalen, daughter of Francis I. King of 
France, who married James V. King of Scotland, in 
15 7; but that Lady died ſhortly after her arrival at 

olyrood-houſe in Edinburgh, and never reached St. 
Andrew's. 

Of old, the town conſiſted of four large ſtreets, ly- 


ing 


AND 
ing from E. to W. almoſt parallel to one anther. | 


The moſt northerly of the four, called Swallow-ſtreet, 
though formerly the principal, is now entirely ruined, 


not ſo much as a houſe remaining in it. The other 
three, from their regularity, do not ſeem to have been 
a fortuitous concourſe, as it were, of houſes, as moſt 
of the other towns in this country are; all of them 
terminating eaſtward at the cathedral, which look 
upon each other, and ſeem to bewail their decaying 
and mouldering ftate : for though the town was for- 
merly about two miles in circuit, now hardly remains 
1000 houſes; and of thoſe near 200 are become 
ruinous and not habitable. The number of ſouls here 
ſtill amounts to above 4000. But many of the inha- 
bitants have little or nothing to do, the place having 
neither trade nor manufactures. Though at the fame 
time it has a harbour ; but this is capable of receiving 
only ſmall veſſels. Near the town are quarries, in 
which is plenty of free- ſtone, and of this all the houſes 

are built. 
Before the reformation this city was crowded, both 
on account of trade and religion, pilgrims reſorting 
hither in great numbers to viſit the 2 of St. An- 
drew. Here were two other religious houſes, namely, 
a Franciſcan and Dominican priory, beſides that of 
the order of St. Auguſtine ; which laſt, ſome make to 
have been founded (otherwiſe than is above-men- 
tioned) by Robert Biſhop of St. Andrew's, who died 
in 4139, and eſtabliſhed upon ſome of them revenues 
formerly belonging to the ancient Caldees of this 
ace. James Stuart, afterwards Earl of Murray, and 
nt of Scotland, with whom Buchanan was a par- 


- - ticular favourite, and who, in return, commends him 


very highly in his hiſtory, was in his younger days 
prior of it. This monaſtery was more like the mag- 
nificent palace of a Prince, than a convent of monks, 
profeſſing poverty, as ſtill appears from its grand 
ruins, and particularly by the wall of hewn-ftone 
that encompaſſed it with ſeveral battlements and 
turrets. 

Here is now only one pariſh-church remaining, 
namely, that of the Holy Trinity. 
others, but theſe are er chapels; the one to St. 
Salvator's college; of which, however, no uſe is made, 
it having no endowment, and the Provoſt of that 
college being often a layman, even in a Preſbyte- 
rian ſenſe. 
St. Leonard's college, the Provoſt of which muſt be 


à miniſter. 


The church of the Holy Trinity is an ancient and | 


ſtately edifice, built with fine free-ſtone, in the form 


of a croſs; and at its W. end is a handſome ſpire, | 


which is in repair. In it is a fine monument 
for Archbiſhop Sharpe, who was aſſaſſinated upon a 
moor, by the devots or blind zealots, called Whigs, 
in the reign of Charles II. as he was coming home 


in his coach. This Dr. Sharpe was originally a Preſ- 


ian miniſter, who being deputed by the aſſembly 
of the kirk, to come up to the court of that Prince, 
for the'redreſs of ſome grievances his brethren loudly 
complained of ; he was prevailed on to embrace the doc- 
trine of the church in London, and accepting of the ſee 
of St. Andrew's, came back to his own country, veſted 
with the dignity of their metropo.itan : and hence their 
reſentment and premeditated malice, thus barbarouſly 
vented themſelves. He was a man of great piety, and no 
leſs eminent for his learning. This monument was ere 
by the Archbiſhop's ſon, Sir William Sharpe, Bart. 
who, in order to ſecure it from the fate he feared it 
might be liable to, ſettled 6000 Scottiſh marks, 
which is above 300 l. Sterling, to the city of St. An- 
drew's, for keeping it in conſtant repair: which has 
had the deſired effect; for the magiſtrates are very 
careful of it, and would be very ſevere upon any who 


ſhould attempt to deface it. | 
On the N. fide of the town the old caſtle, 
of which now nothing remains but the walls. It was 


built by Roger de Bellomont, Biſhop of St. Andrew's, 
who died in the year 1202, being ſecond: fon of Ro- 
bert de Bellomont Earl of Leiceſter, and Chancellor 
of Scotland. It was repaired by Cardinal. Beaton or 
Bethune, who was the Pope's Nuncio, and Metropo- 


The other is the chapel belonging to | 


* r 
o 
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made a collection for that purpoſe. 


AND 


litan of this ſee: and alſo by Archbiſhop Hamilton; 
the former of which procured Mr. George. Withart 
a zealous reformer, to be burnt here in the parade, 
while from his window he glutted his eyes with fo 
horrid a ſpectacle : but he himſelf was afterwards aſ- 
faffinated in 1546 in the very ſame place. In revenge 
of whoſe death, the French, with the conſent of the 
Queen-Regent of Scotland, attacked it, from whom 
it ſuffered greatly. But at the reformation it ſuffered 
more from the fury of the populace ; and ſince the re- 
volution its ruin has been completed. 

Eaſt of the caſtle are the ruins of the ſtately cathe- 
dral of St. Andrew's, founded by Biſhop Arnold, who 
died in 1163, and finiſhed by Biſhop Lamberton, who 
died in 1328. It was in length from E. to W. 370 
feet, and the croſs from S. to N. 180; its breadth 
65, and its height 100 feet. Tho' ſome draw another 
kind of ichnography, making it 7 feet longer and 2 
broader than St. Peter's church at Rome. So that 
with regard to its height, as well as the beauty of 
its pillars, and the ſymmetry of the whole fabric, it 
was one of the beſt Gothic ſtructures in the world. 
It was near demoliſhed at the reformation ; but in 
ſome meaſure repaired by the ſucceeding Archbiſhops. 
But fince the-revolution it has been wholly in ruins, 
as we ſee it at this day. 

Near the rudera of the cathedral are ſtill remaining 
the walls of the very ancient chapel of St. Rule (the 
Regulus above-mentioned), with the great ſquare 
ſpire ſtill entire. It is 105 feet high, and made of 
ſuch large and durable ſtones, that though built fo 
many ages ago, yet ſo little has it ſuffered by the in- 
juries of the weather, that a ſmall expence would 
fave it from falling for many ages yet to come. And 
as this is probably one of the moſt ancient monuments 
of antiquity in Great Britain, it is a pity it ſhould go 
to ruin for want of a ſuitable reparation. Beſides, 
this would be the moſt proper chapel and chapter- 
houſe for the Knights of the moſt ancient order of 
the "Thiſtle, ſmce, under the patronage-of the Apoſtle 


St. Andrew (whoſe relics were preſerved at this place), 
There are two | 


that honourable order had its riſe and foundation : 
and by King James VII.'s (i. e. James II. of England) 
letters-patent for reviving and reſtoring this order of 
knighthood, which were dated at Windſor the 26th of 
May 1687, it appears that the Knights of the Thiſtle, 
or St. Andrew, formerly held their chapters in the 
great church of St. Andrew : upon the demolition of 
which his ſaid Majeſty ordered them for the future 
to be kept at the . of Holyrood-houſe. 
The principal ornament of this city is the Univer- 
ſity, which at preſent conſiſts of three colleges. It 


was founded by Archbiſhop Henry Wardlaw, in the 


1412 : and he obtained very ample privileges and 
. 9 from Pope Benedict XII. which _— af- 
terwards confirmed to them by K. James I. of Scotland, 
and ſeveral ſucceeding Princes of that kingdom. In 
the time of Epiſcopacy, the Archbiſhops of St. An- 


drew's were Chancellors of the Univerſity. The rector 


is annually choſen, and by the ſtatutes he ought to be 
one of the principals of the three colleges here, which 
ay called. St. Salvator's, St. Leonard's, and New Col- 
ege. 

The college of St. Salvator, commonly called the 
Old College, was founded by James Kennedy, Arch- 
biſhop of b.. Andrew's, in the year 1448, Who was 
goon to King Robert III. He erected the edifice, 

niſhed it with coſtly ornaments, and. endowed it 
with ſufficient revenues for a doctor, batchelor, and 


licentiate of divinity, four profeſſors of philoſophy, and 


eight burſars or poor ſcholars. The Earl of Caſfils 
ſettled a maintenance for a profeſſor of philology or 
humanity. The aforeſaid Biſhop alſo founded a church 
or large vaulted chapel to it, which is covered with 
free-ſtone, and beautified with a loſty towering ſteeple 
all'of hewn ſtone, and in it his monument of curious 
workmanſhip is ſtill to be ſeen. It has a good library 
founded by Þr. Skeen, profeſſor of divinity, and prin- 
cipal of it, which, by the donations of learned men, 
is now very well furniſhed with good books. He allo 
repaired and augmented the college-fabric,- 4 


'he common ha 
. — 


AND AND 
, 0 * ' 4 
and ſchools are vaſtly large, and the cloiſters and pri- 


exerciſes. Though here are no ſcholars, it is the beſt 
vate lodgings for the maſters and ſcholars have been] kept of all the three colleges. - 


very magnificent and convenient; but the fabric off Che ftudents of the univerſity wear ſcarlet or red 
late years has become very much out of repair; nor 


gowns : and it has produced many learned men; 
are the college-revenues able to ſupport it. In this] among others, the famous Lord Napier; inventor of 
college are three filver maces, as old as its founda- | the logarithms, and the bones which bear his name; 
tion: one of them of the fineſt workmanſhip, gilt, | Sir Robert Murray, Sir Andrew Balfour, and the great 
and weighs 17 Ib. Theſe, with ſix other maces | Scottiſh lawyer Sir George Mackenize, &c. 
ſent to the other colleges in Scotland, were found in] At St. Andrew's is no harbour of any conſequence; 
Archbiſhop Kennedy's tonib in the reign of King] the main ocean coming up to the city-walls. And 
Charles II. and ſuppoſed to have been buricd there at they have ſome ſhips, at leaſt barks, and other ſmall 
the time of the reformation, in order to ſave them] coaſting-veſſels, eſpecially for the herring-fiſhery; 
from the violence and fury of the times, particularly] which, in its ſeaſon, is juſt at their doors. "Though 
in Scotland, when every thing adorned with images | this city is ſo full of ruins, and decayed ſtructures, yet 
was defaced, if not deſtroyed: it is fil a handſome, well-built, pleaſant place. Here 
S $t, Lebnard's college was founded alſo before the re-] alſo are the rudera of a ſtrong citadel, which was built 
formation, by James Hepburn, Prior of St. Andrew's, | by Oliver Cromwell, by means of which; during his 
in the reign of King James V. and afterwards patro- 


| uſurpation, he commanded the city and country from 
nized by the Earl of Lenox, with ſalaries for a princi- the firth of Forth to that of Tay: x 
pal or Warden, who is always a doctor of divinity, } The above-mentioned Prior James Hepburn, at his 
four profeſſors of philoſophy, and maintenance for 


.own. expence, walled in two-thirds of this city with 
eight burſers; exhibitioners, or poor ſcholars, To  watch-towers at proper diſtances; which wall is b 
theſe Sir John Scot of Scot-tarvet added a profeſſor 


t | | | ſome reckoned the beſt in Britain; and his arms are ſtill 
of philology, with a genteel ſalary, and augmented | in many parts of it. | 8 
the _ very conſiderably. Of late it has alſo been The ſmall harbour of St. Andrew's has ſuffered greatly 
oy! much encreaſed by Sir John Wederburn, Doctor 

of 


by the encroachments of the ſea. The pier is founded 
hyſic, who, at his death, left his large collection] upon a rock about 440 feet in length; but this rock 
of books to it; Here alſo is the famous manuſcript of | | runs out 500 feet further into the ſea; at the point of 
the hiſtory of Scotland, called Chronicon Scoticum, | Which ſtands a beacon: ſo that the great ſwell of the 
Written by John of Fordun, who was a Monk there. | ſea breaking over the rock between this beacon and 
The rector or miniſter of St. Leonard's church is | the pier-head, renders the harbour very dangerous. In 
commonly the principal of this college, who has af 1728 it was propoſed to repair this harbour, and for 
better revenue, and more ftudents, than any of the this end the pier to be carried as far as the beacon : 
' other two colleges. 5 | accordingly a brief was granted; but the collections 
In order to keep up the ancient ſkill of archery, and] were inſufficient to make any gteat advances; unleſs - 
a taſte for manly exerciſe and innocent amuſement, a 


| the two pennies act of impoſt on ale would anſwer ſuch 
prize of a ſilver arrow is annually given, for the ſtu- | beneficial purpoſes. | wet vg 
dents of this college to ſhoot with bows and arrows ; | This city till enjoys fome-privileges from its ori- 
and — winner appends his coat of arms to it en a] ginal charter yet extant; by which King David incor- 
ſilver plate. | 5 8 


| | I | - porated it in the year 11 a bus as 
By an act made anno 26 Geo. II. the colleges: of From all that has been ſaid it will appear, that this 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard have been united, in] ancient city, and its univerſity too, are in a very de- 
purſuance of an r 8 515 which they themſelves | - clining ſtate; The. Atchbiſhop's ſeats and that of the 
made for that purpoſe. eccleſiaſtical courts kept there, beſides the above-men- 
The New College, or St. Mary's, was founded by | tioned great reſort of pilgrims to the convents and the 
James Bethune, Archbiſhop and Cardinal above men-] chapel of St. Rule, on account of St. Andrew's relics, 
tioned, with endowments in it for td profeſſors, al- | brought great buſineſs thither; which being now for a 
ways doctors in divinity ; the one ſtiled principal pro- long time diſuſed, and a new college erected at Edin- 
feſſor of theology, and the other ſimply Profaler of | burgh, and another at the New- town of Aberdeen, 
e and . ſtudents in the ſamè faculty; for] contribute greatly to the decay of both the town and 
no phiſoſophy is taught here, nor any ſcholars enter- univerſity of St. Andrew's. | | 
tained in it; only ſach ſtudents of the other colleges |. Formerly, in civil matters, St. Aridrew's was the 
as have paſſed thro” a courſe of philoſophy, may enter | ſeat of a ſtewarty for Fife: but this, and other heredi- 
' themſelves; and finiſh their ſtudies in it. tary , juriſdictions in Scotland, have been lodged in 
A profeſſor of mathematics was of late years added] the crown, by a late act of the Britiſh parliament, 
to this univerſity; as was alſo, not long fince, a pro- for valuable conſiderations. 31 f Bite 
feſſor of medicine, with a handſome endowment, Before the revolution, at which memorable æra 
namely, the intereſt of cool. given by His Grace James ee dame to ” legally eftabliſhed in Scot- 
the late Duke of Chandois, whom the Univerſity, upon ; Ae the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's had under him 


the death of the Duke of Athol, in gratitude, choſe e twelye following. biſhoprics, namely, Edinburgh, 
to be their Chancellor; which office is duting life; 1 unkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Dunblain, Brechin, 
and to it alone, and that of the Vice-Chancellor, be-] - Roſs, Cathneſs, and the Orkne 8. The dioceſe of 
_ the conferring of all . I St. Andrew's Proper contained Fifeſhire, part of Perth- 
Upon che eſtabliſhment of Preſbytefy, ät the revo- | ſhire, and part of Angus and Mearns. St. Andrew's 
lution, King William ſent his Conge d'elire to chuſe | was alſo ↄne of the ſcats of the ſixty- eight Preſbyte< 
the aforeſaid Duke ot Athol their Chancellor. rians — 2 piſcopacy, as it is at preſent under Pre 
Mr. James Gregory, the firſt profeſſor of mathema- by ju and conſtitutes one of the four preſbyteries, 
tics in this unjverſity, famous for his knowledge in that] of which the ſynod of Fife is at preſent compoſed. | 
ſcience and aſtrönomy, erected a commodious obſerva- | _ St. Andrew's is the third in rank of the diſtrict of 
- tory in the — ens, having procured a contri- | royal boroughs, the other four being Dundee, Perth, 
bution to be made for that purpoſe, He alſo furniſhed | Coupar, and Forfar, which fend one member to par- 
it with ſeveral mathematical inftruments.,, -, liament alternately every ſeven years. 
St. Leonard's and New College having a better re- In the — bh hes St. Andrew's are two very 
venue to ſupport them than that 6f St. Salvator, are] agreeable ſeats belonging to the Leſlies Earls of Leven, 
conſequently in much better repair. which are called Metvil and Balgony, (which ſee). 
In New College King Charles I. Held a partiament, | St. Andrew's is ſituated fourteen miles S. E. of 
n a ſpacious room, with three rows of ſeats one above | Dundee, and thirty N. E, of Edinburgh, Lat. 56 deg. 
another, which will contain 400 perſons z and in the | 20 min. N. long. 2 deg. 25 min. W. 
middle of the area there is a table for the clerks and ANDREWS (Iſland of St.) or Iſland of Sr. ANDREAS, 
other officers. It ſtill retains the name of the parlia- þ in Latin Ros Inſula, is in the diſtrict of Pilis, in 


mente- room, and is ſometimes made uſe of for public] Hungary Proper. It is ſituated on the Danube, three 
VN» XIII; ; | H h miles 
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miles and a quarter long, and its breadth about one 
mile, more or leſs. It belongs with its villages to the 
domains of the crown of Hungary. 

ANDREW-“S, St. or St: ANDREW'S, in Hungarian 
Szent Andrea, in Latin Fanum St. Andreæ. It is a 
town fituated on the Danube; in the Pilis diſtrict, in 

Hungary Proper. It is a better and more populous 
place than Buda, a Ruſſian colony, and an hereditary 
place of count Zichy's. 

ANDREW'SS, St. a neat town of Lower Carinthia, a 
ſubdiviſion of the duchy of that laſt name, belonging to 
Auſtria in Germany. It is ſituated on the banks of the 

river Lavant, and the feat of the Biſhop of Lavanmund, 
who calls himſelf Flaventinenſis, as this was the an- 

cient Flavium in Norico, or the Colonia Flaviana of 


the Romans. He is alſo ſtiled in Latin, Epiſcopus La- 


vantinus. ' The Archbiſhop of Saltzbourg is Lord 
both of this town and its territory. It is about two 
miles from the Drave, 40 miles E, from Clagenfurt, 
and 100 S. W. of Vienna. Lat. 47 deg. 5 min. N. 
long. 1 deg. 7 min. E 
ANDRE 8, St. or St. ANDREA, an iſland of Ra- 
guſan Dalmatia. It is ſmall, but pretty well inha- 
dited, with a town upon it of the ſame name. 
ANDRIA, a ſmall Epiſcopal city of the territory of 
Bari, belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in Lower 
Italy. The Biſhop is under the Archbiſhop of Trani. 
It gives title of Duke to the houſe of Caraffa: and is 
ſituated in a ſpacious plain, fix miles W. from Trani, 
four from the coaſt of the Adriatic ſea, in the mid- 
way between the Offanta, to the W. and Biſeglia to 
the E. and twenty-eight miles W. of the city of Barri. 
Lat 41 deg. 6 min. N. lon 8 Wn: 
ANDROS, ANDRUS, or IN RI, one of the moſt 
- fruitful and pleaſant iNands of the Archipelago, in 
the empire of Turkey; it has a ſuperfluity of wine, 
dil, and barley (more than of wheat, which they 


are frequently obliged to fetch from Volo), all forts of 


the moſt delicious and ſavoury fruits, as oranges, 
lemons, citrons, ſigs, &c. with innumerable fprings 

of water, and nothing but theſe and gardens are to be 
ſeen. Ihe greateſt riches of the iſland conſiſt in ſilk, 
. tho? fit for nothing elſe but to make * and yet 
it fetches three half crowins per Ib. on the ſpot. Here 

they make upwards of 1000 Ib; wt. of it every 
year. The ancients alſo called this iſland Caurvs, 
: a, Nonagria, Epagris, Antandros, and Hydruſia. 
Here is a town of the ſame name, with a port, but 
which is fit only for ſmall veſſels; and defended by a 
_ caſtle, which the Greeks call the Lower Caftle, in 
- contra-Ciſtin&ion from the Upper Caſtle, which is ten 

miles diſtant from it. On this ifland, beſides the prin- 
eipal town of Andros, are between thirty and forty 

villages; the inhabitants of which are between 2 and 
-.5000 men, moſtly Greeks, though the ifland is about 


120 miles in circuit, with a Biſhop of their own : | 
and among them is a colony of Albanians, {til} dreffed | 


in the mode of their own country; and continuing to 
live in the ſame manner, that is, without fajth or 
law. Theſe were invited by the Turks to come 
thither. In the year 1700, they paid 15, ooo crowns 
to che capitation and land-tax. The town of Arna is 
on this iſland, as alſo Port Gauria, (both which fee). 
Andros lies between Tenos to the N. W. and near the 
S8. end of Negropont; alſo N. of the ifland of Candia. 
ANDROS, or AND ROSS, one of the Bermuda or 
Summer Iſlands, in the Atlantie ocean. It is ſmall and 
uninhabited, and quite ſurrounded with the great ſandy 
bank of Bahama. > AON dos 
ANDRUSSO W, a village belonging to the palatinate 
or government of Smofenſo, in European Ruffia, or 


Weſtern Muſtovy. It is ſituated between the totyn 


of Smolenſko, and that of Miſtiſlaw, cloſe by the river 
 Haroina. It is famous for the treaty of peace con- 
cluded here in 1667 between Ruffia and Poland. 
NDRZEIOW, a little town belonging to the pala- 


tinate of Cracow, in Leſſer Poland. It is ſituated on 


the confines. of 'Silefia and Hungary, with an abbey 


and convent of Ciſtercian monks, Here the nobility} 


and gentry-of this country held a conſiderable meet- 


* 


AN E 


election of Stephen Bathory as King of Poland: and 
here alſo the Kokaſſians or confederated nobility aſ- 
ſembled in 1607. 


ANDS T, a diſtrict belonging to the bailiwic of Kold- 


ANDU 


inghuus, and dioceſc of Ripen, in North Jutland, in 


Denmark. It comprehends ten pariſhes. 


ANDUJAR, ANDUXAR, or ANDAXAR, an an- 


cient and pretty large city of Cordova, one of the three 
ſubdiviſions of the province of Andaluſia, in Spain. It 
is ſituated on the river Guadilquiyir, over which it 
has a ſtately bridge, and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, 
It contains 3000 families, has five pariſhes, with ſix 
monaſteries, three nunneries, and two hoſpitals ; beſides 
other ſtately and handſome buildings. It vends great 
quantities of ſilk. The neighbouring country abounds 
in corn, wine, oil, honey, and all forts of fruit; and it 
yields alſo excellent game. Not far from this place ſtood 
the ancient v2 Su Illurgus: or Illiturgis, the Forum 
Julium of the Romans; and its old ſite ſtill retains 
the name of Andujar el veio, It lies 32 miles E. of 
Corduba, about 110 E. N. E. from Seville, and ſome- 
thing above 150 S. from Madrid. Lat. 37 deg. 5 min. 
N. long. 4 deg. 2 min. W. 

| 2K, or AN DUX, a town belonging to the dio- 
ceſe of Alais, one of the ſourteen ſubdiviſions of 
Lower Languedoc, in the government of the latter, 
in France. It is ſituated on the river Gardon, 
with the title of a barony. A conſiderable trade is 
carried on here in ſerges and coarſe frized woollen 
cloth. It lies twenty- Hive miles. N. of 1 ph 


Lat. 43 deg. 46 min. N. long. 3 deg. 42 min. 
ANDWORTSKOW, or AND RSKOW, a prefec- 


turate or bailiwic of Seeland in Denmark, compre- 
ending the diſtricts of Weſtern and Eaſtern Flache- 
berg; to the former belong eighteen cauntry-pariſhes, 


- and to the latter thirteen. | id 2 
ANDWOKTSKOW, or ANDERSKOW, a large 


royal place or caſtle, in the juriſdiction: of Korſoer, 
a ſubdiviſion of Seeland in Denmark. It is fituated 
on a hill, a ſhort walk from * towards the 
E. It was anciently a conſiderable monaſtery be- 
longing to the order of St. John, and founded by 
King Waldemar II. in the year 1220, but after the 


reformation it was converted into a royal ſeat. | King 


Frederic II. who was very fond of this place, is ſaid 
in a fit of paffign here to have thrown the religious 
concordatinrs Me fire, in the year 1580; and at this 
lace he ended his days. He indeed conſiderably en- 
arged and e the palace. In, 1720, King 


Frederic IV. cauſed the church here to be rebuilt : 
but it is 75 a conſiderable ſtructure for | theſe days. 


ANEGA 


A national ſynod of all the biſhops was . holden. here 
in the year 15465. " 1» e 
DA; er NEGADA, à low flat defart Wand, 
which has no - ſettled inhabitants. It is one of the 
Caribbees, in the Atlantic ocean in America, and en- 
compaſſed with ſhoals and ſand-banks. It is ſituated 
fifty miles N. W. of Anguilla. The Spaniards called 
it Negele, or the drowned iſland, as being for the 


. moſt part overflowed by high tides, It abounds with 


es. 


** 


birds, particularly. that remarkable one called the coli- 
bry, or humming bird. Laet gives an account of it, 
which varies from the deſcriptions found elſewhere; 
namely, it is not much bigger than a wren, yet flies 
ſwifter than an other bird, with a noiſe like a whirl- 
wind. It has feathers of all the colours in the rain- 
bow, but the ends are of a golden colour, as is alſo 


. the belly. "The ſides are of an emerald. green ; the 
neck has a circle, as red as a carbuncle; the bill and 


9 


ing in the year 1576, at which they confirmed the 


2 


legs black as jet; the eyes like diamonds; and a cu- 
1% , Gai of feathers on its crown. They live 
juice of flowers, i thoſe of cotton. 
They ſmell" like amber, and build their neſts, which 
are curiouſly lined with cotton, down and ſilk, amon 
the thick Teaves of the, baughs: Here are alſo, painte 
crabs, which. are - ſaid to be very good meat; ſome 


of them have violet-coloured ſhells ;- others yellow, 
full of purple ſpecks; and others tawny, with red 
ſtreaks.” They creep down the hills in May, conſume 
all the herbage, and after going to the water four 
times to waſh themſelves, return to the woods. But 
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- at a certain ſeaſon the females take to the ſea, and 
lay their eggs there, which being afterwards caſt 
ore, and hatched by the ſun, produce young ones, 
which-creep to the woods; and as they grow bigger, 
climb up the rocks, where the old ones keep together 


in vaſt multitudes, and fo ſtop up the entrance as not 


to be diſcovered. They creep out of their ſhells, 


through an opening at the tail, which is ſcarce diſ- | 


nible : and thus they lie bare and ſtripped of their 
ſhells, being only covered with a thin ſłin, which at 
laſt grows as firm as that they left. A Spaniſh galleon 
. . having formerly been caſt away here, and moſt of the 


gold and ſilver carried aſhore, was hid ſo artfully in | 
Anegada, that the inhabitants of the French iflands, | 


and the buccaneers, have ſearched for it months toge- 
ther; but could never come at the bulk of it. It is 
ſituated in lat. 18 deg. 6 min. N. long. 63 deg. 5 
min, W. ; | 
ANERMONT, or AMERMONT, a lordſhip of that 
part of the duchy of Bar or Barrois, which was not 
ceded, and did not become a fief of France, in the 
government of Lorrain and Bar. It was formerly de- 


A N. G w 8 
8. E. of Benevento. Lat. 40 deg. 5 min. N. long. 15 


deg. 56 min. E. £2 | | 
ANGELO, St. a papal palace or fortified caftle at Rome, 
to which the pope retires upon any apprehenſion of 
danger. SeeRome. An impregnable caſtle in Malta 
has alſo the ſame name. . 
ANGELO RIONE DJ, St. one of the diviſions or 
wards of. Rome. See Roux. A : 
ANGELDO. {cattle of St.) in Agiru, one of the four 
ſubdiviſions of the iſland of Corfu, in the Tonian fea, 
and on the coaſt of Greece. It is ſituated on the 
ſouthern promontory of Palacrum ; and under it is 4 
conſiderable convent, called Paleo Caftrigza, and 
the only. place in this diſtrict which is worthy of 
notice; F $81 25 
ANGELO, St. a ſea- port of Apulia on the Adriatic 
ulph. It is ſituated eight miles N. of Manfre- 
onia. Lat. 41 deg. 20 min. N. long. 16 deg: 25 
min. E. bj 1 n 5 a 
ANGELO MONTE, St. a ſmall city of à Capitanate, 
belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. 
It is an inland place on a mountain, and the ſee of an 


pendent on the church of Metz; but ever ſince the 


1th century, the Dukes of Lorrain have poſſeſſed it 


independen N 


alk or est of che Mantels or Mandan, 
belonging to the fourth ſub- prefecture in the govern- | 
ment of the Ifle of France. It is ſituated near the 


confluence of the rivers Eure and Aure, and be- | 


longs tb the Duke of Vendome, under the title of 


A, a diſtrict belonging to the province of 8 bn. | 


or Temectn, in Africa. It is ſituated on the edge of 
the Tea, on account of which advantageous ys. hin 
it ſormerly drove a conſiderable; fair trade; but ex- 
changed it afterwards; for the ſcandalous one of pi- 


were {© terrified at the 


- horſe, beſides foot, in the year 1500 ; and to have 200 
caſtles under its juriſdiction: 1 81 6 | 


ANFILOCHA, now JEROIRLIA, in Latin AmpBile-! 
chia, or Argos Ampbilachimm, a town of the ancient 


of Albania, a province of Furkey, in; 


Epirus, a 
Europe. It is ſituated on a ſmall river falling a little 


racy... It Was ſo populous as to be able to raiſe an | 
army of 50,000 men againſt Joſeph Abea Leſifrioen, 
- - the' fougider of the empire of Morocco. But theſe | 
of his numerous army, 
that they fled, and leſt the country to his mercy; who ||: 
made ſuch a horrible maſſacre Hf its inhabitants; that 
for along time it was only 4 den of wild beaſts; yet 
it recovered itſelf ſo well, as to be able to raiſe 60,000 | 


Archbiſhop. . 0 
ANGELO, Monte Sant, the only mountain of note in 
the Capitanate of Naples. See GARGAN®! © 
ANGELO, Civita St. or the city of St. Angelo, in the 
Further Abruzzo of Naples, in Lower Italy. It is a 
ſmall place, and of inferior rank, with the eitlè 6f a 
marquiſate. e. SHI NO-208 4 Bo 
ANGELOS; or PUEBLA DE-LOS ANGELOS, i: e. 
The city of Angels. It is the preſent eapital of Tlaſ- 
cala, its ancient one being of this laſt name, or Los 
Angelos, one of the provinces of old Mexico,” or 
New Spain, in North America. It is by much the 
fineſt place in this province, and even vies for beauty 
and magnificence. with the city of Mexies:' The 
wealth of the place, or rather of the Spahiſh clergy 
here, may be judged from the annual fevenus of the 
dathedral and chapter, amounting to 0- pieces 
of eight. It ſtands in a delightful plain on the road 
hat Ve Cruz to Mexico, 100 miles N E. of the 
former, and 60 of the latter. It has the ſee bf a 
Biſhop under the Archbiſhop- of Mexicst Moſt part 
of its buildings are of ſtonè; they are fair: and high; 
and the ſtreets, which are large, olean, und regular, 
croſs each other at the four cardinal points, meeting 
in the center, where they form a large ſquure by 
ſome thought to be finer than that of Mexico: On 
three ſides it is beautified with ufiiform portieos, 
where' are rich furniſhed with al“ ſorts" of mer- 


* 
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lower into the gulph of Arta, from which city this“ 


ace is diſtant about twenty-twq miles towards the 
„W. and forty from Preveſa to the E. It was for- 


chandiſe, und cheſſs full of pieees of eight; pfled one 
upon another almoſt up to the ciching Eich cheſt 
being à fort of box twenty inches long, and twelve 


metly à very famous town, but it has been moſt] broad, hold about 1000 pioces of eight and made fo 


ruined daring the wars between the Venetians and 


. 
? 


mall: for the corweniency of hanging” in and out of 


che ſhep. On the other ſide is its ftately cathedral, 


ANGARA, the firſt and uppermoſt of three rivers yew) with a very beautiful front, and two high towers, built 


are culled Tunguſca, and together fall into the Je- 


. Thegbin-hefote-that zunstian called: Anguräz and Iues 
from Baikal lake. (KEW, 1 olls yols ;Þ 
ANGELO-IN- VADO,. St. a town belonging to the 


all of ſtone in +59 diodern taſte, The Bilhbp's Tee 


Called Tunguſca, obtains that name after receivingith i other churches and convents, partieul 


was tramflate i nither from Tlaſcala Here are ſeveral 
| arty the nunnery 
of St. Clare, which in Gernelli's times had a dormant 

ſum of 500,000 pieces of eight that had been raiſed 
2 — 3, The beſt felts in the country are made 


: duchy: of Urbino, and ccclefraſticah ſtate, in Middle in this city; and it has a mint and glaſs heuſe, the 


in the marquiſate of Ancona 3: it is ſituated on the 
river Metro, at the fpot of the Appenine mountains, 


confines: of Tuſcanhwrritt is a Biſhop's ſer under that 
of Urbino, and- eredted” only fince 1635 by Pope 
Urban VIII. and united to that of Urbanea, another 
| cit about ſve miles/ from-this wilich-lies! twelve 
| es from Urbino, and as many from Borgo St. 


Se Icro, 01 F se Hand BUMO/L | 
ANGELO, St. or ANGELO DE SF. LOMBARDI, 


. menn little town of the Further principatey-ahd/king- 
dom of Naples, in Lower Italy. It is the fee: of a 
Biſhop wider that of Conza, and ſmuated on an emi- 
nence at the foot of the Appenines. Its biſhopric 
hath been united with' that of trace erf Buce the 


year 1540. The town is thinly peopled, and ſtands 


latter being the firſt ever known in all New Spain. 
The number of houſes is reckoned te be about 16 ar 
470, ah the familes at 2000: hut the people, to- 
gether with the prieſts and recluſes af both ſexes are 
1 that the friars te place the 
| name of Angelos and made the pdor natives believe 


de more properly denomirated Pu los Diabolos, 
i. e. the town of Devils. A ſmal F river paſſes by the 
tag whole: neighbouring valley produees vifles; all 
ſorts of European fruits, and flax. About this city 

are alſo mineral wuters of ſeveral qualities. Some 
partb of. this town are ſubjeck to inundations, 25 
well, as Mexico. It belongs ta Old Spain, and is 


eee * | 
ANGERAP, or ANGERAPPE, a river iſſuing from a lake 


about eight miles N. W. of Conza, and twenty-eight 


near Agenburꝑ, in che kingdom of Pruſſia which by 


its 


that they were angels from pw bit may now 


ſmuated im lat. 19 deg. 4 min. N. long, 103 deg. 12 


. 
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In it the beſt Pruſſian manna is gathered. 


twelve pariſhes. | 
ANGERBURG, though a modern town of the above 


of Skula-ſkog. | 
. remarkably good arable-grounds, eſpecially on the E. 
...- fide of the Angermannland river, called Hernoſand, as 


ve 

a Ab. At the bottom of ſome ſtandi 
ore is found. The Angermannland flodt or river, 
Which 

in the whole kin 
the ſea, half a mile broad, and alſo navigable for many 


ANG 


its junctlon with the Piſſe, near Gorgenburg, forms 


the Pregel, by which it is afterwards called : theſe 
two rivers uniting with the Inſter near Inſterburg, 


it from - thence becomes navigable by large boats or 
barks. See PREGEL. 


ANGERBURG, one of three capital bailiwics belong- 


ing to the circle of Seheſt, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. 


Its arch- 
prieftſhip, or archdeaconry, has the inſpection over 


bailiwic, bearing the ſame name, in the kingdom of 
Pruſſia, has become a good place, and is well inha- 
bited: , It is ſurrounded with palliſadoes, and has a 
ſtrong caſtle built in the year 1335, upon a lake, 
from which iflues the above-mentioned river Angerap. 
This lake is ſeven miles long, and a mile and a half 


broad; and the eel-fiſhery in it is eſpecially conſide- 


rable. The church is large and handſome. In the 
1725, an archprieſtſhip was erected here; and 


ing Staniſlaus ſtaid a long time at this place in 17 34 


and 1736. It lies in lat. 54 deg. 5 min. N. long. 23 


deg. 10 min E. 


laſt is its Latin name. It is one of the ſeven lar 
ſubdiviſions of Nordland, a 
bounded on the N. by Weſt Bothnia and Lapland; on 
the E. by the Bothnic gulph ; on the S. by Medelpa- 
dia; and on the W. by 9 It is twenty-four 


Swediſh miles long, and ſixteen broad ; that is, up- | 
wards of 140 Engliſh miles the one way, and in pro- 


portion to that the other: It is very woody, rocky, 
and mountainous, particularly the exceſſively high 
mountain of Skula, and the large and wild foreſt 
The country has a fruitful ſoil, and 


far as the-pariſh of Botea, the ſeat or caſtle of Holm, 


Kc. It produces, beſides rye, peaſe, or pulſe, lint 
and flax, alſo good barley. Here are fine breeds of 


cattle, on account of its excellent paſtures : likewiſe 
good iron- works, lakes and rivers abounding with 
lakes very rich 


through this country, is one of the la 
m, as being, near its outlet into 


miles up in land. In it is an extremely rich ſalmon- 


fiſhery. The crown: ſailors poſſeſs the country. It 
— 


of a territorial juriſdiction, and two bailiwics. 


Here is the ſeat of a ſuperintendant over this dioceſe, 


which is the thirteenth in rank, and is divided into two 
obſteys or priories. It comprehends Agermannland, 


Medelpadia, - Jamtland, and Harjedalia, as alſo the 


Whole landſhip or territory of Weſt Bothnia; beſides 


Kiemi-lappmark, which belongs to the dioceſe of 
On account of Angermannland being ſo full of rocks 


and ſoreſts, it has very few villages, and but one town 
of any note, namely, Hernoſand (which ſee), on the 
gulph of Bothnia, where it has a pretty good. 


bour, 


affording ſome trade. 


ANGERMANNLANDS-LAPPMARK. \ See AsxLE- 


LAPPMARK. 


 ANGERMUNDE, a little town in the pariſh of Pilten, 
belonging to the diſtrict of this laſt name, in the duchy 


of Courland. In its neighbourhood is an old caſtle now 


| ] ng in ruins. td 9117 1 F, 2 
ANG RMUNDE,atown gtotheduchyof Berg, 
and circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany. It is ſituated 


on the E. fide of the Rhine, nine miles N. of Duſſel- 
dorp, the Elector Palatine's capital, in lat. 51 dep; 10 
min. N. long. 6 deg. 20 min. EK. | 


ANGERN, a place in the pariſh of Candauz and Upper | 
territory of Tuckum, belonging to the duchy of 


Courland Proper, where is a church and iron- work. 


ANGERS, anciently Juliamagus,  Andegavum, and Andes, 
vernment of Anjou, in France. It 


capital of the 
is ſituated a little aboye the place where the little rivers 
Loire and Sarte fall into the Mayenne, which laſt river 


- | divides this city into two parts. | | 
Its ancient name it had from Julius Cæſar, who 
25 » 


ovince of Sweden, and | 


| 


1 


— * 


ANGERMANNLAND, or ANGERMANNIA ; the 


1 


: 
N 
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manner in which they til] are; and 


- 
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ANG 
built it. When Auguſtus Cæſar had founded ſeve- 
ral cities in Gaul, and peopled them with colonies, 


he called ſome not only after his own name, but others 


after the name of Julius and Cæſar. The firſt walls of 
this 2 were raiſed by John, ſurnamed Lack-land, who 
was King of England, and Duke of Anjou. But 
Prince — of King Philip Auguſtus, and aſter- 
wards King Lewis VIII. demoliſhed theſe walls. His 
ſon and ſucceſſor St. Lewis built them up again in the 
des theſe, 
it is ſurrounded with antique fortifications, | 
Angers is a large and populous city, containing 
gooo houſes, 16 pariſhes, 14 of which being within 
the town, and 4 without in the ſuburbs, and about 
30,000 inhabitants; with the ſee of a Biſhop, the ſeat 
of a diſtrict, provincial bailiwic, country-court, royal 
prevote or provoſtſhip, a mint-court, ſalt-houſe, mar- 
ſhalſea, &c. The inhabitants of Angers are all free 
from the tailles or impoſts, except part of one pariſh, 
the pariſhioners of which are ſubject to them. Here 
is a cathedral-church, ſeven other chapters or colle- 
giate=churches, a church belonging to each of the 
above-mentioned ſixteen pariſhes, four abbeys, many 
other convents for both ſexes, and a ſeminary of Jeſuits. 
The Biſhop is a ſuffagran to the Archbiſhop of Tours ; 
has a dioceſe of 668 pariſhes, 23 chapels of eaſe, a 
revenue of 26, ooo livres, and he is taxed to the court 
of Rome 1700 florins. The cathedral is remarkable 
for three very high ſteeples built on its portico; of 
which the middle one ſeems to be ſuſpended in the 
air, as reſting only on the foundations of the other two. 
Its roof is very lofty, large, and bold, but ſupported 
by no pillars. St Lewis founded an univerſity here, 
which is one of the moſt famous in France. Th 
teach the civil and canon laws, divinity, phyſic, and 
the ſciences: a chair for the mathematics has been 
lately founded in the college of the Fathers of the 
tory. . | b 


In the year 1685 Lewis XIV. eſtabliſhed here a 


|: academy for the fine arts, with the ſame privi- 


leser as that of Paris. It conſiſts of thirty-fix mem- 


bers, who muſt a} be natives or inhabitants of the 
e of Anjou. They are not to meddle with re- 
igion, politics, or —— nor to judge of any com- 
poſitions, but thoſe of their own members. The 

have a director, chancellor, ſecretary, and four of. 
ficers. Here is a 2 caſtle, built on a rock, which 
is very oP on the fide next the river, which runs at 

the foot of it. It is flanked with ſeveral large towers, 
and has a half-moon baſtion at the gate leading to 
the ſuburbs. This was alſo built by St. Lewis, during 
the wars with the Engliſh and the Britons ; and now 
ferves as a priſon for ſtate-priſoners. The prevote or 
government of the city is lodged in a mayor (called 
provot or provoſt), and four aldermen (echevins or 
bailiffs), choſen every other year, twelve counſellors, 
eight aſſeſſors, a city-attorney, a commiſſary, and 2 
recorder. Their juriſdiction extends over the manu- 
factories ſet up in the town, the ſuburbs, and liberties 
thereof. Their manufactures conſiſt in fine woolen 


ſtuffs, ſtriped with ſilk and gold, camelots, and ſerges: 


they alſo bleach wax, and linen- cloth here, and have 


ſome ſugar-bakers in the town: and beſides, they drive 


a good trade in other commodities. In Angers is a 
great proceſſion kept annually at a feviſtal called La 


Jite de Dieu, or the feaſt of God, which is Corpus 


Chriſti day, at which all the, | 
the chief inhabitants of thisgity, and multitudes of 
foreigners, attend, and Y Ein their hands burning 
torches, and ſcripture-hiſfowes engraved, in order to 
atone for the pretended” crime of their  archdeadon, 
the famous Berengarius, who oppoſed tranſubſtantia- 


prieſts and monks, with 


tion, here, when that tenet was firſt preached in the 


Romiſh church about the year 1019. e | 
In the church of St. Julien in this city is a remark- 


able Latin epitaph on Leo Carolus Sapicha de Grodek, 


a young nobleman of Lithuania, a mere ftripling, who 
having without his parents knowledge, left his own 
country in the 13th of his age, accompanied by 
one Albertus Turſki, a Poliſh gentleman, as his tutor, 
had, for the improvement of his mind and body, both 
in intellectual and manly exerciſes, travelled through 


Germany, 


A N G 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Holland, F landers, 
Great Britain, France, and the ſeas round . thoſe king- 
doms. But while, amidſt his proſecution of the above 
laudable purpoſes in this city, after the ſubſiding of the 
civil doch non: in the French court, he was meditating 
a further journey to Italy and Aſia, as alſo to Spain and 
Africa, he died before he was full eighteen, in Septem- 
ber 1651: his body was depoſited here, as his death was 
not free from ſuſpicion of the plague, till his tutor found 
2n opportunity of tranſporting it to his own country, to 
be buried among the remains of his illuſtrious anceſtors. 
This is the ſubſtance of the young Lithuanian's epitaph, 
which is long, and written with a good deal of ſpirit, 
and the-parental tenderneſs of a tutor ; though the lan- 
guage is not equally correct and elegant throughout: 


- 
1 


for it concludes, Was: rs 
Hevu! 1LLUSTRIES ANIMA! | 
TANTUMNE CINERES EX TE PATRIE 
PRzCELSAQUE DOMU REPORT O! 
51 T d * 0 10 
Part of the town lies very low; and it is a proverb 
in the neighbouring country, that © Angers is a low 


& town, has high ſteeples, rich whores, and poor 


« ſcholars.” | 

Here are ſome remains of Roman antiquities, and 
part of an amphitheatre in one of the ſuburbs, where 
ſeveral medals of the old Roman Emperors have been 
dug up. Angers lies forty five miles E. of Nantz, in 
lat. 47 deg. 30 min. N. long. 30 min. W. 


ANGHIART, a village of the territory of Florence, be- 


A 


jonging to the Grand duchy of Tuſcany, in the middle 
diviſion of Italy. | 
NGHIERA, a diſtri formerly belonging to the duchy 
of Milan, in Upper Italy, was erected into a count 
by the Emperor Winceſlaws, in favour of Galeas III. 
in the year 1307. In Latin it is called Comitatus An- 
gleriæ. Since 1743 the greateſt part of it has belonged 
to the King of Sardinia, namely, all lying on this fide, 
or the W. fide of the Lago Maggiore, or Great Lake: 
ſo that the line of the Auſtrian and Sardinian bounda- 
ries runs through the middle of this lake, from the 


' frontiers of Switzerland as far as Teffino. It is ſituated 


A 


at the foot of the Alps, between Swiſſerland and the 
territory of Valais on the N. the valley of Aoſta on 
the W. and the Varcelleſſe and Novareſe on the S. 
It conſiſts of mountains and valleys; and, tho* ſmall, 
it is very "fruitful and populons. The chief towns of 
this county, beſides that of the ſame name, are thoſe 
of Arona, Palanza, Mergozzo, Vogogna, and Domo 
d'Oſcella. | 

NGHIERA, the capital of the above county, bearing 
the ſame name. Ir is ſituated on the right or E. fide 
of the Lago Maggiore, oppoſite to Arona. It for- 
merly ſtood at the diſtance of at leaſt 1000 paces from 
that lake, which has now got cloſe to it. When it was 
made the capital of this county, it was governed by 
lords of its on: but ſince that time it has undergone 
the ſame fate with the reſt of the Milaneſe. "Though 
the country round it be very fertile, and well-inhabited, 
it is but an ordinary town. It lies forty miles W. of the 


city of Milan, in lat. 45 deg. 40 min. N. long. 9 deg. 


ANGLESEY, or ANGLESEA, an iſland and county: 


min. E. * 


of North Wales, belonging to Great Britain. It was 
called by the ancients Mona, and was the ſeat of the 
Druids. It was firſt attempted by Suetonjus Paulinus, 
but conquered- afterwards by Julius Agricola, as Ta- 


citus informs us at large. Its Britiſh name was Mon 
and Tir Mon, i. e. the Land of Mon, and Ynys | 


Dowyſh, or the Black or Shady Ifland. The old 
Saxons gave it the name of Mones: and when re- 


duced by the Engliſh, it obtained the Saxon name of | 


Angleſey, i. e. the Engliſh Iſland. It was alſo an- 
ciently. called Inſula Opaca, or the Shady Iſland, from 
the great quantity of wood with which it was over- 
grown; and for the ſame reaſon it had the Welch 


name - above-mentioned of the ſame import. But at 
preſent: it is ſo bare, eſpecially in the N. and W. 


parts, that very few trees are to be ſeen there, either fit 


for timber or ſhelter. This is the moſt N. W. county 
1 43. c 


of North Wales. 
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The Iriſh ſea ſurrounds it on all ſides, except on the 
8. E. towards the mainland of Britain, where it is di- 
vided from Carnarvonſhire by the narrow ſtreight canal; 
or firth called Meneu, or Menai ; which, in ſome places, 
is fordable at low-water. From Beaumaris on the E. to 
Holyhead on the W. it is 24 miles long; and about 17 
from Abermana's ferry on the S. to Lianbaderis on 
the N. where broadeſt. Templeman gives it an area 


of 248 ſquare miles: others make it about 67 miles 


in circuit, containing about 200,000 acres, divided 


into 6 hundreds, having 74 pariſhes, 2 market-towns, 


2 chaces, 1840 houſes, and upwards of 12,000 ſouls. 
It formerly contained, according to Cambden, no leſs 


than 363 villages. 


It in general enjoys a pretty good air, except when 


it happens to be covered with the fogs and miſts 
which ariſe from the ſea, rendering it aguiſh, eſpecially 


in autumn. 
The foil of Angleſey is more fertile than one would 


imagine, from its ſtony, rocky, or mountainous bot- 
tom. Giraldus extolled this as the moſt fruitful coun- 


try for producing wheat in all Wales. So that in his 
time it was proverbially called Mam Gimry, i. e. the 
Mother or Nurſe of Wales: becauſe when the neigh- 
bouring countries failed, this yielded ſuch plentiful 
crops as uſually ſerved to ſupply all Wales. Even at 


this time it very much abounds in grain, particularly 


wheat, which is ſaid to be the beſt in all Wales; and 
in cattle, fiſh, and fowl: and it yields alſo plenty of 
mill-ſtones, and grind-ſtones, the former of theſe ſo good, 
that when once in motion, if there be no griſt, they 
will take fire ; here is likewiſe ſome alluminous earth, 
from which allum or copperas may be made. 

A gentleman writing of this iſland, takes occaſion 
to ſay, that being invited to a cock-match ſome miles 
from Glenganny, where moſt of the gentlemen pre- 
ſent were of the names of Owen, Parry, and Griffith, 
extolling their cocks as the fineſt in the world; and 
then deſcribing- the college, as he calls it, where they 
dined, further obſerves, that it was very a odd houſe, 


built on the fide of a hill, and four tories bigh, with. 


the ſtable in the garret, the dining-room in the next 
ſtory below it, and the bed-chamber in the ſtory betwixt 
that and the kitchen. 

Among other Popiſh cuſtoms till retained in North 
Wales, the ſame author mentions the following. Af. 
ter morning-ſervice on Sunday, the whole parith goes 


to foaot-ball; and when the afternoon-ſervice is done, 


they go to the ale-houſe, which is often kept by the. par- 
ſon of the pariſh, and there they play at all forts of 
games. They have offerings alſo at funerals: for when 


the body is depoſited in the church during the office for 


the dead, every perſon invited to the burial lays down a 
piece of money upon the altar, to defray, as is com- 
monly given out, the travelling charges of the deceaſed 
into the other world; which, after the ceremony is 
over, the parſon puts in his pocket; and this is the 
greateſt perquiſite the poor. man hzs. 


The principal rivers of Angleſey are the Brant, the 


Alow, and the Keveny. The Brant has its ſource 
near Lanredevel, on the E. ſide of the iſland, and 
runs for the moſt part S. till it falls into the Meneu, 
near the S.-point of the iſland. The Alow riſes not 
ſar from Llanvaeir-Ugwradog ; firſt it runs N. but ſoon 
turning W. towards Llanbab, it there forms a ſecond 
angle fo the S. almoſt as far as Llantriſſent, and at laſt 
winds to the W. in its way to the Iriſh ſea, The 
Kaveny iſſues from the high hills to the N. of Coy- 
dana, from whence it runs S. to Llangriſtolis, where 
it receives the Gynt; and then directs its courſe to 
the S. W. fide of the iſland, where it falls into the 
Iriſh ſea. ; 

It is ſurmiſed, from ſeveral antique monuments, par- 
ticularly the appellation of Wales, that it was formerly 
poſſeſſed by the Iriſh 3 though no hiſtory that we know 
of * mentions their coming hither in any body: only 
Camden ſays, that ſome of this nation crept over 


hither upon the declenſion of the Roman government 


in Britain. Here however, as in feveral parts of Scot- 
land and Ireland, are very huge ſtone erected, regu- 


larly, confuſedly, together, and fingly, even on the 


ſummits of mountains in the latter kingdom, and in 
| Ii Wales; 


17 
4 
| | 
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Wales; as the Glyder, and other hills in Merioneth= from which, Herrera ſays, is made a gum-lac. By it 
ſhire and Carnarvonſhire. In Angleſey is a very, runs the large river Biobio, which ſerves it for a wall 
large, thick, and flat ſtone, ſupported by three others ;| and ditch on the S. fide: and on the N. fide, another 
alſo two circles of ſtones like thoſe at Stone-henge | pleaſant rivulet flows down from hills of a mode- 
on Saliſbury plain, but larger. This is a particular] rate height, and turns ſeveral mills for the uſe of 
ſort of monument; but the others are generally | the city. It is ſituated about 100 miles S. E. of 
ſingle ſtones of vaſt magnitude, ſet up on one end| Conception, 125 N. of Baldivia, and about 32 from 
like a column, which being ſo very large, are likely to] the Cordillera, in lat. 38 deg. 10 min. S, long. 78 
remain till the end cf time: but commonly with-| deg. 20 min. W. 
out any inſcription, mark, or regular ſhape (only | ANGOLA, a kingdom of Congo, or Lower Guinea, in 
the natural form of the ſtone) to intimate for whom, Aſrica. \ It is bounded by Congo Proper on the N. b 
or upon what occaſion they were ſo placed. See Me- | Malemba or Majemba on the E. by Benguela on the o 
RIONETHSHIRE. | and by the ocean on the W. Though Europeans 
In the reign of the Saxon King Ethelred, the Ile call this country Angola, the natives give it rhe 
of Angleſey was plundered by his navy; and after | name of Dombo; and anciently it had the appel- 
the Norman conqueſt, it was laid waſte by the Earls | lation of Ambonde, which is not yet quite out of 
of Cheſter and Shrewſbury, who commanded on the | uſe. | £17.10 
Engliſh frontiers againſt the Welch ; but were them- It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the moſt conſider- 
ſelves defeatzd by the Norwegian General Magnus, able of which are the Dande, and the Coanza or Quanſa. 
who flew the Earl of Cheſter, and plundered the in- The depth of water at the mouth of the former is 
habitants of what little the Normans had left them. not above five or ſix feet, ſo as to be navigable only 
The Engliſh made ſeveral attempts to ſubdue it; but | for ſmall boats. Here its ſouthern bank is higher 
could not do it effectually, till the reign of King Ed- than the northern; but as the land riſes inſenſibly, 
ward I. | both are of an equal height about a league above its 
This country is all of it in the dioceſe of _ outlet, It abounds with fiſh, but at the ſame time it 
It has given the title of Earl to the family of Anneſley, | has vaſt numbers of crocodiles. The ſoil on each fide is 
ever ſince the year 1661. It ſends two members to very fertile. 


| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| | | parliament, namely, the one as knight of the ſhire The mouth of the river Conza lies in lat. g. deg. 
| and the other as burgeſs for the borough of Beaumaris. | 20 min. S. about nine leagues from Palmerinho to the 
4 The places of moſt note are Holy-head, Newburgh, | ſouthward. Its head is not certainly known, no Eu- 
and Abirfraw. ropean having ever been ſo far in land: but it is ſup- 

Here are ſeveral Roman and other antiquities ; poſed to ariſe from lake Zambre, as well as the river 

namely, Llan-idan, fituated betwixt Newburgh and Zaire, At its mouth this river is about a league in 


Beaumaris. It is ſuppoſed to be the place where the | breadth, twelve feet deep at high water, and eight at 
Romans firſt landed, upon paſſing the firth of Meneu, low water. The N. fide is the deepeſt, — that 
from Llanvair in is Gaer in Carnarvonſhire, which lies way ſhips enter the river. It is not navigable above 
oppoſite to it. About a mile from hence is 'Tre're | the. village called Cambambe, on account of its courſe 
Druw, -or Druid's town, undoubtedly ſo called from being ſo. ſwift, and encumbered with ſo many rocks 
ſome of theſe ancient” prieſts ; and the townſhip adja-| and water-falls, that it is impoſſible to go higher up. 
cent to it, is called Tre're Beirdh, or the Bard's town, | Between thirteen and fourteen leagues above its out- 
who were another ſort of prieſts, or rather poetical| let, this river divides itſelf into two branches, which 
and oral recorders of the valorous actions of the an-| form the iſland of Maſſander, fix leagues in length, and 
cients. On the confines of theſe townſhips, is a| 2000 paces in breadth. The foil of this iſland is ex- 
ſquare fortification, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the firſt | tremely. fruitful ; ſo that maize, or Turkiſh corn, and 
cemp which the Romans formed in Angleſey; and millet, are reaped thrice a year on it. Fifteen or ſix- 
oppoſite to it, is another very high and round one, teen leagues above. this iſland, lies that of Motchi- 
ſnppoſed to have been the camp of the Britons. At] ama, which is five or ſix leagues broad, and about 
Frevarthin, in the year 1680, a large gold medal of | one ag it has good paſtures. On this iſland five 
, Julius Conſtantius was found on the plowed land, or ſix ortugueſe families were once ſettled, who 
and repoſited by Sir Thomas Moſtyn in his curious maintained themſelves principally by the  flave- 
collection of antiquities, The only ſeat of note in trade. 1 
this iſland, is the Lord Berkeley's on the fide of a This kingdom is divided into eight. provinces, 
hill above Beaumaris, from whence is a charming namely, Loanda, Sinſo, Ilamba, Icollo, Enſaca, Maſ- 
ptoſpect of Carnarvon-bay and the adjacent country, ſingano, Cambamba, and Embacco; each of which is 
Glengauny, a good old houſe, was another belonging | ſubdivided into ſeveral lordſhips, of which Dapper 
to the ſaid Lord's family, and the ancient reſidence] reckons upwards of 210. Each of the eight provinces 
of Owen Tudor, that married the Queen Dowager| above-mentioned takes its name from the principal 
of England, who was a daughter of the King of town, village, or fort upon it. Theſe diſtricts are but 
France; end by whom he had two daughters that were ſmall. The capital of the kingdom of Angola is Lo- 
married into Engliſh noble families, to one of which! anda. | | 
the Earl of Richmond, afterwards King Henry VII. Sinſo comprehends the countries lying to the N. 
was related. But with regard to Tudor himſelf, he of Loanda along the banks of the river, as far as 


was a private gentleman of about 30001. a year, who Enſaca. . . 
came to ſeek his fortune at court, where the Queen llamba or Elamua is a very large province, to the 
above-mentioned fell in love with him. This ſerves S. W. of Loanda. It is upwards of 300 leagues in 


to confute a vulgar error, which has prevailed in this] circuit, and near 100 in length, and fituated along the 
country with regard to Tudor, and to ſhew that he| banks of Coanza and Bengo. In it are reckoned 
was neitker of the blood of the Princes of Wales, | forty-two lordſhips, each governed by its own ſova 
nor gave deſcent. to the blood royal of England. The] or lord, who commands all the villages in his particular 
archdeaconry of Angleſea is in the gift of the Biſhop | diſttict. 
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| of Bangor. * Here a certain creature is bred by the negroes, 
| ANGERSLERG, a rectory of Somerſetſhire, in the gift] called quojas morrou, by the Portugueſe falvage, 
of the Dean and Chapter of Wells. I which is a kind of ſatyr very like a man. The fe- 


ANGLY, St. Jean de. See JEAN. | males have a breaſt, nipples, &c. like a woman; one 
ANGOL,. a city belonging to the biſhopric or diſttict of theſe laſt was ſome years ago e to Holland, 
of Imperial, now Conception, in Chili. It is other-] and preſented to Prince Frederic Henry. Alſo a 
wiſe called Villa Neuva de los Infantes. It ſtands | water monſter, by the natives called ambiffiangulo, 
in'a very large open plain, the ſoil of which is very and peſiongoni; by the Portugueſe pezzey moullero, or 
fertile, and fruits ripen here very well. They have ſeanſen. Their - fleſh has the ſmell and ſavour of 
excellent wine, and good ſtore of raifins dried in wa pork, | 
ſan, hgs, and other dried fruits: alſo vaſt numbers of | Icollo lies to the N. W. and W. N. W. of 
tall cypreſſes, which yield a very ſweet-ſcented wood, Jamba. . 
| ; | | nlaca 
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Enſaca is ſituated between the rivers Coanza and 
Bengo, nine or ten leagues from Loanda to the E. 
It is a ſmall province, as well as that immediately 
preceding it. In it are but few inhabitants, who live 
near the banks of the river Bambo. 8 

Four leagues above the iſland of Motchiama, ſtands 
a fortreſs, which gives the name of Maſſingan or 

aſſagan. 

. province of Cambamba, the capital of which 
bears the ſame name, begins at the diſtance of about 
a day's journey from Maſſingan, towards the E. and 
lies on the banks of the Coanza. It extends eight 
or ten leagues from the river to the N. and E. 
Here the Portugueſe have a fort, which is inhabited 
by ſome of their nation, and ſome negroes who trade 
in ſlaves. ; 

Eight days journey from Maſſingan, going up the 
river Lucala; on its eaſtern bank, is a large village 
called Embacca, which gives name to the province. It 
is inhabited by Portugueſe and negroes, and has a 
citadel to deſend it. 

The inhabitants of Angola differ but little from 
thoſe of Congo (which ſee) in manners, dreſs, and 


religion. | 
Oppoſite to the town of Loanda, is a remarkable 
iſland of the ſame name. 
The kingdom of Angola is principally inhabited by 
negroes ; and thither moſt European nations reſort, in 
order to purchaſe ſlaves for their American plantations. 
Theſe negroes are generally reckoned the moſt lazy 
and untractable of any flaves from the coaſt of Gui- 
nea. This, among other reaſons, is attributed to the 
plenty of all ſorts of proviſions in their own country, 
and conſequently their not being uſed to labour and 
hardſhips, like the negroes of the Gold Coaſt, where 
the ſoil of this country is poor and barren. Angola 
is divided amongſt ſeveral petty princes and ſtates ; 
and on this coaſt the Yortugueſe have ſeveral colonies 
and ſettlements, who pretend to a dominion over the 
negro princes in their neighbourhood: however the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and other European nations, traffic 
with the negroes here without any reſtraint. 
In the lakes of Angola are hippotami or river- 
horſes. This country the Portugueſe have rendered 
very fruitful. They have alſo peopled the banks of 
the river Calucala, and planted them with oranges, 
citrons, and vines. | SB 
\ The. greateſt trade of the Portugueſe in Angola 
conſiſts in ſlaves, which they buy, and fend 15,000 
of them in a year into America, to work in their 
ſugar-mills and mines. The principal commodities 
which they import, are woollen ſtuffs, ſilks, linen, 
gold and filver laces, wine, brandy, oil, and fpices. 
The inhabitants uſe bows and arrows, battle-axes, and 
ſimitars, with a fort of long pike. Their King can 
raiſe an army of 200,000 foot, but they prove ſorry 
ſoldiers ; for 200 Portugueſe, with ſome negroes, have 
often worſted their numerous armies, The King 
keeps his court in a village built on a very nigh rock, 
inacceſſible hut on one fide ; it is called Mapongo, 
and is above two leagues in circuit. This Prince 
breeds .a great number of peacocks. Moſt of the in- 
habitants are ſtill idolaters, and adore moquiſies, or 
fyle deities' of wood, to which they build temples. 
The guaga's or prieſts are held in great veneration. 
They are all magicians. The Jeſuits baptiſed a great 


R 
except that in ſome parts it appears to have extended 
ſomewhat further to the W. On the E. ſide of the 
plain, near the mountains, there are four or five hills. 
Angora is on the W. and S. ſides of one of the 
largeſt of theſe hills, which is furtheſt to the S. on 
the ſummit of which there is a large caſtle. The ci 
alſo extends a little to the N. W. of the hill, ſtretches 
on the N. fide to another ſmall hill, or rather riſing 
ground, on the top of which is the principal moſque 
called Hadjee-Birom, near which is the temple of 
Auguſtus, and the famous inſcription of Angora, The 
walls extend further N. and go up the miqdle of. a 
ſmall high hill called Orta Daug, from which they 
come down to the ſmall river Tabahanah, which 
runs E. and N. of the caſtle-hill, where they are 
joined to the caſtle-walls by a wall twenty feet thick, 
built acroſs the river, with two or three holes in it, 
through which the water paſſes. This ſeems to be de- 
ſigned to keep up the water, in order to ſupply the 
caſtle in a time of diſtreſs; for there is a private paſ- 
ſage down from the caſtle, by which they can take 
up the water that comes from the river. The walls 
of the town are about a mile and a half in length, 
and extend near half a mile up to the caſtle, which 
cannot be much leſs than a mile in circumference. 
It has a wall acroſs the middle of it; and a ſtron 
tower at the ſummit of the hill, which is to the N 
and to the E. is a ſteep precipice. The caſtle itſelf is like 
a ſmall tewn, and is well inhabited both by Chriſtians 
and Turks. The river which runs by the caſtle, to- 
gether with another rivulet called the Inſuch, which 
runs to the W. of the town, falls into a larger ſtream 
called Chibouk-Such, which paſſes near the Armenian 
convent, a mile to the N. of the city, and runs into 
the Sacari; and though there are ſo many rivulets near 
the city, yet it is ill ſupplied with water, which for 
common uſe they carry from the river to the higher 
parts of the town on horſes, either in leather bags, as 
at Cairo, or in earthen jars,” put into a box ar frame 
on each fide of the beaſt; but they have it . by 
an aqueduct to the lower parts of the town from the 
river, and all the people of any condition ſend for 
their water half a mile to a fountain. The air of 
this place is eſteemed to be very dry, and good for 
aſthmatic conſtitutions, but pernicious to the ſanguine. 
There being no wood in the country about it, Fuel is 
exceedingly dear, and the common people are obliged 
to make uſe of dried dung. The preſent walls of the 
city are very ill built, and conſiſt chiefly of the ſtones 
of ancient buildings, put together only with mud, 
ſo that a great part of them are fallen down: they. 
were built about fixty years ago, againſt the rebel 
Gadick, who ravaged the country with twelve thou- 
ſand men, and was afterwards made a Paſcha. Though 
many of the houſes of the city are very good within, 
yet the buildings on the outſide make a very mean 
appearance, being all of unburnt brick; the ſtreets 
are narrow, and the city irregularly laid out. They 
have, however, a handſome ſtone-building covered with 
cupolas, which is a bezeftan for rich goods. Theſe 
are buildings only of one floor, with ſhops in them, 
like the ra, her in London. They have about twelve 
large moſques with minorcts, and ſeveral ſmall ſtones, 
near a hundred in all. 
As to ancient buildings, there are very few remains 
of any. To the W. of the walls there is a ſmall 


number of the natives in 1584; ſo that in 1590 ruin, which is built of brick and ſtone, and ſeems to 


mere were upwards of 20,000 Chriſtian Angolois. 
The Biſhop. of Angola reſides at Lonanda San 
Paulo, Angola lies in lat. 5 deg. 16 min. S. and be- 
tween 10 and 15 dep. E. long. > 

ANGORA, ANGOURA, or ANGYRA, called An- 
gara by the Turks, and by the common people En- 
gurch. It is the ancient Ancyra, a city of Natolia 
in Aſiatic Turkey, which was the caſtle or fortrefs 
of the Tectoſages. It was made the metropolis of 
Galatia, under the reign of Nero, and fo it is called 
in the . inſcriptions! that are found here. The Em- 
peror Caracalla having been a great benefaftor to the 
city, it was called Antoniniana, The ancient city 
ſeenis to have been on the ſame place as the preſent, 


have been part of ſome ancient temple; but it is ſo 
deſtroyed, that no judgment can be made what fort 
of a building it was. The moſt curious piece of 
r is near a moſque called Hadjee-Biram, 
which belongs to a college for Mahometan ſophtis. 
It is an oblong ſquare building, of white marble, 
about ninety feet long, and fifty broad; it ſtands N. 
and 8. the walls are three feet three inches thick, 
and the ftones are channeiled at the joints. It is 
built on. a baſement, and thete is a corniſh round at 
the top, both infide and out, adorned with ſculpture. 
At the diſtance of twenty feet from the N. there ap- 
pears to have been another partition; and it is very 
probable there was ſuch another, and another door 
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nod that there were four lofty columns to each por- 


tico; ſo that the middle · room is about forty-four feet 
long, and has a ſecond. beautiful entablature ſeven feet 
below the upper one, which is adorned with feſtoons; 
and on each ſide below it there are three windows, 


with ſemicireular tops, about four feet wide, and five 


high, which: bave before them a grate of marble. - It is 


; ſuppoſes, to have been a temple of Auguſtus. On the 


inſide of the,. portico, to the S. is that famous inſcrip- 
tion, that Auguſtus left with his will in che hands 
of the Veſtal: Virgins, and ordered to be cut in two 
R plates, in the front of his Mauſoleum in Rome. 

be inſcription conſiſts of fix columns, three on each 
ſide of the portico, each having between fiſty and 
ſixty lines in it, and each line about (ſixty letters. 
On the outſide of the eaſtern wall part of it is cut in 
Greek ; and part might be on the W. fide: thete is 
reaſon ta believe that it was in about twenty columns. 
Tbe letters appear to have been gilt on a ground of 
vermilllon. Some houſes ate built againſt the othe: 
parts of it. The title of the Latin inſcription is in 
three lines over the thiee fitſt columns, as that in 
Greek appears to have been in one line on the E. 
fide: Which is a good reaſon. to ſuppoſe, that the 
whole Greek inſcription was on that ſide, becauſe the 
Latin begins on the W. ſide. The greateſt part of 
the ancient buildings were of an aſh- coloured marble, 
with veins of white in it, which are brought from the 
mountains. to the S. E. Moſt of the capitals here 
are of the Corinthian order; the capitals of ſome pilaſ- 
ters, conliſting of a cymatium, two lifts and flutes about 


a foot lohg, and under them a quarter- round, adorned 


with eggs and darts. been 1s 

Towards the N. W. corner of the city there is a 
very extraordinaty pillar, the pedeſtal of which is raiſed 
on a ſtone- work about ten feet above the ground: 
that work probably was, caſed. with marble, which 
might have an inſcription on it, and be adorned with 
reliefs. The ſhaft is about four feet in, diameter, 
and is compoſed of fifteen ſtones, each being two 
feet deep; it is worked all, round hoxizontally, with 
convex and concave members, which are about an 
eighth of a circle, divided by lifts, all thoſe mem- 
bers being three inches wide: the capital conſiſts 
of, four plain cirtles, ſomething like peteræ, with 
leaves on each fide of them, the work above this ſome- 


what. reſembling a Tuſcan capital. The tile of the | 


ſhaft has no bad effect; but the capital is rather in 


a Gothic taſte, It may be ſuppoſed that this pillar |. 


was etected to the honour. of the Emperor Ju- 
lian, when he paſſed through Ancyra from: Parthia, 
there being an inſcription to his honour in the caſtle- 
walls, There, are many ftone-pipes of aqueducts 
about the town, ſuch as are deſcribed at Laodicea, 
by which the water ran along the ground, as it daes 
at preſent from the river; thete being towers at certain 
diſtances in which the water aſcends. and deſcends 
in earthen pipes, to make it riſe to the higher” parts of 
the town, which is a method much practiſed in thoſe 
countries. 


The city of Angora is governed by a Paſcha and 


Cadi. Some compute that there are 100, ooo ſouls in 


Fit, 90,000 of which ate Turks, and about 1000 of 


thoſe janizaries : the Chriſtians are * to be 
about 10 00, of which 300 families, or about 1500 
ſouls are Greeks, the reſt Armenians; two thirds of 
the latter are of the Roman communion, - and. have 
four churches ; the other Armenians . have three. In 
rebujlding one of their churches. not long ago, they 
found the bodies of ſeven children uncorrupted ; they 


were like the bodies at Bremen, and at Venzoni, in | 


Friuli; but rather more fair and entire. They ſup- 
poſe that theſe are of the twelve children, who 
were martyred when St. Clemens Ancyranus ſuffered, 
The Armenians have a large convent about a mile to 
the N. of the city. Here the Archbiſhop of Ancyra 
refides, with his ſuffragan ; they are not of the Roman 
church. The Greeks have alſo. an Archbiſhop here, 
who is one of the twelve great metropolitans under, 
the patriarch of Conſtantinople; is the fourth in rank, 


and has the title of Primate of all Galatia : he has 
now no Biſhop under him, nor have any of the Arch- 


| 


though there is a much finer piece of 


| aſh-colour, and very few black. 


wool ſells for two dollars an oke. 
of yarn is from two and à half to ſix dollars; though 
they make it even to the value of thirty dollars. They 
here weave. of it fine camblets of three or four threads, 


corn and cattle. 


N © 
diſhops of Aſia Minor. In a Greek church in the 
caſtle there is a tranſparent piece of alabaſter, of a 
yellowiſh colour: many authors make mention of it; 
and the Greeks imagine it has ſome miraculous effects; 
that ſort in the 
church of the ſame convent. There are in Angora about 
forty £907 families of Jews. The city was formerly 
very fruitful in heretics, among whom. was Photinus. 
In the year 314, a: council of eighteen prelates was 
held . here under Vitalis, patriarch of Antioch'; and 
they made twenty-four canons, relating to the penance 
of apoſtles, and ſome other points of diſcipline. 

They have a trade here of the hair of common 


goats, which grows ſhort under the long hair: it is 
taken off after they are dead, and is ſent to England, 
and other parts, to make hats. 


The French alſo of 
late buy up yarn of ſheeps wool, in order to ſend it to 
France; but the great ſtaple-commodity of the place is 


the yarn of the fine Angora goat's wool, and the ma- 
nufactures of it. 


| Theſe goats are peculiar to the 
country for about thirty miles round Angora, inſo- 


much that if they are carried to another place they 


degenerate as to the E. of the Halys, and on the 
other {ide of a river that runs from the N. into the 
Sagari, and alſo to the B. of Sevrihiſſar. They are 
very beautiful goats, moſtly white; but ſome of an 
The hair or wodl 
grows in long curled ringlets; ſome of it is even 2 
foot in length: the fineſt is that of kids of a year or two 
old; and when they are about ſixteen years old, it 


grows coarſe, and in a manner turns to hair. - It is fo ex- 


ceedingly ſine, that the moſt experienced perſons could 
not know it from ſilk, but by the touch; they are ſhorn, 
without waſhing, about the month of May, and the 


The common ſale 


which they ſometimes water; and they make a ſtuff 


they call ſhawl, of two threads, which is like our 
fineſt ſerges: it is either plain or ſtriped, and both are 
worn by the Turks for ſummer-garments: they make 
alſo camblets to thirteen threads for European cloaths. 


The export of the wool out of the country is ſtrictly 


prohibited, becauſe the inhabitants live by the ſpinni 
of it. Every thing that we call mohair, camblets, — 


prunellas, are made of it; and alſo the beſt pluſhes, 


of which great quantities of the flowered ſorts are made 


in Holland.. he exports were pretty near equal to 
England, France, and Holland, amounting to about 5 


or 600 camel- loads to each yearly, every load being 


15 okes: but we are informed, that the trade to 


England is ſunk ; and that the greateſt export now is 
to France, and next to Holland, what is exported be- 
ing from three to ſix dollars an oke. This country 


produces very good red-wine; and they have excel- 


lent rice on ſome rivers not a great way from An- 
gora. ' 1 2 

Angora is ſituated on the river Melus, 150 miles 
E. of Conſtantinople. It is a large city, containing 
near 45,000 inhabitants. In the neighbourhood Pom- 
pey obtained a memorable victory over King Mithri- 
dates, and Tamerlane defeated Bajazet, Emperor of 
the Turks. Lat, 41 deg. 5 min. N. long. 33 deg. 
10 min. E. 


AN GOT, or AN GO TE, kingdom of, in the middle 


of Ethiopia, in Africa. It is ſituated E. of Bagemder, 
to the N. E. it joins with part of the kingdom of 
Tigra, and on the 8. W. with that of Amhara. It 
it environed with ſteep and unpaſſable mountains, re- 
ſembling an amphitheatre, in which are kept all the 
children of the royal family, till one of them is called 
to the throne. , It has. fruitful valleys, with. plenty of 
Angot has been wrefted from the 
Abiſſinian empire,. by the barbarous Gallas or Galles, 
who broke into it from the ſouthern; parts; where 
ſpreading themſelves moſtly to, and even beyond, the 


. line, made themſelves maſters of the country. It 


hath ſome few towns, but inconſiderable; namely, the 


capital, which is of the ſame name; Dofarzo, ſaid to 


contain near 1000 houſes ; Abugana or Bugana, once 
famed for a good church called Imbre Chriſtos, ard 
| 5 for 
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for being the capital of a conſiderable territory of its 
name; with ſome few more of leſs note. 


ANGOULESME, or ANGOULEME, in Latin Incu- 


lifma, Engouliſma, and anciently Ratiaſtum, the capital 
of Angoumois, which, together with Saintonge, is one 
of the governments in France. It is ſituated in the middle 
of the province, on the top of a hill, ſurrounded-with 
rocks, at the foot of which runs the river Charante, that 
riſes in Angoumois. It is a very ancient city, and gives 
the title of Duke; it is alſo the ſee of a Biſhop, who is 
a ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, has a dio- 
ceſe of 200 pariſhes, a revenue of 20,000 livres, and 
is taxed 1000 florins to the court of Rome. Be- 
ſides, here is a Jeſuits college, twelve pariſh-chur- 
ches, the abbey of St. Cibard, where the ancient 
Counts of Angoumois are buried ; likewiſe ten con- 


vents, and a general hoſpital. It is the ſeat of an elec- | 


tion, provoſiſhip, provincial bailiwic, and juriſdiction, 


- foreſt-ecurt, board of the five large impoſts, and a mar- 


ſhalſea. | | 
The town is fortified. by a ſtrong caſtle, and other bul- 
warks, ſo as to be acceflible only on one fide. The 


number of inhabitants is about 8000, who drive a pretty | 


conſiderable trade in paper made in this city. In the 


neighbouring fields is a ſpring, from which guſhes out 


a large volume or torrent of water, like a river. Ip * 


leſme lies fixty-four miles S. E. of Rochelle, and about 
twenty leagues from Poitiers to the S. in lat. 45 deg. 49 


min. N. long. 10 min. E. 


ANGOUMOls, in Latin Provincia Engeliſmenſis, a pro- 


vince of France, having its name from the capital An- 
gouleſme. It is rene, * on the W. by Saintonge, on 


the S. by Perigord, on the E. by Limouſin and La 


Marche, and towards the N. by Poitou. It lies along 
the banks of the river Charante, being between fifteen 


and eighteen French leag ues in length, and between 


. fifteen and ſixteen in breadth. The country is full of 
hills; but has no conſiderable mountain. It produces 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, Spaniſh corn, ſaffron, wine, 
and all forts of fruits. It has alſo good iron mines, and 


the paper manufactured in this province is excellent. 
Among its principal cities and towns are, Angouleſme, 


Rochefoucaud, Jarnac, Cognac, Chateau-neuf; be- 


ſides ſeven more of leſs note, as La Vallette, Aube- 
terre, Blanzac, Verteuil, Ruffec, Chaabnois, and 
Montbron : (which ſee). Its capital rivers are the 
Charante and Touvre, the latter of which riſes in this 


province, and runs into the former. Angoumois was 
lormerly a county or earldom : but as its laſt Count 


Francis became King of France, under the name of | 


A 


Francis I. in the year- 1515, he made a duchy of it. 


It is under the parliament of Paris, and includes a | 


provincial bailiwic, and juriſdiction of the ſame 
kind. | 
NGOURA, or ANCYRA. See ANGORA. 


ANGRA, a diftrit belonging to the iſland of Tercera, 


ANGRA 


one of the Azores. - It contains only one city, one town, 
and ſeveral other well-built places. | 
Cidade), a city belonging to the laſt- men- 
tioned diſtrict of the ſame name in Tercera, an iſland 
of the Azores. It is the metropolis of them all, and 
the reſidence of their governor-general. It is ſituated | 
on the S. fide of the iſland, about the middle of it, and 
on the edge of the ſea. Its harbour is at the bottom of 


a ſmall bay, between two points of land, one of which 


is ſituated to the W. and the other to the E. a quarter 
of a mile aſunder, and but about half that diſtance from 
the city. Upon the former of theſe points of land ſtands 
the caſtle of S. Sebaſtia, or St. Sebaſtian; and on the 


latter, namely upon a high hill called Monte do Braſil, 


that of 8. Juan Bautiſta, and near it one baſtion. The 
harbour is clean, with good anchorage, where ſeve- 
ral ſhips may moor wk ride ſecure from all winds, 
the S. E. only excepted, Frazier ſays, that the bay or 
port of Angra is not above four cables length in breadth, 
and perhaps has not two of good bottom. The town 
is populous, and tolerably built, with broad, well-pav- 


ed, clean, and firaight ſtreets. It has fix pariſh-chur- 


ches, among which the cathedral, namely, San Sal- | 


vador, is oue, a poors-houſe, an hoſpital, and eight 


convents, beſides a tribunal of the inquiſition. Under | 


* of which, and that of the biſhop, are 
$ 13. | 


ANGROGNE, or ANG 


8 N 


all the nine Azore iſlands: (See AzokkSs). But the 


Biſhop himſelf is under the patriarch of the weſtern 
part of Liſbon. Its civil government is in the hands 
of two ordinary judges, three vereadores (aſſeſſors) 
a procurator (attorney), an eſcrivao de camera (ſe- 
cretary or clerk), and other officers. Beſides, here 
is a corregidor, under whoſe juriſdiction are all the 
nine ande and from him appeals lie to the rela- 
gao (a ſupteme judge) at Porto. Laſtly, here are 
two provedores; one of which has the care of the 
King's revenues, and the other manages all matters 
that relate to the ſhipping. The city bas a privilege, of 
nominating a deputy to the general diet of Portugal. 
It is ſurrounded with a good wall and foſſe; and be- 
ſides other fottiſieations, is defended by the aforeſaid 
caſtle of St. John the Baptiſt, in which are 160 pieces 
of cannon, moſt of them braſs guns. . 
caſtle where King Alphonſo was confined by his bro- 
ther Peter, in the year 1668. Angra was erected into 
a city in the year 1533. The name Angra properly 
ſignifies a creek, bay, or ſtation for ſhips. It is prin- 
cipally on account of this port, that the Portugueſe 
have been hitherto ſo careful of theſe Azore iſlands, 
and are ſo ſhy of ſuffering ſtrangers to approach * its 
ſituation being ſo extremely convenient for tefreſhin 
their own ſhips that ſail to and from the Brazils, an 
other long voyeges. 4 is . 
The ſafety. in its harbours, ſome obſerve, is no longer 
than the fair ſummer- weather laſts, as 85 ap time only 
gentle winds prevail; from the W. to N. N. W. But 
as ſoon as winter begins, there are uſually ſach violent 
ſtorms, that the ſhorteſt way for men to ſave their. lives 
and preſerve their ſhips, is to ſail away as ſoon as they 
ſee the leaſt tokens in the air. The inbabitants,, by 
long experience, are ſeldom miſtaken in this reſpect: 
for then Il. Puo, or- the Peak, which is a very high 


mountain in one of the Azores, is covered and grows 
dark; and the birds for ſome A come. and 
ind 


cry about the city, as .it were by in 

notes, uin big Mic 0335 lia 1 522 
In this city are kept the royal ſtore-houſes for anchors, 

fails, cables, and other ſhip-tackling for the men of war. 


+% 
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The maritime affairs are under the! inſpection of a pro- 


per judge called Deſembargador, who bath other officers 
under him; and he entertains a number of pilots, ſome 
to conduct the ſhips into and out of the harbour, and 
others to ſhew the crews ſprings of freſh water, &c. 
The Engliſh, Dutch, and French. nations, have a con- 
ſul for each reſiding in this city, though their com- 
merce with Tercera, or any other of the Azore iſlands, 
be but inconfiderable. The public edifices, as alſo 
thoſe of private perſons, eſpecially, the churches of An- 

ra, are well- built: but the hoùſes are but indifferently 
urniſhed within; and the heat of the climate ſerves, as 
a ſpecious pretence for concealing the poverty of the, in- 
habitants, whoſe principal commerce conſiſts in that of 
wood, which grows. in great plenty in moſt of theſe 
iſlands, in corn, and other proviſions, which mer- 
chant- ſhips come to take in at this port. Angra is 
ſituated in lat. 39 deg. 10 min. N. long. 28 deg. 5 


min. W. 


ANGRETSTEIN, a caſtle and dependency belonging to 


the princely eccleſiaſtical foundation of Murbach in Up- 
per Alſatia, a ſubdiviſion of the government of this laſt 
name, which now belongs to France. 


ANGROGNE. . Sometimes the valleys of Piemont are 


called by the name of Angrogne. 

ROGNA, a community, pa- 
riſh, or townſhip, belonging to the. valley of Lucerne, 
one of the valleys of Piemont, in the principality of 
this laſt name, in Upper Italy. It is ſituated ſeven miles 
W. of Pignerol, and ſubject to the King of Sardinia. 
This community of Agrogne, through which runs a 
little river of the ſame name, is full of mountains; 
hardly produces any wine, but great quantities of cheſ- 
nuts, all ſorts of excellent fruits, and eſpecially it has 
exuberant pa ſtures for cattle, By nature Angrogn 
is uncommonly ſtrong, as from below it is. acceſſible 
only at two places, namely from the S. and E. and 
ſhould both theſe happen to be taken by force or 
treachery, the inhabitants near Barricade, a ſecure and 
almoſt impaſſable valley, uy * a ſafe retreat either 
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on Mount Vachera, or on that called the r by the French; and in 1689, they landed ſome wild 
meadow, (Pree de Tour). This laſt place is a cavern' Iriſh here, who treated the Engliſh very barbarouſly 
or huge hole, lying between the higheſt mountains of The number of militia here about fourteen or fifteen 
all, to which no acceſs can be had, but with the ut- years ago was only eighty. Vet notwithſtandins 
moſt labour and trouble; yet it will hold when they 1000 French made a deſcent here in May 1745, of 
wp a great number of men. Here during} which 600 marching up to attack a breaſt- work, were 
de moſt violent perſecutions againſt the poor Van-] ſo well received by the continual fire of 100 men 
dis, their old barte, bards as they are called, or] poſted there to defend it, that the French were obli— 
valley-miniſters, preached the goſpel without any letth ged to return with the loſs of 1 30 of their party, be- 
or moſeſtation; and, before the - reformation, they] ſides ſome of their colours and fre- arms. This is no 
trained up here young perſons for the office of the mean inſtance of valour | and which may juſtly acquit 
miniſtry, or as {preachers of the goſpel. Angrogne is] the inhabitants of the torpor and droniſhneſs, at leaſt 
ſituated in lat; 44 deg. 45 min. N. long. 7 deg. 2 | in this reſpect of a very vigorous defence, whichtis com- 


min. E. Pas | 1194 281 monly charged upon them, according to the deſcripti 
ANGSOO, a conſiderable caſtle, or nobleman's ſeat, off of their — in the — part of —2 
Weſtmanland territory, a ſubdiviſion belonging to Up-] count. i 9 
land, 2 province'sf Sweden Proper. A view of it may] ANGUILARA, or ANGUILLARA, a ſmall, but hand- 
be ſeen in Dahlberg*s Suecia. ALA 121 | - ſome town of the Paduan, in Upper Italy. It js ſituat- 
ANGUED, or ANGA, a province of Africa. It ought] ed on a little lake of the ſame name, and near the river 
© rather to be called the deſart of the Tremecen king-| Addige, about fifteen miles S. of Padua, in the road to 
dom, being Httle elſe than ſuch a fenny barren part o Rovigo, and about eight miles from it. Buſching has 
| it, that one meets with neither tree, river, or ſprin not this town under II Paduano; but he deſcribes the 
= therein, eſpecially between the towns of Tremecen| following in II Patrimonio di S. Petro, a province of the 
| and Fez. It is computed to be about twenty-eight eccleſiaſtical dominions.” 7 to dnt 
leagues in length, ſome ſay miles, and between eight and ANGUILLARA, one of the principal places in the 
>twelve" in breadth; and breeds 2 quantities of duchy of Bracciano, belo ing to the patrimony of St. 
3 gu e and wild-fowl. The river aluya runs throug Peter, a province of the ecclefiaftical ſtate, in the middle 
15 e part of it, along the banks of which are ſeve- diyiſion of Italy. It has the title of a country or earl- 
. "rat bords or clans of Arabs, beſides great numbers dom. | 1. e 
** of. other people, who wander from place to place ANGUS though commonly fo called, oe the ge- 


At pleaſure, and live moſtly on plunder, Which obli-- nuine Scots Anza, as by Buchanan Anguſin, yet in 
* 7 travellers to pay a certain ſum of money to the the rolls of parliament it is always called ar, from 
"firſt" chief they come to, who gives them a ſmall kind its county-town of the ſame name. It is one of the 
If flag at the end of a lance; Which is a fort of fafe-| ſhires in the middle diviſion of Scotland, or in the 
guard, till they come to the next hord, where they muſt' N. of Scotland, in. contradiſtinction to the 8. It is 
b en ; port - with the like ſum. They all | divided from Brae-mar on the N. by the ridge of the 


*. - 


range and ramble about the country, without acknow-| Binchinnin mountains. It has the firth of Tay to 
* ledging any but their own chief, or paying any tribute] the S. which parts it from Fife, along which firth or 
© to the Algerines. © They have but little corn, and they] bay, and the German ocean, ſome part of it lies 
feed F on dates, milk, and what wild game] to the E. The water of Tarf, and a line drawn from 
. ern 4 $9944 37 |; 9 thence to the water of North-eſk, ſeparate it from the 
In this diſtrict is a high mountain called Beni-Ze-| ſhire of Mearns to the N. and N. E. and it is di- 
netta, with ſeyeral good villages upon it, and a caſtle in| vided by a line twenty-ſeven miles in length, from 
© which their chieftain-or principal lord reſides. It is for] Perthſhire, and the diſtri of Gowry, on the W. and 
tze moſt part barren, and unhealthy on the higher part: N. W. It it twenty-nine miles from E. to W. 
but the valleys below it are fertile enough, breeding and ſixteen and a half where broadeſt, from N. to 8. 
great number of fallow-deer, wild boars, oſtriches, lions, according to ſome; but Templeman makes it thirty- 
and other ravenous creatures, which do a great deal of] four in length, and twenty fix in breadth, with an 
damage to the country. The governor of this province, area of 550 ſquare miles. This diverſity of dimen- 
who is ſent hither by the Dey of Algiers, reſides at Gua-| ſions may poſſibly ariſe from the former being in com- 
ida, the capital of the province. The other towns] puted Scortiſh miles, which are generally long, and 
"are Tenzegzet, and Zexil, or Zeri}, and by others Ifli} vary according to the different places in Scotland 
and Giglua, {which ſee). 325 | where they are reckoned ; and the latter in meaſured 
| FLA, or Snake Iſland, ſo called, as being a long, Engliſh miles, or near theſe. Angus ſeems to be 
but narrow tract of land, winding and twiſting like that marked in the maps as a grand diſtrict of Forfarſhire, 
Animal. It is one of the Caribbee iflands in America, and is that part of it which lies contiguous to the 
"and ſituated in the Atlantic ocean. Its length is faid to] firth of Tay. The ſhire of Forfar, with regard to its 
de about ten leagues, and its breadth only three. It is} civil government, for which the crown now nomi- 
the moſt northerly of the Caribbees belonging to Great] nates and appoints a ſheriff, who has been admitted 
Britain, and lies 100 miles N. of St. Chtiſtopher's, in an advocate at Edinburgh, comprehends Angus with 
| . 1 deg. 3 min. W. It] its pertinents, namely, Glen-ila, Glen-eſk, and Glen- 
may eaſily be ſeen from St. Martin's, an ifland poſſeſſed] proſſin. The ſhire of Forfar or Angus, by the ar- 
by the Engliſh and Dutch, which is about fourteen miles] ticles of the union, ſends one member to the Britſh 
to the E. of it. This iſland of Anguilla is woody, but] parliament. With regard to the eccleſiaſtical matters, 
quite leyel. | | þ whilſt Scotland was under Epiſcopacy, part of Angus 
It abounds with tame cattle fince it has been ſtock- and Mearns conſtituted the dioceſe of Brechin, 3s 
. ed by the Europeans; whereas formerly they had Forfar did a preſbytery then, and ſtill continues ſo, 
in this iſland only the poſſom or opuſſum, the fleſh] fince Prefbyterianiſm has been eſtabliſhed after the re- 
of which, if fat, eats like a pig; mufk-rats, alliga- volution. Angus and Mearns, in conjunction, form 
tors, and ſuch other ſtrange animals. The Engliſh] now a provincial ſynod, which conſiſts of fix preſby- 
ſettled here in 1650, on a ſpot of fruitful ſoil, where] teries, and thoſe of eighty-five pariſhes. ' According to 
they cultivated tobacco, which was reckoned 2 the diviſion of Scotland by the Romans, Angus was 
good. They planted corn, and bred cattle ; for which] a part of Old Caledonia: and it was anciently divided 
pur poſe they brought ſtock with them. But the inhabi-| between the Scots and Picts; the latter of which poſ- 
tants were,. and Nill continue to this day, poor, be- ſeſſed the low champaign part next to the ſea, and the 
ing, it is ſaid, the lazieſt drones under the globe. former the highlands, namely, that part of the Gram- 
Some have removed hither from Barbadoes, and other| pian mountains and interjacent valleys which lie in 
of the Britiſh Caribbee iſlands; and they live here this ſhire. But upon the utter ſubverſion. of the Pic- 
without either religion or government. They ſubſiſt tiſn monarchy, by a great battle which went agafnſt 
: for the moſt part by farming, planting Indian corn, and that people, in the reign of Kenneth II. King of Scot- 
other kinds. of huſbandry; but they cultivate few ſu-| ' land, it came wholly into the hands of the victorious 
gar-canes. This poor iſland has been often pillaged Scots, | 5 . 
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This ſhire, particularly in the low parts, and towards 
the coaſt, produces wheat, and all other ſorts of grain, 
as barley or bear, oats, rye, peaſe, vetches or ficches, 
and theſe in very great abundance; with large quan- 
ties of hemp and flax, It is beautifully diverſified with 
large hills, fruitful dales, lakes, foreſts, paſtures, and 


_ meadows; and beautified with many caftles, noble- 


which that word in 


men's or ,gentlemen's ſeats; the forts, if any, being 
now only a heap of ruins. Here are ſeveral quarnes 
of free- ſtone and ſlate, in which the inhabitants drive 
a. conſiderable trade. It is a very good country al! 
along the. coaft ; but ſo narrow, that in ſome places it 
iz not much above five miles broad, when one comes 


to high hills, which run in à chain to the W. and 
VN. particularly the aboye - mentioned Grampian moun- 
tains, which are inhabited by Highlanders. In theſe 
are. mines of lead, particularly near the caſtle . of 


Inner-mackie, and plenty of jiron-ore, near the wood 


of Dalboggy. The higher grounds, called the Brads, 
Fre properly ſignifies, abound | 


with hart, hind, roe-buck, doe, and wild fowl: and 


their ſalmon-trade. turns to a, very good account, 


both in kits, in the ſame manner as pickled at New- 


in barrels, many lafts of which (twelve barrcls making 


— - 


a laſt) are ſent. up the Streights, and to other Romiſh 


countries in Lent, It gives title of Earl to the noble 
family, of . Duke of this laſt name, who Was 


hereditary lord lieutenant of the ſhire before the late 
Britiſh, act, which, for a valuable conſideration, has 


_ veſted this and the like family-privileges of Scotland 


| monly, given to, a. Scottiſh, advocate, as hath been be- 
0 


in che crown. But before this, however, the ſheriff- 
alty was in the King's diſpoſal, Which is now com- 

re obſetved. One of the former Earls of Wee 
heading a rebellion. againſt King James V. defen ed 
the caſtle. of Tantillon againſt him. Some time be- 


fore this, the Scottiſh nobility, at the head of whom 


was one of the Earls of Angus, took the minions 


of King James III. forcibly out of his court, and 


hanged them over Lauder-bridge, near the royal 
burgh of the former name. A late author (Mait- 
land „ writing of this bis native country, ryes 
that the gentry of it, who are very numerous, were 


univerſally enemies to the union with England; and 


particulars, the averſion againſt ſuch things being 


not ſo much Preſbyterian, as they are in the ſouthern 
parts of the kingdom. But with regard to both theſe 


commonly local and temporary, the keenneſs of the 
ſatire muſt be conſiderably abated, both in Angus and 
other parts of Scotland, in the S. and N. from a ſuc- 
z ceſſion of years elapſing ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
union and Preſbyterianiſm, beſides many other con- 


current and intervening cauſes, which contribute not 


only to combat ſtrong prejudices, but even to reconcile 
men's minds to deſigns of national utility: and if not 
altogether to national uniformity in religion; yet even 


the latter too at length takes place, both among the gen- 


try and commonalty ; and this. is well known to be the 
caſe at preſent. 2 

The county-town, as has been mentioned above, is 
Forfar; but 
the whole ſhire. Beſides theſe is Montroſe, Aberbro- 
thock or Arbroth, Brechin, and a remarkable place cal- 
led Brochty-craig, 


circle of Upper Saxony, in Germany. It is a narrow 
long ſtrip of land, bounded by Miſnia, the counties 


of Mansfield and Stolberg, to the 8. the duchy of 


Magdeburg, and principality of Halberſtadt, to the N. 
and N. W. the duchy of Saxony to the E. and Thu- 
ringia to the W. It is ſituated for the moſt part between 
the rivers Elbe and Saal, extending about ninety 
miles from E. to W. but of unequal breadth, the 
greateſt being on its E. fide, which is only thirty-five 
miles. Though ſome reckon Anhalt a part of Saxony, 
yet it is independent of it, being under its own Prince : 


and ſome of this family have been eleQors both of 


Saxony and Brandenburg, their original being the 


ſame with that of both theſe. 


It is fo antient that 
they have a genealogical table in their palace, in 
which it is affirmed, according to their account, that 


caſtle, but more Sper as ſalmon are falted white | 


.. 


vernment and territorial juriſdiction, 


ANHALT (principality of) a diſtrict belonging to the | 


AN 4+ 


their anceſtors were Kings, Dukes, and. Generals -of 
the Saxons, before the Chriftian zra ; but the Atlas 
Hiſtorique carries their origin no higher -than the 


6th century. This family is divided into the four 


branches of Deſſau, the principal of which are Bern- 
burg, Zerbſt, and Cothen. And, upon the partition 
of their dominions, they mutually agreed to ſubmit to 
the eldeſt, of the family, who has the ſupreme go- 

3 the only 
power to aſſemble the. reſt, on any matters gf conſe- 
quence. all have but one vote in the college 
of Princes, belonging to the general diet f the em- 
pire,. in which they generally depute one of their 
number to repreſent them, The right of primogeniture 
or {cniority- has. for ſome years beey eftablihed in the 
branches o A erbſt, which are the moſt 
numerous. It 2 y appears from hiſtory, and con- 
ſequently is indubitable, that this family 4. Anhalt has 
given birth to illuſtrious warriors, and many other fa- 


mous men, They alſo have married into the greateſt fa- 
milies in ig | | | 3 
The «ſtates belanging to the Prince of Anhalt-Deſ- 


ſau, are the Fase ny, of Deſſau, with the town of 
that name, Worlitz upon the Elbe, Rudegaſt, Sunder- 
leben, Oranienbaum, a ſeat on the confines of the 
Saxon electorate, Ragun, Jeſnitz,, &c, The Prince 
of Anhalt-Bernburg polle es the lordſhips of Bern- 
burg on the Saal, and Ballenſtat, Old Anhalt, from 
which the family takes its name, Hartzgergde, Little 
Zeitz, the place of his reſidence, and the abbey of 
Gernrode, à foundation for ladies; of which laſt the 
Princes of Anhalt have the advowſon or diſpoſal. 
To the Prince of Anhalt. Cothen belong the territory 
and town of that name, ſituated between the Saal and 
Muldaw, together with Plotzkow, the bailiwics of Ni- 
enburg on the Sala, formerly an abbey, Wolfen, the upper 
3 af Warenſdorf, and Guſten. The Prince of fi - 
halt-Zerbſt has the town of that name, with the bai- 
liwics of Lindaw, Coſwitz, Roſwick, Rofla, Mublin- 
gen in Magdeburg, Water - Nienburg, Domburg, 

eckern, and the dt of Javern or Yevern in 
Oldenburg: and he. has alſo the reverſion of the ter- 
ritory of Kniphauſen. The revenue which each of 
theſe princes has is reckoned about 7000 l. a year : but 
Deſſau and Zerbſt are wennde to be worth more. In 
this country is no univerſity: but Prince Lewis of 
Cothen has founded a learned ſociety, who have been 
de employed in tranſlating of ancient Greek and 

atin authors, and the improvement of- the German 
language. He himſelf was the firſt preſident ; and in 
a ſhort time upwards of 20. princes and 600 noblemen 
entered into this ſociety, which is called the Fructi- 
fying ſociety.” It has greatly adyanced the Jearning, 
and improved the language among the Germans, The 
people of Deſſau are Calviniſts, and all the others Lu- 
therans; but in the town af Zerbſt are bath-Calviniſts 
and 48 Rte | 5 

Anhalt is a corn - country, and watered by the 
Saal and lia, Its ＋ is in . 
the chief towns are Deſſau, Zerbſt, Bernburg, &c. 
which ſee, > Fe 


undee is the town. of the greateſt note in ANHOLT, an iſland belonging to the digceſe of Aar- 
| huus or Arhuſen, in the province of North - Jutland, in 


Denmark. It lies in the Cattegat or Schagerackſund, 
about eight miles from the coaſt of Jutland, ten from 
that of Seeland, and ſeven from that of Haſland, al- 
moſt in the middle between Denmark and. Sweden. 
It belongs to a diſtrict called Norre-herzed in the baili- 
wic of Kallao in the ſame dioceſe. It is dangerous to 


ſea - faring people on account of the many ſand- banks 


which ſurround it; and for this reaſon a continual fire 
is kept up in a light-houſe upon it, in order to give 
ſhips that ſail this way proper warning. The inhabi- 
tants, molt of whom get their ſubſiſtence by the ſea- 
dog-fiſhery, form a ſmall pariſh. 8 


ANIAN, a ſtreight on the N. of California, a penin- 


ſula ſituated in the Pacific ocean in America, ſup- 


poſed to lie between the N. E. of Aſia and N. W. of 


America. In ſailing towards the laſt from the land of 
etao in China, they found no end of the coaſt on that 

ide: whence it has been concluded to be cofitiguous 
to America, and to reach to the ſaid flreight of Anian. 
SEALS Othe:s 
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55 paid her ground- tent; beſides a 


A N ] 


' Others would have it to' be joined to the N. part of 
Japan. But this is found to be a palpable error; and 
that theſe two countries are divided by an arm of the ſea, | 


which ſome take to be broader, others narrower. The 


truth of the whole matter is, that we know littlo of the | 


diſtance from one coaſt to the other. ' © 


ANTAN, a' country on the Eaſt coaſt of Afticz. It is | 
between the equator and lat. 12 deg. N. and 


ſituated bet 
long. 40 and 50 deg. E. It has the Red-ſea and 
ſtreights of Babel-mandel to the N. is bounded to the 

Indian ocean; on the S. by Zanguebar, and 


I. 
on the W. by Abiflinia. It is a deſert country, and ſub- 


: 


ject to ſeveral princes of Africa. | 
ANTANNE, or St. Benoit, a ſmall town belonging to 


the dioceſe of Montpelier, one of the ſubdiviſions of 
the government of Languedoc, in France. It is fitua- | 


ted at the foot of the mountains, cloſe by the river 
Arre; and in it is an old abbey of Benedictine monks. 
ANJENGO; or ANJANGA, one of the principal places 
of Travancour, the moſt fouthern province of Malabar 
in the .bither peninſula, belonging to the Eaſt-Indies, 
or Mogul country in Aſia; allo the moſt ſouthetly ſet- 
© "tlement belonging to the Engliſh on the coaft of Ma- 
lahar; and near is a ſmall town. They built a fort at 


this place in the year 1695, which has the ſea on one | 


© fide, and a broad river on the other; but ſtands on a 
_ ſandy bottom, and his nat a drop of good water within 
a league of it. So that by reaſon of the foulneſs of the 
road, and want of depth for anchorage in it, Capt. 
Hamilton thinks it would have been better to have 
built a” fort near the Red-cliffs to the N. where, 
continues he, is good Water, proper anchoring and 
landing places for boats during the N. E. monſoons. 


The fort above-mentioned ſtands in the dominions off 


a lady, which Capt. Hamilton calls the Queen of At- 
tinga, who keeps her court about four leagues in land, 
in a country producing pepper; and for it the Engliſh 
| | 2 5 at leaſt once a 
year for two ſmall factories * ave to the S. of An- 


jengo, namely, Brinjan or, Bi 


it to any but into her own hands, though ſhe fent her 


- deputies for it with her receipt, ſhe invited him to] 


- court, who, upon his coming there, together with two 
of his council, ſome others of the factory, and the 
greateſt part of the garriſon, in order to make the 
ateft figure, they were all, except a few of their black 
ants, treacherouſly cut off. | J F 
Tue trade of Anjengo is principally in pepper, but 
not ſo large à grain, nor ſo good, as that about Car- 
war, &c. more to the northward. Here they have a 
manufacture of ſeveral forts of cotton made into calli- 
coes, great quantities of which were ſent to Madraſ- 


patan. The trade, Mr. Lockyer ſays, was managed 


in his time by only the chief, and three or four 
counſellors; and that the governor's lodgings, which 


gives ſome account of its coins, and adds, that the 
— uſed here are very narrow, and ſewed together like 
the muſſoolas at Fort St. George. Anjengo lies in lat. 
7 deg. 5 min. N. long. 76 deg. 1 min. K, 
ANIO, the ancient name of a river near Rome. It is now 
called Teveronne, which ſee. * 
ANJOU, one of the governments of France, This pro- 
vince, which takes its name from its ancient inhabi- 
tants the Andes or Andegavi, is called in Latin Ande- 
avia, or Ducatus Andegauienſis. It is bounded on the 


. by Touraine, on the S. by Poitou, on the W. by Bri- | ' 


- tany, and on the N. by Maine. Its greateſt length from 
W. to E. is about twenty-fix French miles, and its 
greateſt breadth from 8. to N. twenty-four. It is very 
eeably diverſified with hills and tevel fields, eſpe- 
ny along the back of the Loire. The country pro- 
duces white wine, corn, as wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
peaſe, beans, and ſeveral other forts of pulſe, with flax, 
. hemp, &c. Here ate all kinds of trees, excellent fruit, 
and they make cyder in ſome places; alſo walnuts, and 
a few . and good paſtutes, and conſequently pro- 
fitable breeds of cattle of every fort, Here and there 


are pit-coals, alſo ſome iron mines; likewiſe quarries of | 


JP 
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| 


. parliament of 
vernment, it has à governor, a lieutenant-general, a 
lieutenant for the 


which he faw in all the country. Every 


ANN 


marble, and beautiful late, with pits of ſaltpetre. In 
this province is no want of minetal waters; but theſe 
are little regarded. This is a charming country; and 
the wine it produces, which is very good, is exported 
into other parts, dy means of the river Loire. Its cli- 
mate is very tempetate. In Anjou are reckoned ſorty- 
nine ſmall and great rivers; but of theſe only ſix are 
navigable, namely, the Loire, which divides this pro- 
vince into two parts, the Vienne, Toue, Maienne, 
Loire, Am Sate?! S 

This country formerly conſiſted of two counties or 
earldoms, which towards the cloſe of the gth century 
were united. In the year 1202 Philip Auguftus annexed 
this county to the crown: in 1226 St.” Lewis gave it 
to his brother Charles, who was the founder of the firſt 
line of Anjou that aſcended the throne 'of Sicily. In 
'the year 1297, r the Fair raiſed it to a duchy 
and peerage; and ſoon afterwards the country reverted 
to the crown. King John gave this duchy to his fon 
Lewis I. who was the founder of the ſecond houſe of 
Anjou, from which alſo are deſcended the Kings of Si- 
cily and — In 1481 it came again to the crown; 
but Henty III. gave it to his brother Francis. Philip of 
France, Bake of Orleans, and brother to Lewis XIV. 


bore the name of Anjou, which ſeems to be the proper 


title of the third prince of the blood in France. It gave 
that title particularly to the preſent King of France, and 


the late King of Spain, before they came to their reſpec- 


| tive Crowns. 


The whole omg is under the jariſdiction of the 


atis. With regard to its military go- 


King for Upper and Lower Anjou, 
and two other ' deputy-governors or lieutenants for 


the King, and likewife for the province of Anjou, and 


county of Laval. It has a juſticiary court, called Marſhal- 
ſea (La Marechauſſe), which takes cognizance of all 
crimes committed in the country by -robbers and other 


offenders. It conſiſts of a provoſt-general, a recorder, 
ramjam, and Ruttera.| 


But in the year 1720 the Engliſh chief refuſing to give 


two exempts, and thirty tipſtaffs. Beſides the general 
court for the province, there are three others of the 
ſame kind for particular diſtricts. Alſo governors in 
ſeveral cities and caſtles, ' as ſhall be ſhewn under their 


reſpective names. The capital of Anjou is Angers; be- 


ſides which it contains twenty-eight other towns, great 
and ſmall. | 


ANNA, ANA, or ANAH, one of the three principa- 


lities into which Arabia Deſerta, in Aſiatic Turkey, is 
divided. Its capital is of the ſame name, and ſituated 
on the W. bank of the river Euphrates. - It was for- 
merly a famed mart-town, though at prefent it is not 
much frequented. Its ſite is in the midſt of a fruitfel 
and pleaſant ſoil, and on the northern limits of this 
province, near the province of Diarbecker. And hence 
perhaps the Arabian geographers have placed it in Me- 


ſopotamia. The inhabitants pretend that this is a very 
are, within the walls, were covered with palm-leaves| * 


and mats, and in other reſpeQs alſo very mean. He 


ancient city, and the Ana, or as the Hebrew hath it, 
Hena, mentioned by Rabſhekah (2 Kings xix. 13.), 


with Ivah, Sephatvaim, and other cities which his 


maſter had deſtroyed. The city is ſtill ſurrounded 


with high walls, though old, and defended by a caſtle 


on the N. ſide. But as the 


A on which it! ſtands 
is hemm'd in, and ſurroun 


ed by high and craggy 


mountains on each "fide, the inhabitants have ſpre.d 


themſelves meſt in length; ſo that it hath but two 
ſtreets, Which are divided by the Euphrates. That 


on the Meſopotamia fide is about two miles lone, 
but thinly. peopled, and that 


by none but tradeſmen 
and journeymen, That on the oppoſite fide is above 
ſix miles in length, and here the principal inhabitants 


' reſide, All the houſes here are only one, or at moſt 
two ſtories high, being ſquare, flat, and covered with a 


terraſs, except the moſque which Texeira ſays is co- 
vered with tiles; and is the only covering of that kind 
houſe has 
ſome” ground belonging to it, which is bounded on 
one fide ; ary hills, and on the other by the Eu- 
phrates. eſe grounds are covered and thick clad 


with noble | fruit-trees,, as lemons, ' oranges, citrons, 
quinces, figs, dates, pomegranates, olives, &c. which 
are very large, and in great plenty, Some low 


and 


flat 


ANN 
flat grounds are ſown with corn and other grain, 
* a conſiderable crop. They are obliged 
to leave a good large ditch between their- grounds 
and the hills behind them, in order to prevent their 
being overflown with the waters, which ſometimes 
ur down from them. Both ſides of the city art 
reckoned to contain about 4000 houſes, among which 
ſome belong to the Arabian Jews, and are neither rich 
nor neat, The reſt are either of ſtone and lime, or 
mortar. The inhabitants are divided into two claſſes 
or tribes, one of which is deſcended from the ancient 
Arabians ; and the other conſiſts of ſtrangers ſettled 
there. This city is one of the thoraugh-fares through 
which the caravans muſt paſs that go to and from 
Aleppo, Tripoli, Damaſcus, Bagdad, &. It is under 
one of the greateſt Emirs of all Arabiſtan, though 
tributary to the Turk: and to him all the merchants 
cuſtom for the commodities which they carry 
through it. Thus far 'Texeira, and ſuch as have 
copied after him. But Carre, who, was there in the 
year 1671, that is upwards of ſixty-ſix years after the 
former, gives a ſomewhat different account of it 
as follows, 

Ana is about three quarters of a league in length, 
and about $00 paces in breadth. It is principally 
peopled by Arabs, the greateſt part of whom conliſts 
of the chiefs of the free-booters, which diſperſe them- 
ſelves from hence into all the parts of the deſart. It 
is the common rendezvous of all the thieves that infeſt 
the country, which renders it very dangerous to travel 
through it. Here they meet to conſult ; here they hold 
their grand councils, and deliberate where to. rob next 


with ſucceſs. And the city is-tributary to the Grand 


Signior; but it is with great difficulty that the Tur- 
kilh Aga and Janizaries kept here can levy the 
tribute | which is impoſed: by the Turks. Whether 


the difference between theſe two accounts be owing | 


to the alterations which time may have made in the 
"ſpace. of fixty-ſix years, or to any other 'cauſe, we 
cannot take upon us to determine. Anna ſtands 100 
miles. W. of Badgat, in lat. 33 deg; 30 min. N. long. 
41 deg. 35 min. K L ee 

ANNA, St. a new and regular, but ſmall and low Ruſ- 
ſian fortreſs, in the joint government of Woronz and 
Aſow. It is ſituated on the river Don, four werſts 
beyond IT ſcherkaſk, a town belonging to the Coſſacks 


that dwell on the ſaid river. This fort has fix baſ- | 


tions, and the neceſſary outworks, defended:by a body 


of men coliſting of two marching, and two: garriſon 
regiments. Its ſtreets are ſtraight, broad; and. well- 
built. The country round it is marſn . 
ANNABERG, by ſome. called St. Aunerberg, or St. 
Aunæberg, a town of Miſnia Proper, one of the diſ- 
. tricts bel ging t0 the ele{torate of Saxony, and ſub- 
ject to the elector, (though this and the other parts 
of that Prince's dominions be at "preſent in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the King of Pruſſia's troops). Tt, ſtands or 
the N i. e. the ſnow- mountain, lying :nea: 
Bohemia, at the ſource of the river Schop; It is ſitu- 
ated forty- two miles 8. of Mriſſen, towards Ellenbo- 
gen. | Ihe —— bow turned 1 ſuch * 
count in the 1496, that George Duke of 'Saxo 
founded: a — here, and changed the mme of. 1 


St. Annaberg, or St. Anne's mountain. And the yedr 
following the Emperor Maximilian I. conferred great 
Ee it, with a weekly market, and annual 
fair. In the year 1503 it was walled round; and St. 
Ange's reliques brought from France were depoſited 
her; and in 1510, 


597 from Shreckenberg, i. e. frightful mountain, to 


| 


»the name of Sophia's bath, bein 


ANN 

with ſeveral fine. ſtructures; and from whom it had 

before that called 
Job's bath, and an image of u ſet up in its 
chapel. Though its water be warm, yet they make 
it hotter for bathing in. It is reckoned efficacious 
againſt convulſions, tremors, cutaneous diſtempers, 
&c. This uſed formerly to be one of the Elector's 


country-ſeats. Lat. 50 deg. 33 min. N. long. 13 deg. 
6 min. E. . 


ANNAMABOE, an Engliſh factory on the Gold- 


ANNAN, ANNAND, or ANNANDALE, the chief 


= «, 


coaſt of Guiney, in Africa. See AN AMAROE. 


town of the diſtrict of the laſt name, with which 
Wachopdale, Eſkdale, and Nithſdale, conſtitute the 
four great diviſions of the ſhire of Dumfries, in the 
S. of Scotland: It is an ancient royal burgh, and the 
fourth in order of the diſtrict of five — namely, 
Kircudbright, Dumfries, Lochmaban, and Sanquhar, 
which alternately ſend a member to the Britiſh par- 


liament. It is fituated at the mouth of a river of the 


' fame name, where it falls into the Solway-firtt. Be- 
ing a ſea-port with a good harbour, it was once a 
town of no inconſiderable trade, particularly to lre- 


land, by the Iſle of Man. It had alſo a caſtle, but 
now in ruins. And here was a good falmon-fiſhery : 
but the place having been often taken by the Englich, 
they at laſt burnt it to the ground in the reign of 
King Edward VI. upon which moſt of its merchants 
and men of ſubſtance removing to Dumfries, Annan 
never recovered itſelf, and ſeems now in a ſtate of 
irretrievable decay. It afterwards howeyer gave title 
of Viſcount to Sir John Murray, whom King James 
VI. alſo created Earl of Annandale. The town has a 
weekly market, and a handſome bridge over the An- 
nan, the ordinary courſe of which river marks out 
the diviſion of 3 i. e. the dale or valley 
on the river Annan. It is a ſubdiviſion of the ſhire 
of Dumfries, in the S. of Scotland, and is ſituated in 
the E. part of it, in a ſtraight line from Nithſdale or 


Nidſdale on the W. to Eſkdale, Eſhdale, or Euſdale, 


on the E. being, according to the addenda of Dr. Gib- 


| ſon to Cambden's Britannia, twenty-four miles long, 


and fourteen broad. Annandale, with Nidiſdale, 1 


according to the Roman diviſion, inhabited by the 


Selgovie. This diviſion was an hereditary ſtewartry in 
the Tweedale family, but by a late Britiſn act it has 


been veſted in the crown; it gives title of Marquis 
| alſo: to the chief oſ the ancient family of Johnſton. 


It was granted to Robert Lord of Cleveland in York- 
ſhire,” of whoſe family Robert Bruce King of Scot- 


land was a branch, on aecount of his aſſiſting Edgar 


King of Scots againſt the uſurper Donald VI. But 
the male - iſſue of that family falling, it was given to 
the aforeſaid family of Johnſton, a family born, ſays 


Cambden, for war; between which and the Maxwell's, 


- 


who, by ancient right, ſays he, preſide over the ftew- 


artry, there has long ſubſiſted an open enmity and Ce- 
hance, even to bloodſhed, The Johnſtons, who 
received it as a reward for their ſervices againſt the 
Envliſhy and for ſuppreſſing the Douglaſſes, and other 
borderers that joined them, took for their device a 
winged ſpur,” to ſignify their diligence,” together with 
this motto, . Alight thieves all,” as denoting their au- 
thority to command, or power to compel them to 


' ſarrender for they were often wardens of the bor- 


ders, and the Marquis, as has been ſaid, was heredi- 


| deaf N e Gen. 
ANNAPFOLIS, or ANAPOL] 


tary ſteward; It ſtands on the Solway-firth, Lat. 54 
2 min. W. : | 
, Atown of Arme-Arun- 


arba daughter of Caſimir King del county in Maryland, in North America, and ſuF- 


of Poland, made a preſent to its church of one of ject to Great Britian. It is a ſmall, but beautifully- 
that ſaint's fingers. Here alſo was formerly a convent, 


with a chapel for the uſe of the minors. But in 


1604 Annaberg, with its town-houſe and churches, 


the fineſt then in this country, were burnt to the 


ground, by certain incendiaries, who were afterwards 
condemned and burnt at Prague for it. However 


Annaberg ſoon role again out of its aſnes. In Lau- Arundelton, and is ſituated in lat. 39 deg, 25 min. 


rence Peccenſtcin's Theatrum Saxonicum is an account 
of a bath at the village of Wieſe, about à mile from 
it, which proved of great benefit to the infirm: and 


which Sophia, Electoreſs Do of Saxony, adorned 
N A.“ — 2 22850 1 


„ 
: 


moved; à church was ordered to be 


name of Annapolis given it. In the ma 


ſituated town, upon the river Patuxent. It was for- 
merly called Severn but by an act of the aſſembly of 
Maryland paſſed in the year 1694, it was made a 
port town, and the ſeat of a principal cuſtom-houſe, 
collector, and naval- officer, at which time it had tlie 
it is called 
N. long. 78 


deg. 10 min. W. Here the governor re- 
ſides. 


To this place alſo the county-coutt was re- 
Falle within the 

port, which was made a pariſh : and in 1699 Antia- 
| f es palis 
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polis was made the principal ſeat of juſtice within 
the province. of land, for holding of aſſemblies 
and provincal courts. And all writs, pleas, and pro- 
ceſſes, returnable to the provincal court, or court of 
chancery, were made returnable to the port of Anna- 
polis. Phe aftembly paſſed an act for founding a free- 
Ichool here, ta be called King William's (ſchool. 
Other ſchools were ordered to be erected under his 
. Majeſty's patronage, and the Ha” of Canter- 
bury was to be chancallet of them. . Truſtees were 
appointed, and incorporated by the name of The rectors, 
Een truſtees, and viſitors of the free-ſchools of 
Iaryland. What the effect of this good bill has been 
we cannot ſay. The county-court for ophans is 
holden at Annapolis the ſecond Tueſdays in Septem- 
ber, November, January, March, and June. The re- 
cords of Anne-Arundel county, were removed to this 
town, where are now about forty houſes : but it has 
not flouriſhed lately, according to expectation; and 
while planters and merchants affect to live ſeparately, 
as they do in Virginia, there is no great probability of 
this town ever becoming conſiderable. It lies 100 
miles N. of ſames-town, Lord Baltimore is pro- 
prietor of it, and its principal production is tobacco. 
ANNAPOLIS, or AN NAPOLIS ROY AL, the capital 
of Acadia or Nova Scotia, in North-America. It is 
ſituated in a fair clean bay, within the great bay of 
Fundi, where are at Jeaft ſix or. ſeven other 
harbours. It was called Port Royal by Monſieur de 
Monts, in the year 1605, when he brought the French 
colony hither from St. Croix ; and had the name of 
Annapolis, in, honour of Queen Anne, in whoſe 
reign it was taken by the Engliſh, under Colonel Ni- 
cholſon. . By the 12th article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
his . moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes for ever to the 
Queen of England, Acadia or Nova Scotia, wholly, 
according to its angient limits; as alſo the town of 
Port Royal, at preſent called Annapolis Royal, and 
in general all the dependencies on the ſaid country, 
and the iſlands belonging to it. The harbour of 
Annapolis, ſays Father Charlevoix, has but one fault, 
namely, the difficulty of coming in or out of it, be- 
fides the —— 1 of the frequent fogs which 
happen here 3 ſo that only a ſingle ſhip can 
through at a time, and that muſt be with. its flern 
foremoſt, and with very great precaution, by teaſon 
of the ſtrong currents and tides here. This one thing 
excepted, continues the Father, nature has hardly 
omitted any elſe to rendet it. the fineſt harbour in 
the world. Its length is two leagues, and its breadth 
one, having a ſmall. iſland: called Goat - iſland, almoſt 
in the middle of the baſon, which will, it is ſaid, 
contain all the ſhips in America. The. depth of wa- 
ter in it is no Where leſs than four or 'five fathoms, 
it being ſix or ſeven on one ſide of the iſland, and 
on the other fixteen or eighteen... Its. bottom is anne 
where good, and ſhips may ride ſecure in it from all 
winds. Whilſt the, French poſſeſſed it, they often 
brought their fiſhing veſſels hither. - But as we are 
now poſſeſſed of Cape Breton, and all the harbours of 
Newfoundland, together with thoſe of the cpaſt as far 
as Kennebeck river, this harbour is not ſo much re- 
ſorted to, as if it had lain 100. miles further S. 
<4 2 is not. a lar er dk has —_— 
"ſome. bu sin it, though theſe are genetally no 
5 than 80 ſtories Lit It —— well jy 
hed. both by fea and land, ſome time aftęr the ceſſion 
of the port and country to the Engliſh, by the above- 
mentioned treaty. But the old works. being irregular, 
and ſo rendered. incapable of defence, the goyernment 
cauſed them to be almoſt demoliſhed, and new and re- 
gular fortifieations to be completely finiſhed, with lines, 
and four baſtions, large and well-faced with a deep 
dry moat, 2 covered- way, and counterſcarpe, alſo a 
half moon, and outworks detached from the body of 
the place. And thus it is in no danger from any ſud- 
den attack. Towards the ſea are likewiſe ſeveral bat- 
teries of guns, ſo arranged. as to keep off any enemy ; 
nor can it be eaſily attacked, any otherwiſe, than. b. 
bombardment. This ſtrong; town is ceekoted 2 bar- 
Tier. to the colonies of New, England; and of great 


ſervice for preventing the Fronch from Joining with | 


La 


ANN 
the Eaſtern Indians, either by ſea or land. At the 
| bottom of the baſon, is à point of land dividing two 
| rivers, where the tide riſes to ten or twelve feet ; on 
each ſide are pleaſant meadows, covered in ſpring and 
autumn with all ſorts of freſh-water fowl. he ſub- 
ſiſtence of the place ariſes from the traffic of ſkins, 
which the ſavages bring down and exchange for Eu- 
ropean goods. It has alſo a pretty good trade in fiſh 
and lumber. Here the governor reſides, with a garri- 
ſon conſiſting of about 500 men, who are annuall 
maintained at a conſiderable expence by the Britiſh 
government. During Queen Anne's wars, when An- 
' napolis was in the hands of the French, it was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dummer, the Dunkirk, as it were, of 
this part of the world, continually harbouring priva- 
teers and French cruizers, to the great detriment, if 
not utter ruin, of the fiſhery and foreign trade of all 
our northern colonies : and this might have been the 
caſe again, had it not been for the conqueſt of Cape 
Breton. In the year 1744, after the French from that 
Cape had taken and burnt Canſo, almoſt at the E. 
end of Nova Scotia, the Indians in their intereſt 
alarmed Annapolis for a whole month, by threatening 
4 raf aſſault, and providing themſelves with ſcaling 
ladders, but could never be prevailed upon to mount 
them. So that a reinforcement coming to the garri 
| ſon, they retired ; as they did alſo in Jae of the 
following year, when 1000 French Indians beſieged it 
for a fortnight, who had upwards of forty ſhallops in 
the baſon, ' beſides boats and canoes, and ſurpriſed a 
part of the Annapolis garriſon on Goat-Ifland, of which 
they made ſeveral priſoners. Annapolis lies in lat. 45 
— to min. N. long. 64 deg. 5 min. W. 
ANNEBAUT, a village of Le Roumois, a territory be- 
longing to U ver nen in the government of 
that name, in France. It is ſituated on the Rille, and 
has the title of a Marquiſate. 
ANNECY, in Latin Aumſtacum, Annecium, or Ann 
the capital of the duchy of Genevois, a ſubdiviſion of 
that of Savey, in Upper Italy. It is a neat town 
with a caſtle, and ſituated on the beautiful lake of the 
ſame name, where the river Sier iſſues from” it, and 
which runs through'the town. It is Ing 
other pleaſunt rivulets, which, Rowing from the ſaid lake, 
form themſelves inte à ſmall river called the Trioul, 
| and render the ſituation” 6f the place very convenient 
and delightful. © This city from its remains, appears to 
have been formerly 10 arge, populous, and opulent; 
but x dreadful fire which happehed in it in the year 
1448, made fuch devaſtation, that it hath never been 
able to recover itfelf ſince, either with regard to its an- 
dient ſplendor, or the number of its inhabitants; eſpe- 
cCiallyl as it hath been ſo often taken and plundered 
by tlie French. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, to whoſe 
| dioceſe belong alſo Fauſſigni, Chablais, the territory of 
Gerz; und a part of Bu ger. 
Annecy has been the reſidence of the Biſhop of Ge- 
neva ne? ſince the year 1535, 'when the reformers 
drove him out of that e he MN retains his 
title ſtom it. The cathedral isa noble ſtructure with- 
out, and very rich in its ornaments within. On its 
5 —— altar are preſerved, in à cheſt of maſſy ſilver, the 
reliques of St. Francis de Sales, formerly Biſhop of 
Geneva, a prelate of eminent piety, and one of the 
deſt -fantilies in Savoy. The figure df hs corpſe, 
which is chaſed [likewiſe on a ſilver plate, and in a 
pontifical habit, is daily ſnhewn to numbers of ſtran- 
gers who come thither out of devetion. The choir 
of this church is magnificent, and its camons are rich, 
leamed, and courteous,” Here are alſo two other col- 
legiate-· churches, a ſeminary of prieſts of St. Lazarus, 
u college of Jefuits; another of Barnabites, a convent 
of Dominicans, one of Capuchines, and one of Be- 
.nediftines, beſides ſeveral others. Some of the con- 
vents art very ſtately rich edifices. Here are like- 
-wiſe ſome nunneries, of ſeveral orders; one in par- 
ticulat, orginally called that of the Annunciation, but 
-now more commonly known by the name of their 
founder above - mentioned, St. Francis de Sales. The 
nuns of this order, which has ſince ſpread itſelf over 


Europe, ate noted for their ſtrict piety, and cloſe re- 
tirement, being never admitted to ſee, or be ſeen, by 
| | any 
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any men, except by the prieſt, when he adminiſters 
the ſacrament to them. 

This city was taken by the French in the year 
1630, and afterwards in 1690; but reſtored to the 
Dukes of Savoy by the treaty of Turin, in 1696. They 

again took it in each of the two laſt wars; but it was 
ceded to the King of Sardinia, . to whom it is now 

ſubject. It lies about twenty-three miles N. of Cham- 
berry, ten E. from the Rhone, and twenty S. of Ge- 

neva city. Lat. 46 deg. 5 min. N. long. 6 deg. 12 
min. E. | 

NNECY (lake of) is one of the moſt conſiderable in- 
land lakes in Genevois, a duchy belonging to Savoy, 
in Upper Italy. 

ANNENBURG, a place with a caſtle or ſeat, in the 
. pariſh of Mittaw, belonging to the territory of this 

at name in Semigallia, the eaſtern diviſion of the 
duchy of Courland. 

ANNENHOFF „an imperial pleaſure-houſe and ſeat of 
Ingermanlarfd, or government of Peterſburg, in Euro- 
pean Ruſſia, It is is ſituated on the banks of the No- 

va ſtream or river. — 

ANNEZIN, a caſtle or ſeat in the advocacy of Bethu- 
ine, one of the twelve juriſdictions of Artois, belong- 
ing to the government of Picardy and Artois in 

France. 2 

ANNOBON, i. e. The good or nappy New . ſo 
called by the Portugueſe, on account of their diſcover- 

ing it upon New-years-day. It is one of the Afri- 
can iſlands, and ſituated to the E. of St. Matthew, in 
lat. 2 deg. S. and long. 5 deg. 10 min. E. from Lon- 
don. It lies almoſt 210 miles from the coaſt of Lo- 
ango, in the kingdom of Congo, in Africa. Accord- 
ing to Baudrand, it is ten leagues in circuit; but the 
voyages of the Dutch Eaſt India comp my make it 
only two. In this, iſland are two high mountains, 
which, from their being continually wrapt up in clouds, 
occaſion frequent — x are ſeveral fertile val- 
leys, produci enty of bananas, potatoes, oranges, 
— — and cocoa- nuts: beſides which, 
it abounds: alſo in lemons, citrons, nuts,” figs, Tur- 
kiſh corn, and millet. Here are likewiſe oxen, cows, 
. hogs, goats, fowls, 8, and other 

(plenty of fiſh. It yields alſo a vaſt quantity of cotton. 


t is ſubject to Portugal, and the governor is a Por- 
tuguele, who has very few white people with him; 


all the other inhabitants being blacks, who are zealous 


ſurface of the ſea, the other much higher, and very 
large. 
*. ſufter themſelves to be taken with the hand. 
The water is ſo deep between theſe two rocks, that 
ſhips. may eaſily paſs between them. On the ſame 


water running down from the mountains into'a val- 
ley of orange and other fruit- trees. But it is difficult 

to come at the water, by reaſon of the violent break - 
ings of the ſea: and here che 


much incommode thoſe that go 


ſhipping, may anchor in ſeven, ten, thirteen, or ſix- 

teen fathoms water, upon a ſandy bottom cloſe to 
land, and oppoſite to the village, where the above in- 
trenchment has been made. 
not hinder a deſcent, 

which are 2 timber ped and, ——— 
mountains. I are generally 6 A - E 
9 conſiſts —— in cotton; 
which the negroes gather, and, after cleaning, ſend it 
into Portugal. In the mountains of this illand are 


poultry; and 


have made an] 
intrenchment of ſtone, from which they ean very | 
| for water thither. |. . 
The road is on the N. E, ſide of the iſland, where | 


hen the inhabitants can- | ' 
they immediately quit their houſes, 


civet- cats, which r a ſmall profit. The 
inhabitants are but meanly cloathed; the women 12 
bare- headed, with the upper part of their body alſo 
naked, wearing only a piece of linen wrapped round 
them, ; which reaches from the pit of the ſtomach to 
ANNONAY, a little town, and the principal place of 


- 
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Upper Vivarais, a ſubdiviſion of the dioceſe of Viviers, 


in the government of Languedoc, in France. It is 
ſituated on the ſmall. riyer of Deume is a Marquiſate, 
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and the ſeat of a bailiwic, belonging to the houſe öf 
Rohan-Soubiſe. | 
ANNONE, a fort of ſome ſtrength, belonging to the 
duchy of Montſerat, a ſubdiviſion of that of Savoy, 
in 7 Mer Italy. It is ſituated on the river Tanaro, 
bordering. on the Milaneſe : and is ſubject to the 
Duke of Savoy. It ſtands eight miles E. from 
Aſti, in lat. 44 deg. 27 min. N. long. 28 deg. 12 
min. E. | 1 845 
ANO-CAPRI, the largeſt town of the iſland of Capri, 
belonging to the territory of Lavoro, in the king- . 
dom of Naples. It is fituated on the coaſt of Lower 
Italy, and on the weſtern part of Capri-iſland, See 


CAPRI. 
ANOVER, a fine village belonging to Algarria, one 
of the three ſubdiviſions of New Caſtile, in Spain. It 
is ſituated on the Tagus, 19 
ANSEDE, one of the ſeven ſmaller diſtricts, in the 
juriſdiction of Porto, belonging to the province of 
ntredouro e Minho, in Portugal. | 
ANSLO, ASLO, or OPSLO, a town of Aggers-her- 
red, a diſtrict in Aggerhuus dioceſe, belonging to 
Norway. It is ſituated in a bay, and ſubject to "By 
mark. Its Biſhop is under the Archbiſhop of Dron- 
theim. - (See AGGERHUVs, Aso, or Opsto.) It lies 
100 miles N. of Gottenburg, in lat. 59 deg. N. long. 
10 deg. 12 min. E. | 15 7 a 


ANSPACH, ONSPACH, OHNSPACHorONOLTZ. 


BACH, (marquiſate of) a ſecular territory belonging 
to the circle of Franconia in Germany. Te is ſubject 
to a branch of the family of Brandenburg, and ſituated" - 
in the 8. part of the circle, between the biſhoprics 
of Bamberg, Wurtzburg, and Aichſtadt, and the coun- 
ties of Hohenloe and Oetingen, having the domain of 
the Teutonic order, and biſhopric of Wurtzburg, to 
the W. part of the biſhopric of Bamberg, on the N. 

and E. and the circle of Swabia on the 8. Accord- 
ing to Moll, this marquiſate extends fiſty-two miles 
from S. E. to N. W. and about twenty Where broad- 
eſt; ſome make it ſeventy from E. to W. and fixty 
from N. to S. but others only forty-five miles long, 
and ſixteen broad. This diverſity in the account of 
its dimenſions ariſes from its being ſo intermixed with 
other dominions, that it is hard to determine them 
exactly. It is divided into four bailtwics,. namely, 

Anſpach, Schwabach, Koninſheim, and Uſpenheim. 


m 
It is afruiful-country; and beautifully interſperſed with 
Roman Catholics. On the S. E. part of the iſland are | 
two rocks, one of which is almoſt level with the 


woods, Which render it a fine "country for hunting, 
Its revenue is ſaid to bring in 5000, O00 crowns' a year 


to its: ſovereign,” one of the moſt conſiderable Princes 
On theſe rocks are numbers of birds, fo tame 


in Germany, under the degree of an Elector. The pre- 

ſent Prince is nephew to the late Queen Caroline, 

conſort to his preſent Majeſty, and married to Fre- 
l 


dierica; ſiſter to the King of Pruſſi. 
ſide. of, the iſland is a very good watering- place, the! 


The Princes of all theſe three marquifates are Lu- 
therans. Rt db 38919 6 dog dad h e 11 
PAC H, the capital of the laſt mentioned mar- 


iſate of the ſame name, called in Latin Anſpuchium, 
nſpachium, Oualdium, and Onoldina, It is a fmall but 
pretty town, very well built, with ſeveral churches, 
It has no fortifications, and is only ſurrounded with 
walls which form a kind of bulwark. A large palace 
is lately erected here for the Prince, upon a magnificent 
plan. The late Margravine Dowager, who carried it 
on after her huſband's death, and cauſed fome ſine 
| reve to be laid out, ſpared no coſt for the embel- 
ing of this town. In the palace is à cabinet 
of fine curioſities, particularly the ftories in Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes done in wax; In this ton are ge 
 manufatures} which were afe det both mere and at 
Schwabach, and gave uu fmall dneyſineſs to the City 
of Nuremburg, from which it lis twenty miles to 
the 8. W. and is ſubject to its om Marquis, Lat. 


— — min. N. min, E. 
TRUTHER EAST 


- FO deg. 42 
TER —— AN FRUTHER- WRS- 
Ti or Ea and  Anfler-rudgder,- commonby An- 
er They —— — Sarge Fifeſtrire, Joy 
land, on the coaſt of the firth of Forth, They lie 
about half = mile aſunder. Theſe are the ſecond und 
third in the diſtrict of five burghs (the others being 
Pitten weem, Kraile, and Kilrenny) which ſendu Rer- 
nately a member to the Britiſh parliament. Neither 
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bold and clean. 
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are of any more note, than that they give ſurname to| 


the ancient family of Anſtruther, or Anſter'; of whom 
the late Gen. Anſtruther ſtrenuouſly joined the party 
of the miniſtry, againſt Edinburgh, in the affair of 
Capt. Porteous. Anſtruther Welter ſtands about a 
mile from Pittenweem, eight miles S. of St. Andrew's, 
and twenty-five N. E. from Edinburgh, in lat. 56 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 2 deg. 25 min. K | 
ANTANDROS, a city on the S. coaſt of Phrygia tbe 
Leſs, in Aſiatic Turkey. It is: ſituated E. of Aſſos, 
and at the bottom of the gulph of Adramyttum. It 
was formerly poſſeſſed by the Cymmerians, and from 
them it had the name of Cymmeris, and ſince that of 
Adonis, and more recently St. Dimitri. It ſtands at 
the foot of Mount Ida, and was the ſee of a Biſhop z 
.one of whoſe prelates, namely, Zozimus, ſubſcribed 
to the council of Conſtantinople, and to the fiſth ge- 
neral council. + | TH tl 
ANTE, one of the eleven different countries reckoned 
by Boſman along the Gold-coaft in Guinea Proper, in 


frica. It contains ſeveral towns or villages lying on | 


the ſea-ſhore, both under and between the forts of 
Europeans; their greateſt and moſt populous towns 
lying generally more in land. Its bounds and extent, 
together with; thoſe of the reſt, cannot be exactly aſ- 
certained. | | 


ANTE, a rivet of France, in the government of Nor- 


mandy, which riſing beyond Falaiſe, after a courſe of 


. four miles, mingles its waters with thoſe of the river 


OO TT TE 2 | 
ANTEGO, ANTEGUA, or ANTIGUA, one of the 


Caribbee or Leeward Iſlands, in the Atlantic ocean. 


It lies E. of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, and about 


forty miles N. of Guadaloupe. It is ſituated in 
Aut. 16 deg: 5) min. N. long. 60 deg. 50 min. W. 
It is almoſt of a circular form, being about twent 
miles long from E. to W. about the ſame bread 
from N. to S. and nearly equal in circumference to 


that of St. Chriſtopher's, which is ſeventy-five miles. | 


Antego is more noted for good harbours than all the 
"iſlands belonging to the Britiſh ernment. -in theſe 
ſeas; yet it is ſo encompaſſed with rocks, that it is of 


dangerous acceſs in many parts of it, eſpecially to ſuch | 


as are unacquainted with the proper inlets between 


them 3 for beſides thoſe. rocks, which lie on every || 


' ide of the iſland, is a ledge all along its N. fide, near 


two miles from the ſhore. But there are ſeveral chan- | 


. nels. to go in between, and in ſome places over them, 
by the direction of ſkilful pilo ts. 

This being an iſland full oſ buſineſs, much reſorted 
to by ſhips, and a ſhelter alſo for ſuch of them as are 
in diſtreſs, we ſhall give ſome account of its principal 


harbour s. een NMoln es 
Five-Iſland harbour, on the W. ſide of Antego, ſo 


_ called from that number of iſlands lying to the W. of 


it, is wide, and goes a great way in land: -for chis 


. reaſon it has the name of a harbour; though it hardy 
deſerves it, being ſo full of dangerous rocks, ſhoals, | 
- riffs, and uncertain depths, which render it a very dif- 


_kicult place. Vet, to ſuch as are acquainted with it, 


it is of great ſervice, in caſes of diſtreſs; and in N. 
and E. winds here is ſhelter enough. Here is like- 
viſe an oyſter - creck, and another at the bottom of the | 


bay, which might, on any: occaſions, be made uſeful 
n ee ao 

St. John's harbour, due N. from the former, and 
about two miles from it by land, is a fort of double 
harbour, being indeed the beſt in the whole iſland, and 


the moſt uſed: yet acroſs its mouth lies a ſandy bar, 


Which runs from the N. point of the entrance, where 
the ſort ſtands, and ſtretches S. W. to the oppoſite 


point. On this bar: is uo more than two fathoms and | 


aà half of Water, and on the N. point only twWo fa- 
thoms 5 ſo that: the deepeſt part is at the S. W. end: 


_ Wherefore ſhips come in under the 81 ſhore from that 


called Ship- ſtern point, to the bar: all which ſhore is 
Beſides the fort here at the mouth 
of St. John's river, mounted with fourteen 12 
there are ſeven othet batteries raiſed, for the defence 
of a like number of landing: places, which in all are 
mounted 8 ue nnen 
Nonſuch harbour in a. ſpacious bay at the E. end 
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of the iſland. The beſt way into this is between the 
Green iſland on the S. and the S. point of the har- 
bour, . ae hill, where it is five fathoms wa- 
ter almoſt the whole way. But in the entrance on the 
N. fide of Green iſland the road is foul and rocky ; 
and not above ſix to eight fathoms water in the chan- 
nel, except in one place, which is very difficult. 
Willoughby bay, lying near two leagues S. E. from 
Green Ifland, has a very wide entrance, little leſs than 
a league over: but above two-thizds of it is blocked 
up with a ſhoal or ſand ſtretching from the N. point 
directly to the 8. point; from whence another ſand, 
called Sandy point, with an iſland in it, ſtretches off as 
if it would meet the firſt, and block up the harbour. 
Between theſe, however, is an open channel, where 
ſhips of good burthen may enter, and, when in, 
have very good riding almoſt. every where, except in 
the very entrance: and on the larboard fide is a little 
| 2 r It it is generally above 
the water, and plainly to be diſcerned ippli 
of the fra. - : K ni ati! e 
From hence to the S. W. lie Engliſh and Fal- 
mouth ' harbours :, the latter about four miles from 
Willoughby bay, which are both fair harbours; as is 
alſo Carliſle, or the Old Read, as it is called, about 
five miles W. by S. from Falmouth harbour. To the 
W. of this road is a frightful ledge of rocks, called 
the Breakers, from the ſea always making a lar 
breach over them Theſe rocks lie along the ſhore as 
far oif as Johnſon's point, which is near eight miles; 
and, though a channel runs between them and the 
ſhore, yet the paſſage is dangerous to ſuch as are unac- 
quainted with it. . 6 n 
— — at the bottom of which is the 
town of the ſame name, is defended. by Fort Charles 
and that called Monk's-hill-fort, in wilich is a — 
Zine of 410 muſkets, and 800 bayonets, and mounted 
with 30 pieces of ordnance. .- | | 
Ihe climate of Antego is hotter than chat of Bar- 
| badoes, and very ſubject. to hurricanes. The ſoil is 
light and ſandy; but notwithſtanding that it is fertile 
to a high degree, much of it is over- grown with 
wood. But the worſt of it is, that Antego has no 
| Tivulety of freſh water, and very few ſprings (though 
lately ſome of theſe laſt have been diſcovered) ; which 
| , circumſtance made it be looked upon as uninhabitable 
for à long time: but now: they ſave with great eure 
what water falls by rain from the. ſkies in ponds and 
ciſterns for the putpoſe, dy Which means they are 
ſeldom in great diſtreſs for waijt of water; and when 
they are, they fetch it from tile neighbouring iſlands: 
yet notwithitanding all thæſe inconvenienees it is a thri- 
ving and very conſiderable plantation. Its product is 
2 the 8 wr. that of the other Caribbee iflands. 
\ugar, tobacco, indigo, and ginger, were its principal 
commodities when it was firlt — ; but Us two 
laſt articles are now ſeldom cultivated.» And in ſhort it 
may be ſaid, that it yields no other commodity of con- 
ſequence but what is derived from the ſugar- cane. The 
| na of aur r coarſe, that 
our ſugar-bakers not deigning to put it into their co 
pers, ic was generally ſhipped off for Holland and Hank. 
burgh, where it fetched but 16s. a hundred, when 
other muſcovado {i fetched 18 or 198. But the 
planters here have, ſince that time, improved their art 
ſo far, that as good muſcovado ſugar is now made in 
Antego, as in any of the ſugar- iſands; and they have 
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alſo learned the art of claying it. 
This iſland contains about 70, oo acres, and, one 
E with another, yields 16,0 hogſheads of ſugar; 
it. does not make. quite half that quantity of rum; 
though it is ſuppoſed, that, upon proper eneourage- 
ment, the product of the formet might be enlarged 
one: fifth part, and that of the latter near'one-half. 
They do not plant much tobacco here; but what 
1 hey do;is better than it was formerly, when it was 
ſold for nothing but to make ſnuff, Wild cinnamon 
is faid to grow in their 
Wenn Ne t an fc 
On Antego is more veniſon than in any other of 
- our Caribbee iſlands; with vaſt plenty of fowl,” and 


,t 


& ® 


low-lands, we Savanna 
£ 14:8 OV: 


black cattle : and on its coaſt, and in the unt it 
« | 43 
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has moſt of the animals which are common to the 
other iſlands. ; 

In 1707 the people here were reckoned to be about 
gooo whites, which are now but 7000, beſides thrice 
that number of blacks, now but 20,000, The men 
enrolled in the militia is no more than 1500. Never- 
theleſs the ifland is rich; and though the forts are not 
ſo ſtrong, nor the inhabitants ſo numerous, as in other 
iſlands, yet the French, who have often threatened, 
have not lately been able td.diſturb it. | 

This Hand is divided into five pariſhes, four of 
which are towns; namely, on the N. W. part of the 
ifland, St. John's town, the capital of Antego, near the 
harbour of the ſame name. It conſiſts of about 
200 houſes. On the S. ſide are Falmouth, Parham, 
and Bridge-town ; and St. Peter's almoſt in the centre 
of the iſland. 4 2 | 
This iſland is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by 
the Engliſh in the time of Sir Thomas Warner (ſee 
Sr. CuntsrorgkEn's,) and almoſt as ſoon as that 
iſland, and ſome Englith families ſettled on it in 1636. 
And, according to Father Tetre, in his hiſtory of 
the Antilles, the ſavages, in 1640, killed fifty Engliſh 
here, and, among others, carried off the governor's 
lady. Nay, ſo precarious was their ſettlement, that the 
French intended to have poſſeſſed themſelves of this 
iſland, after the Spamiards had driven them out of St, 
Chriſtopher's, had they not afterwards recoyered their 
part of that iſland.” - | 1 


firſt grant of it from the crown was by Charles I. 


about the year 1663, to William Lord Willoughby, 
of Parham; and a colony was planted here about 
1666, by this nobleman, who was made governor of 
the Caribbee iſlands, and was killed the ſame year in 
a hurricane near Martinico, The aforeſaid Father 
Tetre fays, that before the war betwixt England and 
France in that reign, ſeveral French withdrawing 
from Guadal to this iſland, lived here amicably 
with the Engliſh, till the arrival of one Mr. Henry 
Willoughby, who, being irritated at the miſcarriage 
of his defign upon St. Chriſtopher's, landed at Antego, 
treated the French ſeverely,” and obliged moſt of them 
to fwear fealty to the King of Great Britain : but that 
ſome of them making their eſcape, prevailed on the 
French at Guadaloupe to attack this iſland, which 
they told them was then very weak. Whereupon in 
e606 W came with eight ſhips of force under Eng- 
liſh colours, and, landing by ſurpriſe, took the forts in 
the road, and made the governor priſoner, beſides 
a great ſlaughter committed among the Engliſh,” who 
at length agreed to ſurrender the iſland upon terms : 
but at this very juncture a reinforcement of Engliſh 
arriving from | Barkiadoes: hindered the execution of 
the capitulation. Upon this Monſ. de la Barre, Lieu- 
tenant- General of the French iſlands, joined by the 
governors of Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mary-gallante, 
and the intendant of the French Weſt India Company, 
landed in December 1677, when one Mr. Fiſh was 
governor here, and obliged the Engliſh to make good 
the agreement. 

Vet after all it does not appear that Antego made 


2 conſiderable figure among the Leeward iſlands, 
till t 


he year 1680; and its improvements fince, both 
in ſtock and commerce, have been moſtly owing to 
the care and intereſt of Col. Chriſtopher Codrington, 

uty-governor of Barbadoes, who removed hither, | 

„ after planting a good part of it, made this iſland 
the ſeat of his government, when he was Captain-ge- 
neral and Genera! -Governer of all the Leeward iſands : 
upon which this iſland flouriſhed, and became popu- 
lous and wealthy. It ſuffered much by a terrible hur- 
ricane in 1681, of which ſee an account in Dampier ; 
and by another in 1689, moſt of the houſes, build- 
ings, ſugar-works, and. wind-mills, for that purpoſe 
being of ſtone, thrown down. The Indians of 
the neighbouring iſſands, in league with the French, 
came hither in their periaguas, and landed more than 
once in Gen. Codrington's time; but after killing a 
few people that lived near the fea, they always ran 
away. This colony, in return for the viſit from the 
friends of the French, ſent 300. men to the French 


fland of Mary-gallante, beat the inhabitants into the 


NN 14. 


Leeward iſlands fell of courſe to 
: Eſq; Licutenant-Governor of Nevis, then Lieutenant- 


pher's: and this proved the ſaving 
pencil negroes in this horrid conſpiracy were Court, 


| afterwards their heads were cut o 
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woods, burnt their town, nailed up their guns, demo- 


liſhed their fort, and brought away a conſiderable rac 
0 


' This iſland furniſhed a regiment, conſiſting of 4 

men, towards the expedition for the recovery of 
St, Chriſtopher's, in the year 1690; and it always 
ſent its quota to the forces raiſed by the Leeward 
iſlands againſt the French, during the wars of King 


William, Queen Anne, &c. 


In the year 1706 Col. Parks of Vir inia, who had 
been an Aid-de-camp to the Duke of Marlborough 
at the battle of Hochſtadt, came over to the Leeward 


' lands, with a commiſſion to ſucceed Sir William 


Matthews in the government of them, and made An- 


tego the ſeat of it. On the tragical death of Col. 


Parks, in December 1710, the government of the 
alter Hamilton, 


General of the Leeward iſlands : but in 1712 he was 


' ſucceeded by Walter Douglas, Eſq ; who ſuſpended 


him from the exerciſe. of all his offices. Upon this 
Mr. Hamilton came to e where, joining his 
intereſt, with that of the complainants in Antego againſt 


the perſon who had ſuſpended him, he prevalled to be 


+ * 


reſtored, and returned hither in 1715. 

During all this time the Fn iſlands were not 
without their uſual hurricanes ; of which a dreadful 
one happened in the yeat 1707, that did great damage 


to all of them; but to Antego and Nevis more than 


any. The people however were now at leiſure to follow 


their trade and planting, being no longer diſturbed by 
the quarrels and conteſts. betwixt the governors and 
the governed, till October 1736, when a general ſtop 
was put to all buſineſs, occaſioned by the nappy diſco- 
very of an infernal plot by the negroes of 

not only to ſubyert the government, but to murder. 
all the white inhabitants. This was to have been put 
in execution on the 11th of the ſame month, being 
the anniverſary of his preſent Majeſty's coronation, 
at which time the general uſually. treats the gentle- 
men and ladies of the whole iſland with a ball; but it 
happened then to be put off till the zoth, on account 


is iſland, 


of the death of the general's ſon at St. Chriſto- 


omboy, and Hercules, who belonged to three 
different planters, The firſt of them was to have been 


King, and the other two his generals. During the 


intended ball, ſome gun-powder was to have been con- 
veyed into the.cellar, in order to have blown up the 
houſe. At the ſame timo King Court and his two ge- 
nefals were to head a party of 4co men each, one 
from the E. end; of St. John's town, and the two 
others from Otter's and Morgan's paſtures, all armed 
with cutlaſſes; and to fall on all the white-men, wo- 
men, and children, in the town, without reſervE or 
mercy, at the ſame time that the houſe blew up; 
which was to have been a general fignal to other parts 


of the iſland, and notice to be conveyed throughout 
the whole, by fires which were to be made on certain 
eminences. Then the negroes of the ſeveral planta- 


tions were to riſe, and deſtroy all the whites in their 


reſpective diſtricts; and ſo have made themſelves 


maſters uf the iſland. .* The three negroes above-men- 
tioned being. ſuſpected, on aceount of former crimes 
and miſdemeanors, were immediately taken up; and 
upon evidence coming in daily againſt them, which 
amounted. to a full proof, they were tried and con- 
victed on the 19th of October; and on the very next 


day King Court and his two generals were carried to 
There Court was ftretched © 


the place of execution. 
on a wheel, and, after baſking about an hour and a 
quarter in the ſun, he begged leave to plead ;.and this 
being allowed him, be confeſſed every article alledged 
2 him, which his general Tomboy had declared 
alfo in'priſon that very morning: after this the Kin 
and his two generals, with two blacks more, were al 
broken upon the wheel, The ſame day four more of the 
Principal conſpirators were burnt ; as were ſeven the 
next, Six were hung aliye in chains upon gibbets, and 
there ſtaryed to death (one of which, 'tis ſaid, lived eight 
days and nine nights, without oy, 1 and 
and fixed upon 
m poles, 


of their lives. The 
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poles, and their bodies burnt; and fifty-eight others 
were, at ſeveral times, chained to ſtakes and burnt 
alive. 
Antego is now the reſidence of an Engliſh governor, 
who has this and all the other Leeward iſlands belonging 
to Great Britain under his management, and has the title 
of Captain General and Governor in Chief of all'the 
Caribbee iſlands from Guadaloupe to Porto Rico His 
place is worth about 3500 J. a year: and under him 
each iſland has its particular Deputy-Governor at a 
ſalary of 2001. a year; and its ſeparate independent 
legiarare, conſifting of a council, and an aſſembly of 
repreſentatives, | FLY 
ANTEQUERA, or ANTEQUIERA, in Latin Anti- 
thera, ſuppoſed to be the Singilium of Pliny, and the 
Antiquaria of Antoninus's Itinerary. It is a, genteel 
and pretty large town of Granada, in Spain; though 
ſome place it in the kingdom of Seville. It is plea; 
ſantly ſituated on the banks of the Rio de la villa, i. e. 
the river of the city, part of the town being built in a 
plain, and part of it on hills at the foot of three moun- 
tains. It has long, broad, and beautiful ſtreets, with 
the hauſes well- built. It is ſurrounded with good 
ſtrong walls, has ſix gates, and at one end of it ſtands 
upon an eminence a fortified old caſtle. It contains 
7000 families in fix pariſhes, one of which is colle- 
giate, with eleven monaſteries, ſeven nunneries, eleven 
chapels, and three free-ſchools, beſides à fine hoſpital 
for foundlings. | „ 02 
Near the town is a famous ſalt-pit, which, according 
to the Geographical Syſtem, is three miles in length, 
and near two in breadth, and ſupplies the whole terri- 
tory with that pereBary article. But with re to 
this Buſching ſays, ** that the ſnow, rain, and ſpring 
& waters being collected together in ſeveral pits. in the 
t mountains, the heat of the ſun evaporates the water, 
« and forms the ſalt. About eight or ten miles from 
the town is a ſpring, the waters of which diſſolve the 
ſtone, and bring it away by urine. Hence thereis ſo \ Haw 


 areſort to it, that a ſmall town has ſince been built about 


It, and is called by the name of that ſpring. An- 
other great rarity near this city, is a large parcel of 
high rocks, called El T'orcal, . which, at a diſtance, 
exhibit the repreſentations of men, beaſts, buildings, 
Kc. and this is juſtly eſteemed a furpriſing work of 
nature. Beſides all theſe, here are ſtill to be ſeen the 
ſubterraneous caverns of Merga and Camorra, which 
are the very mines formerly dug and carried on under 
round a pretty way by the Romans; and from which 
they drew ſuch immenſe quantities of precious metals. 
Theſe caverns are fo artfully arched and propped, 
that one may run over them from end to end with 
leaſure, and without any danger. This city is be- 
Eles famous for the ſtout defence which it e againſt 
the Moors, and the ftratagem the ufed in order to ſet 
fire to ſome of the enemy's warlike engines ; though 
this only ſerved to prolong their miſery, and make it 
fall the heavier upon them, when ſubdued by thoſe 
mercileſs and brutal infidels. Antequera lies 25 miles 
N. of Malaga, 220 leagues S. of Madrid, about 
15 in the ſame direction from the ſea, Lat. 36 deg. 
40 min. N. long. 4 11 40 min. W. 
ANTHIOCO, or ANTIO 
iſlands to the S. of the Italian ſea, among the many 


ſmall ones which lie round the iſland and kingdom of | 


Sardinia, It is fituated on its 8. W. coaſt and four 
miles from it. It is about thirty miles in circuit, and 
of a ſquare figure; and within a few miles of the iſland 
of . San Pietro. Som 


ANTIBARI, or ANTIVARI, in Latin Antibarum, or An- | 


tiparos ; ſo called, as lying oppoſite to Apulia, in the 
kingdom of Naples. It is a pretty ſtrong town of Albania, 
in European Turkey, according to Buſching; but the Syl. 
tem of Geography places it ig Turkiſh Dalmatia, to- 
wards the limits of Servia 
is on the borders of Albania, of which it is ſometimes 
reckoned a part. It is ſituated on the Adriatic gulph, 
and but thinly peopled, i a kill, at the 
ſoot of which is the harbour. Under the firſt Kings 
of Dalmatia it was a conſiderable archbiſhopric, the 
metropolitan of which had the firſt rank among the 
prelates of that kingdom. After the declenſion of 


defended by a caſtle or good ci 


ANTILLES I 


HO, St. one of the larger 


Boſnia : but adds, that it | 


ANT 
that monarchy, it fell under the dominion of the Ve- 


netians, and was unſucceſſively beſieged by the Turks 
in the year 1538; but they afterwards took it from 


that republic in 1573. The Venetians having laid 
ſiege to it in the year 1648, were obliged to withdraw 
from it, without being able to maſter it; fo that the 
Turks are ſtill in poſſeſſion of this place. It lies ten 
miles W. of Dulcigno, and twenty- fie S. E. of 
Badoa. Lat. 42 deg. 10 min. N. long. 19 deg. 42 


min. 


AN TIRES, in Latin Antipelis, one of the oldeſt towns 


in the government of Provence, in France, It is fitu- 
ated on the confines of the county of Nice, and be- 
longs to the juriſdiction of Grafle, in the, provincial 
bailiwic of the latter name. It was founded by the 
inhabitants of Marſeilles, and in time became a con- 


ſiderable city; it was formerly a Biſhop's ſee, which 


was afterwards removed to Graſſe. In ſpiritual mat- 
ters, however, it is ſtill governed by a vicar, with 
Epiſcopal juriſdiction here, independent of the officia- 
lity of Graſſe, 


It ſtands in a very fruitful country; is 

11 and Katy 
convenient harbour, tho* only for veſſels of a middling 
magnitude. Here are two convents, and ſeveral re- 
mains of Roman antiquities. A ſort of ſmall ſardels 
or anchovies are very nicely pickled and prepared in 
this place. It lies two leagues E. of Graſle, the ſame 
from Venice, and fifteen miles S. of Nice, in lat. 43 
deg. 46 min. N. long. 7 deg. 5 min. E. 


AN'TICOSTI, by the ſavages called Natiſcatec; and Car- 


tier, from the ſolemnity of the day on which, be ar- 
rived-at it, gave it the name of L'Ifle de I'Affomption; 
but Jean Alphonſo is miſtaken in calling it L'Iſle de 
FAſcenſion, The name of Anticoſti however ſeems 
to have beengiven it by the Englith, according to Charle- 
voix; and it ſeems at the ſame time to inſinuate the prior 
poſſeſſion of that nation; and by this name it is com- 
monly known. It is an iſland of Canada, in N. America, 
lying in the mouth of the river St. Lawrence. It ex- 
tends itſelf about forty miles N. E. and 8. W. almeſt 
in the middle of the river; but has very little breadth. 
It is ſubject to the French, and wes granted to the 
Sieur Joliet, upon his return from the — of the 
Miſſiſſippi: but he had no great preſent of it; for its 
ſoil is barren, and abſolutely good for nothing. It is 
badly wooded, and has not a ſingle harbour, where a 
veſſel may lie in ſafety. On the coaſts of the iſland 
are fiſh enough: but the heirs of the Sieur Joliet 
would freely exchange this their vaſt ſigniory for the 
ſmalleſt het in France. On the S. point of Anti- 
coſti, and- along that coaſt, are breakers, cauſed b 
rocks which line it on that fide ; and there is alſo ſuch 
a ſtrong current, that a ſhip upon tacking will not 
turn to windward ; as Chail.voix, when there, found 
by experience. The iſland is ſituated in lat. 50 deg. 30 
min. N. long. 64 deg. 16 min. W. 

Bo lying in form of a how or ſemi- 
circle, extend $5.18" from the coaſt of Florida N. to 
that of Braſil S. in America, By ſome theſe iſlands 
are called Caribbees, from the firſt inhabitants falſel 
reckoned to be man- eaters; but this appellation moſt 
prographers confine to the Leeward iſlands; which 
aſt are diſtinguiſhed by ſailors into the Windward and 
Leeward iſlands; and that with a view to the uſual 
courſe of European ſhips, either from Old Spain or 
the Canary iſlands, to 33 or New Spain and 
Porto-Bello, in which courſe of failing they muſt paſs 
between ſome or other of the Antilles: and all theſe 
both in geographical tables and maps, are uſually diſ- 
tinguiſhed into the Great and Little Antilles, or 
Ant-iſles, as Father Tetre very properly writes the 
word in the hiſtory which he gives of them. Beſides 
their aborigines or original natives, they are com- 
monly inhabited by Engliſh, Spaniards, French, or 
Dutch; yet thoſe inhabited among them are not all 
lanted and cultivated ; and ſome are quite deſo- 
ate. | 

The iſlands, which all go by the name of Antilles, 


and indeed. the only ones, ſo denominated by Acoſta, 


are the four iſlands of Cuba, Jamaica, Hiſpaniola or 

St. Domingo, and Porto, Rico, together, with ſome 

ſmaller iſlands dependent on theſe eee 
whic 
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which, and their circumjacent iſles, ſee under the 
proper word of each). See alſo CARIBBEES. | 

ANTIN, a duchy and peerage belonging to the diſtrict 
of the Plains, a ſubordinate diviſion of the territory 

and ancient viſcounty of Conſerans, in Lower Amarg- 

nac, a ſubdiviſion of Gaſcony, which is the S. part 
of the government of Guyenne, in France. [The 
French Admiral Count D'Antin ſeems to be of this 
ducal family, or defcended from this place, 

ANTIO, ANZIO, or Torre di capo d' Anzio, a promon- 
tory in the campania of Rome, a province of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate in the middle diviſion of Italy. It 
has this name given it by the Italians, from the ruins 
of the ancient city of Antium, in its neighbourhood, 
once a famous ſea- port of the Antiates, Anti, or Volſci: 
fince that an 1A ſee, but which has been en- 
tirely ruined by the' Saracens ; fo that there now only 
remains an old caſtle or ſtrong tower, which ſtands near 
this cape; and cloſe by it is a newly- erected harbour. 
The ruins of Antium extend themſelves oyer a large 
tract of land. Antio is not far from Nettuna. Lat 41 
deg. 50 min. N. long 12 deg. 20 min. E. 

ANTIOCH „in Latin Antiochia Piſidiæ, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the city of the ſame name in Syria. It is ſitu- 
ated in Piſidia, a ſubdiviſion of Caramannia, the fourth 
province of Aſia Minor, belonging to the Turkiſh 
empire. It was the capital of this province under the 
Romans; and likewiſe called Cæſarea. But it is now 
reduced, like the other places of Aſia, to a very mean 
town. The Turks give it the name of Verſagelli or 
Antachio. It is mentioned in Acts xiii, 14. on ac- 
count of St. Paul's arrival there. The Notitiz Im- 
perii mention it as an Epiſcopal ſee; and in eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory we find the names of ſeveral of its prelates, 
particularly Pergamus, who was one of thoſe that ſub- 
ſeribed to the council of Chalcedon. It muſt here be 
noted, that a vaſt many cities had this name, not 
only in Aſia-minor, but in other Aſiatic proyinces } 
= two even in Piſidia; the one ſituated on the N. 
of Lydia; the other on the 8. of it, nearer, to Se- 
leucia. But as many of them have ſcarcely. any more 
left than their names, the only one of note which we 
ſhall mention is the following, . 

ANTIOCH, AN TIOCHIA, furnamed the GREAT, 
and by the Greeks called Epidaphne, from the oracle 
and 2 of Apollo at Daphne, a ſmall city in its 
neighbourhood, was formerly the metropolis of Syria, 
and belongs to that ſubdiviſion of it called Cœlo-Syria, 
in Aſiatic Turkey. It is now called Antackia by 
the Turks, who have reduced it to a poor condition, 
in compariſon to what it formerly was, when the ſeat 
of the Kings of Syria. It is ſituated on the Ilaſi, the 
ancient Orontes, which river widens its ſtream gra- 
dually as it approaches the city, ſo as to be of a con- 
ſiderable breadth before it. hat a delightful ſight 
is it, ſays La Roque, when one comes to it on that 
river, and to view at ſome diſtance, a city in a foreſt 
or a foreſt in a city, on account of the vaſt number 
of planters, poplars, ſycamores, and other trees grow- 
ing in and about it, as well as thoſe fruit-trees to be 
ſeen in the gardens and other uninhabited. parts of 
this town. 3 b | 

Seleucus Nicanor, who was the founder of this and 
three other neighbouring cities, at the ſame time, 
boy f it and all the adjacent territory to A- 
pollo. 

Antioch is remarkable for its extraordinary ſitua- 
tion, as well as for having been one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable cities of the Eaſt. It was the reſidence of 
the 'Macedonian Kings of Syria for ſeveral hundred 
years, and afterwards of the Roman governors of that 
province, ſo that it was called the queen of the Eaft. 
It is alſo remarkable in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, for bein 
the ſee of the great patriarchate of the Eaſt in whic 
St. Peter firſt ſat; it was here that Barnabas and 
Paul ſeparated for the work of the goſpel, the latter 
embarking for Cyprus. This city is often mentioned 
in the A4 
diſciples of Chriſt were here firſt named Chriſtians; 
ſo that it was called the Eye of the Eaſtern Church: 


and principally on account of that ſacred name given 


at Laodicea. 


s of the Apoſtles, and particularly that the; 


A: 1 
them, the Emperor Juſtinian, who repaired Antioch 
after it had been deſtroyed by fire, called it I heopolts, 


i. e. The city of God. It was at this place that the 
great and unfortunate Germanicus ſunk under the 


' jealouſy of Tiberius, who made uſe of Piſo to poiſon 


him. Many Emperors, when they came into the Ealt, 
9 a conſiderable time in this city; and Lucius 

erus, in particular, ſpent four ſummers at Daphne 
near this * paſſing his winters in Antioch and 
It was made the reſidence of the Præ- 
fecti Prætorii Orientis; once the ſeat of learning and 


politeneſs, and has been adorned with vaſt numbers 
of magnificent ſtructures, now all in ruins. "The exact 


ſituation of the city is ſtill to be ſeen, becauſe the old 
walls are ſtanding, and ſome of them which are built 


with the greateſt ſtrength, arc perfectly entire, though 
a great part of them has been very much jhattered 


by earthquakes, which have been very terrible and 
frequent at this place. Antioch was ſituated on the 
ſummit, and the N. fide of the two hills, and on the 
plain lying to the N. of them, which is between 


the hills and the river, and was about four miles in 


circumference. Pliny ſays that it was divided by the 


river Orontes, from which one would conclude that 


there was a ſuburb to the N. of the river, of which 
there are now no veſtiges. The hill to the S. W. is 
high and very ſteep; that to the E. is lower, and there 


is a ſinall plain on the top of it. 


The walls are built along the height of the hills; 
and to the S. where there is no deſcent, the approach 
is rendered difficult by a deep foſſe. Theſe hills are 
divided by a very deep narrow bed of a mountain- tor- 
rent, acroſs which a wall is built, at leaſt ſixty feet 


high; it had an arch below to let the water paſs, which 


is in part built up, ſo that a great body of water 


often lies againſt the wall. It is called the Iron- gate; 


which name it might have from ſome grates or tences 
of iron to the arch, hy which the water paſſed under 
it. About half way upon each ſide of the wall, there 
is 2 walk from the road on the hills. The eaſtern 
paſſage ſeems to have ſerved ſor an aqueduct, for on 
the other ſide there are ſigns of a ſtone channel from 
it; and here the water of the lower aqueduct ſeems 
to have paſſed. This wall is a moſt extraordinary 
building, by which the two hills are joined for ſixt 
feet at leaſt, above the bed of the torrent that divides 
them; and the, city-walls are carried from it up the 
ſteep hills, in a moſt ſurpriſing manner; but though 
they are built on a rock, and with the utmoſt art, 
yet they could not withſtand the ſhocks of fo many 
great earthquakes that have happened. However, on 
the W. fide of the weſtern hill, the wall is. built up 
the ſteep aſcent, in ſuch a manner that it hath reſiſted 
both time and earthquakes; it is exceedingly ſtrong, 
and well built of ſtone, with beautiful ſquare towers 
at equal diſtances, which conſiſt of ſeveral ſtories, 
and yet there is not the leaſt breach, nor a ſign of 
any; and from this one may judge how beautiful all 
the walls muſt have been. T ere were no battlements 
to the wall, but there was a walk on the top of it; 
and where there Was any aſcent, the top of the wall 
was made in ſteps, ſo that they could go all round the 
city on the walls with the greateſt eaſe; and it is pro- 
bable there were ſuch ſteps alſo on the walls which 
were built up the very ſteep precipices from the iron 
gate, where all is now in ruins: and by this wall of 
communication they, without doubt, went from one 
hill to the other. The S. fide of the weſtern hill 
might be aſſaulted with the greateſt eaſe, tho” de- 
fended by foſſees, and the walls there had been much 
repaired; thoſe, on the plain to the W. are defended 
by a deep bed of a winter- torrent. Theſe walls muſt 
haye been deſtroyed, and entirely rebuilt ; for they are 
of ſtone and brick, and probably were a Roman work: 
the towers are very high, but the greateſt part of the 
walls are fallen down, and lie in large fragments on the 
ground, which demonſtrate that the ſhock muſt have 
been great that overturned them. The wall to the 
N. is at ſome little diſtance from the river: the towers 
are about ſeventy paces aſunder; and being near the ri- 
ver, and conſequently not on ſo good a foundation as 


the 


* 
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- the others, one may ſee they have often been repaired. 
From theſe walls, which ſtill retain their ancient cir- 
cuit, we may obſerve that Antioch was 10,000 paces 
in compaſs, and ſituated partly on flat, and partly on 
high grounds, on the latter of which was. built moſt 
of its ſtately ſtructures. It is remarkable that 
within the thickneſs of the walls, at a certain place, 
is a ſpace left open, and with a gradual and imperce 
tible aſcent, by which any loaded carriages may cal 
be drawn from the bottom of the quite up to 
the caſtle. It is ſaid that this city, which was about four 
miles in circumference, was built at four different times, 
and conſiſted in a manner of four cities, divided from 
one another by walls: the firſt was built by Seleucus 
Nicanor, and inhabited by the people brought from 
Antigonia. This was probably built on the high weſtern 
hill, taking in the foot of it, ſo as that the wall might 
be ſo far ors the plain as to receive ſome ftrength 
from that ſituation; and there are remains of the 
foundations of very thick walls by the roads which 
lie near the bottom of the hill. The ſecond was 
built by thoſe who came to dwell in this city, after 
the building of the firſt; for the people muſt neceffarily 
have flocked to this place, when it became the reſi- 
dence of the Kings of Syria. This probably was built 
between the hill and the river, being in all likelihood 
inhabited by merchants and tradeſmen, to whom the 
neighbourhood of the river muſt be very convenient, 
The third city was built "> Seleucus Callinicus, 
poſſibly on the other hill. The fourth was the work of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, which might be 
in the plain between that hill and the river. The 
preſent town, which is about a mile in circumference, 
ſtands on the plain within the walls, being converted 
into gardens. The old city, being compeſed in a 
manner of four cities, had the name of Tetrapolis. 
There are very little remains within the — of any 
ancient buildings. The high hill has three ſummits, 
and is divided into three parts, by ſhallow- beds of 
winter - torrents; the middle ſummit is the higheſt. To 
the E. of that is another ſummit, on which are conſide- 
rable remains of a caſtle; there are ſemicircular turrets 
in the front of it, which is to the W. At the N. E. 
corner there are remains of a yo I and the caſtle 
is built with vaults under it, which might ſerve as 
cifterns for the rain- water. They had alſo another 
roviſion for water, which is a round baſon, between 
the caſtle and the middle ſummit; it is fifty-three 
paces in diameter, and is now _ feet deep, though 
dopbtleſs the ground has riſen. It is built of ſtone and 
brick, like the walls. There is an entrance to it to 
the S. W. with a round tower on each fide of it, 
from which entrance there muſt have been a deſcent 
by ſteps. They have a tradition, that the Roman 
2 uſed to divert themſelves here in boats. 
Near the foot of this hill, in the preſent town, are 
remains of the front of a large building of brick, 
which they call Prince, and ſay it was the palace of 
the Emperors; and they have a tradition, that a chain 
went to it from the caſtle, to give immediate notice 
of any thing that might happen. The architecture 
of it ſeems to be of the fourth or ſiſth century. 
The aqueducts are the principal works of antiquity 
here. Near the eaſtern part of this town, there are in- 
deed ſeveral ſprings, and particularly ſome within the 
E. gate, called Bablous, which may be a corruption 
from Babylon, this being the gate that leads that way. 
But the higher parts of the town were to be ſupplied 
with water, and the whole plain alſo below, concern- 
ing which the ancients were provident, and 
ared no expencr, The water of the aqueduct was 
erived from a place called Battelma, t four or' 
five miles diſtant in the way to Latichea. Here the 
water flows out of the hill in great abundance, and 
turns ſeyeral mills. Art had been uſed to bring other 
rings to it, for at that place were channels of hewn 
ne, which ſerved for: that purpoſe; it was then 
carried towards Antioch in the ſame manner. There 
is reaſon to think that all the ſprings are at ſome little | 
_ diſtance, and conveyed to that place in channels, for it 
falls down like a caſcade from its own bed, into a. 


. 


little narrow vale, extending towards the Oron- 
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tes; and from this place: a ſufficient quantity of it 
was Carried Dy channels of hewn ſtone, under ground, 
along the fide of the hill. It runs in this manner 
about a mile, and then going to a little valley, in 


| which there is a fmall rivulet that comes from the 
mountains, the water was from thence conveyed on arch- 


es, which {till remain. It is in the manner, of the an- 
cient aqueduct, called Pont du Garde, near Niſmes in 
France, but much inferior to it, for there is but one 


arch in each of the two lower ftories ;- the uppermoſt _ 
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arches of it are built of brick: the channel afterwards 
is carried along the ſide: of the hill; and where any 
waters run, or there is any bed of a torrent, a fingle 


| high arch is built over the narrow vale. There is 

between this and the ftream called Zoiba, — 
very lofty arch; there are two more aqueducts be- 
tween that and the town, each conſiſting of a ſmall 
arch; and at the bed of the torrent, under the weſtern 


is cut along through the 


ſeen over a hollow 


There are remains of only 


walls, is one of five arches. The water then ruus on 


the ſide of the hill under 17 and wherever is an 


eaſy aſcent at the foot of the 8. W. bill, chere are 


. ſeveraÞatches turned, Which appear like ſmall arched 


chapels, where were conduits, from-which they drew . 
water for the conveniency of ſev parts of the-town. | 
Further to the E. where the hill is fteep, a channel 

rock, about two feet wide, 
and four or five high, worked archways at top; and 
one may walk in it as in thoſe at Fege near Damaſcus. 
It continues along in this manner towards the iron- 
gate; and having paſſed op ſome arches, the channel is 
cut in the ſame manner, on the * * of the hill. 
It is to be obſerved, that there 2 lower aqueduct, 
probably built 1 Kings of Syria, before the higher 
aqueduct was Begun, and it is poſſible that the latter 
might be built by the Romans. There are remains 
of the lower aquedhct, near the fountain of Zoiba, 
about two miles lower 8. W. of Antioch; the arches 
are low and ruinous; part 2 lower aqueduct is 
| und along the of the 
kill, and at that led Sedans he cual is built. 
In all theſe places the lower aqueduct, conſiſts of 
one arch; and it probably extended to the iron- gate, 
which ſerved for a conveyance for the water to the 
other hill; for below the iron-gate, to the N: W. 
there are ruins of three arches acroſs the valley, which 
ſeem to have had other arches built on them ; and it 
is probable there were three-ſtories of arches, the 
2 joining the channels which are on the op- 
polite ſides of the hill. 

As to ſepulchral caverns, none are obſerved to the 
E. of the town: there are indeed ſome grottoes cut 
into the mountain, which might be for another uſe ; 
and 2 it was the cuſtom here to burn their 
dead aſter the Grecian manner. It is probable, that 
in the ancient city they had large works under ground, 
to carry off the water that came from the mountain 
after rain: and they might alſo have ciſterns under 
their houſes, to preſeryve the water after the caſterg 
manner: for now, after rains, the water ruus into the 
ſtreets of the city like mountain- torrents. 

The preſent city of Antioch is ill-built ; the houſes 


low, with only one ſtorey above-ground ; the roofs are 


almoſt flat, made of light rafters laid from one wall 


to another, and covered with thin tiles, which ſeem 


to be contrivances to make their houſes above as light 
as poffible, that, as they are on a bad foundation, 
they may not fink by the weight above; or, if they 
chance to be thrown down by earthqu-kes, that the 
people in them may not be cruſhed by the weight of 
the roof. The governor has the title of Waiwode,. 
and is under the Paſcha of Aleppo, but is appointed 
from Conſtantinople. | | 


three or four churches in 
Antioch. That of St. Peter and Paul is about a quarter 
of the way up the eaftern hill ; but there are very 
little remains of it. There is ſeen ſome pieces of mar- 
ble of a Moſaic pavement. It is probable that this 
was' the patriarchal church ; and. they might be deter- 
mined to build it in ſo inconvenient a place, from the 
tradition that St. Peter or St, Paul rather lived or 
preached-the goſpel there. It was built by the Em- 
peror Conſtantine; and in it were holden ſeveral emi- 
f . nent 
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nent councils, particularly that for the dedication of 
it, at which all the Biſhops under the patriarchate of 
Antioch afliited, beſides many others. It is very pro- 
bable that the patriarchal palace was on the top of 
this hill, which is a fine level ſpot, and the whole hill 
might belong to the church; for on the fide of it, 
towards the iron-gate, is the church of St. John, which 
is hewn out of the rock, being a ſort of grotto open 
to the W. There is no altar in it ; but the Greeks, 
who have ſervice there every Sunday and holiday, 
bring an altar to the church: and near it they bury 
their dead. | 

About half way up to the S. W. hill, and almoſt op- 
poſite to the aqueduct that is below the iron-gate, is 
the church of St. George ; the aſcent to which is very 
difficult. The Greeks ſay this church belongs to them; 
but they permit the Armenians to make uſe of it. There 
are about 300 of the former, and 50 of the latter, in 
Antioch. Until within 50 or 60 years paſt, there 
had been no Chriſtians here ſince the city was de- 
ſtroyed, in 1629, by Bibars, Sultan of Egypt, who de- 
moliſhed their churches, which, it is ſaid, were the 
fineſt in the world; and he likewiſe put moſt of the 
inhabitants to death; for at that time they were moſtly 
Chriſtians : inſomuch that in the time of Juſtinian it 
was called Theopolis, for this or the above-mentioned 
reaſon. This city was under the Chriſtians, con- 
cerned in the holy war, from 1097 to the time that it 
was deſtroyed, when Aleppo began to flouriſh, and to 
be the great mart for the Eaſtern goods, as Antioch 
had been before. Another piece of Antiquity is what 
they call the houſe of St. John Chryſoſtom, and of his 
father and mother. It is about tweaty feet ſquare ; 
there is no entering it, by reaſon that a Mahometan 
family, with their women, live in it. It is built of 
brick, much in the ſame ſtile as the palace called 
Prince. They have a tradition, that this great man 
being choſe patriarch of Conſtantinople, the people of 
Antioch would not conſent he ſhould accept of it, 
until the Emperor made it his particular requeſt to 
them. 

The hills of Antioch are part of them of a crumbling 

ſtone, like verde antique. 

Antioch was, for the firſt time, taken from the 
Greeks by Caliph Omar in the year 1038; and after- 

| wards by the Turks under Sultan Selim I. who drove 

the Mammeluc Sultan of Egypt out of it, who had 
formerly taken it from the Croiſaders; which laſt, un- 
der the conduct of the valiant Godfrey of Boulogne, 
began the conqueſt of the Holy Land by the city of 
Antioch. And it was on the bridge here over the 
Orontes or Haſi, that this Prince diſtinguiſhed himſfel! 
ſo remarkably as to ſtrike a general panic into the 
enemy that garriſoned the place, which ſurrendered 
immediately after. Antioch was then raiſed to a prin- 

* cipality, and given to one Boemund, a Norman, and 
alſo Prince of Tarentum, to whole valour the reduc- 
tion of the city was principally owing. His ſucceſſor 
held it till 1120, when it was made part of the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem. At length the Turks made them- 
ſelves maſters of it in the year 1188, and have held it 
ever ſince. 

The walls of Antioch were flanked with 400 ſquare 
towers, well and ſtrongly built; of which a good nu:;n- 
ber are ſtill ſtanding ; and in every one of them is a 
ciſtern in the middle, quite entire to this day. 

Antioch is ſituated near the Levant, thirty miles 8. 
of Scanderoon, and about fiſty- four W. of Aleppo. 
Lat. 36 deg. 10 min. N. long. 37 deg 5. min. E. 

ANTIOCHETTA, a city of Caramania, the fourth 
province of Aſia Minor, belonging to the Turkiſh em- 
pire, in Aſia. It is ſituated on the gulph of Satalia, 
in the Levant ſea, and E. of the city of Fourno Go- 
tanto, the ruins of the ancient Myrra. 

ANTIPACHSU, and PACHSU, anciently Paxi, or 
Paxz, two imall iſlands ſituated in that formerly 
called the Ionian ſea, and lying near Greece, in 
European Turkey, between the iſlands of St. Maura 
and Corfu, They are ſubject to the republic of Ve- 
nice, 


ANTIPAROS, anciently Oliares, an iſland of the Ar- 
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two miles W. from Paros. It is rocky, about ſix- 
teen miles in circuit, and flat; but in ſome places 
it has a fruitful foil, which is well-cultivated, and 
produces as much barley as ſerves ſixty or ſeventy fa- 
milies inhabiting a ſmall village, the only one upon 
the iſland, and about a mile from the ſea. The port 
belonging to it is only practicable for ſmall barks ; but 
in the middle of the channel, between this iſland and 

Paros, is a depth of water ſufficient for the largeſt 

veſſels, This channel, which is not more than a mile 

broad between the rocks of Strongyle Dia or Naxia, 
and Deſpotico, both which lie a little on one ſide of its 
opening, is full of other ſmall rocks that have no name. 

The only remarkable thing in the ifland of Antipatos 

is a ſurpriſing grotto, which is a maſter-piece of na- 

ture. This cavern is upwards of forty fathoms high, 
and fifty broad, containing a great variety of figures 
in white, tranſparent, and cryſtally-form marble, which 

reſemble all ſorts of vegetables, ſeveral pillars, and a 

very fine pyramid of the ſame ſtone; all which con- 

cretions Tournefort takes to be lapideous plants. 

The roof, where the dimenſions of the grotto are 

das above, ſays that French author, is a pretty good 

* arch, which in ſeveral places, projects into large 

round knobs; ſome briſtling with points like Ju- 

<« piter's thunder- bolt; others regularly indented, from 
which hang grapes, feſtoons, and lances of a ſur- 
priſing length. On the right and left are natural 
curtains, which ſtretch out every way, and form 
on the ſides a ſort of fluted ſpires, like towers, 
moſtly hollow, reſembling ſo many little cloſets all 
round the grotto, Among theſe cabinets, one large 
pavilion is particularly remarkable: it is formed by 
productions, which ſo exactly repreſent the roots, 
branches, and heads of colly-flowers, that one would 
think that Nature intended here to prove one of the 
important truths in natural philoſophy, namely, 
*© the vegetation of ſtones. All theſe figures generally 
* break obliquely, and in different ſtrata or layers, like 
© the Lapis Judaicus : and moſt of theſe pieces are 
even covered with a white incruſtation or bark; 
* and, when ſtruck, will ſound like copper.” Anti- 
paros is ſituated in lat. 37 deg. 40 min. N. long. 
25 deg. 50 min. E. 

ANTIQUERA. See ANTEQUERA. 

ANTIVARI. See ANTIBARI. 

ANTIVET RIA, a ſubdiviſion of Terra Firma, a pro- 
vince of South America, and lying to the S. of Car- 
thagena. 

ANTIUM. See AN rTIO, and NRTTUNo. 

ANTIONE, St. a fort of Corunna, in Spain. See 
CORUNNA, 

ANTOINE, St. a village of Viennois, a territory be- 
longing to the Lower Delphinate, in the government 
of — in France. It lies between two moun- 
ta'ns, and owes its origin to the celebrated abbey, 
which is the principal and only foundation of the order 
of St. Antony in this country. In the year 1561 
it was demoliſhed by the Hugenots ; but afterwards 
repaired, 

ANTONIN, St. a little town of the lower marches 
of Rouergue, in the ſubdiviſion of that name, be- 
longing to Guyenne Proper, in France. It is ſituated 
on the river Aveyrou, and has 2 chapter and two con- 
vents. The principal trade which the inhabitants 
drive is in ſaffron, and fine large plums. 

ANTONIO, St. a ſmall place of Biſcay Proper, a ſub- 
diviſion of the province of Biſcay, in Spain. It is 
ſituated on the ſea, and has a harbour near a mountain 
of the ſame name. 

ANTONIO, a mean place belonging to the duchy of 
Maſſa and Carrara, in Upper Italy. It is ſubject to 
the hereditary Prince of Modena. 

ANTONIO, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, in 
Africa. It is ſubjeR to Portugal, and ſituated in lat. 
18 deg. 4 min. N. long. 26 min. E. 

 ANTONS-KLOSTER, g. in Ruſſian Antonotuſtoi gorka, 

i. e. the convent of St. Antony. It belongs to the 

circle of Novogrod, and government of Great Novo- 

grod, in Ruſſia, and is ſituated about two werſts from 
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the town of Novogrod, upon the river Wolchow, 


ehipelago, in European Turkey. It lies about; and is the principal foundation in this country. Its 
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ſounder St. Antony died and was buried here in the 


year 1147: and a mill-ſtone is ſhewn in this con- 
vent, upon which, according to the incredible ac- 
count of his votaries, he travelled hither from Rome; 
beſides a cabbage, by which he is ſaid to have ſup- 
ported himſelf during his whole journey, and yet it con- 
tinued entire in his hand. Here alto is ſhewn his 
monument. 

ANTRAIN, or ENTRAIN, in Latin Interamnus, or 
Antranum, a ſmall town belonging to the diſtri of 
Donzivis. It {is ſituated, according to Buſching, in 
the government of Nivernois ; but the geographical 
ſyſtem, together with our maps, make it a town of 
the biſhopric of Rennes, in Upper Britany, in France, 
on the borders of Normandy, fifteen miles S. of 
Avranches, and lying on the river Ceneſnon, four 
leagues from Dol to N. as many from Fougeres 
to the S. and eight from Rennes. It is ſurrounded, 
according to Butching, with a lake; and is the feat 
of a caſtellany. Lat. 43 deg. 33 min. N. long. 1 deg. 
42 min. W. | | 
ANTRIM, County of, the moſt N. E. in Ireland. It is 
bounded by that of Londonderry on the W. from which 
it is ſeparated by the river Banne; by part of Armagh on 
the S. by the county of Down on the S. E. by the Deu- 
caledonian ocean on the N. and by St. George's channel 
on the E. It is one of the ten counties comprehended 
under the province of Ulſter; is 46 miles long, and 
27 broad; but of unequal dimenſions both ways. 
Ihe acres it contains are reckoned to be about 383, ooo. 
The ſoil is pretty fruitful, and populous, moſtly in- 
habited by Proteſtants; though encumbered with 
many large bogs and marſhes, particularly towards 
the North. Antrim is ſubdivided into the following 
nine baronies or ſmaller diſtricts, namely, Bally-Cary, 
Dunlace, Kilconway, Tome, Antrim, Glenarm, Car- 
rickfergus, Belfaſt, and Killallagh. This county ſends 
ten members to the Iriſh parliament, namely, two for 


the county, and two for each of the towns of Liſ- 


burn, Belfaſt, Antrim, and Landalſtown, 

The large inland lake in this county called Lough 
Neagh, is remarkable for turning wood into ſtone ; 
for ſuch ſort of petrified wood is trequently to be met 
with on its ſhore, and in no part of that wood is 
obſerved any external additament or accretion of mat- 
ter joined to or ſettled upon it, but the heart and 
grain of the wood continue ſtill the ſame : fo that 
all the tranſmutation is made with regard to the gra- 
vity and thickneſs of the wood, the lapideous particles 
having pervaded and quite filled the pores of its ſub- 
ſtance. In the Hamburgh magazine may be ſeen 
a curious diſſertation relating to the petrefactions of 
Lough Neagh, wiitten by M. Simon. 

On the coaſt of this county, as one comes from that 
of Londonderry, is a remarkable pile of rocks, which 
the country people fondly fancy to have been the 
work of giants; and for that reaſon it is called the 
Giants-cauſeway. It is eighty feet broad, and twenty 
feet high, above the reſt of the ſtrand, conſiſting of 
many thouſand pillars, which ſtand moſt of them per- 
pendiculaily to the plane of the horizon, and fo cloſe 
to one another, that the blade of a knife can hardly 
be thruſt in between them. The greateſt part of 
theſe pillars are of a pentagonal or hexagonal figure ; 
ſome heptagonal and octogonal, and yet almoſt every 
one of them is irregular, none of their ſides being of 
equal breadth. They are from fifteen to twenty-four 
inches diameter, and conſiſt of ſeveral joints of dif- 
ferent heights; one of them always concave, and the 
other convex in the middle. With regard to compo- 
ſition and figure, the ſtones pretty much reſemble the 
entrochos and aftroites, or lapis ſtellaris, and the 
come the neareſt to the lapis baſanus or baſaltus. 
Yet ſome take them to be a kind of marble. When 
ſtruck with another ſtone or an ircn-bar, nothing re- 
ſembles more the ſmell of burnt horn, than the ſtrong 
offenſive one which they emit. On this coaſt are 


many other ſuch pillars. But whatever the country | 
people may imagine, this cauſeway is evidently the 
work of nature, and runs from the bottom of a high. 
hill into the northern ocean, no body knows ho- 
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far. At low water, it is viſible at leaſt 600 feet in 
length, the breadth in its wideſt part being 240 feet, 
and in the narroweſt 120. The height in ſome places 
is 36 feet, and in others about 15. The curious 
may ſee the account of this cauſeway at large, by 
Mr. Molineux, together with an accurate draught of 
it, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of London, No. 
235 and 241 : and in page 518 of Lowthorp's 
Abridgement, Vol. II. Hence the curious geographers 
may have abundant matter for uſeful diſquiſition; and 
among other problems, determine whether this rock in 
Antrim, might not formerly have joined the oppoſite 
coaſt of Galloway or Kintyre in Scotland, to Ireland, 
as it is the general opinion among the philoſophers, that 
Calais and Dover were at ſome time one continued 
tract of dry land, till a diſruption by an earthquake, 
or rather the violence of the fea, had gradually abraded 
the intermediate iſthmus, where now runs the? Pas 
de Calais, or Dover-ſtreight., And it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the diſtance between Port Patrick in Scot- 
land, and Carrickfergus in Ireland, is Jeſs, or much 
the ſame, as that between Dover and Calais : and 
thus all Europe may at laſt be found to have been 
at ſome time. one great continent; and conſequently 
the peopling of its different parts weſtward be the 
more readily accounted for, 

In the county of Antrim, ſome thouſands of Pro- 
teſtant people were maſſacred by the wild Iriſh rebels 
in the year 1641. It gives title of Earl and Baron 
to the ancient family of Macdonnels, as diſtinguiſhed 
in Ireland, from the Macdonalds, as they are called 
in Scotland, but evidently the ſame people; the 
tranſition from one country to the other being here 


very ealy, and the ſhorteſt paſſage in the whole 
iſland. 


ANTRIM, a thriving little place, belonging to the 


county of the ſame name, and province of Ulſter, in 
Ireland. It is a corporation and market-town, and 
the capital of Antrim, ſending two members to the 
Iriſh parliament. It is pleaſantly ſituated at the N. 
end of Lough Neagh, upon both ſides of that called 
the Six-mile water, joined by a handſome bridge, and 
adorned with a fine park, and ſtately manſion-houſe, 
belonging to Lord Viſcount Maſſareen. In this river 
is a harbour or pier, only for boats. It lies thirteen 
miles W. of Carrickfergus, in lat. '54 deg. 45 min. N. 
long. 6 deg. 26 min. W. 

ERP (city of) by the natives called Anwerper, 
by the French Anvers, and in Latin Antverpia, or 
Andoverpum. Tt is the capital of the marquiſate of 
the fame name, or improperly the marquiſate of 
the Holy Empire, in the Auſtrian Netherlands. See 
MaRqQuISATE, It ſtands in a low and fenny ground, 
on the E. ſhore of the Scheld, and is ſurrounded by 
the province of Brabant. The city is built in form 
of a creſcent on the river, which is here twenty 
feet deep, and Moll ſays it riſes twenty feet more at 
high water, unleſs this be a miſtake for two more. It 
is 400 yards in breadth, fo that veſſels of burthen can 
come up to the quay, and canals are cut through the 
town from the river, up which ſmall veſſels may be 
brought to their very doors. 

The city is ſurrounded with a fine wall, planted on 
each ſide of it with rows of trees, and walks between 
them broad, enough for two coaches to go abreaſt. 
So that one cannot imagine a more delightful proſpeR, 
than in walking round theſe walls ; one ſees at every 
turn, freſh objects of boroughs, villages, country -ſeats, 
and, in ſhort, the whole country round, finely planted 
with trees. 

In this city are 22 public ſquares, 212 ſtreets (lanes 
and back-ways no doubt are included), all ſtraight, 
broad, and the houſes built high; the antiquity of 
which even adds to their beauty, as ſhewing what 
the city was at its firſt erection. Moſt of the houſes 
have court-yards or areas within, and gardens behind. 
The principal ſtreet in Antwerp is called Mere, being 
well paved, and fo broad that fix coaches may go 
abreaſt in it, and the houſes are generally of free- 
ſtone. At the head of the Mere is a fine braſs cru- 
cifix, thirty-three feet high, on a marble * 
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which wks erected in the year 1633. Joining to this 
ſtreet, is the Exchange for merchaats, from which 
Sir Thomas Greſham took the model of the Royal Ex- 
change he erected in London; as did alſo the burghers 
of Amſterdam, that of theirs, built in this laſt-men- 
tioned city. The Exchange of Antwerp has four ſpa- 
cious gates oppoſite to one another, and always open. 
The walks round it are ſupported by forty-three 
pillars of blue marble, all engraved ; but not two of 
them alike. This Exchange is 180 feet long, and 
140 broad. Underneath are vaults or magazines, well 
ſtored with merchants goods: and above is an aca- 
demy for painting, * architecture, and the 
mathematics. The building of this Exchange coſt 
the city of Antwerp 300,000 crowns ; and indeed 
upwards of 200 years ago, Antwerp was the greateſt 
emporium or trading port on this ſide Europe, ſhips 
of the greateſt burthen coming up to its quays, on 
the banks of the Scheld, as they do on the Thames 
at London. But upon the ſeven united provinces of 
Holland being declared a free ſtate, and the naviga- 
tion of the Scheld yielded to them by Spain, they 
built Fort Lillo, about ſeven miles below Antwerp, 
and on the narroweſt part of the river, in order to 
hinder all ſhips from coming up, except ſuch as paid 
them cuſtom. And as Fluſhing, in the province of 
Zealand, is ſituated at the mouth of the river, the 
Dutch took effectual care to render the navigation 
that way impraCticable : ſo that now the trade has 
removed from Antwerp to Amſterdam, a town for- 
merly very inconſiderable (See AMSTERDAM,) but now 
one of the moſt flouriſhing in Europe for commerce. 
This loſs of their trade put the merchants of An- 
twerp upon turning their heads to jewelling, paint- 
ing, and banking; all which, particularly the laſt ar- 
ticle, they have continued to this day in the higheſt 
perfection; for bills of exchange may be negociated 
here for any ſum, and to any part of Europe. And 
in Queen Anne's war, the two brothers De Koning 
paid, the one the army of France, and the other that 
of the Confederates. 

On the Scheld, about ſix miles below Antwerp, 
is Fort St. Mary, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria. 

The great market-place, in which ſtands the town- 
houſe, 1s very ſpacious, and the ſcene of all public 
executions. In the year 1713, about twenty-nine 
houſes were pulled down, in order to widen this place, 
and render it the more beautiful. The town-houſe 
is a very grand piece of architecture, and a large ſtruc- 
ture of free- ſtone, with a fine frontiſpiece, decorated 
with a * of ſtatues, a cupola, and an eagle at top. 

The houſe of the Hanſe- towns, for the conveni- 
ency of the Eaſtern merchants from the Baltic, called 
Eaſterlings, and in the Flemiſh Ooſterlingen, which 
was built when the trade of Antwerp flouriſhed, 
namely, in the year 1568, is a ſquare building of ſtone 
230 feet, with the magizines in the upper parts for dry 
goods, and cellars below for wet. In the middle ſtory, 
which has a gallery quite round the ſquare, are 300 
lodging-rooms for merchants, But now it is turned 
into a horſe-barrack, the cellars of which ſerve for 
ſtables, and the rooms above for hay-lofts. 

At Antwerp are ſeven gates, from each of which 
runs a long ſtreet, terminating at the cathedral, about 
the middle of the w On the top of the gate which 
leads to the quay, ſtands the ftatue of a giant with 
a gauntlet in his hand, and in a throwing attitude. 
And hence the origin they ſay, of the name of this 
city: for the Antwerpers pretend, by a very high 
ſtrain of derivation, that a giant named Antigon 
lived here, and cut off the hands of every ſtranger 
that fell in his way, and threw them into the river, 
werpen ſignifying to throw or fling, and ant or hant, 
a hand; the very mention of which may ſeem to ſhew 
the ridiculouſneſs of this and many other etymologies. 
This gate, as well as ſeveral others in this city, was 
deſigned by the famous painter and archite& Sir 
Peter-Paul Rubens, who was a native of Antwerp, 
and interred in St. James's church here. 

The markets of Antwerp are at a proper diſtance 
from one another, each having a particular ſquare or 
market- place. The fiſh-market by the river is very 
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ſpacious: but the moſt curious among them all, is 
the Friday-market, as they call it; where, on every 
Friday, all forts of houſhold goods, pictures, and 
jewels, are fold by auction, and often at a very cheap 
rate ; pictures having been ſold there for a crown 
apiece, the frames of which alone coſt double that 
price. The reaſon for this is, that, upon a perſon's 
dying who leaves a family of children, his pictures 
are all ſent to the Friday's-market, and the money 
_—_ from their ſale is equally divided among 
them. 

No city in all the Netherlands has ſo many churches, 
and ſuch fine ſtructures, as thoſe of Antwerp; which 
is the ſee of a Biſnop, and a ſuffragan to the Arch- 
biſhop of Mechlin. 

The cathedral, alſo a parochial church, is a very 
grand pile, being upwards of 500 feet long, 230 
broad, and 360 high. The Emperor Charles V. at 
his public entry into Antwerp, ſaid, that it ought to 
be put in a caſe, and ſhewed only once a year as a 
rarity. Its ſpire is 466 feet high, the croſs at top 
I51, the diameter of the clock 3o feet, and the cir- 
cumference 9o. In its belfry are 33 great bells and 
2 chimes. This is a curious piece of workmanſhip, 
and arched at top like an imperial crown. The three 
principal doors of this cathedral are enchaſed with 
marble, and gilt. | 

The altars in it are adorned with fine paintings, ſome 
of which are by the above-mentioned Sir Peter Rubens. 
The picture which repreſents the taking down of our 
Saviour from the croſs, in which the figures are all as 
big as life, is reckoned a maſter-piece. Here are allo 
ſome curious pieces by Quintin Maſſeys, a black- 
ſmith by trade, who falling in love with a painter's 
daughter, aſked her in marriage; but her father an- 
ſwered, he would never beſtow her in marriage on 
any except a painter. Upon this, the blackſmith going 
to Italy, put himſelf into the Lombard ſchool, and in 
a few years after returned a greater maſter than his 
ſweetheart's father, and married her. At the entrance 
into this cathedral he is interred, where his effigy is 
put up, with this inſcription : 


Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem. 
That is, 

Connubial love performs tranſactions ſtrange, 

It can a blackſmith to a painter change. 


In this cathedral it was, that Philip IT. King of 
Spain, after the voluntary reſignation of his father the 
Emperor Charles V. held on the 21ſt of January 
1555, à chapter of the order of the golden fleece, in 
which he created nineteen new knights, among 
whom were the ſeven following Kings, Henry VIII. 
of England, Francis I. of France, his uncle Ferdi- 
nand King of the Romans, Chriſtian of Denmark, 
Maximilian of Bohemia, Sigiſmund of Poland, and 
John of Portugal, whoſe banners are ſtill to be ſeen 
hanging in the choir. 
ere are four other pariſh-churches, as St. George, 
St. James, which is alſo a collegiate, St. Andrew, 
and St. Walburge, beſides twenty-five colleges, nun- 
neries, and other religious foundations, Amongſt theſe 
the Jeſuits church here is looked upon as one of 
the fineſt in Europe. Its pavement is all of white 
marble, and the galleries are ſupported by fifty - ſix 
marble columns. The great altar is compoſed of the 
ſame materials, intermixed with jaſper, porphyry, and 
gold; and on the cieling are thirty-eight pictures 
from the hiſtory of the New Teſtament, done by Ru- 
bens. The chapel of the Virgin contiguous to it, is 
ſtill more magnificent. The picture of the Aﬀump- 
tion of the Virgin, on the great altar, was performed 
by Rubens, and by him called his maſter-piece ; round 
it are fix ſtatues of alabaſter, which repreſent the 
founders of the chapel. Some years ago this church 
was very much damaged, and the marble-galleries 
beaten down by thunder. But it has ſince that 
been pretty well repaired, and is now much higher, 
by the galleries being removed. The Jeſuits college 
alto, with its library, are worth feeing. 
Near the ramparts, on the banks of the river, ſtands 
the noble and rich abbey of St. Michael, where all 
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"as that of St. George at Windſor. The Monks are 


tion: To the honour of Philip Alvarez de Toledo, 
6 Duke of Alva, Governor of the Netherlands, and 


of King Henry III. of France, having been inſtalled 
Duke of Brabant at Antwerp in the year 1582, and 
- appointed Governor of the Netherlands by the States- 


if only to review it. But the citizens having diſco- 


drove the French out of Antwerp, killed about 1500 


- the citizens loſt no more than 80 men. The Duke of 


- voured to | excuſe himſelf to the States; but they 


In the year 1585 the Duke of Parma, Governor of 
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ſovereign princes lodge when they paſs this way, The 


apartments are truly grand, and the refectory or hall 
where the Monks dine, is as large and as well painted 


of the order of St. Norbertus, Archbiſhop of Magde- 


burg in Germany, who came to Antwerp in the year | 


1124, and eſtabliſhed this order here. His pretended 
miracles are painted round the church belonging to it. 

Among the nunneries in this city, is an Engliſh one 
of the order of St. Tereſa. The nuns of it wear 
no linen, eat no fleſh, and lie upon ſtraw. The grates 
are ſo diſmal, that they give the place the appearance 
of a priſon. a 

The citadel, which is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt 

in Europe, is very regular, being an exact penta- 

on. It ſtands on the S. ſide of Antwerp, on the banks 
of the Scheld, and commands the town, the river, 
and the neighbouring country. The erecting of this 
fortreſs, by order of Philip II. King of Spain, was 
the firſt check given to the trade and greatneſs of this 
city, which before was a free- port. It was built by 
the Duke of Alva, in order to keep the Antwerpers in 
awe. It has five baſtions, which, from the regularity 
of the figure of the citadel, defend one another ; it 
has double ditches, large and deep; and but one gate 
to go in and out at. The circuit of it may be about 
2.500 paces. 

In this citadel it was that the ſaid Duke of Alva 
erected a ſtatue, which occaſioned ſo much diſturbance 
in Antwerp. He was repreſented to the life, in com- 
plete armour, ſtanding on a pedeſtal of blue marble, 
with his battoon in one hand, and ſtretching the other 
over the city, as an emblem of his proteQing, and 
having procured it peace : under his feet lay a mon- 
ſtrous figure, with two heads, repreſenting the nobi- 
lity and people, whom he pretended to have conquered 
and ſubdued. Here were- alſo ſome other emblemati- 
cal figures, as maſks, ſnakes, clubs, and the like, al- 
luding to ſeveral events. On the fide of the pedeſtal 
towards the city was engraved the following inſcrip- 


© molt faithful ſervant of the moſt gracious King of 
Spain, Philip II. for having appeaſed ſedition, chaſed 
& away rebellion, re-eſtabliſhed religion, and aſſured 
ce the peace of thoſe provinces.” This ſtatue gave 
riſe to great confuſion, and fo exaſperated the people, 
that, getting together on a holiday, they, by ſurpriſe, 
forced their way into the citadel, and tore the ſtatue 


to pieces, as they would have ſerved the Duke himſelf, | 


had he been ther in perſon. | 
Among the many privileges granted this city by its 
Princes, one is, that any perſon born in Antwerp is a 
citizen, though both father and mother be foreigners. 
Francis of Valois, Duke of Alencon, and brother 


General, thought his authority circumſcribed within 
too narrow limits; and, to render himſelf the more 
abſolute, he reſolved to ſurpriſe this city. Accord- 
ingly, on Jan. 17, 1583, cauſing ſeventeen companies 
of infantry to enter the- town, he himſelf drew near 
its walls with his army, who were all Frenchmen, as 


vered his deſign, made ſo gallant a defence, that they 


of them, amongſt which were about 300 noblemen, 
and took upwards of 2000 priſoners. that action 


Alencon having thus miſcarried in his project, endea- 


wou'd not truſt him any more: whereupon, retiring 
into France, he ſoon died there with grief. 


the Netherlands for the King of Spain, took Antwerp 
after a twelvemonth's ſiege, which was one of the 
moſt remarkable ever heard of: yet he could never 
have taken it, had he not thrown a ſtupendous 
bridge over the river, for the better carrying on 
of his attacks, Here he re-eſtabliſhed the Roman 


Catholics, who were but lately baniſhed by the Ant- 
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werpers, and reſtored the city to the crown of Spain. 
It was ſeized by the French upon the death of Charles 
IT. in the year 1700: but, though it was provided 
with a ſtrong gaiilon, it ſurrendered. to the Duke of 
Marlborough in 1706, in about a moath's time after 
the memorable victory which he obtained over the 
French at Ramillies, and without waiting for a liege, 
After Ghent and Bruges had been betrayed to the 
French, they attempted alſo this city; but they mit- 
carried in their deſign. 

King Charles II. of England having thought the 
celebrated Mrs. Behn a proper perſon to be intruſted 
with the management of ſome important affairs during 
the Dutch war, occaſioned her going into Flanders, 
and reſiding in the city of Antwerp; where, by her 
intrigues, ſhe diſcovered the deſign formed by the 
Dutch, of failing up the Thames, and burning the 
Engliſh ſhips in their harbours ; which ſhe communi- 
cated to the court of England: but her intelligence, 
though well-grounded, as appeared by the event, was 
only ſlighted and laughed at. 

The juriſdiction or territory of Antwerp includes the 
following cities and noted towns, viz, Liere, Heren- 
tals, Hoogſtrate, Turnhout, and Gecl: beſides which 
are many conſiderable villages and boroughs, called 
liberties; namely, Mol, Arendonk, Borgerbout, &c. 
Many of theſe, though not walled, are equal to ſome 
cities, from the great number of their churches, the 
houſes, and inhabitants which they contain, 

The city of Antwerp lies twenty- five miles N. of 
Bruſſels, and at the ſame diſtance N. E. of Ghent, in 
lat. 51 deg. 15 min. N. long. 4 deg. 15 min. E. 


ANWICK, a vicarage of Lincolnihire, in the gitt cf 


the Earl of Briftol and Sir Stephen Gardiner alter- 
nately. 


ANZERMA, a ſmall city of Popayan, a kingdom of 


South America, It is ſituated on the river Cauca, 
near Cape Correntes, about fifty leagues from Po- 
payan city to the N. and twelve from Calamenta to 
the S, | g 


ANZI, a ſmall place belonging to the Baſilicate, a pro- 


vince of the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. It 
has the title of a marquiſate. 


ANZICO, or ANXICO, kingdom of, belonging to 


Congo or Lower Guinea, in Africa, The inhabitants 
are called Anzichi, and governed by one ſupreme mo- 
narch, who has many petty, Kings under him. It is 
ſituated weſtward of the kingdom of Loango, and is 
the country of the Jagas. Their boundaries to the 


N. E. and S. cannot be well aſcertained. The inha- 


bitants are very ſtrong and nimble ; and, making but 
little account of life, are hereby remarkably intrepid 
in all their attempts. They are an open and ſinccre 
people, and entirely unacquainted with ſrauds and de- 
ceit ; but they are of a very barbarous diſpoſition; 
whence the enn miſtruſt them with regard to 
their being memeaters; but ſuch cannibal- ſtories, both 
in Africa and America, are now, upon very juſt grounds, 
entirely exploded, They do not till the ground, 
have no property, nor ſettled habitation ; but, like 
the Arabs, wander from place to place, and live by 
plunder. They go and trade in the kingdom of An- 
gola, whither they carry ſlaves from their own coun- 
try, and from Nubia, exchanging them for falt, glaſs- 
beads, filk, knives, and other ſmall] wares. They 
worſhip the ſun and moon, and have a multiplicity of 
idols beſides, every one having his own particular 
deity, and image repreſenting it. 


AORTE, or URT, viſcounty of, a ſmall diſtrict of 


Landes, or Lannes, one of the ſubdiviſions of Gaſ- 
cony, belonging to the government of Guyenne and 
Gaſcony, in F rance. It has its ſecond name from 
Urt, which at preſent is only a little village. The 
principal place in it is Piere-hourade, 


AOSTA, or AOUSTE, duchy of, in Italian Ducata 


d Arfla, or di Auaſta; in Latin Auguſlinus Ducatus. It is 
a ſubdiviſion belonging to the principality of Piedmon!, 
in Upper Italy; is bounded on the N. by Valais; on 
the E. by the lordſhip of Vercelli, and the valleys ot 
Seſia; on the S. by Maurienne, and on the W. by 
Savoy and Faucigny. Its ancient inhabitants were tie 
Salafia, a brave people, cf Celtic extraction, who 4 
7 poſc 


AOU 


poſed the incurſions of the Romans into Gaul with 
great valour, till they were overcome by Teren- 
tius Varro, the Roman General. The preſent name 
of Aoſta and Aouſte is only a corruption of the an- 
cient name of its capital, which the Romans called 
Auguſta Salaſiorum, and Auguſta Prætoria or Præto- 
riana. The ſoil is fruitful, though the country be 
wholly mountainous, It includes ſeven pleaſant val- 
leys, into which it is generally divided : each of which 
anciently, that is, after the expulſion of the Romans, 
was a diſtin canton, and had its own magiſtrates ; 
till, in proceſs of time, one part of the country fell 
into the hands of the Marquis of Suſa: and the Bi- 
ſhops of Aouſte became lords and proprietors of the 
reſt, under the ſovereignty of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Aouſte was afterwards united to Savoy by the 
marriage of Adelaide, Marchioneſs and heireſs of Suſa, 
to Amadzus II. Count of Savoy, together with the 
marquiſate of Suſa and duchy of Turin : both which 
were afterwards raiſed to a duchy by the Emperor Fre- 
deric II. in the year 1238. 
Not only moſt of the inde of Aoufte have 
ſwoln throats (krope), large protuberances, or fleſhy 
bunches in that part of their body ; but they are alſo 
looked upon as the moſt ſimple people, in point of un- 
derſtanding, among all the Piemonteſe, on account of 
ſeldom coming out of their valleys, and alſo of their 
converſing but little with others. 

On the confines of Savoy lies the little mount St. 
Bernard ; and on thoſe of the country of the Waldenſes 
is the great mount St. Bernard (anciently called Mons 
Jovis), over which the road leads into this country. And 
for this reaſon alfo there has been built upon each of theſe 


mountains, a convent, or, as others call it, an hoſpi- | 
tal, the better to Oe travellers who go that | 


way. The river De altea has its ſource in this 
country, and füns through the middle of it. 
 AONIA,-'the-mountainous part of Breotia ; but the an- 
cient poets apply that name to the whole country. 
Here the muſes were ſaid to dwell, and therefore 


called onides: hence alſo Aonium Venus, and] 


Aonia Lyra, ſo much famed by Ovid. 

AORMOS, a rock in India, ſo high as to be thought 
inacceſſible to the birds, Hercules beſieged it in vain : 
but Alexander the Great took it. Of this name is a 
river of Acadia, a contiguous lake of Epirus; and an- 
other lake in Italy, mentioned by Virgil. 

AOUSTa, AUOSTA, or AOUS TE, corruptly Avaſta, 
the capital of tlie laſt- mentioned duchy of the ſame 
name, in Piemont, in Upper Italy. It is common 
thought to have had its Latin name of Auguſta, from 
the Emperor Auguſtus, who erected it into a Roman 
colony. But before that time it is ſuppoſed to have 
been called Cordella, from Cordellus Staſiellus, a fa- 
mous leader of the Salaſſi, who is ſaid to have founded 
it. Auguſtus added the title of Prætoriana to that of 
Auguſta, on account of his ſettling in it 300, Buſch- 
ing ſays Zoco, of his Prætorian ſoldiers. It is ſituated 
on the river Duria, or Doria Baltea, at the foot of 
the Alps. Here are ſtill to be ſeen the noble remains 

of Roman antiquities; according to ſome travellers, 
thoſe of an amphitheatre ; to others, particularly Miſſon, 
the ruins of a palace ; but others, more probably, of a 
triumphal arch, raiſed to the honour of the aforeſaid 
Emperor, in memory of the victory he obtained over 
the inhabitants of the Alps; though ſome inaccurate 
writers have from thence placed it at Turbia, near 
Monacho. ; | 
Aouſte is alſo mentioned by Ptolemy, Pliny, and 
the Itinerary, as the firſt town of Italy, from which 
they took the diſtances of places, as they travelled fur- 
ther into it; and more particularly, as being ſituated on 
the banks of the Duria, the ſand of which, when taken 
out by the ancient Salaſſi, and waſhed by means of a 
great number of channels cut out from that river, 
ielded ſome gold : and hence its name of Doria. In 
liny's time were two rivers of this name; and th 
ſill retain the fame; the one, on which Aouſte is 
built, was ſtiled the Greater; and the other which 


runs into Piemont, and empties itſelf into the Po, was 
called the Leſs, 
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This city is now the reſidence of a Biſhop, under 
the Archbiſhop of Monſtier, belonging to the Faren- 
taiſe, in Savoy. It gave birth to the famous St. An- 
ſelm, Biſhop of Canterbury. It was taken, with many 
more places in Savoy, by the French in 1704. But 
now all theſe, and the duchy of Aouſte, are ſubject to 
the King. of Sardinia. It lies about ten miles from 
the confines of the Milaneſe, twenty-five N. E. from 
Jura, and fifty N. from Turin, in lat. 45 deg. 38 min. 
N. long. 7 deg. 25 min. E. 

APACHES, or APACl, a numerous and warlike nation, 
which nearly ſurround all the country of New Mexico, 
property ſo called, in North America, See New 

EXICO, Their country is very large. They are 
all idolaters, and live under the government of their 
Cacique, having ſeveral ſtrong holds in the moun- 
tains, 

APAFALVA, or APAFIFALVA, a large village be- 
longing to the county of Dobok, which is a ſubdivi- 
ſion of the ſeven counties comprehending the W. part 
of Tranſylvania, in the kingdom of Hungary. From 


this place the celebrated houſe, which Prince Apafk is 
deſcended of, takes its name. 


APALACHTY COLA, a good harbour of Florida, in 
North America, It is fituated thirty leagues E. of 


Penſacola, and as much W. from the river called by 
the Spaniards Spirito Santo. The Indians name it 
Palche or Apalache. See PALAchE, and Sr. Mark's 


ay. 
APALACHES, APALACHITES, or APALACHIANS, 
a nation of ſavages in Florida, in North America, 
towards the mountains of the ſame name, or Apa- 
latai. The kingdom of the Apalachians contains 
ſeveral ſmall provinces, of which ſome are in a fair 
valley, bounded to the E. and N. by a long ridge of 
the Apalachian mountains; on the S. by the province 
of Tagoueſta, the inhabitants of which are very cruel 
and barbarous ; on the W. by the river of Hitanachi, 
which the Spaniards call Spirito Santo. The moſt 
conſiderable of the valley-provinces is Bemarin or Ber- 
marin, in which lies Melitot, the capital of the coun- 
try, where the King keeps his court, and is acknow- 
ledged as ſovereign by the particular chiefs of the other, 
called Paracouſſes. The country is good and fertile, 
and the inhabitants open-hearted ; their arms are bows 
and arrows, clubs, flings, and long javelins, which 
they throw with their hands, when they have emptied 
their quivers, | | 
APALACHIAN Mountains of North America. Theſe 
give name to a country lying W. of the Britiſh plan- 
tations there. They are ſituated between lat. 30 and 
40 deg. N. and run in a parallel line with the Atlantic 
ocean, and about 150 miles diſtant from it. 
APAMEA, or APAMI, anciently Apamea Cibotos, It is 
fituated in Phrygia Major, a province of Aſiatic Tur- 
key, upon the river Mzander, a little above the 
junction of the Marſias with it. This was formerly 
one of the moſt conſiderable cities in Aſia Minor, and 
the ſee of an Archbiſhop ; and it aroſe out of the ruins 
of the ancient Celene, whoſe inhabitants were tranſ- 
planted thither by Seleucus, who gave it the name of 
Apamea, from that of his wife. And if he was not 
its founder, he at leaſt greatly beautified and enriched it: 
but it is now gone to decay, and is but thinly inhabited. 
It lies 80 miles from Synnada to the S. and about 100 
from Laodicea to the W. in lat. 39 deg. 50 min. N. 
long. 59 deg. 50 min. E. | 
APAMEA, or APAMI, an Archiepiſcopal city of Bithy- 


nia, in Aſiatic Turkey. It is now called Myrlea by 


the Turks, and is ſeated on the Propontis towards the 


gulph of Polmeire, between Byrſa and Cyzicum. Lat. 


49 deg. 56 min. N. long. 56 deg. 50 min E. 
APAMLEA, alſo called Miana, a town of Media, on the 
confines of Parthia. Of the ſame name are likewiſe 
two other towns in Meſopotamia ; the one upon the 
Euphrates, and the other upon the Tygris. 


ey | APAMEA, a city of Ccelo-Syria, a ſubdiviſion of Syria, 


in Aſiatic Turkey. This, as well as that called by 
the ſame name in Phrygia above-mentioned, was, 
according to Moll, built and called' fo by Seleucus 
Nicanor, and this in honour of his mother. It is 


Oo | now 
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APE 


now called Hama or Aman, by the Geeceks, and is 
ſituated on the river Orontes : and, though above halt 
ruined, it is ſtill much larger than Emela, another 
conſiderable city of Syria, It is almoſt ſurrounded 
with a deep diich formed by the river, rendering the 
gardens delightſul: yet ſo as to have no communica- 
tion with the land, but by a narrow iſthmus. It 
ſtands on a pleaſant hill, in the midſt of a plain, 
which is encompaſſed with other hills, and extremely 
fertile in all ſorts of grain and fruits. The neigh- 
bouring fields for a great many miles abound in paſ- 
turage, which the Nigg of Syria formerly reſerved 
for their own horſes, and Seleucus fed in its territory 
500 elephants. And though this city is now much 
decayed, one half of it being gone to ruin, yet, next, 
to Aleppo, it is the moſt populous in all Syria. It is 
noted for having been governed by its own Kings, till 
the coming of Pompey into Syria: and near it the 
brave Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, was overthrown by 
the Emperor Aurelius, who led her in triumph at 
Rome, loaded with ſuch a weight of jewels, that ſhe 
ſunk under them. Apamea was very early erected 
into an Epiſcopal ſee, many of whoſe prelates ſuffered 
matyrdom. One of theſe called Thomas, by his ad- 
dreſs and prudence, preſerved the city from the arms 
of Coſroes King of Perſia, In Apamea are {till ſe- 
veral noble edifices, public and private, all built of 
large ſquare ſtones, black and white, and intermixed. 
The caſtle, which commands the town and the plain, 
though it has run to decay, is large and ſtrongly built 
of the ſame materials; and it ſtands upon an emi- 
nence at one end of the city, on the Orontes, being 
ſurrounded with a wide wet ditch cut into the rock. 

The city, which at preſent extends itſelf leſs towards 
the hills, and more upon the plain than formerly, is 
every where watered by the ſaid river, which runs 
quite acroſs it: and by means of a machine with 
eighteen large wheels, turned by its ſtream, is con- 

veyed by channels and aqueducts into every part of 

it, and into the 8 that are without, and oppoſite 
to the caſtle. Near the river is a En moſque, 
partly ſurrounded with a ſpacious garden, and before 
its front ſtands a ſtately marble column, adorned with 
baſs-reliefs of exquiſite workmanſhip, repreſenting hu- 
man figures, beaſts, birds, lowers, &c. Apamea was 
formerly governed by a ſimple commandant, who had 

a few ſoldiers under Bim. But it has now a Baſhaw, 

whoſe government is pretty extenſive. It lies about 

ſixty wiles almoſt S. of Antioch, eighty N. of Da- 
maſcus, and about ninety from Aleppo, in lat. 34 deg. 

. 5 min. N. long. 38 deg. 30 min. E. 

APANORMIA, a town on the iſland of Santorin, in 
the Mediterranean, or Canadian ſea, in European 
Turkey. Near it is a ſpacious harbour in the form 
of a half-moon. But as its bottom is unfathomable, 
veſſels cannot lie at anchor in it. Lat. 36 deg. 18 
min. N. long. 25 deg. 39 min. E. 

APANTA, a province belonging to the continent of 
South America. It lies between the lake of Parime 
and the river of the Amazons. The country of the 
Apantes, Texeira affirms to extend itſelf on the 
other ſide of the ſaid river, to the W. of the province 
of Coropa. | 

APARIA, a province of Peru, in South America, near 
the river of the Amazons, towards that part where it 
receives the Curavaya, to the N. of the province of 
Pacomoro. On the other fide, to the W. lies the 
country called Canella. 

APATI, a pretty large village, belonging to the terri- 

tory of the | Hoes or Philiſtes, which is a ſubdi- 
viſion of the circle on this fide the Theiſs, in Up- 
per Hungary. It looks like a little town ; and is 
ſituated in a country abounding with corn and paſ- 
ture. "We, 

APENNINE Mountains, in Latin Montes Apenini. 
Theſe, with the Alps, are the moſt conſiderable in all 
Italy. They begin at Savona, in the dominions of the 
. Genoeſe,. and not far from their capital, where they 
join the Alps, called Alpes Maritimi ; whence, run- 
ning through Italy, which they almoſt divide into 
two equal parts, they form a long ridge of mountains, 
extending thzmſclves like a bow, as far as the 


A EJ 


ſtreigbt which parts Italy from the iſland of Sicily. 
Near the Apennine mountains, but not joining with 
them, is the famous Volcano of Veſuvius, about five 
miles from Naples. 'I ke Apennine mountains have 
ſeveral names, according to the different parts in 
which they lie. Between Linca and Modena, is that 
called Monte St. Peregrino, which is of a vaſt height, 
though not quite ſo high as the Alps, and is 700 miles 


ong. 

APENRADE. See ABENRADE. 

APETOUS, in Latin Apetute, a people of Braſil, in 
North Ametica, near the government of Puerto Se- 

Wh | | 

APENZEL. See APPENZEL, 

APHEK, a city of Paleſtine, in Aſiatic Turkey, It was 
formerly famous for a temple of Venus, where her 
votaries gave themſelves up to all manner of laſcivi- 
ouſnels, as being the place in which ſhe is ſaid to have 
had the company of her beloved Adonis. But it is 
more remarkable in ſacred writ, for the overthrow of 
the Iſraelites by the Philiſtines, and for the ſignal vic- 
tory which King Ahab obtained over Benhadad King 
of Aſſyria. £ 


 APHETZ, a city of Magneſia, a province of Theſ- 


faly, in European Turkey. It is ſituated on the bay 

called II Golfo del Vollo, from which place the Ar- 
gonauts put to ſea, when bound to Colchos in queſt of 
the golden fleece. 

APHGASI, a tribe or clan of the Tartars, dwelling on 
the W. fide of the river Wolga, towards the 8 of 
the kingdom of Aſtracan, in Aſiatic Ruſſia, on the 
Caſpian ſea, and as far as tbe river Cupa, which 
falls into the Palus Meotis. Beyond theſe the Cir- 
2 Tartars inhabit, between the Euxine and Caſ- 

ian ſeas. 

APHION, or APHIUM, a famous city of Galatia, a 
province of Anatolia Proper, in Aſia Minor, and Afi- 
atic Turkey. It has its name from the quantities of 
opium made in and about it, the whole territory pro- 

ducing vaſt crops,of poppy, from which this drug, by 

the Turks called aphion, is extracted. The place is 
ſtill in a tolerable condition, though it be dirty and ill- 
built. Some take it to be the ſame with Carahiſſar or 
Caraſſer, i. e. the black caſtle, a name given by the 
Turks to the ancient Hieropolis and Mznandrum. It 
is ſituated upon an eminence, and has an old caſtle of 
free-ſtone on a rock, ſeparated from the mountains 
which lie S. of it, and form a ſort of ſemicircle. 
It had been formerly the patrimony of the great 
Othman, founder of the Turkiſh monarchy. Other 
authors call it Carachere, and place it to the S. of 
Chiutya, This city was at firſt the ſee of a Biſhop, 
but now that of an Archbiſhop. Ir lies thirty-five 
miles from Philadelphia to the S. on the confines 
1 Lat. 39 deg. 45 min. N. long. 32 deg. 18 
min. E. 

APHRODISA, one of the maritime towns of Ciligia, 
a province of Caramania and Aſia Minor, in Aſiatic 
Turkey. Its name latinized by Pliny, he called Op- 
pidum Veneris, or the city of Venus. Some of Pto- 
lemy's interpreters call it St. Theodoro. It is ſitu- 
ated eaſtward from Jotapa, and is oppoſite to the 
iſland of Cyprus. 

APHRODISIAS, or APO DISIA, a city of Caria, for- 
merly a Biſhop's ſee, under that of Stauropolis. It is 
now almoſt in ruins, and under the Turks. It gave 
birth to Alexander Aphrodiſius, and other great pre- 
lates and heretics. 

APHRODISIUM, a ſtrong and well, fortified town of 
Barbary, in the kingdom of Tunis, in Africa. It is 
ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, about twenty leagues from 
Adrumetum or Mahumeta. | 

APHYTE, or APH TIS, a city of Thrace, in Afiatic 
Turkey ; it lies not far from Pallene, and was famed for 
an oracle of Apollo. The inhabitants had alſo Jupiter 
Ammon in high veneration. 

APINA, an ancient town of Italy, ſaid to have been 
built by Diomedes, who at the ſame time founded 
Trica ; both which places having been ruined ſince, 
gave riſe to the proverb Apinæ and Tricz, to denote 
trifles. And for the ſame reaſon buffoons and paraſites 


are called Apinarii, | 
APIOLÆ, 


AXE 


APIOLE, an ancient city of Italy, which was taken 
by Lucius Tarquiaius the elder ; and with the plunder 
of it, according to Pliny, he laid the foundation of the 
cavitol at Rome. 

APOQDISIA. Sce APHRODISIAS. 


APOIGNY, a place cloſę by Seignelay, belonging to the 


county and bailiwic of Auxerrois, a ſubdiviſion of the 
g>verament of Burgundy, in France, Here is a mine- 
ral ſpring, the waters of Which are cold, and of a fer- 
rugineous quality. 

APOLLONIA, now PIERGO, a town of Albania, one 
of the provinces in European Turkey. It is ſituated 
about thirty-five miles from Dyrrachim to the S. and 
m-anly inhabit-d. There is another of the fame 
name in Macedonia, upon the river Chabrius or Ct- 
largo, between Theſſalonica and Amphipolis, now 
known by that of Eriſſo. Another called the Great, 
and fituated in Thrace twenty miles from Renkas, 
now in ruins ; and ftill known by the name of Seſ- 
poli. A fourth in the kingdom of Barca in Barbary, 
in Africa, with a capacious harbour, yet meanly in- 
habited ; by the: Arabs called Bonandrea. And a fifth 
in Aſia Minor, which is ſituated by the ſca ſide, 
and thought to be the Aſſos mentioned in the Act: 
of the Apoſtles, with ſeveral others of leſs note. 
APOLLONIA, a promontory of Africa, upon theſouthern 
coaſt of Guinea, near the mouth of the river Mancuy, 
It lies about twenty leagues from the caſtle of St. 
George Della Mina. | 

APONUS, its modern name -ABANO (which i-c), a 
hot fountain in the neighbourhood of Padua, and do- 
minions. of the ſtate of Venice. Bathing in it cures 
ſeveral diſorders.” The Emperor Tiberius ſays, Sueto- 


nius in his life ordered a lot to be thrown, into it, | 


from 2n idle report which then prevailed, that ſuch 
an expedient would let him into the knowledge of 
future events. | | 
APPENZEL, or APENZEL, the thirteenth, and laſt in- 
order, of the cantons of Switzerland, in Latin Pagus 
Abbatis Colin, It is alſo one of the leaſt among the 
whole, conſiſting only of three or four valleys. It 
has the town and abbey of St. Gall on the N. the 
county. of Tockenburg on the W. part of this laſt 
county, and the bailiwic of Gams, in the country of 
the Grifons, on the S. and Rheinthal on the E. Moll 
makes its extent each way to be about eighteen miles; 
others make it thirty miles long, and about twenty- 
four broad. It has pleaſant hills, with rich paſtures 
covered with flocks and herds, that yield great quan- 
tities of milk, from which butter and cheeſe are 
made: by the ſale of both theſe articles, together with, 
their linen manufaQtures, the inhabitants principally 
ſubſiſt. They are reckoned, ſays Mr. Stanyan, the 
rougheſt of all the Swiſs: and even the better ſort 
among them, he. obſerves, enjoy ſo few of the com- 
forts of life at home, that they are very defirous to 
be ſettled in ſome foreign ſervice. According to 
the character given of them in the“ Delves de la 
«* Suiſſe,” they are frank, though not very polite, and 
are of a good ſhape and ſtature, being very luſty or 
ſturdy men. 5 
Anciently the inhabitants of Appenzel were ſubject 
to ſeveral 1 or Counts, but afterwards theſe be- 
came united under the government of the Abbot of 
St. Gall; till at laſt forming themſelves into a com- 
monwealth, with the approbation of the Emperor Ru- 
pert, they obtained their liberty from the ſaid Abbot, 
partly by force of arms, and partly by dint of money, 
in the year 1408. But about three years after, the 
Abbot renewing his pretenſions to their country, they 
entered into a confederacy with fix of the other can- 
tons ; and as producing many warlike men, one of 
which ſometimes put, it is ſaid, a whole troop of the 
enemy to flight, they were admitted into the Rel- 
vetic- league, in the year 1513. But the Abbot, pro- 
voked at this union, got the Emperor to ptoſeribe or 
put them under the ban of the empire, and the Pope 
to excommunicate them. Jo the latter they oppoſed 
a contrary decree, baniſhing his legate, and driving 
out ſome of the more obſtinate prieſts who refuſed to 
officiate among them, and killing others. And be- 


ing entrenched within their mountains, as ſo many | 
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ramparts, they were defended from the Emperor, and 
deſied him. 'ne Abbot further accufing them to the 
college of German EleCtors, obtained a decree, that 
the other towns of Switzerland and the Upper Rhine 
{ſhould reduce them. So that the people of Appen- 
zel having loſt two battles, a peace was concluded; 
but it was violated by the neighbouring nobility about 
four years afterwards, In the mean time the canton 
having gained a victory, poſſeſſed themſeves of two con- 
tiguous valleys, and for a ſum of money had the 
Emperor's profcription taken off; and having entered 
into the aſoteſaid league, they were received as the 
thirteenth canton, and a part of the Helvetic repub- 
lic. Both Papiſts and Proteſtants however are now 
tolerated in this canton, as well as in that of Glatis; 
and their magiſtrates are of both religions, but the 
Proteftants a'e the moſt numerous inhabitants. The 
canton is divided into twelve communities; namely, 
ſix of them called the Inner Appenzel, lying to the 
E. and ncar the town ; and the other ſix called the 
Outer Appenzel, to the W. Ihe Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants uſed to live in both diviſions promiſcuouily 
and peaceably cnough till the year 1584, when a Pro- 
teſtant counſcilor, tor ſaying that he had ſeen a Prieſt 
commit ſodomy on a boy, was condemned and hanged 
up directly, without form of proce'ss And in 1587, 
the Catholics of the town of Appenzel, began a per- 
ſecution avainit the Proteſtants in general, putting 
ſome to death, and baniſming others: whence aroſe 
ſo terrible a diviſion in the country, that they were 
juſt ready to murder one another. But the ſame 
year, by the mediation of the other cantons, the two 
parties concluded a peace; by Which it was agreed 
that the Proteſtants ſnould live alone for the ſuture 
in the Outer Appenzel, and the Catholics in the 
Inner: ſo that now each have their reſpective chief 
magiſtrate, court of juſtice, police, and banderet: but 


in ſpirituals, as matrimonial affairs, &c. they both 


have recourſe to the Biſhop of Conſtance. They have 
one general ſovereign council of 144, which is com- 


poſed of 12 perſons taken from each community. 


This country is encom paſſed with extremely high 
mountains, on the. cenfines of Rhætia; and in that 
art of them which ſeparates this canton from the 
heinthal, are three ſmall lakes abounding with fiſh, 


ſome of which are very large. And here are ſeveral 
medicinal ſprings. 


APPENZEL, the capital of the laſt mentioned canton 


of the ſame name, in Switzerland. ' In Latin it is called 
Albatis cella; which name it had from an abbor's cell 
built here in the eighth.century, which Sigebert King of 
Auſtraſia granted to the Abbot of St. Gall, in the 
year 1151. But being weary of his tyranny, they 
freed themſelves, and ſhook off his yoke, principally by 
force of arms; they afterwards purchaſed his title, formed 
themſelves into a commonwealth, defeated the Abbot 
of Conſtance, who had joined with the Abbot of St 
Gall againſt them, in the year 1525 and having ex- 
pelled all the nobles who oppreſſed them, they were 
admitted into the number of the cantons; as has 
been juſt mentioned. (See the preceding article). 
This place, though only à village of Switzerland, is 
in all reſpects cqual to a city, being very rich, well - 
inhabited, and large. It is ſituated at the foot of 
Mount Alpſtein, on the bank of the river Sitter, in 
Latin Sintria. Other books of geography place it on 
the Chur. It lies twelve miles S. of St. Gall, twen- 
ty-five 8. E. of Conſtance, and thirty-one E. of 
Zurich. Lat. 47 deg. 36 min. N. long. 9 deg. 1 


min. E. 


APPERSHOVEN, a ſmall village belonging to the 


circle of Suabia, in Germany. It is fituated on the 
river Kyſſel, and noted for having been the place, 
before which the conſederate army encamped at the 
corner of a wood, the night preceding the memorable 
battle of Hochſtet, Auguſt 2, 1704; in which the 
French and Bavarians were tetally routed. See Hoch- 
STET, It lies in lat. 31 deg. 50 min. N. long. 48 deg. 
o min. E. 


APPEVILLE, a marquiſate belonging to Vexin-Nor- 


mand, a juriſdiction or bailiwic of Upper Normandy, 
in the government of this laſt name, in France. 
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APPIAN WAY (Lia Appia), the longeſt, being no leſs 
than 350 miles, and the moſt conſiderable highway in 
all Italy, beginning within the city of Rome, and at 
that very place where Conſtantine's triumphal arch is 
erected. From thence it led to Capua, paſſing by the 
Septizonium of Severus, the Capena- gate between 
Tuſculum and Alba, then through Aricia, Algidam, 
the Forum Appii, Terracina-Anxur, Fundi, Formiæ, 

inturnum, and Sinneſſa. The firſt contriver of it 
was Appius Claudius Cœcus, when cenſor, in the year 
of Rome 440, under the conſulſhip of Marcus Va- 
lerius and P. Decius Mus. He called it by his own 
name; and the charge was ſo great, that the public 
treaſury was exhauſted. Notwithſtanding what Ta- 
citus ſays, ** that Appius cauſed this way to be paved 
« from Rome to Brunduſium, he carried it no fur- 
ther than the city of Capua, the limits of the Roman 
dominions in thoſe days. Some authors write, that 
Julius Cæſar had coutinued it from Capua to Bene- 
vento, and Auguſtus from this laſt city to that of 
Brunduſium now Brindiſi. 

This road is wide enough for two chariots to drive 
upon it with eaſe, when they happen to meet, being 
about fifteen feet broad. The form of the ſtones is 
in general irregular, the largeſt not being above three 
feet in extent, and the ſmalleſt not leſs than one foot, 
and all of them about twelve inches thick ; but to 
this day ſo perfectly joined, and cloſely connected, that 
the point of a ſword cannot be thruſt between the 
OR. In the year of Rome 580, the cenſors Q. 

ulvius Flaccus, and Aulus Poſthumius Albinus, bor- 
dered this and the other highways with paved ſtones 
(margines or gomphi), which were larger and higher 
than the reſt, in order to make the roads ſtill more 
firm, and prevent their being overflowed by the rain- 
water, either falling upon or running into them by 
the fides. | 

Caius Gracchus placed alſo on the borders of the 
road, particularly the Via Appia, a great _— ſtones 
tal larger and higher than the former, an about 
twelve feet aſunder. Theſe ſtones, called cippi, were 
of ſingular uſe to tired travellers to fit and reſt on, or 
wearied -porters to unload their burthens and take 
breath : and even to riders, who in thoſe days had no 
ſtirrups for diſmounting or remounting their horſes. 
He likewiſe cauſed to be erected on each fide of the 
road, and from mile to mile, that is, at the diſtance 
of a thouſand paces, ſmall pillars, with numbers upon 
them, ſhewing travellers what progreſs they had made 

in their journey, and how much they had ftill to 
perform. "Theſe were ſometimes called ſignæ or 
notz, but moſt commonly milliaria or lapides. 

What puzzles the learned is, that not one hiſtorian 
of thoſe times has given the leaſt hint concerning the 
place whence was drawn that immenſe quantity of 
ſtone, employed in making the ſeveral famous high- 
ways, namely, the ZEmilian, Flaminian, and Appian, 
leading from Rome, and which ſeem, by their entirely 
ſimilar colour, hardneſs and form, to have been hewn 
out of the ſame rock or quarry. Notwithſtanding 
the ſeveral conjectures of the learned on this head, the 
difficulty ſeems inſuperable, eſpecially from the above 
filence of hiſtorians. 

The reaſon why theſe celebrated roads have ſtood 
firm, and without ſinking in the leaſt for ſo many 
ages, is the ſolidity of their foundation. For the 
pavement is not laid upon the bare ground, as is ge- 
nerally the practice at preſent ; but on a layer of ſtone 
called tophus, which is naturally ſoft and brittle, but 
hardens much in the air ; and this layer reſts on a 
bed of ſand, thoroughly beaten, and made almoſt as 
ſolid as the ſtone itſelf. 

That the direct road from Rome to Capua went 
croſs the Palus Pomptina, though travellers are at pre- 
ſent obliged to take a long and round-about way, by 
Caſa Nova, Piperno, &c. is very plain, from ſeveral 
large fragments of the ancient pavement, appearing 
ſometimes in the middle of an inacceſſible moraſs, 
ſometimes riſing conſiderable above the ſurface of the 
waters, and at other times half-buried among the 
ruins of bridges and other edifices, occaſioned . by 
great falls of water, or earthquakes at different 
times, 


* 


Notwithſtanding theſe revolutions, which have en- 
tirely changed the ancient ſuperficies of this part of 
Italy, between two or three miles on this fide of 
Terracina, is an extent of about much the ſame length 
of this Via Appia, pretty entire, and level with the 
ground near it. And now and then upon each fide 


of the road, are ſome of the ancient margines and 


cippi flill ſtanding, as alſo here and there many 
ruins of thoſe tombs, ſmall temples, and other monu- 
ments, which anciently very much embelliſhed this 
ſtately road of Appius. | | 


APPLEBY, or APULBY, once a flouriſhing; but now a 


fered alſo 


- 
* 
- 
2 * 
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declining borough, and an inland market town of 


Weſtmoreland: and though claiming the firſt place, 


on account of its antiquity, and being the county-town, 
is not very rich nor large, and in both theſe reſpects 
much inferior to Kendal (which ſee.) Yet it is a 
neat pretty place, very agreeably ſituated near the river 
Eden, which almoſt ſurrounds it, and in the midſt of 
pleaſarit corn-fields. Its name is a corruption of the 
ancient Aballaba, mentioned in the Notitia Imperii. 
In the time of the Romans, it was a ſtation of the 
Mauri Aureliani, a band of ſoldiers ſo called, as have- 
ing been ſent thither by the Emperor Aurelian. King 
Henry I. of England gave it privileges equal to thoſe 
of York, that city's charter having been granted, as 
it is ſaid, in the forenoon, and the charter of this in 
the afternoon of the ſame day. It ſtill retains its 
ancient privileges, its charter having been confirmed 
by __ Henry II. and likewiſe by King Henry III. 
in whoſe time an Exchequer was kept here, as alſo 
by the — Kings of England. In the reign of 
King Edward I. it had a mayor and two provoſts, 
who uſually ſigned all the public acts of the town, to- 
gether with the mayor; though at preſent theſe officers 
only attend the mayor with two halberds. Brompton 
mentions Applebyſhire : ſo that Appleby, it is ſuppo- 
ſed, either had once ſheriffs of its own, as moſt cities 
anciently had, ſome of which ſtill retain them to 
this day ; or elſe Weſtmoreland was called Appleby- 
ſhire, or the county of Appleby. In the 22d of 
Henry II. it was ſet on fire by the Scots ; as it was 
again in the 12th of Richard II. In 1598, it ſuf- 
greatly by a kind of peſtilence, which fo 
depopulated it, as appears from an inſcrption placed 
in the garden belonging to the ſchool-houſe, deſcrib- 
ing thoſe calamities, from which, and the aforeſaid 
inroads of the Scots, it has never yet recovered ; 
ſo that during the plague the market was removed to 
Gilſhaughlin, about four or five mites from the town. 
William, King of Scots, took Appleby and Brough, 
under Stanemore, by ſurprize, a little before himſelf 
was taken priſoner at Alnwick (which ſee). But both 
were afterwards recovered by King John, who gave the 
caſtle and barony of this town and borough to Join de 
Vipont, whoſe family, and that of Cliffords, have 
been lords of this county, and have flouriſhed at this 
place, upwards of 500 years. It is now in poſſeſſion of 
the Tufton family, Earls of Thanet, who are hereditarv 
ſheriffs of Weſtmoreland, 

The affizes are holden here in the town<hall (the 
judges lodging in the caſtle, where formerly the court 
alſo fat), which hall is now at the end of the bridge. 
At Appleby is one of the beſt corn-markets in all theſe 
northern parts; and indeed the whole country round it 
abounds with veryrich and extenſive arable lands. But 
the principal beauty of the town conſiſts in one broad 
ſtreet, running with an eaſy aſcent, from N. to S. at the 
head of which ſtands the aforeſaid caſtle, a good ſtrong 
one, and belonging now to the Earl of Thanet, being 
almoſt ſurrounded with the Eden, and with trenches 
where that river does not come. Here anciently parlia- 
ments were holden, as appears from our old Engliſh 
Statutes (of which ſee Vol. I.). at the lower end otthe 
town are the church, and a ſchool built by Robert Lang- 
ton and Miles Spencer, Doctors of Law, and much aug- 
mented by Dr. Smith, late Biſhop of Carliſle, and other 
benefactors; ſo that the head-maſter has a very hand- 
ſome ſalary. 

The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve 
aldermen, a common- council, and ſetjeants at mace. 
Beſides, it has a gaol, a town-hall, a free-ſchool, and 

hoſpital 
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hoſpital for a governeſs, and twelve widows of capital 
+ burghers fallen to decay; which laſt was founded in 1651, 
and afterwards endowed by the Lady Anne, daughter 
and heireſs of George Lord Clifford, and called the 


Mother and twelve Siſters: Appleby ſtands on a great 


Roman military way, which croſſes the county from 
. Rearcroſs or Reecroſs on Stanemore on the E. to the 
Eden, a little below Perith in Cumberland, on the 
W. Its markets on Saturday are remarkable for corn, 
when the ſale begins at the tolling of a bell, and 
. ceaſes exactly at the tolling of another, and laſts an 
hour. Its fairs are on October 29, for horned cattle 
and ſheep, on Whitſun-eve for horned cattle, and on 
Whitſun-Monday for linen-cloth and merchandiſe. 
This town had a conſiderable benefactreſs in the above- 
mentioned Lady Anne Clifford, who, beſides the ſaid 
foundation for widows, ſettled lands on the town for 
repairing the church, ſchool-houſe, town-hall, and 
bridge. She rebuilt a good part of the church, where 
ſhe lies interred, and wholly that of Bongate, on the 
other ſide of the Eden, directly oppoſite to Appleby- 
caſtle, and which is a part of the juriſdiftion of this 
town. The Earl of Thanet gives alſo ſeveral an- 
- nual charities to poor people in this county, and his 
eſtate here is charged with the payment of the ſaid 


Lady Anne's endowment. ' 'The bridge of Appleby | 
conlis of one arch, and ſtands a little to the S. of | 


the town. The water here, which looks of a re- 
markably black colour from its conſiderable depth, 


his a ſtill courſe, the channel being narrow; but it] 


: widens conſiderably all along to Carliſle, where, when 
the freſhes are out, and by 
ſtreams and ſmall rivulets on both ſides, it has the ap- 

pearance of a little fea, and particularly near that 
city it occupies a great deal of ground about the 

bridge. Appleby is the only borough in Weſtmore- 
land, and ſends two repreſentatives to the Britiſh par- 
liament, for which' a remarkable conteſt happened very 
lately, between the Thanet and Lowther families, 
| who are ſome of the principal proprietors in the county 
of Weſtmoreland : fo that ſeyeral houſes in Appleby, 
each of which entitles to a vote for parliament-man, 
have, amidſt the frenzy of ſuch party-diſtraQtions, been 
known to ſell from 6, 8, and 1100 pounds Ster- 
ling, hardly worth at another time ſo many ſhillings, 
However, by ſome means or other, theſe differences 
are now compromiſed, and the contending families at 
length very wiſely agreed, but after much canvaſſing, 
to Zend each a member. In a proverbial ſaying, gene- 
rally from obſervation, and conſequently very juſt, with 
regard to ſeveral places in Weſtmoreland, it is re- 
marked, that Appleby has fiſh and fleſh,” to denote 
the great plenty of both theſe articles of proviſions in 
this borough, particularly the former, from the vaſt 
numbers of fine trout taken in the Eden; to which 
might be added its abundance of corn. And an Ap- 
pleby or Weſtmoreland jury have almoſt become pro- 
verbial for · the uncommon lenity of their verdicts, an 
execution being ſeldom or ever known in this coun- 


try. Appleby is ſituated 6 miles N. of Kirbyſteven, 
| 18 SE of Perith, 20 in the ſame direction from | 


. Carliſle,' and upwards'of 200 N. of London, in lat. 
= deg. 30 min. N. long. 2 deg. 20 min. W. 
PLEDORE, a little town or village of Blackburn- 
hundred, in the 8. part of the county of Kent. It is 
ſituated near the river Rother; but thro' diſuſe it has 
Joſt its market, and is now of little or no note at all. 
It lies fomewhat to the 8. E. of Tenderden, near the 
Wild of Kent, fifty-four miles from London. 


APPLEDORE-COME, a very beautiful ſeat in the Iſle 


of Wight, in Hampſhi 
Robert Worſley, Bart. 


APPLEGARTH (foreſt of) in Richmond, and to the 


> belonging to the late Sir 


northwards of it, is a diſtrict in the North riding of | 


Yorkſhire; but of no great extent. 


APREMONT (Lordſhip of) ſituated between the rivers 
Maas and Moſelle, but not dependent either on Lor- 
rian or Bar. This ſigniory, with its barony, borders 
on the bailiwic of St. Mihel, this laſt lying in that 
part of the duchy of Bar called Barrois, which is not 
a fief of France, and is one of the oldeſt fiefs be- 
Jonging to the biſhopric of Metz; But having been 
915. 6 
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the addition of ' ſeveral | 
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in the hands of ſeveral poſſeſſors, at length, in the 10th 
century, it came to the houſe of Lorrain. 

APROSITA (or the inacceffible iſland) one of the Ca- 
naries, in the Atlantic ocean. Some will have it to 
be Porto Santo, near Madeira; though Sanſon is of 
opinion that it is Iſla de San Borondon, otherwiſe 
Ombria; and by the Spaniards often called La Incan- 
tada e la non Tronada. be hs 

APS, ALPS, or  ALBE, a ſmall village belonging to 
Lower V ivarais, in the dioceſe of Viviers, one of the 
fourtzen biſhoprics of Lower Languedoc, and govern- 
ment of this laſt name, in France, It was anciently 
the capital of the Helvii. | 

APT, APTA, or APTA JULIA, a ſmall city belong- 
ing to the diſtrict or viguery of the ſame name, in the 

territory of Forcalquier, belonging to Upper Pro- 

vence, in the government of the ſame name, in 

France. It is very advantageouſly ſituated, on the 

Ii river Calavon, where it falls into the Durance, 

and thence called Apt ſur le Calavon. It lies near the 

mountains. This city was anciently one of the largeſt 
and moſt conſiderable belonging to the Ceitz, and 
the capital of the Vulgentes, in the time of the Ro- 
mans. It was enlarged alſo by Julius Cæſar, who made 
it a Roman colony, and cauſed it to be called by his 
own name. Apt- is a feat of a bailiwic called Vi- 
guerie, and of a collection; alſo the ſee of a Biſhop, 
who ftiles himſelf Prince of Apt, though be is not 
the Lord of the town ; but is firſt ſuffragan to the 

Archbiſhop of Aix. His predeceſſors had? anciently, 

among other privileges, that of coining money ; but 

this has been long ſince aboliſhed. His dioceſe in- 

cludes thirty-three pariſhes, he has a revenue of 9000 

livres, and the tax he pays the court of Rome is 250 

florins. The moſt ancient Biſhop of Apt was St. 

Auſpicius the martyr, who lived A. D. 92, or, ac- 

cording to others, in 162: a wide difference in chro- 

nology, , Beſides the cathedral, here are two abbeys, 
and — convents. This city boaſts of having in 
its poſſeſſion the body of St. Anne; but with greater 
truth it may value itſelf for ſeveral remains of Roman 
antiquities, particularly an amphitheatre. In the court 
of the Biſhop's palace is ſtill to be ſeen the epitaph 
which the Emperor Adrian made on his horſe Boryſ- 
thenes, having built him a ſepulchre for that purpoſe. 
In the year 1365 a council was held at Apt, in 
order to ſettle church-diſcipline. It conſiſted of the 
three provinces of Arles, Aix, and Ambrun. The fa- 
mous. M, Scuderi was a native of this place. And 
the plums of Apt are very much commended. It lies 
eight leagues from Aix to the N. and twenty-two miles 
from Avignon to the E. in lat. 43 deg. 50 min. N. 
long. 5 deg. 20 min. E. . 

APT ERA, a city in the iſle of Crete, where, accord- 
ing to the poets, the Syrens loſt their wings, and 
fell into the ſea, and being quite overpowered with grief, 
were conquered by the Muſes. 

APUA, a large and very ftrong town of Liguria, in the 
Genoeſe territories, in Italy, on the confines of Tuſ- 

cany ; it is five miles from the ſource of the river 

Magra, and about four from the Apennine mountains, 

and confines of Parma. It is under the juriſdiction 

of the Dukes of Tuſcany, who redeemed it from 
the Spaniards not many years ago. It was anciently 

a ſief of the Milaneſe. 

APUEIS, an Indian nation of Braſil, in South America. 
Their country lies towards the ſprings of Rio del Ja- 
neiro, and bordering on the province called Capitania 
di Rio Janeiro, which the Portugueſe are at preſent 
maſters of, ; TY | 

APULIA, APUGLIA, now PUGLIA, a large part of 
the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy, and to the 

ns, It was once a kingdom of itſelf, under 

Roger the Norman, Charles of Anjou, and ſeveral 
other Princes. It includes the three provinces of Ca- 
pitanata, Bari, and Otranto. But at preſent the firſt 
| of theſe territories is comprehended under Apulia, when 
taken only in a larger ſenſe. It is ſituated between the 
| 4x . mountains to the S, and the Adriatic ſea to 

the N. | | Fas 4 

As in Apulia, ſays Baron Popowitſch, eſpecially in 
the provinces of the Capitanate and Bari above- men- 
Pp tioned, 
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tioned, are few or no mountains; ſo in it like- 
wiſe are no ſprings or rivulets: for which reaſon the 
inhabitants are obliged to drink rain-water out of 
ciſterns, which they have built either in their houſes, 
or which have been erected at the public expence, 
in the open market-places. The cattle drink alſo 
rain-water out of reſervoirs, formed by nature in 
the rocky bottom. The dew, which undoubtedly, on 
account of the vicinity of the ſea, falls more plenti- 
fully in ſuch a hot country as this, than it does in 
Germany, muſt ſerve to invigorate and refreſh the 
corn-lands and vineyards inſtead of rain, At a time 
cf exceſſive heat, they continually moiſten the garden- 
vegetables day and night with that faltiſh and ſtink- 
ing water, which is taken from the ciſterns where the 
cattle drink. In the parts from Manfredonia, as far 
as Mount Gargano, are ſprings of fine ſweet water to 
be met 'with. The ſea-coaſt between the towns of 


Manfredonia and Barletta is a mere tract of ſand, | 


which probably the ſea (for here it forms a bay or 
creek) has thrown up within theſe few centuries paſt. 
In ſome places the ſand lies piled up in heaps many 
fathoms high, and upon it grows nothing but myr- 
tle-ſhrubs, and ſuch plants as ſtrike a deep root, in 
order to reach the moiſture in the ground. But yet 
the ſand has more than one way benefited this country, 
which nature has left almoſt deſolate and waſte. In 
the adjacent ſhallow ſea, or lacunes, a conſiderable 
black fiſhery is carried on in the months of April and 
May. The firſhermen throw ſeveral bundles of myrtle 
boughs or ſhrubs into the ſea, when, upon the fiſh 
ſwimming to it in order to ſpawn, they are ſurrounded 
with nets and taken. The fiſhermen broil the fiſh 
they catch upon a fire made of dry buffalo-dung, 
which they gather on this ſandy coaſt, as no houſes 
are to be met with for a conſiderable diſtance, 
where their neceſſary occaſions can be ſupplied. Herds 
of buffaloes feed here, and lie down in the water, 
during the greateſt part of the heat of the day, and, 
when the tide: flows in, they let the waves roll over 
their heads, and then ſhake the water out of their 
ears, In this ſandy tract, efpecially towards Barletta, 
are gardens and vineyards cultivated. The' garden- 


plants are covered with myrtle-trees, ſo as not to be 


incommoded by the winds, or in order to keep off 
the ſand, and the vegetables are nouriſhed for the 
moſt part by the ſea- water, which tranſudes to 
them: beſides, the vine-ftocks are planted ſo deep 
in the fand, that their roots ſtand in the falt- 
water; and the ſeeds of garden-vegetables which are 
ſown here, as gourds, melons, and cucumbers, are 
ſown at the ſame depth. The wine produced here is 
ſomewhat faltiſh, probably from the vine-ſtocks being 
cut off ſhort and cloſe to the ground. ' On, the other 
hand, the water-melons of this country, which are ſo 
bighly valued, and carried for fale to the city of 
Naples, having an'excellent poignancy on the palate 
in the heats of ſummer, are as ſweet as ſugar, probably 
from their having long ftalks, and a great many 


leaves, as the propereſt inſtruments for percolating their | 


Juices. On the bay of Tarentum are likewiſe broad, 
waſte, and uninhabited tracts, conſiſting entirely of 


fand-hills, upon which grow nothing but ſea-jumper, | 


with red berries, together with fome other ſmall ſhrubs 
and plants. 


It is divided into Apulia Daunia (ſee CariTanTE), 
and Apulia Peucetie, now Terra di Bari (fee BARI). 


This laft divifion ftretching from the river Aufidus, | 


now Lo Fanlo, contains theſe modern cities, Andria, 
Aſcoti, Bari, Burletta, Bitonto, Bovino, Gravina, Luce- 


ria, Manfredonia, Trani, Troia, Venoſa : all which ſee | 


under their names.. 


Apulia is a great corn-country, but exceſſively hot, 
and in ſome years all is burnt up. The Jeſuits are 


the proprietors of half this province; and they treat | 


the tenants with the ſame rigour as the Neapolitan 
lords generally exerciſe towards their farmers : ſo that 
Burnet ſays they ſometimes die of hunger in the moſt 
plentiful years, their corn deing exported from them 
into Spain. | | 


APURIMA, a river of Peru, in South America. It 
riſes in the province of Parinococha, at the foot of 
| i | | 


the Cordillera mountains de los Andes, and, running 
through Cuſco, after a courſe of about ſeventy Spaniſh 
leagues, throws itſelf into the Xauxa, or river Marag- 
non, between thoſe of Albancai and Incai, which 
empty themſelves alſo into the Xauxa. 
APURWACA, or CAPERWACA, ariver of Guiana, a 
province of South America, one of the largeſt and 
moſt conſiderable in this country. 
AQUA-DOLCI, GLACINERO, or ATHIRAS, a river 
of "Thrace, falling into the Propontis near Celiverea. 
AQUALLO, one of the two principal places belonging 
to the Lota, a diſtri in that diviſion of the iſland of 
Corſica lying on this fide the mountains, or its N. E. 
art, in Upper ltaly. 
AQUANIGRA, a ſmall place belonging to the Man- 
tuan, in Upper Italy. It is ſituated on the river Cheiſe, 
a little above its junction with the Ogrio. It ſtands 
twenty-two miles W. of the city of Mantua, and is 
ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, Lat. 45 deg. 7 min. 
N. long. 30 deg. 5 min. E. 
AQUA PENDENTE, in Latin Aquila, Aque Tarine, 
and Acula, a poorly inhabited town of the territory 
d*Orvieto, belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate in the 
middle diviſion of Italy (ſee AcQuaPENDENTE). It 
ſtands on an eminence near the river Paglia, over which 
is the Gregorian bridge. In 1650 Pope Innocent X. 
removed the biſhropic hither from Caſtro; which 
laſt city he cauſed to be erazed, for murdering their 
Biſhop. | | ne 
AQUARIA, a little place belonging to the territory of 
f 1 a diſtrict of the duchy of Modena, in Upper 
taly. | 
AQUA SPARTA, or AQUA. SPARTLZ, a town and 
caſtle of the duchy of Spoleto or Ombria, in the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate and middle diviſion of Italy. It ſtands 
on the Flaminian way (Via Flaminia), and pives-the 
title of Duke, which is in the family of Ceſi; it lies 
about four miles from Amelia, and between that and 
Spoleto city, _ | 
AQUAPULCO. See ACAPULCO, | 
AQUAVIVA (fee Acquaviva), a little town of Bari, 
a province in the kingdom of Naples, in the lower di- 
viſion of Italy. It gives name to an illuſtrious and 


ancient family, from which ſeveral great- men have 
deſcended. | DOI inf 


AQUELEIA. See AqQuiLEIA. . 
AQUELUNDA,, a vaſt lake in the E. parts of Congo 
and Angola, in Africa. It,lies 600 miles, from the 
Atlantic ocean, to which it ſends ſeveral conſiderable 
rivers. 415 
AQUI and AQUITA, a city and province in the iſland 
of Niphonia, belonging to Japan, near the ſtreights 
of Pangua. bs | 4 34 | 
AQUIGIES, in Latin Aguag ine, a. people of Brafil, in 
North America, near the province of the Holy Ghoſt, 
AQUILA, anciently Avia. or Avella, the capital of the 
Farther Abruzzo, a province belonging to the kingdom 
of Naples, in the lower diviſion of Italy. It roſe out 
of the ruins of the ancient Amiternum, the ſite of 
which is about four miles N. of Aquila. It is the 
ſeat of the provincial court; is ſituated on a ſmall 
mountain, at the foot of which runs the river Aterno. 
It hath an ancient caſtle, and is the ſee of a Biſhop, 
who was formerly a ſuffragan to that of Chieti, but 
is now immediately ſubje& to the Pope. Its biſhopric 
was tranſlated thither from Tortuno by Pope Alex- 
ander IV. It was almoſt deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake in February 2, 1703, before which time it was a 
fair and beautiful city. The firſt ſhock was ſo terrible 
that the inhabitants abandoned the city: but having 
returned again in order to aſſiſt at the yeſpers, it be- 
ing Candlemas-eve, new ſhocks. followed with ſuch 
violence, that 2400 people periſhed in it, beſides 1500 
that were greatly hurt: 800 were deſtroyed in one 
church ; and ſeveral other churches, as well as mona- 
ſeries, with many noble buildings, particularly the 
town-houſe, were either ſwallowed up or overturned, 
together with the greater part of the town and-town- 
walls. The neighbouring country produces ſaffron 
plentifully. Aquila lies thirty-five miles W. of the 
Adriatic ſea, and ninety N. E. of Rome, in lat. 42 
deg. 40 min. N. long 14 deg. 20 min, 


\ 


E. { 
AQUILAR, 


As 
The patriarchate of Aquileia is conſiderably more 
ancient than that of Venice; and his jurifdiftion ex- 


AQU 


AQUILAR del Campo, a little town of Old Caſtile, in 


Spain. It is ſituated on the river Piſuergo. 


AQUILEIA, AQUILA, AQUELEIA, or AQUILE- 


GIA, called alſo by the Germans Aglar, and by Ste- 
phen of Byzantium Acylia, a city of Friuli, in Upper 
Italy, on the extremity of the Adriatic ſea. It was 
anciently, according to Livy and Pliny, a city of the 
Carni, and became a conſiderable colony of the Romans, 
conſiſting of about 3000 families, which afterwards 
were increaſed to 1500 families more. Theſe, as 
Strabo tells us, fortified it, to keep in awe the Bar- 
barians who occupied the higher countries, meaning 
the Alps. The Emperor Auguſtus enlarged and em- 
belliſhed Aquileia, often making it the place of his 
reſidence: and here Herod the r, accuſed his two 
ſons by Mariamne before him. Tiberius reſided here 
alſo for ſome time ; and Veſpaſian was proclaimed 
likewiſe firſt in this city. The tyrant Maximin be- 


ſieged it, and was ſlain before it in 234, at which time 
the Aquileians wanting bow-ſtrings, they, to ſhewtheir 
fidelity to the Romans, cut off their wives hair, in 

order to ſupply that deficiency : in memory of which 
action the ſenate of Rome ordered a temple to be 
erected, and dedicated to Venus the Bald. This city 
was twelve miles in circuit, and the ſeat of many 
Roman Emperors. It became fo opulent in time, 
that Julian the Apoſtate _ it was the richeſt and 
moſt trading town in all Italy : and for a long time 
it was looked upon as one of its ſtrongeſt bulwarks 
- againſt the Barbarians, until Attila took it after three 
years ſiege, with the greateſt army ever heard of, 

which almoſt periſhed before it in the year 452. 
He plundered and in a great meaſure deſtroyed it ; but 
ſoon after it was rebuilt by Narſes, and its fortifica- 
tions repaired, | 

The Lombards entering Italy about 100 years after, 
burnt it to the ground : a little before which time 
Paulus Diaconus tells us, that the then patriarch fled 
into the iſland of Grado, and took with him all the 
treaſures of the church. After this, Charlemagne ha- 
ving quite extirpated the empire of the Lombards, 
Aquileia belonging to the Emperors and Kings of Italy. 
But their claim ceaſing, it fell ſucceſſively to the Dukes 
of Friuli; to the patriarchs ; then to the Venetians, 
and afterwards to the Archdukes of Auſtria : to which 
houſe it is now ſubject. The firſt council of Aquileia 
was aſſembled in 381 againſt the Arians, in the time 
of Pope Damaſcus, which laſted from one in the after- 


noon to ſeven in the evening of the ſame day. They] 


wrote a letter to the Emperors Gratian and Valenti- 
nian, for the union of the churches of the Eaft. 
Pope Gregory XII. who had been depoſed by the 
council of Piſa, held a ſynod here to propoſe an ac- 
commodation. 

Aquileia, which was formerly imperial, is now be- 
come the habitation of fiſhermen, its bad air having 
driven away the reſt of its inhabitants. In travelling 
from Venice to Trieſte, on this fide of Monte Falcone, 
and on the right-hand ſide of the road, are ſeen ſome 
old walls, and a tower, which are the melancholy re- 

mains of the celebrated city of Aquileia : on the anti- 
quities of which the venerable Biſhop Philip a Turre has 
written a very judicious diſſertation called De Beleno 
& aliis Diis Aguilejenſibus, which he has added to his 
Monumenta veteris Anti. 

The patriarchal ſee was not removed from Aquileia; 
nor did that city fall into decay, till after the Vene- 
tians had made themſelves maſters both of it and al- 
moſt the whole country, by force of arms: at which 
time, in order to ſuppreſs the power of thoſe prelates, 
and prevent the Emperors, who lay claim to theſe 


tends not only over the Friuleſe, Iſtria, and ſome other 
hereditary provinces of the houſe of Auſtria, but over 
the greateſt part of thoſe pdſſeſſed by the republic in 
Lombardy. And as Venice has a right to nominate to 
this patriarchate, ſhe has fallen upon the means of 
perpetuating it, by the power given the Patriarch to 
nominate his coadjutor as ſoon as he arrives at that 
dignity. So that this right muſt be always in the ſtate 
of Venice; becauſe none are ever raiſed to that dig- 


_nity but noble Venetians, and thoſe of the firſt fami- 


lies. This coadjutor, called Electo d'Aquileia, upon 
the death of the prelate, enters immediately into the 
poſſeſſion of the patriarchate. 

| Belides the above-mentioned cauſes of the decay of 
Aquileia, may be added the ſtagnated waters, which, 
through neglect, and the rubbiſh of the city, are now 
turned into ſtinking-marſhes, that there are not above 
thirty or forty poor houſes left, belonging principally 
to fiſhermen, as before obſerved, who get their living 
either from ſome lagunes, which are about three miles 
diſtant from it, or by the two rivers of Lizonzo and 
Anſa; the former of which waters it on the E. and 
the latter on the W. fide. Aquileia lies about three 
miles W. of Treiſte, in lat. 45 deg. 7 min. N. long. 
30 deg. 5 min, E. 


AQUINO, or ALIFE, in Latin Aquinum, a ſmall 


Epiſcopal city of the Terra di Lavoro, a province 
of the kingdom of Naples, in the lower diviſion of 
Italy; and its Biſhop is a ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop 
of Capua. This is a very ancient place, and was for- 
merly a Roman colony, on the confines of the Ca- 
magnia; but now is almoſt in ruins, having been 
plundered and ſacked by the Emperor Conrad. It 
ives the title of Count to the houſe of, Avo- 
oſtothe, now the Dukes of Sara. Aquino was the 
birth-place of Juvenal the poet, and of Thomas 


- Aquinas the famous ſchool-man, beſides other great 


men. It ftands on the rivulet Melfa, not far from 
the Gangliano, and about five miles from the con- 
fines of the Papal dominions, and thirty N. W. of 


Capua, in lat. 41 deg. 30 min. N. long 14. deg. 
30 min. 


AQUISGRANUM. See Alx-LA-CHATELIE. 
AQUITAIN, or AQUITANIA (of which Guyenne 


is a corruption), a name given by the Romans to a 
province of France. It was the third part of the an- 
cient Gaul, which Julius Cæſar in his Commentaries 
includes between the Garonne, the Pyrennees, and 
the ocean, being of a much larger extent than it is 


at preſent : for what may be truly called the modern 
| Aquitain, or, as it is at this day, is incloſed by the 


Loire, the ocean, and the Pyrennees. Some modern 
authors divide all Aquitain into three parts : the firſt 
of which comprehends Berry and Bourbonnois, both 
on this and the other fide of the river Allier, Upper 
and Lower Auvergne, Rouvergne, Albigeois, Le Ve- 
lay, Gevaudan, Le Quercy, the Upper and Lower Li- 
moſin, and the Upper and Lower Marche. The ſecond 
part includes the Bourdelois, Medoc, Xaintonge, Au- 
nis, and Angoumois. The third includes Armaſnac, 
Bigorre, Comminges and Conſerans, Bearn, Lower 
Navarre, Baſques, Laudes, Bazadois, and the Leſſer 
Gaſcony. Theſe three parts contain the cities of 
Auch or Aix, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Agen, Aire, Al- 
bi, r e Bayonne, Clermont, Cahors, Con- 
dom, Dax Leſcar, Le Bure, Limoges, Lombes, Ole- 
ron, Perigueux, Le Puy, Comminges, Conſerans, 
Baſas, Rodes, Xaintets, Sarlai, Terbes, Vabres, 
Mouliers, Bergerac, Brayes, Brive, Pau, St. Licier, 


- conqueſts, from ever raiſing it to its ancient authority, | &c. (See GurtenwEeor GUYENNE, and the above 


they removed the ſee to Udino; where they have kept 
it ever ſince, in ſpite of all the endeavours of the Em- 
; peror to bring it back to its ancient reſidence : and at 
the ſame time the republic have ſoleflened their power, 
that thoſe patriarchs are but the humble ſlaves of the 
ſtate, and have no more than two or three benefices in 
their gift. They retain indeed the title of Patriarch of 
Aquileia,, and have an income ſufficient to ſupport the 
dignity z but in other reſpects they are inferior to thoſe 


of Venice; and how ſmall their power now is, ſee under | 


Venice. 


| 
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names reſpectively, 


AQUITAIN, in the Roman diviſion of Gaul by Au- 


guſtus, was diſtinguiſhed into prima and ſecunda, com- 
priſing as aboye all the country between the Loire and 
the Pyrennees. "| | 

The Romans made ſeveral attempts on this province, 
Pompey ſubdued the people of Comminges, and Coſ- 
ſerans or Conſerans, by the name of Conforani and 
Convenz ; and Craſſus, Cæſar's quæſtor, conquered 
all the reſt, After the declenſion of the Roman em- 


pire, 
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bire, Aquitain came under the power of the Goths in 


and expelled by Clovis in 507, who recovered the pro- 


detween Henry III. King of England, and Lewis IX. 


the river Charante, and on the S. by the Pyrennees, 
on their abandoning Normandy, Anjou, Touraine and 


were ſtiled only Dukes of Guienne. In this very pro- 


ARABAT, ARABET, or ORBO TEC, a little town 


ARAB V, the principal town of Madura, one of the 
Eaſt Indian iſlands in Aſta. It is ſituated at the bot- 


ever its true breadth be, which is computed from Jod- 
mities, eſpecially on the N. fide, where it runs into a 


and fifth climates, their longeſt day in the S. is about 


to corn, vegetables and water, and conſequently is but 
. thinly peopled. It is bounded by 


nifies a robber ; ſuch as the inhabitants have always 


| Ham Count of Auvergne, who ſucceeded him, be- 


- a peninſula or neck of land about half a quarter of a 


ARABIA, in Hebrew Harab, Hereb, and Erab, by the 


Aſia, reaching from lat. 11 deg. to 30 deg. N. and 
from long. 35 to 60 E. 


A R A 
the year 409, till theſe were conquered by the Franks, 


vinces of Aquitain, and made it a part of his king- 
dom. Lewis the Pious made it a diſtin one, and 
gave it to his ſon Pepin. But Charles the Bald diſ- 
poſſeſſing the ſons of Pepin, beſtowed it on Arnulph 
of Burgundy, in the year 844, whoſe nephew Wil- 


queathed his eſtates to Ebles III. Count of Poitou, 
from whom deſcended Eleanor wife of king Henry 
II. of England, who, in right of his wife, ſucceeded 
to the duchy of Aquitain, and his ſons Richard and 
John poſſeſſed it ſucceſſively after him. But in the 
time of the latter it was ſeized by the French King 
Lewis VIII. in the year 1202: which cauſing bloody 
wars between both nations, it was at length agreed 


King of France, the latter creating the, former Duke 
of Aquitain, and peer of France, that the Engliſh 
ſhould quietly poſſeſs Guienne, bounded on the N. by 


Maine : and from this time the Kings of England 
vince Edward III. defeated and took John King of 
France priſoner. The crown of England enjoyed this 
dignity and country till the time of the unfortunate 
Henry VI. when Charles VII. of France recovered 
Guienne, after a bloody battle won from the. Engliſh 
in 1452. Lewis XI. gave it to his brother. Charles ; 
but he dying without ihe, it returned to the crown | 
of France, of which kingdom it has ever ſince been 
a part. | 


of Crim an European Turkey. It is ſituated 
near the Palus Meœeotis to the eaſtward, and ſtands; on 


league over, which is palliſadoed from fea to ſea. It 
has two caſtles to defend it. Here the Can of Tar- 
tary keeps his ſtud of horſes, which are reckoned to 
amount to about 7000, _ ... | 


4 


tom of a deep bay, eight leagues from the moſt weſt- 
erly land of Java. 


orientals called Arabiſlana, a country of vaſt extent in 


Its dimenſions in length, 
as given by modern geographers, vary greatly. . What- 


da on the W. to Cape Roſelda or Razalgate on the E. 
it is much contracted in the middle and at both extre- 


narrow point between Syria and Paleſtine and Diar- 
becker. Arabia lying between the ſecond, third, fourth, 


fourteen hours and a half, and in the N. eighteen and 
a half, This great diverſity of climates, added to the 
nature of the foil in many parts, renders the coun 

for the moſt part barren, hot and dry, yielding but 
little ſuſtenance either for man or beaſt, with regard 


t of Aſiatic Tur- 
key, namely Paleſtine and Syria Propria on the N. by 
Perſia and its gulph on the E. by the Indian or main 
ocean on the 8. and by the Red - ſea, with the Iſthmus 

of Suez, on the W. | 

Among moſt nations this country hath all along re- 
tained its ancient name; but whence. it had it, is not 
>, wg The juſteſt etymology, which the Jeys alſo 
opt, is from the Hebrew Haraby, which word ſig- 


been : and ſo much have they in all been ad- 
dicted to robbery and plunder, that, as in del Rio 


obſerves, it was as uſual among the Hebrews to call a 
thief an Arabian, as to ſtile a merchant a Canaanite, 
er an aſtronomer a Chaldean. 

This country, though ſo very extenſive, is the beſt 
deſcribed of any in all Aſia. And this is the more re- 
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known, no figure in the world till the decline of the 
Roman Empire; when Heraclius Emperor of the Eaſt, 
making uſe of them againſt the Perſians, cauſed them 
to be inſtructed in the art of war, of which they 
appear to have been utterly ignorant before that 
period. 

It is uſually ſubivided into theſe three parts; 1. 
Arabia Deſerta or Deſert, at this day Beriara or Arden; 
2. Arabia Petræa or Stony, now Barrab; and, 3. Ata- 
bia Feelix or Happy, called alſo Hyaman; which name 
it is ſaid the Saracens gave it. 

Arabia Deſerta extends itſelf from Syria and Arabia 
Petræa to the gulph of Balſora, between the river Eu- 
phrates and the mountains of Arabia Fazlix. It is a 
more level country than Arabia Petræa, but fuller of 
ſands and deſerts, whence it has acquired its name; and, 
if it has any fertile parts, they lie moſtly on that fide 
next the Euphrates. It contains two cities, both 
called by the name of Anna; but that which lies on 
the Euphrates is the moſt conſiderable. The plains 
of ſand are ſo ſpacious and long, as to take up 
twelve days in paſſing them; and travellers are obli- 
ged to direct their courſe by the compaſs, and, with 
their beaſts, ſuffer greatly for want of water, that 
which they find being likewiſe ill-taſted. 

Arabia Petræa derives its name from the city Petra, 
fituated on the lake of Sodom, now called Arach, as 
being built upon rocks. This part has the Red-ſea 
and Egypt to the W. the deſerts of Arabia to thi 
E. Paleſtine and Syria to the N. and a chain of moun- 
tains, which divide it from Arabia Felix, to the 8. 
Beſides, Betra, it contains the cities of Boſtra and Bus- 
ſereth, Mada and Madbah, with Toror Eltor, on the 
Red- ſea. It is thought that the Iſraelites took their 
route this way into the defert, and made their abode 
here for forty years together. It is a very barten 
country. In it are the mountains of Sinai and Horeb, 
which are ſo famous in Scripture. 

Arabia Fœlix, called in Scripture Saba and Sabæa, 
from Saba, Ham's grandſon, extends itſelf from the 
mountains, which ſeparate the two other Arabias, to 
the ocean. Upon the rigbt-hand weſtward, lies the 
Red- ſea or ſea of Mecca, called alſo the Arabian 
gulph; on the left eaſtward is the gulph of Balſora 
and Ormus, called the Perſian gulph; ſouthward, right 
before it, lies the Eaſtern or Indian ſea, called alſo 
the ſea of Arabia: The chief towns of this country 
are, Medina, Mecca, Zibit, Tatach, Almacarana, 

Maroba, Miſſa, Maſeat, Sohar, Bahr, Maſcalat, be- 

ſides many others; ſome of which are under particular 

Princes; and others, a thing rare in Aſia, obſerve a de- 
mocratical government. | 1 20 
Theſe three joined together, conſtitute the largeſt 
peninſula in the world, and in ſome of the hotteſt 
.climates, part of it being under the torrid zone, the 
tropic of Cancer paſſing over Arabia Fœlix. The 
air in · the northern parts is extremely hot during 
the ſummer-months, the ſky then being ſeldom or 
never over- caſt; but on its S. ſide it is much more 
temperate, by reaſon of refreſhing dews, and is in ge- 
neral healthy. ely (10 
The Latin titles annexed to the three Arabias 
ſufficiently indicate the nature of their reſpective ſoils ; 
the Northern or Petræa, being extremely barren, and 
encumbered with huge dreary rocks; the other or 

Deſerta, over- run with vaſt mountains of ſand : but 
the Southern, deſervedly ſtiled the Happy, is bleſ- 

ſed with an excellent foil, which in many places is 

extraordinarily fruitful. Vet in general the whole 
country is but poorly watered, having few ſprings or 
rivers, and theſe ſmall and ſhallow, and very little rain 

or other refreſhments than what is had from the above - 
mentioned dews: ſo that in moſt parts the ground 

does not uce enough ſor the ſupport of its inha- 
bitants. The beſt of it lies on the ſea- coaſt, and along 
the banks of rivers, where the ſoil being more fertile, 
is conſequently better peopled. But here they hold 
moſt of their markets injthe night, by reaſon of the ex- 
treme heat in the day-time. | 

The product of Arabia is aloes, caſſia, ſpikenard, 

frankincenſe, myrrh, manna, and other coſtly gums, 


markable, its inhabitants having made, it is very well 


cinnamon, pepper, cardomum, dates, oranges, lemons, 
pomegranatcs, 
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pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; honey and wax 
in plenty. In their ſeas are found coral, pearl, and a 
ſpecies of cornelian much eſteemed, becauſe eafy to be 
engraved. Among other domeſtic animais in this 
country, the camels, which are very numerous here, 
and of ſingular uſe for carriage, eſpecially the caravans, 
ſeem purpoſely created by Providence for this ſultry 2 
ſoil, where there are ſo many ſandy deſerts, in whic 
no water is to be found in many days travelling. This 
creature is ſo wiſely. formed by the God of nature, 
that it can throw up the liquids in its ſtomach into 
its throat, ſo as not to require water for three days, 
and can ſubſiſt even a fortnight without it. The 
can carry on their backs about ſix hundred - weight, 
which need never be unloaded _— the journey; 
for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and in due 
time they riſe up with their load. Theſe are the car- 
riage-beaſts moſtly in uſe, and eſpecially in their long 
journeys performed in caravans, or numerous troops 
of merchants; with a ſufficient eſcort to guard them 
from the Arabian robbers. They have horſes in this 
country which are very fleet, but ſmall and ill-ſhaped, 
and they are moſtly uſed. by. thoſe plunderers, who 
are exceeding ſwift of foot, as well as their horſes. 
Theſe they bring up to any thing, and are ſuch 
great lovers of them, that they keep their genealogy, 
though they are generally ignorant of their own. 
The Arabs are alſo very ly, and fall upon you before 
you are aware, and are gone before you can think of 
purſuing. * | | 

This odd ſpecies of creatures, hardly deſerving the 
title of human, are all ſwarthy, of a middling ſtature, 
raw-boned, of a wild fierce look, and -very ſwift of 
foot: their voices are effeminate, as well as their diſ- 
poſition. They have no ſettled habitations, - except 
ſuch as live on the ſea-coaſts, where their cities and 
towns are more regularly built and peopled, and they 
are more addicted to trade: whereas thoſe of the in- 
land countries rove about, ſleeping under tents which 
they pitch at night, wherever their conveniency for 
— or their fancy leads them. Afterwards we 
find them to have been intermixed with the Saracens, 
and called by that name, Which ſignifies thieves or 
plunderers, as living upon robbery. | 
As the character given of this people by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, a Roman writer, who lived in the 
4th century, exactly tallies with that of the modern 
=T ſo far as we learn from trayellers, or ſuch” as 
have fallen unluckily into. their hands, it will not 
be foreign to our preſent purpoſe to inſert it here, 

„ They are a people whom we are not to wiſh 
either for our friends or enemies; a martial race, 
half-naked, being clad a little below the waiſt, with 
painted caſſocks, roving up and down on camels and 
fleet horſes, as well in peace as in times of war. 
They are uſed neither to plow, plant or till the 
ground, but wander from place to place, without 
either houſe. or home, or conſtant habitation. They 


are not governed by any laws, nor can they brook" 


any reſtraint, Th 
confined on the ſame ſoil, or under the ſame climate; 
their manner of living being always fleeting. like ra- 
venous vultures, who {natch up their prey in their flight, 
but never tarry or ſtay, if it require any time for 
carrying it oft. Their food is commonly ſuch veni- 
ſon and fowl as they catch, or milk, or ſuch herbs as 
fall in their way; knowing nothing neither of corn or 
wine. Their wives they only hire for a time, who, 
though for a ſhew of marriage, they preſent their 
huſbands with a ſpear and tent, can readily part with 
them whenever they will. Both ſexes are exceſſively 
addicted to luſt. The women are as roving as the 
men, married in one place, and brought to-bed in 
another, leaving their children wherever they are born, 
without any further care about them.“ 

They are ſtill found to be a rude rapacious rabble, 
who always go in, droves, catching all that comes 
within their reach, and fleeing to their hords, like 
beaſts of prey; plundering whole countries and cara- 
vans, and murdering all that make head againſt them. 


The Turks, however, who have ſubdued the greater 
No XVI. 


Thoſe Arabs who live on the borders of Eg 


whom the Turks 


ey cannot even endure to be long 


1 


part of the Arabs, do all they can to curb them. But 
they poſſeſs only a ſmall part of Arabia, and that to- 
wards the N. So that though this country be rec- 
koned under the "Turkiſh government, yet it may be 
ſaid more properly to be under their protection than 
dependance. The Cherif of Mecca, who is reckoned 
a deſcendant of Mahomet, holds {till very Jarge do- 
minions ; and many other Princes. in that country 
look upon themſelves as independant. Thoſe in Ara- 
bia Feelix are indeed kept under ſome curb, by the 
Turkiſh galleys on the Red fea. But the reſt are 
left to rove on the mountainous parts, ſome in the 
deſerts of Lybia and Thebais; others on the fron- 
tiers of Idumea, Syria, Paleſtine, &c. Theſe the 
Turkiſh Baſhaws endeavour all they can to ſuppreſs, 
and they often cut off ſuch as fall into their hands, 
But great numbers of them till ſubſiſt there, by re- 
tiring into ſuch mountains and deſerts as no army 
can come at them. Some of them nearer to Syria 
are ſomethirig more orderly, and maintam themſelves 


by making of potaſh, and are Mahometans of the 


Abulmazar ſect. But the reſt, more out of their reach, 


having ſupplies of ber tp! and fire-arms from 
Perſia to annoy the Turks, are the moſt to be dreaded. 


pt are 
the pooreſt and moſt miſerable, except ſome few to 


ive lands to defend the fronteirs 
— the reſt. The Grand Signior, it is ſaid, keegs 
ays' 30,000. men in pay, for defending againſt 


them the pilgrims which go to Mecca and Medina, 


as alſo the carayans ; and for the fame intention he 
makes very conſiderable preſents to the above-men- 
tioned Cherif, : | f 

Tho' what has been ſaid may be juſtly looked upon 
as the character of the far greater part of the Arabs, 
yet many of them, ſpecially ſuch as live in towns, 
who apply themſelves to trades and commerce, to arts 


and ſciences, generally excel in theſe. And this is 
more particularly true with regard to the ancient Ara- 


bians, whoſe extraordinary performances in phyſic, 
aſtronomy, and the mathematics, ſhew them to have 


been men of mr genius, application and induſtry. 
They are to | 


is day allowed to be very ingenious, 
ſubtile, witty and generous, great admirers of poetry 
and rhetoric: but on the other hand very ſuperſtitious, 
much addicted to aftrology, and vindictive. With re- 
gard to their living altogether upon plunder, the Iſh- 
maelites in particular are ſo far from being aſhamed 
of it, that they think themſelves the only nation which 
is entitled to that way of living, as Abraham the fa-, 
ther of their progenitor is recorded to have ſent him 
away without any portion: whence they infer, that 
he fett that ſon, when he ſent him out, the whole 


world to range in at pleaſure. It ſhould be remem- 


bered, that the figures which we uſe in arithmetic 
are not only allowed to haye been invented by them, 
but retain alſo their ancient form. 

To the character of the Arabians in general it may 
be added, that they are of a melancholy; thoughtful 
turn; they are ſober, frugal, and contented with lit- 
tle ; ſour milk is a delicious drink among them. They 
have a meagre look, and wear their beards long, look- 
ing upon them as ſacred ; and for that reaſon they 
perfume thoſe of 'their gueſts in token of their great 
eſteem for them. They ſwear alſo by their beards ; 
and look upon it as a great injury to have any body 


touch them. 


The common language uſed in the three Arabias is 
the Arabeſque or corrupt Arabic; which is not only 
uſed in this country, but with ſome variation of dia- 
lect, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, over a great part of the 
Eaft. The true ancient Arabic, which is a fort of dia- 
le& of the Hebrew, is only taught in the ſchools, as 
Greek and Latin among us, being underſtood only by 
the learned, but ſo far underſtood in general as to be uſed 
by all the Mahometans in their worſhip. They are x 
fond of it, and look upon it as the language whic 
was ſpoken by Adam and Eve in paradiſe. In it the 
Alcoran was wfitten, and therefore they will not ſuf- 
fer it to be read in any other. This indeed is a fine 
ancient language; and their letters are joined to- 
Qq gether, 
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ing ſubdued by the Turks, they all embraced his 


. telopes mentioned ſo often in their h 
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-namely, Thannouk, Bahera, and Naclab, had embra- 


founded ſeveral monarchies and ſeparate governments. 


leck, the grandſon o 


| regs 2 in their flight from Egypt. And of -- theſe 
branch, and are recorded to have lived in tents, like 


the latter were at length totally extirpated, accord- 


part of Arabia, and had fallen very early into the method 
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gether, ſeyeral of them being only diſtinguiſhable by 
ints. | 
" Chriſtianity was firft preached among them by St. 
Paul, and ſome others of his eminent diſciples. St. 
Jude alſo preached in this country: ſo. that Arabia 
received the light of the goſpel from the earlieſt time ; 
but in many parts of it was much clouded, if not to- 
tally eclipſed, long before the grand impoſter Maho- 
met, their countryman, appeared. And upon-theirbe- 


religion, as moſt ſuited to their depraved inclina- 
tions. 

In ancient days they were all idolaters ; and Hero- 
dotus tells us, that they acknowledged but two deities: ; 
namely, Bacchus, and the cæleſtial Venus; the for- 
mer they called Urotolt, and the latter Alilat ; both 
which names ſeem from their etymology to ſignify no 
other than the Sun and Moon, Hence Alexander the 
Great was very defirous to have conquered them, 
if poſſible, that he might be worſhipped by them as 
a third deity, But the modern Arabs, who are de- 
ſcended from Iſhmael, acquaint us with many other 
deities, whoſe names varied according to the ſeveral 


bleflings they enjoyed or prayed for; and it is not un- 


likely that theſe were ſome of the planets. It is like- 
wiſe not improbable, that they kgs en the two an- 
iſtories, and which 

were at length preſented to the. temple of Mecca. 
They are accuſed alſo by Chriſtian authors, as well 
as by ſeveral of their own, that they paid a ſort of 
ſhip to a black ſtone, which has ſince been fixed 

in the portico of that temple. The Arabs are divi- 
ded by their own writers, into Gentile and Moſleman 
or Muſſulman. The former are ſtiled Arabs of the 
times of ignorance; and the others, the faithful, or 
true believers. With regard to the Chriſtian religion, 
they themſelves acknowledge, that three of their tribes, 


ced it : and add, that the firſt of theſe having quarrel- 


led with its neighbours on account of their religion, | 


went and ſettled in the province of 
Perſic gulph. 1 tin#* £194 

This country was firſt peopled by Chus, the ſon 
of Cham or Ham, whoſe el pread themſelves 
over Arabia Petræa and Arabia Felix, where they 


im, on the 


But the learned Bochart makes thoſe of Arabia Fœ- 


lix to be deſcended from Joan the Son of Shem ;| 


and the other two, namely, the Stony and Deſert, 
from the aforeſaid Cuſh, They no doubt have been 


greatly intermixed with other nations, and they are | 


accordingly ſtiled by the Prophet Jeremiah, chap, xxy. 


« The mixed people that dwell in the wilderneſs.” | 


Afterwards the Midianites, ſons of Abraham, by Ke- 
turah, the Iſhmaelites deſcended from the ſame patri- 
arch, by Agar or Hagar, and the- poſterity of Ame- 
Eſau, grew up to mighty na- 

tions and kingdoms in Arabia Petræa. The Midi- 
anites (a different branch of Midian's family, from 
that in Paleſtine) dwelt in that part of Arabia conti-' 
guous to Egypt, and had probably preſerved the worſhip 
of the true God, when Moſes retired thither on his ſlay- 
ing an Egyptian, and where he married the daughter of 
ethro, who was Prince and Prieſt of that country. 
is laſt therefore was very aſſiſting to the Jewith 
lawgiver and people, when they paſſed through his 


the Kenites, mentioned often in Scripture, and eſ- 
teemed always as friends to the Ifraelites, were a 


the generality of the Arabs. The Amalekites, ſworn; 
enemies to the Iſraelites, who after many defeats from 


ing to God's expreſs. command, were ſeated likewiſe 


in this country; and what remained undeſtroyed of | 


them, were wholly blended with the Arabs and Sara- 
cens, and even the name of them buried in theirs. 
The Iſhmaelites were very powerful alſo, and formed 
twelve diſtin& petty kingdoms, the Princes of each 
being deſcended from one of the twelve ſans of Iſh- 
mae]. Theſe had ſpread themſelves over the greateſt 
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of trading into Egypt. and carrying thither ſpices, 
balms, frankincenſe, myrrh, balm, opium, and othet 
coſtly merchandiſe. And theſe are obſcrved likewiſe 
to have travelled in troops or caravans, and uſed ca- 
mels for carriage. But as very few of them carried 
on that trade, ſo the reft lived tike ſome of the Arabs 
on plunder, and like them were a vagabond race, 
whoſe hand was againſt every man, and every man's 
againſt them, according to the Angel's prediction, in 
Geneſis xvi. concerning Hhmael their progenitor, And 
from them came the Saracens, who were the ſame 
nation with them, though under a different name. 

They uſed to circumciſe all their males at thirteen 
years old, becauſe Iſhmael was circumciſed at that 
age, according to Genefis xvii, "Theſe people were 
from him firſt called Iſnmaelites, next Haggarens, and 
at laſh Saracens, chuſing rather, ſays Collier, to be 
called after the miſtreſs than the maid. They call 
themſelves the nobleſt people in the world, and for that 
reaſon match with no other. 

The barrenneſs of that part of Arabia bordering on 
Idumea, Chaldea, or Egypt, may be à natural rea- 
ſon, why it never was conquered by the great monar- 
chies of antiquity, or by Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
or Turks; ſince otherwiſe the ſpices, balm, gums, 
and other valuable productions of Arabia Fcelix, with 
which they were all ſufficiently acquainted, would un- 
queſtionably have tempted ſome of them to ſuch an 
enterprize. But the latter part of the propheſy juſt 
mentioned, which ſays, that Iſhmael'ſhoul&hrve in the 
face of all his brethren, and which hath been always 
underftood of their remaining unconquered, has been 


their greateſt ſecurity : ſo that though their country 


hath been frequently attempted, yet it has been always 
without ſucceſs, Accordingly Alexander the Great 
had-intended to try his — arms againſt it, but 
was prevented by death. Auguſtus ſent an arm 
againſt it out of Levpe ; but the exceſſive heat of the 
air, and drought of the ſoil, ſo affected them, that, 
after the firſt defeat, they were forced to return, Both 
this Emperor and | ſome of his ſucceſſors have been 
complimented with the conqueſt of it. But it is welt 
known, that they found out an eaſy way of challeng- 
ing countries which they never ſubdued, and triumph- 
ing over nations that never ſubmitted to them. 8 ; "Ins 
it is an opinion ſtill generally received, that they never 
were conquered, but were under their own govern- 
ment, though divided into many kingdoms, ſtates, 
tribes, &c. till the grand impoſtor Mahomet appeared, 
who, by broaching his new religion, laid the founda- 
tion for a new monarchy. See Turkey. Since 
which time this religion found ſo many votaries, that 
it ſpread itſelf over the greateſt part of Aſia and 
Africa, and even ſome conſiderable provinces of Eu- 
rope : for they were his diſciples, who had founded 
the four great empires of Turkey, Perſia, Morocco, 
and Fez, and of the Great Mogul ; to ſay nothing of 
the many countries they occupy in India, in all which 
Mahometaniſm is univerſally profeſſed : though they have 
divided-into innumerable ts, ſome of which vaſtly 
differ from, and bear each other a more inveterate 
hatred, than to thoſe of any other religion or nation 
whatever. It will not be impertinent to our preſent 
purpoſe, to give here a ſhort account of the riſe and 
progreſs of this new religion, and its author. 
Mohammed, or, as he is commonly called among us, 
Mahomet, was a perſon of obſcure birth, and mean 
fortune, Who, getting into the ſervice of a wealthy 
merchant at Mecca, and, after his death, into the fa- 
vour of his widow, ſo far as to take him for her fecond 
huſband, he acquired at once a plentiful eſtate, 
which he improved for ſome years, by driving a con- 
ſiderable trade with it. Having had but a mean edu- 
cation, he was very illiterate; Par he ſo far made up 
this defect, by unmeaſurable ambition, and ſome ſhare 
at leaſt of cunning, if not genius, that he quickly had 
the repucation of a prophet and lawgiver, _—_— a 
people univerſally corrupted and depraved. The fall- 


ing; ſickneſs to which he was ſubject, it is ſaid, greatly 


contributed to facilitate his deſigns, by his pretendin 

thoſe fits to be ſupernatural, or rather divine tranſ- 

ports, in which his ſoul was at ſuch times carried up 
F * to 
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to heaven, and he converſed with the Deity: And the 


pidgeon which he had trained to peck out of his ear, 
gave no ſmall countenance to his illuſions, gaining 
ground among the people. One Sergius a Greek 
monk, baniſhed his country for Neſtorianiſm, and a 
perſon of more learning than honeſty, became inti- 
mately acquainted with him; and, by the help of a 
Renegado Jew, he was aſſiſted in forming his new re- 
ligion, which was an odd medley of Arianiſm, Juda- 
iim, and Genitiliſm, but fo artfully blended, that it 
had the appearance of a new religion, not ſo much 
founded upon, as levelled againſt the other three. 

The ground of this pretended revelation was, that 
the Heathen had miſerably corrupted themſelves by 
their polytheiſm and idolatries. That the Jews like-- 
wiſe, who had received the law of Moſes, inſtead of 
keeping, had perverted it ; upon which account God 
had ſent his next great prophet Jeſus, to inforce on 
them the true obſervance of the Moſaic law, and to 
inſtruc them in a more ſublime doctrine than that of 


the Jews; but that this Prophet having been re- 


ected alſo by the Jews, and his doctrine corrupted: 
by the Chriſtians, God had now ſent his laſt and 
greateſt Prophet Mahomet, with a new and more ex- 
cellent law, the acceptance and obſervance of which 
he ſhould enforce, not by miracles, as Jeſus and Moſes 
had done, but by the power of the ſword. Thus, by 
acknowledging Moſes to be a prophet and lawgiver, 
he ſtrove to gain the Jews z by granting Jeſus Chriſt 


to be a {till greater Prophet,; which was nearly all that 
the Arians acknowledged him to be, he was likely to 


gain many of them; and his declaring himſelf ſo pe. 
remptorily againſt the uſe of images in churches; he 
obliged the Iconoclaſtes, which two ſects of Chriſ- 
tians having been driven .out of the Roman empire 
became , very numerous and turbulent in Arabia. 
Again, by his allowance of polygamy, and the grati- 
fication of other carnal and irregular. appetites, as well 
as by means of the pleaſures: which he promiſed to 
them in his paradiſe,. he captivated the libertines and 
effeminate perſons of the age; inſomuch that he found 
the number of his followers increaſe much 'beyond 
his expeRation 3 though he ſtill depended Es 9 
on his laſt and - moſt cogent. argument, the ſword, 
which would effectually force into his religion ſuch as 


the other means could not prevail on to become his | 


converts. p 


. This laſt expedient, he not only made uſe of him- 


ſelf, wherever the others failed, but he has alſo ſtritly | 


enjoined it to all his votaries : at the ſame time pro- 
miſing to all that loſt their lives in that ſervice, a 
culiar ſort of beatitude in the other -world, and ſuch 
as could not fail to inſpire them with a more than 
ordinary zeal for the. propagation. of his doctrine, by 
the moſt ſevere and inhuman methods. The magiſ- 
trates of Meeca, however, were ſo alarmed at the 


ſetting up of this bold pretender for himſelf, and his 
_ pfoſelytes, that they iſ- 


uncommon ſucceſs in 
ſued out an order for having him ſeized. But upon 
his receiving timely notice of it, he fled to Medina, 


before it was put in execution; and there propagated | 


his doctrine with ſuch ſurprifing facility and quickneſs, 
hat it foon ſpread itſelf on all ſides. About this time, 
it happened that the Saracens, who had ſerved the 


Chriſtian Emperors in ſome of their wars àgainſt the 
Perſians, not thinking themſelves ſufficiently rewarded, | 


grew to ſuch a height of diſcontent, that they went 
and ſeized upon Damaſcus, which they made the ſeat, 
of their government, and it continued ſo for ſever} 
centuries, "Theſe readily fell in afterwards with Ma- 


homet's doctrine, as moſt agreeable to their licentious | 


wy life, and made him Emperor of Arabia. 

ahomet ſeeing himſelf thus raiſed and powerfully 
ſupported, took upon him the title of Cherif or Ca- 
liph, which ſignifies both a Prince and High Prieſt. 
Others fay that he did not aſſume this title, but that it 
was takertby his ſucceſſor. However, this new monarch 
began his rejgn in the. year, of Chriſt 622; and not 
only ſtrongly eſtabliſhed his throne, but alſo greatly 


enlarged his dominions before his death, which hap- 
pened ten years after. | 


— 


0 


| 


| 


His ſucceſſor's Ubabeze 


r's ſhort reign of two years 
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did not permit him to make any great conqueſts, But 
the next, who was named Omar or Hawmar, ſubdued 
Perſia, Egypt, Paleſtine, and part of Syria, and Meſo- 
tamia To Omar ſucceeded Oſmin or Oſman, who 
added Barbary to his other dominions, and raiſed that 
empire to the greateſt height it ever arrived at from 
the æra of Mahomet ; for by that time they began 
to divide into parties and form various diſſenſions. Hali, 
Mahomet's kinſman, claimed the government, which 
after ſome hard ſtruggles he obtained, but was ſhortly 
after murdered - by Oſman; whoſe ſucceſſor again 
mounting the throne, made ſome further additions 
to their old conqueſts, particularly Aſia Minor, Ar- 
menia, and Meſopotamia ; all which, within the ſpace 
of a hundred years, became ſubject to the Mahometan 
Saracens, together with the other countries above- 
mentioned. A ſwift progreſs indeed] but ſuch as di- 
vine Providence had pleaſed to permit, as a juſt puniſh- 
ment for the great enormities which had crept into 
the Eaftern empire. Mahomet II. of that name, and 
the 26th Caliph, about the year-of Chriſt 760, re- 
harte which is either 


* 


moved the imperial feat to 
the ahcietit Babylon, or a city built upon its ruins, 
and ſituated on the Tigris, in the province of Hurat. 
About a hundred years after this tranſaction, Egypt 
revolted, and ſet up a Caliph of its own, to whom the 
Arabians on that fide ſubmitted. But that race, after 
a ſeries of 300 years, was entirely routed by the Turks; 
and theſe again by the Mamalucks, who held the go- 
vernment for the ſpace of about 250 years: till at 
length, both Egypt, and all the other dominions bf that 
Mamaluck Caliphate; were ſubdued to the "Turkiſh 
empire by Sultan Selim I. in the 1517. With 
regard to the Turks, who ſo long poſſeſſed all the 


" Saracenic empire, ſee TurcomaNIA, their original 


* 
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country. It will ſuffice to ſay here, that they are 
ſtrict believers in Mahomet, and annually make pilgri- 
mages, out of their high veneration for this country, 
to Medina, the city where their falſe prophet lies 
buried; and alſo to Mecca, the place' of his na- 


tivity / e e. | 5 
Thie zra or date uſed among the Arabians is the 
Hegita, being the famous flight of the impoſtor Ma- 
homet, from Mecca to Medina, on account of the 
order ifſued by the magiſtrates of the former city for 
apprehending him, and which is uſually placed in the 
r of Chriſt 622. They had anciently very potent 
rinces, who made war againſt the Arians, Egyp- 
tians, Perſians, Romans, Jews, and Grecians z and, 
under their Caliphs of the Saracen race, acquired a 


_ command in Aſia and Africa, as has been fhewn- 
abe. 4.23% | | 
The>Arabians adhere now to Melick's interpreta- 


tions of the Alcoran, though ſome follow Odman or 
Oſman; But the Arabians of Africa have ſet up 
above fixty different ſes. Amongſt the Arabians of 
Afia are fome Greek Chriſtians, towards the Mounts 
Sinai, and Horeb, the Red fea, and the deſerts of 
Arabia Petræa, and Deferta.; but few or none in 
Arabia Flix, unleſs it be at Maſcat and Galaſat, 
and in ſome other places belonging to the Portu- 

Sn 4 12 | 

pa” Arabia two councils were holden, the firſt againſt 
Beryllus Biſhop of Boſtra, who denied that Chriſt had 
a diſtinct eſſence from the Father, before his incar- 
nation, from which Origen reclaimed him, about the 
year 229. Another council was held about the year 
240, againſt ſome Biſhops, who maintained that the 
ſoul died and roſe again with the body: which tenet 
Origen alſo refuted. | | 
After this general account of Arabia, we come 
now to treat more diſtinctly of it, with regard to its 
threefold diviſion, into Deſert, Stony, and Happy. 
- ARABIA DESERTA, or FIRST ARABIA, gene- 

rally by the moderns called Berii, Arbiſtan, and Beri- 
ara, was by ancient geographers placed as bounded 

by the Trachonitis on the W. the kingdom of Da- 

maſcus on the N. whence that capital of Syria, and its 

territory, is ſometimes reckoned part of Arabia. On 

its moſt nothern limits it had Syria and Meſopo- 

tamia, and on the S. and E. Arabia Flix. But ac- 
cording to modern geography, and the names now in 


. 
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- uſes it is bounded on the E. by the province of Diar- 
beckr, or the ancient Meſopotamia, and the Perſian 
territory of Hierak; on the W. by Paleſtine, or 
Sowrie, otherwiſe Souriſtan, and Arabia Petræa; on 
the N. by the river Farat or the Euphrates, which 
parts it from Diarbeckr, and by Palmyrene or part of 
Syria; and on the S. by Arabia Fœlix, from which it 
is divided by a long chain of mountains. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country. were the 
poſterity of Hua, the ſon of Nahor, and of Abraham's 
ſons by Keturah. It is alſo reckoned to be the 
country where holy Job dwelt, and from which the 
Eaſtern wiſe-men, or Magi, came with preſents to 
worſhip the Great Meſſiah, when in the manger ; (ſee 
Frederick Spanheim's hiſtory of Job). Among thoſe were 
intermixed likewiſe ſome tribes of the Edomites, who 
were the deſcendants of Eſau, ſince called Idumeans; 
of the Moabites, Midianites, Itureans, Amalekites, 
Nabatheans, &c. Here the Iſraelites, after paſſing the 
Red ſea, ſojourned for the forty/years they wandered 
in the wilderneſs ;, ſo that it became the ſcene of in- 
numerable miracles, both of mercy and judgement, per- 
formed by the Divine Providence, thro the mediation 
of their great lawgiver Moſes; particularly thoſe of 
the divine law given him from Mount Sinai, with ſo 
auguſt, and, at the ſame time, dreadful ſolemnity; of 
manna, which continued falling down from heaven, 
in order to feed thoſe refractory and murmuring rebels, 
during their ſo long abode here; of the miraculous 
ſtream, which came guſhing from the rock to allay 
their tllirſt; the evident veſtiges of which fiſſure or 
diſruptions in the rock at that very place, Dr. Clay- 
ton, Biſhop of Clogher, in his Defence of Chriſtianity, 
ſays: are ſl viſible even to this day: beſides: many 
other prodigies well known, all which manifeſted a 
divine interpoſition in their favour. Moſes properly 
called it the Wilderneſs or Deſert; for ſuch it really 
vas in general, being interſected almoſt every 

where: by high barren mountains; and many of its 

ins no other than vaſt tracts of ſands and 
heaths, through which travellers muſt not only 
proviſions; but ſteer their courſe by the ſtars and the 
mariner's compaſs. Ginland Melchior, who went 
over ſome of theſe, tells us, that neither men, beaſts, 
birds, or trees, graſs, or paſture, are to be ſeen; or 
any thing but waſte ſands and c mountains; but 
that the lands lying on the E. ide, along the river 
Euphrates, afford both plants and food for the inhabi- 
tants of divers cities and tqwns ſituated in that part. 
There are ſome plains and valleys alſo, which feed 
great numbers of ſnheep and goats, and the like ſmall 
cattle that love to brouze on ſuch dry lands. With 
regard to horſes, cows or oxen, hogs, &c. theſe re- 
quiring another ſort of food, could find no ſuſtenance 
here; only camels can ſubſiſt in theſe parts, and are 
bred in great numbers: whence it was that thoſe an- 
cient inhabitants were induced to lead a migratory and 
vagabond life, without cities, houſes, or any fixed ha- 
bitation, pitching their tents where they found moſt 
convenient: paſture for their + {mall cattle,” the milk 
ot which was, for the-moſt part, their principal food. 
But as hence they were not furniſhed with ſufficient 
and conſtant ſupplies, they were obliged to make : uſe 
of the hoſtile as well as roving method, and live in part 
upon the plunder of ſuch as fell in their way; and: 
therefore they ſhifted their habĩtations the oftener, to 
go in queſt of new prey. On account of their living 
thus in tents, the old raphers have ſtiled them 
Scenites. but they call themſelves Bedoni or Be- 
douins, from the Arabic word Bedoat, which denotes 
a deſert or level country. T A 

They commonly look for freſh. paſture, particularly 

near places where they can find water for themſelves 


and their cattle ; and when that is eaten up, ſeek. out | 


for freſh. Their fear of being ſurpriſed, as living 
upon plunder, makes them ſhift their abodes ſooner 
than otherwiſe: they would. From the high opi- 
nion which they have of their extraction, they think 
it below them to follow any mechanic employ- 
ment, or even cultivate the lands; ſo that are 
wholly taken up in riding, and feeding their flocks; 
They — to none but their on | 


* 


| 


and the 2 or river. 
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Emirs or Princes; and ſeldom or ever have any com- 
merce, much leſs alliance, with the "Purks, Moors, 
&c. Whom they look upon as uſurpers of their inhe- 
ritance, and as baſtards. The Turks claiming no do- 
minion, except over a few of them towards the N. 
which pay the Porte ſome ſmall acknowledgement for 
its protection, leave the reſt to do as they will; and, 
as has been above hinted, they even pay an annual 
tribute to them, eſpecially to the Caliph of Mecca, 
that they may ſpare plundering the caravans and pil- 
grims, which paſs to and from that city. Theſe Emirs 
have each Cheichs under them-more or leſs, accordin 
to the extent of their dominions, who are a kind of 
ſub-governors. Cheich denotes: an elder, and is 
equally applied to men of learning as well as theſe go- 
vernors. The lattet are lords over à certain number 
of families, out of hich they chuſe the ſoldiery, both 
for their plundering-expeditions, and for guarding 
their camps. In other reſpects theſe Bedoni value 
themſelves much for their fidelity aud hoſpitality, eſpe- 
cially to ſuch as put themſelves under their protec- 
tion. , 

The Arabs weapons in general are the ſpear, ſword, 
an iron-club, and ſometimes a hatchet ire-arms of 
any kind are never uſed, except by ſuch of them as lie 
towards Perſia, whence, as has been hinted, they are 
ſupplied to annoy the Turks; for it is death to an 


of the Sultan's ſubjects to furniſh them, The Arabs 


in moſtf the other parts · in this country are ſo little 


uſed to gun- poder, that the noiſe and even ſmoak 


of -it throw them into a panic; but they are expert 
markſmen with their ſpear and darts, and are common| 

well- mounted. And generally with the beſt of chell 
horſes their Emirs preſent the Grand Sultan; and this 


is all the tribute they pay him. 


Some of theſe Bedoni having ſpread themſelves as 
far as Egypt, commonly encamp between the cities 

5 They live like gypſies among us, 
roving about with their wives, chilken and cattle. 
'The children 1 z the women wear only a 
kind of blue long ſhift, - and the men a coarſe linen 
jacket, reaching Go to their knees. "They all pro- 
feſs Mahometaniſm ; but without troublin ir heads 
much about the various interpretations of the Alcoran. 
They keep the feaſts and faſts of the Turkiſh law with 
great exactneſs, uſing the ſame waſhings and hours of 
prayer as the reſt do. At the circumciſion of their 
children they make great rejoicings, commonly facri- 
fieing an ox or a few ſheep, giving away the fleſh to the 
poorer ſort. - They are very civil it is ſaid, to Chriſ- 
tians, whom they ſuffer to live among them with all 
freedom: ſo that to ſee their hoſpitable behaviour in 
their communities, and meet them on the highway in 
their plundering excurſions, one would not take them 
to 200 ſame people. ; 
They have neither laws, lawyers, nor judges, the 
Cheichs reconciling all differences among 1 and 
to the Emir they appeal from their ſentence. They 
affect extraordinary gravity in their diſcourſe and de- 
portment, and look upon the beard as a diſtinguiſhing 
gift of Providence; and that no greater puniſhment 
can be inflicted upon them, than cutting it off. Wives 
ſhew their reſpect to their huſbands, children to their 


— and friends to each other, by kiſſing their 


ds. To aſcertain the genealogy of their horſes, 
eſpecially thoſe of an extraordinary © breed, they call 
witneſſes to every ſoal that is dropped; their pedigree, 
colour, marks, & c. are regiſtered by a Cheich or man 
of letters: all which is faithfully produced and at- 
teſted, when the creature comes to be ſold : and ſome 
of them bear a very high price, and bring from 1000 
to 2000 crowns. For this reaſon they are very ſolici- 


tous, as was ſaid before, about the genealogy of their 


; horſes: but as to their own, if they only know from 
what root they have ſprung, and who was their father 
and grandfather, they mind no more. 
Arabia Deſerca is ſubdivided into three principali- 
ties, namely, I. Anna 2. Argia, and 3. Chayebeda. 
The capinal of each have alſo the fame names. 
PETR AA; the moſt weſterly province of 
the three; now called Das-lik Arabiſtan by the Turks, 
Barraab Arabiſtan by the natives, and by others . 
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labab; but moſt commonly the beglerbergate of Boſre, 
from its capital of the fame namæ. It is bounded o¹ 
the N. by Syria and Paleſtine on the E. by Arabia 
Deſerta, and part of Arabia Fœlix, which alſo bounds 
it on the S. and on the W. by the Red fea, and the 
Iſthmus of Suez or Egypt. Its extent from N. to S. 
is reckoned about 180 miles, and from E. to W. 150. 
It includes part of ancient Idumea to the N. and 
ſome extend it a good way into the territory of Mecca 
to the S. The northern part of Arabia Petræa is full 
of barren mountains ; for which reaſon it is but poorly 
inhabited, and is under the Turks In the beglerbergate 
of Cairo; but the ſouthern is both fertile and well- 
inhabited, being governed by Princes of its own, ex- 
cept in ſome places on the coaſt. It is alſo more fre- 
quented, for the ſake of trade: but anciently it was 
more famed for the deferts of Zin, Paran, &c. in 
which the Iſraelites ſo long wandered, 

The reaſon of its name Petræa has been ſhewn 
above. This country is called alſo in ancient author: | 
Syria, Sobal, and Zobal ; by others, as Joſephus, St. 
Jerom, &c. Nabathea, and Nabathene, either from Na- 
bajoth the firſt- born of Iſhmael ; or rather from Na- 
zutha, which ſome geographers ſay was its metropolis 
before Petræa became fo. However, though in moſt 
reſpects it reſembles Arabia Deſerta, for its ſtony, 
ſandy, waſte, and barren grounds : yet in ſome parts 
It affords ſufficient maintenance for cattle, the milk of 
which and camel's flefh are the principal food of the 


inhabitants. But ſome particular tracts are uninhabited 
and impaſſable. gs | 


III. ARABIA FOELIX. This province, which is by 
far the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of the three, the 
inhabitants call Yeman, Yoman, and Hayaman, from 
one of its largeſt diſtricts, which gives name to all the 
reſt, It has been entitled felix or happy, from its un- 
common mas and continual verdure, It was an- 
ciently called Saba, Sabea, and Seba, by the ſacred 
writers, Joſephus, and St. ſerom, from Seba the ſon ot 
Cuſh, and grandſon of Ham (Gen. x.), who founded 
acity, calling it by his own name, and was anciently fa- 
mous for its opulence, eſpecially in gold and ſilver. This 
Arabia Flix lies to the S. of the other two, and is ſur- 
rounded on all the three remaining ſides by the ſea ; 
namely, the Red ſea on the W. the gulph of Perſia 
and Ormus on the E. and the ocean or Arabian ſea on 
the 8. The ancients not only called it the Happy, 
but added the title of Sacred, on account of its aro- 
matic gums and fragrant woods uſed in ſacrifices. par- 
ticularly frankincenſe, myrrh, aloes, nard. cinna- 
mon, caſfia, cedar, and other odoriferous woods; which 
are here ſo plentiful, that the natives uſe them. for 
common fuel. . 
From the high praiſes which the ancients have given 
the country in their accounts of this Arabia, one 
would take it for the richeſt and moſt delightful, tract 
on the whole globe. According to them it not only 
py the — coftly gums and plants, 
eſides a vaſt variety of precious drugs, medicinal 
ſhrubs, herbs, &c. but alſo abundance of gold and 
ſilver, beſides the baſer metals and minerals, diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, ſardonixes, and a great many other 
precious ſtones, of exquiſite beauty and diverſity of 
colours. The ſea likewiſe afforded the-groateſt quan- 
tity of ſhells and richeſt pearls. It alſo exceeded all 
other countries in the fertility of its ſoil, and immenſe 
produce of grain, wine, oil; and the moſt delicious fruits 
and ſpices of all forts. For, according to Strabo, corn 
was ſown there twice a year, and yielded a prodigious 
increaſe ; and ſo did every thing elſe in proportion. 
It had a vaſt number of rich and opulent. cities, be- 
ſides towns and villages; and it was reckoned the moſt 
populous province in all Aſia. And it was in ſuch 
eſteem among the Romans, even ſo late as Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, that the high panegyric which he 
gives upon it, concludes, © Befides moſt wholeſome 
* ſprings of medicinal waters, they enjoy the. benefit 
* of many brooks and rivers very pure and clear, and 


a temperature of air exceeding healthy. . But were 


the reſt of the character he gives of this country to 


1 from the laſt article, what he ſays mult 
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go for nothing : for the air and climate cannot be dit- 
terent from what it was in his time; and how he 
ſhould extol the temperature of a country lying two 
parts in three within the tropics, is not eaſy to be 
conceived. What this author ſays of trading-towns, 
and commodious harbours, might indeed be true then z 
but the caſe is quite altered ſince: for the Red. ſea 
was very much reſorted to by merchant ſhips, before 
the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, and the paſ- 
ſage that way to the Indies was found out; fo that 
Arabia was the mart where all the commodities brought 
from India, China, and the Indian iflands, were ſold 
to the merchants of Egypt and Barbary, and carried 
by the latter over land to Cairo, and other ports in 
the Mediterranean, to which the Engliſh, Venetians, 
and other European nations reſorted, to take theſe 
off their hands. But at preſent, as Indian and Per- 
ſian goods are brought directly to us by ſea, out 
commerce with Arabia is for that reaſon conſiderably 
decreaſed; : | | 

However, if this account, given by the ancient 
writers, be really true, and not taken upon truſt, it at 
leaſt ſhews how ſurpriſingly the face. of things has 
altered ſince; for at this time no ſuch extraordinary 
fecundity, much leſs that great numbers of cities and in- 
habitants, appears, only in ſome few detached ſpots, 
which bear but a very imall proportion with the . reſt : 
for the midland being ſandy or mountainous, the ſea- 
coaſts and. lands along the banks and rivers are the 
only places which deſerve the name of fertile or 
happy, except when put in the ſcale with the Arabia 
Deſerta and Petræ a. n 

In this reſpect indeed it may wel] enough deſerve 
thoſe titles, were it only for its fine ſpices and odori- | 


ferous plants, particularly its frankincenſe, which is 
+ peculiar to this country, and found in great abundance 
almoſt every where in it. To this may be added the 


coffee-trees, which, we are told, are only to be found 

in three or four diſtricts of the province of Leman 
Proper, and which grow in its mountainous parts. 
It produces alſo abundance of other exquiſite fruits; 


is watered with fine ſprings, refreſhed with agreeable 


breezes, and has a conſtant verdure all the year round; 
But even in this province ſome parts are almoſt as 


barren as the Arabia Petraa or Deſerta, producing 


nothing for thirty or forty miles together, eſpecially 
where it runs contiguous to the Red ſea; | 
The inhabitants divide Arabia Fatlix into the ſix 
following, diſtricts, namely, ' Yeman, Higiaz, Teha- 
man, Negid, Jemaman, and Baharcin : and under 
the firſt of theſe, which is by much the largeſt of 
the ſix, are reckoned theſe four provinces, ' Hadra, 
Oman, Saba, and Nora or Xehra: but anciently it 
was divided into a vaſt many nations, the moſt con- 


ſiderable of which were, according to Ptole 


my, the 
fifty-ſeven following, Rhamyditæ, Sideni; 5 


Arræ, 


Bannabari, Arſæ, Cunedocolpitæ, Caſſanitæ, Eliſſari, 


Homeritz, Adramitæ, Saltralitæ, Iehthiopagi, Maccæ, 


Nareti CEtz, Gerzi, Themi, Leaniti, Abuczi, Sce- 


nitæ or Scenites, Lhaditæ, Saraceni, Thamydeni, Na- 
patæi, Athritæ, Mnaſemanes, Vadeni Læeni, Aſta- 
geni, Jolyſitæ, Calanitæ, Thannetæ, Manitæ, Sala- 

peni, Meier Minzi, Doſareni; Mocoreæ, Sabæi, 
Anchitæ, Melangitæ, Dachareni, Zeeritæ, Blintæi, 
Omanitæ, Cattabeni, Jobaritzez Allumeotæ, Spanitæ, 
Bithibanitæ, Chatrammitæ, Rabanitæ, Maſonitæ, Sa- 
ritæ, Sappharitæ, Rhathini, and Maphoritæ. For 
further particulars of theſe nations, ſee the laſt volume 


of the Univerſal Hiſtory, folio edition. 
Mot a 


Moſt of the modern geographers divide Arabia 
Felix into thirteen provinces, ſome of which are ſtiled 
kin den and others principalities. 

. .. The, three principalities of Baharein, Hagiaz or 
Higiaz, and Jemaman : the ten kingdoms of Aden or 
Mocha, Seger or Alibinali, Aman, Zirifden or Oman, 
Fartach, Vemen, Maſcalat, Ormus Xael or. Hadra- 
mut, Zibith, and the territory of Tehaman. | 
But for the greater conveniency of the reader, theſe 
territories may be divided into maritime and inland, and 
under each che principal cities and places belonging 
thereto may be given. 


1. Thoſe 
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In tze inland are the following five principalities 


A 


French called La Mer Ronge and La Mer de la Mecque, 


A 


ARACH, or rather PETRA, the capital city of 


A 


ARA 


Thoſe on the ſea-coaſt are the ten following : 


1. The kingdom or principality of Mecca, whoſe 
rincipal places are the city of the lame name, Medina, 
. or Hagiar, Giedda, Yambo, and Zebith. 
2. The maritime Tehamah al Dhafar, containing 
the cities of this laſt name, Jazuf, Adiud, and Traza. 
3. The principality of Zibith, Zebeth, Zaba or 
Saba, with the Towns of Zibeth, Gilan, and Chala- 
fea. , ; 0 
4. The principality of Mocha, wot amp of Aden, 
with the towns of both theſe names, and that of Laghi. 
5. The principality of Xael or kingdom of Hadra- 


mut, in which are the towns of the former name, | 


Dolfar, &c. * 

6. The principality of Seger or kingdom of Alibanli, 
with the cities of Alibanli and Guebelhaman. 

7. The principality of Yeman, with the towns of 
Calhat al Quelhat, Maſcate, &c. 
8. Vodane, with the towns of Sohar, Borſcan, &c. 

9. Maſchalet, with the city of the fame name, Nu- 
ban, and Suchula. | 
10. Barhaim, with the towns of Elcatif, Labſah or 
Laſſach, Abſa, Biſca, &c. * | 


f ; or kingdoms : / 
1. Jemaman, with the'capital of its name, Chodoia, 
Tina, Ne... | 
2. Higiaz, Hagiaz, or Haggiaz, with the towns of 
Caſailo, Bain, Nabel, Carn, Almanſel, Kc. 
3. Tehama, with the towns of Saana, Saada, &c. 
4. Fartach, with its capital of the fame name, Mahri, 
Negram, &c. x LR 
| 15 Oman, with the towns of Ziriffdin or Amanzi- 
riftdin, Marahir, &c. | 
2 à conſiderable kingdom or principality of 
rabia. . I? : . 
RABIAN GULPH, in Latin Sinus Arabicus, by the 


| gs, the Red fa, extends itſelf between the 


pper and Lower Æthiopia, Egypt, and Arabia. It is 


much dreaded by ſailors, on aceount of the rocks and 
Mallows near both ſhores, eſpecially that next to 


Arabia, from which it is ſupplied with but few rivers. | 
This was the ſea through which the Iſraelites 1 in 
d poſſeſs 


their coming out of Egypt, in order to go an 
the land of — bees 1 | 
RABO, commonly called Raub, one of the nine prin- 
cipal rivers of Hungary. It has its ſource in the mar- 
quiſate of Stiria or Steiermark, and runs by the town of 
Raab into the Danube. 8 


Arabia Petræa (which ſee}, in Afiatic Turkey. It 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Rabah, the old —=— 
of the Moabites. Afterwards it became the fee of an 
Archbiſhop, firſt under the patriarch of Alexandria, 
and then under him of Jeruſalem. It was formerly 
alſo called Syriacopolis, and Mons Regalis. It ftill re- 
tains the name of Arach, and is fituated on the con- 
fines of Paleſtine. Lat. 30 deg. 20 min. N. long. 66 
deg. 45 min. E. = 

Of the ſame name was alſo a town built by Nim- 
rod, as mentioned in the roth chapter of Geneſis. 
RACCAN, or ARRACAN, a kingdom belonging to 
the empire of Ava, a diviſion of the — of 
India, beyond the Ganges, in Aſia. It is bounded on 
the E. and S. E. by the country of Ava, better known 
to merchants under the name of Pegu; by Tipra on the 
N. and by the bay and country of Bengal on 'the 
N. E. Some call it the empire of Mogo, on account 


of that king's conqueſt over the King of Pegu, whoſe | 


vaſſal he formerly was. The inhabitants affect, accordi 

to Ovington, odd ſhapes and features, particularly brog 
and flat foreheads, for which end they bind leaden 
plates hard on the children's foreheads as ſoon as born, 
and continue them till the purpoſe is anſwered. They 
have large noſtrils, ſmall eyes, but quick ; and their 
ears hang as low: as their ſhoulders. They love their 


, 
To theſe might be added the kingdom of ,Ormus, | 
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habits to be of a dark purple colour. They are faid 


; 
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to be oſtentatious; but temperate, with regard to 
diet. They have plenty of proviſions, yet mix their 
beſt diſhes with rats, mice, and ſerpents. They eat 
no fiſh till quite corrupted; when beating their back- 
bones with their putrid fleſh into a kind of paſte, they 
dry it to a powder, which they ftrew over their vic- 
tuals. They uſe rice for. bread. Among them are 
three orders of prieſts, who ſhave their heads and go 
uncovered, except the higheſt order, which wear a 
yellow mitre. As they vow celibacy, if they marry, 
— degraded. Some of them live in cloiſters; 
and here are hermits, whom the vulgar highly eſteem; 
but though they pretend to virtue and 25 they 
make pathics of the youth whom they keep about 
them as ſcholars. When any of the natives are ſick, 
they ſend for theſe prieſts, who, after blowing upon 
them, fay certain prayers, and make them offer ſacri- 
fices of fowl, &c. according to the ability of the ſick 
perſon, on. which the prieſts and the relations live 
jovially. If the patient recovers, it is aſcribed to theſe 
fooleries; and if not, the prieſts pretend that their 
ſacrifices are accepted, but God deſigns the patient a 
greater favour in the other world: and wh regard 
to ſuch ag are incurable, they think it charity to drown 
them. Upon the death of perſons of note, they make 
ſuch a dreadful noiſe like that of the Iriſh how! at 
their burials, and they burn the bodies; but thoſe of 
the poor they caſt into a river, on account of the 


| ; ſcarcity of wood in this country. As they believe the 


metempfychoſis or tranſmigration, they adorn the coffins 
with the figures of ſuch creatures as they reckon the 
nobleſt. Each family has its domeſtic idol, by which 
they ſwear, and before which marriages are performed. 
They make, with a burning iron, the idol's mark u 
their arms, ſides, or ſhoulders. Part of their proviſions 
they offer him before they eat. They have alſo a 
variety of common idols in their temples, which are 
built in the form of a ſteeple. To theſe they ſend 
alſo proviſions, and in winter they cloath them. An- 
— they have a feviſtal in remembrance of their 
dead, at which time they carry, in a heavy chariot, 
one of their idols in proceſſion, attended by ninety 
prieſts dreffed in yellow ſattin; and many of the poor 
blind bigots throw themſelyes under the charjot-wheels, 
or tear their fleſh with iron hooks faſtened to the 
chariot for that purpoſe ; ox ſprinkle the idol with 
their blood, and hang up thoſe hooks in their temples, 
as ſacred reliques. The natives, according to "7 8g 
ten, are ſo brutifh, that they ſcorn to marry a virgin: 
ſo that they expoſe their daughters to the lewd ſea- 
men; and ſhe that becomes pregnant, is ſoaneſt 
married. All perſons of note keep concubines and 
dancing girls. | 

He adds, that in this kingdom are many cities, 
towns, and villages, and that ſome of the towns are 
extremely populous. And this he aſcribes to polygamy, 
which is permitted among them, and to their avoiding 
of war and ſea-voyages: for if they think their ene- 
mies too ſtrong, they retire to the mountains, and leave 
their country to be plundered. The longeſt Voyages 
which they undertake, are when they carry on by 
ſea a war againſt their neighbours of Bengal or Pegu. 
Their houſes are flight ſtructures, being made up 
with palm- tree branches, or canes raiſed upon pillars, 
and covered with cocoa-leaves; Theſe ſeldom exceed 
the height of five or ſix ſeet; but they. have ſeveral 
little windows, and are very airy. Perſons of quality 
have numerous and convenient apartments. Their 
women dreſs their victuals in earthen pots without 
doors, having no chimneys, granaries, nar cellars 
within. In the country are woods, and conſequently 
it has timber for building ; it abounds alſo with or- 
chards and gardens, which have a continual verdure 
all che year, producing the uſual fruits of the Eaſt 
Indies. Here are ſome ſorts of grain, but neither wheat 
nor rye? Their ordinary drink is a liquor drawn from 
trees, reſembling palms ; it is of a N and 
ſweet as ſugar Pi drank ſoon, but in three or four 
days it turns as ſour as vinegar. _ It is ſold, to travellers 
both in public and private houſes at the rate of two · penca 
for ſive ox ſix pints. The winter, or what may be called 


* 
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ſo here, laſts from April to October, during which 
time the ſeaſon is very rainy, and ſometimes ſo tem- 
peſtuous, that there is no travelling, the foil being a 
deep clay; and all this time they are ſubject to agues; 
But in general the climate is healthy, and their ſum- 
mer is very delightful. They have great numbers of 
goats, fowl, and fiſh, with elephants and buffaloes, 
which laſt run furiouſly at all who wear red; but they 
are eaſily managed by their herdſmen, who call them 
together by a horn, and they will croſs a river ſtand- 
ing upright upon the back ot one of them, which the 
reſt of the herd will follow. | 
Their King, according to Ovington, is as potent as 
any of the Eaſt, having made extenſive conqueſts both 
in Bengal and Pegu. He has twelve Princes under him, 
who have grand palaces in his principal cities, and' 
are allowed the title of Kings. His own titles are 
Emperor of Aracan, poſſeſſor of the White Elephant, 
with the two Caneques, rightful heir of Pegu and 
Brama, and Lord of the twelve Kings, wks oy the 
hair of their heads under the ſoles of his feet, &c. 
He generally reſides at Aracan, and in ſummer 
make a progreſs by water to Orietan, attended by his 
nobility, in boats, ſo artfully diſpoſed, that the whole 
reſembles a floating palace. Each of his governors is 
obliged to keep a feraglio of - twelve girls for him, 
who are choſen every. year out of the natives of his 
particular precinct; and maintained at the King's 
charge, till they arrive at twelve years of age, at 
which time they are brought to court. The King 
chuſes from among them which he likes, and gives 
the reſt to his courtiers : but, to [preſerve the royal 
blood unmixed,. he is always obliged to marry his 
eldeſt ſiſter. No Prince in the world, ſays Schouten, | 
is ſo much reverenced: and he adds, that the deputies 
from the Dutch Eaſt India company, when admitted 
to their audience, being conducted to it with great 
ſtate upon elephants, were obliged to turn their faces 
to the ground, without preſuming to look up directly 
upon him. The King ſhews himſelf publickly to his 
— — once in five years, at which time all between 
eighteen and ſixty years of age are ſummoned to 
Aracan, under the penalty of ten pence a-head; which 
fine is ſo ſmall, that few go thither except for their 
pleaſure. All the places about the royal palace being 
covered with ſcaffolds and amphitheatres, and guards 
ſet to prevent diſorders, the King comes out of his 
palace, fitting in a ſplendid tent on an-elephant, and 
dreſſed in the m6ſt ſumptuous apparel which Aſia can 
afford. The courtiers follow alſo upon elephants, 
- whoſe harneſs is embroidered and decorated with dia- 
monds, &c. And thus the King making a proceſſion 
through the principal ſtreets of the city, returns to 
the great ſquare, where his ſubjects renew their oaths 
of. fidelity to him : and the whole ceremony is con- 
cluded with muſic, diſcharge of ordnance, and play- 
ing off fireworks, in 'which they exceed all the other 
Indians. At other times none muſt preſume to lock 
upon the King, but ſuch as hold the principal poſts 
of ſtate. zeln | 
We are told by Captain Hamilton, that, in the year 
1690, a King of Aracan dying without” iſſue; two 
Princes of the blood quarrelled for the fuctefion, 
with ſuch animoſity and vehemence, that in one year 
themſelves and their families were wholly cut off; 
and that ever fince the kingdom has been in a ſtate 
of anarchy. According to Schouten, they puniſh cri- 
minals. by impaling them alive. The Prince uſed to 
— moſt of his time with his concubines, who all 
earned to play on inſtruments of muſic. The cour- 
tiers of quality wear white cotton over their arms, 
breaſt, and belly; and over that a long robe of the 
ſame. Beſides which, they have an apron before, and 
a & ſort of bag behind, folded up in plaits; ſo that they 
look as if they wore a bundle of cloth on their backs. 
They walk very ftately in the ſtreets, and have num- 
bers of ſervants attending them, in proportion to their 
quality and ability. ey never cut their hair, but 
tie it up in locks behind, and adorn it with knots of 
very fine cloth. Their women are tolerably fair, wear 
thin flowered gawſe over their breaſts and ſhoulders, 


with a fine cotton apron which goes three or four 


ARA 


times round them, and hangs down as low as their 
feet. The richer ſort among them wear a ſilk ſcarf 
upon one of their arms; and they adorn and curl 
their hair very agreeably. On their ears they have 
rings of glaſs, made ſo long as to reach their ſhoulders ; 
and, when they move; theſe beat on theit necks like 
the bells of a fool's cap. They wear fo many brace- 
lets of ivory, copper, fiver; &c. round their arms and 
legs, that they are rather a burthen than an ornament 


Their ordinary money is ſhells or little ſtones, 
Eighty of which they value at nine-pence ; and they 
have alſo a ſilver coin, worth about two ſhillings, for 
which they have 1660 ſhells in exchange: ſo that 
when they carry this ſort of money to market, it is « 
porter's load. Here the Moors are the moſt conſider- 
able traders: Many of the rivers in this country ebb 
and flow, riſing from twelve to twenty feet high; by 
which means they perform great voyages in a ſhort 
time. | : 

The principal towns are Aracan, which is the ca- 

ital, Orietan, Dabazi, Chedabe or Cabubel, Dianga, 
— or Prom, and Rama. 

The ſea-coaſts of Aracan extend from Cape Ne- 
grais to Xatigan, in Bengal, being about 400 miles; 
but not much inhabited, by reaſon of the yaſt numbers 
of wild elephants, buffaloes, and tygers therein ; ſome 
of the iſlands in the fea are peopled with poor fiſher- 
men. Count Hamel fays, that the little iſlands cloſe 
to the ſhore are numerous here. The buffalo-iſlands 
lie about four leagues off the coaſt. In the channel 
betwixt theſe and the continent, is a- rock which is 
ſeen above water. With regard to the other chan- 
nels among theſe iſlands, they are reckoned to be free 
from danger, and have above twenty fathoms water, 
But about eight leagues. off the N. end of the great 
ifland Negrais, and in about fifteen fathoms water, is 
a dangerous rock, which only appears in the low ebbs 
of ſpring-tides. 


ARACAN, the capital of the little kingdom of the 


ſame name, in India, beyond the Ganges, a province 
in Aſta. It is fituated, according to Ovington, in 
a valley, is fifteen miles in circuit, defended by high 
and thick Rone-walls, and ſurrounded alſo with a 
continued ridge, of ſteep and craggy mountains, cut by 
art like fortifications; which render the city impreg- 
nable : befides, its caftle within is ſo ſtrong, tbe ths 
King of Brama is ſaid to have beſieged it with an army 
of 300,000 men, and 40,000 elephants z but without 
ſucceſs. A large and beautiful river, called Chaberis, 
glides through this city 'in ſeveral ſtreams ; and af- 
terwards forms two channels, which fall into the bay 
of Bengal, about thirty miles from this city; the one 
at Orietan, the other at Dobazi. The common houſes 
are mean, being built of bamboos ; but thoſe belong- 
ing to perſons of quality are of a different wood, richly 


carved and guilt on the infide, with ſeveral ſpacious 


piazzas and bazars. The palace is very large, ſup- 
ported by huge tall pillars, made of whole trees, and 
covered with plates of gold. The apartments are 
built of red and white ſandal, and other very fragrant 


woods; and thoſe of the King and his concubines have 


gilded roofs, and turrets reſembling ſteeples. In the 
middle of the palace is a large hall, overlaid in the in- 
ſide with gold from top to bottom; and in it is a ca- 
nopy of maffy gold, with Yo0 wedges of the ſame 


metal round it, in the form of ſugar loaves, weighing 


nds each. Here are alſo ſeven idols of gold, 


as high as a man, and two inches thick, but hollow 


within, and adorned with the richeſt and largeſt jewels. 


In the middle of the hall is a large ſtool of pure gold 
bs rocks, 4 cabinet of the ſame, which is covered 
with precious ſtones, and contains the two caneques or 
famous pendants of rubies, in form of / arg 28 
long as one's little finger, and as large at the baſe as a 
pullet's e Upon theſe pendants, which are only 
worn by the King at his coronation, and mentioned 
in his titles aboye recited, he founds a claim of domi- 
nion over the neighbouring Princes, which has oc- 
cafioned a deal of bloodſhed. According to our au- 
thor's account, in this city are 600 idol temples and 
x6;000 inhabitants, beſides foreigners, Near the palace, 
I 


add; 
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adds he, is a large lake, with ſmall iſlands in it, inha-, 
bited by the prieſts, and encompaſſed with a bank; by. 
the cutting of which the court, may, in caſe of exi- 
gency, overflow the city, and, retire to theſe iſlands. 
About the palace are fine ſtables for the King's horſes, 
elephants, lions, tygers, &c. | Ne 
This city, according to Schouten, is almoſt as large as 


Amiterdam, but much more populous ; and its ſuburbs 


are ſome leagues in extent, On the ridges of the 


rocks are ſeveral ſtreets full of ſhops containing the] 


richeſt. goods of all Aſia; which are brought thi- 
ther and carried away on elephants, ſo tame that 
boys who ride on their necks commonly guide them. 
The Dutch have a factory in the neighbourhood 35 


and, according to the ſame author, the country is] 


very agreeably diverſified with mountains, towns, vil- 
lages, fields of rice and meadows of grals, intermixed 
with ponds of good water, and numerous flocks of 
reat and ſmall cattle, _ Captain Hamilton ſays, that 

Pre of the Mogul's ſubjects trade hither ; and meet 
ſometimes with good bargains of diamonds, rubies, and 
other precious ſtones, with gold roupees. He adds, that 
the mouth of its noble and ſpacious river is large and 
dcep enough to accommodate ſhips, of the greatefl bur- 
then in going into a harbour, which is large enough. 
to hold all the ſhips in Europe. Arxacan is fituated in 
lat. 20 deg. 6 min. N. long. 93 deg. 5 min. E. 
ARAD, in Latin Aradienſis comitatus, à county belong- 
ing to the circle on the further ſide of the Theiſs in 
Upper Hungary. 1 is inhabited. by, Hungarians and 
Ruffians, and is fituated in the mountains of Wa- 
lachia. | | , WE 
ARAD, Old, in Hungarian O-Arad, a.town belonging 
to the aforeſaid county of the ſame name in Upper Hun- 
gary. It is ſituated in a fruitful, Du. and was for- 
merly in a better condition than at preſent. Fe 
ARAD, New, in Hungarian Uj-Arad ; a ſtrong for- 

tteſs in the county of the ſame name above- mentioned. 

Tt is ſituated on the north-ſide of the Maros or Mo- 
riſch, over which is a bridge. The imperialiſts took 
it by ſtorm in 168 5 and burnt it. Here a Greek Bi- 
ſhop reſides,” Both theſe are contiguous to one an- 
„ e nnn | 
ARAFAT, a, mountain of Arabia in Aſiatic Turkey. 
It is ſituated in the midſt of a fpacious plain about a, 
league from. Mecca; it has a moſque on the top, to 
which Turkiſh pilgrims, after they have taken ſeven 
turns about the temple of Mecca, and ſprinkled them- 
elves with the waters of the well Zemzem, retire in the 
evening, and ſpend there all that night and the next day 
in devotion, - Tlie day after they kill a great many 
ſheep in the ſubjacent valley at the foot of the hill, of 
which they lend part to their friends, and the reſt they 
diſtribute among the poor, in memory of the oblation 
that Abraham would have made of his fon Iſaac, ac- 
cording to Ricaut; but the Mahometans have a tradi- 
tion, that this patriarch offered to ſacrifice his other 
ſon Iſhmael on this mountain., N. 1 
ARAGON, kingdom of, in Latin Hiſpania Tarraconen- 
ſis, formerly inhabited by the Jacentani, Lacetani, and 
Acitani, now a province of Spain. It takes its name, 
ſome think, from the river of the ſame name; others 
take it to be only a corruption of Darragon, or ancient 
Tarraco: „fl others fetch it from an origin which 
ſeems the moſt ſtrained of all, namely Ara, i. e. an 
altar, and .Judi_agnales, that is, games for wreſtling, 
&c. which were celebrated anciently in this country, 
to the honour of Mercury. It was at firſt a county ox 
earldom, and raiſed to that dignity in the year 780, 
by Garcia, King of Nayarre, The firſt Count of A- 
ragon was Don Aſnar, ſon to Eudo, Duke of Guy- 
enne, and Lord of Biſcay. It anciently conſiſted alſo 
of two parts, namely, the earldom of Aragon, properly, 
ſo called, and the county or territory of Sobrarbe. A- 
ragon continued an earldom till about the year 1034, 
when the noble Rammirus or Rammir, ſon of Sancho 
the Great of Navarre, is allowed on all hands to 
have been raiſed to it for his bravery in vindicating the 
then Queen, his mother-in-law's chaſtity, againſt the 
' accuſition of her two ſons, whom he vanquiſhed in 
2 combat, and ſo forced them to own. their perfidy. 
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s Rammir was Sancho's ſon by a former wife, or, 


according to ſome, by a concubine. 


the country. 


ſome of w 
confirmed by their Kings, that they had always a fu- 
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However, his 
ſingular merit in undertaking thus the cauſe of the in- 
jured Queen, when all the nobles beſides had declines 
it, ſo pleaſed her and the King, that at her requeſt 
he beſtowed this earldom, with the royal title annexed 
to it, on Rammir: So far the Geographical Syſtem. 
But Buſching, without having recourſe to this piece of 
Spaniſh chivalry, accounts for it as follows. In the 
beginning of the eleventh century, Aragon and So- 
<< brarbe-were both erected into kingdoms, upon San- 
cho the Great, King of Navarre, making a partition 
of his eſtates among his ſons, by which ſettlement 
<< he gave Sobrarbe to Gonſalvo, and the earldom of 
Aragon to Rammir. But Gonſalvo dying ſoon after, 
the kingdom of Sobrarbe came by inheritance to his 
brother Rammir, who united it to his on kingdom; 
upon which its name ceaſed to be uſed any longer.“ 
About the year 1137, the principality of Catalonia was 
added to it, and in 1238 the kingdom of Valencia 
At length King Ferdinand II. of Aragon marrying. 
Iſabella Princeſs of Caſtile, in the year 1469, theſe 
two crowns were united and have continued ſo ever 
ſince. This Ferdinand, who joined the two crowns, 
was the fifth of that name in Caſtile, and the nine- 
teenth King of Aragon from Rammir incluſive, Alt 
of them had the title of King, in the ſaid ſeries of 
ſucceſſion, except Raymond VI. who coming to the 
crown in right of his wife Petronilla, it was ſtipulated: 
that he ſhould tile himſelf only Prince of Aragon. 
The kingdom of Aragon is bounded on the W. 
by Navarre and Caſtile, on the S. by Valencia, on the 
by Catalonia, and on the N. by the Pyrenzan 
mountains. Its extent from S. to N. is upwards of 
160 miles, and from W. to E. above 104. The river 
Ebro runs from N. E. to S. E. quite acroſs the coun- 
try, ding it into two almoſt equal parts. Into it 
empty themſelves the following ſmall rivers, namely, 
from the N. fide, the rapid Ginca or Cinga, which 
riſes in the mountains of Bielſa; the Callego, anci- 


ently Gallicus, which iſſues from mount Gavas, near 


the county of Bigorre ; the Iſnela, whoſe ſource is a 
little below Hueſca, with the ſmaller ſtreams of Ara-' 
gon, Riguelo, Guerva, Rio de Aquas, Rio Martin, 
and Guadaloupe. But on the S. fide. fall into it the 
Xalon or Salo, which comes from New Caſtile, and 
the ſtill ſmaller ſtreams of Guadalviar and Alhambra; 
all of them having plenty of good fiſh. The Torio or 
'Turio fertilizes a great part of the country by its flow 
and gentle courſe, which gives opportunity to the huſ- 
bandmen and gardeners to cut channels from'it to wa- 
ter their grounds, which are much admired: for their 
—— verdure and fertility; though we may queſ- 
tion, as much exaggerated, what they tell us of their 
trees yielding fruit three and often four times in a year. 
In ſhort, Aragon, on all theſe accounts, as well as for 
the ſerenity of its air, is compared to Egypt, or at leaſt 
that part of the country called Delta, from its triangu- 
lar figure; to which they have alſo hammered out, as it 


were, a kind of reſemblance, by placing Caſtile upon 


one ſide, Catalonia on another, and the ſea on the 
third, as the baſe of the triangle: which laſt, namely, 
part of the Mediterranean, though the narroweſt of 
the three ſides, very much contributes to enrich the 
country, both by foreign traffic, and the large quantity 
of fiſh caught on theſe coaſts. 

Buſching ſays, that Aragon, notwithſtanding the va- 


riety of its rivers, is but in general a barren and unfruitfu} 


: country 4 for which reaſon ſeveral diſtricts in it are un- 
inhabited. The ſoil is for the moſt part ſandy, moun- 
tainous, and ſtony : conſequently, wherever the land 
'is not watered by ſmall rivers, -or the waters from 
theſe rivers are not conveyed into it, it yields — 
But on the other hand, in the parts which are watered, 
one finds corn, wine, oil, flax, and fruit, alſo in ſome 
places ſaffron: and in theſe conſiſt the whole riches of 


Formerly Aragon had its gun Jaws and privileges; 

fich la. were. ſo conſiderable, and ſo well 
preme magiſtrate, called El Juſtica, Mayor de Aragon, 
or Chief Juſtice of Aragon, whoſe office was a check 


upon them, and to do the ſubjects right againſt che 


lovereign. 
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ſovereign: ſo that all appeals lay to him from the 


other courts, and even ttom the King himſelf, En- 


nicus, ſurnamed Ariita, from his love of fighting, who 
had been choſen King of Navarre by the people's 
vote, was the firſt choſen into this office. 
beſides, by a ſpecial contract made with their firſt 
King, and ſworn to by all his ſuccuffors, this further 
conſiderable privilege, that if any of thoſe monarchs 
ſhould chance to enfringe their franchiſes, they might 
lawfully take up arms againſt them, under the ſaid 
Juſticta Mayor, without being looked upon as rebels. 
t'eter, one of the Kings of Aragon, was the firſt who 
prevailed on their cortez or parliaments to aboliſh 
this privilege, and accept of ſome others in lieu of it. 
At length Philip II. of Spain, the Emperor Charles 
V.'s fon, being enraged at the Aragonians for defend- 
ing his ſecretary Antony Perez, ſent an army againſt 
them; in conſequence of whoſe ſucceſs he deprived 
them of all their privileges and liberties, reducing them 
to the level of the meaneft province. But Euſching 
accounts for this otherwite ; he ſays that the inhabitants 
of Aragon having, in the year 1705, embraced the 
party of the Archduke Charles III. Pnilip V. of Spain, 
and before that Duke of Anjou, annulled all their 
privileges, and ſubjected them to the Jaws of Cattile: 
ſince which time the revenues of the crown from this 
country have allo increaſed. | 

Aragon is divided into ſeven dioceſes, namely, one 
Archbiſhopric, and fix Epiſcopal fees. In ic are ten 
cities (Saragoſſa heing the capital), alſo two ſamous 
univerlities, ſeven conſiderable abbeys, beſides monaſ- 
teries, nunneries, hoſpitals, &c. 

The natives of Aragon are moſtly courteous, well- 
bred, ingenious, generous, well-verſed in military af- 
fairs, Courageous, firift obfervers of their Jaws, but 
bigotted in religion, and poſitive in their opinions, They 
were very jealous of their liberties and privileges, of 
which they had a conſiderable number, now no 
where extant but upon record, having been ſtripped 
of them in the manner above-related. 

With regard to their language, it is a mixture of 
Catalan and of Gallic, with a vaſt number of old 
idioms, ſuppoſed to be of Greek and Arabic, but 
more probably of Celtic extraction. But moſt part 
of them ſpeak Spaniſh pretty tolerably, and the 
_—_— fort among them as well as they do in Caſ- 
tile. . . 

It is to be obſerved, that the ancient earldom of 
Aragon was a little country in the mountains, com- 
prehending ſeveral fine valleys, as Canfranc, Aiſa, 
Aragues, &c. In which were ſome ſmall towns, and 
ſeveral: boroughs and villages. In Saitent, or Val de 
Tena, i. e. the valley of Tena, one of the largeſt 
and beſt in the Aragonian mountains, and extremely 
delightful in ſummer, are eleven villages, the principal 
of which are Sallent, Panticoſa, Pueyo, and Lanuca. 

Among ſeveral earldoms and lordſhips in this king- 
dom of Aragon, one of the moſt remarkable, on ac- 
count of its origin and duration, is that cf Riba- 
gorza (which ſee), ſituated in the Pyrenean moun- 
tains. 

ARAGON, a river which riſes out of the Pyrennees, 
near the village of Santa Chriſtina, It belongs to 
the kingdom of the ſame name, and now a province 
of Spain (ſee the preceding article), runs by Sangueſſa, 
&c. when joining with the Arga, it 22 itſelf 
into the Ebro in the kingdom of Navarre, a little 
below Calahorra, in Old Caſtile. 

ARAGONA, a principality belonging to Val di Ma- 
Zara, a ſubdiviſion of the kingdom of Sicily, in the 
lower part of Italy. 

ARAGUIES, or ARACINTES, a people of Brafil, in 
South America. Their country lies near the go- 


vernment of Pernambuco, belonging to the Portu- 
gueſe. 


ARAKIL-VANC, i. e. the monaſtery of the Apoſtles. | 


It is a village and convent at the foot of Mount 
Ararat, in Armenia, a province of Afiatic Turkey. 
This is a place for which the Armenians have a 
high veneration, believing that Noah retired thither 
after the deluge, in order to offer ſacrifice to God for 


his own and family's preſervation, They give out alſo. 
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They had 
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that the bodies of St. Andrew and St. Matthew were 

found here. 

ARAL, one of the principal lakes in the Aſiatic part 

; of the empire of Ruſſia. It is ſituated not a great 
way from the Caſpian ſea; and is one of the largeſt 
inland lakes in all Aſia. It is ſaid to be thirty miles 
long from N. to S. and half as broad from W. to E. 
Its water is very ſalt. From this lake the neighbour- 
ing Caracalpacks, Caſatſcha-hords, and Furkomanns, 
have, by means of ſmall canals, conveyed ſome of its 
water into the ſandy parts; fo that as large a quantity of 
ſalt is prepared from it by the fun's exhalation as 
they have occaſion for. It is moreover to be oblerv- 
ved, that in this lake are the ſame fort of fiſh to 
be met with as in the Caſpian ſea; and Aral has 
as little viſible outlet or efflux from it as that has. 

ARAMON, alittle town and barony, fituated on the 
river Rhone, belonging to the dioceſe of Uzez, a 
ſubdiviſion of Lower Languedoc, in the government of 
this laſt name, in France. : 

ARAN, in Latin Arartia, a very fertile valley of Ara- 
gon, a province of Spain. It lies in the Pyrennees, . 
near St. Beat. In its mountains the river Garonne 
has its ſource. The molt conſiderable borough or vil- 
laze in this valley is La Vieilla. 

ARANAES, formerly a royal reſidence and caflle, of 
which tome remains are ſtill to be ſeen. It be- 
longs to the Scaraborg territory, in Weſt-Gothland, 
Sweden, 

APANCEY, a joint prevot or provoſiſhip with Mar- 
ville, belonging to French Luxemburg, in the govern- 
ment of Mentz. 

ARANDA DE DOURO, a pretty large and fine” 
town of Old Caſti'e in Spain. It is fiuated on the 
river Douro, as the addition to its name ſhews. 

ARANTAS, in Latin Aranus, a river of Tranſvlvania, 
in the kingdom of Hungary. It iifes near Clauſen- 

burg. and aftzrwards joins with the Maros. | 

ARANJUEZ, a royal palace or pleaſute-houſe. It is 
ſituated on the river Tagus, in the province of New 
Caſtile, in Spain. It is a famous ſeat, and worth ſee- 
ing, not ſo much for its own beauty, as on account of 
its extremely delightful and pleaſant ſituation. It lies 
near the town of Alcala de Haneres, ſeven miles 
(but the geographical ſyſtem ſays th:rtv) 8. of Ma- 
drid, and fix from Toledo, in a fine plain, on an 
iſland formed by the confluence of the Tagus and Xa- 
rama, both which rivers are beſides united by a canal. 
This edifice, though much inferior to the Eſcurial, 
another royal palace belonging to the King of Spain, 
both with regard to magnitude and elegance of ſtruc- 
ture; yet far exceeds it for delicious gardens, fine 
flower-plats, fountains, water-falls, grotto's, and large 
walks, to be ſeen on every fide of this pleaſure- 
houſe; by all which it is rendered an uncommon na- 
tural curioſity. Its gardens are ſo well ſupplied with 
water, by means of the vaſt and numerous water- 
works here, which are ſet in motion by the ſtream, 
that they are never ſcorched by the heat of the ſun, 
but kept in continual bloom and every beautiful ver- 
dure, But this palace, though fo ſweet and inviting, 
has, for the fake of the other above-mentioned, been 
leſs frequented by the royal family ; yet never ſo much 
r dee as to loſe any thing of its ſplendor and mag- 
nĩficence. | 

ARANYAS SZEK, (i. e. juriſdiction of Aranyas), in 
Latin Sedes Aranyenſis. It is a ſubdiviſion of that part 
of Tranſylvania in the kingdom of Hungary, called 
the country of the Sicilians ; and is fituated on the 

river bearing its name, below the [gen Hungarian 
counties, and between thoſe of Torda ang Kukol. 

ARANYOS-MAROTH, MORAWETZ, or MO- 
RAWEZE, a ſmall and deſpicable town in the Kiſ- 
topoltſan diftrict, and county of Barſch, belonging to 
the circle on this fide the 8 in the kingdom 
of Hungary Proper. It carries on a good trade in 
corn, and belongs to the Paluſki family. 

ARANYOS-MEDGYES, a handſome town in the 
county of Szathmar, a ſubdiviſion of the circle on the 
further ſide of the Theiſs, in the kingdom of Hungary 
Proper. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle. 

ARANY-VAR, a well-fortified and fine caſtle in the 
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neighbourhood of Kapot-palace, belonging to the 
county of Hunyad, a. ſubdiviſion of thoſe called the 
ſeven Hungarian provinces of "Tranſylvania, in the 
kingdom ot Hungary. 

ARARAT, a mountain of Turcomania, or Armenia 
Major, in Aſiatic Turkey. This celebrated mountain 
is the Gordizni on which Noah's ark is ſuppoſed to 
have reſted, and is fituated between the Euxine and 
Caſpian ſeas. It is not like Taurus, Caucaſus, and 
many others, which rather are vaſt chains of moun- 
tains of extraordinary length; for this is one ſingle 


mountain, with two ſummits, one larger and ſome- 


what higher than the other. The Armenians call it 

Mieſſina; the Perſians, Agri; the Arabians, Subeilalm : 
or, according to M. Tournefort, it is called by the firſt 
Macis, and by the Turks Agrida; though Baudrand 
prefers that of Meſlonat, i. e. the Mountain of the 
Ark. It begins about three miles from Nackſivan, a 
town on the eaſtern frontiers of Turcomania, and riſes 
to ſuch a vaſt height, that it out-tops by much all 
the other mountains in this province, and may be 
ſeen, ſays Tavernier, at the diſtance of five day's jour- 
ney. To it the Armenians pay a great veneration, 
from a belief, that it was the place on which the ark 
reſted, after the waters had gone off the earth. And 
they pretend to ſhew ſome fragments of it; which they 
ſay have been preſerved, not ſo much by miracle, as 
through the ſerenity of the air at that vaſt height, 
which is ſo much above the clouds, that here is no 
rain, ſnow, dew, or any ſuch thing, but a continual 
ſun-ſhine : all this they ſay of it ; and ſuch is their ve- 
neration for that place, as, at the firſt ſight of it, they 
fall down on their knees, kiſs the ground, croſs them- 
ſelves over and over, at the ſame time repeating ſome 
pravers ſuitable to the object in view. 

The aſcent to it is not only. difficult and fatiguing, 
but alſo dangerous, through the ruggedneſs of ſome 
parts, the deep ſands of others, the dreadful precipices 
one is obliged to behold by the way, not without 
horror, and a giddineſs which ſeizes the ſtouteſt among 
them; the want of all proviſions, except what they 
carry with them ; and laſtly, from the number of tygers, 
which are to be met with in ſome parts of the way. 
Some travellers have talked of monaſteries, hermitages, 
and other places of refreſhment ; but Tournefort aſ- 
ſures us, that he neither met with any on his way, 

nor, upon enquiring of his guides, could he find that 
any ſuch were there, except two which are at the foot 
of the mountain. There are no living creatures; only 
at this lower part of this mountain, or a little higher, 
here and there are ſome few ſhepherds, who live in 
miſerable huts, and feed their lean, ſtarved flocks on 
the little herbage to be met with here. Some few par- 
tridges ate to be ſeen likewiſe flying about: but upon 
coming up to what is called the ſecond region, one 
meets with nothing but tygers, which commonly keep 
a due diſtance; and here and there a-flight of crows. 
All the remainder of the mountain is covered with 
ſnow, ſome of which has probably laid there ever fince 
the flood; and it is for at leaſt one half of the year 
overcaſt with clouds, that keep it entirely from ſight ; 
which does not correſpond with the perpetual ſerenity 
aſcribed to it in the former part of this account, See 
Tournefort's Travels. 

ARARI, a river in the government of Tamaraca, belong- 
ing to Braſil, in South America. It falls into the North 
or Atlantic ocean. 

ARASTH, a city belonging to the province of Aſgar, 
in the kingdom of Fez, in Africa, It is ſituated on 
the weſtern coaſt, where the river Lucar falls into the 
Atlantic ocean. It is faid to be ſurrounded with good 
walls, and has the advantage of a commodious har- 
bour for ſmall veſſels. The country round it affords 
good ftore of cotton; and the river yields its inhabi- 
tants excellent ſhads, if that fiſh can deſerve ſuch a 
title. 

ARAU, a town of Berne, in Switzerland. The govern- 
ment here is the ſame as at Zoffinguen : and the inha- 
bitants are ſo jealous of their franchiſes, that if a 
burgher, condemned by his judges, appeals to Berne, 
he loſes his freedom, Its moſt remarkable buildings 
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are the church; an old fort called Alter Thurm, built 
entirely of flints, in which a garriſon is kept in the 
time of war; and the town-houſe. See AARAW. 

ARAUCO, the capital city of one of the fineſt valleys 
of the ſame,name, belonging to the province of Chili, 
in South America. It is ſituated between the cities of 
Conception and Imperiale, near the river Lebo. The 
natives are the braveſt people on this whole continent ; 
having, after 100 years war, driven the Spaniards out 
of their country, though they have no fire- arms in uſe 
among them: but they concluded a peace in 1650. 
It lies in lat. 37 deg. 5 min. S. long. 78 deg. 6 
min. W. 

ARAVIO, a ſmall place of Galicia, a province belong- 
ing to Spain. In it is a ſtrong caſtle. 

ARAXES, a famous river, which riſes, according to 
ſome, from Mount Albos in Turcomania, and others 
ſay in Georgia, both provinces of Aſiatic Turkey, It 
is now called Arraſſe, or rather Aras, or Arraſs (which 
ſee); and, running E. and S. E. with a ſerpentine 
courſe for upwards of 500 miles, after receiving ſome 
other conſiderable rivers, it diſcharges itſelf into 
the Caſpian ſea, Some authors imagine that it had its 
ſource in Mount Ararat; but Tournefort, who ſaw both, 
aſſures us, that it comes no nearer to it than twelve 
miles; and that no other ſtream flows from this moun- 
tain except the Accourlou, which is only a brook that 
falls into the Araxes, a good way below. The Araxes 
is a very rapid river, whence it has that Greek name; 
and it is ſuppoſed to be the Gihon mentioned in Ge- 
neſis, this name in Hebrew denoting the ſame thing; 
Beſides its extreme rapidity, which is greatly encreaſed 
by the acceſſion of ſeveral nameleſs rivers, torrents, 
and brooks in its way, it is apt, after rains or thaws, 
to overflow its banks. Bridges have ſeveral times been 
built over it above Julfa; but all the art of man (tho' 
ſome of them appear, from the arches ſtill remaining, 
to have been built of the beſt materials, and in the 
ſtrongeſt manner) could never make them ſufficient to 
reſiſt the violence of its ſtream; for which reaſon 
Virgil, in his 8th ÆEneid, gives it the following epithet, 
Et pontem indignatus Araxes, After the melting of the 
ſnow in the mountains, or the falling of violent rains, 
no mound or dam is ſo compact and firm, but what 
its impetuoſity beats down before it ; ſo that at ſuch 
times nothing is more ſtunning than the noiſe of its 
waves: yet when. the waters are low, particularly in 
winter, it may be forded upon camels, about half a 
mile from Eſqui Julfa, where, the channel being broad, 
it is neither too deep, nor the ſtream too violent. 
Notwithſtanding what is mentioned above, Lucas tells 
us, that he rode by a large ſtone-bridge, under which 
this river runs; and another traveller ſays, that the 
_ Joins its waves with the Kur or ancient 

rus. 

ARAYA, one of the moſt famous capes in South Ame- 
rica, gray, * ith a ſharp point from W. to E. op- 
poſige to the W. point of Margaretta, it forms the N. 
point of the Oronoque. Here are ſalt-pits, which 
yield a vaſt quantity of that commodity, much beyond 
what was ever diſcovered in any other part of the 
world. As the ſea never overflows Araya, this ſalt is 
produced from the nature of the ſoil, which being coa- 
gulated with rain water, is condenſed into ſalt by the 
intenſe heat of the ſun here, as is the caſe in the in- 
land parts of Africa and Aſia. The ſoil yields no- 
thing elſe of uſe to human life; the inhabitants fetch 
their water at three miles diſtance. Until 1605 the 
Dutch fetched ſalt freely from hence; but their ſhips 
were unexpectedly deſtroyed by eighteen Spaniſh men, 
of war; and in 1622 the King of Spain built a fort 
here, to hinder them from approaching theſe ſalt-pits. 

ARBA, a city of Paleſtine, formerly caled Hebron and 

Mamre. It was, ſome think, the burying-place of 

Adam, Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, mentioned in 

Gen. xxxiii. | 

ARBE, according to Ptolemy Scardona, and by the Scla- 
vonians called Rab, Arba, Arbum. It is an iſland, de- 
lightfully ſituated in the Adriatic ſea, and near Auſtria, 
on the coaſt of Venetian Dalmatia, belonging to Hun- 

garian Illyricum. It produces large quantities of figs 


and 
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and coſtly wines. On it alſo are great numbers of 


ſmall cattle. The city bearing the ſame name with 
it is an Epiſcopal ſee under the archbiſhop of Zara. 
RBEIA, the ancient name of JerBY, in Cumberland. 
See JERBY. : | 
RBELA, or IRBIL, a city of Aſſyria Propria, now 
Curdiſtan or Adiabene, in Afiatic Turkey. It is fa- 
mous in hiſtory for the third battle fought at Guaga- 
meli, an inconſiderable village in its neighbourhood, 
between Darius III. ſurnamed Codomannus, and Alex- 
ander the Great, which proved a decifive blow to- the 
Perſian empire. The Macedonian conqueror, with 
the loſs of only 300 men on his fide, defeated an army 
of 200,000 foot, and 50,000 horſe, with the ſlaughter 
of 90,000 on the ſpot, unleſs hiſtorians have greatly 
exaggerated the account of this victory. The battle 
is ſaid to have been fought October 1, in the 2d 
ear of the 112th Olympiad, and 331 years before the 
birth of Chriſt. And ſeveral authors, particularly 
Pliny and Ptolemy, take notice, that a remarkable 
eclipſe of the moon happened eleven days before it. 
The unhappy Darius flying to Media, was killed by 
Beſſus governor of Bactria, in the year of the world 
3724, and ſixth of his reign : ſo that the Perſian mo- 
narchy ended in this Prince about 230 years after its 
foundation by Cyrus. Arbela, by ſome of the an- 
cients repreſented as a mere village, and by others as 
an inconſiderable town, ſeems at leaſt to have been a 
place of ſome ſtrength, as the unfortunate Darius laid 
up his immenſe treaſure in it, and which Alexander 
ſeized upon immediately after the ſurrender of the town. 
The place where the battle is ſuppoſed to have been 
fought is a delightful plain, being fifteen leagues in 
extent, watered with ſeveral rivulets, and producing 
great variety of fine fruit-trees. 

Arbela was fituated near Mount Nicatorion, and 
both theſe ſtood between the rivets Capros and Lycus, 
ſince called the Adiabas. The Arabic geographers 
call it Erbel. Tavernier mentions the caſtle on an 
eminence, from which Darius ſaw his army routed ; 
and the ruins of that and the town are ſtill to be ſeen. 
The hill in the plain, which is about half a league in 
circuit, is covered with ſtately oaks. Arbela lies about 


ſixty miles 8. E. of Monſul, the ancient Nineveh, in | 


lat. 35 deg. 15 min. N. long. 44 deg. 5 min. E. 


ARBEN (ſee ArBoON), in Latin Arbor Felix, a city of 


Switzerland. It belongs to the Biſhop of Conſtance, 
— is ſituated between Windiſch and Bregends, in 
uabia. 


ARBEROU, one of the five diſtricts into which the 


kingdom of Lower Navarre, belonging to the govern- 
ment of this laſt name and Berne, in France, is ſub- 
divided, See NAVARRE. 


ARBES, a city belonging to the kingdom of Tunis, in 


Barbary. It ſtands on one of the moſt beautiful plains 
in Africa, and is watered by a great variety of fine 
yo It is fituated two days journey from Bona to 
the 8. and three from Cairouan to the S. W. Its 
walls are beautiful and ſtrong. In this place are ſe- 


veral Roman antiquities and inſcriptions to be met 
with. 


AR BIS TOC, a rectory of Denbighſhire, in Wales, in 


the gift of the Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 


ARBOGA, ARBOGEN, or ARBO, in Latin Arboga 


and Arbogia, an old, but mean inland-town, belong- 
ing to what is called the New Land, and two mine 
diſtricts of Weſtmanland Proper, in Sweden. It was 
formerly in a better condition than it is at preſent. 
Through it runs a river called Storae, i. e. the Large 
Tiver, which a little lower falls into the Maeler lake. 
It contains between 8 and 900 inhabitants; drives a 
conſiderable trade; has a large iron-weigh-houſe or 
ſteel- yard; a manufacture of harneſs, and a coinage : 
here alſo a part of the King's life-guards are quartered. 
In the year 1710 the ſenate of the kingdom fat here 
during the plague, which raged at that time at Stock- 


holm. It had anciently a caftle, ſeveral convents, cha- 


pels, fortifications, and ſquares, of which ſome re- 
mains are ſtill to be ſeen. At preſent here are two 
Churches : and in this town were holden alſo ſeveral 
general and provincial diets. In the neighbourhood. of 
Arboga is a remarkable Heathen grove for ſacrificing. 
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together with many other rudera of antiquity. It holds 

the 26th place in the diet of the kingdom; and Dahl- 

berg has given a view of it in his Suecia. About a 

quarter of a mile from hence is the Arboga canal, 

which joins the lake of Hielmar and Maeler, conſiſt- 
ing of ſluices. Arboga lies ſixty-ſix miles W. of 

Stockholm. 

ARBOIS, a ſmall town of Aval, one of the four bailiwics 

belonging to the government of Franche Comte, in 

France. It is famous for its rivers and good wine, 

and is ſuppoſed to be the Arborofla of Ammianus Mar- 

cellinus. It has a chapter, a priory, and three con- 
vents; and is ſituated eighteen miles S. E. of Dole, 

in lat. 46 deg. 50 min. N. long. 5 deg. 40 min. E. 

ARBON, an ancient town belonging to the biſhopric of 

Conſtance, in the circle of Suabia, in Germany. It is 

ſituated on the lake of Conſtance, about eight miles 

N. of St. Gall. The biſhop of Conſtance keeps here a 

bailiff, and all other officers of Juſtice ; the former of 

which reſides in an old caſtle, faid to have been built by 
the Romans, and here St. Gall died in 640. In time 
of war the Swiſs have a right to gariſon it, by virtue of 
their ſovereignty. The town was formerly larger than 
it is at preſent; and when the water in the lake is 
low, the ruins of its old walls are to be ſeen. Tho 
it partly depends on the Biſhop of Conſtance as to its 
temporal juridiction, yet it has ſome peculiar privi- 
leges : for they chuſe their own chief magiſtrate and 
council, who, when a bailiff apprehends a malefactor, 
it is ſaid, try him, and, if guilty, order him for execu- 
tion. Both Popiſh and Proteſtant religions are tole- 
rated here. It lies in lat. 47 deg. 40 min. N. long. 
deg. 30 min. E. 

ARBOURG, or ARBERG, a town and fortreſs in the 
canton of Berne, ſituated on the river Aar: the caſtle 
is one of the moſt conſiderable in the canton. It ſtands 
on the top of high rocks, which command the town 
and country, and is fortified in the modern taſte by the 
ſaid canton, The magiſtrates of Berne generally keep 
a garriſon of fifty men here, in order to cover the 
country againſt any incurſions from the neighbouring 
cantons of Solothurn and Lucerne. This caſtle very 
much reſembles the citadel of Wurtzburg, in Fran- 
conia ; and is ſaid alſo to have the like proviſion of 
large caſks full of the beſt wine ſtowed under it, drink- 
ing being as much in faſhion here as it is in Ger- 
many. It conſiſts of ſeveral ramparts, one above ano- 
ther to a confiderable height. This town and terri- 
tory of Arberg conſtitute one of the beſt bailiwics in 
the canton of Berne. It is ſituated fifteen miles N, E. of 
Solothurn, twenty-three in the ſame direction from Berne, 
twenty five S. of Baſil, and twenty-nine W, of Zurich. 

It muſt be diſtinguiſhed from a little town of the 
ſame name on the river Aar, which lies fix miles E. 
from Erlech, and ſixteen S. W. of Solothurn. 

ARBURY-BANEKS, a ſpot of ground at half a mile's 
diſtance from Aſhwell, in Hertfordſhire (ſee ASHwELL). 
It is taken in by a vallum, and generally thought to 
be one of the Caſtra Exploratorum of the Romans. It 
conſiſts of about twelve acres, and Roman coins have 
been found in the place. But ſtill it ſeems to want the 
ſeveral requiſites of a camp. 

ARBUTHIE a diſtrict belonging to the ſhire of Kin- 
cardin or Mearns, in Scotland, in which lies Fordun, 
celebrated for the reliques of St. Palladius, the firſt Bi- 
ſhop in Scotland, whom Pope Celeſtine ſent over to 
Scotland in the year 431, to preach the goſpel and con- 
fute the Pelagians. See FoRDUN. 

ARC, a river of Savoy, in Upper Italy. Its ſource is be- 
mu Danebourg, on the fide of Mount Cennis, in 

aurienne : It afterwards joins the Iſere, and waters 
Montmelian. It has a rapid courſe, and its ſurface is 
foamy, by reaſon of its many water-falls : both which 


till one reaches the foot of Mount Cennis. In the 
road betwixt St. Vitor and Modane, part of which 
lies along the Arc, the contraſt of the froth, and 
greenneſs of the water, has a charming effect on the 
traveller's eye; and its caſcades along the huge ſtones 
fallen down from each fide of the mountain are equal, 


if not ſuperior, to many artificial ones. Beſides this, 
the numerous ſprings and ſtreams pouring down the, 
precipice, 


ſhew the land to be very high, and it continues riſing 
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precipice, heighten, by their tranſluceney and noiſe, 
tue pleaſure of this romantic place. But, on the other 
hand, the road is every where ſo narrow, and ſome- 
times ſo ſteep, that it is often the ſafeſt way to alight 
{from one's horſe, and walk ir. 

ARC IN BAROIS, a town of La Montagne, one of 
the bai'iwics or territories belonging to the govern- 
ment of Burzundy, in France. It is ſituated on the 


lictle river Saugeon; in 1703 it was raiſed to a duke- 
dom and peerage, Here is a mayory, a ſalt- magazine, 


ant} a ducal court or bailiwic, < 

ARCABI (convent of), in the territory of Rettimo, a 
ſubdivillon of the iſland of Candia, in the Mediter— 
ranean, belonging to Turkey in Europe. It ſtands 
on the ſite of the ancient city of Arcadia, which 
fee. | 


ARCADIA, a province of Peloponeſus, in European 


Turkey. It is now called Traconia ; bounded by the 


country of Argos on the E. by Elis on the We by Achaia 


Propria on the N. and by Mefienia on the 8. It was 
Erſt called Pelaſgia, from Pelaſgus King of the coun- 
try; and afterwards Arcadia, from Arcas fon of Ju- 
p:ter and Caliſto. Its chief towns are Megalopolis 
and Mantinea; the laſt, famous for the battle fought be- 
tween the Thebans under the command of Epaminondas, 
and the Lacedemonians. Theſe laſt, according to the 
hiftorians of thoſe times, killed 10,900 Arcadi-ns about 
the year of Rome 386: but what ſeems utterly incre- 
dible is, that this ſlaughter was committed without 
the loſs of one man on their ſide. Some time after, 


the Arcadians drew all Greece upon them, for their 


factilege in plundering the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius. This country was under the dominion of the 
Turks for 280 years, till, with the reſt of the Pelopo- 
neſus or Morea, it was ceded by the Turks to the 
Venetians at the peace of Carowitz. But in the 
year 1715 the Turks took it entirely away again. See 
MoREA. ; & 

Arcadia was under the government of Kings, till 
about the year of the world 3210; when Ariſtocrates, 
the laſt of them, being engaged in a bloody war with 
the Lacedzmonians, killed himſelf at his daughter's 
tomb. The country is mountainous and woody; but 
fruitful in corn, and abounding in paſtures, iprings, 
lakes, and rivers. The people are valiant and war- 
like, at leaſt they were anciently ſo. And in this 
country lies the ſcene of the famous nove], written by 
the celebarted Sir Philip Sidney, that great patron of 
the muſes, and Mzcznas of learning, which he calls 
Pembroke's Arcadia. 

ARCADIA, a town of the Morea, belonging to Tur- 
key in Europe, ſituated on the Mediterranean. It lies in 

Belvedere, one of the preſent diſt: icts of that province, 

but is now a mean place. It is defended by an old 
caſtle. Several geographers take it to be the ancient 
Cypariſſii or Cypariſſa: but in Sanſon's map of the 
Morea, he calls Arcadia, Pylus Neſtoris, and places 
Cypariſſa more ſouthward, at St. Elia, on the gulph 
of Zunchio. Arcadia ſtands on the W. coaſt of the 
Morea, at the mouth of a ſmall river which falls into 
a gulph, both which bear the ſame name with it. 
The latter was alſo called by the ancients Sinus Cy- 
pariſſ.s. It lies almoſt oppoſite to the ifle of Zante, 
twenty-ſix miles from Torneſe caſtle to the S. about 
twenty-eight from Navarino to the N. and fixty-four 
S. W. of Corinth, in lat. 37 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
22 deg. 5 min. E. Collier ſays that there was for- 
merly a conſiderable town of the ſame name, in Can- 
dia or Crete, with a Biſhop's ſee, under the Arch- 
biſhop of that iſland. But in this he ſeems unſup- 
ported by any other geographer. 

ARCAS. See ARcos. 

ARCATHON, a harbour of Aquitain in France, on 
the ocean. It lies between the mouths of the Garonne, 
and Alour, about fix leagues to the W. of Bour- 
deaux. 

ARCA, the capital of Arabia Deſerta, and the ſame 
with Petræa, according to Collier, in Aſiatic 4 

ARCHANGEL, or ST. MICHAEL. ARCHANGEL, 

by the Muſcovites called Gorod Archangelſtoi, and Ar- 

- chania, in Tatin Archangelopolis, or Fanum Sancti Mi- 


chaelis Archangeli, It belongs to the circle of Dwina, | 
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and the government of the ſame name, in the N. of Eu. 
ropean Ruſſia. It is commodiouſly ſituated on the E. 
ſide of the river Dwina, which falls into the White 
ſea about thirty werſts cr ſixty miles below it. This 
is the capital of Archangelgorod government, and a 
famous trading and rich place. It is about three 
quarters of a mile in length, and a quarter in breadth, 
conſiſting of genteel wooden hcuſes built after the 
Ruffian manner; the large goſlinnoidwor or factoty, 


i. e. the magazines of merchant-goods alone excepted, 


which is of ſtone. The citade}, where the gover- 
nor of Archangel reſides, is ſurrounded with boards or 
pales, inſtead of a wall. Here is the ſee of a Bi- 
thop; alſo Lutherans and Calviniſts have churches 
in Archangel. Proviſions are very cheap here. 

The river Dwina, near this place, divides itſelf into 
two branches, forming thereby the iſland of Podeſ- 
meſke. This paſſage was firſt diſcovered in the year 
1554, by one Richard Chandler an Engliſhman, be- 
fore which time the Muſcovites had no commerce 
with theſe parts of the world, but by the Baltic, the 
Narva, and Poland, Upon this the Engliſh were at 


firſt very civilly treated by the Muſcovites ; and their 


Emperor Baſilowitz, or John Baſilides, granted the 
Engliſh the ſole privileges of trading thither, in the 
year 1569; but the Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, have 
now as much liberty as they. The Engliſh began a 
very profitable trade here, which they, and the other 
nations juſt mentioned, have conſiderably extended : 
ſo that Archangel being only a village at that time, 
has fince become a flouriſhing and populous city, 

We are told by Mr. Lane, that in the year 1553 
Sir Hugh Willoughby having been ſent to diſcover 
the N. E. paſſage to China, the aforeſaid Chandler, 
maſter of one of his ſhips, was ſeparated from the 
fleet, and accidentally arrived at Archangel, where he 
wintered that year. But Sir Hugh, with ſeventy men 
more, periſhed in Lapland. When Chandler firſt came 
into the White ſez, he found a fiſhing-boat, the peo- 
ple in which having never ſeen a ſhip before, fled 
from him ; but, upon coming up with them, they fell 
down at his feet, and being hardly perſuaded to fell 
him any thing without their Prince's leave, they gave 
bim plenty of victuals fer nothing. In 1555 a com- 
pany was ſettled there under Mr, George Killing- 
worth, with very good privileges granted them by the 
Emperor. Archangel, in all the ancient voyages, is 
called Colmogro, and is placed 19 miles from St. 
Nicholas-bay : and Mr. Jenkinſon calls the river Pi- 
nego. The excluſive privilege granted to Queen Eli- 
zabeth by the Emperor of Ruſſia was, that no ſhip 
of any other nation ſhould trade to his ports on the 
North ſea, from Wardhouſe to the river Ob. The 
ports are reckoned thus, Petzora, Cola, Mezen, Patch- 
nigo, the iſland Shallaway on the mouth of the 
Dwina, Colmogro, and on the river Ob. From Col- 
mogro to Wardhouſe, is 152 miles; from Colmogro 
to Uromo, the furtheſt place of trade with the Samo- 
jeds, is 80 miles, After Peterſburg, about the be- 
ginning of this century, became a place of conſiderable 
trade, the commerce of Archangel greatly declined: 
but for the conveniency of merchants, a poſt has 
been ſettled between both theſe places. In the year 
1663, Archangel was not large, but ſo populous as 
ſcarcely to contain the inhabitants, together with the 
people who reſorted thither to trade with the En- 
gliſh and Dutch, &c. Soon after this it was burnt, 
and almoſt totally reduced to aſhes. The caſtle or 
citadel of Archangel was built about the year 1506, 
and this town became a great emporium or , mart 
about 1591, the road for ſhips being at St. Nicholas 
on Roſe-iſland. It has become principally conſider- 
able, by Engliſh ſhips coming hither to traffic, and 
thereby cauſing a great reſort of merchants from mot 
parts of. Muſcovy, as well as from Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, &c. So that in thoſe months in which the 
Dwina is not frozen, for this is the caſe at leaſt 
three months in winter, between 3 and 400, and 
ſometimes more, ſail of ſhips may be ſeen in that 


harbour. The firſt land which Britiſh ſhips make in 


their voyages home from Archangel, is Buchanneſs in 
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Scotland. It lies in lat. 64 deg. 34 min. N. long. 10 


deg. 12 min. E. 
ARCHANGEL-GOROD, one of the governments of 
the European part of Muſcovy, in Ruſſian Archangel- 
gorodſkaja Gubernia, It comprehends not only a 
part of Lapland, but alſo the ancient kingdom of | 
Holmogard. Concerning the Lapps or Laplanders, ſee 
Sweden. And as great numbers of Samojeds dwell 
in this government, we ſhall here give ſome account of 
that people. The Samojeds inhabit the coaſts of the 
North and Frozen ſeas, both in Europe and Aſia, and 
are divided into Samojedi, Fawgi, and Munzala. 
Their name is explained by that of men-eaters: but 
probably, through miſtake, they have been taken for 
ſuch as eat both the dead bodies among themſelves, 
and thoſe of their enemies they have overcome in 
battle, from their being obſerved to feed on the raw 


and even bloody fleſh of the beaſts and fiſh they catch, |, 


They themſelves derive their name from Samoſe, which 


in their language denotes an inhabitant, as they have |: | 
; belt furs in all Ruflia, which they fell to the Muſco- 
vites for bawbles, or, when their fiſhing and hunting 


never changed the place they pitched upon for their 
firſt habitation. Their original, like that of the other 
people in Ruflia and Siberia, is undoubtedly to be 
drawn from the ancient Finns, with whom they have 
the ſame religion, manners, and cuſtoms. - The Sa- 
mojedi, who dwell in the parts about Archangel, are 
entirely different from the others, and excluded as it 
were from their community; and they have alſo quite 
another language: however, they pretty much agree 
with them in religion, and the reſt of their manners. 
They are extremely poor and ſimple, have a low 
ſtature, and ſmall feet, eſpecially the women: their 
ſkin is of a yellowiſh burnt colour ; and, on account of 
their large eyes, and ſwollen or bloated cheeks, they 
make a hideous appearance, In winter, their cloath- 
ing is of the ſkins of rein-deer with the rough ſide 
outermoſt; and generally the hood or cape, the man- 
tle, gloves, breeches, and ſtockings, are ſewed toge- 
ther ; ſo that the whole garment forms but one piece. 


In fummer they make themſelves commodious cloaths | 


of fiſh-ſkihs, and inſtead of thread, they make uſe of 
the guts of beaſts, ſplit into long thongs, for ſewing 
them, They in general maintain themſelves by hunt- 
ing and fiſhing ; and indeed their principal ſubſiſtence 


is on rein-deer, bears, ſea-dogs, birds, and dried fiſh ;| 


as alſo on turneps, and the like roots. Fleſh they eat 
both raw and boiled. For hunting they make uſe of 
darts and javelins, pointed with bone, and frequently 
alſo with iron. When they cannot have a convenient 
ſubſiſtence in one place, they remove to another. In 
ſummer they dwell in tents made of birch-bark, and 
in winter they go into caverns of the earth. Their 
whole ſubſiſtence conſiſts in tents, cloaths, and rein- 
deer. The men and women are hardly diſtinguiſhable 
from one another, as the cloathing of both is the 
- ſame, and their viſages and features are alike hideous 
and ugly. Their marriages are concluded by the mere 
conſent of the parties concerned with each other. 
They take two or three wives, and know of no for- 
bidden degrees of affinity, only that parents and chil- 
dren-do not intermarry. They, like the Oftiacs, give 
their new-born children the name of the firſt creature 
they happen to meet with. Beſore they came under 
the dominion of the Ruſſians, the only puniſhment 
they had among them, was, that he who committed 
ſome great crime, for inſtance, murder, was by their 
ruler or commander fold, together with his whole 
family, as ſlaves. But at preſent, in their principal 
places, the Ruſſian polity has been introduced among 
them. They have but very little knowledge of a 
Deity; yet they partly worſhip the ſun and moon, 
partly unformed images of men, beaſts, fiſhes, birds, 
&c. made of wood; and alſo the heads of wild beats, 
which they hang up in the foreſts, pray to, and pro- 
dably expect from them good luck in hunting. The 
oldeſt perforis among them are the prieſts, which they 
call. Schamans or Kodeſniks; and theſe pretend, that 
they can reveal to them the will of their deities, 


grimaces, ſet about all kinds of forceries. "The ac- 


foretel future events, and, by ſome odd geftures 4 


count of their idol Solocaja Baba, or golden old W o- 
man, is one of the fables of antiquity. 
1 
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Till the reign of the Czar Feodor Iwanowitz, they 
knew no other rulers among them, than the oldeſt 
of their nation, to whom they were ſubje& either by 
families or villages. But under this, Czar, one called 
Oneko, ſent his ſon among them in order to diſcover 
the country, who, upon his return, gave the court 
large accounts of it. The fine furs among them 
were principal inducements to the Ruſſians : for which 
reaſon the above-mentioned Czar, firſt ſent an ambaſſy 
to treat with them about a free trade, and to deſire 
leave, that, for the ſecurity of the Ruſſian nation, 
ſtrong places might be built here and there in the 
country, The Samojedi readily agreed to this, and 
alſo to pay a tribute ot furs which was laid upon them. 
By degrees the tenible places were planted with Ruſ- 
ſian colonies and governors. Theſe people twice at- 
tempted to ſhake off the Ruſſian yoke, once when 
they ſeized upon Petſchota, and another time when 
they took Puſto-Oferſkoi ; but they were ſoon again 
reduced to obedience, Among them are produced the 


turn out but indifferently, for meal, which they only 
mix up with water, and eat out of a kettle or pan, 
that continually ſtands over the fire, Thus far Buſ- 
ching, with regard to the Samojedi. 

But to return to the deſcription of the govern- 


ment of Archangel-gorod, which Moll diſtinguiſhes 
only by the province of Dwina, and ſays, that it is 
computed to be near 100 leagues long, in form of a 
lozenge 3 bounded on the N. and N. W. by the 


White or Frozen ſea, and part of Ingria; on the 


Wi. by the provinces of Vaga and Onega, from which 


it is parted by the Dwina; on the S. by that of Ou- 
ſtiong ; and on the E. by part of that of Zirania. It 
is watered by ſeveral rivers, beſides the above-men- 
tioned Dwina; ſome of which, particularly the Pi- 
nega, fall into it a little above the town of Upſnaga. 
Here are likewiſe ſeveral lakes, eſpecially thoſe ,of 
Culvio, Onozero, and Sgolmgova: but the country, 
however, is full of foreſts and barren lands, fo that 
the inhabitants are forced to live moſtly on fiſh, eſpe- 


cially dried; the foil producing no corn, nor breeding 


any number of cattle. Their principal commodity 
here is faſt, the vent of which was their only com- 
merce before the Engliſh came to traffic at Arch- 
angel, the capital. But this laſt being now one of 
the principal marts for all the commodities of Muſ- 
covy, which are conveyed to it; not only that city, 
but the whole province, hath reaped conſiderable be- 
nefit from it. The other principal commodities 
brought into this port, are gold and filver ſtuffs, ſilks, 
gold and filver lace, other forts of lace, gold wire, 
cochineal, indigo, and other materials for dying; wine, 


| brandy, and other diftilled liquors. The cold in this 


country is ſo extreme, that they have hot ſtones in the 
inſide of every chamber to guard againſt it; and during 
winter no divine ſervice is performed, ſuch is the ſe- 
verity of that ſeaſon. 

Before the year 1700, the government of  Arch- 
angel was lodged in the governor of the city; but 
the Czar Peter, creating four burgo-maſters to take 
care of all civil and mercantile affairs, his power is 
now confined to the militia only. Hither the court 
ſends annually a commiſſioner to receive the cuſtoms 
laid on all merchandiſes, and he appoints four dele- 
gates to collect and get them ready in his abſence. 
The revenue which the Czar receives from theſe cuſ- 
toms has been reckoned to be between 150,000 and 
200, ooo ruples per annum. The peculiac privileges 
7 to the Engliſh company were, according to 

oll, unhappily loſt in the time of our grand rebellian, 
when the Czar was fo exaſperated againſt the Engliſh 


nation, on his hearing of the murder of King Charles I. 


that he wholly deprived of them it; fince which time 
all our efforts have not been able to regain them; 
ſo that our merchants now trade thither upon the 
ſame feoting ';wjth other Europeans. This capital 
is the ſee and ence of a Ruſſian Archbiſhop, 
Buſching divides the government of Aratfggel-gorod 
into the twelve following circles; namely, Koa, 


Dwina, Kewrolſkoi Meſen, Puſtoſer, Jarenſkoi, Soli- 
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| 1 Uſiuſkoi, Totma, Wologda, and Ga- 
itſch. 


ARCHENFIELD, a place near the city of Hereford, in 


Herefordſhire, which ſeems to retain the name of the 
ancient Roman Ariconium. Nothing remains of its 
ſplendor, but a piece of a ſtrufture, probably a temple, 

with a niche, five feet high, and three broad, within; 
built of brick, ſtone, and indiſſoluble mortar. Near 
it are many large foundations. A few years ago, a very 
fine moſaic floor was found entire, but ſoon torn to pie- 
ces by the ignorant country-people. Here was a bath, 
found by Sir John Hoſkings, about ſeven feet ſquare, 
with leaden pipes, which were entire: thoſe of brick 
were a foot long and three inches ſquare, let artifici- 

ally into one another; and over theſe probably was a 
pavement. This, as Dr. Stukley obſerves, is an ex- 
cellent invention for heating a room, and might well 
be introduced among us in winter. See HERE- 
FORD. 


ARCHES, a town belonging to the bailiwic of Voſge |, 


or Vauge, in Lorrrain, and government of this name, 
and of Bar, ſubje& to France. It lies on the Moſelle, 


and is the principal place of a prevote or caſtellany, | 


the juriſdiction of which extends itſelf to the frontiers 
of Alſace, and includes the whole territory of Havend, 
which lies in the Waſgau mountains. The chapter of 
Remiremont has a ſhare in the lordſhip of the place. 
ARCHIDONA, a fine town belonging to the kingdom 
of Cordova, a ſubdiviſion of Andaluſia, in Spain. It 
lies in a plain at the foot of a mountain, and on the 


confines of Granada. The number of its inhabitants 


is ſaid to be about 700. 

ARCHIN TO, a village in the territory of Como, a pro- 
vince belonging to the Milaneſe in the upper diviſion 
of Italy. It gives the title of Count. : 455 

ARCHIPELAGUS, or ARCHIPELAGO, i. e. a prin- 

cipal ſea, as being the moſt remarkable, and the largeſt 
in European Turkey, and on the coaſt of Greece. It 
was anciently called the Ægean ſea. It divides Europe 

from Aſia, having Romania, Macedonia, and Greece 
on the N. and W. and Natolia or Afia Minor on the 

E. This ſea Engliſh ſailors call the Arches. It is very 

full of large and ſmall iſlands, which the ancient geo- 

aphers comprehend under two general denominations. 
he firſt, which lie round the ifland of Delos, as their 
centre, and in ſome meaſure form a circle, are called 
Cyclades, i. e. Circle-iſlands : but the ſecond, which 
lie further from Delos, and are ſcattered up and down 
in the Archipelago, have the name of Sporades, that 
is, iſlands ſtrewed here and there. But as we have 
no account, under what kind of government theſe 
iflands are divided by the Turks, we will follow for 
the moſt part the diviſion made of them by the ancients. 
All the Cyclades, and ſome of the Sporades, belong 
to Europe; but the reft of the Sporades lie on the 
Aſiatic coaſt, _ 

The iſlands lying round the coaft of Greece may, 
according to the ſeas where they are found, be divided 
into thoſe in the Archipelago, the Mediterranean ſea, 
in the parts about the iſland of Candia, and in what 
was anciently called the Ionian ſea. | 

I. The iſlands in the Archipelago are, Samondrachi, 

Embro, Thaſſus, Stalimene, Pelagniſi, Sciatho, Piperi, 
Teus, Sciro, Negropont, Andros, Macronifi, Coluri 
gina, Potus, Zia, Joura, Tine, Mycone, Trago- 
nil, Delos, Sdili, Syra, Thermia, Serpho, Siphanto, 
Argentiere, Prepeſinthus, Milo, Antiparos, Paros, Naxia, 
Amorgus, Caloyero, Nio, Sikino, and Policandro. 

II. The iſlands in the Mediterranean, which are 
fituated in the parts about the iſland of Candia, or in 
the Candian ſea; _ Candia, which is the an- 

"cient Crete, Gotzo, Gaiduroniſia, Chriſtina, Standia, 

Scarpanto, Stampala, Namphio, Santorin, and Cerigo. 

III. The iſlands lying in what was anciently called 
the Ionian ſea are, Sapienze, and Strivali, 

Theſe following belong to the Venetians; namely, 
Zante, Cephalonia, Val di Compari or Ithaca, Santa 
Maura, Pachſu, Antipachſu, Corfu or the ancient 
Drepane. : 

IV. The Sporades, or iſlands on the coaſt of Aſia 


Minor. 


1. The moſt conſiderable on the weſtern coaſt are, 


3 
Tenedos, Leſbos, Chios, Samos, Nicaria, Pathmos 
Leria, Claros, Caos, Aſtypata, Carpathus, with many 
other ſmall ones. p 
2. Thoſe on the S. coaſt are, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
| _ ſome ſmaller iſlands lying about them (all which 
ee). 

ARCHIPELAGO di Maldivas, 2 part of the Indian 
ocean, toward the coaft of Malabar and Maldivas 
where are 600 iflands. g 

ARCHIPELAGO di Mexico, is the gulph of Mexico 
commonly ſo called by the Engliſh, Dutch and F rench, 
where is an infinite nember of iſlands, 

ARCHIPELAGO di Nouveau Pais Bas, part of the 
Northern ocean in North America, lying between the 
coaſt of New Belgium, and the iſland vulgarly called 
L'Ange Eylandt. It is ſtrewed with many little 
iflands. | 11855 

ARCHIPELAGO di St. Lazaro, part of the Eaſtern 

ſea, toward the Ladrones iſlands, between Japan, the 

Philippines, and New Guinea. 

ARCIGOVINA, or HErzEGowiNna, a duchy or pro- 
vince of Venetian Dalmatia. It is bounded by Boſnia, 
Mantenero, and the Adriatic ſea. The ltalians call it 
Santa Sabata; or rather it is Ducatus St. Sabæ. This 
duchy is ſeventy leagues long, and thirty broad ; and 
is generally reckoned to contain about 40,000 fa- 
milies. Its capital is Caftel Nuovo, which was taken 
by the Venetians in the year 1687. The only places 
now ſaid to be poſſeſſed and garriſoned by the Turks, 
are the caſtles of Mocrovatz, and the town of Blaſaia. 
The reſt of this province is a fruitful plain, full of po- 
pulous villages, and moſtly inhabited by Chriſtians, who, 
after the taking of Caſte] Nuovo, in the beginning of 
the year 1688, appeared very willing to ſhake off the 
Turkiſh yoke, and ſubmit themſelves to the Vene- 

- tians, | 

ARCIS, ARCY, or ARCIES, in Latin Arciaca, a little 
town of Lower Champain, belonging to the govern- 
ment of this name and Brie, in France. It ſtands on a 
hill on the Aube. And hence it is generally called Arcies- 
ſur-P Aube; Arciaca ad Albam, to diſtinguiſh it by this 
addition from other towns of the ſame name. Here is 
a falt-houſe. It is commonly reported, that in the 

year 456, after Attila had retired, upon a great famine 
happening at Paris, St. Genevieve went to Champain, 
in order to buy corn: and having bought a great deal 
at Troyes, and at Arcies-ſur-Aube, ſhe ſent it to 
Paris by the rivers Seine and Aube. She loaded eleven 
boats from Arcies only ; whence it is concluded, that 

this town was then a conſiderable place. 

ARCISSA, a large lake of Armenia Major, which ſeveral 
modern authors call Mer de Yan, from the city of this 
laſt name ſtanding near it. They called it a ſea, as 
its waters are ſalt. Some call it Lac de Vaſlan, and 
others La mer d' Armen.” 

ARCLEFFE, a vicarage of Durham, in the gift of the 
Dean and Chapter of that biſhopric. | 

ARCLOW, one of the fix baronies into which the 
county of Wicklow, belonging to the province of 
Leinſter in Ireland, is fubdivided.- 

ARCLOW, or ARKLOW, a little market-town be- 
longing to the laſt-mentioned barony, in Ireland, and 

to which it gives its name. This town is ſituated on 
the coaſt, about thirty-one miles 8. of Dublin. It 
gave the title of Baron to the Duke of Ormond ; and 
it ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament. 

ARCO, in Latin Arcus, by the Germans called Arch, a 
fortified town belonging to the biſhopric of Trent, 
which, though among the Alps, and conſequently by 
ſome reckoned in Italy, is by the Germans generally 
placed in the circle of Auſtria, as the biſhop of Trent 
is a Prince of the empire. It is under the protection 
of the houſe of Auſtria; and is ſituated on the Sarca, 
near the N. extremity of the Garda Jake, about four 
miles and a half above the influx of that river into the 
ſaid lake, and fixteen miles 8. W. of Trent city, in 
lat. 46 deg. 5 min. N. long. 10 deg. 40 min. E. 

ARCOS, a little town of Lamego, a ſubdiviſion belong- 
ing to the province of Beira, in Portugal. It contains 
190 inhabitants. 

ARC Os, with the addition de la Frontera, i. e. of the 

frontiers, a town in the kingdom of Seville, a _ 

viſion 


L 


3+ *.D 

viſion belonging to the province of Andaluſia, in Spain, 
It was an ancient city of the Celtæ. The Romans 
called it Arcobriga, and Colonia Arcenſum. Of the ſame 
Celtic termination Briga are ſeveral cities in this neigh- 
bourhood, particularly Meidobriga, Mirobriga, and 


Cetobriga. It is an old fortified town, now but ſmall, 
containing, according to the geographical ſyſtem, about 


' 2000 inhabitants, 2 pariſhes, 3 monaſteries, 2 nunne- 


ries, and ſome chapels. It is fituated on a high and] 


ſteep rock, acceſſible only on the E. fide, at the foot 
of which runs the little river Guadalete, encompaſſing 
the other three ſides of the rock. Alphonſo the Wiſe 
recovered it from the Moors. It has the title of a 
duchy. Arcos ſtands about thirty-ſix miles 8. from 
Seville, and nearly at the-ſame diſtance N. E. from 


Cadiz. 


ARCOS, a village of Old Caſtile, a province of Spain. 
ARCOS, with the addition de Valdevex, a ſmall place of 


Viana, a diſtrict belonging to the province of Entre 
Douro e Minho, in Portugal. It contains about 440 
inhabitants, and one pariſh-church. To its juriſdic- 
tion belong forty-five pariſhes. 


ARCUEIL, a village, within a league of Paris, in 


the government of this laſt name, in France. It is 
called corruptly Arcuevil; whereas, according to others, 
the true name of it is Arcus Julianus, from an aque- 
duct built there by Julian the Apoſtate, in the year 
357, when he came to refreſh himſelf at Paris after 
the fatigues of the German war. According to Buſch- 
ing, in this village was built an aqueduct in the year 
1624, which is about 200 fathoms - long, and in its 
loweſt part 12 high. It conveys excellent water from 
Rougis to Paris. 


ARDACH, ARDAGH, or ARDOCH, the name of 


four towns in Ireland ; the firſt in the county of Le- 
trim ; the ſecond in the county of Eaſt Meath; the 
third in the county of Longford, and the fourth in 
the county of Cork : but Buſching has only the barony 
of that name, a ſubdivion ye in. to the county of 
Longford, and province of Leinſter; together with the 
little town of Ardagh, which has the privilege of a 
market, See ARDOCH. | 


ARDASCHAT, anciently Artaxat, a city of Armenia, 


on the confines of Erivan or Schirwan. It now lies 
in ruins ; and ſome remains are {till to be ſeen of Ti- 
ridates's palace, namely, the front, and four rows of 


black marble pillars, together with ſeveral pietes of an 
ancient building, which ſeems to have been a very 


A 


magnificent ſttucture. This heap of rudera the natives 
call Tact Tirdat, i. e. the throne of Tiridates. 

RDEA, according to Buſching, a village of the Cam- 
pagna di Roma, one of the provinces of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate, iti the middle diviſion of Italy. Col- 
lier ſays it is an ancient city of Latium, the royal 
ſeat of Turnus, and metropolis of the Rutuli, now in 


ruins : only here is ſtill a caſtle, with the title of a| 


marquiſate, belonging to the family of the Cæſarini, 


and upon the coaſt of the Tyrrhenian fea, Lat. 41 


deg. 30 min, N. long. 36 deg. 25 min. E. Of the 


ſame nane, continues he, is a river of Normandy, in 


France, which falls into the Britiſh ocean near the 


city of Avranches. But Buſching has no ſuch river 


under that name. 


A 
A 


RDEBEL. See ARD RVII. 
RDECA, or AR DESC HE, a river of Vivarais, a ſub- 
diviſon of Lower Languedoc, in France. It comes 


from Mirabel and Montpezat, ſays J. Collier, runs 


| bri, Logni, Bordeſac, . ] 
about a league beyond the bridge of St. Eſprit, where 


A 


to Aubenas; and having received the Ahoſejac, He- 
Le. it falls into the Rhone, 


it divides Languedoc from Vivarais. 
RDEE, or ATHERDEE, a little market and borough 
town in the county of Louth and province of Ulſter 


in the N. of Ireland. It ſends two members to the 


© never offered him battle, till a French captain, who had 


Iriſh parliament. In the county of Louth, the late 
James II. encamped with 20, ooo men, while Duke 
Schomberg lay at Dundalk, another town in this county, 
with a force by. much ſmaller : and yet the ſaid King 


fled his country for murder, and lifted himſelf as a 
| trooper under the Duke, had conſpired with other 


ARD 


French Papiſts, and promiſed to betray the quartet 
they were in: but the plot being diſcovered, the trai- 
tors were ſeized, ſeven of them hanged, and about 170 
expelled the Duke's army. Lieutenant-General Dou- 
glaſs having made all the French regiments ſtand to 
their arms, commanded ſuch as wete Papiſts to come 
out and lay their arms down, upon pain of death to 
ſuch as did not. After this the Duke of Schomberg 
kept cloſe in his camp till reinforced with new ſuc- 
cours; and the late King retreated to Ardee, October 


16, 1689 ; from thence to Drogheda, burning the coun- 


try before him, and not daring. to attack the Duke. 
ARDEMBURG, or ARDENBUKG, anciently Raden- 
burg, in Latin Ardenburgum, or Rodenburgum, a ſmall 
city of Flanders in the Auſtrian Netherlands. It 
was formerly one of the moſt conſiderable places of 
this part of the country, and pretty well fortified ; 
till the Dutch, having taken it in 1604, cauſed it to be 
diſmantled ; and, by the treaty of Munſter in 1648, it 
was yielded to them by Philip IV. King of Spain; 
ſince which time it has continued in their hands, and 
the reformed religion has been eſtabliſhed in it, though 
the Roman Catholics are alſo tolerated. Here is a col- 
lege of canons, and a fine church dedicated to the 
Bleſſed Virgin; It lies about four miles from Sluys to 
the S. E. as many from Middleburg in Flanders to- 
wards the N. E. and twelve in the E. direction from 
Bruges. Lat. 51 deg, 50 min. N. long. 3 deg. 20 
min. E. | 
ARDE! NES, ARDENNE, or ARDEN, a famous fo- 
reſt near Chimay, in French Hainault; it is called in 
Latin Ardenna, Arduenna Sylva, and ſometimes Ar- 
denenſis Sylua. Anciently it was the largeſt foreſt in 
all Gallia Belgica. Cæſar aſſerts, that it began upon the 
banks of the Rhine, that is, the dioceſe of Rheims; 
and in another place of his Commentaries, that it 
reached from the banks of that river juſt mentioned, 
and the country af Treves ot Triers, to that of the 
Nervii, that is, Hainault, Cambreſis, and French Flan- 
ders, comprehending 50, ooo paces in length, as far as 
Tournay. But now it begins at Thionville, near the 
country of Liege, extending over the whole duchy of 
Luxemburg, the S. part of the biſhopric of Liege and 
Hainault, and reaches to Donchery and Sedan on the 
frontiers of Champagne, though with ſeveral interrup- 
tions: for it has been cut down in a great many places, 
particularly towards its extremities, and ſeveral towns 
and boroughs built there. About the middle of it is 
the abbey of St. Hubert, patron of hunters. In many 
places of this foreſt are ſuch difficult and narrow paſles, 
that two carts cannot go a-breaft in them. 
ARDES, in Latin Ardeſia; it is a little town ſituated on 
the confines of Upper and Lower Auvergne in France,; 
in a vety fruitful country: for which reaſon it is in a 
manner the ftaple-town for-the trade which is carried 
on between theſe two parts of the province. It is alſo 
the principal place of the ancient duchy: of Mercceur, 


and not far from the caſtle of this laſt name, lying be- 


tween Clermont and St. Flour, which was erected by 
King Charles IX. into a dukedom and peerage in the 
year 1569, and gave its name to the ancient houſe of 

Mercceur : it now belongs to that of Vendome. 
ARDES, a tract of land in form of a peninſula, fituated 
on Lake Coin, in the county of Down, and province of 

Ulfter, in the N. of Ireland. 

ARDECHE. See ADRA. | 
ARDEVIL, or ARDEBEL. This was the capital of 
Perfia before Alexander the Great's time, and has been 
ſince honoured with the reſidence of ſeveral of their 
Kings; particularly Schich Eidar, the author of the 
Shah ſe, and to whom the late Sophi family owed its 
origin, lived and died here; as alſo Sophia Iſmael, the 
firſt of that race; lies buried there. It is ſituated in the 
province of Aiderbeitzan, in a valley encompaſſed all 
round with very high mountains, which in winter are 
covered with ſnow; and hence reckoned unhealthy, 
particularly to ſtrangers not uſed to ſudden changes. 
Here every day at noon is a whirlwind of an hour's 
continuance z > that they have no oranges, lemons, or 
grapes, but corn in abundance, and very cheap; alſo 
good paſtures, To the juriſdiction of this city belong 
| | * ſeyenty- 
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ARDLEIGH, a vica 
ARDMEANACH, a large territory 


A! Ri D 


a villages. It is large, but not cloſe built, 


nor fortified. It is watered by a ſmall rivulet called 
Baluchlu, which in April is very much ſwelled by the 
rains and the mountain-ſnows, ſo as to endanger the 
town with an inundation, unleſs. good care be taken 
againſt it, by making trenches to carry it off, This 
place, beſides natural baths of warm water, is honour- 
ed with the ſepulchres of twelve Kings of Perſia. 
The revenue ariſing from theſe ſepulchres is greater 
than that of the crown, It drives a conſiderable trade 
with Giſlan, Georgia, and Curdiſtan. The king of 
Perſia has a fine garden here; and, by reaſon of the 
tombs of his anceſtors, is a ſanctuary for offenders, 
much viſited by pilgrims, and is accounted ſo holy, that 
the uſe of wine is forbidden in it; but to no purpoſe. 
It is the road for the caravans of ſilk that go to Smyrna 
and Conſtantinople, which have goo camels at a time. 
The buildings are better than thoſe of Shamaki ; and 


the bazars are finer, and better covered; but they deal 


very little in gold ftufts. and jewels to what they for- 
merly did. They have a great number of moſques 


adorned with domes, the moſt conſiderable of which | 


ftands on the E. fide of the town within the walls; 
and, being on a ſmall eminence, is conſpicuous at a 
diſtance; It is divided into ſeveral parts where they 
perform their ſervice : the principal of theſe is tole- 
rably large, and round, under a dome, raiſed on a circu- 
lar wall ſomewhat low, and riſes from-the body of the 
building like a ſteeple. Before this moſque is a baſon 
fupplied with water from the hills by-pipes laid under- 
ground, and ſerves to refreſh thoſe who in great num- 


bers reſort thither to perform their devotions. There | 
are alſo many bagnios in this town. In Ardebil are | 


only three or four large ſtreets where the principal 
ſhops are. The houſes, are flat at top, and not very 
handſome to look at. Here are not ſo many carayan- 
ſeras as at Shamaki: the Indians have three, though 
they are in no great numbers; and the Chineſe have 
none. This town in many parts abounds with alders 
and lindens. The-meidan or great ſquare is 300 paces 
long, and half as broad, having, ſhops all round it. But 
the richeſt goods, ſuch as Joweln golds ſilver, ſilk, &c. 
when this place flouriſhe 7 

change, which is a ſquare building, arched , over, and 
opening at three gates into three long ſtreets, The 
ſepulchre of the above-mentioned Schich Eidar is no 
ſmall ornament to the city. The ftruftures over it 


and contiguous to it: compoſe a ſort of caſtle, confiſting | 


of fair courts, cloiſter-walks, large rooms, and arched 


- vaults; all richly adorned, with gold, ſilver, tapeſtry, | 


marble pavements, &c. | eſpecially the tomb itſelf, and 
the chapels leading to it, where are gates plated with 
gold, rails of maſſy gold and filyer, &c. for the parti- 
culars of which ſee Olearius. But what is. moſt re- 
markable is Sephi's kitchen, which he himſelf endowed 
with a revenue of fifty crowns a day, to provide food 
for the poor; which endowment has been fo increaſed 
by ſucceeding Kings, that in Olearius's time 1000 

ons were at leait fed three times a day out of it. 


there. are ſome large ſpots in the out - parts of the town, 


vhere the houſes ſtand at a diſtance, and the intervals | 


are planted with trees. Hence the city is of a large ex- 
tent with many ſaliant angles. It lies thirty miles E. 


of Tauris, in lat. 36 deg. 5 min. N. long. 47 deg. 6 
% KY EC 6 8 ; 


" pough-town in the county. of Kerry, and province of 
. — in the S. W. parts of Ireland, It is the ſee of 
2 Biſhop, lies on the coaſt, and ſends two members to 
the Iriſ parliament. - See AD RET. 

of Eſſex, in the gift of the 


ing or Lord Chancellor. | 
of Roſs-ſhire in Scot- 
land. It is a peninſula lying E. and W. betwixt the 
day or firth of Cromartie and the Murray and Beauley 
- firths: It is called by the natives Elland Dow, i. e. 
the black ifland ; for the rivers and freſh ſtreams to the 


merly belonged to the royal family of Scotland, Charles | 


I having born the title of Baron or Lord of Ardmcan- 


„ were kept in another ex- 


N. W. form it, in a manner, into an iſle, and it for- 


— 
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ach, when but two years old. The principal places on 
it are the royal boroughs. of Fortroſe and Roſemarky, 


with the villages of Cromartie, Kilboky, &c. At the 


firſt of theſe was anciently the famous canonry of Roſs, 
as it is commonly pronounced Chennery, with a Bi- 
ſhop's ſeat, (which, and Fortroſe, ſee). It is for the moſt 
part a fertile tract, abounding in corn and cattle, with 
numerous ſeats of gentlemen, particularly of the name 
of Mackenzie. In it is a famous waſte or common, cal. 


led the Mubl-buy, extending for ſome miles, and in 


parts of it almoſt from one fide of the firth to the 
other, and particularly along the Cromarty-firth, Vet 
this heath is not utterly barren, but makes a very good 
walk for cattle, particularly ſheep ; and the moſſes in 
it furniſh the inhabitants with plenty of firing called 
peat and turf, the only fuel they uſe ; together with 


large roots and trunks of fir-trees, dug many fathoms 


out of the ground, ſo rich and reſinous as to ſerve the 
middling fort inſtead of candles in winter. But a 
ſtranger who travels this way, particularly to or from 


' Ferrintoſh, had need to be very wary of the many 


deep pits in the way, from the digging of the above- 
mentioned peat and firs, and not venture without a 
guide; ſince the road is very far from being well 


marked, and as even ſome of the inhabitants have been 


known at times to have loſt their lives there, and 
tumbled in horſe and all irrecoverably. See FERRIN- 
TOSH. : 

In this peninſula are- ſeveral kairns, as they are 
called, particularly of Drumderfit, where a battle is 


ſaid to have been fought; and a remarkable large one 


of the Squade faction for Sunderland 


to the weſtward, not far from Kinkell. See Scor- 
LAND. 
In Ardmeanach. a very pompous houſe, like a pa- 
Jace, called New-hall, was begun by Col. Urquhart, 
3 but misfortunes 
and his death ſoon after prevented its being finiſhed. 
The ſhell fill remains ſtanding. 


ABDMACH. See AR MAR. | 
ARDOCH, a place in Strathern, which is a ſubdiviſion 


of Perthſhire, in Scotland, where are the remains of 
a Roman camp (if indeed the Roman eagle penetrated 
ſo far); and here ſeveral medals, ſepulchral urns, and 


other monuments of antiquity, are ſaid to have been 
found. | 


ARDOCH, a genteel ſeat in Cromartieſhire, in Scot- 


land, belonging to a deſcendant of the family of Gor- 
don of hy ogy Hay The late Alexander Gordon 
of Ardoch having been a member of the Britiſh par- 
liament in the time of the Lord Sunderland's miniſtry, 


Whole party he eſpouſed, upon ſome political diſputes, 
' which , were prevalent. at that time, ariſing between 


' ſword, when the latter was lain, 


; the church of Scotland, from the lowe 
-» Moſt of the: houſes which are not in the bazars, have | 
the conveniency of ; gardens full of fruit-trees ; and | 


: 


him and another gentleman, they decided it by the 
At this time 
Mr. Gordon being a man of pleaſure, and very great 
gaiety, afterwards became as remarkably religious, 
according to the ſtricteſt tenets of Preſbyterianiſm, 
and was frequently a member of the judicatories in 
to even the 
higheſt at Edinburgh, and that to the day of his 
death: beſides, he ſpoke well in them, and made a 
11 appearance. He married the only ſiſter of the 
ate Sir Robert Munro, of Fowlis, a lady who (with 
her three worthy brothers, whoſe unhappy cataſtrophe 
in the late rebellion; every body knows) does honour 
to the ancient family from which ſhe is deſcended, 


being equally diſtinguiſhed by her good ſenſe, as well 28 


| — | | ; : | . . 0 
- ARDFERT, or ARDFREAT, a ſmall and mean bo-] exemplary piety; yet without the gloom or forbidding 


moroſity uſually attributed to the religious in this part 


of the, country, Their ſon and only child is the pre- 


ſent Adam Gordon of Ardoch. 


ARDRA, or ARDRES, a kingdom, with a capital of 


3 


except the grand 


# the ſame name, on the Slave coaſt of Guinea, in 


Where the ſhips ride. 


Africa. The city is ſituated near the river Lagos, 
about twelve leagues from a little bay called La Praye, 
Its walls are only of earth, but 
ſo firm, that no mortar is comparable to it, and the 
ditches are within, the wall. No body, it is ſaid, 
enters. the King's apartment, unleſs expreſsly ſent for, 
rabout, who enters at all houts, 
and none but he appears in the King's preſence, other- 
wiſe than proſtrate. The palace is large * 

5 uilt, 
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built, with charming gardens about it, The great | 


Marabout's deciſions are authentic, and without appeal 
in all matters, as well of religion as ſtate. In the 
ear 1670, this Prince ſent an ambaſſador to the 
Ling of France, to offer him an aſſurance of com- 
merce, a particular protection for his ſhips, and an 
abatement of cuſtoms, in favour of the French nation. 
This Emperor's ambaſſador, called Mattheo Lopez, 
was accompanied by three of his children, three of his 
wives, and ſeveral ſlaves. Ardra lies in lat. 5 deg. 5 
min. N. long. 4 deg. 10 min. E. 
ARDRACH, a town of Longford, in the province of 
Leinſter, in Ireland. See ARDACH. 
ARDRATHEN, or ARDRAT, in Latin Ardratum, a 
town, with the ſee of a Biſhop, who is ſuffragan to Ar- 
magh, in the county of Kerry, and province of Munſter, 
in Ireland. 
ARDRES, in Latin Ardra, Arda, or Ardea, a ſtrong 
town belonging to the county of Guines, a ſubdiviſion 
of what is called the reconquered country of the Bou- 
lognois, in the government of Picardy and Artois, in 
France. It is divided into the upper and lower town, 
ſtands on a hill in the midſt of moraſles, has the title 
of a principality, and was formerly ſubject to its own 
Lords ; but has long ſince = united to the crown 
of France. Here alſo is the feat of a royal provoſtſhip, 
conſiſting of a lieutenant-general, an attorney of the 
King, and recorder, which likewiſe ſerves for the coun- 
ty of Guines, and is under the bailiwic of Montreuil ; 
and it is alſo a royal mayor of mayoralty. Near this 
town, in June 1520, was a famous interview betwixt 
Henry VIII. of England, and Francis I. King of 
France, for the rectifying of a treaty of peace: at this 
time they appointed alſo a tournament, at which the 
attendants of both Princes were very richly cloathed ; 
and the appearance was fo ſplendid, that the place 
where they met was called Le champs de drap dor, i. e. 
the field of cloth of gold. In 1596, Cardinal Albert 
of Auſtria took Ardres for the Spaniards, but ſoon af- 
ter was obliged to reſign it to the French, Since that 
time the Spaniards have often attempted to take it; 
but in vain. The government of Ardres is under that 
of Picardy, and comprehends nineteen pariſhes, and is 
free from taile or impoſts. It lies about two leagues 
from Guines, and ten S. of Calais. Lat. 50 deg. 45 
min. N. long. 2 deg. 3 min. E. 
ARDRET ſeems to be the ſame with Ardfert, which 
ſee, 23 
ARDROSS, i. e. in Erſe, the heights or high parts of 
Roſs-ſhire in Scotland. Theſe are the middle, hilly, 
and moſtly uninhabited diſtricts of that county, being 
chiefly for paſture : though a gentleman of the name 
of Mackenzie has a manſion here which bears the 
name of Ardroſs ; and there appears to be a good deal 
of arable land round it. 
ARDS, a pretty large diſtri in the ſhire of Inverneſs, to 
the N. W. of the town of that name, inhabited moſtly 
by the clan of Fraſers, where ſtood Caſtle-downy (now 
demoliſhed) the ſeat of the unfortunate Simon Lord 
Lovat. In this country, the name of which ſignifies 
high, great part of the family-eſtate lay, as did 
another part of it in Stratherrie, on the S. fide of 
Lochneſs. This too is inhabited principally by the 
Fraſers: and both are vaſſals to the family of Lovat, 
who are chieftains of the clan, The Ards abound with 
rich corn-fields, and has alſo wide paſtures and high 
hills for feeding of cattle. Along it runs up N. W. 
Beaulieu firth, an arm of that of Murray ; and at the 
entrance into it from Inverneſs is Bunchrow, a ſeat of 
the late preſident Forbes. At the battle of Culloden 
fire and ſword were carried into the Ards, under the 
command of one Lockhart. It conſiſts of two pariſhes, 
Kirkhill and Kiltarlty. Of this country was the reve- 
rend Mr. James Fraſer, Miniſter of Kirkhill, a paper 
of whoſe concerning Beaulieu-firth and Lochneſs, we 
find among the earlieſt of our Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions. And the late Mr. James Fraſer of Relick was 
alſo a native of Ards, and well known for his {kill in the 
Arabic, from which lauguage he gave the world the life 
of the late Shach Nadir of Perſia : he was alſo noted for 
his collection of Arabic and other oriental manuſcripts, 
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ARE, one of the principal rivers in the Weft-ridin 


3 


which were purchaſed by the univerſity of Oxford. 
From the ſame hands were obtained, by a gentleman of 
Scotland, a ſet of eaftern heads, curiouſly painted 
in miniature, who gave them to the late Mr. Pope; 
which laſt virtuoſo preſented them to the univerſity 
above-mentioned ; and, if our information be right, this 
ſucceſſive conveyance is recorded in their public acts. 


ARDS, of the ſame ſignification with the above: it is 


one of the baronies of the county of Down, belong- 
ing to the province of Ulſter, in the N. of Ireland. 1 
is ſituated between the lake of Strangford and the ſea; 
its 8. part lying oppoſite to Lecale. Ards is a narrow 
ſtrip of land, in ſome places three, and in none above 
ſix, miles broad. The foil is for the moſt part tole- 
rably good. Sir Thomas Smith obtained a patent for 
the barony of Ards, from Queen Elizabeth, and ſent 
his natural ſon with a colony to poſſeſs it; but was in- 
tercepted and ſlain by ſome Iriſhman, probably its na- 
tural proprietor. This attempt coſt Sir Thomas 10, oool. 
Yet after his death it was negleQed, and King James I. 
granted Ards to ſome of the Scottiſh nobility. 


ARDINGTON, a vicarage of Berks, in the gift of the 


Dean and Canons of Chriſt-church, Oxford. 


ARDLEIGH, a vicarage of Eſſex, in the gift of the King 


or Lord Chancellor. 

or 
weſtern part of Yorkſhire. It riſes at the foot of Pen- 
nigent, the higheſt hill on this fide of the country, in 
that rough and rocky tract called Craven, from the Bri- 
tiſh word crage or craig, i. e. a rock, This river is 
ſo winding and crooked towards its ſource, that people 
paſs over it ſeven or eight times in half an hour, by 
walking in a ſtraight road; and its courſe is fo ſmooth 
ane gentle, that it hardly appears to move ; whence it 
has its name, the Britiſh ara ſignifying ſlow and eaſy. 
It runs ſouth-eaftwards a long way, and almoſt acroſs 
this riding, before it falls into the Don near Snath ; 
and ſo paſſes into the Ouſe, between fix and ſeven miles 
below York city. On the river of Are ſtand the towns 
of Otley and Wetherby. 


AREBALILLO, one of the rivers of Old Caſtile in Spain. 


It riſes alſo in that province, and falls into the 
Douro. 


AREBON, ARE BO, or AREBA, a fine, large, and 


oblong town, ſituated on the coaſt of Guiney, in Afri- 
ca, and at the mouth of the river Formoſa, though 
Mr. Boſman ſays fifty miles higher, and ſhips may go 
further on its numerous branches. It is indifferently 
furniſhed. with houſes and inhabitants; the former are 
built of reeds and leaves. This place and the county 
round it is governed by a viceroy. Here were formerly 
two factories, the one belonging to the Engliſh, and 
the other to the Dutch. But the Engliſh not having 
traded - hither for many years paſt, their houſe is fallen 
down, and the factors and brokers of that nation who 
remained here were incorporated with thoſe of the 
Dutch. Arebo lies in lat. 5 deg. 7 min. N. long. 5. 
deg. 9. min. W. N 


ARE GA, a ſmall place belonging to the diſtrict of Tho- 


mar, a ſubdiviſion of Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It con- 
tains about 700 inhabitants. 


AREGNO, one of the ſmall diftrias comprehended un- 


der that of Balagna, in the country on this ſide the 
mountains, or N. E. part of the iſland of Corſica, in 


the upper diviſion of Italy. 


AREM BERG (ſee ARENSBERG) or ARNSBERG, 


in Latin Arebergum, the capital of a large tract of land 
of the ſame name in Weſtphalia, belonging to the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, in Germany. It is a neat 
pleaſant city, ſtanding on the river Aer. It was for- 
merly an earldom, till erected by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian II. into a principality, in favour of the Counts 
of Areſchot, who had done the houſe of Auſtria, 
particularly that branch of it in Spain, conſiderable 
ſervices; and therefore ſeveral Lords of this family have 
been honoured with the order of the golden fleece: 
beſides, they had ample territories in the Spaniſh Ne- 


\ therlands. But in 1638, the Lords of Aremberg fold 


it to the ſee of Cologne, to whom it is now ſubject ; 
and hither the Archbiſhop comes frequently for the di- 
verſion of hunting. It is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, in 

Uu which 
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which the governor reſides. It lies between the duchy 
of Jubes and the archbiſhopric of Triers, about twenty- 
five miles S. of Cologne, and fourteen W. from the 
Rhine, in lat. 50 deg. 30 min. N. long. 6 deg. 25 
min. E. 

ARENA, a little place belonging to the Further Calabria, 
a province of the kingdom of Naples, in the lower 
diviſion of Italy. 

ARENBOUT-CAPEL (chapel of), belonging to ,the 
juriſdiction of Dunkirk, in the government of this laſt 
name in France. See DUNKIRK. 

ARENDONK, a borough or village called a liberty, 
within the juriſdiction and _— of Antwerp, be- 
longing to the marquiſate of the Holy empire, in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands : though not walled, it is not in- 
ferior to many cities, on account of the great number 
of houſes, inhabitants, and churches, contained in it. 

ARENS, or ARENSHARDE, i. e. the diſtrict of Arens, 
belonging to the bailiwic of Gottorf, a ſubdiviſion of 
the duchy of Sleſwick, in Denmark. It is almoſt two 


ſhort miles in length, and very nearly of the ſame. 


breadth. Its foil is generally but poor and indifferent. 
In Arens lies the moſt part of the famous Dannewerk, 
that is, the great wall or rampart, which the Daniſh 
King Gotric, about the beginning of the _ century, 
cauſed to be built acroſs the country from Hollingſted, 
as far as the Sley, which is a length of between eight 
and nine German miles, or upwards of forty-ſix Eng- 
liſh, in order to be a defence againſt the incurſions 
of the Saxons and Slavi. It was at firſt ſixty feet high, 
and of the ſame breadth ; ſome centurics after it was 
improved, and raiſed with eighteen feet of ſtone-wall, 
being provided with ſeveral towers, and in ſucceedin 
ages it had further additions made to it, and better for- 
tified. A great part of it ſtill remains. 

In this diſtrict are the pariſhes of Hollingſted and 
Haddeby or Haddebue. The church of the latter, 
built in the year 826, is the firſt and oldeſt in the 
duchy of Sleſwick, and even in all Denmark: but it 
has been ſeveral times demoliſhed by thoſe people, 
who returned again to idolatry. It lies oppoſite to the 
town of Sleſwick towards the S. and on the further 
fide of the Sley ; the people of this diſtrict were the 
firſt Chriſtians that were baptiſed in this country. Its 
name is written eight different ways, and ſome would 
explain it by Hafenſtadt, but others by Hauptſtadt; 
for in this place ſtood anciently a town, of which 
the church is the only remainder. - 

ARENSBURG, the principal place on the iſle of Oeſel, 
in the entrance of Riga-bay, which formerly belonged 
to Sweden, but is now a part of the general govern- 
ment of Riga, and under the dominion of Ruſſia. It 
is ſituated near the ſouthern coaſt, and fortified with a 
caſtle. Here reſides the governor of the country. 

ARENSWALD, a town belonging to the marquiſate 
or electorate of Brandenburgh in Germany. It is ſitu- 
ated near the lake Slavin, upon the confines of Pome- 
rania, about four leagues from Lanſperg to the N. and 
eight from Stetin to the N. E. 

ARENTIM, a kind of diſtrict called Conto, belonging 
to the audience of Braga, a ſubdiviſion of the province 
of Entre Douro è Minho in Portugal. It has only 
one pariſh, 

AREQUIPPA, a city of Peru in 8. America, and one 


of the moſt conſiderable in this province, both for the 


goodneſs of its ſoil, which produces corn and wine, | 


and likewiſe for the conveniency of carriage by the 
river Chila, which runs thro' the city, falls into the 
South ſea, and at its mouth forms a commodious har- 
bour, from which all ſorts of merchandiſe are brought 
up to Arequippa : nor is this place leſs wealthy on 
account of the filver mines, which are not above four- 
teen leagues off. The country where it ſtands is 
liable to earthquakes : beſides, there is in it a volcano, 
or burning mountain, which in the year 1600 threw 
out red hot tones and aſhes with ſuch a hideous noiſe, 
as was heard as far as Lima, and ſpoiled the fruits of 
Peru. This city is ſubje& to the Spaniards, who tell 


ARESGOL, or HARESGOL, a province of Africa. ] 
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tances, as to hand them from one to the other. Are. 
' Qquippa is a Biſhop's ſee, under the metropolitan of 
ima, and ſituated 220 miles 8. E. of that fa. 
mous city, in lat. 17 deg. 5 min. N. long. 73 deg. 5 
min. a 
is ſo called from its capital, where its governor Any 
ſides. It is bounded by Oran on the E. by the Medi. 
terranean on the N. by Humanbar on the W, and þ 
Tremecen on the S. part of which kingdom it former! 
was. The town is of ſuch antiquity, that its Original 
cannot be traced : but it has been often deſtroyed, and 
rebuilt, It was taken and plundered, particularly in 
the year 1570, by Peter Count of Navarre; and ſince 
rebuilt by the Arabs, who are now in poſſeſſion of it b 
conſent of the Turks, paying them a ſmall tribute 5 
an acknowledgment; and the citadel, where their go. 
vernor reſides, is garriſoned by troops of the latter 
This was anciently a conſiderable place, and is ſu 0 
poſed to be Ptolemy's Siga Colonia, the ruins of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen on the ſhore E. of Oran. The 
preſent town, Marmol tells us, ſtands at the mouth of 
a river of the ſame name; but now called the Tefe- 
nez or Teftene, which waſhes it all round, except on 
the S. fide, where is a narrow paſſage among the rocks 
It was once the capital of the kingdom of Tremecen, 
then but an inconſiderable place, but hath ſince raiſed 
itſelf on its ruins. 

ARE TH USA, a city of Syria, in Aſiatie Turkey, with 
the ſee of a Biſhop, a ſuffragan of Apamea. Alſo an- 
other city of Macedonia, in European Turkey. And 
likewiſe a lake of Armenia bears the ſame name. 

ARETIUM, the fame with AR EZ zo, which ſee. 

AREVALO, a town belonging to the province of Old 
Caſtile, in Spain, ſituated near the confluence of the 
rivers Andaja and Arebalillo. It is called the Noble 
as many conſiderable families of that rank derive their 
origin from it. | 

AREZZO, a city belonging to the territory of Florence, 

in the middle diviſion of Italy. It is the ancient Are- 

tium of Pliny, or Arretium of Ptolemy; and is ſaid 
to have been built by Areta, the fon of Janus, It 
was one of the twelve Etrurian cities, or Tuſcan colo- 
nies ; and of ſuch opulence, that it aſſiſted the Romans 
at one time with 30,060 pieces of gold. Yet it had 
fallen into decay, when Coſmo de Medicis, the firſt 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, took it under his protection; 
ſince which time it has ſucceſſively recovered itſelf, It 
was famed in ancient times for a kind of earthen 
veſſels, which were made here, and much eſteemed by 
the Romans, as appears from one of Martial's epi- 
grams. Arezzo is fituated on the declivity of a moun- 
tain, in the middle of a fruitful plain, about three 
miles from the fens of Chianus, which empty them- 
ſelves into the Arno, a little below it. In it are fine 
old houſes and churches ; and it is a Biſhop's ſee, for- 
merly under the juriſdiction of Florence, but now ex- 
empt from it. It was much depopulated and waſted by 
the Goths, Lombards, and many other tyrants, till it 
fell under the dominion of the Florentines. It has 
been often taken and retaken, particularly during the 
laſt wars of Florence, about two centuries ago. It 
hath given birth to ſeveral celebrated perſons, as 
Mecznas, Auguſtus's favourite, the great patron of 
learned men, ſo that all future favourers of literature 
have been dignified with his name. Here alſo was 
born Guido Aretini, the inventor of the fix notes of 
muſic, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la; and likewiſe his infa- 
mous nameſake Peter Aretini, well known for his 
biting ſatires, and ſhameful dialogues. He lies interred 
in St. Luke's church at Venice. Donatus Biſhop of 

Arezzo ſuffered martyrdom here, and is buried in the ca- 

thedral built during the reign of the Emp. Valentinian, 

by Zenobius, one of his tribunes. Pope Gregory X. is 
alſo interred in it. Arezzo lies ſeventeen miles W. of 

Civita or Citta de Caſtadella, and forty S. E. from the 

city of Florence, in lat. 43 deg. 15 min. long. 13 

deg. 15 min. E. 


us, that, in the reign of the Incas, the natives could ARFWIDSJERF, or ARWIDSJAUR, one of the two 


convey fiſh from Arequippa to Cuſco in a very ſhort 
time, from their being poſted at ſuch convenient diſ- 


paſtorates or pariſhes, of which all Pitea-Lapmark con- 


lifts, this laſt being one of the ſubdiviſions of 4 
; and, 
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land, the fourth great diſtrit of Sweden. In it is a 
juriſdiction and juſticiary court-houſe; and it has alſo 
a market-place, where the burghers of the town of 
Pitea, which lies twelve miles off, carry on a trade, 
Arfwidsjaur, the only Lap-village in this pariſh, con- 
ſiſts of thirty-eight Laplanders, who pay tribute only 
to the crown of Sweden. 

ARGA, one of the three principal rivers which water 
the kingdom of Navarre, in Spain. It empties itſelf 
into the Ebro. 5 

ARGAN, a city of New Caſtile, in the dioceſe of Tole- 
do, and kingdom of Spain. It is noted, according to 
Collier, for a council which was held here in the year 
1473, where it was enacted, That all ſuch clergy- 
men as did not underſtand Latin were to be excluded 
from church-perferments; all Biſhops were obliged to 
ſay maſs thrice, and every fingle regular prieſts four 
times a year.“ But if this be the ſame place with 
what Buſching calls Argenta, in the province of New 
Caſtile, for he mentions no other like it, he only ſays, 
that it is a ſmall town, with a caſtle. 

ARGANIL, a ſmall town of Coimbra, one of the diſ- 
tricts belonging to the province of Beira, in Portugal. 
It contains 1100 inhabitants, with only one pariſh, 
glves the title of Count, and belongs to the Biſhop of 
Coimbra, Under its juriſdiction are placed four pa- 
riſhes. 

ARGANTA. See ARGAN. 

ARGENCES, a borough or large village, and barony 
of Campagne de Caen, a territory of Lower Nor- 
mandy, in the government of this laſt name, in France. 

ARGENS, or L'ARGENS, in Latin Fluvius Argenteus, 
ſo called from the clearneſs of its waters, a river of 
Provence, in France; which has three ſprings, one that 
iſſues from Seillous, or, as Buſching has it, near St. 
Maximin; the ſecond in the diſtrict of St. Martin de 
Varages, and the third in that of Bargols. After re- 
ceiving the Caulon, Caramie, Grannegonne, and 
Lendolle, it falls at length into the ſea below 
Frejus. 

ARGENTA, or ARGENTEA, one of the principal 
rivers of Albania, a province of European Turky. 

ARGENTAN, or ARGENTON, hence in Latin Ar- 
gentamum, and Argentomum ; the Argentamagum of the 
ancients, and by the Romans called Aræ Genuæ. It 
is a town ſituated in Les Marches, a territory belong- 
ing to Lower Normandy, in the government of this 
laſt name in France, upon a riſing ground, on the 
banks of the River Orne, in the middle of a very fruit- 
ful plain. It is well-built, and its walls are flanked 
with towers, and ſurrounded with ditches. Here are 
four ſuburbs. It is a viſcounty and marquiſate ; is the 
ſeat of an election, bailiwic, foreſt-court, ſalt-houſe 
or granary ; has three pariſh-churches, four convents, 
and two hoſpitals, with a town-houſe. It is governed 
by a mayor, and three aldermen, The trade of this 
town and its neighbourhood conſiſts in corn; ſeveral 
manufactories, in which are made fine linen, lawn, 
and gawze, with other thin cloths ; likewiſe hats, and 
tann'd leather, It lics between Falaiſe and Seez, four 
leagues S. E. of the former, and five N. W. of the 
latter, and above forty-five miles 8. W. of Bourges, 
in lat. 46 deg. 40 min. N. pun 1 deg. 35 min. E. 
Of the ſame name is a town in Berry. 

ARGENTARO, Monte, in Latin Mons Argentarius, a 
cape and pomontory of the ſtate called Prefidii, in the 
middle diviſion of Italy, according to the author of the 
geographical ſyſtem, and on the Tuſcan coaſt, about 
twelve miles S. of Orbitello. It juts out into the ſea 
in the form of a peninſula, and is a ſerviceable land- 
mark on that coaſt. It has its name either from its 
filver-like whiteneſs, or on account of ſome mines of 
that metal formerly worked here: but which is the 
true origin, has not been certainly determined. Buſch- 
ing ſays, that it is a ſmall ſortified place. | 

ARGENTAT, alittle town belonging to the viſcounty 
of Turenne, a ſubdiviſion of the government of Li- 
moſin, in France. It has an abbey. 

ARGENTEA, or LA PLATA, a large city, 
one of the moſt remarkable of Peru, and the ca- 
pital of Los Charcas, a province of South America. It 
is ſituated near the river Picolinago, and extremely 
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rich in ſilver mines, 18 miles E. of Potoſi, and 180 
S. of Cuſco. It is alſo the ſee of a Biſhop, under 
the Metropolitan of Lima, and in poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniards. 

ARGENTIERE, a little town of Lower Vivarais, in 
the dioceſe of Viviers, a ſubdivifion of Lower Lan- 
guedoc, belonging to the government of this laſt name, 
in France. | 

ARGENTIERE, Col de, in Latin Mons Argentarius, 
is, according to Collier, one of the Alps, confining 
on the marquiſate of Saluzzo, a ſubdiviſion of Pie- 
mont, in Upper Italy, which opens a paſſage out of 
France into that country. 

ARGENTIERE, or ARGENTIERES, fo called from 
ſome ſilver mines found in it, anciently Cimeli, or Ci- 
molis and Cimols, which ſee, is a ſmall iſland of the 
Archipelago, in European Turkey, about twenty miles 
in circuit. It is very full of rocks and mountains, 
conſequently barren. It is ſubject to the iſland of 
Milo, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow channel, 
and hath generally undergone the ſame fate with it. 
The whole iſland is covered with a fort of chalk or 
clay, called Cimoli-earth, which is uſed for waſhing 
and whitening of linen. Upon it is only a ſingle 


village. I: lies ſixty miles E. of the Morea, in lat. 
37 deg. 5 min. N. long. 25 deg. 34 min. E. 
ARGENTINE, a ſmall town, or large village, in the 


"— of Marienne, a ſubdiviſion of Savoy, in Upper 

taly. 

ARGENTON, in Latin Argentomagum, and, according 
to ſome modern writers, Argentomum, a town of Lower 
Berry, belonging to the government of this laſt name, 
in France. It ſtands near the borders of the province 
of Poitou, on the banks of the river Creuſe, which 
divides it into the upper and lower town: in the for- 
mer is a Chapel dedicated to St. Benedict, and a col- 
lege for polite literature; in the latter is a convent 
of Franciſcan friars, and the church of St. Saviour, 
which is a chapel of eaſe to the parochial church of 
Stephen, ſtanding without, but very near the city. 
It lies eighteen leagues from Bourges, to the S. W. 
See ARGENTAN, 

ARGIA, ARGOLICA, or ARGOLIS, a province of 

Peloponneſus, in European Turkey. It is bounded 

on the S. by Laconea, and the Sinus Argolicus, now 

Golfo di Napoli; on the E. by the Egzan ſea; on 

the N. by Sinus Saronicus, now Golfo d'Eugina, and 

by Corinthia; and on the W. by Arcadia. Its an- 
cient inhabitants were the Argivi, and the latter the 

Pelaſgi, The ſoil is marſhy, and abounding with 

vines. The beginning of the kingdom of the Ar- 

gives was about the year of the world 2091, which 
was 300 years before the reign of Cecrops, the firſt 

King of the Athenians; 674 years before the deſtruc- 

tion of Troy, in the time of Abraham, and the 44th 

year of the life of Iſaac: and this Inachus was the pro- 
genitor of the moſt celebrated families in the Pelo- 
ponneſus. The kingdom of the Argives ended with 

Acriſius, anno mundi 2742. 

ARGILE (ſhire of). See ARGYLE. 

ARGINUSZE, a ſmall iſland belonging to Greece, near 

which the Athenians under Conon gained a victory 

over the Lacedzmonians, who loſt their General Cal- 
licratides. 

ARGLASS, or rather ARDGLASS, i. e. the Grey height, 
a ſmall town belonging to the county of Down (per- 
haps in the barony of Ards, which ſee), and province 
of Ulſter, in the North of Ireland: it bas a haven, 
and formerly gave title of Earl to Lord Cromwell of 
Oakham. Here are noble ruins of ſeveral caſtles, 
which ſeem to have been of vaſt extent. Next to 
Carricfergus, it was once the principal town for 
trade in all the province. It is ſituated on a rocky 
creek, fit only for ſmall veſſels or fiſhing- boats; but its 
trade was carried on at Killock harbour, thence called 
the haven of Ardglaſs. It hath ſeveral proprietors ; 
but the greateſt part of it, with a good eſtate about 
it, belongs to the Earl of Kildare. It is about a 
mile from Killogh, and. fix miles from Down Pa- 
trick, 

ARGONAUTS, in Latin Argonaute, the name given 


to thoſe valiant Greeks, who, in the infant ſtate of 
0 Greece, 
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Greece, and before the ſiege of Troy, accompanied 
Jaſon to Colchis, the preſent Mingrelia, a province of 
Aſiatic Turkey, in order to take away the gol- 


den fleece. The number of thoſe adventurous Ar- 
gives and Theſſalians is ſaid to have been fifty-two 


or fiſty-four, the principal of whom were Jaſon, Or- 
pheus, the two brothers Caſtor and Pollux, Telamon 
and Peleus, both ſons of Macus, and fathers of Ajax 
and Achilles, Laertes the father of Ulyſſes, Amphi- 
arus a famed ſoothſayer, Hercules, Hylas, Theſeus, 
and Perithous, with others of leſs note. Theſe hav- 
ing agreed upon this Argonautic expedition, which is 
computed to have happened in the 11th year of 
Gideon judge of Iſtael, and about the year of the 


world 2700, embarked in a ſhip called Argo, fifty cu- 


bits in length, the firſt long ſhip ſeen in Greece, 
whence they had the name of Argonauts ; and having 
ſailed through the Helleſpont, Propontis, and Thra- 
cian Boſphorus, boldly launched into the Euxine ſea, 
and at laſt arrived at the court of Oetes, king of 
Colchis, where they met with a kind reception. His 
great wealth, or golden mines, couched under the 
figure of the golden fleece, being kept under a ſtrong 
guard, or, as the poets feign, by a watchful and fu- 


rious dragon, there was no 8 of ſurpriſing, 


much leſs attempting it by force. But Medea, the 
King's daughter, being enamoured of Jaſon, agreed to 
come away with him after ſhe had found means to 
circumvent the guards, and bring off all the wealth, 
with which they returned to Greece. Though this 
matter ſeems to be wrapt up in deep allegory, has all 
the marks of mere romance and fable; yet chronolo- 
gers, particularly the celebrated Sir Iſaac Newton, 
looked upon it as a real event; and has accordingly, 
in his Chronology, endeavoured to fix the æra of this 
Argonautic expedition nearly as above-mentioned. 
But thus much ſeemed neceſſary to be faid of it here. 
See Col chis and MINGRELIA. 


ARGONNE, one of the ſubdiviſions of Lower Cham- 


pain, in the government of this laſt name, and of Brie, 
in France. It extends itſelf from Champain into the 


duchy of Barr, and is a ſtrip of land about twenty | 


French leagues in length. Some reckon Sainte Me- 
nehoud its capital, which Buſching places in the terri- 
tory of Chalonois. In Argonne are the following 
places, namely, Clermont, Beaumont, Villefranche, 
Varennes, Grand Pre, and Montfaucon. 


ARGOS, or at preſent ARGO, and in Latin Argi, plur. 


alſo Arges Peloponeſiacum, to diſtinguiſh it from other 
cities of the ſame name, which ſhall be mentioned 
hercafter, It was built by Inachus, and was anci- 
ently the metropolis of King Agamemnon, and of 
Argia, and ſituated on the river Planizzo, (Buſ- 


ching calls it Najo), the ancient Inachus. It was a| 


very itate'y and magnificent city, and, after being 


the capital of a kingdom, it became a commonwealth, 


and had a ſhare in all the wars of the Greeks. It 
had a caſtle called Lariſſa, which ſtood above the 
city, and Argos was the firſt that freed themſelves 
rom the dominion of their Kings. They had great 


. conteſts with the Lacedæmonians, their neighbours ; 


eſpecially in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes, father 
of Xerxes: yet at length it fell into the hands of the 
Acheans, and with them under the Romans, towards 


rhe endof the 157th olympiad. The caſtle above-men- 


tioned had a town at the foot of the hill, containing 
about” 100 houſes; the inhabitants of which, being 
moſtly rich, uſed, upon the approach of the Venetians, 
to carry their beſt effects into the caſtle, which is 
well defended, both on account of its natural ſitua- 
tion, and ſome iron guns and patereros. But its ciſ- 
tern is not furniſhed with plenty of water. At pre- 
ſent Argos is but a poor mean village, and is ſtill de- 
fended by a caſtle or citadel ; however, it is the ſee of 
a Greek Archbiſhop. In 1388, Mary of Anguien, ac- 
cording to Moll, but Collier ſays the widow of Peter 
Cornari, Lord of Argos and Napoli, ſold it to the Vene- 
tians, from whom it was taken by Mahommet IT. 
in 1463, but recovered by General Moroſini in 1686, 
and loſt again in the preſent century. It lies fourteen 
miles from Napoli di Romania to the N. and twenty- 
four from Corinth to the E. in lat. 46 deg. 51 min. 


; 
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N. long. 1 deg. 35 min. E. In Greece were other 
cities of that name, as Argos Amphilochium, in Epi- 
rus ; Argos Pelaſgicum, in Theſſaly ; and Argos Hip- 
pium, in Achaia; the laft is famous for its excellent 
horſes, as the addition to its name denotes. 

ARGOSTOLI, one of the many landing- places on the 
iſland of CEPHALoNIA, (which ſee), lying in that an. 
ciently called the Tonian ſea, in European Turkey. 
This is the beſt harbour. 

ARGOW, a country of Switzerland, according to Col. 
lier, bordering on the lake of Conſtance ; it is ſo called 
from the river Arg. Some modern authors, who divide 
Switzerland into four parts, makes Argow one of 
them. 

ARGUIN, the name of ſeven rocks in the province of 
Zanhaga, on the weſt coaſt of Africa, They formerly 
had each a particular name, and are ſituated in the 
Atlantic ocean, twelve leagues beyond Cape Blanco. 
They are ſo called from a fortreſs built upon one of 
them in the year 1443, by Alphonſo King of Portugal, 
at the firſt diſcovery of them. And here is alſo a river 
of the ſame name. In 1633, the Portugueſe were 
beat out by the Dutch, who ſome years afterwards 
were routed by the Engliſh ; which laſt were diſpoſleſ. 
ſed, and the fortreſs demoliſhed, by the French in the 
year 1678. But ſince that time the Dutch have be- 
gun to ſettle there again. It lies in lat. 20 deg. 5 min. 
N. long. 3 deg. 20 min. E. 

ARGUN, a river, which, together with Schilk, forms 
that of Amur, a famous and conſiderable ſtream in the 
RN part of the Ruſſian empire, dividing it from 

;hina, 

ARGUN, a city of Aſiatic Tartary. It is ſituated on a 
river of the ſame name, in lat. 51 deg. 36 min. N 
long. 104 deg. 5 min. E. 

ARGUNSK, an oftrog, i. e. a kind of ſtrong place, 
but ſurrounded only with palliſadoes, and ſometimes 
banks of earth with boards, ſituated in the circle of 
Nertſckinſkoi, a ſubdiviſion of the province of Jok- 
utzkor, belonging to Siberia, in the Aſiatic part of 
Ruſſia. It was erected in the year 1682, on the weſt- 
ern ſhore of Argun, in order to aſſiſt the levying of the 
tribute from the Tunguſi, a people in this neighbour- 
hood, who dwell on the eaſtern banks of that river: 
but in 1689 it was removed to its preſent ſite. It is 
the furthermoſt frontier or fortreſs on the confines of 
the Mungals country towards the E. is provided with 
a ſtout garriſon, and drives alſo a good trade with the 
Mungals. The land about this place is ſome of the 
moſt fruitful and healthy in all Siberia; but the cold 
here is uncommonly ſevere, ſo that in ſummer the 
thaw does not reach above an ell and a half into the 
ground, The territory of Argunſk is likewiſe for the 
moſt part ſubject in the ſpring to a ſlight earthquake; 
and in the beginning of winter it is ſaid actually to 
experience a ſhock; the epilepſy or falling- ſickneſs, 
and a ſort of malady called Woloflez, are prevalent 
in theſe parts. Among the moſt common diſorders is 
the venereal diſeaſe, with which old and young of both 
ſexes are ſo dreadfully afflicted, that hence nothing 
leſs than a total extirpation of the inhabitants muſt in 
time be expected to enſue from it. In the neighbour- 
hood of Argun, the Chineſe ſet up annually new pales 
as a boundary-line on their fide, 

The filver mine of Argunſk is alſo called that of 
Nertſchinſkoi : their ſmall huts or workſhops for ſmelt- 
ing the ore ſtand on the rivulet of Tuſatchi, about 
fourteen werſts from the river Argun, and fix and a 
half from the brook Serebrenka, in a valley between 
two mountains, extending from W. to E. The ore 
does not lie very deep, and frequently large heaps or 
clumps of it are met with in one place. The profits 
ariſing from it is indeed not very conſiderable, though 
of ſome importance. A pound of fine filver contains 
two ducats and a half of fine gold, of a beautiful co- 
lour and fabric. In 1740 and 1741, from this mine 
were delivered at Peterſburg, for the uſe of the crown, 
about twenty-ſix quintals and ſome odd pounds of 
fine ſilver, alſo upwards of twenty-ſeven pounds of fine 
gold. Here alſo is found blue vitriol. About two 
hours diſtance from hence, towards the S. E. is a moun- 


tain which conſiſts of fine green jaſper, though o7 
muc 
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much mixed with common or rock-ſtone, ſo that ſel- 
dom pieces weighing three pounds are to be met with, 
which are free trom flaws or cracks, and clear. In the 
neighbouring ſteep clifts, or craggs, are ſome falt 
Jakes; among which is particularly one, about three 
werſts in circuit, with a good culinary ſalt ſwimming 
like a ſkim or ſcurf on the ſurface of it. EE 
ARGYLE-SHIRE, or the ſhire of Inverary, belonging 

to the Weſt highlands, in the middle diviſion of Scot- 
land. This country, which was the firſt ſeat of the 
Scots, when they landed from Ireland with Fergus 
their king (if that was the firſt ſettlement in the coun- 
try), did, together with Perthſhire and the weſtern 
iſlands, conſtitute the kingdom of the Scots, or High- 
landers; while the reſt of Scotland was under the Picts 
and Romans. It is called in Latin Argathelia, Argalia, 
from Argathel, according to Moll's Geographical Syſtem, 
or Ar-gwithil, i. e. ar upon or near, and Gwithil the 
Iriſh, becauſe it lies towards Ireland, whoſe inhabi- 
tants were called by the Britons Gwithil and Gnothel : 
but it would rather ſeem to be from the Erſe Ard. gael, 
j. e. the high grounds of the Scots, Ard denoting 
height, and Gael the Scots highlanders, as they are ſtill 
called in their own language, Klannah-gael. 

Argyleſhire, beſides that properly fo called, compre- 
hends the following diſtricts and iſlands : —_— 
Cowe), Lorn, Knapdale, Cantyre, and Aſkeodniſh, 
all on the continent, with the iſlands of Ila; to the 
W. lie the ſmall ones of Colonſa, Oronſa, and Jura; 
to the N. of which is Scarba, Leſmore, or Leſſimore, 
St. Columbus or I- collum kyle, Tyre-ty or Tyrree. 
Near theſe are the two little iſlands of Kerniberg, Coll, 
South- uiſt and North-uiſt, &c. All which iſlands, it is 
to be obſerved, make part of the weſtern iſlands of 
Scotland, which are called Hebrides. To this ſhire, 
according to Collier, belong part of Lockaber, Mor- 
ven, Suynart, and Ardemurchen. 

It was the Iriſh ſea and firth of Clyde on the 8. 
Monteith, Lenox, and part of Perthſhire, on the E. 
Lochabar on the N. E. and part of Perthſhire on the 
N. with ſeveral of the Weſtern iſlands to the W. 
and N. W. The continuator of Cambden makes 
Argyleſhire 120 miles in length, and 40 in breadth : 
that properly ſo called, is about 40 miles long, and 4 
where narroweſt, It had formerly two ſheriffdoms, 
namely, Argyle, and Tarbar or Tarbet, now united 
into one, and comprehending the ſeveral diſtricts and 
iſles above-mentioned. According to Templeman, the 
area of Argyle, Cowal, and Knapdale, is 848 ſquare 
miles; Lorn 384; Mull 420 ; Ila 2103 Arran 198; 
Bute 27; and Cantyre 245 ; in all 2492. The Ge- 
neral Atlas makes this country 90 miles from the 
Mull of Cantyre on the S. to Lochaber on the N. 
and 70 where broadeſt, including the iſles. The ſea 
in this country runs up in ſeveral places a pretty 
way inland, forming long bays called loughs; at the 
head of which our maps mark no freſh rivers running 
into them, only the appearance of two or three at the 
end of Lough Fynn. 

Argyleſhire in general is mountainous, and the bulk 
of the middling fort of the inhabitants (all of them 
ſpeaking Iriſh, or rather Erſe, in ſome degree of its 


purity), live by feeding of cattle, fiſhing, and formerly | 


by hunting. The coaſt, eſpecially as far as Loch- 
fynn, is full of high rocks and black mountains, 


covered with heath or heather, which feed great num- | 


bers of black cattle, moſtly running wild, together 
with deer and other game in abundance. The fleſh of 
their cattle, though ſmall, is excellent meat : and the 
fat, when melted, does not harden, (they ſay), con- 
| trary to what other tallow after running uſually does, 

but continues ſome days like an oil. But why it ſhould 
become hard then, and not as ſoon as it has cooled, 
the accounts do not ſay, The inhabitants ſell vaſt 
numbers of their black cattle into the Low-countries in 
Scotland, and doubtleſs vaſt droves of them come from 
thence into England too. | 

The number of loughs, or rather bays and creeks 
made by the ſea, are reckoned to be ſeven. Theſe 
may be the 2 but, by looking into the map, 


there appear t many more, particularly on the 
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coaſt of Lorn, Knapdale, Cantyre, and Cowal : the 
2 conſiderable of theſe are Lough Fynn and Lough 
ong. 

Argyle, Cantyre, and Lorn, are part of the ancient 
Caledonia, or country poſſeſſed by Fergus's colony of 
Scots, in contradiction to that of the Picts. | | 

Argyle (ſometimes called Liſmore, from an iſland of 


that name where its Biſhop reſided), in the times of 


Epiſcopacy, was a dioceſe under the Archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, and comprehended Argyle properly ſo called, 
Lorn, Cantyre, and Lochaber, with ſome of the Weſ- 
tern iſles; the remainder of the Hebrides having been, 
under the biſhop of the Iſles, who is prelate of Sodor 
and Man. The preſbyteries were Denune (ſometimes 
alſo the Biſhop's reſidence), Innerara, Cambelton, Kil- 
more, and Lorn. Now under Preſpyterianiſm, inſtead 
of the biſhop, is the provincial ſynod of Argyle, con- 
taining five preſbyteries, and under theſe forty-nine 
pariſhes, The principal place of Argyleſhire is the 
royal burgh of Innerara. 

Argyle for a long time gave title of earl, at preſent 
of Duke, and in Queen Anne's reign was added that 
of Greenwich in England, to the honourable family 
of Campbell, who are chiefs of the clan of that name, 
and deſcended (we are told) from the ancient and he- 
roic Kings of Ulſter in Ireland. 


The following account of the noble family of Ar- 
gyle is very remarkable. 

© The country of Argyle hath for a long time 
belonged to the chief of the Campbells, to whom it 
gives the title of Earl; a family whoſe very name de- 
notes their valour, as ſignifying the field of war, Cam- 
pus belli; nor has their behaviour at any time been 
unanſwerable to it. He is the firſt Earl in Scotland; 
and, beſides the title of Argyle, is Lord Cantyre, Camp- 
bell, and Lorn; the laſt of which gives always title 
to the eldeſt ſon of the family, which makes a great 
figure in Scotland, becauſe of the greatneſs of their 
clan, number of their vaſſals, honourable allies, and 
hereditary offices, ſuch as Juſtice General of the ſhire 
of Argyle and the Iſles, Lord Lieutenant and Sheriff 
of Argyle, Heritable Maſter of the Houſhold (i. e. 
Hereditary Lord Steward of the Houſe) to the King, 
and ſeveral other offices within his own bounds. Thev 
were Juſtice-Generals of all Scotland, till by contract 
betwixt Charles one, and the Marquis of Argyle, then 
Lord Lorn, in the year 1628, he reſigned that office 
into the king's hands, and got ſecured to himſelf and 
his poſterity to be Juſtice-General of Argyle and the 
Iſles, and wherever he had lands in Scotland. (But it is 


here to be obſerved, that theſe hereditary juriſdictions, 


at leaſt in civil and criminal affairs, have all in Scot- 
land been veſted in the crown by a late a& of 'the 
Britiſh Parliament, and that for valuable conſiderations 
in lieu of them). Our account goes on: The chief of the 
Campbells, one of the ſaid Earl's predeceſſors, | in Sep- 
tember 1300, made that famous, indenture, yet extant, 
with Sir Alexander Seaton, and Sir Gilbert Hay, 
whereby they bind themſelves to ſtand to their utmoſt 
to the defence of their Sovereign Lord King Robert 
Bruce, as well againſt French and Engliſh, as Scots, 
ſubſcribed with all their hands; and ſealed at Cambuſ- 
kenneth. He honourably entertained and aſſiſted their 
ſaid King Robert againſt Baliol z and, for his good 
ſervices, the King gave him Marjorey Bruce his own 
ſiſter in marriage. His ſon aſſiſted King David Bruce 
in his minority, joined with the Lord Robert Stewart, 
one of the king's royal predeceſſors, defeated the 
Engliſh at Denune, and took that caſtle from them; 
for which the king made him hereditary-governor of 
the ſaid caſtle, allowing him a yearly penſion z and 
created his couſin John Campbel, Earl of Athol, who 
died without ſucceflion. King James I. (of Scotland} 
being detained for a long time priſoner in England, 
one of the ſaid Earl's predeceſſors, whoſe eldeſt fon 
was married to the daughter of Robert Duke of Al- 
bany, and ſiſter to Duke Murdoch the governor of 
Scotland, improved that opportunity ſo effectually for 
the advantage of the ſaid King James I. that he pre- 
vailed with the governor to ranſom and reſtore him to 
his father's throne. Colin Earl of Argyle did con- 
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ſtantly adhere to King James II. who in his younger 
years was reduced to great ſtraits by thoſe who con- 
ſpired againſt his authority; but was ſettled on the 
throne by this Earl's aſſiſtance: for which good ſer- 
vice he made him Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, 
and gave him ſeveral lands, Gileſpicus (Gileſpie) or 
Archibald, Earl of Argyle, was killed at Flodden-field, 
as fighting valiantly for King James IV. Colin, Earl 
of Argyle, was one of the three that governed Scot- 
land in King James V.'s minority; and the only 
man able to make head againſt the Douglaſſes, being 
commiſſioned for that effect. Archibald, Earl of Ar- 
gyle, was Lord High Chancellor in Queen Mary's 
reign, a great promoter of the reformation, and op- 
poſer of the French tyranny, and then current perſe- 
cution. Colin, Earl of Argyle, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
was alſo Lord Chancellor of Scotland in King James 
_ VI.'s reign. Archibald, Earl of Argyle, was in 
1641 created Marquis, joined with the parliament of 
Scotland, was a zealous aſſertor of the Preſbyterian 

vernment, looked upon as one of the greateſt 
| — of his time, contributed much to the recep- 
tion and coronation of Charles II. in Scotland, and 
put the crown upon his head: yet aſter the reſtora- 
tion, anno 1661, he was "condemned and beheaded, 
upon an indictment for alledged compliance with Oli- 
ver, being the epidemical fault of their time. He de- 
clared himſelf innocent on the ſcaffold. Archibald his 
ſon, when Lord Lorn, commanded King Charles II.'s 
foot-guards, ſignalized himſelf againſt Oliver, and 
never capitulated, till he was ordered to do ſo by the 
King: yet was forfeited alſo, but ſoon after reſtored 
to the title of Earl; and condemned again in the lat- 
ter end of Charles 11.'s reign for explaining the teſt 
in theſe words, „I have confidered the teſt; and am 
<< defirous to give obedience as far as I can. I am 
c confident. the parliament never intended to impoſe 
e contradictory oaths: and therefore I think no man 
& can explain it, but for himſelf z and reconcile it, as 
ce it is genuine, and agrees in its own ſenſe. -- And 
& I take it in fo far as it is conſiſtent with itſelf and 
<« the Proteſtant religion. And I do declare, I mean 
© not to bind up myſelf in my ſtation ; and in a law- 
« ful way to endeavour any thing I think to the ad- 
«© vantage of church or ſtate, not repugnant to the 
« Proteſtant religion and my loyalty. And this I un- 
c derſtand as part of my oath.” But eſcaping from 
the caſtle of Edinburgh (his eſtate being diſpoſed of 
to others) he got over into Holland ; whence with a 
few men he landed in Scotland, in the beginning of 
the late King James (VII. of Scotland, and II. 
of England) his reign, a little before the Duke of 
Monmouth landed in England. But having never got 
above 2000 men together, was defeated, taken, and 
beheaded at Edinburgh, June 30, 1685, upon the ſen- 
tence of explaining the teſt, His zeal for the Prote- 
ſtant religion, and againſt: introducing of Popery, was 
ſaid to be the cauſe'of his fall. He was reckoned an 
accompliſhed ſtateſman, and a great ſoldier. His ſon 


Archibald came over with the Prince of Orange, 


and was very inſtrumental” in the revolution in Scot- 
land, and owned as the Earl of Argyle by the par- 
: lament before they took off the attainder againſt his 
father; which, by the claim of right, was declared 
to be a reproach to the nation. is lordſhip was 
ſent from the nobility, with other two commiſſioners, 
from the barons and boroughs, to offer the crown 
of Scotland, in the name of the convention of the 
ſtates of that kingdom, to their Majeſties King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary; for whoſe ſetvice he car- 
ried over a "regiment to Flanders, conſiſting moſtly, 
both of officers and ſoldiers, of his own name and 
family. His eldeſt ſon, (afterwards John Duke of 
Argyle), was a youth of great expeCtation : concern- 
ing whom it is remarkable, that, when he was but 
five years old, he jumped out of a window three 
ſtories high (ſome ſay he fell that height out of his 
nurſe's arms), without receiving any hurt; and, as 
near as can be calculated, it happened in the very 
minute that his grandfather ſuffered. — This account 
was given by the late Lord's direction. Beſides 
this note in Jer, Collier, which is annexed to the ac- 
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count above-recited, towards the end of the preface to 
the ſecond edition, corrected and enlarged to the year 
1688, this author adds: I have gone no further in 
time than the year 1688; fo that whatever the reader 
meets with of a freſher date, is either the remainder 
of the old Engliſh edition, or elſe continued by ſome 
other hand, at the inſtance of the undertakers. The 
article ARGYLE is an exception of what I have ſaiq . 
and therefore, with all due regard to a noble famil 's 
I am obliged to declare, that, had that article becn 
printed as I left it, it would have appeared with ſome 
alteration.” 

Toenter into a diſcuſſion of that matter ſeems quite 
foreign to a work of this kind; and therefore we ſhall 
proceed, 

This family has had the honour to match with the 
royal family, as has been ſhewn in ſome meaſure above, 
and others of the greateſt note in Scotland; are poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſeveral royalties ( but theſe have been lately 
ceded to the crown, as has been already mentioned), 
and have abundance of vaſtals; each of whom is 
obliged, by virtue of an old tenure and ancient right, 
that whenever a daughter of this family i; married, 
to pay her portion ; for which purpoſe a tax is laid on 
5 according to the number of cattle they pol. 
eſs. 

The late John Duke of Argyle was a nobleman of 
a very popular character, and celebrated both in his 
military and political capacity: but his brother, the 
preſent Duke, before well-known under the name 
of Archibald Earl of Ila, is as diſtinguiſhed for his 
own great knowledge in literature of all kinds, and 
in politics, as he is remarkable for his liberal encou- 
ragement of the arts and ſciences, and the profeſſors 
of them in every denomination, | 

This ſhire has many ancient caſtles and gentle- 
men's ſeats in it, moſt of which are poſſeſſed by branches 
of the Argyle family; and ſome of this name are ſaid 
at leaſt to be of equal, if not greater antiquity, than 
that which, as has been partly ſhewn above, is noted 


for having ſuffered much on account of its ſteady ad- 


herence to the Proteſtant religion, and the liberties of 
their country, eſpecially from the reformation to the 


revolution. 


This is that particular country in the Weſtern 
Iſlands of Scotland, which a certain perſon, in King 
James II. 's time, called the kingdom of Argyle, 
complimenting that Prince, in a high ſtrain of court- 
flattery, upon his having conquered two Kings, when 
he ſuppreſted the Duke of Monmouth, whom, in de- 
rifion, they called the little King of Lyme in Dorſet- 
ſhire, and the Earl of Argyle, to whom they gave, 
with much more propriety, the title of the Great Kiog 
of the Hiphlands. 


ARHUSE, or ARHUSEN, a diſtri, with an Epiſcopal 


city of the ſame name, belonging to North Jutlard, 
in Denmark. It is under the Archbiſhop of Lunden, 
and ſituated on the Sund, near the Leſſer Belt, and the 
Gude, being now ſubject to the King of Denmark. 
But in the year 1644 it was taken and almoſt ruined 
by the Swedes. | | 


ARIANO, in Latin Arianum, an ancignt town of the 


Hirpini ; now a ſmall city of the further principate 


L 


belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in the lower 


| diviſion of Italy. It is ſituated on a ſteep hill, at the 


foot of the Appennine mountains. It gives title of 
Count to the Duke of Bovino, to whom it is ſubject. 
It is alſo the ſee of a Biſhop, under the Archbiſhop of 
Benevento. It lies fifteen miles E. of the city of this 
laſt name, in lat. 41 deg. 16 min. N. long. 15 deg. 


min. E. 


5 
ARIANO, a town or large village belonging to the 


duchy of Ferrara, in the Papal dominions, and mid- 
dle diviſion of Italy. It is ſituated on the Po, near 
the confines of the Venetian territories. 


ARICA, a town of Los Charcas, in the kingdom of 


Peru, in South America. It is a Port to Potoſi, tho 
upwards of 270 miles to the N. W. of it, and a very 
_ one, ſituated on the Pachic Ocean, being the em- 
arcado or place for ſhipping the treaſure from molt 
of the mine-towns of Peru. lt is a place of conſider- 
able trade, and well peopled. Here is a capacious 
7 haven; 
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water, and always rough; ſo that boats cannot come 
to ſet any thing on ſhore, but in three ereeks or guts, 
the beſt of which is at the foot of the headland. To 
enter the harbour, one muſt paſs between two rocks, 
and the coaſt on the ſtarboard-ſide among ſtones. 
It is quite bare at low water, and may be percei- 
ved at high water. When boats have paſſed it, 
they turn ſhort to the larboard- ſide, and, ſteering di- 
rely to the firſt houſes, they enter the great creek, 
the bottom of which is always upon a level; and here 
is ſo little water at low ebb, that canoes are not afloat, 
and boats laden touch at high water. So that, to pre- 
vent their being ſtaved, the keels are ſtrengthened with 
jron- bars. 

In order to prevent the landing of an enemy at that 
place, the Spaniards made entrenchments of unburnt 
bricks, and a battery in the form of a ſmall fort, which 
flanks the three creeks; but wretchedly built, and now 
quite falling to decay. It might have been a ſtrong 
place, when Dampier was repulſed here in the year 
1680; though decayed in 1712, when M. Frezier was 
there. 

The earthquakes, frequent here, have at length 
ruined this town, which at preſent is no more than a 
village of about 150 families, moſt of them Blacks, 
Mulattoes, and Indians, with but few Whites. In 
November 1605, the ſea, agitated by an earthquake, 
ſuddenly flooded, and bore down the greateſt part of 
the town, the ruins of its ſtreets being ſtill to be ſeen, 
ſtretching out about a quarter of a league from its preſent 
ſite. What remains now of the town is not liable to 
the like accidents, as being ſituated on a ſmall emi- 
nence, at the foot of the headland above-mentioned. 
Moſt of the houſes here are built only of faſcines or 
wattles, made of a ſort of flag or ſedge, which is called 
totora ; theſe are bound together, ſtanding endwiſe, 
with leather-thongs, and canes ſet acroſs; or elſe they 
are made of canes ſet upright, and the intervals filled 
up with earth. The unburnt bricks are reſerved for 
building the more ſtately houſes, and for churches. 
No rain ever falling here, the roofs are nothing but 


mats, which give the houſes, when viewed on the out- 


ſide, the appearance of ruins. 'The pariſh-church is pretty 
handſome, and alſo that of the invocation of St. Mark. 
Here is a monaſtery of the order of Mercy, contain- 
ing only ſeven or eight Monks, an hoſpital of the bre- 
thren of St. John of God, and a monaſtery of Fran- 
ciſcans, who came and ſettled in the town, after de- 
ſtroying the houſe they had half a quarter of a league 
from it, though ſituated in the moſt delightful part of 
the vale of Arica, and near the fea. 

This vale, otherwiſe called the juriſdiction of Arica, 
belonging to the dioceſe of Arequipa, in that of the 
audience of Lima, extends about a league along the 
coaſt of the South ſea. Beſides the heat and incle- 
mency of the air, the greateſt part of the country is 
barren, except the ſite of the old town, which is di- 
vided into little meadows of clover-graſs, ſome ſpots 
of ſugar- cane, with olive and cotton trees intermixed, 
and marſhes full of the ſedge above-mentioned, - with 
which the houſes are. conſtructed. The vale being con- 


tracted to the eaſtward, becomes more fertile that way. |, 
About a league up is the village of St. Michael de Sapa. 


The produce in ſeveral ſcattered farms here, and 
throughout all the reſt of the vale, is only aji, or Gui- 
ney-pepper, with which alone the inhabitants drive a 
very profitable trade, as may be eaſily imagined from 


the vaſt conſumption of it in all theſe parts of Ame- | 


rica: for the Spaniards of Peru are in general ſo 
much addicted to that ſort of ſpice, that they can dreſs 
no meat without it; though ſo very hot and biting, 
that there is no enduring of it, unleſs one be uſed to 
it. The dealers in this commodity reſort hither from 
the provinces on the other fide of the mountains; and 
the annual amount of theſe plantations is computed: to 
be no leſs than 60,000 dollars. The pods of this pepper 
are about a quarter of a yard in length, and when ga- 
thered, are dried in the ſun, and packed up in bags of 
ruſhes, each containing an aroba, or quarter of a hun- 

red weight: and thus they are exported to all parts 
of the kingdom, Some other parts of this juriſdiction 


haven; the ſhore is full of great ſtones, has but little 


ART 
are famous for producing vaſt quantities of large and 
excellent olives, far exceeding the fineſt. produced in 
Europe, being almoſt as large as a hen's egg. They 
extract ſome oil from their olives, and find a good mar- 
ket for it in the provinces of the Cordillera; others 
are pickled; and ſome, together with a ſmall quantity 
of oil, exported to Callao. 
Formerly, in March or April, the filver was brought 
| by land from Potoſi to the town of Arica, where it was 
ſhipped off in May for Lima; by which means Arica 
was much enriched. But ſince Sit Francis Drake, in 
the year 1578, took here thiee barks, in which not a 
ſoul was found, and in one of them was 11401b. weight 
of ſilvet, they would no longer expoſe ſuch treaſures to 
be plundered; but reſolved to ſend their filver to Lima 
by land, though a very tedious and expenſive journey. 
At that time the town conliſted but of 20 houſes; after- 
wards it roſe to 100. Mr, Thomas Cavendiſh, who 
viſited this place in 1517, fays, this town was then 
very populous and rich; and, having but a few men, 
he durſt not attempt it: yet he took two ſhips out of 
the port. In 1599 the Dutch found this to be rather a 
ſafe road than a harbour, it being well defended from 
the north, eaſt, and ſouth winds, but not from the 


ning of the preceding century the Spaniards firſt forti- 
fied this place, being obliged to it by the depredations 
of the Engliſh and Dutch. It is governed by a cor- 
' regidor, nominated once in fix years by the King of 


Spain. It lies in lat. 18 deg. 20 min. S, long. 70 deg. 
20 min. W, | 


ARICA, ſuppoſed by Camden to be the iſland of Alder- 


ney, in the Britiſh channel, and on the coaſt of Nor- 

mandy, in France. 

ARICTA, now called LA RICCIA, was anciently a con- 
ſiderable town of Latium, and in the Campagnia di 
Roma, in the middle diviſion of Italy. It was fituated 
on the Via Appia, about three miles from Alba Longa, 
and one mile from Albano. The brave and eloquent 
Turnus Hardonius, whom Tarquin the Proud put to 
death, for hindering the Latins from uniting with him, 

was a native of this place. According to the hiſtorian 

Florus, it was made a Roman colony, together with 

Lanuvium, in the year of Rome 630. It muſt have 

been but inconſiderable in thoſe days, as Horace, in 

Sat. v. ſays, Aricia furniſhed him but with indifferent 
accommodation in his coming from Rome. Pliny 
commends its cabbages, and Martial its leeks. It lies 

* ſixteen miles from Rome, and gives the title of Duke, 
belonging to the family of Chigi. In this town is a 
handſome church built by Pope Alexander VII. The 
lake of Aricia is now dried up, and called -Lago de 
Nemi. Martial gives the town the epithet of 4 
ralis Aricia, See RIccIA. | | 

ARIENZA, a ſmall place and principality of the Terra 
di Lavoro, a province belonging to the kingdom of Na- 

ples, in the lower diviſion of Italy,  _ _ 

ARIEPATI, one of the moſt conſiderable towns of Ma- 
rava, a Jarge kingdom, tributary to that of Madura, in 

the peninſula of India within the Ganges. 

ARJEPLOG, a paſtorate or pariſh of Pitea-Lapmark, 

à ſubdiviſion of Lapland in Sweden. It lies ten miles 
from that of Arſwidsjerf, more contiguous to the 
mountains, and cloſe by the large lake of Hornawam. 
Ever fince the year 1743, it has had a ſchool for fix 
Lapland children: there is a chapel of eaſe at Silbo- 
jock; and the whole community conſiſts of five Lap 
villages, namely, Lurkt or Loctea, Mahas or the 
N. W. village, Simesjaur or Simesjerf, Niarg or the 
8. W. village, and that of Arjeplogs. Theſe all pay tri- 
bute, to Sweden. 1 

ARIMA, a city and ſea - port belonging to the kingdom of 
Ximo, in Japan. The inhabitants, according to Col- 
lier, have baniſhed all Chriſtians thence. 

ARIMOA, an iſland of New Guiney, belonging to 
thoſe called the Southern or Antartic countries. 
It lies in lat. 3 deg. S. and by the Amſterdam map 
ſeems to be above 100 leagues to the S. E. of 
Schouten's iſland. Arimoa is the largeſt iſland here- 
abouts; but they all are well -peopled, abound- 
ing with coco-nuts, Indian figs, and various forts of 
roots, The inhabitants have vaſt numbers of canoes 3 


and 


weſt, nor of eaſy and ſafe approach. In the begin- | 
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women and children. And it ſeems they are in a per- 
1 petual war with ſome eo Ta people, probably 
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and they go all armed with bows and arrows, even the 
the people of one iſland againſt thoſe of the other. But 


none are ſo populous as Arimoa, though equally plea- 
ſant and fertile. 


ARIMASPI, a people of European Sarmatia, who dwell 


in thoſe countries, which at this day are comprehended 
in Ingermanland, the duchy of Novogorod, and that 


of Pleſkow, in Muſcovy. ; 
ARIOLa, a ſmall place belonging to the further prin- 
cipality, a province of the kingdom of Naples, in the 


A 


lower diviſion of Italy; it has the title of a duchy, 
which is in the houſe of Caraccioli. It is ſituated 
between St. Agatha and Monte Sarchio. 

RIQUIPA, a city in the dioceſe of the audience of 
Lima, belonging to Feru, in South America. It was 
founded in the year 1539, by order of Don Franciſco 
Pizarro, in a place known by the ſame name. But 


' this fituation having been found inconvenient, the 


inhabitants obtained permiſſion to remove it to the 
valley of Quilca, where it ſtands at preſent, about 


twenty leagues diſtant from the ſea. The lands in 


its dependency having been united to the empire of | 


the Yncas by Maita Capac, the goodneſs of the 
foil and purity of the air induced that monarch, 
for the further improvement of the country, to draw 
3000 families from ſuch neighbouring provinces as 


were leſs fertile, and with theſe to people four or five 


towns. 
This is one of the largeſt cities in all Peru; de- 
lightfully ſituated in a plain, and the hayſes well built 


- of ſtone, and vaulted. Theſe are not all of an equal 
height, though moſtly lofty ; but commodious, finely 


decorated on the outſide, and neatly furniſhed within. 
It has a pretty good harbour; but the entrance of it 
is narrow, having fine anchoring in eighteen fathom 
water. The temperature of the air is remarkably 


- wholefome ; and though ſometimes a little froſt is ſeen 
here, yet the cold is never exceſſive, nor is the heat 
' troubleſome. So that the fields are always cloathed 
- with verdure, and enamelled with flowers, as in a per- 
-petual ſpring. Tbe inhabitants alſo enjoy an exemp- 


and this is partly owing to their care in keeping the 
" ſtreets clean, by means of canals, which extend to a 


dy the dre 


river running near the city; and by theſe all the filth 
of the city is waſhed away. | | 
But theſe pleaſures and advantages are much abated, 
adful ſhocks. of earthquakes, to which in 

common, with all thoſe parts of America, it is fo ſub- 
je, that it has been four times laid in ruins by theſe 
convulſions of nature; beſides other ſmall ſhocks, not 


attended with ſuch terrible conſequences. The firſt 


of theſe ſhocks was felt in the year 1582; the ſecond 


on the 24th of February 1600, which was accom- 
— with an eruption of a volcano, called Guayna 


atina in the neighbourhood of the city; which burn- 


ing mountain may perhaps one time or other de- 
ſtroy the whole town. The third happened in 1640, 


- tending the three laſt was. not ſo univerſal, yet the | 


in ruins. 


and the laſt in 1725. And though the deſolation at- 
public buildings, and the moſt ſtately ones, were laid 


* 


The city is very populous, containing {till between 
4 or 500 houſes; and among its inhabitants are many 
noble families, this being the place where moſt of the 


Spaniards ſettled, on account of the goodneſs of the 


air, and fertility of the ſoil ; as alſo for the convenien- 


twenty leagues diſtant, 


cy of commerce, at the port of Aranta, which is only 


The ſoil about the town is very fruitful, producing 


plenty of corn, of which oy make excellent bread. | 
The town is but badly fortified, conſidering its im- 
portance; the greateſt part of the ſilver from Los Char- 


cas, and from the mines of Potoſi and Porco, being 
brought hither to be ſent to Callao, and from thence 
to Panama. It contains about 600 Spaniſh families, 
who trade in wine and brandy. 

The civil, political, and military 5 of the 
city is executed by a corregidor, w 


4 


o is placed at the 


A R RK 
head of the regidores, from among which are annually 
choſen two ordinary alcaldes, 
The ay of Ariquipa did belong to the dioceſe of 


Cuſco, till the year 1609, when it was erected into a 
particular biſhopric on the 2oth of July, under that 
of Lima, _ | 

Captain Rogers obſerves, that under the Cape of 
Ariquipa is a bay, which makes a good harbour, and 
called Port Chala, which muſt be the ſame that is 
named Quilca by Frazier and others. 

The chapter of Ariquipa, beſides the Biſhop, con- 
liſts of the five uſual dignitaries, namely, the dean, 
archdeacon, chanter, rector, and treaſu rer, three 
canons, and two prebends. Beſides the ſacriſty, which 
1s ſerved by two prieſts for the Spaniards, - the pariſh 
of Santa Martha is appointed to all the Indian in- 
habitants. Here are two Franciſcan convents; one of 
Obſervants, and the other of Recollets, both belong- 
ing to the province of Cuſco ; alſo one of Dominicans, 
and another of Auguſtines, depending on Lima ; and 
a monaſtery of the Fathers of Mercy, ſubordinate to 
that of Cuſco, Under their reſpective fraternities of 
Lima, here are alſo a college of Jeſuits, and a con- 
vent or hoſpital of St. Juan de Dios. Here is a ſemi- 
nary for the ſervice of the cathedral, and two nun- 
neries; namely, one of Carmelites, and the other of 
St. Catherine, A third is now building, for thoſe of 
the order. of Santa Roſa. At Ariquipa is alſo an office 
of revenue, under the direction of an accomptant and 
treaſurer, together with commiſſaries of the inquiſition 
and croiſades, with their ſubalterns, as in all the 
other cities. Lat. 17 deg. 5 min. S. long. 73 deg. 5 
min. W. 

The juriſdictions in the dioceſe of Ariquipa are, 
Ariquipa properly ſo called, Camana, Condeſuyos de 
Ariquipa, Caylloma, Monquegua, and Arica. 


ARIQUIPA (juriſdiction of), comprehends the ſuburbs 


and towns in its neighbourhood, where the climate be- 
ing the ſame as in the city, the country is perpetually 
covered with flowers, corn, and fruits; while the ex- 
cellence of the paſtures is ſufficiently evident, from the 
numbers of fine cattle fed in them. 


ARIS, a community or congregation belonging to the 
tion from many diſeaſes, common in other countries; | 


8 bailiwic of Rhein in the anciently populous 
udavia, and circle of Seheſt, a ſubdiviſion of the 
kingdom of Pruſſia. Here is a chancery-bailiwic, up- 
on which King Frederic William beſtowed the privi- 
leges of a town, by which its reputation and buildings 
have hitherto increaſed. 


ARISSA, as Sandys calls it, or LARISSA, a town 


ſituated not far from the frontiers of Judza, in Aſia- 
tic Turkey, and about two miles from the ſea, on 
ſome part of the famed mount Caffius. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the ancient Laris of Idumea, and ſixty- 
three miles S. of Gaza, where that unfortunate gene- 
ral Pompey the Great was murdered and buried; 
having received his death by the command of the 
trezcherous Ptolemy King of Egypt, to whom he had. 
fled for ſuccour, and his ſepulchre, from a generous ' 
private ſoldier. ; The Emperor Adrian afterwards 
erected a noble monument to his memory on that very 
ſpot. The town is now poor and inconſiderable, and 


is only defended by an old caſtle, and garriſon of about 


IOO men. 


ARIZ A, a ſmall fortified town of Arragon, a province of 


Spain, with a caſtle, It is ſituated on the river Xalon. 
It has the title of a marquiſate. The neighbouring 
country abounds in fruit, corn, and wine: and here is 


en alſo ſaffron. 
A 


KICO, ARQUICO, ERCOCO, or ERQUICAS, 
ſuppoſed to be the Adula of the ancients, a famous 
ſea- port of Barnagaſs, or rather Bahr-Naghaſh, 1. e. 
Lordſhip of the ſea, belonging to the kingdom of Ti- 

ra, and on the coaſts of Abex or Habaſh, in Africa. 

his is a town of no great extent or opulence, but is 
defended with a caſtle. Some place it within two 
leagues of the iſle of Maſſua; whereas, by our late 
maps, it appears to ſtand near twenty from it. 


ARE LOW, a barony 1 to the county of Wick - 


low, and province of Leinſter, in Ireland, Of the ſame 
name is a pretty little town with a harbour, near — 


2 


ſea. It has the privilege of holding a market, and 
ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament. Here was 
2a caſtle of the Earls of Ormond, who, in Camden's 
time, ftiled themſelves Lords of Arklow ; and it an- 
ciently gave name alſo to a page; x In it likewiſe are 
barracks for two companies of foot. It lies thirteetf 
miles S. of Wiclow, in lat. 52 deg. 55 min. N. 
long. 6 deg. 20 min. W. 

ARLES (provincial bailiwic of), one of the ſubdiviſions 
of Lower Provence, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. It contains the vigueries of Arles and 
Taraſcon ; and in theſe the principal place is a large 
and well-built city, ſituated on the eaſtern bank of 


the Rhone. The Romans eſtabliſhed their ſixth co- |. 


lony in this city, and cauſed the general aſſemblies of 
the ſix neighbouring provinces to be holden annually 
here. Many marks of its ancient grandeur may il) 
be ſeen. Among the moſt conſiderable Roman anti- 
quities is, 1. A large collection of monumental in- 
ſcriptions, urns, and the like, which are in the 
Archbiſhop's palace ; and particularly an extraordi- 
nary large ſepulchral urn, that will very well hold be- 
tween eighty and ninety meaſures, or quarts. 2. Here 
is alſo —_ obeliſk of porphyry, or oriental granate, 
very much admired by the curious, as one of the moſt 
noble remains of antiquity, and the only one of that 
kind which is to be ſeen in France. It is fifty-wwo 
feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe ; and yet 
but one entire ſtone. It had lain many ages in the 
ground, in a private garden near the Rhone. At laſt 
the magiſtrates of Arles had it dug up in the year 
1675, and ſet up in 1676 in their city, where it makes 
a very agreeable appearance, having dedicated it to 
Lewis XIV. But the new pedeſtal being of a ſorry 
ſandſtone, which has been made to it, little cor- 
reſponds with the valuable pillar ſtanding upon it. 
3. A buſt of Æſculapius, with a ſerpent twined round 
him. 4. The remains of an amphitheatre, which is 
1280 feet in diameter, and contains in all 120 arches 
in two rows, ſixty above, and as many below; which 
was a noble building: but on its infide and outſide it 
is almoſt entirely filled up now with private houſes, 
and it alſo ſeems as if it had never been finiſhed, 
5. A piece of a theatre, which conſiſts of a door, with 
two large and curious marble pillars, of the Corin- 
thian order. 6. The remains of the Roman capitol, 
which ſtood here. 7. The Eliſian fields, as they are 
called, which are cloſe to the city, and where the 
Romans uſed to bury the aſhes of their dead bodies. 
In this laſt place is an incredible number of ſtone ſar- 
cophagi or coffins, alſo ſome of marble, ſome half 
out of the ground, and entirely above it, both with 
and without covers or lids, and inſcriptions. Here, in 
aſter times, Chriſtians were buried. Theſe parts yield 
a perfect fund and mere mine of antiquities, where a 
lover of ſuch things may ſpend his whole life in dig- 
ging and ſearching ; than which no employment is 
more highly beneficial, though it is certain at the ſame 
time that none is more laborious. 

The marſhes round this city, as hinted aboye, fill 
the air with noxious and unſalutary exhalations. Arles 
is the ſee of an Archbiſhop. It is a provincial baili- 
wic, viguerie, admiralty, and board of the five great 
tailles or impoſts. Under the Archbiſhop are the Pre- 
lates of Marſeilles, St. Paul trois Chateaux, Toulon, 
and Orange. He ſtiles himſelf Prince of Montdragon ; 
he has a dioceſe of fifty-one pariſhes, a revenue of | 
33,000 livres, and he pays a tax of -2008 florins to the 
court of Rome. Beſides the cathedral, here is a col- 
legiate church, with ſeven pariſh-churches, an abbey, 
fourteen convents, a Jeſuits college, an hoſpital, and 
an academy of men of letters, which is known by the 
name of the Royal academy of ſciences and languages. 
It owes its firſt riſe to ſome conferences of ſeveral 
gentlemen of this city, who were lovers of polite lite- 
rature, and was raiſed to be an academy in the year 
1668, by the King's letters-patent ; by which it was 
ordered, that the number of the members ſhould not 
exceed twenty, who mult all be noble by birth. Since 
its firſt inſtitution, ten other members have been added 
to it by new letters - patent. 
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ARLESHEIM, or AILESHEIM, 


" on oe” 


Arles was anciently the ſeat and capital of the king- 
dom of Burgundy, a erected by Boſon, and it was 
alſo called the kingdom of Arles. The Emperors from 
time to time granted this city ſeveral privileges ; which, 
_— its Princes have fince deprived them of, yet it 
has ſtill a large territory of about ten leagues depend- 
ing on it; particularly the following iflands formed by 
the Rhone, dividing itſelf near Arles into two prin- 
cipal branches: namely, the Camarque and Crau, or 
amp: Lapidei of Strabo and Pliny ; being a large 


country, covered with ſtones, and reaching from the 


Rhone to the ſea of Martigne, a ſmall bay between 
that and Marſeilles, 

Conſtantine the Great made Arles the ſeat of the 
Roman empire in Gaul: and here ſeveral councils 
were held. Among theſe the oldeſt and moſt confide- 


rable was that of the year 312 or 314, which was 


compoſed of African Biſhops aſſembled here by order 
of that Emperor, who came thither in perſon, to take 
cogniſance of the accuſations againſt Cecilian Biſhop 
of Carthage. The number of Biſhops was 200, who 
made twenty-two canons, in ſome of which 5 con- 
demned the Donatiſts. This was ſixteen years befoxe 
the general council of Nice: the ſame Emperor held 
another council here in the year 354, where the A- 
rians condemned St. Athanaſius. In 449 Ravenius, 
Archbiſhop of this place, held ſeveral councils for the 
reformation of manners, and for the due executing of 
the diſcipline of the church. The firſt of thoſe coun- 
cils is learnedly treated of by Biſhop Stillingfleet, and 
the fourth by Archbiſhop Uſher. 

Arles was beſieged by the Viſigoths in 429; but 
Aetius relieved it. About the year 513 it was taken 
by the Franks, who made themſelves maſters of all 
the reſt of the province. In 730 the Saracens took it; 
but it was ſoon recovered by Charles Marte); and ſo 
remained in the poſſeſſion of the Franks till 879, when 
the above-mentioned Boſon cauſed himſelf to be de- 
clared King of Arles, that is, of the proyince of Bur- 
gundy. And this was the origin of the kingdom of 
Arles. In the year 1213, Frederic II. granted ſuch 
particular privileges to this city, that it declared itſelf 
a commonwealth, and was governed by a chief magi- 
ſtrate called a Podeſtat, by conſuls, and a judge: The 
people elected the Podeſtat, the Archbiſhop named the 
conſuls, and the Podeſtat appointed the judge. But 
this republic did not laſt above thirty-ſeven years, be- 
ing utterly diſſolved by Charles I. Count of Provence, 
in the year 1251. The fidelity of this city to Rudol- 
phus gained it great advantages, and ſn-ceeding Em- 
perors enlarged its immunities, eſpecial'y Conrad III. 
and Frederic I. who in the year 1167 conſtrained the 
Dukes of Zuringen to quit all their claims to the 
kingdom of Arles, to William de B2aux Prince of 
Orange. In 1214 Raymund the ſon of William ſur- 
rendered all his title to Chatles I. Count of Provence ; 
under which Counts it continued, till at length it was 
reunited with the reſt of the province to the crown of 
France. - 

Over the Rhone here is a wooden bridge. It lies 
thirteen leagues W. of Aix, and almoſt the ſame E. 
of Montpelier, in the midway between Avignon to the 
S. and the Mediterranean to the N. being 35 mil 

. 5 cs 
N. W. of Marſeilles, and 430 S. E. of Paris. Lat. 


af deg. 32 min. N. long. 4 deg. 45 min. E. 


ES, a ſmall town belonging to the viguerie of 
Perpignan, a ſubdiviſion of the county of Rouffillon, 


in the government of this laſt name, in France. It is 


ſituated at the foot of the Mount Canigon, near the 
river Teb, with two patiſh-churches, and a Benedictine 
abbey, the moſt conſiderable in all the country. 

. a large open tow 
e to the biſhopric of Baſil, and — — — of — 
bia, in Germany. It was once the ſeat of the Prote- 
ſtant chapter, removed thither from F ribourg upon the 
taking of this laſt town by the French in the year 
1677. The canons built a fine ſtreet of houſes here, 


with a church. This is reckoned the principal 
of the Lordſhip of Birſeck. PrIncpal place 


ARLEUX, a ſmall town of Hainault, in the French 
Netherlands. It is ſituated about fix miles S. of Douay, 
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and a little more to the N. E. of Cambray, in lat. 50 
deg. 26 min. N. long. 3 deg. 10 min. E. 

ARLINGTON, a ſmall village, in the mid-way be- 
tween Harlington and Shepeſton, the birth-place of 
the famous Henry Bennet, ſon of John Bennet of Ar- 


lington. He was bred at Oxford, where, during the 
civil war, he became under-ſecretary to George Lord 
Digby, principal ſecretary of ſtate; afterwards a volun- 
teer in the army, ſignalizing himſelf at Andover. He 
followed King Charles II. beyond ſea, who knighted 
him at Bruges, March 1658, and ſent him lieger to 
the court of Spain. After King Charles's reſtoration, 
he was created Baron of Arlington, March 4, 1664, 
and Earl of the ſame, April 22, 1672. He was made 
privy-purſe, principal ſecretary of ſtate, knight of the 
garter, and one of the plenipotentiaries to treat of a 
peace betwixt the French King and the States of Hol- 
land in 1762, and between the Emperor and French 
King in 1674. He died July 28, 1685. 
ARLINGTON, a vicarage of Suflex, in the gift of ſome 
of the prebends of Chicheſter. 

ARLON, marquiſate of, belonging to the duchy of Lux- 
emburg, in the Auftrian or Roman Catholic Nether- 
lands. It comprehends, beſides the town of the ſame 
name, 129 villages or hamlets; and with its diſtrict 
is an abbey of nuns of che Ciſtertian order, called Bar- 
denburg, or Claire-fontaine, founded in the year 1212, 

by Ermenſonne, Counteſs of Luxemburg. 

ARLON „ or ARLUN, in Latia Arelaunum, Arlunum, or 
Ara Lune, from an altar conſecrated here to the moon, 
which planet the ancient inhabitants worſhipped. It 
belongs to the above-mentioned marquiſate of the 
ſame name, and is ſituated near the ſource of the 
river Semoi, upon a hill. It ſtands in the earldom of 
Chiny, and was formerly one itfelf, but raiſed to a 
marquiſate in the year 1102. It was yielded with its 
territory to the French in 1684, but reſtored to the 
Spaniards- in 1697 by the treaty of Ryſwick. Its 
principal church is dedicated to St. Mark : beſides 
which, here is a convent of Franciſcans, and another 
of Carmelite friars. It was anciently a conſiderable 
place, and very well peopled : but having ſuffered ex- 
tremely by the wars, and been diſmantled, it is now 
reduced to a borough. It lies ſeventy-ſix miles W. 
of Luxemburg; Moll and Collier ſay only twelve 
to the N. W. and twenty-ſeven from Montmedi to 
the N. E. in lat. 49 deg. 45 min. N. long. 5 deg. 30 


min. E. 


ARMA, Collier ſays, is both a city and province of 


Popayan, a kingdom belonging to South America, 
It lies . miles from St. Foy, and fif 
from Popayan ; but Ulloa ſays nothing of it, at lea 
under that name. 

ARMADABAT, a large and rich city of Aſia: it is 
fituated near the Indian ocean, and is the metropolis 
of Guzurat, or kingdom of Cambaya, as the Portugueſe 
now call it. It is one of the principal towns belong- 


ing to the Mogul, and thought to be the Barbari of 


the ancients. It lies eighteen leagues from Cambaya, 
or Cambaut city, and forty-five N. of Surat. 
ARMAGH, or ARDMAGH, a county belonging to the 
province of Ulſter, in the North of Ireland. It is the 
moſt fruitful! diſtrict in all this kingdom, as its name 
in Erſe and Iriſh, probably Arar, or Aran-magh, i. e. 
from its producing good corn or bread, ſeems to de- 
note, if the firſt part of the word, namely Ard, does 
not refer to the high ground in it; and it is accord- 
ingly well improved in all parts, except a ridge of 
rugged mountains, called the Fews. Armagh is ſub- 
divided into the five following baronies, which are, 
Onealan, Towrany, Armagh properly fo called, Fewes, 
and Orior. 

Armagh is ſeparated in part from the county of 
Down to the northward, and on the E. by the river 
Newry: it has the counties of Tyrone and Monaghan 
on the W. Lough Neagh on the N. and the county 
of Lowth on the S. It is thirty-two miles long, and 
ſeventeen broad, containing 170,620 acres, divided into 
the baronies above-mentioned. It ſends two members 
to the Iriſh parliament. 

ARMAGH, belonging to the laſt mentioned county of 
the ſame name, is ſituated near the tiver Kalin. The 


ARMANCON, a river of France. 


AR * 


Iriſh tradition is, that it was ſo called from Queen 
Armacha. But it ſeems, according to Moll, to be the 
ſame with that which the venerable Bede calls Dear- 
mach, i. e. in the Scottiſh, Erſe, or Iriſh, a field of 


-oaks ; Darrach indeed the re call an oak, 


where, the ſaid Bede ſays, St. Patrick built a very fine 
city. But to this he ſubjoins a circumſtance very ro- 
mantic, namely, that the model of it was drawn for 
him by the angels. Whoever was the founder of it, 
it is ſaid to have been built about the year 445, its 
ancient name being Druin Shilogh or Shelloch, i. e. 
a willow-grove. However is is certain, that in 1142 
it was made an archbiſhop's ſee in honour of St. Pa- 
trick, when Cardinal Papirio was ſent over as Pope's 
legate from Rome, into this country, in order to re- 
vive the decaying diſcipline of the church. Collier 
adds, that the Primate was ſubject to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, till the period laſt mentioned, when 
that Cardinal exempted it. And here, if we may cre- 
dit the life of St. Patrick, was etected the firſt pub- 
lic ſchool or academy in Ireland. Nor is Armagh only 
an Archbiſhopric, but the metropolis of the whole 
kingdom, in Latin called Armacha or Ardinacha, the 
Archbiſhop hereof being ſtiled Primate of all Ireland. 
This city was reduced under the power of the Iriſh 
by John de Curcy ; but miſerably defaced by fire, and 
entirely deſtroyed with its cathedral, in Tir-Owen's 
or O-Neal's rebellion, in Queen Elizabeth's reign: 
ſo that nothing remained but a few miſerable thatched 
cottages, which hardly preſerved the reputation of a 
market and borough town; with the ruins of the 
monaſtery, priory, and Archbiſhop's palace. Yet, in 
conſequence of its ancient rights, Armagh has the pri- 
vilege of holding a weekly market, and alſo ſends two 
members to the Iriſh parliament. It was afterwards re- 
built, and garriſoned by the Engliſh ; but it never re- 
covered its ancient luſtre. This place was taken by 
Oliver Cromwell in 1650. The late Primate, Dr. 
Boulter, was a prelate of a very amiable character, and 
univerſally beloved, for whom an elegant marble buſt has 
been erected in Weſtminſter abbey, with a monumen- 
tal inſcription. It lies about thirty miles S. of Lon- 
donderry, in lat. 54 deg. 3o min. N, long. 5 deg. 30 


min. E. 


ARMAGNAC, in Latin Aremerica, or Comitatus Armeni- 


acenſis, a territory in the government of Guyenne, and 
Gaſcony, in France. It is bounded by Languedoc on 
the E. by Agenois and Condomois on the N. by 
Gaſcony Proper on the W. and by Comenges on the 
S. Armagnac, with the neighbouring lordſhips, was 
anciently an earldom, which had its own Counts, fa- 
mous in the hiſtory of France. In it are reckoned 
above 1800 fiefs, ſubject to the ban and arriere ban. 
It is twenty-two French leagues in length, and about 
ſixteen in breadth. The country is fruitful in corn and 
wine. Here they make large quantities of brandy, 
which they ſend to Bayonne and Bourdeaux. They 
trade alſo in wool and flax. Here is a mine of chalk 
in the town of Laverdan; and at Auch and Mau- 
veſin they make about 100 quintals of falt. 

Armagnac is divided into Upper and Lower. The 
Upper Armagnac is very narrow, and fituated among 
the Pyrenean mountains. It contains the four follow- 
ing valleys, namely, Magnoac, Neſtez, Barouſſe, and 
Aure; and has but two cities belonging to it. Lower 
Armagnac is much larger, and more fruitful, than the 
other; comprehending the following diſtricts, Armagnac 
Proper, the capital of which is Auch ; the county of 
Fezenzac, the ſmall territory of Eauſan, the county of 
Gaure, the ſmall diſtrict and viſcounty of Brullois, the 
ancient viſcounty of Lomagne, that of Fezenzaguel, the 
territory of Riviere, the county of Aſtarac, the ancient 
earldom of Comenges, both Upper and Lower, the 
territory and ancient viſcounty of Conſerans, and the 
ancient earldom of Bigorre ; which laſt contains theſe 
three parts, namely, the Plains, the Mountains, 2 
Rouſtan. 


ARMAMAR, a ſmall town belonging to the juriſdiQion 


of Lamego, a diftri& in the province of Beira, in Por- 
tugal. I has two pariſhes, containing 1300 ſouls. 
t riſes in the go- 


; i ich it is a pſ0” 
vernment of Burgundy ; concerning which 1 bi 
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verbial ſaying among the people, 'Tis a bad river, 
4e but it has good fiſh.“ 

ARMENIA M NOR, or the Leſs, one of the two pro- 
vinces (Cappadocia „ the other) which belong to 
Aladulia, a ſubdiviſion of Aſia Minor, or Anatolia, in 
Aſiatic Turkey. It is ſo called, in contradiſtindtion 
to Armenia Major, or the Greater; of which here- 
after. Theſe two are alſo diſtinguiſhed into Higher 
and Lower, Eaftern and Weſtern; the former (of 
which Maraz, or Maralch, is the capital) belonging 
entirely to the Turks, and the latter to the Perſians. 
The boundaries commonly aſſigned to Armenia Minor 
are, Armenia _ on the E. Syria on the S. the 
Euxine ſea on the W. and Cappadocia on the N. But 
this neither agrees with ancient gn, who 
placed it between Cappadocia and the Euphrates; nor 
with ſome moderns, who place it more to the ſouthward 
of the Euxine ſea. | 

Ptolemy divided it into the five following countries, 
namely, Orbalizene on the N. Thence going ſouth- 
ward, ¶tulana, Æretiqua, Orzene: and the ſouther- 
moſt of all, Orbeſina. The five ſollowing prefectures 
are reckoned in it; 1. Melitene, near the Euphrates; 
2. Cataonia, placed by Strabo in Cappadocia; 3. Mu- 
riana; 4. Lavenianeſina or Laviana; and, 5. Rhavena 
or Abarene. In general it is to be obſerved, that this 
province hath not always the fame limits ; but often 
run into thoſe of the neighbouring provinces. 

At preſent its diviſion, as a beglerbergate under its 
capital of Maraſch, is as follows : 


Sangiacs. Ziame:s. Timars, 
Maraſch - 10 118 
Malathia - 8 276 
Alab = - 9 118 

Total 27 512 


The total amount for the entertainment of theſe is 
9,420, 317 aſpers. | 

ARMENIA MAJOR, now Turcomania, a province of 
Aſiatic Turkey. It was ſo called in contradiſtinction 
to the laſt-mentioned Armenia the Leſs, or Armenia 

Proper. See TURCOMANIA. 

ARMENTIERES, a ſmall city in the quarter called La 
Wepe, belonging to the chatellany of Liſle, in the go- 
vernment of French Flanders, in Latin Armentariæ. 
It is fituated on the Lys. In 1647 the Archduke, Go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, took it from the French, 
who not long after became maſters of it again, 
and are till in poſſeſſion of it, by the firſt treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Its ancient fortifications Lewis XIV. 
cauſed to be demoliſhed. It is conſiderable for its trade, 

particularly linen manufaQtures. It lies ſeven miles 
W. of Liſle city, in lat. 50 deg. 42 min. N. long. 2. 
deg. 50 min. E. 

ARMAUTKOY, one of the Grand Signior's country- 
houſes, in the neigbourhood of Conſtantinople. 

ARMIERS, a town of French Hainault, in the Nether- 
lands. It is ſituated on the Sambre, about eight miles 
S. W. of Maubeuge, in lat. 50 deg. 15 min. N. long. 
3 deg. 40 min. E. 

ARMIRA, or ARMIRO, a port-town of Theſſaly, or 
Janna, one of the provinces of European Turkey. It 
is fituated on the Golfo dell Armiro, and taken to be 
the Eretria of the ancients : it is mentioned by Strabo, 
Thucydides, Polybius, Stephanus, Livy, &c. and alſo 
ſuppoſed to be the port from which the Argonauts ſet 
fail, Here Xerxes fleet was ſo ſhattered by a tempeſt, 
that Greece was delivered from his intended invaſion. 
It lies thirty miles N. W. of the iſland of Negropont, 
in lat. 29 deg. 42 min. N. long. 23 deg. 30 min. E. 

ARMORICA, Britany in France was anciently ſo called: 
but the word in the Gallic or Celtic language ſignify- 
ing Maritime, may include the provinces on the coaſt 
of Gaul, as Flanders, Picardy, Normandy, and Bri- 
tany; the inhabitants of all which were ſtiled Amo- 
rici. 

ARMTHORPE, a rectory of Yorkſhire, inthe gift of 
the King, Lord Chancellor or Kceper. 

ARMUYDEN, or ARNEMYDEN, a town of Zealand, 
one of the Seven United Provinces, in Latin Armuy- 
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ated at the mouth of the Arne, a ſmall river or canal, 
which loſes itſelf in the ſea near Middleburg. No- 
thing of the old town now remains but a fair church 
and hall. The new town, above 180 years ago, ex- 
ceeded Middleburg in wealth, having then a good har- 
bour, capable to receive veſſels of 300 tons. It was pur- 
chaſed of Philip of Burgundy by the Middleburghers : 
but the harbour being fince choaked up with ſand, 
their principal ſubſiſtence is now from refining of ſalt. 
It has walls, and is governed by its own magiſtrates, 
and lies three miles E. of Middleburg. Lat. 51 deg. 
30 min. N. long. 3 deg. 25 min. E. 

ARNA, a town of Andros, one of the iſlands in the 
Archipelago, in European Turkey. It has a harbour, 
is the ſeat of a Cadi and Aga, as alſo of a Latin and 
Greek Biſhop. At ſome diſtance from it are the ruins 
of a large and ſtrong wall, ſeveral pillars and pedeſtals 
of broken ſtatues, with a variety of inſcriptions ; ſome 
of which mention the Senate and people of Andros, 
and the prieſts of Bacchus; from which it is con- 
cluded that this was the ſite of the ancient and conſi- 
derable city of Andros. 

ARNAU, a place in Neuhauſen bailiwic, and circle of 
Schaak, belonging to the kingdom of Pruſſia, famous 
for a church to which pilgrims anciently reſorted. 


province of European Turkey. 

ARNAY LE DUC, in Latin Arnaum Ducum, a town 

of Auxois, one of the diſtricts of the government of 

Burgundy in France. It is ſituated in the middle of 

the province, on the river Arroux; but Buſching places 

this river in Nivernois. It is the ſeat of a collection, 

royal juriſdiction, bailiwic, and ſalt- magazine. Here 
is a pariſh- church, a priory, with two convents, a 
Jeſuits college, and an hoſpital. The Counts of Ar- 
magnac are lords and barons of this place. It is plea- 
ſantly ſituated about five or fix leagues from Autun, 
and thirty-five miles N. W. of Chalons, in lat. 47 
deg. 5 min. N. long. 4 deg. 3 min. E. 

ARNCLIFFE, a vicarage of Yorkſhire, in the gift of 
Univerſity college, Oxford. 

ARNDAL, a ſmall town of Nidenas diſtrict, belonging 
to the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, in Norway. It is a 
large lading-place or ſtaple, ſituated on a rock in the 
middle of the ſtream Nid. The houſes here are moſtly 
built upon the rock, but ſome of them on piles driven 
into the water. The ſtreets are bridges made of ſhips 
or boats, upon which the people go from one houſe to 
another, and even the largeſt veſſels can lie cloſe to 
theſe bridges oppoſite to the houſes. The church of 
Arndal ſtands a little higher, almoſt in the middle of 
the rock, and to it they go from the houſes by ſteps 
hewn along the rock. The place has a moſt commo- 
dions ſite for trade, which it drives very conſiderabl 
in timber, and has ſeveral ſhips belonging to it. It 
has a town-bailiff in common with Riſoer, and the pri- 
vileges of a borough, but not of an early date. About 
two miles from Arndal, is the iron-work or forge of 
Bareboe, or Baaſelandſwerk, which is one of the old- 
eſt in this country, and in ſome tolerable condition. 
In the neighbourhood are alſo ſeveral iron- mines. It 
lies four miles from Riſoer. 

ARNEDE, a town of Peru, according to Collier, in 
South America. It is ſituated on the Pacific ocean, or 
South ſea, and has a good harbour. 

ARNES, a ſubdiviſion of the fourth quarter of the iſle of 
Iceland, belonging to Norway. 

ARNHEIM, one of the quarters of Guelderland, belong- 
ing to the Seven United Provinces; it is otherwiſe 
called the Veluwe, or Velaw; is bounded on the W. 
by the province of Utrecht; on the N. by the Zuy- 
der-ſea; on the E. it is divided from. Over- Iſſel by the 
river of this laſt name, as alſo from the country of 
Zutphen; and on the S. the Rhine parts it from the 


tent from S. to N. is about thirty-five miles, and twenty- 
five from E. to W. 

ARNHEIM, or ARNEN, in Latin Arnbemium, or Are- 
nacum, the capital of the above- mentioned quarter of the 
ſame name, in Guelderland, one of the Seven United 
Provinces. It is ſituated upon the N. bank of the 


dena or Arnemuda. It is fo called from its being ftv | Rhine, in that part of Dutch Guelderland called Ve- 


luive. 


ARNAU T, the fame with ALBANIA (which ſee), a | 


quarter of Nimeguen, or the Betwe. Its greateſt ex- 
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juive. Here the Rates of the province hold their aſ- 


ſembly; alſo the court of Guelderland reſides here, 


which judges of civil and criminal cauſes. It was 
taken from the Spaniards by Count de Meurs, who 
joined with the Dutch in 1585. During the war in 
1672, this city ſurrendered to the Marſhal Turenne, 
after one day's attack ; though Blainville ſays, without 
the leaſt reſiſtance: but the French, upon leaving it, 
forced the city to pay them 170,000-guilders. This 
town was offered to the Prince of Orange, by a depu- 
tation of the ſtates and nobility of Guelderland, but for 
political reaſons he wiſely declined accepting it. It is 
a very antient city, and was ſurrounded with a wall 
by Otho IV. Count of Guelderland, who exempted it 
from toll through the duchy ; and it has other conſi- 
derable immunities. In 1443 it was made a Hans 
town. The church, dedicated to St. Euſebius, or St. 
Martin, was built by him; its fortifications are pretty 
good, though ſomewhat impaired by time, having a 
large ditch faced with free-ſtone, brick-walls, and ram- 
parts. The inhabitants of this country were called 


Meneſici, in antient times. Alting, in his Germania 


Inferior, proves, that there were at leaſt ten miles be- 
tween the Arenacum of Tacitus, and the preſent Arn- 
heim. It is overlooked by a hill on the N. W. fide, 
from which flows a large ſtream of water, which turns 
their mills, and fills the city-ditch. It has five gates, 
which antiently ſerved as fortreſſes. They have an 
hoſpital for decayed citizens, nobly endowed, with 
two others of leſs note. The Duke of Guelderland's 


palace here was moſtly blown up by accident in 1589. | 


Near the Rhine-gate is a bridge of boats into the Be- 
tuwe. The government of the city conſiſts of a high- 
bailiff, who has alſo juriſdiction over a great part of 
the Veluwe, and of two burgomaſters, choſen annually 
out of their twelve ſcheepens. They have likewiſe 
fix' maſters of corporations, and forty-eight jurats to 
aſſiſt in the management of their public affairs. Arn- 
heim is ſituated on the Leach, ten miles N. of Nime- 
guen, in lat. 52 deg. 5 min. N. long. 5 deg. 50 
min. E. | 
ARNHEMII REGIO, land van Armbeimd, a part of 
the Terra Auftralis, diſcovered not long ago by the 
Dutch, upon the coaſt of Auchidol, lying S. of New 
Guinea, between Carpentaria and the region of Con- 
cord. 


ARNHUSEN, in Latin Arnhu/ia, a ſmall town of Lower | 
Pomerania, in Germany, belonging to the Elector of | 


Brandenburgh, now King of Pruſſia. It is ſituated 
near the river *Riza, four leagues from Colberg, and- 
the Baltic ſea. | 

ARNIS, an iſland belonging to the diſtri of the cathe- 
dral of Sleſwic, in Denmark. It lies in the Sley. 
Only near its church the chapter of the ſaid cathedral 


has a right of patronage. This iſland had formerly | 


wood growing on it: but upon the proprietor of the 
noble demain or ſtate of Koſt attempting to burthen 
the inhabitants of the village of Cappel with unuſual 
taxes, and in the year 1667 driving out of it about 100 
families, which conſiſted of above 600 ſouls, they came 
to this iſland, and ſettled themſelves in it; upon which 
Duke Chriftian Albert granted them privileges. There 
now are about 56 houſes on the iſland, and moſt 
part of the inhabitants ſubſiſt by the ſea - faring bufi- 
neſs. 

ARNO, in Latin Arnus, one of the largeſt rivers of 
Italy, and the moſt conſiderable of the Grand duchy of 
Tuſcany. It riſes in the Florentine territories to the 

E. and among the Appenine mountains, near the 
ſources of the Tiber: it runs W. quite through that 
duchy, and, having paſſed by Florence, after receiving 
in its courſe the Sieva, Peſa, and Elſa, it falls a little 
below Piſa into the Tuſcan fea. The valley which it 
waters in its way is extremely delightful, abounding in 
all ſorts of fruit. 

ARNO, Val di, is at preſent a very fruitfut and pleaſant 
valley, though formerly it was a quite barren and de- 
ſolate ſpot of ground ; it Hes in the territory of 
Florence, belonging to the Grand duchy of Tuſcany, 
in the middle diviſion of Italy. The learned Targioni 
looked upon the upper part of it as the bed of a lake, 


which, in antient times, was united with that of Pe- 
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rugia, and was cauſed by the river Arno, beſore it had 
broke through the rock at Rignano, made a way for 
itſelf, and forſaken the valley, Here the ftrata of 
the earth are commonly regular, and the water-courſe 
moderate. In theſe parts the bones of elephants are 
frequently to be met with, 

ARNOGNES, Le, one of the eight diſtricts into which 
the government of Nivernois in France is ſubdivided. 
It is extremely fertile in grain, wine, wood and pa- 
ſture: bu: has neither town nor village in it. 

ARNOLD, a vicarage of Nottinghamſhire, in the gift 
of the Duke of Devonſhire. 

ARNON, a river which riſes in the mountain of Arabia 
and, paſſing through the whole deſert, falls into * 
lake Aſphaltites, dividing the country of the Moabites 
from that of the Amorites, It is very difficult to paſs 
as abounding with ſtones ; though the Almighty made 
it eaſy to the Iſraelites, as may be gathereds from 
Numb. xxi. where it is mentioned what he did in the 
Red ſea, and at the brooks of Arnon. 

ARNOO, a conſiderable ſeat in the diſtrit of Upland, 
a ſubdiviſion of Sweden Proper, of which Dahlberg 
has a view in his Suecia antig. & mod. 

ARNOTS, people of Albania, on the eaftern coaſts of 
the gulph of Venice. They are a kind of vagabonds 
without any ſettled habitation. The Albanois of the 
iſle of Nio, in the Archipelago, are called Arnots, 

ARNSBERG, a county of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 
with its capital of the ſame name. It has Paderborn 
on the E. La Marche on the N. and W. and Weſter- 
wald on the S. It formerly was ſubjeR to its own 
Counts ; but now to the Archbiſhop of Cologne, 

ARNSBURG, a ſmall city, and the capital of the iſle 
of Oeſel, in the Baltic. It is ſubject to Sweden, and 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle. j 

ARNSPERG, an old mountain-caftle belonging to the 
bailiwic of Niederbrun, in the lordſhips of Lichten- 
berg and Ochſenſtein, a ſubdiviſion of the government 
of Alſace, now a province of France. 

ARNSTAD, a ſmall town of Thuringia and circle of 
Upper Saxony, in Germany. It is ſituated on the 
Gera, about three German leagues from Ergord, and 
ſomewhat more from Gotha. Here uſually the Counts 
of Schwartzenberg reſide. 

AROER, one of the cities mentioned in Scripture on 
the Arnon. It was called Rabbath Moab, being the 
capital of this nation: but loſing it to Seon King of 
the Amorites, before the children of Iſrael came to it, 
the place fell to the Gadites. Near it Jephtha over- 
threw the Amonites, Numb. xxi. 

AROESUNDSFEHRE, i. e. the Ferry of Aroeſund, in 
the bailiwic of Haderſleben, and duchy of Sleſwic, in 
Denmark. It is ſituated on the Little Belt. 

AROK-SZALLAS, a well-peopled town in the terri- 
tory of the Jazyges or Philiſtines, belonging tc the 
circle on this fide the Theiſs, in Upper — It 
is ſituated in a level and fruitful country, 

AROMAIA, a province of New Andaluſia, in South 
America. It lies, according to Collier, near the mouth 
of the river Oronoque, and is adjacent to the country 

of the Caribbees. 

ARONA, a ſmall city belonging to the county of An- 
ghiera, which was formerly a part of the Milaneſe, in 
the upper diviſion of Italy; but now ſubject to the 
King of Sardinia. It lies on the left - ſide of the Lago 
Maggiore. It hath a caſtle belonging to the Boromeo 
family; but was much damaged by a fire in 1674. It 
has ſince recovered itſelf pretty well 2 the great 
concourſe of devotees, who reſort to the relicks of two 
famed ſaints, Gratignano and Faliciano, brought from 
Brouſe, and depoſited in the Benedictine abbey here. 
St. Charles de Boromeo was Abbot of it at twelve 
years of age, anno 1550: he afterwards gave it to the 
Jeſuits. On an eminence contiguous to the above- 
mentioned lake the Bomoreo family have erected 2 
bronze - ſtatue, thirty-five ells high, to the famous ſaint 
of their own name, who was a Cardinal and Archbi- 
ſhop of Milan, and alſo the principal ſaint in the Mi- 
laneſe. It ftands on a pedeſtal, twenty-five ells high ; 
and among the many ſtatues which have been erected 
to him, this is the beſt and moſt worthy of ſeeing. In 


1706 Arona was taken from the Spaniards by the Im- 
perialiſts. 
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erialiſts. It lies thirty-five miles W. of the city df 
Niülan. Lat. 45 deg. 40 min. N. long. 8 dey. 15 
min. E. 

ARONCHES, or ARRONCHES, a fortified town be- 
longing to Portalegre, a juriſdiction in the province of 
Alenteſo, in Portugal. It is fituated on a ſome what 
riſiu.g ground, near the confluence of the little rivers 
Alegrette and Caya. It contains upwards of 1200 in- 
habitant, has a church, a caſa da miſericordia, an 


hoſpital, and a convent, In 1672, King Peter II. raiſed | 


jt to a marquiſate. To its diſtrict belong fix pariſhes. 
Its judge is ſubject to the Comarca ; and lies thirtcen 
miles N.-of Eivas. Lat. 39 deg. 5 min. N. long. 7 
deg. 30 min. W. : . 

AROSEN, or WESTERAHS, in Latin Arefia or Vefte- 
raſnum, the capital of Weſtmannia, a ſubdiviſion of 
Sweden Proper. It is a very ancient inland-town, ſi- 
tuated in the place where the Swart-a, which runs 
through the town, falls into the Maler-!ake, on the 
northern bank of the latter. Its ſecond name is com- 
pounded of Weſtra-aros. Here is the ſee of a Biſhop, 
under the Archbiſhop of Upſal, a gymnaſium, and 
caſtle, in which is a corn-magazine or granary ;, alſo a 
large {tcel-yard, from which is annually exported to 
Stockholm a large quantity” of iron, with ſome cop- 
per and tin. Here the provincial governor or headman 
reſides. The number of inhabitants may be about 
1300. In the large and ſtetely cathedral here, which 
is particularly remarkable for its curious and beautiful 
tower, lies King Eric XIV. In this church are ſe- 
veral Gothic inſcriptions. Here it was that Duke 
Guſtavus I, or Vaſa, afterwards King of Sweden, 
with his Dalccarlians, defeated Chriſtiern II. of Den- 
mark, in the year 1521. Among the general diets 
holden here, thoſe of 1527 and 1544 are the moſt 
remarkable; in the latter of which was concluded the 
hereditary union, that is, the agreement by which the 
crown of Sweden, that before had been elective, was 
made hereditary in the family of the ſaid Guſtavus 
Vaſa, The town carries on a conſiderable trade, but 
it has frequently ſuffered great damage by fire. The 
laſt misfortune of this kind happened in the year 1714. 
It holds the 25th place in the general diet, and is ſi- 
tuated between Kopping and Enkopping, about thirty- 
five miles from Stockholm. 

AROUCA, a ſmall place, of Lamego diſtri, belonging 
to the province of Beira, in Portugal. It has one 
pariſh, containing upwards of 1400 ſouls; and to its 

- juriſdiction belong hve pariſhes, 

AROW. See AARAW., | 

ARPAIA, anciently Cœudium. It is ſituated on the con- 
fines of Naples, and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in Italy; 
near which are the famous Furiæ Caudin#, now called 
Stretto d'Arpaia, being a narrow paſs betwixt two 
mountains, where not above two perſons can go a- 
breaſt, The Roman generals, T. Veturius and S. P. 
Poſthumius, having imprudent] 
into that paſs, were inveſted 4 the Samnites, and 
obliged to ſurrender on the following ignominious 
terms, That they ſhould paſs by couples through a yoke 
compoſed of two pikes, and another crofling them a- 
top, without arms, their hands tied behind them, and 
bare-headed. | 

ARPAION, formerly Chatres, a ſmall town belonging 
to Hurepoix, a ſubdiviſion of the government of the 
iſle of France, in that kingdom. In the years 1720 
and 1723 it was raiſed to a dukedom. It is the ſeat 
of a bailiwic and prevote ;z which juriſdictions belong 
to the Duke of Arpaion. Of the ſame name, ac- 
cording to Collier, is the eldeſt barony of Rouergne, 
a ſubdiviſion of Guyenne Proper ; but neither Buſ- 
17 Moll ſays any thing of it there. | 

ARPENTRAS, formerly a city, now a village, called 
Vidy, on the Leman lake, below Lauſanne, in Switzer- 
land. From the effigies of a braſs bull, with that of 
the ſacrificer, plowed up here in 1629, beſides medals 
and ſeveral remains of antiquity found here, it appears 
to have been a place of greater note than it is now. 

ARPIGLIANO, a ſmall place of the Hither Calabria, 
in the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. 

ARPINO, a caſtle, according to Collier, with a town 


called Santo Dominico, in the Terra di Lavoro, be- | 
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brought their army 


1 


longing to the kingdom of Naples, and bordering on 
St. Peter's patrimony, anciently called Arpinum, a city 
of the Volſci, and the birth-place of Caius Marius, 
ſeven times conſul of Rome; whence he was ſurnamed 
Arpinas. 

ARQUA, or ARQUAT O, a village of the Paduan, in 
Upper Italy. It lies at the foot of mountains, ſeparating 
between Eite and Monſelice, upon a ſmall lake, which 
diſcharges its ſuperfluous waters by the old and new 
canal of Arqua into the Bacchiglione. This place is 
noted, as the celebrated poet Francis Petrarch, after 
the death of his beloved Lauretta or Laura, reſided 
here; he died alſo at Aqua, where his tomb is, with 
a mean inſcription. They ſhew likewiſe here, the 
houſe of that ingenious author, who contributed fo 
much to the poliſhing of the Italian language, and 
revival of the Latin poetry. Arqua is ſituated be- 
tween Eſte and Padua, about four miles from the for- 
mer, and nine from the latter. 

 ARQUA DEL POLESINO, in the Ferrareſe, and Up- 
per Italy, has a church, which is handſome enough, 
and the paintings in it are very good, particularly that 
of St. Februarius, the patron of this place. 

ARQUES, a ſmall place, but a county of itſelf, in the 
bailiwic of St. Omer, one of the ſubdiviſions of Ar- 
tois, in the government of that name, and of Picardy, 
in France. Por upwards of 1000 years it has belonged 
to the abbey of St. Berthin at St. Omer's, 

ARQUES, a barony belonging to the ſtates of Lower 
Languedoc in France. It lies in the dioceſe of Alet. 
ARQUES, a ſmall town of Ceaux, one of the bailiwics 
belonging to Upper Normandy, in the government of 
the latter name, in France. It is ſituated on the river 
Arques; and has indeed only the appearance of a vil- 
lage, yet is the ſcat of a viſcounty, admiralty, election, 
and foreſt-juriſdiction. Here alſo is an abbey. It is 
memorable for a victory obtained in its neighbourhood, 
Sept. 21, 1589, when Henry IV. of France routed 
the army of the League under the Duke of Maine, 
which conſiſted of above 30, ooo men, with only a 
body of 500 horſe, 120 French foot, and 2000 Swils. 

ARQUES, or ARC, according to Collier, is a borough 
of France, near the Meuſe, in the duchy of Barr, the 
place, as is ſuppoſed, where Joan of Arc, or the 
maid of Orleans, was born, under the reign of Charles 
VII. of France. This ſeems to be Buſching's Arc en 
Barrois (which ſee); and which he places in Bur- 

undy, on the little river Sangeon. 

ARRACAN, See ARACCAN, 

- ARRACIF, i. e. in Portugueſe, a ridge of rocks or 
ſand-banks, a harbour belonging to the captainſhip of 
Pernambuco, in the Braſils, South America. It is 
ſmall ; and ſhut up by thoſe rocks and ſands, which 
form a kind of bar: 74 that large veſſels are forced to 
enter by a very narrow opening. After this they 
come into a ſmall bay, into which a little river dit- 
charges itſelf. This port conſiſts of a ſmall ſuburb, in 
which are ſome large magazines for ſugar and other 
merchandize, and is defended by a caſtle on a narrow 
paſſage oppoſite to it, ſrom which the entrance of an 
ſhip may be eaſily obſtructed. Yet James Lancaſter 
got into it in the year 1595, with ſeven or eight En- 
gliſh veſſels, and made himſelf maſter of the caſtle 
and port; the Portugueſe, upon ſight of him, aban- 
doning both. After a month's ſtay here he came away 
laden with rich plunder; and, after his departure, the 
Portugueſe built a ſecond caſtle on a rock in the ſea; 
and oppoſite to the old one, with ſome other forts and 
out-works, which render the entrance of any ſtran- 
gers into it now impracticable. Arracif ſtands in lat. 

deg. 20 min. S. and long. 35 deg. 10 min. W. 

ARRAN, Antoninus's Glotta, an iſland in the firth of 
this name, or that of Clyde, in Scotland. Together 
with the iſle of Bute, it forms the ſheriffdom bearin 
the latter denomination. Arran lies about four miles 
from the S. part of Bute, and fix from the E. of Kan- 
= It is twenty-four miles long from S. to N. and 
ixteen broad from E. to W. according to Buſching; 
but the General Atlas gives it only nine where broadeft. 
Mr. Macky, a native of the iſland, in his journey 


through it, ſays it is but twelve in circuit. It takes 
the name of Arran from a caſtle which ſtands on it. 
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This iſland is fruitful in grain, and has good paſtures. 
It is well inhabited, and cultivated on the coaſt ; and 
has an excellent harbour and bay on the E. fide, co- 
vered by Lomlaſh or Holy Ifle. On it are two churches, 
according to Buſching (but the Syſtem ſays five), with 
ſeveral caſtles ; among which Brodich is the moſt noted, 
a pleaſant ſummer-ſeat on the N. E. angle of the 
iſland; alſo another caſtle at the north end of it, 
near the bay called Lochwiſtel. Theſe, and almoſt 
the whole iſland, belong to a branch of the family of 
Hamilton, who are Earl; of Arran. The middle of the 
iſland is mountainous, and the higheſt part, called 
Capre ere deer, abounds with ſuch animals. The people 
here, who ſpeak both Erſe or Gaalick, and Scottiſh, or 
a diale& of Engliſh, are generally Proteſtants, to whom 
their miniſters preach in both languages. They are 
ſtill compoſed of ſeveral clans or tribes. The oldeſt fa- 
mily in Arran is that in Erſe called Macklow, by the 
Lowlanders Fullerton, who are Lairds of Kirkmichel, 
from the place where they reſide. They own them- 
ſelves to be of French extraction; and ſeem to be the 
ſame with thoſe in that kingdom called De la Clue, 
of which name was the late French admiral from 
Toulon, who was defeated by Admiral Boſcawen, and 
eſcaping aſhore died ſoon after of his wounds, The 
Macklows are ſaid to be upwards of 700 years ſtand- 
ing here, and are hereditary coroners of the iſland ; 
which office they held formerly of the Kings of Scot- 
land, but till of late of the family of Hamilton, when 
this, with the other hereditary juriſdictions of Scotland, 
were by an act of the Britiſh parliament veſted in the 
crown. The adjacent fea is tempeſtuous and dange- 
rous, eſpecially when a ſtrong S. or S. W. wind 
blows. On the coaſt are ſeveral caves, one of which 
is large enough to hold 100 men, and at the further 
end of it is a pillar cut out of the rock with a deer, 
and double hilted ſword, engraved upon it. The 
natives have a tradition, that Fune Machkowle, a 
giant, famous for great exploits, lodged in theſe 
caves with his attendants. The miniſter - ſometimes 
preaches in one of them, to ſuch as live at a diſ- 
tance from the kirk. Here are many large ſtones 
from fix to fifteen feet high, ſet up on end; ſome 


ſingly, and others in a circular form, ſuppoſed to 


have been the ſepulchres of great men, Heathen tem- 
ples, or places for adminiſtring juſtice ; ſo little cer- 
tainty have we about the deſtination of ſuch huge 
ſtones. The inhabitants are generally of a brown and 
black complexion, healthy, vigorous and ingenious. 
Here are many horſes and black cattle, both of a mid- 
dling ſize, with abundance of ſmall ſheep and goats, 
ſea and land fowl. Here is a green ſtone of a 1 
lar figure, and about the ſize of a gooſe- egg, ſaid to 
have belonged formerly to a chaplain of Macdonald of 
the iſles, who is reported to have been a ſaint. The 
credulous vulgar, though Proteſtants, have many ſto- 
ries about its virtues, particularly its curing of ſtitches; 
ſo that a branch of the family of Mackintoſh care- 
fully keeps it. The air in this iſland is ſomething cold 
and moiſt, but cleared by frequent breezes from the 
mountains. Here are ſeveral rivers, abounding with 
ſalmon, as the ſea around it does with herring, cod, 
ling, whiting and ſhell-fiſn; inſomuch, that, if the 


inhabitants catch more fiſh than will ſerve them for | 
one day, they throw them again into the ſea, as into | 


a pond 


ARR AN, a mixture of green iſlands and rugged rocks, 


which border the W. ſide of Gallway, a county of 


Connaught, in Ireland. This part, running out in | 


form of a peninſula, is indented with ſeveral little bays 
or creeks, which the Arran iſles cover. Among theſe 
four of them, called South Arran, form a barony men- 
- tioned in romance as the iſlands of the living. The 
largeſt of them is called Kylenoy, the next to that 
' Kyltronon, and the third Shire. In 1661 theſe were 
' firſt erected into an earldom, in favour of Richard, 


ſecond ſon of James Duke of Ormond ; which title | 
became lately extinct in Charles Butler, brother to | 
Wo and who was Chancellor of the | 


the exiled 
univerſity of Oxford. 


ARRAN, the ſame with Aazaw, (which ſce), a town 


of Bern in Switzerland. 
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 ARRAS, one of the twelve diftrits into which Artois, 


1 to the government of this laſt name and 

Picardy, in France, is ſubdivided. Its capital is 

ARRAS, by Ptolemy called Origiacum, and by Cæſat 
Atribatum, the principal city then of the Atrebatæ. It 
is ſituated on the river Scarpe. This ancient an! 
large city is divided into the old and new. The latter 
is called the town; and both it and the old City are 
ſurrounded with ancient walls, where are ſtill ſeveral 
round towers in the antique manner. In 1477 Lewis 
XI. of France took it, and in 1493 the | 
Maximilian recovered it. Afterwards, in 1640, the 
French marſhals Caune, Chatillon, and Milleray, 
laid fiege to and carried this place, after defeating the 
Cardinal Infanta, who came to its relief. The Spa- 
niards fat before it in 1654, but were beat off With 

' conſiderable loſs. Before Arras came into the hands 
of the French, over one of the gates of the city was 
this inſcription, Quand les Frangais prenderont Arras, 

les ſouris mangeront les chats, i. e. When the French 
ſhall take Arras, the mice ſhall eat the cats. But 
when the French took it, a man of wit ſaid, the in- 
ſcription might ſtand, if, by erazing one letter, pren- 

dient were changed to renderont, which ſignifies hall 
reſlore it. 

Arras has ſince been very ſtrongly and regularly for- 
tified by the celebrated engineer M. Vauban, in which 
he has ſhewn ſome works of his own invention. It 
has walls, ditches, and a little valley, through which 
runs the ſmall river Crinchon ; and theſe divide it into 
two parts, as has been already mentioned. It is a 
conſiderable place, and has alſo a citadel, which, tho' 
not very large, is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt in the 
kingdom, being an oblong pentagen, which Marſhal 
de Vauban repaired. It is ſomething higher towards 
the country, where the ditch is dry, than towards the 
town. And the greateſt part of the ground about 
Arras is ſo low, that it may be laid under water. 

The Biſhop of Arras is ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray, and he is both ſpiritual and temporal 
Lord of the city : he has a dioceſe of 400 pariſhes, 
an annual revenue of 22,000 livres, and he is taxed 
4000 florins to the court of Rome. He is allo preſi- 
dent in the aſſembly of the provincial ſtates, which is 
holden here; to which lies an appeal from all inferior 
courts. An appeal alſo lies from it to the parliament 
of Paris. The cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, is a fine ſtructure, and in it they keep ſome fa- 
mous relicks. The abbey of St. Vaſt has a very fine 
church belonging to it. Beſides, here are eleven pa- 
riſh-churches, a ſeminary, a Jeſuits college, and ſe- 
veral convents. Tunis town has fair and broad ſtreets, 
and is inhabited by wealthy traders and artificers. They 
have manufactories of ſail-cloth and tapeſtry-hang- 
ings, eſpecially the latter, which, from that art being 
firft invented in this city, take their name from it. 
Though they are algo beautiful, they fall ſhort of 
thoſe made at Paris, Bruſſels, or Antwerp. Here the 
bailiwic or diſtrict and foreſt courts are kept. It lies 
twelve miles S. W. of Douay, in lat. 50 deg. 20 min. 
N. long. 2 deg. 50 min. E. 

ARRAS, anciently Araxes, a river of Aſiatic Turkey, 
which riſes in the province of Georgia; and, after 
running S. E. joins the Cur, or Cyrus, whoſe united 
ſtream diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian ſea, between 
the provinces of Shirvan and Aderbeitzan in Perſia. 


' ARRAYOLOS, a little town of Villa Vicioſa, a ſubdi- 


viſion of the province of Alentejo, in Portugal. It 
contains 2000 inhabitants, ſays Buſcking, unleſs this 
be miſprinted for 200 (as is very likely, it being but 
an inconſiderable work, and it has a diſtrict of four 

Dariſhes. | 
ARRE (le Mont), a chain of mountains ſo called, which 

extends itſelf quite through Upper Britany, a ſubdi- 

viſion of the government of this laſt name, in France- 

' ARREIGADA, a ſmall place belonging to the juriſdic- 
tion of Pinhel, a ſubdiviſion of Beira-province, in 
Portugal. It contains 330 inhabitants, and has a diſ- 
trict of one pariſh. 

ARREU, a ſmall town belonging to the valley of Aure, 
a ſubdiviſion of Upper Armagnac, in Gaſcony, and 
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government of this laſt name, and of Guyenne, in 
ance. | 

ARRINGTON, a vicarage of Cambridgeſhire, in the 
gift of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

AEROE, in Latin Arroa, and Arria, an iſland belong- 
ing to the juriſdiction of Norburg, and duchy of Sleſ- 
wick, in Denmark. It is ſituated about half a mile 
from Funen, and two miles and a half from Alſen to 
the N. E. It is three miles long, and between half 
a mile and three quarters of a = broad. Formerly 
much wood grew upon it; but it has been almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed, and the foil turned to arable land. 
Here is no large game, but hares and wild-fowl in 


abundance, particularly ſeveral forts: of peculiar birds. 


It has two pretty good roads or ſea-havens, namely, 
in the large bay or belt, on both ſides of which ſtand 

two caſtles before them, and cloſe by the little town 
of Arrocſkioping, where the harbour is covered by a 
fnall iſland called Deyeroe, directly oppoſite to it. 
The inhabitants are partly peaſants, and partly ſea- 
faring people and ſailors. Herbs and garden-vegeta- 
bles are cultivated here in abundance, eſpecially white 
cabbage, chives, and Daniſh kunimel, or wild cum- 
min ſeed. Duke John the younger left this iſland to 
his ſon Chriſtian ; but upon his dying ſoon after with- 
out iſſue, it came to his brother Frederick, who ſold 
the middle part of the iſland to his brother Philip of 
Gluckſburg. The remainder devolved to the Plon 
branch of the ſame houſe, and from them it came to 
the King of Denmark, who alſo in the year 1749 
bought the Gluckſburg ſhare of the iſland : and con- 
ſequently he poſſeſſes now the whole of it. It con- 
tains the bailiwic of Grafenſtein, as it is called (con- 
ſifting. of the two eſtates of Wuderup and Grafen- 
tin); alſo the little town of 

ARROESKIOPING, which though of no conſiderable 
extent, yet is a level place, with a patiſh-church, and 
a convenient haven, alſo five pariſhes ; among which 
Marſtal reſembles a village. In eccleſiaſtical matters, 
the iſland is ſubject to the dioceſe of Funen; but in 
temporals, to the duchy of Sleſwick; and, by virtue 
of a royal ordonance made in 1750, is governed by the 
fame fas with it. Thus far Buſching. But Moll 
ſays, there are two iſlands of the name of Arroe; one 
of which lies in the Leſſer Belt, between the iſland of 
Funen and the coaſt of Sleſwick, over againſt Hader- 
ſleben, about two miles in length, and one in breadti : 
the other lies on the ſouthern coaſt of Funen, about 
cight miles in length, and not above, two in breadth. 
It is fruitful in corn, and abounds with anniſeed, with 
which the inhabitants ſeaſon their meat and bread. 
It produces alſo plenty of black cattle and horſes. 
This iſland, continues Moll, has but three pariſhes, 
the moſt conſiderable of which is Hartſkioping (Buſ- 
ching's Arroeſkioping), by ſome {tiled a city. It ſtands 
on the S. of the iſland, and is a place of ſome trade, 
becauſe of its port. Our maps diſtinguiſh indeed two 
iſlands of this name: the one a very ſmall one, to- 
wards the Little Belt, and the other towards Lange- 
land iſland, in the Great Belt. The laſt lies in lat. 55 
deg. 15 min. N. a 10 deg. 15 min. E. 

ARROIS, the principal caſtle, ſays Collier, in the iſle of 
Mull, one of the Hebrides, in Scotland. | 
ARRON, and ARROU, two of the many rivers in 
the government of Nivernois, a province of France. 

ARRONCHES. See ARONCHES. | 

ARROW, a rectory of Warwickſhire, in the gift of 
Lord Conway. 4 

ARRUDA, a town belonging to the juriſdiction of 
Torres Vedras, in Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It con- 
tains 920 inhabitants; and to its diſtrict belong one 


ariſh, | 
| ARSAMAS, a provincial or inland town, belonging to 
the circle of the ſame name, in the government of 
Niſchneinowgorod, in European Ruſſia. 


ARSCHOT, or ARSCOT, in Latin Ariſcotium, or Ar- 
ſchotium, a. fortified town of Mechlin, belonging to 
It is ſituated | 


Brabant in the Auſtrian Netherlands. te 
on the river Demer, and was an ancient Jordſhip, 
. which was erected into a duchy by the Emperor Charles 
V. in the year 1583, in behalf of Philip Duke of 
Croy. At preſent it is poſſeſſed by a branch of the houſe 
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of Ligne, and belongs to the Duke of Aremberg. It 
has but one pariſh-church, which is alſo collegiate, 
Its chapter conſiſts of a provoſt, a dean, who is rector 
of the pariſh, a chanter, and twelve canons. Here are 
three convents of monks, and a Beguinage founded 
in the year 1259. The diſtrict of Arſchot includes 
ſeventeen villages, beſides the baronies of Rotzelaer, 
Heverle and Bierbeeck. It lies fourteen miles E. of 
xr; "5 Lat. 51 deg. 10 min. N. long. 4 deg. 52 
min. E. 

ARSINOE, the name of ſeveral cities; and among theſe, 
one in Egypt, now called Azirut, fifteen miles from 
Snez : and another now Trochara, lying between 
Berruce and Ptolemais in Africa. 

ARSIPORE, in the province of Orixa, belonging to 
the ſouthern part of Indoſtan or Mogul, in the Eaſt 
Indies, Aſia. It is the reſidence of the Rajah of a 
little province beating its name, to the N. of the do- 
minions of Jagarynat. It has a ſine river, which in- 
vites ſtrangers to reſort to it, for cotton- cloth and rice, 
which this country yields very plentifully. 

AR SK OG, a large foreſt of Medelpadia, one of the 
ſubdiviſions of Nordland, a diſtrict of Sweden. 

ARS TA, a conſiderable ſeat in Sudermanland, a ſubdi- 
viſion of Sweden Proper; near which is a harbour on 
the Baltic, together with two mineral ſprings, which 
run into a pit lying below them, and are conveyed by 
a canal 100 paces long into a low place, where the 

water both winter and ſummer inceſſantly ſpouts aloſt. 
Dahlberg's Suecia has a view of the caſtle. 

ARTA (ſee LarTA), a town of Epirus, in European 
Turkey, on a bay of the ſame name. It belongs to 
the Venetians. Lat. 39 deg. 5 min. N. long. 22 deg. 


min. E. | 

ARTAJONA, a ſmall place of Eftella, one of the juriſ- 
dictions belonging to the kingdom of Navarre, in Spain, 
It ſtands on a hill in a country abounding with wine. 

ARTEMUS, anciently 8 a promontory of Va- 
lencia, in Spain. It is alſo called Cabo St. Martin, 
and likewiſe Punta del Emperador. 

ARTEN, a village in the territory of Feltre, in the 
Marca Trevigiana, one of the provinces belonging to 
the republic of Venice. 

ARTHUR's Chair or Seat, a high and craggy rock in the 
royal park. of Holy-rood-houte, near Edinburgh, in 
Scotland. It is about half a mile to the top. 

ARTHUR's Oven, as it is vulgarly called, and by ſome 
Julius's Hoſt-court, is an ancient monument, at a place 
called Kipps, near the town of Linlithgow, in Scot- 
land. It reſembles an ancient altar, and conſiſts of 
large unpoliſhed ſtones, fo placed that they ſeem to 
lean one upon another. | 

ARTHUR's round Table, the name commonly given to 
a noted cave of Lhanſannan, in Denbighſhire, in 
Wales, made in the fide of a rock, where are twenty- 
four ſeats, much frequented, particularly by ſhepherds, 
who tend their flocks. | 

ARTOIS (county of), in Latin Arteſa, or Ardarteſia, 
was anciently one of the ſeventeen provinces. of the 
Netherlands; but now belongs entirely to France, 
and accordingly is in the government of Picardy; and 
that bearing its own name. It is bounded to the S. 
and W. by Picardy, to the N. by Flanders, and to 
the E. by „n It is twenty-ſix French leagues 
in length, and about half that number in breadth. It 
is one of the moſt pleaſant, and beſt provinces in the 
whole kingdom, very fruitful in grain; beſides which, 
it trades in flax, hops, wool, and oil prefſed from cab- 
bage and turnip ſeed; and has alſo linen manufactories 
at Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, La Gorgue, Bapaume, 
and their neighbourhood. | 

This country and its capital Arras derive their 
names from the ancient r 19a a nation of Gallia 
Belgica, famous in Cæſar's time; but the limits now 
are very different from what they were then. Atre- 
bates was in time corrupted into Adertes, or Adratas, 
from which laſt were derived Artois, and Arras. It 
was for a long time part of Weſtern Flanders. In the 
1180 it came to King Philip Auguſtus, as a portion with 
his wife Iſabel of Hainault, coufin to Philip of Alſace, 
Earl of Flanders. In 1236 Lewis VIII. made it an 
earldom in fayour of his brother Robert, Margaret of 
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Flanders brought it to her huſband Philip the Bald 
of Burgundy, whoſe- male-heirs poſſeſſed it till the 


time of Duke Charles, after whoſe death King Lewis 
XI. made himſelf maſter of this country, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition made to it by Mary, Charles's 
daughter. But as ſhe was married to the Archduke 
Philip of Auſtria, King Charles VIII. was obliged to 
promiſe, by the treaty of Senlis, in 1493, to yield it 
as a French fief to the earldoms of Burgundy and Ar- 
tois ; which accordingly happened. The houſe of Au- 


ſtria, and afterwards that of Spain, continued in poſ- 


ſeſſion of it, till the reign of Lewis XIII. of France, 
who took Arras in 1640. The Spaniards befieged it 
in the year 1654; but were obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 


By the treaty of the Pyrennees in 1659, Philip IV. 
' a 


ng of Spain yielded to the French the cities and 
bailiwics of Arras, Heſden, Bapaume, Lillers, Lens, 
Terounne, Pas, and the county of St. Paul: and his 
ſon Charles II. gave up the reſt of Artois to the French, 
by the treaty of Nimeguen : all which ceſſions were 
afterwards confirmed by the treaties of Ryſwick and 
Utrecht. 


At preſent this county, together with Picardy, is 
under a general governor, and has a general-lieutenant 


and two deputy-governors, one of which laſt is ap- 
pointed for Arras and Bapaume, and the other for Aire 
and St. Omer. But beſides theſe, here are likewiſe 
ſeven particular governors. In 1530 the Emperor 
Charles V. erected a provincial council, which in ci- 
vil matters is ſubject to the -parliament of Paris, and 
has twelve juriſdictions under it. The colleCting of 
the royal revenues is granted to the ſtates, which 
are called together by public ſummons, and particu- 
lar lettres de cachet, directed to each member, with- 
out which none is admitted ; and this is previouſly re- 
giſtred by the ſecretary of the ſtates, before the aſ- 
ſembly is opened. Theſe ftates conſiſt of the clergy, 
to which belong the Biſhops of Arras and St. Omer, a 

reat number of abbots and deputies from each chapter ; 
alſo of the nobility, who are about ſeventy in number ; 
and laſtly, of the burghers, who are compoſed of the 
counſellors of Arras, and deputies of Magiſtrates from 
the eight beſt towns in the country. he free giſt 


granted by this aſſembly, for which they principally 


meet, is ſettled, and it commonly amounts to 400,000 
livres: but the charges of forage is more or leſs, *ac- 
cording to the number of gentlemen or cavalry in the 
country. No toll is levied here. 

The twelve juriſdictions of Artois, according to 
Buſching, are theſe; namely, the bailiwics of Arras, 
Bapaume, Aveſnes, and Heiden, the ear:dom of St. 
Paul, the bailiwic of Aubigny, the advocatſhip of Be- 
thune, the bailiwics of Lillers and Aire, the regalities 
of Terouenne or Terouane, with the bailiwic of St. 
Omer. The Geographical Syſtem adds Lens as a 
thirteenth, = | 

Beſides finding the money above-mentioned, which 
the province is obliged to pay, by virtue of the King's 
demands, all affairs of a pubiie or private nature are 
treated in theſe aſſemblies, which generally hold a fort- 
night or three weeks. Thoſe who have ſuffered by 
fire or other accident come to petition the ſtates for 
exemption from their taxes; and they that farm the 
revenue make remonſtrances, in order to be indemni- 
fied, when the income does not not anſwer the ſum 
they engaged to pay. The revenue of the ſtates ariſes 
from the duty laid upon cattle, and all forts of liquor, 
as beer, wine, and brandy. The extraordinary funds 
are levied by a general tax laid upon all real eſtates, 
namely, arable lands, paſtures, woods, houſes in town 
and country ; and this is called the hundredth penny ; 


which, when fully paid, amounts to 215,000 livres 


per annum. This tax increaſes according to the ne- 
ceſſity the ſtates are under of raiſing more money: ſo 
that the hundredth penny has been paid twice, thrice, 
and even fix times in a year; with this difference, 
however, that the houſes and lands which the clergy 
and nobility themſelves occupy or cultivate, pay this 


" hundredth penny only once a year; whereas they are 
| e e to pay it every time this tax is repeated, for all 


the Jands which they farm out to others. 
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The principal rivers of Artois are the 8 
and Canche. See Pic ARD. N 

AR TONNE, a ſmall town of Lower Auvergne, a ſul. 
diviſion of the government bearing this laſt name, in 
France: it has a chapter. Not far from this place 
er the village of St. Myon, are two mineral 
prings. 

ARK IZ, a diſtrict of Kallundborg, one of the bailiwics 
belonging to Seeland in Denmark, It has nine churches 
under its juriidiction. 

ARO, a city and kingdom of Aſia, according to Collier 
It is ſituated in the iſland of Sumatra, and the town * 
on the ſtreights of Malacca, directly oppoſite to the 
city of this laſt name. 

ARVA, in Latin Arvenſis comitatus, in Hungarian A 
Varmegue, a country belonging to the circle on this 
fide the Danube, in Lower Hungary, according to 
Buſching ; but the Geographical Syſtem, and our maps 
place it in Upper Hungary. It hes between the con- 
tines of Sileſia and the Carpathian mountains, extend- 
ing itſelf as far as Poland. It is inhabited by Bohe- 
mian Sclavi, and Poles. It has a caſtle of- the ſame 
name, called alſo Orawa, which is ſituated on a high 
hill; and is ſubject to ſeveral Lords of the Erloſch ta- 
mily, deſcended from Count Thurzo. The countr 
of Arva is about twenty-four miles from E. to W. 
and twelve, where broadeſt, from S. to N. Sce Arve, 

ARUBA, or ORUBA, an iſland near the coaſt of Vene- 
zuela, a province of the Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
rica, It belongs to the Dutch, and is fituated about 
ſeven or eight leagues to the weſtward of Curagao. 
From this iſland and Banaire the Dutch fetch provi- 
ſions in ſloops, for maintaining their garriſons and ne- 
groes at Curacao. Lat. 12 deg. 30 min. N. long. 69 


3 30 min. W. 

ARVE, or ARVA, a river of Savoy, in Upper Italy; it 
riſes in Faucigny, out of an inacceſſible mountain, 
where rock-cryſtal is formed, and which is covered 
with perpetual ſnow, It is much more rapid than the 
Rhone, and loſes itſelf in this laſt river, not far from 
the city of Geneva, at a place called La Queue d'Arva. 
Upon a thaw of the ſnow, or falling of great rains, it 
ſwells ſo of a ſudden, according to Collier, that it 
makes the Rhone remount towards the lake, as ma 
be ſeen from the mills turning that way. A little be- 
fore the St. Bartholomew maſlacre at Paris, in 1572, 
ſuch an inundation of the Arve happened as never was 
known within the memory of man. It ſands yield 
ſome grains of gold; at gathering of which, ſome, who 
ur the picking of them, get above a crown 
a day. 

ARVERT, a village of ſome note, in the territory of 
Brouageais, belonging to the government of Aunis, in 
France. It is ſituated on a peninſula. 

ARUNDEL, in Latin Aruntia, an old borough and mar- 
ket town in Suſſex, fifty miles S. W. from London. 
It ſtands near the mouth of 'the river Aran, which is 
noted for its excellent mullets, the largeſt in England, 
much valued by the gentry here, and often ſent up 
to London. It is governed by a mayor choſen arnu- 
ally, a ſteward, twelve burgefles, and the other uſual 
officers in corporations, It had once a good harbour, 
which admitted veſſels of 100 tons; but it was choaked 
up and ruined by a ſand-beach thrown into it by the 

ſea, though this misfortune has been in part repaired 
by a pier. It has four fairs, on May 14, Auguſt 21, 
September 25, December 17 ;. for hogs, cattle, and 
ſheep, on the three firſt, and cattle and pedlary-ware 
on the laſt. e | 

Arundel is a borough mentioned ſo long ago as 
King Alfred's will : the manor of which has conſtantly 
gone with the caſtle here; and, by act of parliament 
in the reign of King Henry VI. it was declared, that 
all who ſhould be poſſeſſed of the caſtle and honour of 
Arundel, were, and ſhould thereby be Earls of it, 
without any other creation, the only privilege of the 
kind in all England. The fame King, and his coun- 
eil afterwards; adjudged the precedency of the Earl of 

Arundel to the Earl of Devon. The title was for- 

- merly in the family of Firz-Allan ; but now in that of 
Howard, and gives title of Earl to the Duke of — 
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folk, who is Lord of the manor. The famous Arun- 
delian marbles were purchaſed in Alia by Sir William 
Petty, for 'I'homas Earl of Arundel and Surry, and 
ſhew ſeveral particulars relating to the hiſtory and chro- 
nology of Greece. The town has ſent members to 
parliament ever ſince 30 Edw. I. and had anciently a 
collegiate-church, and a priory of Benedictines, In 
the grand rebellion, Arundel caſtle, being poſſeſſed by 
the parliament's forces, was, after three days fiege, 
taken for the* King by Lord Hopton, but re- 
taken by Sir William Waller; when the famous di- 
vine Chillingworth, who was alſo an exceilent engi- 
neer, ſerved here in the latter capacity. 'The town is 
delightfully fituated on the declivity of a hill, with a 
wooden-bridge over the Arun. The navigation of the 
river up to its bridge having been interrupted by the 
above-mentioned beach, an act of parliament. paſted 


in the year 1733, for repairing the harbour, by cutting |: 


a channel through the beach and old piers, and for 
erecting new piers, locks, &c. One conſiderable ad- 
vantage to the country from this river, is the ſhip- 
ping off great quantities of large timber, which 
is carried up the Thames. to Woolwich and Deptford, 
and up the Medway to Chatham ; as alſo weſtward to 
Portimouth, and even to the new dock at Plymouth ; 
and i;.deed to all the King's yards where the buſineſs of 
the navy is carried on. The timber ſhipped off here is 
reckoned the beſt and largeſt which is brought by ſea 
from any part of England: alſo great quantities of 
knee-timber are had from hence, which in its kind 
is more Valuable than the ſtraight timber. In the church, 
which is now parochial, are four old and ſtately mo- 
numents of the Earls of Arundel. A court-leet of 
the lord of the manor is held here every three weeks, 
in which the mayor is judge, who appoints the offi- 
cers for collecting package, ſtallage, &c. alſo ale- con- 
ners, fleſh-taſters, &c. and no ſheriff or bailiff can 


dc © - | 
execute a writ within the borough without his leave, 


he having the authority of a juſtice of peace, though 
he ſeldom acts in that capacity. Arundel ſends two 
members to parliament, and lies ten miles E. of Chi- 
cheſter, in lat. 50 deg. 45 min. N. long. 30 min. W. 
ARWIDSJAUR. Sce ARSWI DSI ERF. 
ARZIGNAN, a well- inhabited place, in the delightful 
valley of Dreſſina, belonging to Il Vicentino, a ter- 
. in the republic of Venice, and upper diviſion of 
taly. 
ARZILLA, anciently Zilia, a port-town of Habat, be- 
longing to Fez, in Africa, and eleven leagues from 
Gibraltar ſtreights. It has had many maſters, the laſt 
of which were the Portugueſe, who abandoned it to 
the infidels, in whoſe poflcflion it ſtill continues. It is 
ſituated fifteen miles S. of Tangier, in lat. 35 deg. 
40 min. N. long. 5 deg. 40 min. W. 
ARZINA RECA, a river of Lapland, between Cola to 
the W. and the entrance of the White ſea to the E. 
The country about which being utterly deſolate, Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, and all his ſhip's company, pe- 
tiſhed here through hunger and cold in the year 1553, 
after he had firſt paſſed the N. cape: Next year his 
ſhip, ſays Hackluyt, was found, and a written relation 
of his voyage. 
ARZOLI, a town in the Campania di Roma, and ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy. It is 
ſituated on an eminence between the river Teverone 
and hs confines of the Abruzzo, fix miles E. of 
. Tivoli, | 
ARZANGARO, a juriſdiction belonging to the dioceſe 
of Cuſco, in the audience of Lima, and vice-royalty 
of Peru, in South America, It lies about fifty leagues 
S. of Cuſco, and is every-where cold, and proper 
_ for feeding of cattle, in which it carries on a pro- 
fitable trade. In the N. E. parts, bordering on Cara- 
vaya, are ſome ſilver mines, but a few of them only 
worked. Some of thoſe lands produce plenty of ſuch 
roots and grains as naturally grow itt a cold air, as papas, 
quinoas, and canaguas; of the two laſt chicha is 


made in the ſame manner as from maize. At preſent | 


ont yagi belongs to the audience of Charcas. 

„St. an Epiſcopal city of Flintſhire, in North 

Wales. It is called in Britiſh Lhan Elioy, as being 
ſituated at the confluence of the river Elwy with the 
19. 
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Clwyd; and had its Engliſh name from Afaph, a very 
devout man, and favourite of one Kentigern Biſhop 
of Glaſgow, who erected a Biſhop's ſee here about 
the year 560, and at the ſame time inſtituted a mona- 
ſtery compoſed of 663 friars ; of which, on his return 
to Scotland, he left Aſaph governor; he alſo re- 
ſigned his cathedral to him, being conſpicuous for 
piety and learning. The town, though in the plea- 
ſant and rich vale of Clwyd, is a poor ill-built place, 
whoſe Biſhop has under his juriſdiction only parts of 
the counties of Flint, Denbigh, Montgomery, Meri- 
oneth, and Salop. It has but one archdeaconry, which 
is united to the biſhopric (the revenue of which laſt, 
Bufching ſays, is only fifty pounds Sterling), for the 
better ſupport of it. his town is not remarkable for 
its newneſs, nor the church for its elegant ſtructure. 
Here is a bridge over each of the rivers, which meet 
here. It lies twenty miles N. W. of Cheſter, and 
upwards of 200 in the ſame direction from London, 
in lat. 53 deg. 18 min. N. long. 3 deg. 30 min. W. 

ASARO, an earldom of Val di Noto, a ſubdiviſion of 
the iſland and kingdom of Sicily, in Lower Italy. 

ASAY, or AZAY, with the addition of Nideau, a little 
town belonging to the government of Touraine in 
France, It is ſituated on the Indre. 

ASCALON, a city of Judæa, in the tribe of Dan, now 
part of Aſiatic Turkey. It is ſituated on the Levant, and 
was anciendly one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging 
to the Philiſtines. In 1153 Baldwin King of Jeruſa- 
lem took it aiter a ſiege of between five and fix months. 
Now it is ſo mean as to have not above ſixty families 
of Moors in it, and a garriſon of Turks, to prevent 

the incurſions of the Arabs. "The Chriſtians take in 
freſh water from the Sorec, which runs hard by it. 
This place was famous for a temple dedicated to Semi- 
ramis's mother; and it alſo gave birth to Herod the 
Great, thence called the Aſcalonite. During the holy 
war it was reſortified by Richard I. King of England, 
commonly ſtiled Cœur de Lion. , 

ASCANIA, a very ancient caſtie of Germany, which 
formerly gave title to the Princes of Anhalt, and was 
the capital of the county, about half a league from 
Aſbenſeben, which roſe out of its ruins. N 

ASCENSION, an iſland, according to Hackluyt, in tlie bay 
of St. Laurence, N. America, about fifty Jeagues from 
Cape Breton to the N. W. and fifteen f:om the con- 
tinent to the N. E. The middle of it lies in lat. 49 
deg. N. It is a goodly champain country, its bottom 
being white rocks and alabaſter. . On the coaſt abound 
all ſuch trees, as are in France, and it has many wild 
beaſts. He takes this iſland to be the ſame with Na- 

. tiſcotec. 12 5 

ASCENSION, an iſland in the Atlantic ocean, lying 
almoſt half way between Loango in Congo, Africa, 
and Fernambuc in Braſil, South America. It is almoſt 
in the ſame parallel, that is, in lat. 7 deg. 5 min. S. 
and long. 17 deg. 20 min. W. The preſent name it 
had from its diſcovery in 1508 by Triſtan d'Acugna, 


a Portugueſe, on Aſcenſion-day. The ifland is moun- 


tainous and barren, being about four leagues in length, 
and one in breadth. Hither our homeward bound 
Eaſt-India ſhips reſort, particularly when they have 
miſled St. Helena, as a place of refreſhmen:, hav- 
ing a ſafe convenient harbour, where our mariners 
ſometimes hunt and feed on turtles for ten or fifteen 
days together, reckoning this both pleaſant and whole- 
ſome food. Here are a few wild goats, but lean ; and 
ſeveral ſorts of birds, yet fo ill-taſted, that none will 
touch them. On this iſland is a place called the poſt- 
office, where mariners leave letters, which are com- 
monly put into a cloſe-corked bottle. This the next 
that comes breaks, and leaves another in its ſtead. 
The iſland is uninhabited, and has neither trees, graſs, 
or freſh water; and that gathered from rain ſtinks in 
twenty-four hours. | | 
ASCHAFFENBURG, in Latin A{chaffemburgum, or A, 
ciburgum; a fortified town and caitle in the Lower 
Rhine, and electorate of Mentz, in Germany. It is 
fituated on the eaſt bank of the Mayne, and the 
Achaff, or little river which empties itſelf into the 
former. It is walled, and has nothing very remark- 
able in it, except its mn and pretty chapel belong- 
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ing to it, and a fine bridge of nine arches. The caſtle | 
is a ſquare building, of red ſtone, flanked by four 
large towers, with a platform in the middle: its church 


dedicated to St. Peter is very large, and adorned with 
fome excellent ſculptures. In 1292 a council was 
held here, for regulating eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and 
the reformation of the clergy, The town ſtands in 
a fine ſporting country, about a league from the en- 
trance into the black foreſt; and was once an im- 
ark free city, though now ſubject to the Elector of 
entz. It is divided into the upper and lower town. 
In that Prince's palace here it was that his Britannic 
Majeſty took up his quarters, during the ftay of his 
army in theſe parts the night before the battle of Det- 
tingeny in the year 1743; when _—_ attacked by the 
French next day, who croſſed the Mayne, they were 
repulſed ; and the King continued his march to "Sony 
Near it is a pleaſant vale, planted with vines and to- 
bacco, beſides ſome corn, the river Mayne running 
along one ſide of it. Aſchaffenburg lies eighteen miles 
E. from Frankfort, and thirty from Mentz, in lat. 50 
deg. 15 min. N. long. 9 deg. 5 min. E. 

ASCHE, or ASSCHE, a ſmall, but free, town of Bra- 
bant, in the Auſtrian Netherlands. It is ſituated about 
eight miles from Bruſſels towards the N. W. and fif- 
teen from Mechlin towards the S. W. In its diſtrict 
are eight villages. | 

ASCHER, a juriſdiction belonging to Aggers diſtrict, a 
ſubdiviſion of the dioceſe of Chriſtiania or Agger- 
huus, in Norway- * 


ASCHERADE, a pariſh of Seelburg territory, a ſubdi- 
viſion of Semigallia, in the duchy of Courland. In it 
is an old caſtle of the fame name, and ſituated on the 
river Duna. | 

ASCHERUDE, a place of Livonia. in the general go- 
vernment of Riga, now ſubject to Ruſha, with a de- 
moliſhed caſtle of the ſame name. 

ASCHERLEBEN, a ſmall city belonging to the prin- 
cipality of Anhalt, and circle of Upper Saxony, in 
Germany. It is ſituated on the Wiper, between Hal- 
berſtadt and Mansfield: but it has been almoſt ruined 

in the wars of Germany. 


ASCOLI fur Tronti, to diſtinguiſh it from the follow-- | 
ing, anciently Aſculum Picenum, as being the capital | 
of Picenum, and a Roman colony (nobiliſſima), as 

| Pliny calls it, a city in the marquiſate of Ancona, and | 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate; in the middle diviſion of Italy. It | 
is ſituated on an eminence between the rivers 'T-ronto | 


and Caſtellano, on the confines of the Further Abruzzo. 
At preſent it is divided into four parts; hath ſtill two 
old caſtles, a vaſt many old towers, fix bridges, and 
nine gates, beſides other more modern fortifications ; 
with forty-eight churches and convents. It is well in- 
habited, and the ſee of a Biſhop, who is immediately 


ſubject to the Pope. It was anciently the ſeat of the 


Bellum Sociale under Popedius, which ſhook the Ro- 


man republic. It lies forty miles S. of Ancona, in 


lat. 42 deg. 50 min. N. long. 15 deg. 5 min. E. 


ASCOLI di Satriano, anciently Aſculum, a ſmall Epiſ- | 


copal city of the Capitanate, belonging to the king- 
dom of Naples, in Lower Italy, and ſubject to the ſee 
of Benevento. It is an inland place, at the foot of 
the Appenine mountains. In 1399 the old town was 
entirely deſtroyed by an earthquake, and in 1410 this 
new one built not far from its ruins. It has the title 
of a principality, which is in the houſe of Leiva, It 
lies thirty miles W. of Manfredonia, in lat. 41 deg. 
15 min. N. long. 16 deg. 30 min. E. 
ASELE, or Angermannlands-Lappmark, a ſubdiviſion of 
Lapland, in Sweden. It is ſituated on the Angerman- 
land river, and is bounded on the E. by Angerman- 
land, on the N. by Umea Lapmark, on the W. b 
the mountains, and on the S. by Jamtland, and is 
upwards of thirty miles long. In the reign of King 
Charles XI. namely, in 1673, a beginning was made 
towards the hetter peopling of this country. The con- 
fiderable pariſh of the ſame name, which lies in it, is 
between eight and nine miles long. Its ſouth part is 
not inhabited by Laps, but by peaſants, who ſettled 
* themſelves there, and have been ſince annexed to the 
- Wufteney colonies, of which there are twenty-five in 


number; but Gaffele and Hellan are the oldeſt, The 


| hay and butter. Its principal cities are Araſch and 


A S H 
leaſt part of this country is profitable, but of the moſt 
valuable yet even the leaſt part is cultivated. The 
largeſt tax a peaſant pays here is twenty-one dollars 
copper-money ; but very few of them pay fo much: 

moſt of them give no more than three dollars, in con- 
ſideration of which each poſſeſſes a diſtrict of between 
one mile and a half, and two miles, or he may even 
take as much land as he pleaſes In this pariſh no 
other ſeed is ſown than barley; and, by reaſon of the 
very frequent miſcarriage of the. crops, corn is very 
dear; wherefore the inhabitants mix their barley-meil 
with the dried and internal coloured rind of pine-trees, 
but for the moſt part with bran or cha; and thus 


ſiſts of the produce of their cattle and their fiſnery; 
which laſt article almoſt never fails them. It is worth 
obſerving, that the ſeed ſown near the colony of Hel- 
lan is at no time killed by the froſt, though hereabouts 
are ſeveral moraſſes: but, on the other hand, this 
often happens at Gaffele, and at Noren ſtill oftener; 
though both theſe, and eſpecially Gaffele, are equally 
ſurrounded by the river as Hellan is. Among other 
inconveniencies with which the people in this country 
are infeſted in ſummer, is a ſort of ſtinging fly, againſt 
which the inhabitants can no otherwiſe defend them- 
ſelyes in clear and calm weather, than by ſmearing 
their faces over with a ſalve or ointment made of tar, 
and a very fœtid kind of greaſe. In their houſes or 
huts they are peſtered with ſmoke. By order of Queen 
Chriſtina the church of Aſele was built of wood, in 
the year 1648; but ſo wretchedly, that it looks 
more like a barn than any thing elſe. With regard 
to the 7 5 extent of this pariſh, and the long way 
which the Laps have to the church, divine ſervice is 
performed only every other Sunday; at which time 
the congregation aſſemble on Friday- evening, the Laps 
continuing till Saturday- evening in their huts near the 
church, and the peaſants in the houſes built by them 
at the end of it. The Laps who inhabit the moun- 
tains come generally every high feſtival to church. In 
the year 1730 a ſchool has been erected among them, 
in which are ſix Lap- children, together with their 
ſchool-maſter, who are annually maintained by the 
crown. At the yearly fair, which is kept every Chriſt- 
mas-eve near the church of Aſele, the Laps fell live 
rein-deer, alſo rein-deer hides and fleſh, birds, white 
fiſh, furs, &c. But the Lap-boors ſell butter, cheeſe, 
dried fiſh, birds, and ſome furs. | 
' ASGAR, a province of Fez in Africa, towards its 
weſtern coaſt, joining to the province of Haſbat. This 
1s the richeſt part of all Africa for corn, cattle, wool, 


Alcaſar-quiver. 

ASGARBY, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 

the Earl of Briſtol: alſo a Prebend of Lincolnſhire, 

bearing the ſame name, in the gift of the Biſhop of 

Lincoln. 

' ASHBERTON, a vicarage of Devonſhire, in the gift 

of the Nean and Chapter of Exeter, 

 ASHBOCKING, a vicarage of Suffolk, in the gift of 
the wing, Chancellor or Keeper, 

; ASHBORNE, a vicarage of Derbyſhire, in the giſt of 
the Dean of Lincoln. 

ASHBOURN, or ASBORN, in Wirkſworth hundred, 
in the S8. W. part of the Peak of Derbyſhire, a market- 
town of no great trade; but noted for the conſide- 
rable quantities of cheeſe it ſends up and down the 
Trent. It borders on Staffordſhire, and lies eaſt of 
the river Dove, ten miles from Derby, nine from 
Utoxeter, and 108 from London. Its market is on 
Saturday, and it has a fair on the thirteenth of Fe- 

dinaty or horſes of all ſorts, horned cattle, and cheeſe: 

alſo April 3, May 21, and July 5, for horſes, horned 
cattle and wool; October 20, November 29, for 
black, heavy and other horſes, with horned cattle. 

ASHBRITTLE, a town of Somerſetſhire, which has 2 
fair February 25 for cattle. 

ASHBURNHAM, a vicarage of ' Suſſex, in the gift of 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. 

ASHBURTON, a borough and market-town of Ting- 
bridge hundred, ten miles N. of Totneſs, twenty- 

| two S. W. from Exeter, and 170 W. from * 
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It is one of the four ſtanneries, and is noted for its 
excellent mines of copper and tin, alſo for a manu- 
facture of ſerge. Its market is on Tueſday; and its 
fairs on the firſt Thurſday in March, firſt ditto in 
June, Auguſt 10, and November 11, for cattle. 

- Aſhburton, whoſe principal trade is in the woollen 

manufacture, is a great thoroughfare on the London 

road. It lies among hills, about half way between 
Exeter and Plymouth. The town is governed by a 
Portreve, annually choſen at the court of the ood. of 
the manor. It has only one good, but pretty long 
ſtreet, and a handſome church, in the form of a ca- 
thedral, with a tower ninety-one feet high, which has 
a leaden ſpire. In the church is a large chancel, with 
{talls, as in collegiate churches. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It lies but a little way in from 
the foreſt of Dartmore. Lat. 5o deg. 30 min. N. 
long. 4 deg. 15 min. W. | 

ASHBURY, a place to the weſtward of Whitehorſe vale 
in Berkſhire; betwixt which and Wantage is a very 
large camp on the brow of a hill: it has a ſingle ditch, 
and is of a quadrangular form, which ihews it to be a 
Roman work. The recto 
of the Biſhop of Bath and Wells; others ſay in that 
of the King or the Lord Keeper. 

ASHBY de la Zouch, a very conſiderable market-town in 
Leiceſterſhire, ſo called from the Zouches its Lords, 
is ſituated between Preſton park, and the great park on 
the ſkirts of Derbyſhire, about 100 miles from London, 
and 15 N. W. from Leiceſter. It has a large hand- 
ſome church, near which ſtand the ruins of the Earl of 
Huntington's caitle, deſtroyed in 1648; There is a 
free ſchool here, with a good ſtipend, endowed by the 
Earl of Huntington, to whom the manor belongs. 

This town is noted for its large manufacture of hats, 
in which ſome hundreds are employed. The market 
is on Saturday, and there are held four fairs; on Eaſter- 
Tueſday and Whit- Tueſday, for horſes, cows, and 
ſheep; St. Bartholomew, on the 24th of Augult, and 


St. Simon and Jude, on the 28th of October, for fine | 


young horſes, of the largeſt and beſt breed in Eng- 
and, and cows: The ale here is excellent, and no ways 
inferior to that of Burton; and the fine coal-pits of 


Cole-Orton are within a mile of it; which, Mr. Bur- 
ton ſays, burned for ſeveral years together in King. 
Henry VIIL.'s time, and could not be extinguiſhed *j - 


till the matter which fed the fire was quite conſumed. 
By the ruins of the Earl of Huntington's caltle here, 


was all the time of his ſtay ſerved up by thirty poor 
knights in gold chains and velvet gowns. It lies on 
the ſkirts of Derbyſhire: Here the Earl of Stamford 
has a good old 
fine park at Grooby: 
Zouch is in the gift of the Earl of Huntington. Here 
alſo is a noted mineral ſpring, called Griffy-dam. 
Lat. 52 deg: 40 min. N. long. 1 deg. 25 min. W. 

ASHBY, a rectory of Norfolk cum Obey, in the gift 
of the Biſhop of Norwich. 

ASHBY-PARVA, a rectory of Leiceſterſhire, in the gift 
of the King or Lord Keeper. 

ASHBY-PUERORUM, a vicarage of Lincolnſhire, in 
the gift of the King or Prince of Wales. 


ASHCOMBE, a rectory of Devonſhire, in the gift of | 


the King or Lord Keeper, 

ASHDOD, in Aſiatic Turkey, was anciently a city and 
principality of the Philiſtines ; afterwards, in the time 
of Chriſtanity, the ſee of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Ceſa- 
rea 4 but now a little village, called Alzette by the 

urks, 

ASHELDAM, a vicarage of Eſſex, in the gift of the Bi- 
ſhop of London. 

ASHENDEN, a curacy of Buckinghamſhire, in the 
510 of the Dean and Canons of Chriſt church, Ox- 
ord, 

ASHFORD, or ESHTISFORD, i. e. a ford over a ri- 
vulet at the head of the Stour. It is a well-built and 

populous market-town of Chart hundred, in the S. E. 
parts of Kent, twelve miles S. W. from Canterbury 


and fifty 8. from London, on the road to Hithe. it | 


of Aſhbury is in the gift 


unting-ſeat, called Bradgate, and a | 
The vicarage of Aſhby de la 


. 


lies on the river Eſh, is governed by a mayor, has 
a large church formerly collegiate : from it is a road to 
Canterbury, and is noted for a monument of a Coun- 
teſs of Athol erected there 400 years ago. Its market 
is on Saturday, and on every Tueſday fortnight ; and 
has two fairs, on May 17, and September 9, for horſes, 
cattle, and pedlary-wares. They hold pleas for any 
thing not exceeding twenty marks, and have a free 
n Its vicarage is in the giſt of the 

ean and Chapter of Rocheſter. Lat. 51 deg. 15 min. 

N. long. 45 min. E. 

ASHFORD, a vicarage of Devonſhire, in the gift of the 
King or Lord Kzeper. 

ASH:LL, a prebend and rectory, alſo a vicarage of 
N Es in the giſt of the Biſhop of Bath and 

clls. 

ASHLEY, a rectory of Wiltſhire, in the gift of the King 
or Keeper of the Seals. 

ASHNEY, a rectory of Northamptonſhire, in the gift of 
the King or Keeper-of the Seals, 

ns py a rectory of Warwickſhire, in the gift of Lord 

eigh. | 

ASHRIDGE, an ancient manſion-houſe, finely ſituated, 
with a fine park, in the pariſh of Gadeſden, Bucking- 
hamſhire, and not far from Aldbury in Hertfordſhire. 
It belongs to the Duke of Bridgwater. This was for- 

merly a royal houſe of pleaſure, and where King Ed- 
ward I. held a parliament in the nineteenth year of his 
reign, 

ASHTON Under Line, a reQory of Lancaſhire, in the 

gift of the Earl of Warrington. 

ASHURST, a rectory of Kent, in the gift of the Duke 
of Dorſet. 

ASHWELL, a village of Hertfordſhire, not far from 
Coldecot on the head of the Rhee, ahd near the bor- 
ders of Cambridgeſhire ; which breaks out of a rock 
from ſeveral ſprings, with ſuch force as to form, a ſtream, 
which is remarkably clear, but ſo cold as to gripe 
horſes not uſed to drink it. I'he water bubbles out 
here in ſuch abundance, and in juſt ſuch a bottom un- 
der a hill, as the Iſis or Thames does in Glouceſter- 
ſhire. Doomſday- book mentions this village as a bo- 
rough, having fourteen burgeſſes and a market: and 
anciently it had alſo four fairs. At half a mile's diſ- 
tance S. of this ſource of the Rhee, is a ſpot of ground 

taken in by a vallum, and generally thought to be one 
'of the Caſtra Exploratorum of the Romans. It is cal- 


led Arbury-banks. But though Camden takes this to 
it ſeems to have been one of the principal in England; 

and King James I. with all his court, lodged with | 
the then Earl for ſeveral days together, and the dinner | 


a Roman village, and ſome of their coins have been 
found here, yet it wants ſeveral particulars to conſtitute 
it a Roman caſtrum; The vicarage of Aſhwell is in 
the gift of the Biſhop of London. Aſhwell- field, in the 
err affords a ſtlone-quarry, out of which 
moſt of the churches on this ſide and the adjacent part 
of Bedfordſhire have been built. The church of Aſh- 
well has a handſome chancel, three large ailes, a lofty 
tower at its weſt end, with a ring of — bells, and a 
chapel on the N. ſide of the chancel. 

ASHW OO, a vicarage of Buckinghamſnire, in the gift 
of his Majeſty, or the Keeper of the Seals. 

ASIA, one of the four general quarters into which the 
terraqueous globe is commonly divided; and it is in 
all reſpects allowed to be by far the moſt conſiderable 
part of the whole world : for here God planted the 
garden of Eden, in which he placed the firſt man and 
woman, Adam and Eve, from whom the reſt of man- 
kind were to ſpring. After the deſtruction of the 
world by the flood, Aſia became the nurſery from 
which Noah's deſcendants diſſeminated various colo- 
nies into all the other parts of the globe. In Aſia 
was the delightful Canaan, where God planted his 
favourite nation the Hebrews. Here it was that the 
ſtupendous work of our redemption was accompliſhed 
by his divine Son Jeſus Chriſt: hence the benign light 
of the goſpel was carried by his diſciples and fol- 
lowers into all nations, diffuling itſelf into the re- 
moteſt parts; here the foundation of the firſt Chriſtian 
churches were laid, the firſt councils held, the firſt 
biſhoprics erected, and the Chriſtian faith miracu- 
louſly founded and promulgated, being alſo watered 
with the blood of numerous martyrs, who gave a no- 
ble teſtimony to it. From hence, by an early com- 

munication 
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1 
munication with Egypt, by philoſophers, now reputed 
the mother of learning, af 
condarily derived. In Aſia it was that not only the 
firſt edifices and cities were raiſed; but likewiſe where 
the firſt kingdoms and monarchies were founded. For, 
here in particular, after the deluge, the empire of the 


Aſſyrians was _ by Belus or Ninus, and conti- 
fiued to Sardanapalus; then it paſſed to the Medes by 


Arbaces to Aſtyages; next to the Perſians under Cy- | 


fus, till Darius; and after him it came to the Greeks 
and Macedonians by Alexander the Great : when af- 
ter his death it was ſplit into numberleſs ſovereign- 
ties among his captains, and theſe in a little time were 
deſtroyed by the Romans. In Aſia the Parthians alſo 
eſtabliſhed a very powerful empire, which ended un- 
der the Emperor Alexander Severus; and it paſſed 

in to the Perſians, till it was deſtroyed by the 
Turks and Saracens. But about the year 1515 it 


flouriſhed again under Iſmael. 


the world were inhabited, if at all, fo far as we know, 
only by wild beaſts. 
Beſides theſe advantages above-mentioned, this part 
of the world exceeds the other three (namely, Eu- 
rope, Africa, and America), if not in the * 
of its territories, particularly with regard to the laſt of 
theſe; yet in the richneſs of its ſoil, ſerenity of its 
air, ſalubrity of its drugs, deliciouſneſs of its fruits, 
fragrancy and balſamic quality of its plants, ſpices, 
and gums; in the quantity, variety, beauty, and value 
of its precious ſtones; the fineneſs of its ſilks and cot- 
tons, the richneſs of its metals and minerals, with 
many more advantages of the like nature. It muſt 
indeed be owned, that ſince the Turks, thoſe ene- 
mies to learning, politeneſs, and liberty, have become 
maſters of ſo (od e a part of Aſia, its ancient ſplen- 
dor has been quite eclipſed, and the moſt fruitful 
t in all Aſia become an uncultivated deſert ; and 
nce that æra it has been only conſiderable for the 
rich commodities it yields, and on account of which 
it is ſtill reſorted to by merchants of other nations. But 
ſach parts as have eſcaped the "Turkiſh barbarity are 
ſtill in a flouriſhing condition; and that, in a great 
meaſure, more from the natural fertility of the ſoil, 


than the induftry of the inhabitants, who are deſer- 


vedly blamed for their indolence, luxury, and effe- 
minacy. g 

Theſe bad qualities are principally to be aſcribed to 
the warmth of their climate; though perhaps not a 
little heightened by cuſtom and education, and con- 
ſequently are more or leſs prevalent, according to the 
nearer or farther diſtance from the North; for it is 
plain, that the ſouthern climates do not produce perſons 
of ſuch robuſt conſtitutions as the northern. Yet hence 
we may infer, that thoſe Aſiatics, who live under the 
ſame latitude with us, cannot be much inferior to us 
in this reſpeQ : at leaſt ſeveral among them, particu- 
larly the Turks and Tartars, are men of as much 
ſtrength and —_—_ as any are. With regard to the 
more ſouthern inhabitants of Aſia, what they want in 
robuſtneſs of body is in a great meaſure compenſated 
by the vivacity of their mind, and in their ingenuity 
in ſeveral kinds of workmanſhip, which our ableſt me- 
chanics have in vain attempted to imitate. 

All the Aftatic nations having been always kept in ab- 
ject ſlavery by their princes, have never had an oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying their love of liberty, which no 
doubt is as natural to them as to the reſt of mankind. 
And hence they have no idea of any other form of go- 
vernment than a deſpotic monarchy, which is the onl 
one ns through all the parts of that val 
country. 

In religion they are no leſs ſtupid and ignorant, a 
great part of Aſia being over-run with Mahometaniſm, 
as Turkey, Arabia, part of Tartary, and India. In 
Perſia, and the Great Mogul's country, they profeſs 
the ſame religion; but are of the fed of Hali, who 
differ in ſome points from the Turks; though both 
acknowledge * panath as their Prophet, and the 
Alcoran as the divine rule of faith and life: which di- 
verſity ariſes from the various interpretations given 
by their commentators to the tenets in the laſt-men- 


arts and ſciences were ſe- | 


| ſees or Magi, who are the followers of the great Zoro- 


the moſt conſiderable; are very humane, lead a con- 


Thus Aſia was the | 
ſeat of flouriſhing kingdoms, whilſt the other parts of | 


for the firſt publication of Chriſtianity, which was pro- 


verts, and their ſhameful proneneſs to error and cor- 


the S. and E. by 


of Malacca, the furtheſt part of India, in the Levant 


A Þ 1 
tioned book, In the other parts of Tartary, in China; 
Japan, Siam, &c. they are generally Pagans, uſing 
the moſt extravagant rites and ſuperſtitious ceremonies 
in the worſhip of their deities, of which they have a 
great multiplicity. | 

Beſides theſe, here are ſeveral ſects of the ancient Per- 


aſter, and diſperſed over all India, and other parts of Aſia. 
They acknowledge but one Supreme Deity, and are 
diſtinguithed by the title of Fire-worſhippers; as paying 
him homage under the ſymbol of that element. T hele 
are ſworn enemies to all kind of idolatry, imagery, and 
temples; which they look upon as derogatory to the 
Supreme Being, who neither can nor ought to be re- 
preſented by images, or confined in temples: Among 
theſe the Brahmans or Brachmins, who are reckoned 


templative life, feed only upon vegetables; and are fo 
far from killing any living-creatures, or even thoſe 
that are noxious, that they build hoſpitals, efpeciall 
for ſuch of the domeſtic ſort as are decayed . 
infirmities, or any other accident. And this lenity 
ariſes from the notion of Pythagoras's metemplichoſis or 
tranſmigration, which prevails among them. 

It has been hinted above, that Aſia was the theatre 


pagated with ſuch amazing celerity and ſucceſs, that 
even in the apoſtolic age it had penetrated as far as 
India, if not further, being every-where received and 
profeſſed. But the unworthy deportment of theſe con- 


ruption, occaſioned that denunciation revealed to St. 
— in Rev. ii. 5. So that the churches of Aſia 

inor were abandoned to perſecution, and at — 
utterly deſtroyed by the inundation of northern barba- 
rians, as the Saracens, Tartars, and Turks. And 
though the light of the goſpel could never be totally 
extinguiſhed, but great numbers of Chriſtians conti- 
nued ſtill faithful to it in moſt parts of Aſia; yet they 
have been always kept under ſuch ſervile ſubjection, 
and even now ſo oppreſſed, that their condition is ra- 
ther a ſtate of miſery than toleration. 

But it is now time to deſcribe the limits of Aſia. 
It is ſeparated from Europe by the Archipelago, the 
ſtreights of Caffa, the lake Mceotis, the river Don in 
Ruſha, and a line drawn from that to the river Obi. 
It is divided from Africa by the Red ſea, and bounded 
on the W. by the Black and Mediterranean ſeas ; on 
the Arabic, Perſian, Indian, and 
Chineſe ſeas ; and on the N. by the Frozen' ocean or 
White ſea. And thus it is every-where encompaſſ.d 
by the ſea, the limits northward not having been diſ- 
covered till the reign of the late Czar Peter the Great, 
by whoſe orders a ſurvey was made; from which a 
map of Ruſſia was afterwards printed at Amfterdam : 
according to which this northern ocean begins a 
little beyond lat. 70, extending eaſtward from Groen- 
land along the coaſts of Muleovy, Siberia, &c. till 
it joins with the Oriental or Japan ſea, But how far 
it reaches northward is not yet known. 

The extent of Aſia from the Helleſpont to the city 


ſea, is computed to be about 4000 miles nearly, from 
eaſt to weſt, that is, from the Archipelago to the Chi- 
neſe ocean, upwards of 5000; and from N. to S. i. e. 
from Malacca to the Tartarian ocean, about 4600. 
Moll ſays upwards of 6000. 

The ancients divided Aſia into Greater and Leſs: 
Aſia Major, or the Greater, comprehended Afiatic 
Sarmatia, Scythia, Gedroſia, Carmania, Drangiana, 
Arachoſia, . Sogdiana, Bactriana, Hyrcania, Margiana, 
Parthia, Perſia, Suſiana, Media, Albania, Iberia, 
Colchis, Armenia, Meſopotamia, Aſſyria, Arabia, Sy- 
Tia, India on both ſides the Ganges, Paleſtine, Phœ- 
nicia, Cappadocia,. Cilicia, Galatia, Pontus, Bithy- 
nia, Lycia, Pamphylia, &c. Aſia Minor, or the 
Leſs, included Phrygia, Myſia, Lydia, Caria, Æolis, 
Ionia, and Doris. | | 
In its utmoſt extent, Aſia comprehends a great 
number of ſovereignties or monarchies, the moſt known 
and conſiderable of which are reckoned about forty- 
two; five of which belong to Perſia, the Great o- 
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1. China, Japan, and the Cham of Tartary ; beſides 
—_ of two — namely, Turkey, and Muſcovy, in 
Aſia, the greateſt part of both which empires are in 
Europe. N a 

It hath about thirty-three kingdoms, twenty-four 


of which are on the continent, and the remaining 


| ſeven in iſlands. Of the former are thoſe of, 1. Ve- 


men, and, 2. Sarta in Arabia, 3. Vizapor, 4- 
Golconda, 5. Biſtachnagar, 6. Calicut, and, 7. Co- 
chin, in the peninſula of India on this fide the Ganges; 
8. Siam, 9. Camboya, 10. Ava or Pegu, 11. Acham, 


12. Aracham, 13. Tunquin, 14. Cochinchina, and, 


15. Jaos, in the peninſula of India, on the other ſide 


Little T 
_ cand, and, 22. 
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the Ganges; 16. Barantola or Laſſa, 17. Nanyu, 18. 
Thibet, I9. Kalghar, 20, Corea, 21. Samar- 
Becha, in Great Tartary ; 23. Min- 

relia, and, 24. Imeretia, in Georgia. 


The ſeven Inſular ay! are, 1. the Maldivia 


| ifles; 2. Candi, in the iſland of Ceylon; 3. Achem, 


* 


4. Materan, 5. Borneo, in the iſlands of thoſe names, 
in the Sund; 6. Macaſlar, and, 7. Ternate, in the 
Molucca iſlands. | ; 

Beſides theſe, are three dominions eſtabliſhed here 
by European nations; 1. the Spaniards, in the Philip- 
pine iſlands; 2. the Portugueſe in Goa, and other 
coaſts of India; 3. The Dutch in Batavia, Java, Cey- 
Ton, and other iſles, with ſettlements on the coaſts. 
To theſe may be added, the ſettlements longing to 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company at Bombay, 

George, &c. the Daniſh at Malabar, Coaſt of Coro- 


mandel, &c. and ſome independent ſettlements, or, as 


z 


they are more properly called, vagrant nations, as 
Having no ſettled abode; but moving their tents from 
lace to place as occaſion may offer, or fancy may 
ead. The moſt conſiderable of theſe, are the tribes 
called Bengebres, Bedwins, and ſome others in Ara- 


dia; with the Kalmucs or Calmacs in Tartary, who 


live in hords or clans, independent of one another. 
Aſia, in ſuch a vaſt extent and variety of nations, 


may be ſaid in 2 to have by far the feweſt 


dialects of any other part in the world. This prin- 


cipally ariſes from the overgrown empires in it, which 


commonly endeavour to introduce an uniformity of 


language among their ſubjects. The moſt conſider- 


able languages however are the Arabic, Perſian, Tar- 
taric, Chineſe, 1212 Malayan, and Malabaric. 
With regard to European languages, as the Portu- 
gueſe, Spaniſh, Engliſh, and 


utch, as well as ſome 


of the learned ones, eſpecially Greek and Latin among 


Chriſtians, and the Hebrew among the Jews; theſe are 


ort St. 


A; 3 I; 


II. Perſia is divided into Northern, Southern, and 
Middle. 


The Northern contains the provinces of Survan, Gi- 


land, Cheraſſen, &c. _ 

The Middle, Erach, Sabbleſtan, Sigiſtan, &c. 
The Southern, Cuſiſtan, Fars, Kirman, Macran, 
&c. from W. to E. | 

III. Aſiatic Ruffia, comprehending alſo, 

IV. Part of Great Tartary, Siberia, and Samoieda. 

V. China is divided into North and South ; the former 
of which contains the fix following large provinces, 
including Leaotung without the great wall, viz. 

Leaotung, Xantung, Pekin, fi, Honan, and 
Kenſi. 

The Southern contains the ten following, namely, 
Nankin, Chikiang, Kianſi, Fokien, Huquan, Quan- 


tung, Sucheen, Quicheu, Quanſi, and Junan,—— 


Extending from E. to W. 


VI. Japan, and the land of Veſſo. 


VII. The Mogul empire; in which are many petty 
kingdoms ; but principally thoſe of Delli, Agra, 
Cambaia, and Bengala ; ſo called from their ſeveral 

capitals. The two firſt inland, and the others on 


the coaſts. | 
VIII. India, comprehending, 

1. The peninſula Indiz inter Gangem containing 
the kingdoms of Decan, Golconda, Biſnagar, and Ma- 
labar,—Moftly Northward. 

2. Peninſula extra Gangem ; containing thoſe of Pegu, 
Tunquin, Cochinchina, and Siam ; which latter is ſub- 


divided into Martaban, Siam, and Malacca, From 
N. to 8. 


IX. The Aſiatic iſlands are divided into three claſſes ; 


| namely, 6 

1. On the coaſts of Aſia, and in the Mediterranean, 
are 1 Rhodes, Leſbos or Mytelene, Chios or 
Scio, Samos, Coos or Lango, and a few others of leſs 
note. 

2. Thoſe in the Indian ocean, which are Ceylon 
Maldivias, the Sunda iſlands, viz. nw — — 
neo, &c. The Spice iſlands, namely, Banda, &c. 
The Moluccas, namely, Ternate, Tidar, &c. Thoſe 
of Amboyna, Ceram, Gilola, &c. 

3- Thoſe on the Eaſtern ocean, viz. the Ladrones, 
Formoſa, and the Philippine iſlands. For an explicit 


and oo account of all theſe, ſee each under its proper 
word. 
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ASIA MINOR, corruptly Natalia, a province of Aſiatic 


Loos See ANATOLIA, and ASIA, in the laſt ar- 
ticle. 


0 ASITIO. See Ass 1810. | 
The climates are various, Aſia extending itſelf | ASINARA, a ſmall iſland, ſituated near, and to the W. 
from the Equator to the Polar circle, and beyond, or, of that of Sardinia, 'in the upper diviſion of Italy. It 
for what we know, even to the Pole itſelf; conſe- is now called Zanara, and anciently Hercules's iſland. 


> 


known to few of the natives, and are only uſed by 
* ſuch foreigners as haye introduced them here for their 
own conveniency. 


m_—_— 


| 2 the ſoils muſt vary 2 Here we It ſtretehes northward, and is twenty-eight miles in cir- 
ſhall only obſerve, that Aſia includes all the Temperate cuit, belonging to the town of Saffari, from which it 
Zone, the greater half of the Torrid, and great part 


is fifteen miles to the N. It has a good caſtle, and 

of the Frigid: hence it enjoys no leſs than twenty-four near this iſland the Genocſe were defeated by the Ara- 
climates, Yet, upon the = hay except ſome parts of onians, in a ſea-fight, anno 1409. 

Arabia, Tartary, and ſome of the more northern regions, | ASINDUM, or MEDINA SIDONIA, a town of An- 

Aſia is rich and fruitful; and ſome parts of it are ex- daluſia in Spain. It gives title of Duke to the family 
ceedingly ſo. of the Guſmans, It ſtands upon a hill between Ca- 

The different dominions to which Aſia is at preſent diz and Munda, about ſeventeen miles S. of Seville. 

| __ are, 1. Turkey; 2. Perſia; 3. India; Fig romg ASKARTHE, a vicarage of Yorkſhire, in the gift of 

5. Ruffian Tartary ; and, 6. The Afiatic iſlands. 5 Cambridge. 

ASKEATON, or ASKREAT ON, a little town belong- 
ing to the county of Limerick, and province of Munſter, 
in Ireland. It lies on the Shannon, and ſends two 

members to the Iriſh parliament. | 
ASKERSUND, an inland-town of Eaft Nerike, in the 
province of this laſt name, belonging to Sweden Pro- 
per. It is ſmall, and ſituated on the moſt northern ex- 
tremity of 'the Wetter-lake, near the mountains of 
Leerbeck and Snaflung. It has a haven, and drives a 
good trade in corn, nails, and tobacco. It holds the 
oth place in the order of the general diet, and Dahl- 
berg has a view of it in his Suecia. It lies about 
eighteen miles from Orebro, to the 8. E. 


Tartary indeed is not under one government, and 
| India beyond the Ganges is independent of the Great 
Mogul ; as Arabia alſo is of the Turks. And in like 

manner Georgia, Mingrelia, &c. are ſubje& partly to 
the Turkiſh empire, and partly to the Perſian, 


A ſuccinft View of the whale Country of Aſia. 
1 Turkey in Aſia on the continent is divided into 


Weſtern and Eaſtern. 


The Weſtern comprehends Anatolia or Aſia Minor, 
Syria, Paleſtine, and the Turkiſh Arabia. 
e Eaſtern contains Diarbeck, Turcomania, and 


N AS-KLOSTER, anciently a_convent of Nortk Holland 
Georgia. All lying from S. to N. in the province of the latter name, belongin; to South 
No 19. 3 B | Gothland, 


ge 0 


Gothland in Sweden. It was founded in the year | 


11656. But at preſent it is a conſiderable ſeat belong- 
ing to a gentlema. . 55 
ASKREATON. See AsKEA TON. | 
ASKRIG,. an inconſiderable market-town i 
Riding of Yorkſhire: 
London: 
ASLO. See Orsxo. N 
ASMER, or Ab SME RE, the principal town of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name in India, on this fide the Gan- 
es, in Aſia. Some make Bando the capital; but both 
Rem to be different. names for. the ſame province and 
town. According to our maps it is ſituated at the 
ſource of the river Padder. Thevenot ſays, that Aſmer 
is now only of a moderate ſize ; though by the ruins of 
ſeveral palaces, and fixteen reſervoirs of water, it ap- 
pears to have been formerly much larger. Its gates 
are of a remarkable height and ſtructure, and the 
houſes are of ſtone. It has beautiful moſques, and a 
mauſoleum, in which ſeveral of their Kings are bu- 
ried. Near this is a large tower 170 ſteps high, and 
decorated with fine gates and windows. The town, 
adds Thevenot, is ſituated at the foot of an inacceſ- 
fible and high hill, on which ſtands a caſtle like that 
of Dover in England. The town is fortified with 
towers, and ſurrounded with walls between ſix and 
ſeven leagues in circuit, and a foſſe. Up the hill to the 
caſtle is a winding road above a league in length. In 
Aſmer, among others, is the tomb of a Mahometan 
faint called Cogeamundi, richly adorried, illuminated 
with lamps, and reſorted to by pilgrims from all parts, 
particular y by ſuch as want children. King Eckbar 
made a pilgrimage to it on foot from Agra, which is 
a diftance of about 200 miles. He, it. is ſaid, ordered 
a ſtone to be fixed at every mile's end to reſt on; and 
that, having obtained children by means of this piece of 
devotion, he built a ſtately palace at Sicare, which he 
called Fettipore. | 
On the road between Agra and Aſmer, ſays Ogilby, 
are inns, at every twenty-five. miles, kept by women, 
to whom travellers pay three-pence a * both for 
man and horſe; and that at every ten miles are hand- 
ſome houſes built by Eckbar for his women, whilſt he 
made the above-mentioned pilgrimage. In a ſpacious 
palace here, the Mogul often reſides, and near it is a 
curious grotto cut out of the rock. This town lies be- 
tween the river Indus and the province of Delli. 
ASMIND, or rather ASMILD, an old and celebrated 
convent of Skivehuus diſtrict, belonging to the bi- 


n the North 
It lies about 17 5 


— 


ſhopric of Wiburg in North Jutland, Denmark. It is 


ſituated directly oppoſite to the town of Wiburg, on 
the further ſide of Aſmild-lake. In the year 1164 it 
was yn for Auguſtine monks ; but at preſent it is 
a f ef. 

ASOLA, or AZOLA, a town in the Breſgiano, a terri- 
wy belonging to the republic of Venice, in Upper 
Italy. Ie is ſituated on the river Chieſe, and was an- 
eiently a fortified place. i 

AS „a caſtle or ſeat in the territory of Treviſo, and 

- marquiſate of Trevigiana, belonging to the republic of 
Venice in Upper Italy. 1 
ASO PH, AZ OF, or ASO W, with Woronez, is one 
of the governments in European Ruſſia. Of the ſame 
name is its capital; or, as the Turks pronounce it, 
Azac or Adfak ; which many ſoon after ſo corrupted, 
as to write it Ofow, chen Kaſak and Kaſawa. The 
name of Aſow ſeems to have been given this town 
from the Polowtzi Prince Aſup, or Agjup, or ſome ſuch 
word in that country-language; for, in the 11th and 
12th century, this town and country were in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Polowtzi ; but about that period the 
place was deſtroyed by the Ruſfians. However, from 
that time, theſe laſt retained the name of Afow. _ 
About the beginning of the 13th century the Ge- 
noeſe became maſters © of this town, and called it 
Tana; from them it appears to have been taken after- 


wards by the Tartars, who being a powerful people 


in theſe parts, an Aſow coin is ſtill extant, on which 
is to be ſeen the name of the Chan Tactamyſs. From 


. ASPE, a ſmall 


A 8 P 
village. In the year 1637 the Coſſacs took it, and in 
1641 they defended it againſt the Turks; but theſe 
blew it up and burnt it in the following year. Upon 
this the Turks rebuilt the place, and in 1672 they 
ſtrongly fortified it; at which Ruſſia took umbrage. 
The late Czar Peter the Great marched, in the year 
1695, with a great army to beſiege Aſoph; but having 
no fleet at that time to prevent the Turks from throw- 
ing freſh ſupplies continually into the town by ſea, 
he was obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade; yet 
he took the two ſtrong towers before the town: But 
having employed Venetians and others to build him 
veſſels at Veronis, and finding theſe in a condition to 
fall down the river Don, he went the next year a ſecond 
time againſt Aſoph, and behaved very bravely on board 
bis own fleet: for having by ſtratagem * the 
Turks a little up the river, who came by the way of the 
Black ſea with ſupplies of men and proviſions for the 
town, he fell upon them, took and funk ſeveral of 
their veſlels ; and, upon their making a ſecond attempt, 
he beat them back over the ſand-bar; which lies near 
Aſoph. So that the enemy being diſappointed of the 
relief they expected, and every way difireſled by the 
Vigorous attacks of the Ruſſians, were obliged to ſur- 
render, and march out of the place without their 
arms. The Czar cauſed it to be better fortified after 
the modern taſte, with counterſcarps, covert-ways, 
half-moons, &c. But as his principal deſign in taking 
this place was to open a paſſage for trade into the Black 
ſea, and thence to Conttan tinople and the Mediterra- 
nean, his next care was to make a convenient harbour. 
At the mouth of the river Miens (where the Turkiſh 
ſhips uſed to anchor) ſome leagues weſtward from 
Aſoph, having fifteen or ſixteen feet at low-water, and 
a cape with twelve feet water, alſo a hard gravelly 
bottom, he built a fortreſs with five baſtions, and a 
city which he called Petrarchina Tuba. But in the 
year 1711 Aſoph was ceded to the Turks by the peace 
of Prutſch. The Ruffians indeed took it again in the 
-_ 1736, and put it in a good condition of defence ; 
ut by the treaty of Belgrade in 1739. they were again 
obliged to demoliſh its fortifications entirely. Aſoph 
is ſituated on the S. ſhore of the river Don, the ancient 
Tanais, near its mouth, and a little E. of the Paulus 
Meceotis, or ſea of Aſoph, on the frontiers of Ruſſia, 
towards Purkey, the place being ſtill ſubject to the 
2 Lat. 47 deg. 15 min. N long. 44 deg. 10 
min. KE. | | 


ASPATRICE, a vicarage of Cumberland, in the gift of 
the Biſhop of Carliſle. Fei hs Pl 
lace of Valencia, a province of Spain. 
Beſides this, — has the valley of Aſpe, %e x0 
ing to the provincial bailiwic of Oleron, belonging to 
the principality of Bearn, in the government of that 

name, and Navarre, in France. Its principal place is 
Acous. In this valley are ſeveral cold mineral-ſprings, 
among which is that of Eſcot. 
ASPENAS, a conſiderable ſeat of Weſtmanland juriſ- 
diction, belonging to Uplandia, a province of Sweden 


Proper. 
ASPEN DUS, an inland-town of Pamphylia, a ſubdivi- 
ſion of Caramania, in Aſia Minor, belonging to Aſia- 
tic Turkey. It was the capital of the province under 
the Romans; being ſituated partly on a high, rock, 
and partly at the foot of it, and, croſſed by the river 
Eurymedon, or, according to others, the Claradtus. 


 ASPEREN, a ſmall walled-town of Holland, one of the 


Seven United Provinces. It is ſituated two miles 

above Hoekelen. It belongs to the family of the Boet- 

_ and is noted for giving birth to ſeveral eminent 
vines. 

ASPEYTTA, a ſmall town of Guipuzcoa, 
of Biſcay, in Spain. It is ſituated on the river Viola, 
in a delightful valley, near which lie the diſtricts 
Loyola and Onis, that belonged to St. Ignatius, foun- 
der of the order of Jeſuits. Eat. 43 deg. 20 min. N. 
long. 2 deg. 22 min. W. 


ASPREMONT, See ArRRMON r. 


a ſubdiviſion 


' ASPRES LES VAYNES, a little town of Gapengois, 
the Genoeſe the town came under the dominion | 
of the Turks; when it loſt its former profitable trade, 
which had been eonfiderable, and was reduced to a | 


a a ſubdivifion of the Upper Delphinate, in the govern- 
ment of Dauphin, in France. It is ſituated between 
high mountains. . 


ASPRONIS], 
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ASPRONISI, anciently Dheraſia, an iſland in the har- 
bour near Apanormia, or now Megali Cammini, on the 
ifland of Santorin, in the Mediterranean. It has the 
name of Aſproniſi from the white colour of its earth : 
it roſe out of the ſea in the firſt century after the birth 
of Chriſt. | JS. 

ASSEEN, a place fifteen miles from the city of Gomrom, 
or Bender Abafi in Farſiſtan, a province of Perſia, 
from which freſh water is fetched by land on camels 
backs for people of quality; the water of Naban, which 
is three miles off, not being accounted wholeſome; 

ASSEN, a ſmall city belonging to the country of Drent; 
towards the N. of the province of Over-Iſſel, in the 

| United Previnces. It has a court of judicature. 
ASSENS, a diftrict belonging to the dioceſe of Funen 
in Denmark; It contains Boog-territory; to which 
belong twenty-one country-parifhes, and ten gentle- 
mens ſeats. It takes its name from 8 

ASSENS, or ASSNES, i. e. holy promontory; in Latin 
Aﬀerium, or Aſneſum; a town, on the Little Belt, and 8. 
W. coaſt of Funen- iſland, oppoſite to Haderſleben, in 
the duchy of Slefwick: It was anciently a flouriſhing 

ace. In the war of 1 its walls were levelled, 
and the town plundered; but in 1629 it was fur- 
rounded 'a-new with a rampart and foſſe, of which not 
a veſtige is now to be ſeen. The houſes here are for 
the moſt part mean buildings: The large church of 
Aſſens is ſaid to have been erected in 1486, and the 
following years. Before the reformation here was a 
large Franciſcan convent. The harbour indeed is but 
indifferent; yet from hence are exported great quanti- 
ties of grain, and other country-commodities. The 
uſual ferry over the Little Belt from this place towards 
Haroeſundsfarge, in the bailiwic of Haderfteben, is a- 
bout two miles. f | 
In 1535 King Chriſtian III. or his army com- 


manded by John Nautzaw, ſays the Geographical 


Syſtem; defeated that commanded by Chriftopher Earl 
of Oldenburg; together with all his dependents, and 
killed Guſtavus Troll, Archbiſhop of Upfal. After- 
wards | Rautzaw levelled this town with the 8 
It lies about eleven miles from Odenſee to the 8. 
AsSSEM. See AzENM. | | | 5 
ASSENIPOILS, or ASSIBOUELS, a lake from which 
the natives of Canada ſay the river of St. Lawrence 
riſes. | tap 
ASSERIGE, a fmall place of the Further Abruzzo, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and lower diviſion of Italy. 
ASSHAFFENBURG (fee AsCHAFFENBURG), anci- 
ciently known by the name of Aſſburgium, lies on the 
Mayne, and Aſchaff a little river, which empties it- 
ſelf into the former in the county of Hanau in Ger- 


many; 

ASSIENTO LATACUNGA, the firſt juriſdiction to 
the ſouthward of that of Quito. The word Aſſiento 
implies a place leſs than a town, but larger than a 
village.” It is fituated in a wide plain, having on the 
eaſt fide the eaftern cordillera of the Andes, and at a 
ſmall diſtance from its foot ſtands Latacunga. On 
its W. fide is a river, which, though ſometimes for- 
dable, upon any increaſe of the waters, muſt be paſſed 
over the bridge. This Aſſiento is large and regular, 
the ſtreets broad and ſtraight, the houſes of ſtone, 
arched, and well-ccntrived ; but, on account of the 
dangerous conſequences fo often reſulting from earth- 
quakes, without any ſtories in them: this precaution 
was occaſioned by a dreadful deſtruction of all the 
buildings June 20, 1698. This ſhock was general 
over all ito, Out of 600 ſtone-houſes, the num- 
ber of which Aſſiento then conſiſted,” only a part of 
one, and the church of the Jeſuits, were left ſtand- 
ing; and even theſe were ſo much damaged, that 
there was a neceſſity for pulling them down. But the 
greateſt misfortune was, that moſt of the inhabitants 
were buried under the ruins, the earthquake begin- 


ning at one in the morning, the ſhacks of which 


continued at ſhort intervals the greateſt part of the 
day, The ftone of which the houſes and churches 
are built, is a ſort of pumice or ſpongy ſtone, ejected 
from ' volcanoes, inexbauftible quarries of it being 
found in the neighbourhood. This ſtone is ſo light, 


that it will float in water; and,. on account of their | 


1 
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poroſity, the lime cements the different pieces very 
cloſely: ſo that now the houſes can ſupport them< 
ſelves much better than before the earthquake. Lat: 
55 min. 14. ſec. S. long. 78 deg. 15 min. W. 
ASSINCEIRO, a mean place belonging to Thomar, 32 
diſtrict of Portugueſe Eſtremadura. 1 contains 500 
inhabitants. 
ASSIZE, ASSISI; or ASSISIO; anciently A/iſfum, or 
town of Ombria, ſituated in the duchy of Spoleto; 
and middle divifion of Italy; it is the birth-place 
of St. Francis, and a biſhopric under the holy ſee: 
This city is mentioned by Ptolemy and Procopius; 
&c. It has its name either from Mount Afius, 
now Afi, or from the river of the ſame Latin name; 
now Chiaſco, near which it lies. This place has been 
ſo often ruined; that it is now in a mean condition, 
though it hath ſtill a good citadel, and much reſorted 
to by pilgrims: The cathedral conſiſts of three 
churches, built one over another; in the lowermoſt 
of which the above-mentioned St. Francis, founder of 
the Franciſcan order, is buried; as alſo St. Clara, a 
Franciſcan nun, both which are ſaid to be very pro- 
like in miracles. The city is ſupplied with water by 
a noble fountain, which pours it out at twenty diffe- 
rent pipes, a very beautiful piece of art in that kind. 
Aſſiſio ſtands on a hill about twelve miles E. of Pe- 
rugia, OI N. W. of Spoleto; and eighty N. 
of Rome. Lat. 43 deg. 10 min. N. long. 13 deg. 
35 min. E. | | 
ASSO, a fortreſs on the iſland of Cephalonia, in that 
anciently called the Ionian ſea; in European Turkey. 
It belongs to the Venetians, and was erected in 1595 
on a pretty high hill, furrounded with the fea and with 
ſteep rocks; 
ASSOS, or ASSUM; mentioned alſo by St. Luke in 
Acts xx. a city on the S. coaft of Phrygia Minor, in 
Aſiatic Turkey, on a bay of the Egean ſea. It is a 
diſtrict of Troas. Formerly it was a good ſea-port, 
ſtrong by nature and art: and Pliny tells us, that in 
its neighbourhood was found the ftone called Sarco- 
phagus, which confumed the bodies buried in it; 
which notion might probably ariſe from its being uſed 
for coffins: It is ſituated twelve miles 8. E. of Troas, 
or Alexandria. Lat. 38 deg. 30 min. N. long. 27 
deg. 30 min. E. | 
ASSOUAN, or ASSOAN; a poor little town of Upper 
Egypt in Africa, with a barrack for ſome Janizaries 
wid caged this country under a Turkiſh Aga. A lit- 
tle way from it are-the ruins of the ancient Siene, di- 
realy under the tropic of Cancer. Its fortreſs is now 
ſurrounded with only two or three ſlight walls: the 
reſt, which ſtretches weſtward, is a granite-rock, co- 
vered with ruins of unburnt bricks, and ſuppoſed to 
be the Aſſonan of the middle ages. Between the hill 
and river is a building; which, from what is left of 
it, may be ſuppoſed to be the obſervatory mentioned 
by Pliny, and built over the wall, with two openings 
a-top, growing narrower upwards for making obſer- 
vations, eſpecially on the vertical fun when in the 
ſummer tropic. All the neighbouring country eaſt- 
ward, and even the bed and iſlands of the Nile, are 
red granite, ſtiled anciently the Thebaic ſtone. Here 
are abundance of columns, &c. of the ſame ſtone ly- 
ing about; the quarries of which ate not deep below 
the ſurface, and they ſtill ſhew the manner in which 
theſe huge ſtones were dug, — cutting channels round 
and under them with the chiſſel, and forcing them up 
by bearers. 


ASSUMAR, a ſmall place belonging to the diſtrict of 


Portalegre, a ſubdiviſion of the province of Alentejo, 
in Portugal. It contains 600 inhabitants. — 
ASSUMPTION, the metropolis of Paraguay, or L 
Plata, in South America. It is ſituated near the mouth 
of the river La Plata, and remarkable for its healthy and 
convenient ſituation; as we!] as for the number of its 
inhabitants; having about 400, deſcended from fome 
of the beſt families of Spain, and ſeveral thouſand 
Meſtizos and Mulattoes. The territory around it is 
extremely fertile, 1 great plenty and variety 
of fruits, both thoſe natural to the country, and ſuch 
as have been tranſplanted from Spain. The air is ſo 
temperate, that the trees are cloathed with gory 
| verdute. 
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1 
verdure. Here alſo are very rich paſtures, in which 
are bred vaſt herds of cattle. Aſſumption is ſituated 
on the ſhore, oppoſite to Buenos Ayres, which lies 
170 miles S. of it, and ſubject to Spain. Lat. 34 deg. 
10 min. S8. long. 60 deg. 40 min, W. 

ASS VN, or ASSINT, a diſtrict in the ſhire of Roſs, 
on the W. ſide of it, and N. of Lochbroom, a part 
of the northern highlands in Scotland. It is a moun- 

tainous tract, abounding with deer and cattle, but 
little or no corn. Here reſides a Laird of the name 
of Mackenzie, who takes the title of Aſſint, and to 
whom moſt of this tract belongs, being a deſcendant 
from the family of Seaforth. On the coaſt of the 

Deucaledonian fea are promontories, in which are huge 

rocks of marble, particularly one running N. W. in 
our maps called Row Stour Aſſint. his country 
is contiguous to Strathnaver; in its mountains the 
river Ockell riſes, which runs into the firth of Tayne 
or Dornoch. Its ancient inhabitants were the Cre- 
ones or Cerones. It has an inland lake called Loch- 
Aſſyn, or, as our maps have it, Loch-lambach. 

ASSYRIA PROPRIA was anciently the preſent coun- 
try called Curdiſtan in Afiatic Turkey, See DiAx- 
BEKR. It lies on the E. ſide of the river Tigris, be- 
tween Armenia on the N. and Babylon on the 8. 
It had its-name from Aſhur, the ſon of Shem, who 
firſt planted it, Gen. x. It was divided into ten pro- 
vinces, the principal of which were, Nineveh, Cte- 
ſiphon, Arbela, and Lariſſa. Dio of Halicarnaſſus 
ſays, that the ancient empire of Aſſyria was at firſt 
but of a ſmall extent. Its true limits, according to 
Ptolemy, were as follows, It was bounded by part of 
Armenia, and the mountains of Niphas, on the N. 
Meſopotamia, or the Tigris, which divided it from 
that, on the W. Suſiana on the S. and part of Media, 
with the mountains Choatres, and Zagrus, on the E. 
He alſo divides this empire. into fix regions; namely, 
Arapachite, on the frontiers of Armenia; Adiabene, 

_ contiguous to Arapachite; Arbehlide on the E. Cha- 
lachene or Calacine, above Adiabene ; Apollionate 
below it; and Sitacene below Suſiana: all which pro- 
vinces, except the firſt, were ſufficiently known to 
other ancient geographers, though that only is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, 5 

Aſſyria, in its largeſt extent, anciently comprehended 
thoſe provinces of Turkey, in Aſia and Perſia, which 
now bear the names of Curdiſtan, Diarbec, and Ira- 

cCarabick. Its limits conſequently were, Armenia to 
the N. Media and Perſia towards the E. Arabia and 
the Euphrates to the S. which laſt divides it from 
Syria; and Afia Minor to the W. This is one of 
the empires we have the earlieſt knowledge of, and 
laſted 1200 (ſome ſay 1600) years, from 
firſt Sovereign, to Sardanapalus the laſt, having had 
ſeveral other kingdoms and provinces under its do- 
minion beſides thoſe already mentioned, 

ASTARA, a conſiderable town of Ghilan and Tabri- 
ſtan, provinces of Perſia, It is fituated on the banks 
of the Caſpian ſea, about ninety- eight miles from 
Reſcht, towards the N. W. according to De I'Iſle's 
map; and mentioned only by Martiniere. 


AS TARAC, county of, a ſubdiviſion of Lower Ar, 


magnac, in the government of Guyenne, and Gaſcony, 


in France. It is a fruitful and well- inhabited coun- 
„belonging to the ducal houſe of Roquelaure. 

A STEPHAN, or Vicus Stephani, a village of Phrygia 

Major, in Aſiatic Turkey, about twenty-ſix miles from 


Sinope. 
ASTERRABAT, ASTRABAD, or ESTARABAD, a 


province of Perſia, ſituated in its N. W, part, having 


Coraſan on the E. * of Tartary on the N. the 
Caſpian ſea on the W. and alſo a little on the N. 
Tabriſtan on the W. and a branch of Mount Tau- 
rus, with the deſert of Segeſtan, on the 8. It is a 
mountainous country, and, except near the banks of 
the rivers Margab and Arias, which run through it, 
the ſoil is ſandy and barren: but there it is a cham- 
pain land, pleaſant and fruitful, producing grapes of 
an uncommon magnitude, 'The inhabitants are a 
mixture of Perſians and Tartars. Its capital is the 
following, namely, 


ASTRABAD, a large city in the bay of the ſame name, 


imrod the 


& .S £ 
which lies on the S. E. and by E. corner of the Caſpi 
ſea. There is at the 8 into the city — 
pyramids of human heads, placed in the walls with 
cement, the faces forward, of thouſands that have 
been executed for murder, treaſons, &c. Here are 
made a great many brown druggets, and other light 
ſtuffs. It lies 200 miles N. of Iſpahan, the capital of 

ah agg Lat. 37 deg. 36 min, N, long. 54 deg. 20 

min, E. 

ASTRABAD Bay lies in the S. E. corner of the Caf. 
pian ſea, near the laſt-mentioned city. 

ASTI, county or earldom of, a ſubdiviſion of Piemont, 
in the upper part of Italy: in Italian it is called Con- 
tado d Ai, in Latin Comitatus 76x Ptolemy places 
it in the Liguria of Ciſalpine Gaul, It was anciently 
a part of the duchy of Milan, and at preſent contains 
the county of Aſti Proper, and the marquiſate of 
Ceva. The Emperor Charles V. having taken it from 
the French in 1529, gave it two years afterwards ta 
the Duke of Savoy, who is ſtill in poſſeſſion of it. 
Aſti is bounded on the W. by Piemont, and on all 
other ſides by the duchy of Montferrat. 

ASTI, ASTA, and by the French AS TE, the capital 
of the laſt- mentioned county, and of the ſame name, It 
was anciently a Roman colony, and is ſituated not 
far from the river Tanaro, in a pleaſant and fruitful 
valley, producing plenty of corn, vines, fruits, &c, 
particularly a fine ſort of melon, highly valued, Aſti 
is a large place, and in it are ſtill ſome ſtrong, but 
old, works; with narrow ſtreets, but ſeveral ſtately 
and genteel houſes. It was once the ſeat of a conſi- 
derable republic ; but fell afterwards into the hands 
of the Counts of Milan, and became part of that 
duchy ; till, after various revolutions, it was given, as 
is hinted above, with its territory, to Charles III. 
Duke of Savoy. In 1746 it was taken from the French 
by the Sardinians. Aſti conſiſts of the city, the bo- 
rough, the citadel, the fort and caſtle of St. Peter; 
which are all of conſiderable impartance to its owner, 
Around it is a peculiar territory, to which belong the 
little places Camerano, Monvaſio, and Bagnaſco. Aſti 
is the ſee of a Biſhop, under the Metropolitan of Mi- 
lan, and lies fifteen miles 8. W. of Caſſel. Lat. 44 

| deg: 40 min. N. long. 8 deg. 15 min. E, 

ASTAL, a village of Oxfordſhire, lying on the road 
between Burford and Witney. — is a barrow, 
which ſtands very high, and is ſuppoſed to be the ſe- 

V of ſome perſon of great note. 

TON, a rectory of Yorkſhire, in the gift of the Earl 
of Holderneſs. | 

ASTON-ROWANT, a vicarage of Oxfardſhire, with 
Soken-Church chapel, in the gift of his Majeſty, or 
Lord r 

AS TON-BLANK, a vicarage of Glouceſterſhire, in 
the gift of the King, or the Keeper of the Seals. 

ASTON-FLAMVILLE, a rectory of Leiceſterſhire, in 
the gift of the Duke or Marchioneſs of Kent. 

ASTON-TORALD, a rectory of Berkſhire, in the gift 
of Magdalen college, Oxford. 

ASTON, a village of Berkſhire, not far from Waling- 
ford. It is famous for a great battle fought here in 
the * 871, between the Danes and Saxons, in 
which the latter were totally defeated by Ethelred and 
his brother Alfred. 2 

AST ORGA, a city of Leon, a province of Spain. It 
was anciently called . Colonia Aſturica Auguſta, It is 
ſituated in a delightful plain, on the little river Aſ- 
tura or Torto, is well fortified, both by nature and 
art, but neither large nor populous. Its Biſhop is 
ſuffragan to the Metropolitan of Santiago; his diaceſe 
contains 913 pariſhes, according to Moll, with an annual 
revenue of 10,000 ducats, The cathedral has fourteen 
dignitaries, fifty canons, and ten minors, It was an- 
ciently the capital of Aſturias; at preſent it is the prin- 

cipal place of a marquiſate ; which title King = 
IV. conferred in 1465 on Don Alvaro Pedro Oforio, 
Earl of Traſlamara and Villalobos. It was taken by 
the Moors, and moſtly deſtroyed ; but retaken and re- 
built by King Alphonſo, who alſo built its cathedral, 
one of the moſt ancient in Spain. But it was again 
deſtroyed, and afterwards rebuilt, by Ordonno I, King 

i 


of Aragon, in the year 851, It lies thirty miles 8. 
| 425 * . of 


4 8 T 
W. of Leon, in lat. 42 deg. 20 min. N. long. 6 deg. 
20 min. W. 

ASTRACHAN, or ASTRACAN, a government of 
Aſiatic Ruſſia, called, according to Buſching, in their 
language Aftrachanſkaja Gubernija. It comprehends 
the ancient Tartar kingdom of Aftrachan, which was 
conquered by the Czar Juan Baſilowitz, in the year 
1554, and includes the N. and part of the W. ſide 
of the Caſpian ſea: It is bounded on the N. by Bul- 
garia and Baſkiria; on the 8. by the Caſpian ſea; on 
the W. by the Volga, which parts it from the Na- 
gayan Tartars, and Don-Caſſacks; and on the E. by 
the chain of hills which divide it from Great Tartary. 
So that this is the moſt Eaſtern province in Eu- 
rope, being parted from Aſia on the E. by the moun- 
tains; and on the S. by the Caſpian: It reaches from 
lat. 46 deg. to 52 min. N. and from long. 45 deg. 
to 55 min. E. and beyond. The heat of the ſun here 

in Se is ſo great, that, according to Mr. Lerch's 
obſervation at Aſtrachan, the liquor in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ſometimes riſes above the 100 deg. nay 

- to the 130 and a half; though Boerhaave, in his Ele- 

menta Chemiz, thinks, that man cannot bear a heat 
which exceeds the goth deg: of this thermometer; 
but all creatures that he knows of have ſoon died in it. 
Beſides, 'the heat in September and October, ſays Ole- 
arius, exceeds that which is felt in Germany, in the 
height of the harveſt-ſeaſon : the winter is only of 
two months continuance ; but ſo very ſevere, that the 
Volga is all that time frozen over hard enough to 
bear ledges. Tiles f - 7 

The land here would be very fertile, were it well 

cultivated, But the Tartars are utter ſtrangers to 

agriculture, and even averſe to it; they living in tents, 
niency leads them. | 

Me The vaſt deſert, or waſte wilderneſs; of this country 
is very much noted ; and has neither water nor paſture 
in it. Towards the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea, the ſoil 

is ſandy. According to Moll, there is a prodigious heath 
on the W. fide of the Volga, extending upwards of 
ſeventy German leagues z and another on the S. of 
about eighty more. In the parts adjacent to the town 
of Aſtrachan are ſmall lakes, or pits of water, in which 
ſalt is to be met with in ſuch quantity; that it partly 
ſettles and cryſtallizes like ice on' the furfice, fo that 

one may without any danger travel upon it: but it 
partly gathers itſelf on the bottom of the pits like rock- 
_ cryſtal. This ſalt yields an agreeable perfume, not 
unlike that of a violet: and the Ruffians, who make 
a conſiderable traffic in this article, have it carried and 
laid in huge heaps on the banks of the Volga, where 
it lies ready for ſhipping off. See more concerning 
this under the city of 

AS TRACHAN, the metropolis of the kingdom of Aſtra- 
chan, in the iſland of Dongoli, or Dolgoi, near 
Tartary, - which is formed by the Volga on its E. 
ſhore, in lat. 47 deg. 10 min. N. within twenty 
leagues of tlie 8 5 
min. E. It derives its name from Hahdgie Tarkin, 
a Tartar Prince; by whom it was founded, and was 


1554 taken by Joan Baſſilowitz, Czar of Muſcovy, | 
as has been mentioned. About a century after it was 
wreſted from the Czars by the Tartars, and again 
reſcued in 1668. The city contains about 70, ooo in- 
habitants, among whom are many Atmenians (Buſ- 
ching ſays only Brty families, who reſide here for the 
ſake of trade), and Tartars of various denominations, 
with ſome Perſians and Indians. It is in circumfe- 
rence no more than three miles within the walls, but 
including the ſuburbs five; It is ſurrounded - $+ brick 
wall in a ruinous condition, being built ut 200 
ears. In the citadel here is uſually kept by the Czar 
wx regiments, in garrifon, making a _—_ of 3000 
men; and in the adjacent plain are erected ſeveral at- 
teries to prevent the approach of am enemy, as Nadir 
Schah had given ſome alarms on this fide. The houſes 


. _ mands a proſpect of the Volga, which fpreads' itſelf 
here near three miles. The city is furreunded by gar- 


dens and vineyards, and all kinds of garden-ſtuff 
; N XX. * N : * 


aſpian ſea, and in long. 47 deg. 10 


for many ages ſubject to theſe people; but was in 


are moſtly of wood. The vighter part bf the city com- 


A 


ties and towns; wh 
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abounds here as in England, except potatoes, colly= 
flowers, and artichokes; and their orchards furniſh 
them with plenty of apples, pears, &c. The water- 
melons are excellent; called by the Ruſſians Arbooſe, 
and reckoned the beſt in all the empire: but the wine 
is indifferent, though Buſching ſays that the vine- 
ſtocks planted here thrive pretty well. They dig near 
Aſtrachan annually ſome millions of pounds of {alt, which 
is of great uſe to their fiſheries; which are very exten- 
ſive down the Volga to the fea; They ſell the ſalt 
at three copeeks a pound in Aftrachan, but in Ruſſia 
at fiſteen to eighteen, about a farthing a pound. The 
pour fiſh are ſturgeon, ſtarlett; beluga, and aſſo- 
tra. The revenue of Aſtrachan to the crown of Ruſ- 
fia is computed at 160,000 ruples, or 33,500 pounds 
Sterling, which principally ariſes from fiſh and falt. 
The firſt eſtabliſher of theſe fiſheries was Tikon De- 
medeff, a carrier who ſettled there about half a cen- 
tury ago. His whole ſtock for ſome time conſiſted but of 


two horſes ; but in a ſhort time, thro' his induſtry, he 


became the greateſt merchant in the city; but the 
crown has engroſſed both the fiſheries and ſalt- works. 
The country here, from July to October, is infeſted 
with locuſts, _ | 

The Indian Pagans have a ſmall temple here, and 
worſhip a wooden Pagod ; but the Tartars are fo 


averſe to idolatry, that they will not carry what has 


the image of any thing on it into their churches. 
The Pagan prieſts uſe beads, incenſe, proſtrations, 
and offerings. 1 | 

For ſeveral miles round this city are ſettlements of 
a very civil and induſtrious people, of the race of Crim 


Tartars, who are tributary to the Ruſſians. They 


have a fingular cuſtom : wen a daughter grows mar- 
riageable, they cover her tent with white linen, and 
put a painted cloth on the top: they place a painted 
waggon near the tent, which is her wedding-portion, 
and — give her uſually to the man who makes the 
father the greateſt preſent; 7 

Aſtrachan is the reſidence of the goyernor, and the 
ſee of a Biſhop. Among the Ruſſian churches, the 
cathedral is the neweft and moſt conſiderable. The 
Lutherans have alſo a church here, and the Armenians 
one. The trade in Aftrachan has always been very ex- 
tenſive, as the people from upwards of thirty 5 — 
nations reſort thither upon that account. It is a good 
ſea- port, where the merchants embark for Perſia; and 
it lies eighty miles N. of the Caſpian ſea, and 800 
S. W. of Moſcow: 


ASTROP Wells, a place near Banbury in Oxfordſhire, 


famous for mineral waters. 


ASTURA, an inconſiderable place of the Campania di 


Roma, a province belonging to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
in the middle diviſion of Italy. It has a harbour and 
ſtrong tower, ſituated on the ſea. It is memorable for 
being the place where the celebrated Cicero loſt his life 
by the hands of that miſcreant ſoldier Popilius (whom 
the orator had before by his pleadings ſaved from the 
lows), thro' the inſtigation of the more infamous 
— Antony. And in this place alſo the unfortunate 
Prince Conradine, who was the laſt heir of the Hohen- 


ſtauffen-houſe, was taken priſoner in the year 1268. 


Here the Paludi Pontini, i. e. Pontine marſhes, be- 
gin, extending themſelyes along the ſea as far as Ter- 
racina, and run up in land a great vous This tract 
was anciently called Palus Pomptius, or Campus Pomp- 
tinus; and though at that time it was well known for 
its inſalubrious air, yet it contained twenty-three ci- 

ilſt, on the contrary, it has at pre- 
ſent only ſome little mean places. 


STURIAS, principality of, is a province of Spain ; 
"which is ſubdivided into two parts, namely, Aſturia 


d' Oviedo, and Aſturia de Santillana. This princi- 
= is bounded on the W. by Galicia, on the'N, 
| the ſea, on the E. by Biſcay, and on the 8. 

Id Caftile and Leon, which are * mmy from it by 
a ridge of mountains called the Aſturian mountains, 


It takes its name from the Aſturians, a Celtic nation, 
which came hither from Gaul, whoſe valour rendered, 


all attempts by other nations for taking it abortive. 
Pelajo or Pelagus bravely repulſed here the general of 
the Saracens with his Moorith forces, after they had. 
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over- run the reſt of Spain, and obliged theſe invaders 
to let his Aſturians enjoy their liberty unmoleſted ; for 
which the latter made him their Prince; and that dig- 
nity deſcended to his ſucceſſors, To the eldeſt fon of 
Spain, ever ſince the year 1388, this principality. has 
given title, when it was firſt conferred on Henry ſon 
of King John I. upon his marrying Catherine daugh- 
ter to John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, and, in imi- 
tation of the Engliſh, monarchs, who gave the title of 
Prince of Wales to their eldeſt ſons. | | 
The greateſt extent of Aſturias, from S. to N. is, 
according to Buſching, about thirteen miles, and from 
W. to F. twenty-ſeven. Moll makes it about 135 
miles in length, and ſixty in breadth. The air is 
pretty good. The country is uneven, and hollow 
or cavernous. All the above-mentioned Aſturian moun- 
tains are covered with foreſts, upon which account 
the province is but thinly peopled. However, the ſoil 
produces a pretty deal of grain, plenty of fruits, and 


excellent wines. The heck of this country have of 


old been very famous, and much prized for their good- 
neſs and ſpeed. The nobility value themſelves upon 
their deſcent from the old Goths, and the-purity of 
their blood, from ariy admixture of the Jewiſh and 
Mooriſh with it. For, after the unfortunate battle 
which the Goths under King Roderick fought yith 
the Moors near Xeres, the above-mentioned Prince 
*Pelajo, attended by a number of Gothiſh gentry, with- 
drew into the Aſturian mountains; but finding that 
he could not face the enemy in the open field, he 
- betook himſelf with a thouſand brave Goths into a 
large cavern of theſe mountains called Auſena, from 
which he fallied out upon any incurſion made by the 
Moors, and put-them to flight. Afterwards there was 
built in this place a convent called Santa Maria de Cua- 
donga; which name the cavern itſelf alſo bears. This 
retreat and gallant defence of the Goths is to this very 
day ſo famous in Spain, that all the inhabitants of 
theſe mountains are looked upon as true Goths, and 
enjoy particular privileges; and though they be only 
peaſants, who come in numbers out of Spain into 
other countries, and in the quality of ſervants, they 
take it as an affront to be called any other than Godes, 
both great and ſmall giving themſelves - the title of 
illuſtrious Gode, or illuſtrious mountaineer ; and, not- 
withſtanding their poverty, they look upon it as a 

_  Giſgrace to mix with noble and rich families of 


an 
other pedigree. They are likewiſe ſo much aided, 


that other families give a great deal of money in or- 
der to have alliances by marriage with them. ; 
This principality is divided into two unequal parts, 
whence Buſching ſays the name of Aſturias is de- 
rived. Theſe are Aſturia d'Oviedo, which is fituated 
towards the W. and is the greateſt part: the other is 
Aſturia de Santillana, which lies towards the E. 
is the leaſt, "a 
It is further ſubdivided, according to Moll, into 
ſcven merindades or liberties, beſides a little province 
called Liebana: but Buſching takes no notice of this. 


 ASTWICK, a village of Yorkſhire, having a fair on 


Thurſday before W hit-Sunday, for horned cattle. 

ASUAY, Paramo of. See ANDES, and CORDIL- 
LERA. ** 

ASZ ALO, an inconſiderable little town belonging to 
the county of Borſod, and circle on this ſide the 
Theiſs, in Upper 1 The inhabitants are en- 
tirely employed in huſbandry. 


ASZ Ob, the moſt remarkable of fifty- three bourgs or 


villages, belonging to Vatz diſtrict, and united coun- 
ties of Peſth, Pills, and Solth, in the circle on this 
ſide the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It was anci- 
ently called Oſthmach, and looks like a town. It be- 
longs to a Podmanizky. 

ATACAMES, a- government belonging to Quito, in 


South America, It is ſituated W. of the weſtern cor- 


dillera of the Andes, and borders upon the corregi- 
mientos of Quito, and the town of San Miguel de 


Ibarra, northward on the department of Barbacoas in 
Popayan. 


it extends along the coaſt from the iſland of Tumaco 


and the houſe of Huſmal, which lie in lat. one and a 


To the Weſt it has the South ſea, and 
ſouthward it joins the territory of Guayaquil. Thus 


and 


ATI, or, as the 


42 1 
Half N. to the bay of Caracas and the Balſamo moun; 
tains, in 34 min. 8. 

The country of this juriſdiction lay a long time un. 
cultivated; and, if not wholly, at leaſt the greateſt 
part of it, unknown. The Indian inhabitants, thy 
Chriſtians by profeſſion, remain in a ſavageneſs nat. 
ral to men who are out of the way of intercourſe with 
ER be 2 to Civilize them. 

ough the country of Atacames lay thus nes. 
lected for ſome years, «ah the . of wires 
ſettlements here, and cultivating the ground, for faci. 
litating the commerce betwixt the provinces of Quito 
and Terra Firma, was not unknown, as by this means 
an end would be put to the inconveniencies of catry- 
ing it on by the way of Guayaquil, which was a great 
circuit; and by this ſettlement in Atacames, the wa 
has been made much ſhorter for the commerce bet wixt 
Terra Firma and Quito, which now conveniently 
ſupplies it with proviſions ef all kinds, and receives 
European goods in return, 

The towns within the government of Atacames are 
at preſent but ſmall and poor, amounting to the num- 
ber of twenty ; of theſe Se are on the coaſts, and the 
reſt inland. The inhabitants of the firſt five (among 
which the town bearing the ſame name is one) are 
Spaniards, Meſtizos, Negroes and Caſts ; which laſt are 
a ſpecies originated from the other three. Thoſe of 
the other towns are in general Indians. The ſpiritual 
concerns are lodged in eleven prieſts, who continually 
reſide in the great towns, and occaſionally viſit the 
others, where there are chapels of eaſe. 
Phe temperature of the air in Atacames is like that 

of Guayaquil, producing the ſame kinds of vegetakles, 
grain, and fruit, though ſome of theſe to a much 
greater perfection ; for, by lying higher, it is not ſub- 
ject to inundations + and thus the cocoa here having 
all the moiſture. that plant delights in, without being 
drowned, is much {uperior to any other in magnitade, 
oilyneſs, and delicacy of flavour. It produces alſo in 
great abundance vanillas, achote, ſarſaparilla, and in- 
igo; likewiſe a deal of wax; and the foreſts are ſo 
thick ſet with large and lofty trees, of an infinite va- 

of ſpecies, as to be impenetrable. 


ATALAYA, a ſmall mean place in the juriſdiftion of 


Caſtello-Branco, a ſubdiviſion of the province of Beira, 
in Portugal. It contains 220 inhabitants. 


| ATALAYA, a ſmall town of Thomar, a juriſdiction 


into which Portugueſe Eſtremadura is ſubdivided. The 
number of its inhabitants is between 13 and 1400. 


ATAYADA, a river of ſecondary note in Old Caſtile, 


in Spain. It runs into the Duoro. 

ATEC A, or TEXA, a ſmall place of Aragon, a pro- 
vince of Spain. 6 

ATE, a ſmall place belonging to the diſtrict of Gui- 
maraens, a ſubdiviſion of the province of Entre Duozo 
e Minho, in Portugal. It contains one pariſh. 

lemiſh ſpell it, AE. TH, in Latin 
Athum, a ſmall, but fine, rich, and well-fortified town 
of Hainault, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, and is ſituated 
on the river Dender. It is a place df good trade for 
linen, which is manufactured hre, It has a college 
of ſecular prieſts, who teach polite literature, and ſeveral 
convents of Monks and Nuns, with an abbey of the 
latter, who are of the Ciſtercian order. 

In 1667 the place was taken by the French, and 
Vauban fortified it. By the treaty of Aix-Ja-Chapelle, 
the following year, it was ceded to them; but, by the 
peace.of Nimeguen, in 1678, it was reſtored to the 

. Spaniards, Marſhal de Catinat beſieged it again in 
1697, when Count de Rœux capitulated upon honour- 
able terms, after thirteen days open trenches : but, by 
the treaty of Ryſwick, the ſame year, it was given 
again to the Spaniards. Upon the death of Charles II. 
of Spain, in 1700, the French ſeized it again; but 
the allies under Field-Marſhal D'Owerkerke inveſting 
it in September 1706, Count de St. Pierre, the gover- 
nor, was obliged to ſurrender priſoner of war, with his 
whole garriſon. ,; The Dutch kept it till 1716, when 
it was given to the troops of the houſe of Auſtria, 
who are ſtill in poſſeſſion of it. It lies twelve miles 
N. W. of Mons, in lat. 30 deg. 45 min. N. long. 3 


deg. 40 min. K. ; 
ä © ATHBOY, 
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ATHBOY,. or ABOY, a populous borough-town of 
Eath-Meath, a county belonging to the province of 
Leinſter, in Ireland. It has the privilege of a mar- 
ket, and ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament. 

ATHDORA, according to Buſching, but the Geogra- 

hical Syſtem calls it Adare, and our maps Adair, is a 
little town in the county of Limeric, and province 
of Muniſter, in Ireland. Formerly it was fortified. It 
is ſituated on the river Mage, a little above its influx 
into the Shannon, | 

ATHELNEY, formerly ATHELING, i. e. an iſland 
of nobles. It is a river-iſle, of Somerſetſhire, formed 
at the junction of the Parret with the Thone. It is 
remarkable in antiquity as the hiding-place of the 
Saxon King Alfred, with a few of his nobles, when 
the Danes had over-run all the countty to the foreſt of 
Sherwood. The neighbouring lakes and marſhes. in- 
deed rendered it inacceſſible, the firm ground there 

not exceeding two acres in breadth: and on this he 
afterwatds built a nionaſtery of Benedictines, in me- 
mory of his retirement ; the foundations of which were 
diſcovered in 1674 by ſome labourers, who, among 
other remains, met with the baſes of church-pillars, 
and one grave near eight feet long, with human bones 

oportionable to that dimenſion. Alfred and his nobles 
E nothirig to ſubſiſt on here, but what they took 
fiſhing and fowling, diſcovered the lonely cottage of a 

r ſwine-herd, by whom his Majeſty, then unknown, 
was entertained with ſuch mean fare as he and his wife 
could procure him: fot which hoſpitality the King pro- 
cured him learning, and made him Biſho of Wincheſter. 
Biſhop Godwin, in his lives of the Biſhops, informs 


us, that the ſwine-herd and his wife began to be tired of 


Alfred, he not being handy enough; ſo that having 
been once ſet to watch ſome cakes, that were baking 
before the fire, he let them burn; for which negligence 
his dame ſharply reproved him 
A few years ago was found near this place, a fort 


of picture or medal of St. Cuthbert, with a Saxon in- 


ſcription, importing, that- it was made by King Al- 
fred's order: and as its form ſhewed that it hung upon 
a ſtring, it is cofijectured, that he wore it as an amulet, 
or at leaſt in veneration of that ſaint, who, tis re- 
ported, according to the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, ap- 
peared to him in his troubles, aſſuring him of his future 
victories over the Danes: accordingly the firſt which 


he gained was at Edindon, in Wilts, where he took 


their King, and made him a Chriſtian. _ 
ATHELINGTON, a rectory of Suffolk, in the gift of 
the King, or his Keeper of the Seals. | 
ATHENE, a ſmall place of the hither principate, in the 
kingdom of Naples, arid lower diviſion of Italy. It 
gives the title of a principalit x. Tor 
ATHENREE, commonly ſo called for ATERITH, an 
ancient borough in the county of Gallway, and pro- 
vince of Connaught, in Ireland. It was once walled, 
but now 2 and thinly peopled : and here the 
Pedicant Friars had a chutch, containing ſeveral monu- 
ments of the Biſhops of Kilmacough, and' others. It 
5 the title of Baron to the deſcendant from the 
| 3 and has barracks for three companies of 
foot; It ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament, 
and lies ten miles E. of Gallway, in lat, 53 deg. 14 
min. N. long. 8 deg. 50 min. W . * 
ATHENS, in Latin „ ſtill retains its ancient 
name. It belongs to Achaia, now Livadia, one of the 
provinces of Turkey in Europe. By modern geogra- 
phers it is moſt corruptly called in their maps Salthe- 
nes, Setines, or Satin. This eity is-ſituated almoſt in 
the middle of a large plain; the deficieney of which 
in fertility, is compenſated by its ſalubrity and beauty. 
Ir is about twenty-five miles diſtant from Thebes to 
the 8. E. twenty-eight from Negropoht to the 8. 
thirty-five from tl. e iſthmus of Corinth to the E. and 


about as many S. W. from OY Raphti, the moſt eaſt- 


ern land of Achaia. It is ftill the capital of Attica, 


as it has been from time immemorial ; and is fo much 


celebrated in antiquity, that ſome account of the hiſ- 
tory of that city will here be no doubt acceptable. 
The fame of Athens is fo great, that few cities in the 
world can pretend to equal her, much leſs diſpute pre- 
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eedence with her. For whether you conſider her an- 
tiquity, the valour, power, and learning of her inha- 
bitants, or any other quality that may render any 
place illuſtrious and renowned in the world, ſhe Nil 
ſeems triumphant: neither has any city had a larger 
ſhare in good and bad fortune than Athens. Her people 
owned no original but the earth they inhabited, and 
ſcarce ailowed the ſun to have an earlier date than 
they; nor would they acknowledge to have receiyed 
their name from any but their principal goddeſs Mi- 
nerva, whom they called Athena. They planted ſeve- 
ral colonies, to which they gave names and laws; and 
Meurſius reckons to the number of forty. But the leſs 
credulous among them, and the moſt judicious hiſtori- 
ans,-agree, that Cecrops being the firſt who reduced the 
inhabitants of Attica, the oftspring of the Carians and 


Aonians, under political government, did at the ſame 


time advance himſelf to be their King. His dominions 
comprehended ail within the mountains of Gerania, 
Oenoa, Parnes, and Lycabetus ; that is, from the iſth- 
mus of Corinth to Oropus, now Ropo, or - Oropo, 
near the river Aſopus, which falls into the ſtreights of 
Negropont, about ten miles S. from a city of that 
name. Mid he choſe this rock, which was ſituated in 
a large plain, and near the middle of the country, 
as the moſt convenient place for building the metro- 


polis of this, kingdom, calling it and the whole terri- 
2 by his own name Cecropia; having been called 
befo 


re his time Attica, and alſo Ionia, from Ion the 
ſon of Xanthus. This is ſuppoſed to have happened 
not long after Deucalion's flood, 830 years before the 
building of Rome, and about 1580 years before the 
Chriſtian æra; to which the time fince elapſed being 
added, viz. 1759, it will be 3339 years ſince Athens 
was ' firſt built. The Arundelian marble at Oxford 


. computed 3335» and Helvicus -3321, years. 


. Cecrops divided his kingdom into twelve principal 
Cities; and was the author of many excellent laws 
and conſtitutions, eſpecially with regard to marriage; 
for which reaſon they repreſetited him like Janus with 
two faces, and but one head, denoting that the union 
between man and wife was ſuch, that they conſtituted 
only one being with different aſpects. Each of theſe 
twelve cities had courts of judicature and magiſtrates 


of their own; and were ſo little ſubject to their princes, 


that they ſeldom or never conſulted them, except in 
caſes of ſome imminent and public danger... 
Athens continued a monarchy about 550 years, 
till the death of Codrus the ſeventeenth King, who, 
for the ſafety of his country, and in obedience to the 
oracle, devoted himſelf, _ | 
For 600 years after, the Athenians were governed 
by magiſtrates called Archoates. Theſe were at firſt 
appointed for life, then changed every ten years, and 
afterwards annually. Under theſe they very valiantly 
defended their liberty and their borders for the ſpace 


of 534 years, till the tyrant Piſiſtratus ſeized on the 


government. But after forty years his family was ba- 
niſhed by Caliſthenes Alcmæonides, who became Ar- 
chon. After this they had wat with the Perſians; and 


routed the numerous armies of Darius and Xerxes, 


and that with inconſiderable numbers, under the con- 
duct of Miltiades and Themiſtocles, at land, in their 


victory of Marathon, obtained againſt a ion of men, 


of which not 50, 00 eſcaped; and by ſea in the fight 
at Salamis againſt Xerxes fleet. But in theit wars with 
the Lacedzmonians, theſe took Athens, and impoſed 30 
tyrants as governors. over the people. Thraſibulus 
however ſoon delivered them from this diſgraceful condi- 
tion; and at laſt, by the help of the Thebans under Epa- 


minondas, they ſo ſubdued the Lacedzmonians, at the 
battle of Leuctra, that they could never fecover them- 


ſelves again: © that the Athenians became maſters of 
the Egean ſea, and the greateſt part of the iſles in it; 
going on conquerors even to the borders of Egypt, 
and had a thouſand cities under then. They held 
the ſovereigrity of Greece for ſeventy years z but kept 
it no longer, becauſe. the LC OY and The- 
bans ſtirred up factions. in Greece againſt them; at 


which time, however, the Eleutherians voluntarily joined 


themſelves to the Athenians. But at length a general 
8 | | 1” * pekce 
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| Italians Porto Leone, from the ſtatue of a lion hers; 
which was carried from hence to Venice. the 
The citadel, or anciently Acropolis, was at firſt wholly 
in the city. Afterwards, in the moſt flouriſhing times of 
Athens, it was no more than the caſtle; and ſtood in 
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ace was concluded: after which the Athenians ſoon 
N to flight the virtue of their anceſtors, and gave 
themſelves over to luxury and idleneſs. This degene- 


rous diſpoſition ſoon gave the Macedonians an oppor- 
tunity of advancing their monarchy over all Greece; a 


as did Alexander what they ſtill poſſeſſed on the conti- 


Tcheme projected by Philip of Macedon, and perfected 


by his ſon Alexander the Great. Philip broke their 
wer at ſea, and took from them the Ægean iſlands, 


nent, and even. reſtrained them from ſpeaking at their 


public meetings. After his death they in vain attempted 
They afterwards in ſome 


to recover their liberty. 


meaſure enjoyed it under the Romans, till joining with 
tze unfortunate Mithridates, they quite ruined them- 
felves: for Sylla put the greateſt part of the inhabi- 
tants to the ſword, ſetting fire to every place without 


diſtinction. After this the Athenians took the weakeſt 


them them with the privilege of 
' & a mark of ſovereign power. | | 
In the time of the Emperor Claudius, St. Paul came 
to Athens; and having, in his way from the port to 


che Creator of all things. 
among others, Dionyſius, a ſenator of the Areopagus, 
who became the firſt fruits of the faith in that city, and, 


* fide during the wars between Cæſar and Pompey. But 
+ the conqueror ſpared the living for the ſake of the dead. 


After his death they erected ſtatues to his murderer 


+ Brutus; which coft them the iſle of Zgina as ſoon as 


Auguſtus came to be Emperor. Germanicus, the 
adopted ſon of Tiberius, paſſing by Athens, -honoured 
baving a lictor, which 


the city, obſerved an altar dedicated to the unknown 
god, he took occaſion to preach to them the true God, 


as eccleſiafticat hiſtory acquaints us, was the firſt Chri- 


tian Biſhop ; another convert was a noble lady, called 
— -* | 


| Beſides its power, beauty, and opulence, old Athens 


| 
| 


| 


+| 


a 
: 
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He thereby converted, | 5 


2 
9 


f 


ſeldom reaches them. 
chaſed the protection of the Kiſlar 


and the 


the middle of the city. At preſent it is ſtill the eaſtle : 
but the town lies to the N. W. fide of it, ſpread — 


the plain under it, and reckoned four miles in circuit, 


It has no walls round it; but all the avenues have been 


ſecured by new gates, and. the outermoſt houſes i 
to ſerve inſtead of a wall: whereby Athens is — 


pretty well defended from pyrates and corſairs, who 


formerly did it a deal of damage. The ſtreets are ver 
narrow; and the whole town is divided into eight parts, 


which are called Platoma, beſides the caftle, 


Few towns in Turkey have .preſerved themſelves fo 
well as this; and enjo gromer privileges under the 
Ottoman tyranny. Their bad fortune has not been able 
to take from them their natural ſubtlety or wit, which 


'fome - aſcribe to the ſerenity and goodneſs of the air. 


However, when the plague rages round about, it very ' 
bout 100 years ago they pur- 
2 or chief of 
eyvode, Cadis, 
or governor of the caſtle. The Veyvode 
e revenues of Athens, which are raiſed 


the black eunuchs, who appoints their 


receives 


upon the cuſtoms, caratehs or poll-money, weights, 


avenies or amerciaments, tenths, and vel anics, with 
which their leather is tanned; beſides a duty upon mer- 
chandiſe carried to any fair. The other officers are 
the Sardar, who commands the Janizaries; the Spahi- 
Aga, or commander of the Turkiſh horſe; the Diſdar, 
or Aga of the caftle, who has authority only over the 
323 there: the Cadt is judge of all cauſes and dif- 

rences whatever, Under the metropolitan dioceſe of 
Athens are the bifhoprics of Salona, Livadia, Bedi- 


was highly celebrated, partly on account of the invio- 
lable fefity of its citizens ; partly by reaſon of its be- 
ing the nurlery of the greateſt ſcholars, orators, exqui- 
fte wits, and moſt illuſtrious philoſophers ; and laſtly, 
as, among all the eities in the world, it produced the 
greateſt number of heroes. Unhappily in modern times 
© It came under the dominion of the Turks, from whom 
it was taken by the Venetians. In the time of Maho- 
met II. in 1455, it was again reduced by the Turks, 
and in 1687 by the Venetians. But in the laſt wars 
between the * and Turks, the latter became 
maſters of it. Theſe various viciſſitudes of fortune 
have indeed very much impaired its ſplendor; yet both 
in and out of the preſent city may ftill be ſeen many 
remains of its ancient magnificence, which plainly 
"ſhow to what degree of perfection the arts of archi- | 


nitza, Thalanta, and Granitza, and the Archbiſhop's 
annual revenue amounts to 4000 dollars. Athens is 
way; in lat. 38 deg. 5 min. N. long.” 24 deg. 15 
min. E. | __ 
ATHERDEE, one of the four baronies into which the 
county of Louth is ſubdivided. This lat Camden de- 
ſcribes, as does Buſching, under the province of Ulſter ; 
but others in Leinſter, in Ireland. . 
ATHERDEE, or ARDEE, a ſmall town in the laſt- 
mentioned barony of the ſame name. It has a hatbour 
for boats, was ſeized by the Popiſh rebels in 1641, 
and was 80 of the unfortunate King James II. 's quar- 


ters in 1689. It has the right pf a market, and ſends 
two members to the Iriſh parliament. : 


ATHERSTON, or ATHERTON, a- market-town on 
the. Stour, in Warwickſhire, It has a -charity-ſchool, 


- 'refture and ſculpture flouriſhed in it. The number of | where twenty girls are taught reading, ſewir 15 knit- 
its inhabitants is ſaid to be about ro,o00, of which ] ting, and ſpinning both linen and jerſey. Its moſt 
three parts are Chriſtians, who have a great number of | confiderable fair is on September 19 und, the greatelt 
: churches and oratories : the reſt are Turks, who have | in England for cheeſe, when the factors buy up vaſt 
. © Eve moſques ; but they have no Jews among them. | quantities for. Stourbridge fair, alſo for- horſes and 
Here a Greek Archbiſhop reſides. | | cows; the other fairs are April 2, for harſes, cows, 


Among the many great and ſmall remains of ancient 
and ſtately ſtructures, the moſt remarkable are thoſe 
which are thought to be the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, and eſpecially the magnificent temple of Minerva, 
Which is called Parthenion. It is at preſent a Turkiſh 


and ſheep; July 18, a holiday-fair only; and December 
4, for horſes, and fat horned cattle. At Atherſton was 
ne an Auguſtine monaſtery; and near it is a 
| 18. ittle ſeat called Mereyal, belonging to Mr. 
Stratford: it ſtands on the edge of a ſteep hill, com- 


- moſque, and ſome look upon it as the moſt conſiderable Þ manding a very pleaſant proſpe& for ſeverab miles. In 
antiquity in the whole world. But it has been miſe- | the gardens. are a vaſt number of fine oaks, lately va- 


| Bar demoliſhed” in the laſt Venetian wars. lued at upwards-of 30001. The town lies 10 miles 
ew 


Athens is a part of the old city, which out of | N. of Coventry, and upwards of 100 N. W. of Lon- 
complaiſance to the Emperor Adrian had his name ad- don, in lat. 52 deg. 40 min. N. long. 1 deg. 30 
Adel to it. e two rivers Illiflus and Eridanus, which]! min. Kk. | 
- water the plain in which Athens is ſituated, are at pre- ATHLONE, one of the fix baronies into which the 
' ſent ' inconfiderable"fireams © the former is conveyed | county of Roſcommon, in the province of ught, 


by various 'canals* for the” watering of their olive- 

5 yards, fo that at Taft it makes but a very mean appear- 
\ ance: but the latter is at length quite loſt, by bein 

drawn. out upon their flelds. *Ancientl 0 hat 

- three harbours ; two of which, namely, Phalereus and 

Munichia, 13 towards the E. fide ofa ſmall promontory ; 

but Pyrzus towards its W. fide.” The laft, as being 

a well-inclofed harbour, with a narrow entrance, by 

is ſtill much reſorted to, 

Drago; but by the 


in Ireland, is ſubdivided. The principal town of the 
ſame name in theſe parts ſtands on both ſides of the 
Shannon, with a caſlle, garriſon, and fair ftone-bridge * 
- the, firſt was built by order of Queen Eligabeth for 
© awing, if not ſuppre the rebels. It is a place of 
conſiderable ſtrength, being reckoned the key of Con- 
naught, and ans on the very confines of eſtmeath, 
in Leinſter. The W. fide of the Shannon is called 
the Iriſh town, then the beſt fortified; but its main 
firength conſiſted in its caſtles; and its E. fide the 


| a Engl 


© having a pretty good circuit 
and by the Greeks called Porty 


- 


Engr -aved tor the New Geographical Þictionary. | | . 
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2 liſh town. In 1690 King William's troops at- 
— it without ſucceſs; but next year took it by 


ſtorm in leſs than an hour, when our grenadiers, march- 
ing up to their breaſts in water; beat the enemy from 
their poſts, and put all that made reſiſtance to the 
ſword; on which occafion they killed rooo Iriſh and 
French, and took 500 priſoners. General Ginkle, for 
his valour at this ſiege, and goed conduct in the re- 


duction of the reſt of the country, was created by |. 


King William Earl of Athlone, This action, next to 
that of the Boyne, was the greateſt performed in that 
war. The town has the right of holding a market, 
and lies ſixty miles W. of Dublin, and fourteen from 
Roſcommon. - It is alſo the ſee of a Biſhop. 4; 
ATHOL, in Latin Atholia, the moſt northern ſubdiviſion 
of Perthſhire in Scotland, and alſo a part of the North 


Highlands. It is bounded by Badenoch on the N. Lo- 


chaber on the W. Mar and Gowry on the E. and 8. E. 
Strathern and Perth Proper on che 8. with Broadalbin 
on the S. W. Its extent from N. W. to S. E. where 


longeſt, is forty- three miles; and thirty-one where 


' broadeſt. This country is very hilly and mountainous: 
but being watered by the Tay, and many other large 


rivers and pleafant ſtreams which fall into it, here are 


ſeveral fruitful valleys interſperſed among the hills. But 
theſe are principally, if not entirely, for paſture, and 
covered with — bf as ſome of the hills are. "This 
country, with Broadalbin, has} according to Temple- 
man, an area of 1500 ſquare miles; and it gives title 
of Duke to the noble family of Murray, who are almoſt 
Kings of this country, having a vaſt number of vaſſals, 
and that equal to any fuperior in Scotland: but the 
many acts paſſed fince the acceſſion of the preſent royal 
family muſt very much weaken; if not quite break, th 
dependencies and ſervile tenures in Scotland. 
The late Duke of Athol was always againſt the union 
in the laſt parliament held at Edinbaergi, for paſſing it 


into an act; but did not carry his oppoſition to ſuch | 


- height as ſome would have had him; by which means 
he might poſfibly then have prevented its concluſion. 
But though the Engliſh government had never leſs 
power. than at that time in Scotland, the affair was 
carried with a high hand ; all the little tamults of the 
rabble, as well at Edinburgh as at Glaſgow, -and other 


places, being timely quelled, and others by prudent | 


meaſures prevented. Min 

The Duke has ſeveral ſeats in this country, as that 
of Dunkeld, on the oppoſite fide of the river Tay, 
from the town of the former name (fee DUNKELD,). 


This ſeems to be the Duke's capital manſton, and the- 


lateſt built. He has another at Huntingtour, in Stra- 


thern, i. e. the valley of Ern, where is a fine park, 


and great tore of deer. This, as its name ſeems to 
import, may be called the Duke's hunting-ſeat, to 
which he retires in the ſporting-ſeafon. Another feat 
is the caſtle of Blair, farther N. and beyond the Tay, 
on the edge of Broadalbin. Here is a change-houſe or 
inn, for travellers to and from Edinburgh; but in 


winter badly ſerved with firing; and from Inverneſs to 


Dunkeld not a village is to be ſeen but a ſmall one 
in Badenoch. Athol, ſays Camden, is infamous for 
witches: but it ſeems to be as free from theſe as any 
other patt of the country, except what inveterate ſu- 
perſtition and diſtempered. imagination may have aſcribed 
to it. The ancient Caledonian foreſt lies in theſe 


The Duke of Athol, though he had not till very 
lately an eſtate equal to ſome of the nobility, was 


maſter of more of the ſuperiorities, or territorial juriſ- 


dictions commanding the men, than many of thoſe 


who have twice his eſtate; and he can, at a very little 


warning, raiſe a body of upwards of 6000 hardy 
Highlanders. But the falutary laws above - hinted 


muſt 2 much - retrench this territorial power over 


the inhabitants. The pomp in which this noble 
uke lives is not to be equalled; nay, nor imitated in 
any part of Great Britain: for he is ſerved like a Prince; 
and he maintains a greater equipage and retinue than 
fie times his eſtate would ſupport in another country. 
The Duke has alſo another ſeat at Strathern, which is 
9 Tullibardin, and gives title of Marquis to the 
1 20. : 
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A TH 
eldeſt ſon of the houſe of Athol ; the laſt of which 
name was in the two rebellions of Scotland, in 1715 
and 1745, and died in the Tower. The preſent Duke, 


upon the Jate Marquis his elder brother's being attainted 
for his adherence to the Pretender, had the title of 


Athol, with the eſtate, ſettled on him by act of par- 


liament: and he is alſo Lord of, or King in, the Ifle 
of Man, and Lord Strange of Knocking, in England; 
to both which he ſucceeded on the death of his couſin 
James late Earl of Derby; without male-iſſue. His 
brother, Lord John Murray, is Colonel of the firſt bat- 
talion of Royal Highlanders, now in North America, 

Part of the famous road made in Scotland by the 


King's forces under the late Gen. Wade goes through 


Athol; from Badenoch to Perth, moſtly in a ſpiral 
direction, in order to avoid the ſteep grounds; the old 
road for travellers being over a vaſt tract of moun- 


tainous and heathy ground, called Minigag, with not 


a houſe above a fingle ſhealing or herd-hut 'to be ſeen 
in it for upwards of twenty-four Scottiſh miles, till 
one comes 'to Blair of Athol, where, not far. from the 
caſtle, is the above-mentioned change-houſe or inn, 
for travellers. : | 
The Earls, to which Athol formerly gave title, both 
of the name of Cumming and Stuart, are memorable 
in the Scottifh hiſtory. = | 

THOS, one of the moſt famous mountains in the 
world. It is fituated in the province of Macedonia, 
in European Turkey. It is often mentioned in anti- 
quity for its height, Mela obſerving that it reaches 
above the region of the clouds. But as to its evening- 
ſhadow, at the fummer-ſolftice, probably a little be- 
fore ſun-ſet, ſays. Buſching, reaching to the market- 


place of Myrina, in the iſle of Leſbos, a diſtance of 
about 86,000 paces, or 55 Italian miles, as mentioned 


by Pliny, Plutarch, and Solinus ; though this may be 
too much ſtrained; yet hence it may be concluded to 
be about 11 furlongs high. It is commonly called 
Monte Santo i;e. the Holy Mountain, and ſtands on 
a peninſula, which ftretches itſelf into the Ægean ſea, 
and is an entire range of mountains, which take up 


the whole length of it, and ſaid to be ſeven miles long, 


and three broad. But one of thefe is called Athos in 
the moſt proper and ftrifteſt ſenſe. The iſthmus which 
oy the peninſula to the mainland is ſaid to have 

een cut through by Xerxes, being about a mile and a 
half, in order to he way for the paſſage of his ſhips, 
on his invaſion of Greece. | 

Athos contains twenty-two convents, beſides a great 
number of cells and caves, in which are about 6000 
Monks and Hermits ; though thoſe who are properly 
called Eremites, and dwell in grotts, do not exceed 
twenty; the other Monks are Anachorites, or ſuch 
as live in cells. It appears from ZXlian, that Mount 
Athos, and eſpecially its peaks, have of old been 


looked upon as very healthy, and contributing much 


to longevity z for which reaſon the inhabitants of it 
have been called Macrobii, i. e. long-lived. As it may 
alſo be ſeen from Philoſtratus's life of Apollonius, that 


ſeveral philoſophers lived on this mountain, in order ta 


obſerve more accurately the courſe of nature and the 
heavenly motions ; ſo there is not the leaſt doubt, but 
that the Monks afterwards appropriated it to them- 
ſelves, and here founded their convents. The Monks 
are not at all idle; but, beſides. their daily devotion, 
follow all ſotts of handicraft, make vine and olive 
yards, are carpenters, ſtone-cutters, .maſons, linen or 

woollen cloth weavers, taylors, &c. They lead a v 
auſtere life, never eat fleſh, only pulſe, bread, dried 
olives, figs, onions, fruit, cheeſe, and (faſt-days and 
other particular days excepted) fiſh. hey faſt fre- 
uently, and much; and by this means, together with 
Ts ſalubrious air, they live to a great age, and many of 
them come to above 100 years. In each convent are 
about two or three ſtudying Monks, who are free from 
labour, and employ a good deal of time in peruſing 
the various works in their library. Here the Greeks 
are properly and principally taught their divinity ; and 
moſt of the Biſhops under the Patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople are choſen out of theſe monaſteries, The Monks 
are in high reputation for their otthodoxy of faith, and 
- FD ſanctity 
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fanctity of life. They haye clocks in their convents | ATOK. See Ar rock. - 


and churches ; a thing which is not allowed the Greeks 
elſewhere: and they are ſurrounded with high and 
ſtrong walls againſt the attacks of pirates, and pro- 
vided with cannon. Beſides churches and convents, 
. there is a market-town on the mountain, called Kareis, 
which is inhabited ,alſo by Monks, and where the 
Turkiſh Aga reſides in name of the Boſtangi-Baſha, 
in order to defend it againſt pirates and ſea-robbers. In 
his town the Monks and Anchorites hold a market every 
aturday; to which the latter bring their ſmall knives 
and little images to ſell, and with the purchaſe of them 
buy bread : but the Monks carry thofe relics and holy 
frinkets about every where, and receive alms for them. 
Mount Athos is under the protection of the Boſtangi- 
Baſha, to whom the Monks pay an annual tribute of 
12,000 dollars; but almoſt double that ſum muſt be 
paid at Salonichi, for the Sultan's uſe. This large tax 
Is made up out of the alms which the Monks receive; 
to which alſo Ruſſia, and the Princes of Walachia 
and Moldavia, contribute a good deal. On the moun- 
tain are kept no fowls nor cattle ; though the dealers 
in the latter are allowed to ſend their oxen into the 
paſtures here, at the ſame time paying for that liberty. 
On this row of mountains ſtood anciently five cities. 
Though the buildings in theſe monaſteries above-men- 
tioned be ill-contrived, the churches are very beauti- 
ful and magnificent, being paved with marble and ſome 
Moſaic works, and covered with lead. The walls are 
adorned with 81 paintings; and in ſeveral are cupo- 
las, ſupported with beautiful columns. Lat. 40 deg. 
ro min N. long. 26 deg. 20 min. E. 
ATH, or AT O, a neat little town belongin to the 
county of Kildare, and province of Leinſter, in Ireland. 
It is ſituated on the Barrow, over which is a fair ſtone- 
bridge. It was attacked by the rebels in 1643, and 
moſt part of it burnt. Here are barracks for a troop 
of horſe. It lies ten miles from Kildare, and ſends two 
members to parliament. Lat. 53 deg: 5 min. N. long. 


deg. 5 min. W. | 
Aided. a ſmall town of Old Caſtile in Spain: it is 
ſituated on a mountain of the ſame name with it. 
Here are falt ſprings, alſo corn and paſture for 
cattle. | 


ATIGNY. See ATT1GNY. | 


ATLAS, one of the moſt conſiderable mountains of 


Africa. It is divided into the Greater and Leſſer: the 
Greater ſeparates Barbary from Biledulgerid ; the Leſſer 
extends itſelf all along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
from the ſtreights of Gibraltar to the kingdom of 

Tunis. They are a chain of mountains generally 
running from E. to W. through the N. of Africa. 

Some parts are deſert, extremely cold; others, where the 
air is more temperate, well-peopled by the old natural 
Africans, who, though tributary to the Arabians, are 
ſtill under their own princes; and ſome are perfectly 
independent, and continue in the Pagan idolatry of 
their anceſtors. - From this mountain the ſea between 
Africa and America has taken the name of Atlantic 
ocean. Dr. Shaw aſſures us, that the mountains of 
tude aſcribed to them by the ancients. 
ATLEBOROUGH. See ATTLEBOROUGH. 
ATLIMSK, a poſt-ſtation in the circle of Tobolſkoi, 
and province of this laſt name, in Siberia and Aſiatic 
part of Ruſſta. It is ſituated on the river Ob. 
ATOOR, or ATOUR, one of the two moſt. conſide- 
rable towns of. Marava, a large kingdom tributary to 
that of Madura, in the peninſula of India within the 
Ganges, in Aſia. Here the Jeſuits built a church, 
which ftarids near the capital of Madura. The only 
drink here, they ſay, is pond-water, and bitter vege- 
tables the only food, except rice boiled in water. 
Fruit is very ſcarce. Their greateſt trade is in fiſh, 
- which they up the country to exchange. for rice 
and other proviſions, of which the fiſhing-coaſt is 
quite deſtitute ;' the whole coaft, for about twelve 
leagues from Cape Comorin on the N. W. to Calimere 

' point on the S. E. being covered with a fort of bramble, 
and dry burning ſand, except a foreſt of five or ſix 
- leagues in length, infeſted by tygers. 


Atlas are not of that uncommon height and magni- | 
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ATONGUIA, a ſmall. town of Leira diſtrict, belong- 
ing to the Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It is ſituated on 
the ſea, contains 1900 inhabitants, and has a caſtle by 
which it is defended. ;, _ . E i 

AT RI, anciently AT RIA, AD RIA, or HAD RIA, the 
birth- place of the Emperor Adrian, and an ancient colony 
of Picenum ; now a ſmall city of the Further Abruzzo, 
a province of Naples, in the middle diviſion of Ttaly, 
It ſtands on a hill, four miles from the ' Adriatic (ca, 
It is the ſee of a Biſhop immediately dependent on 
the Pope, and gives the title of a dukedom (accord. 
ing to the Geographical Syſtem, a principality) to the 
houſe of Aquaviva. It lies twenty-ſix miles W. of 
Aquileia, Lat. 42 deg. 40 min. N. long. 15 deg. 
20 min. E. 

r a fortreſs in the rough and wild 
deſerts of the Orenburg government, belonging to the 
Aſiatic part of Ruſſia. f has its name from the river 
on which it is ſituated. ä 

ATSZINSK, an oſtrog, or paliſadoed fortreſs, in the 
circle of Tomſkoi, and Jeneſei province, of Siberia, in 
Aſiatic Ruſſia. | | 

ATTACAMA. See ATacames. The weſtern boun- 
dary of the audience of Charcas, and a juriſdiction of 
the archbiſhopric of Plata in Peru, in South America. 
It extends to the South ſea. The principal town 
bearing the ſame name with it is no leſs than 120 
leagues from Plata. Its juriſdiction is of a conſiderable 
extent, and a great deal of it very fruitful ; but is in- 
terſperſed with ſome deſerts, particularly towards the 
S. where it divides the kingdoms of Peru and Chili, 
On the coaſt in this province is annually a large fiſh- 

_ ery of Tolo, a ſort of fiſh common in the South ſea, 
in which a very conſiderable trade is carried on with 
the inland provinces, it being there the principal food 
during Lent, and other days of abſtinence. 

ATTELLA, a ſmall place of the Baſilicate, a province 
of Naples, in the lower diviſion of Italy. It gives the 
title of Duke, | 

AT TENBOROUGH, a vicarage of Nottinghamſhire, in 
the gift of the Duke of Devonſhire, - 

ATTENCOURT, a village of Vallage, a ſubdiviſion of 
Upper Champagne, in the government of this laſt 
name, and Brie, in France: It lies two miles from 
Vaſly; and is worth notice only on account of a mi- 

. neral ſpring. - , | | 

AT'TICA, a province of Greece, now the duchy of Athens, 

in European Turkey. 1 

ATTIGNY, in Latin Attini an old little town of 

EKRetelois, a ſubdiviſion of Upper Champagne, in the 
government of this laſt name, and Brie, in France. It 
is ſituated on the river Aine, in a ſine country, which 
is called Valli de Bourg. Cæſar built a fort here, and 
for ſome centuries paſt there has been a royal palace 
at Attigny, where alſo councils have been held. It 
lies twenty miles N. E. of Rheims. Lat. 49 deg. 25 
min. N. long. 4 deg. 40 min. E. 

ATTLEBOROUGH, a large and populous market-town 
or village of Shoreham hundred in Norfolk. It is ſitu- 
ated ten miles N. of Thetford, and eighty N. E. of 
London. Its fairs are on April 11, Holy Thurſdzy, 
and Auguſt 15, for cattle and toys. Lat. 52 deg. 30 


min. N. long. 40 min. E. 

ATTLEBOROU GH, a town of Briſtol-county in New- 
England, North America. It lies N. of Rehoboth, and 
has grown rich from of the increaſe of its inhabi- 
tants. Ps 

AT TLEBRIDGE, a vi of Norfolk, in the gift 
of the Dean and Chapter. of Norwich. 

ATTOCK, or ATTOCH, one of the nine northern 
rovinces of Indoſtan in the Eaſt Indies, in Afia. It is 
ituated E. of Hagacan, between Cabul on the N. W. 

Siba on the S. E. Cachemire on the N. and Penjab 
on the 8. The Sanſons map make it about 310 
miles from N. E. to S. W. and 185 where broadeſt 
from S. to N. But Catron makes it leſs. Its princi- 
pal town is of the ſame name, and ſituated where 
the Indus receives the Nilab, though Catron places it 
indeed on the ſormer, but a great way N. of the con- 


| flux; others, on a river of the ſame name. It is, ac 
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tording to Tavernier, one of the ſtrongeſt garriſons in 


the Mogul's dominions, into which no ſtranger is ad- 
mitted without a paſſport. By a treaty made here be- 


- tween Kouli Khan, the late uſurper of Perfia, and the 
Great Mogul, this place was made the boundary be- 


tween Perſia and India. Lat. 53 deg. 10 min. N. 
long. 72 deg: 5 min. E. 5 
TUN CAN AR, a village in the juriſdiction of the city 
of Cuenca, belonging to Quito, in South America. 
ATWICK, a vicarage of Yorkſhire, in the gift of his 
N _—_— or Lord Keeper. | | | | 
ATZB L, a pariſh of Sundewit diſtri, in the duchy of 
Sleſwick, Denmark; it belongs to the Duke of Au- 
ſtenburg. | | 
AVA, an empire of India beyond the Ganges in Aſia. 
It is ſituated on the N. E. part of the bay of Bengal, 
between Arracan to the N. and Pegu to the S. De 
- YHle places it between lat. 15 and 28: the greateſt 
part of it formerly belonged to the King of Pegu, who 
had twenty other kingdoms in his dominions beſides. 
Bat that monarchy has been' deſtroyed by two potent 
Kings, namely, thoſe of Ava and Siam : the former of 
which poſſeſſes, or feudally commands, all the country 
now called the kingdom of Ava, as above bounded ; 
but the geography of this northern tract, with regard 
to the extent, boundaries, and diviſion, it being ſo 
much inland; is not yet ſo certainly known. 
AVA, the capital of the laſt mentioned kingdom, to 


; which it gives name. It is- ſituated on the river Ava, 


or Meriamkiou, and faid to be a fine large city, and 
the reſidence of its King, who has a ſpacious ſtone- 
palace here with four gates to it, named from the car- 
- dinal points of the heavens. Of theſe the North-gate 
is that through which his Majeſty paſſes, when he has 
a mind to bleſs the people with his preſence; and all 
his proviſions and water are carried in at it. This ci 
is ſaid to be a place of trade for jewels and muſk, 
The houſes here are only built of bamboo-canes 
-* thatched, and the floors of teak-plank, or ſplit bam- 
boos. But we ſhall forbear mentioning any more par- 
ticulars, the accounts about this place varying ſo much, 
The country of Ava Proper abounds with mines 
of ſilver, copper, and lead: and it has ſtore of ele- 
- Phants and horſes; ,,  _—_ , -- __— 
AVA, a province and town of the ſame name; in the 
- iſland of Xicoco, one of the three parts of Japan. 
AVAL, one of the four bailiwics of Franchecomté, in 
the government of this laſt name, belonging to France. 
It comprehends . the ſubordinate bailiwics of Poligny, 
Salins, Arbois, Pontanlier. 3 
AVALON, or ORGELET, a ſmall town of Auxois, one 


of the diſtricts of Burgundy, in the 1 of | 
t 


this laſt name, belonging to France. It is ſituated on 
the river Couſin. It is the principal place for a col- 
tection of the tailles, and the capital of the ſmall ter- 
ritory of Avalonnois. It has a particular governor, a 
bailiwic united with a chancery; a Mairie, which has 
the care of the police; a foreld:conre, and falt-maga- 
xine; likewiſe a collegiate church, two pariſh-churches, 
five convents, with a college and hoſpital. It is na- 
turally ſtrong from its ſituation, and is alſo defended 
by a good. caſtle. Here a ſmall council was held un- 
der Pope Paſchal I. when Louis Debonnaire; King of 
- France, touched with remorſe for having put to death 
his nephew, Bernard King of Italy, and ſhut up his 
other nephews in a cloiſter, did public penance before 
the Biſhops and people of France. It lies about ele- 
ven miles S. E. from Rheims, and fifty W. of Dijon. 
Lat. 47 deg. 25 min. N. long. 3 deg; 50 min E. 
Gay. a juriſdiction in the dioceſe of Cuſco, and 
audience of Lima, in Peru, South America. It begins 
four leagues N. E. from Cuſco- city, extending above 
thirty. Its air in general is hot, and many parts have 
large plantations- f canes, which yield a very rich ſu- 
gar. The lands where the air is more temperate; 


- abound in wheat, maize, and fruits, part of which are | 


- 


ſent to Cuſco: In the valley Xaquijaguana, belonging 
to this province, Pizarro was defea 
ſoner by Pedro de la Gaſco. 
VANTGARDE, a lordſhip and old fieff of Barrois, 

not dependent on France, in the diſtrict of the fame 


and taken pri- 


3 
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name, and government of Lorrain and Bar. It lies on 
the Moſelle, oppoſite to Conde. be | 
AVAUX LA VILLE, a village and earldom of Remois, 
in Upper Champagne, belonging to the government. 
of this laſt name, and Brie, in F rance. It is ſituated 
on the river Aiſne. Ef 68 : 
AVAUX LE CHATEAU, a ſmall place belonging alſo 
to the laſt mentioned earldom, and on the ſame river. 
In this county Charlemagne vanquiſhed the Normans, 
when moſt of them were drowned in the tiver. | 
AUBAGNE, in Latin Aubanca, or Albania, a little town 
of Aix; a ptovincial diftrict of Lower Provence, be- 
longing to the government of this laſt name in France. 
It has the title of a barony; and is ſituated near the 
Mediterranean, ſeven miles S. E. of Marſeilles, and 
five S. of Aix, in lat. 43 deg. 15 min. N. long. 5 deg. 
. - ; {A 
AUBANTON, of AUBENTON, in Latin Aubants- 
nium, or Albantonium, a little town of Tierache, be- 
longing to Upper Picardy, in France. It is fituated 
on the confines of the Netherlands, near the ſource: of 
the Oyſe, between Guife and Mezieres. Here is a 
 falt-granaty: <2 3 
AUBE, one of the principal rivers in the government of 
Champagne and Brie in France. It riſes on the con- 
fines between Burgundy and Champagne, and near 
Conffans unites its waters with the Seine. The at- 
tempts hitherto made for rendering it navigable have 
proved unſucceſsful. 8 | 
AUBENAS, a ſmall town and barony of Lower Viva- 
rais, belonging to the dioceſe of Viviers, and govern- 
ment of Languedoc, in France. Here is a Jeſuits col- 


lege, 5. | 

AUBETERRE; a little town, and a marquiſate of An- 
ure in the government of Saintonge, and of that 
aſt mentioned name, in France. Here is an abbey and 
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AUBIGNY, a bailiwic of Artois, in the government of 
this laſt name, and of Picardy, in France. Its chief place 
alſo called Aubigny is a bourg or large village, which 
is divided into two parts, namely, Aubigny le Comte, 

and Aubigny le Marche. 

AUBIGNY, in Latin Albiniacum, 4 ſmall town in the 
territory of Sologrie, belonging to Lower Orleanois, 
in the government of that name; but Moll ſays Lower 
Berry in France: our maps have it not. It is ſituated 
on the river Nerre, in a level and delightful cquntry. 
It has ſtrong walls, deep ditches, and high counter- 

ſcarps, with four gates, and as many ſuburbs. In it is 
a pretty good caſtle, which, with the town, were given 
by King Charles VII. to John Stuart, conſtable of - 
Scotland, as a reward for his ſervices. Others ſay it 
was granted by Charles VIIE. to Bernard Stuart, Ge- 
tain of his Scottiſh guards, who was of the family of 
Lenox in that kingdom. It gives title of Duke ind 
Peer of France to the Duke of Richmond, as defcended 
from the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, Louifa de Querou- 
aille, King Charles IT.'s favourite miſtrefs, who was 
created Ducheſs of Aubigny by the King of France, 
at the ſolicitation of that monarch. It gave birth,” or 
at leaſt name, to the famous Madam de Maintenon's 
father, who was a Proteſtant of ſome eminence in li- 
terature, and writ ſeveral pieces. Here is only one 
pariſh- church, dedicated to St. Martin, and three con- 
vents. It lies twenty-four miles N. of Bourges, in 
lat. 47 deg. 3 min. N. long. 2 deg. 20 min. KE. 

AUBIN, St. a town belonging to the pariſh of St. Bre- 

lade, in the iſland of Jerſey, fitnated in the Channel. 
It is the ſecond in rank on the whole iſland, and has the 
beſt harbour, which is defended by a fort. : 

AUBOIS, one of the many rivers in the government of 
Nivernois in France. apes hy | 

AUBONNE, in Latin Abona, a ſmall town in the can- 
ton of Bern, in Switzerland, near the lake of Geneva. 
It is alfo a very ancient barony, which, among many 
other maſters, gave title to the famous traveller Ta- 
vernier, who, being ennobled by his nephew, died very 

poor; and afterwatds to the celebrated French Ad- 

miral; the Marquis du Queſne, who ſold it to the can- 
ton of Bern for 200,000 livres. They had before 

been in poſſeſſion of it once or twice, and r* 
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1 
Fold it; but this time they kept it, and improved it 
into an excellent bailiwic. In the town, built almoſt 


in the form of an amphitheatre, is a caſtle, from which 


is nat only a fine proſpect of the town under it, but 


of all the lake from one end to the other. It has a | 


tower covered with tin, like that of Thonou in Sa- 


voy, on the oppaſite ſide. of the lake. In one part of | 


the neighbouring Mount Jura is a deep cave, and a 
few paces within it is a natural and perpetual ice-pit 
or glacerie. Here a great noiſe is heard, like that of 


the current of -a ſubterraneous - river, probably the | 


ſoutce of the Audonne, which ſeems to riſe not far 
from hence. | 9 
AUBUN- DU GORMIER, St. a fmall town belonging 
to the biſhopric of Rennes, in Upper Britany, and 
3 this laſt name, in France. Near it the 


ritons, their allies, defeated the army of King Charles 
VIII. It lies twelve miles N. E. of Rennes. Lat. | 


8 deg. 15 min. N. long. 1 deg. 50 min. W. 
A BURN, a little 8 and — market - town of 
Ramſbury hundred, in the eaft-part of Wiltſhire, It 
ives name to the neighbouring foreſt and chace; and 


is befides noted for the great numbers of rabbits it 


ſends to London. 
AUBUSSON, in Latin AMAbucium, Aubusſanium, or Albua, 
a ſmall but pretty populous town of the Upper Marche, 
in the government of this laſt name, in France. It is 
ſituated on the Creuſe, in a bottom ſurrounded with 
rocks and mountains,: near the confines of Auvergne. 
A manufacture of tapeſtry here has rendered the place 
full of inhabitants ; and they drive a pretty good trade. 
It belongs to the Duke de la Feuillada, whoſe ſurname 
is 'Aubuſlon ;. and of this family was one who. was 
Grand Maſter of Malta, and defended Rhodes for two 
months againſt Mahomet II. obliging him at laſt to 
raiſe the ſiege, Here is a caſtleward and a chapter. It 
lies forty miles N. E. of Limoges. Lat. 45 deg-.55 
min. N., long. 2 deg- 15 min. E. i} i 
AUCH, AUSCH, or AUX, in Latin Aufai, anciently 
1 or, as it is ſometimes written, Climlerris, 
| erris, afterwards ce, or Augufa Auſciorum, 
the capital of Armagnac Proper, and all Gaſoony, in 
the government of this laſt name, and of Guyenne, in 
France. It ſtands partly low, and partly on the ſide 
of a hill, the river Gers. It is divided into the 
Upper and Lower town; the communication to which 
zs by a ſtone ſtair-caſe of about 200 ſteps. It is the ſee 
of an Archbiſhop, and one of the richeſt in France, the 
ſeat of an intendancy, collection of the tailles, baili- 


wic, country-court,-board of the finances, election, and 


al juriſdiction- The lordſhip over the town is di- 
ided between the Archbiſhop and the Count of Ar- 
magnac. The former has ten ſuffragans under him, a 
dioceſe conſiſting of 372 pariſhes, and 277 chapels of 
eaſe, a revenue of go, ooo livres, and he is aſſeſſed 10,000 
florins to the court of Rome. Beſides the cathedral, 


which is a very magnificent ſtructure, iaid to be founded 


by Clovis the Great, here is a chapter of fifteen digni- 
taries, and twenty-five canons. Among the latter are 
fiye honorary ones, of which the King himſelf is the 
firſt, as Count of Armagnac; and here alſo is a priory. 
It lies about thirty-five miles W. of Tholouſe, and 320 
S. E. of Paris. Lat. 43deg. 40 min. N. long. 20mih.,E. 
AUD E, one of the principal rivers of Languedoc in 
France. It riſes in 


Alet in that county, viſits Corcaſſone, and from thence 

directing its courſe thro Languedoc, falls into the Me- 
diterranean a little to the N. E. of Narbonne. 
AUDENARDE. See OUDENARDE. 


 AUDIERNE, a fmall ſea-port belonging to che biſhopric 
2 wer Britany, and 


of Quimper, or Cornouaille, in 
government of that name, in France. It is fituated on 
_ a little bay at the mouth of a rivulet which comes from 
Pont. le Croix. Before the mouth of this river lies a 


ſnelye, to the weſt of which is ten fathom: water; be- 


__ tween that and the land only fix,. till one enters · into 


- _ the harbour, where there is but four fathom, and, at 


low-tide only three. -It is about five leagues. from 


- Dean and Canons of Chriſt church, Oxford. 


 AUDLEY-END, or AUDLEY-INN, a noble ſeat of 


, 
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AVE 
; Portugueſe Eſtremadura, belonging to the Counts of 


. taries, and other officers : beſides ſeveral 
_ vileges of a juridical kind. King John III. raiſed this 


AVELLINO, in Latin Abel/inum, 


in Lower Italy. 
is in the houſe of Caraccioli. Its Bilhop, whole fee has 


f AVENC 
rdagne, a county of Rouſſillon, 
among the Pyrenean mountains, and, running N. by 


Ave 
the Earl of Suffolk,” about a mile to dhe S. of Saffron 


Walden in Efſex ; once a royal palace, and the largeſt 
in England: but it has. been neglected, from its ſitua- 


tion in a bottom, and ſome part of it is pulled down; 


one large court however ſtill remains. It was buiit out 


of the ruins of a monaſtery by Thomas Lord Audley 
of Walden, afterwards created Earl of Suffolk, and 
Lard High Treaſurer to King James I. 

This houſe, however magnificent, bears an indelible 
ſtain, if what is ſaid be true, that it was built with Spa- 
niſn gold, upon the ruin of the great and learned Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 


| AVEIN, a village of Luxembourg, in the Auſtrian Ne- 


therlands, two leagues from Rochefort. It is memo- 
Table for a battle fought near it in 1636, in which the 
French, under the command of Gaſpar de Coligny, 
Marſhal Chatillon, defeated the Spaniards commanded 
by Prince Thomas of Savoy, when the latter had 4000 
men killed, loſt all their baggage, moſt of their artil- 
12 beſides many priſoners, &c. ; 
VEBURY, a vicarage of Wiltſhire, in the gift of his 
Majeſty, or the Lord Keeper. ; IEG eG] 
IRAs DI CIMA, a town of Santareen diſtrict, in 


Aveiras. In the ſame diſtrict is another ſmall place 
called Aveiras Debaixo. 


AVEIRO, a middling town in che diſtri& of the Monte- 


maur © Velho, belonging to Beira, in Portugal. It is 
ſituated on a little bay, into which the river Vouga 
falls, with a harbour for veflels of a moderate burthen. 
The bay is properly a canal of ſea-water, mixed with 
that of the river, and extending from Aveiro to 
Villa Ovar. It is ſeparated from the ſea by a ſand- 


hill, containing ſeveral iſlands, in which are falt-works, 


and great quantities of this commodity are exported. 


Ihe town is divided into-five parts; of which the fourth 
is the oldeſt and principal part, and it is alſo walled 
round. It contains 4000 inhabitants, four pariſh- 
_ churches, all which belong to the order of Aviz, has a 


houſe of mercy,. an hoſpital, and fix convents ; like- 
wile a tribunal called Alfandega, with a judge, fecre- 


culiar pri- 


town to a duchy. To its juriſdiction belong ſeven pa- 


riſhes. It lies N . len Oporto. Lat. 
g. 9 deg. 8 min. MW 


ver. 32 min. N. 
A A, a ſmall place of Lavoro, belonging to Naples, 


in the lower diviſion of Italy. 


AVELLAR, a town of Ourem audience, in Portugueſe 
| 


Eftremadura.. 


L. | an ancient town of the 
Hirpini, a ſmall 2 of the further principate of Naples, 
t has the title of a principality, which 


ſince been united to that of Fricento, is under the Me- 
tropolitan of Benevento; it lies twenty-five miles E. of 
Naples city. Lat. 41 deg. 11 min. N. long. 15 deg. 20 


min. 


AVENAx, a little town of Upper Cham e, in the go- 
77 rernment of this laſt name, and Brie, in — 2 


is ſituated on the Marne, has a chapter and abbey. 


| AVENBURY, a vicarage of Hertfordſhire, in the gift of 


the King or Lord Keeper. 


a bailiwic of the Pais de Vaud, dependent 
only upon the canton of Bern, in Switzerland. It ex- 
tends along the lakes of Morat and Neufchatel. 


\ AVENCHES, or the ancient Aventicum, a town of the 


laſt mentioned bailiwic, and was formerly the largeſt in 
all Switzerland. Tacitus calls it the capital of the Hel- 


vetians; and Ptolemy, the Itinerary, and Cæſar, ſpeak 


of it as a very conſiderable place. One may judge by 
the ruins of towers and walls of a large circuit, now 


called Williſburg, that it had been a fine ſtrong city, 
though now a mean village. It has a handſome caſtle, 
with a church, &c. Near it is a mot curious hermi- 


tage cut out of a ſolid rock. Its neighbourhood pro- 
duces plenty of wine and corn; and near the lake of 
Morat and other parts are rich meadows. 


| AVENTINE, Mount, in Latin Mont pane Ui one of 
| 75 1 to the N. E. $ 8 
AUI LEY, a curacy of Oxfordſhire, in the git of the 


the mountains on which Rome ſtands. It anciently 


made the 12th ward; extending itſelf on one fide. from 


the Doliolum or Mons Teſtaccus, to the foot of Porta 
Capena, now the gate of St. Sebaſtian, See Rome. 
| AVERANCE, 
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AVERANCE. See AVRANCHES. | 

AVERBACH, a place of the upper palatinate in Bavaria, 
Germany, noted for a fair and ſtrong monaſtery. 

AVERHAM, a rectory of Nottingham, in the gift of 
Lord Lexington. | : 

AVERNACH, one of the two largeſt iſles ſituated in 
the bay near Faaborg, in the dioceſe of Funen, Den- 
mark. In it is a church, | 

AVERNO Lake, in Latin Lacus Avernus. It is ſituated 
in a narrow valley in Lavoro, a province of Naples, in 
Lower Italy, and of much the ſame magnitude with 
Agnano lake. Its water is not of the jame quality 
aſcribed to it by Virgil, and other writers; namely, 
that, on account of its poiſonous exhalations, no birds 
could fly over it without endangering their lives : 
for at preſent they not only do fo along it, but even 
ſwim upon it; and the adjacent parts produce fine 
fruit and excellent wine. Auguſtus cauſed the woods 
round it to be cut down, by which means theſe parts 
became more healthy. In ſome places the lake is 180 
feet deep; which the poets imagining unfathomable, 
called it Deſcenſus Avernt, i. e. the deſcent into hell. 


The old walls ſtanding upon it to the E. are ſup- 


poſed to be the ruins of a temple of Apollo, or Pluto; 
and in a cave to the W. was an oracle, where the 
Heathens facrificed to the infernal deities. Nero's pro- 
jected canal, from this lake to the Tiber, proved abor- 
tive, after a vaſt expence. 

AVERSA, anciently Atella, now a little town near Na- 
ples, in Lower Italy, having been deſtroyed by Charles 
of Anjou, King of Naples, for a rebellion ; but it was 
afterwards rebuilt, and erected into a biſhopric. In 
the neighbouring country are ſeveral fine ſeats, the 
tract between it and the city of Naples being very 
delightful, and a perfect level, full of orange-planta- 
tions. It lies ſeven miles 8. of Capua, in lat. 41 deg. 
15 min. N. long. 14 deg. 45 min. E. 

AVERSTOKE, a rectory of Hampſhire, in the gift 
of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

AVES, i. e. Birds-iſland ; fo called from the vaſt num- 
ber of fowls of different ſpecies upon it. This is one 
of the ſmaller Caribbees, W. of Santos, in the At- 
lantic ocean. Its foil is generally ſandy, without any 
ſprings; but it has many ponds of falt-water. On it 
are ſeveral ſhrubs, particularly goyaves. The coaſts 
abound with tortoiſes, bonettas or ſea-parrots, &c. with 
a variety of ſhell-hſh. Different from this, as diſtin- 
guiſhed in our maps, is the iſland of the ſame name, 
or rather a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, on the coaſt of 
Terra Firma, in South America, belonging to the 
Dutch, and eighty miles E. of Curaſſoa. 

AVESNES, a bailiwic fo called from a village of the 
ſame name, in Latin Aveſne, or Avenne, which is a 
ſmall fortreſs of Artois, in the government of this name 
and Picardy ; but Moll fays French Hainault, on the 
river Heſpres. This is the principal place of a collec- 


tion, the ſeat of a royal bailiwic ; and here is alſo a 


chapter, It is a frontier-town, ſince Chapelle has been 
diſmantled, and ſituated on the borders of Picardy, 
two leagues from Dourlens, and twenty-ſix miles W 
of Cambray. Buſching and Moll have it twice; but 
it ſeems to be one and the ſame place. Lat. 50 deg. 
10 min. N. long. 3 deg. 40 min. E. 

AUFRING, a pariſh of Kalloe bailiwic, and dioceſe of 
Aarhuus, in North Jutland, in Denmark, remarkable for 
a very ſtately marble monument in its church for one 
of the Counts of Scheel. 

AUGE, a ſubdiviſion of Lower Normandy, in France. 
In this territory are fine meadows. 

AUGNA, a ſmall territory in the diſtrict of Inderoen, 
and bailiwic of Drontheim, in the dioceſe of this laſt 
name, in Norway. 

AUGSBURG, in Laa Auguſta Vindelicorum, an Impe- 
rial city of Suabia, in Germany. It is ſituated on the 
Lech and Wardour, and remarkable for its fine town- 
houſe, nearly as ſuperb as that at Amſterdam. Here is 

an eagle of braſs, ſaid to weigh 200 wt. and to have 
coſt about 15,000 German florins, or 7500 crowns z 
holding in its talons a ſcepter finely gilt, It has be- 
ſides very fine public buildings; as the electoral cham- 
bers, rich pictures, ſtatues, —— and a great num- 


der of admirable curioſities, well worth the traveller's | 
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AUGST), in Latin Augu/ta, 


AU 

notice; as its fine ſteeple, the chiming- clock, the ſun- 
dials, the ſtatue of Auguſtus, painting- chamber, the 
water-towers which ſupply the city, the ſecret port 
or einaſ, i. e. inlet, which, through ſeveral iron-doors, 
the mechaniſm of which is clock-work concealed in 
the wall, leads you to the glacis. | 

Augſburg is a ſovereign ſtate, with a large territory 
under its juriſdiction. One half of the burghers are 
Proteſtants, and the other Roman Catholics, who have 
an equal ſhare in its government. At a diet of the 
empire, held here in 1530, the Lutherans preſented 


their confeſſion of faith to the Emperor Charles V. 


from hence called the Augſburg confeſſion, which was 
the occaſion of a twenty years civil war in Germany: 
The ſtreets of Augſburg are longer, wider, ſtraiter, and 
more airy, than thoſe of Nuremburg, Bamberg, Frank- 
fort, Mentz, or Cologne; but not near ſo well-peopled 
as any of them. The houſes are generally of ſtone; and. 
though many of the private ones are built ſolely of 
wood end clay, they are very neat. The Fuggery, or 
that part of the town which was built by the family of 


the Fuggers, is very magnificent; and here. is a princely 


hoſpital, containing 106 houſes in four ſtreets; built 
and endowed by three brothers of this family. 

The Lutherans have a college in Augſburg. which 
is a vaſt ſquare building. It has ſeven claſſes: with a 
public hall and theatre. The Jeſuits have a ſplendid 
college, which, with their church, is full of gilding, 
carving, and painting. They have a fine garden, and 
good library. The Benedictine abbey, called St. Ul- 
ric's, is a vaſt Gothic building, with a cieling reckoned 
the largeſt in Germany ; but the church of St. Croix 
is one of the handſomeſt in Augſburg. The Biſhop 


is one of the eccleſiaſtical ſtates of the empire; but 


has no ſhare in the civil government of the city. The 
cathedral dedicated to the Virgin Mary is a large, 
gloomy, Gothic building, with two ſpires; and the 


iſhop's palace joining to it is another Gothic manſion. *' 


In Augſburg are two arſenals, well- ſtored with arms, 
as the public granaries are with corn. The ſoldiers 
of the garriſon live in ftreets of barracks, like Car- 
thuſian cells. This city has fourteen gates, all of 


iron, very handſome, and ſome adorned with freſco- 


painting, fix Lutheran churches, twenty-four Roman 
Catholic, including the cathedral and convtnts of 
Monks, and four of Nuns. The circuit of the town, 
including the ſuburb of St. James, which takes up a 
fourth part of it, is 8600 geometrical paces. Its for- 
tifications are not conſiderable ; its principal ſtrength 
conſiſting in the fluices on the fide of the meadows, by 
which the low country may be laid under the water of 
the Lech, | 
On the higher fide of the city are ſix ſhapeleſs, high 
bulwarks; but no outworks. The hoſpital of the 
Holy Ghoſt is a noble building, into which patients 


of both the Catholic and Lutheran religion are ad- 


mitted indiſcriminately, attended by their reſpective 
paſtors, and well taken care of. In Augſburg is a 


ſtreet where old cloaths are hung out for ſale, even 


on Sundays. All orders and degrees of perſons in this 
city are diſtinguiſhed by their proper . many of 
which, eſpecially thoſe of the women, are very odd. 
The Three Kings at Augſburg is the moſt ſuperb inn 
in Europe; it has a fine hall. In the plain conti- 
guous to Augſburg are ſeveral hillocks caſt up, like 
thoſe of Saliſbury Mein, ſuppoſed, by Breval, to be ſe- 
pulchral monuments of perſons ſlain in battle here. 
Augſburg lies thirty-three miles N. W. of Munich, 
Lat. 48 deg. 20 min. N. long 11 deg. 5 min. E. 
a 


one of the ſubdiviſions belonging to the government of 
Picardy and Artois, in France. It is ſituated on the 
ſea. be the ſame name is a village, about two leagues 
from Baſil, in Switzerland, from which this laſt village 
had the name of Auguſta Rauricorum. Near it are 
the ruins of an ancient city, which ſeems to have been 
of vaſt 8 and here ſeveral pieces of antiquity have 
found. 


AUGUSTA, a ſmall but well-peopled town of Val di 


Noto, —_— to Moll, in the iſland of Sicily, and 
lower diviſion of Italy. Buſching does not mention it. 


This place has been newly 9 and the peninſula 
3 on 


arge village of Vimeux, 
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on which it ſtands made an iſland, and joined to the 

land by a wooden bridge. It is ſituated on the eaſtern 

coaſt, and on the N. ſide of the bay bearing its 

name. The harbour is large and commodious, ſup- 

poſed to be the ancient Xiphonia, eighteen miles N. 

of 3 Lat. 37 deg. 25 min. N. long. 15 deg. 
O min. E. 

AUGUSTA. or AUSTA, an iſland ſituated in the Adri- 
atic gulph, on the coaſt of Dalmatia, near Ragouſa. 
It is ſubject to Venice, Lat. 42 deg. 35 min. N. long. 
17 deg. 40 min. E. 


AUGUSTA, a fort of Georgia, in North America. It 


is ſituated on the river Savannah, and is a thriving | 


lace, to which the traders with the Indians, from 
South Carolina and Georgia, reſort; and where are 
warehouſes ſtocked with ſuch goods as the Indians 
want, whoſe deer-ſkins, taken in exchange, are ſent 
230 miles down the river to the town of Savannah in 


boats, each carrying about four tons and a half. This 


| 


fort is a great protection to Carolina and Georgia 


againſt any invaders. From it a horſe-road is made to 
the town % Savannah, and to the cantons and villages 
of the Cherokee Indians. . 
AUGUSTENBURG, a princely ſeat about half a mile 
from Sonderburg, a town belonging to the bailiwic of 
this laſt name, in the duchy of Sleſwic, in Denmark. 
It ftands on the old fite of the village of Staffenbul, 
in the pariſh of Ketting. It was. built about the mid- 
dle of the laſt century by Duke Erneſt Gunther, grand- 
fon of Duke John the younger, and is a place o ſome 
note. Before the eaſtlc is a ſmall village, containing 
about forty houſes, which are moſtly inhabited by the 
officers and ſervants belonging to the Prince's court. 
AUGUSTINE, Cape, a promontory of Braſil in South 
America, on the Atlantic ocean, about thirty miles N. 
E. of the city of All Saints, in lat. 8 deg. 48 min. 8. 
long. ES 8 W. : , 
AUGUST , St. a town and fort of America, the capi- 
tal of Spaniſh Florida, and ſituated near the frontiers 
.of Georgia. It has been ſeveral times attempted to 
de reduced by the Engliſh, but without ſucceſs. 
Lat. 30 deg. 5 min. N. long. 81 deg. 10 min. W. 
AUGUST OW, a fine town of Podluchia, a palatinate 
of Bielſk, in Little Poland. It is ſituated on a lake, 
which"takes its name and original from King Sigiſmund 
Au ( 
. de 45 min. N. long. 23 deg. 5 min E. 
AUGWALDSNAES, a famous promontory and feat, 
. which takes name from it in the iſland of Karmen, 
belonging to the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand in Nor- 


way. : 
AVIGLIANO, a little town of Piemont in Upper Italy, 
fituated on a hill with a ruinous caftle, ſeven miles W. 
of Turin. Neither Buſching nor Moll mention it. Lat. 
deg. 40 min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 min. E. | 
AVIGN, N, the ſeat of a vicarate, in the territ of 
Vicentino, a province belonging to Venice, in Upper 
Italy. Under its juriſdiction are eight villages. 
AVIGNON, a ſtate, though not belonging to France, 
but to the Pope, is for the moſt part ſurrounded by 
Provence. This very fine country, eſpecially abound- 
ing in vaſt quantities of corn, wine, and ſaffron, con- 
liſts of the territory of Avignon, and earldom of Ve- 
naiſſin, which muſt not be confounded together. The 
City and territory of Avignon formerly belonged not only 
to the Counts of Thoulouſe, but to thofe of Provence : 
but as various altercations aroſe between theſe two lords, 
the inhabitants made themſelves independent; and they 
continued ſo till the death of the laſt Count of Thou- 
Jouſe. Johanna his heireſs, and the wife of Alphonſus 
Count of Poitiers, brought to him, by virtue of this 
marriage, all the ftates and rights belonging to her : 
wherefore, uniting himſelf with his brother Charles of 
Anjou, who had married the heireſs of Provence, he 
reduced the inhabitants of Avignon to their obedience 
in the year 1251. After Alphonſus's death, his half 
of Avignon fell to Philip the Bold, which he left to 
his ſon Philip the Fair, who in the year 1290 mage a 
| | an of it t6 Charles King of Sicily and Count of 
Provence; ſo that, by virtue of this donation, he be- 
came ſole proprietary of Avignon. In 1348, Johanna, 


us. It lies thirty miles W. of Grodno. Lat. 53 


— 
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| Queen of Sicily and Counteſs of Provence, ſold the city 
and its territory to Pope Clement VI. for 80,000 flo- 
rins. But upon any conſiderable diſpute between 
France and the court of Rome, the former takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of the county and city of Avignon, as happened 

in 1663, 1689, and 1690. 
In Avignon Proper is the city of the ſame name; in 
Latin Auenio. It is ſituated on the E. fide of the 
Rhone, into which here falls the Sorgue, is very well 
built, and ſurrounded with a beautiful wall ot free- 
ſtone; but has no conſiderable trade, eſpecially ſince 
the manufactures of printed linens, by which num- 
bers of the inhabitants ſubſiſted, were prohibited in 
favour of the Eaſt India company, for a ſum of money 
paid to the Pope. The Papal vice-legate commonly re- 
ſides here as governor, in a palace belonging to his 
Holineſs, which ſtands on an eminence. - This is a 
large building of free-ſtone, and ſurrounded with a 
ditch, but it is not regular. The arſenal is a long 
and high-vaulted ſtructure, in which are only ſuch can- 
non as may be uſed on rejoicing-days. The ſupreme 
court of the vice-legate 1s called rota, and an appeal 
lies from it to Rome. Beſides, here is a viguier, or 
bailiff. The old biſhopric here was raiſed to an archi- 
epiſcopal ſee in the year 1475, under which are the Bi- 
ſhops of Carpentras, Cavaillon, and Vaiſon. The ca- 
thedral, which ſtands on the ſame eminence with the 
palace, is not remarkably Jarge. In two contiguous 
chapels are to be ſcen the monuments of Popes Benedict 
XII. and John XXII. and the moſt remarkable curioſity 
in one of them is the chair or throne in which the ſaid 
prelate uſed to fit. In the church of the Celeſtines is 
the monument of Clement VII. the patron-ſaint of which 
is Cardinal Peter of Luxemburg, who was raiſed to 
the red hat-in his 18th year, dicd in his 19th, and after 
his death performed a vaſt many miracles ; which laſt 
are plainly repreſented in the painting ſtill to be ſeen 
in his chapel. In this church a fine chapel, with a mo- 
nument, has been erected to the ſhepherd who is ſaid 
to have built the ne here over the Rhone; 
but which is now in ruins. he moſt conſiderable cu- 
rioſity in the Franciſcan church, is the grave of the 
beautiful and learned Laura, whoſe 2 has 
immortalized by the verſes he made on her, and the at- 
fection he bore her: but it is only covered with an in- 
different ſand-ſtone. Upon repairing this church, in 
the time of Francis I. her grave was opened, in which 
was found a leaden box or coffer with a medal, and 
likewiſe ſome Italian verſes written on parchment, that 
Petrarch had compoſed. Upon this occaſion Francis I. 
took the trouble to make a poem on this Laura, which 
now lies in the ſaid leaden coffer. Here the Jeſuits 
have two houſes, one of which is a fine college. 
At Avignon alſo is an univerſity founded in 1303. 
From the year 1305 to 1377 here reſided ſeven Popes : 
and the Jews have the free exerciſe of their religion 
allowed them here. A court of inquiſition is eſtablithed 
at Avignon; but in no other part of France. It lies 
twenty miles S. of Orange, and the old Chevalier de 
St. George reſided in this city ſome little time. Lat. 

deg. 50 min. N. long. 4 deg. 40 min. E. 
AVILA, City of, belonging to Old Caſtile in Spain, or 
AVILA DEL REY, ſo called on account of the loy- 
alty of its inhabitants to the infant King Alphonſo VIII. 
ainſt his father-in-law Alphonſo VII. This is a pretty 
old and conſiderable town, ſuppoſed to have been an- 
ciently called Aula, Albula, or Albucella. It ſtands 
on a mountain between two large hills; is a large 
place, ſurrounded with a noble wall, on which are 
eighty-fix lofty towers, and ten beautiful gates; alſo 
within are ſeventeen principal ſtreets, according to 
Moll. It is well built, has good houſes, and the belt 
cloth- manufactures. Here alſo is made very fine paper, 
and from hence excellent wool is exported. Its Bi- 
ſhop is under the Archbiſhop of Toledo, and has an 
annual income of 24, ooo ducats. Here are nine pa- 
riſhes, as many monaſteries, ſeyen nunneries, two col- 
leges, nine hoſpitals, cighteen chapels, and a chari- 
table yearly. donative of 10,000 ducats given by the 
City for maintaining E orphans and other needy per- 
ſons. The royal caſtle ſtands on a rock, in the _ 
p 


1 
of the city, and is provided with a gar an 
artillery. 4 year 1726, the diſcarded prime mini- 
ſter Baron Ripperda was brought as a priſoner into 
this place. He was confined here till 1728, when he 
happily made his eſcape. At the foot of the caſtle runs the 
little river Atayda. The old Roman aqueduct, called 
Puente Segoviana, is an admirable ftructure, which is 
carried from one mountain to another about the length 
of 3000 paces ; it reſts on ſeventy-ſix high arches, and 
conliſts of two rows, the one above the other, It goes 
through the ſuburbs, and conveys the water thro' the 
whole city. Here is an univerſity. It lies forty- 
ſeven miles S. E. of Salamanca. Lat. 40 deg. 50. N. 
long. 5 deg. 20 min. W. 5 
VILA, a city, but very much below that title, belonging 
to the government of Quixos, and province of Quito, in 
South America. The number of its inhabitants of 
both ſexes ſcarcely amounts to 300; its houſes are of 
wood, covered with ſtraw. It has alſo a prieſt, whoſe 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction comprehends ſix towns, ſome 
of them in largeneſs and number of inhabitants not in- 
ferior to the city. It is ſituated in lat. 40 min. 8 
and long. 2 deg. 20 min. nearly E. of Quito. 
AVILES, or AVILA, a. ſmall ſmall place of Aſturia 
d' Oviedo, in the province of Aſturias, in Spain: it is a 
ſea- port, near the mouth of the river Nalon on the 
Bay of Biſcay, eight miles S. of Cape de Pinas. Lat. 
deg. 20 min. N. long. 6 deg. 40 min. W. 
AVINGTON, a rectory of Hampſhire, in the gift of 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter. | 
AVINTES, a ſmall place 2 to Porto diſtrict, in 
the province of Entre Douro è Minho, in Portugal. It 
contains one pariſh. IT 
AVIZ, a walled, but now inconſiderable town of Porta- 
legre diſtrict, in Alentejo, a province of Portugal, on 
the river Tagus. It contains only 400 inhabitants ; 
it was once the principal reſidence of the military 
knights of Aviz ; and here are the ruins of the ancient 
friery to be ſeen. It lies fifteen miles S. W. of Porta- 
legre. Lat. 38 deg. 50 min. N. long. 8 deg. 30 
min. W, | | 
AUKBOROUGH, a place near Whitton-brook, in 
' Lincolnſhire, having a Roman road, and was by them 
called Aquis. Their camp here has ſince been called 
Counteſi-aloſe; The Roman caſtle is ſquare, and 300 
feet each ſide, and placed in the N. W. angle of Lin- 
colnſhire, as a watch- tower over all Nottinghamſhire 
and Yorkſhire, The church is of good ſtone, with a 
ſquare tower; but the choir is ruinous, and ſeparated 
by a wooden partition : here are ſeveral relics of the 
_ deluge, as ſea-ſhells, ſubterraneous trees, &c. 
AUKLAND, or BISHOP-AUK LAND, a pleaſant mar- 
ket-town of Durham, twelve miles S. W. of the capi- 
tal of that biſhopric. It is ſituated on the river Were. 
Near it is a ſeat of the Biſhop of Durham, from 
which it has the ſecond appellation : it lies 250 miles 
N. of London. Lat. 54 deg. 40 min. N. long. 1 deg. 


25 min. W. | | 

AULCESTER, or ALCESTER, an old market-town 
of Warwickſhire. - It lies 14 miles S. W. of War- 
wick, and 105 N. W. from London. It appears to 
have been a Roman ſtation from the many gold, braſs, 
and ſilver coins and medals dug up here. Its weekly 
market is on Tueſday, for great quantities of corn; 
its fairs, Tueſday before April 55 May 18, and Octo- 
ber 17, for cheeſe and horſes. The Roman way called 
Ickenild- ſtreet paſſes through this town. Lat. 52 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 1 deg. 50 min. W. 

AULDBY, a little village of Yorkſhire, on the S. fide 
of the river Derwent, where, it is ſaid; ſtood, in the 
Roman times, a city called Derventis, a company cal- 
led Derventienſes having been ſtationed here. 

AULEN, a ſmall imperial city and ſovereign ſtate of 
Suabia, in Germany, thirty miles N. of Ulm. Lat. 
48 deg. 5o min. N. long. 10 deg. 12 min, E. 

AULESCOMBE, a vicarage of Devonſhire, in the gift 
of the Duke of Bedford. | 

AULIS, an ancient ſea-port of Attica, now Livadia, a 
province of European Turkey, on the narroweſt part of 
the ſtreights of Negropont, oppoſite to the iſland of 
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this laſt name. Here the Grecian fleet rendezvouſed 
before they ſailed to the ſiege of Troy. 

AULON. See VALONA, 

AULOT, a ſmall inconſiderable town of Catalonia in 
Spain. It is ſituated on the river Fluvia. 

AUMARLE. See ALBEMARLE, 

AUNAY, a ſmall place of Upper Poitou, in the govern- 
ment of laſt name, in France, with the title of an earl- 
dom. Moll calls it Auneau, and places it in Beauce, 
a ſubdiviſion of Orleanois, and where the Duke of 
Guiſe defeated the Germans who came to the affiſt- 
ance of the Proteſtants in 1587. 

AUNIS, or AUNIX, in Latin Alnifum, or Alnatum, one of 
the governments of France, ſituated on the weſtern ſhore 
of the Bay of Biſcay : on the 8. it is bounded by Sain- 
tonge, on the W. by Ocram, and on the N. and E. by 
Poitou. It is watered by the rivers Charente and Seure ; 
the latter of which riſes in Poitou, is navigable near 
Nort, and afterwards receives the Vendie, which 
is alſo navigable. It has good harbours on the coaſt. 
The foil of the country is indeed dry ; yet it produces 
good grain and great quantities of wine. In its 
iwampy parts are alſo good paſtures. Excellent ſalt is 
made in the falt-marſhes. The country enjoys its own 
forms of laws, and is ſubject to the parliament of 
Paris. The governor has a general-lieutenant and 
ſub-governor under him. It contains the country of 
Bronageais, Oleron, the iſle of Ree, and Aunis Proper. 
The capital is Rochelle. TOS, 

AUNOT, or ANNOT, a little town, and the princi- 
pal place belonging to the viguerie of the ſame name in 
Upper Provence, in France.  - © | 

AVOLA, a marquiſate of Val di Noto in Sicily, and 
lower diviſion of Italy. 

AVON, the name of divers rivers, being the ſame word 
both in Welch and Erſe, for a river. There are two 
Avons which riſe in Wiltſhire : the one under the high 
ridge of hills that are on the N. fide of the great valley, 
dividing N. from S. Wiltſhire, paſſes S. to Ameſbury ; 
then on to Saliſbury, where it is joined by the Willy 
and the Hadder; from whence it runs to Chriſt-church, 
and there empties itſelf into the ſea. The other riſes 
near Malmſbury, runs by Bradford, &c. to Bath, 
where it is. navigable, and continues its courſe till it 
reaches the Briſtol channel. | 

AVON, a river riſing in Leiceſterſhire, runs S. W. 
Warwick, and, continuing its courſe in the ſame direc- 
tion by Everſham, falls into the Severn at Tewkſbury 
in Glouceſterſhire, Era 4x 

AVON, a river of Monmouthſhire in Wales, which, 
after a ſhort courſe ſouth-eaſtwards, falls into the Uſte 
near Caerleon. | of FREE. 

AVON, a ſmall river running through Hamilton-park, 
about eight miles to the S. of laſgow in [35 
land, | 

AVONA, or AVON-MAGH, an iſland lying about a 
mile from the promontory of Kantyr in Argyleſhire, 
in Scotland. It ſignifies in the Highland language, a 
good water or harbour, to which the Danes came with 
their fleets when they were maſters of the weſtern 
iſles. 

AVOO, a ſmall place of Coimbra diſtrict, belonging to 
the province of Beira, in Portugal ; it contains between 
4 and 600 inhabitants, 

AUPS, or AULPS, in Latin Alpes, a viguerie of Dra- 
guignan, a provincial bailiwie belonging to the govern- 
ment of Provence, in France. It has its name from a 
ſmall town, where is the ſeat of a royal court, a little 
bailiwic, and collection of the farms. It has a collegiate 
church and two convents. 

AURACH, or AURAUCH, a little town of Wirtem- 
berg, belonging to Suabia, in Germany; and is the reſi- 
dence of the younger branch of the Wirtemberg-fa- 
mily, fifteen miles F. of Tubingen. Lat. 48 deg. 25 
min. N. long. q deg. 20 min. E. 


AURANA, LAURANA, or VRANA, one of the 


moſt agreeable places in all Dalmatia and Hungarian 
Illyrium ; it ſtands on a lake of the ſame name. Here 
was anciently a rich Benedictine abbey, the revenus 
of which was, in 1217, given to the Kaight Tem- 
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plats, Andrew II. King of Hungary, having 'founded 
a commendary in this place; and at that time it was 
alſo fortified. The ſuburbs are large. It was for a 
long time in the poſſeſſion of the Turks, but was 
taken from them by the Venetians in 1684. | 
AVRANCHES, ABRICANTE, or ABRINE, for- 
merly Legedia and Ingena, a mountain-town of Avran- 
chin, and government of Normandy, in France. It is 
fituated on the river See, It is the ſee of a Biſhop, a 
viſcounty, election, bailiwic, &c. The Biſhop is un- 
der the Archbiſhop of Rouen, has a dioceſe of 180 
pariſhes, a revenue of 15, ooo livres, and pays an 
aſſeſſment of 2500 florins to the court of Rome. Be- 
fides the cathedral, here are three pariſh-churches, a 
convent, hoſpital, college, and ſeminary. At a coun- 


eil held here by order of Pope Alexander III. to take | 


information concerning the murderers of Thomas 
à Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Henry II. King 
of England was obliged to clear himſelf, by oath, of 
the accuſations laid to his charge. It lies twenty-ſix 
miles E. of St. Malo. Lat. 48 deg. 40 min. N. long. 


1 deg. 20 min. W. 
AVRAN CHIN, a territory of Lower Normandy, in the 
government of the latter name, in France. It has corn, 
ruits, flax, and hemp; but very little paſture. On 
the coaſt they make ſalt. 2 
AURAY, a port-town of Brittany, in France, eight 
miles W. of Vannes. Lat. 47 deg. 40 min, N. long. 
2 deg. 25 min. W. | 
AURE. a river of Normandy, in France, which riſes in 
the pariſh of Parfouru, about fix leagues from the ſea, 
and unites itſelf with the Drome, whoſe ſource is in 
the pariſh of the ſame name; but it gradually loſes 
-itſelf, and, as is ſuppoſed, appears again at Port en 
Beffin. - Of the ſame name is another river, which 


falls into the Eure, in this government. 
AURE, a valley of Lower Armagnac, belonging to the 
r 


government of Guyenne and Gaſcony, in France. 
A NGABAD, a large city of India, on this fide 
"the Ganges, in the province of Viſiapour, 140 miles 


S. E. of Surat, in lat. 19 deg. 15 min. N. long. 75 | 
— 2 | 
AURE SIEUX, a little town of Savoy Proper, in the 


upper diviſion of Italy. 

AURETTE, a river of Berry, in France, which falls 
into the Eure. | 
AURICH, in Latin Auricum, the capital of a little diſ- 
trict in the county of Embden, and circle of Weſt- 

halia, in Germany. It was poſſeſſed by the King of 
* on the death of the late Count; but is claimed 
by his Britannic 1 as Elector of Hanover. It 
lies twelve miles N. E. of the city of Embden. Lat. 


8 deg: 40 min. N. long. 6 deg. 50 min. E. | 
av Bil AC, in Latin ' Aureliacum, a town of Upper 


Auvergne, in the government of the latter name, in 


*France. St. Flour conteſts the rank of capital with it. | 


It is fituated in a valley on the river Jordane ; is pretty 
- well-built, and populous ; it gives the title of Count, is 
the ſeat of an election, a provincial court, bailiwic, coun- 

try- diſtrict, and marſhalſea. Here is a caſtle on a high 

rock, a collegiate-church, which is properly a ſecula- 
© rized abbey, whoſe Abbot is Lord of the town, and is 
immediately ſubject to the Pope. Here is a Jeſuits 

college, ao an abbey, and four convents. In Aurillac 
is a manufacture of tapeſtry, both of the low and high 
" warp; alſo of thread or bone laces. It lies ten leagues 

from St. Flour. : 


AURONZO, a ſmall place of Cadore diſtri, in the | 


- marquiſate of 'T revigiana, a province belonging to Ve- 
nice, in Upper Italy. 
AUSBURG. See AucsBuRG., | 
AUSON, a little town and barony of Lower Auvergne, 
in the government of this laſt name, belonging to 
- France. — E | 
AUSING, a town of Bohemia, famous for a ſtrong and 


' * ſweet wine, called poſtzalzky, which is generally thick, 


and keeps only a year; and of it are made not above 
a or fif 4 eads in a ſeaſon. | 

AUST-FERRY, a paſſage from Auſt in Glouceſterſhire 
to Beachley in Monmouthſhire, where the ſea is broadeſt, 
and the bore of the tide formidable. Auſt, though a 


| 


| 
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mean place, has a good neat chapel, with a high tower 
at the W. end decorated with pinacles. 855 
AUSTLE, St. a place in Cornwall, where fairs are 
held on Good Friday, Whitſun-Thurſday, and No- 
vember 10, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few 


hops. 

AUSTRIA, the firſt in rank, and by much the largeſt, 
of all the circles, belonging to Germany, eſpecially 
ſince the kingdom of Bohemia, the duchy of Sileſia, 
and marquiſate of Moravia, are included in it. It con- 
tains the provinces of Auſtria Proper, Stiria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Tyrol, Trent, and Brixen. Thus it is partly 
bounded by Turkey and Sclavonia on the E. Switzer- 
land on the W. Poland and Upper Saxony on the 
N. Bavaria on the N. and W. and the Adriatic ſea 
on the S. 

The ——_— Auſtria Proper has Bohemia and 
Moravia to the N. Hungary, Sclavonia, and Croatia, 
on the E. the territories of Venice to the 8. and Ba- 
varia to the W. It is a plentiful country in corn and 
paſture, and produces better ſaffron than what comes 
from the Indies : but the air, eſpecially in Lower Au- 
ftria, is inſalutary, from noiſome vapours, which cauſe 
agues. Though here is wine ſufficient for conſumption 
and exportation ; yet they have other rich wines. from 

| ar and Italy: ſo that at Vienna are no leſs than 
thirty ſorts. hey are ſupplied with moſt of their 
beef from Hungary. The hazel-hen, or gallina cory- 
lorum, is reckoned a great dainty here. The . 
and other rivers ſupply them with fiſh, particularly 
the ſchieden or Geſacrs 
falmon, and the hanſons, ſomething like a ſturgeon. 

The Auſtrians are naturally proud and haughty ; 
ſuppoſing their nation, as well as their ſovereign, to 
be the firſt in rank in Chriſtendom. The gentry are 
ſo fond of the title of Count, that they ſolicit it as 
eagerlycas if it was a great eſtate, In Auſtria gentle- 
men are ſo common, that ſcarcely any others are to 
be ſeen, eſpecially at Vienna. The burghers' and com- 
monalty mimic their betters as far as they are able. 
No nation in the world may be ſaid to be ſuch epi- 


cures as this, a great many diſhes being ſerved up at 


table, and thoſe well filled; beſides, they have a 
variety of wines at the ſame time: and the people in 
general, on account of their drinking, are called by 
their neighbours ranters and flaggoners. The wo- 
men are rather grand than 1 n dreſs they affect 
finery rather than good taſte ; they are naturally vain, 
and, like all the German women, pretty hired; 
and not ſo fond of gallantry, as of gaming, luxury, 
and grandeur. They concern themſelves no more 
about houſhold affairs than if they were ſtrangers ; 
they know no books but their prayer-books, are ex- 
tremely credulous, and give into al the externals of 
religion. At Vienna the ladies are all fo devout, that 
there are none but what hears at leaſt one maſs a day. 
The women of the ſecond claſs, including thoſe that 
have no titles of honour, diſcover a ſurpriſing air of 
plenty and 3 in their houſes. i 
Though the Auſtrians may be looked upon as the 
very Gaſcons of Germany; yet they are not fo briſk 
as thoſe of France, but much vainer: they however 
prove pretty good ſoldiers. With regard to painting, 
ſculpture, and the curious arts, they are on a much 
better footing with them than the ſciences; the 
wretched ſchool-philoſophy is profeſſed in all the colleges 
of the Jeſuits, and certain rhapſodies compiled without 
taſte or judgment, not at all deſerving the name of 
ſcience. | 
The houſe which bears the name of Auſtria, has 
been in poſſeſſion of the 1 throne upwards of 
oo years, from Albert II. to the late Emperor 
harles VI. who dying the laſt of the male- iſſue, this 
and all its other hereditary countries fell, N of 
the pragmatic ſanction, to his daughter Tereſa Ma- 
ria, Queen of Hungary, and ſpouſe to Francis of Lo- 
rain, the preſent Emperor of Germany. 
The archduchy of Auſtria is divided into three 
wernments. 1. That of Lower Auſtria, under the 
GireQion of the Emperor and privy-council, the regent- 
, council, and the chancery. 2, Inner Auſtria, * 
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ing Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, &c. the tribunals of | 


which are at Gratz. 3. "That of Upper Auſtria, which 
includes Tirol, and the hereditary. countries in Suabia 
and Switzerland, &c. the privy-council for which is 
held at Inſpruck. The capital not only of Lower 
Auſtria, but of all the Queen of Hungary's dominions, 
is Vienna. j 
AUSTERHORN, a place in the eaſtern quarter of Iſ- 
land in Norway. | 1 
AUTHIE, Le, in Latin Ætilia, a river in the govern- 
ment of Picardy and Artois, belonging to France: it 
riſes on the confines of both provinces, and runs into 
the fea between the mouths of the Somme and 
Canche. | 
AUTON, a barony of Little Perche in Lower Orlea- 
nois, and government of this laſt name, in France, 
AUTREE GLISE, a village of Brabant, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, to which the left wing of the French 
army extended, when the Confederates obtained the 
victory of Ramillies in 1706. It lies two miles N. E. 
of this laſt- mentioned place. Lat. 50 deg. 40 min. 
N. long. 4 deg. 50 min. K, | | 
AUTUN, anciently Augu/todunum, and Civitas Æduorum, 
a city of Autunois, in the government of Burgundy, in 
France. It is fituated on a hill upon the river Aroux, 
cloſe to three large mountains. It conſiſts of the up- 
er-town, which is covered by Mount Cenis, of 
the caſtle and lower-town, called Marchand. It is 
the ſeat of a chamber of tenths, a collection, an upper 
and lower bailiwic, a chancery, country-court, mayory, 


foreſt-court, ſalt- magazine, marſhalſea, &c. Its Bi- 


ſhop is a ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Lyons, is 
preſident in the aſſembly of the provincial ſtates of Bur- 
gundy, his dioceſe conſiſts of 611 pariſhes, and 14 


abbeys, with a yearly income of 17, ooo livres; but 


he pays an aſſeſſment of 4080 florins to the court of 
Rome. Here is a cathedral, a collegiate, and twelve 
pariſh churches, with five abbeys, two ſeminaries, 
two priories, a Jeſuits college, ſix convents, and two 

* - hoſpitals. Both in, and eſpecially out of the city, are 
ſeveral antiquities to be ſeen; as the ruins of three tem- 
ples, an amphitheatre, &c. It lies thrirty-two miles 
of Chalons. Lat. 46 deg. 50 min. N. long. 4 


deg. 15. min. E. | 

AUTUNOIS, the territory to which the above-men- 
tioned city of Autun in Burgundy belongs. 

AUTZ, a juriſdiction of Tuckum territory, in the duchy 
of Courland Proper; to it belong Candau probſtey or 
priory, under which are nine princely, and fourteen 
noble, churches. 

AUVEDE LA LESCAUT, a quarter or ſubdiviſion of 
Liſle-caſtellany, and government of French Flanders. 

AUVERGNE, a government in France. This pro- 
vince, which takes its name from the ancient inhabi- 


tants Averni, is bounded on the E. by Forez, on the 


N. by Bourbonnois, on the W. by Limoſin, Quercy, 
and La Marche, and on the S. by Rouergne and Se- 


vennes. Its extent from S. to N. is about forty. 


French leagues, and from W. to E. thirty. It is di- 
vided into Upper and Lower Auvergne: the former 
lies among the mountains; and to the latter belongs 
the large valley of Limagne, through which runs the 
river Allier. Lower Auvergne, of which Clermont is 
the capital, is a very fruitful and pleaſant country, 
abounding very much with wine, grain, paſture, fruit, 
and hemp. It is by far warmer, and more delightful 
and fertile, than the mountainous Upper Auvergne, 
which is extremely cold, and between ſeven and eight 
months of the year covered with ſnow ; though here 
are very good paſture-grounds, well-ſtocked with 
cattle. The ſituation of the mountains cauſes a great 
variety and continual ſhifting of the winds, which 
blow contrary to one another; for which reaſon 
no wind-mills can be erected here. The principal 
rivers in this province are the Allier, the Dor- 
dogne, and the Alagnop ; the latter riſes at Cantal, is 
mY rapid, and but little navigable, running into the 
er. + 

At Pontgiband is a ſilver mine, the profits of which 
do not quit the coſts; and therefore it is not worked. 
3 at Braſſac and parts adjacent are profi- 
. 21. 
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table. There is no province in France has more mi- 
neral ſprings than this. The higheſt mountains of Au- 
vergne are the wget {| namely, Le Pui de Dome, 
Mons Dominans, which is 810 toiſes above the ſurface 
of the earth; Le Cantal, which is 984 fathoms high, 
and Le Mont d'Or, whoſe height amounts to 1030 fa- 
| thoms. The two laſt are covered with curious plants. 
The trade of this country is carried on not only in corn, 
wine, cattle, cheeſe, pit-coals, and- other productions, 
but alſo in manufactures, as all kinds of filk ſtuffs, cloths 
very fine laces, and paper, whieh laſt is rachoned 
the beſt in all Europe: and ſome thouſands of the in- 
habitants get their bread in Spain as labourers. 
Auvergne is an ancient county or earldom, which 
was raiſed to a duchy and peerage in the year 1360. 
But in 1531 it was again united to the crown, a ſmall 
part of the old county excepted, which ſtill bears the 
title of an earldom, and belongs to the ducal houſe of 
Bouillon. The whole country is ſubje& to the arlia- 
ment of Paris; but it has different laws: for in Lower 
Auvergne prevails a peculiar law of its own; but in 
Upper Auvergne they follow the Roman or civil law. 
Here are five large diſtricts and two country bailiwics. 
Under the governor of Auvergne are two general-lieu- 
tenants, and two deputy-governors. 

AUXERRE, in Latin Autiſſioderum, or Autsfiderum, the 
capital of Auxerrois, a ſubdiviſion of the government 
of Burgundy, in France. It is ſituated partly upon a 

* mountain on the Yonne, by means of which river it 


lection of the aids, the ſeat of a provincial court, a 
chamber of tenths, chancery, royal provoſtſhip, a may- 
ory, ſupreme bailiwic, particular diſtri, foreft-court, 
marſhalſea, and ſalt-granary. Its Biſhop is under the 
Metropolitan of Sens; has a dioceſe of 238 pariſhes, a 
yearly income of 35,000 livres, and he pays an aſſeſſ- 
ment of 4400 florins to the court of Rome. His palace 
is a fine ſtrutture. Beſides the cathedral and collegiate 
church, here are eight pariſh-churches, five abbeys, a 
ſeminary, Jeſuits college, fix convents, a commendary 
of the order of Malta, and two hoſpitals. It lies twenty- 
three miles S. of Sens. Lat. 47 deg. 40 min. N. long. 


deg. 35 min. E. 

AUXERROIS, a ſubdiviſion of Burgundy in France, 
It is an earldom and bailiwic, which extends from N. 
to 8. nine French leagues, and from E. to W. about 
five. , It contains ſeveral vineyards. 2-38 

AUXOIS, Le, in Latin Pagus Al:ien/is, a ſubdiviſion of 
Burgundy in France. It alſo comprehends a part of 
Dueſmois, and was formerly an earldom. | 

AUXONNE, or AUSSONNE, the principal place of 
the county of the ſame name, and government of Bur- 
gundy, in France. It lies on the Soane, over which is 
a fine bridge between both Burgundies. The town is 
fortified, has alſo an old ſtrong caſtle, is the ſeat of a 

collection, ſalt-houſe, diſtri, and. particular -govern- 
ment. Here is only one pariſh-church ; but three 
convents, and an hoſpital. - It is ſeven miles W. of 
Dole. Lat. 47 deg. 15 min. N. long. 5 deg. 22 
min. E. | 

AW, or AWON, i. e. a river, running from Lochow, 
a freſh-water lake of Lorn in Argyleſhire, Scotland ; 
and, after a courſe of about fix or ſeven miles, enters 
Lough-Ediff, which falls into the weſt-ſea oppoſite to 
Mull, and abounds with ſalmon. | 

AWAS, or AHUAS, a large city of Khuſeſtan, a pro- 
vince of Perſia. It is fituated on the banks of a little 
river that falls into the Tigris, a little ahove its junction 
with the Euphrates, ſixty- eight miles from Suſter, to- 
wards the W. | 

AWERRI, the capital of a kingdom, and independent 


of the King of Benin Proper, a province of Guiney, in 
| Africa. | 


, AWEYDEN, an eſtate and ſeat of Count Finkenſtein, 


in the general bailiwic of Seheſt, and circle of the latter 

name, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. 6 

AWFORD, or ALFORD, in Lincolnſhire, a market- 
town 5 miles from the ſea, and 107 from London. Its 
market is on Tueſdays ; and it has two fairs, on Whit-- 
ſun- Tueſday, and . 8, for cattle and ſheep. 


See ALFORD. 
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drives a good trade. It is the principal place of a col- 
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AWRE, a living in Glouceſterſhire, in the gift of the Ha- 
berdaſhers company, London. | 

AWRUD, in Latin Auraria, a well-peopled town of 

* Weiſſenburg-county in Tranſylvania, a part of the 

| kingdom of Hungary. It is the principal 8 the 
metal-towns, abounding in mines of gold and ſilver, 
and is the ſeat of the mine- chamber, or chancer. 

AWT HORN, or AW THTON, a vicarage of Yorkſhire, 

in the gift of Lord Caſtleton. 

AX BRIDGE, a neat market-town in Sometſetſhire, 8 
miles N. W. of Wells, and 120 W. from London. It 
is ſituated on the river Axe, and is governed by a 
mayor, bailiff, recorder, &c. Tt has two fairs, March 

| 25) and June 11, for cattle, ſheep, toys, and cheeſe. 

- 'Teafels are more cultivated hereabouts than in any 
other part of England. The church is large, and its 
tower bas two antique ſtatues; one on the K. and the 

ther on the W. fide; with a ring of five bells. 

Here is an alms-houſe, endowed. Lat. 51 deg. 30 


min. N. long. 3 deg. 10 min. W. 
AXEL, in Latin Axelum, a ſmall but ſtrong town of 
Dutch Flanders. It is the principal place of one of the 


four manors between thoſe of Aſſenede and Hulſt, con- 
s her on, ir- villages under its juriſdiction, fourteen 
miles N. of Ghent. Lat. 51 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
Wal, former ſtrong caftle of Scaraborg 
, formerly a ſtron car terri- 
tory in Weſt Gothland, — but now in ruins. 
Dahlberg has a view of it. 
AXFORD, a prebend of Wiltfhire, in the gift of the Bi- 
thop of Saliſbury, 2 | 
AXHOLM, a river iſland in the N. W. part of Lindfay, | 
a ſubdiviſion of Lincolnſhire. It is formed by the 
Trent, the Idle, and the Dun; and ſituated partly in 
this county, and partly in Yorkſhire. It is ten miles 
Tong, and four broad ; yields alabaſter and flax in the 
middle parts. It is a marſhy ſtrip of land; and was 
| 8 a foreſt, as is evident from the great number 
of very large oaks, firs, and other trees, found in it, 
| b the ſecond fort. When it was firſt over- 
Hown is not certain; but it muſt have happened many 
. centuries ago; which is apparent from the depth of 
the marſhes. . 
AXTM, the capital of a country bearing the fame name, 
on the gold-coaſt of Guinea Proper, in Africa. Near 
it is a fort, with a factory called St. Antony, belong- 
ing to the Dutch. It is triangular, and mounts eleven 
pieces of cannon. Under the ſhelter of its guns is a 


populous „ = nor Lat. 5 deg. 4 min. N. long. 4 


_ deg. gd min. W. | 
AXIO OLI, anciently a town fituated in that place 
where the Danube takes the name of Ifter, and in the 
ſangiacate of Siliftre, belonging to Bulgaria, in Turk- 
in Illyrium: but 2 preſent hardly the name of it re- 
mains. mos. | 
 AXMINSTER, a market-town, and an old place, in 
Devonſhire, on the borders of Somerſetſhire and Dor- 
fetſhire, 146 miles from London, and in the weſtern 
road to it, and 22 miles E. from Exeter. This town 
has a conſiderable trade for its kerſeys, druggets, and 
other woollen manufaQtures. Its market is on Satur- 
day, and its fairs on St. Mark's day, April 25, Wed- 
neſday after June and firſt Wedneſday after Sept. 
29, for cattle. * on the river Axe; and King 
Athelſtan the Saxon erected a minſter here, for prieſts 
to pray for the ſouls of thoſe buried in King's- field, 
who had been killed in the bloody battle of Brunaburg, 
in which he defeated the Dancs. It is well ſupplied with 
fh from the coaft-towns in its neighbourhood. 
living is in the gif of the Archbiſhop of York. Lat. 
o deg. 40 min. N. long. 3 deg. 15 min. W. 
SBERG, a ſulphur-mine, or factory, about a mile 
and a quarter from Oerebro, in Eaſt Nericia, a pro- 
vince of Sweden Proper. It is conſiderable for that 
mineral, and yields great profits. From the gravel dug 
here is firſt prepared ſulphur, then vitriol, and laſt of 
all a red ſort of colour. 
AXTORN, a village of North Halland and South Goth- 
land, in Sweden, where the battle of Falkenberg was 
fought in 1565, in which the Danes were defeated by 
the Swedes. N 
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AXUM, or AXUMA, a city of Tigra, or Abiſſinia, 


in Africa, now in ruins. It is ſituated 100 miles W. 
of the Red ſea. Lat. 15 deg. 5 min. N. long. 30 deg. 
4 min. E. e 

AY, in Latin Ageium, a town of Upper Champagne, 
belonging to the government of this laſt name and 
Brie, in . S is ſituated on the Marne; and in 
it is a royal mayory, under the bailiwic of Eſpernay, 

Its neighbourhood produces excellent wine. It lies 
four leagues from Rheims to the S. and oppoſite to 
Eſpernay. 

AY. See Avro. 

AYAMONT, a town of Seville, one of the ſubdiviſions 
of Andaluſia, in Spain. It is ſituated at the mouth of 
the Guadiana, and has a commodious harbour. Near 
it is made good wine, but not ſtrong. It gives the 
title of Marquis to the houſes of Zuniga and Guzman; 

and is eighty-five miles N. W. of Cadiz. Lat. 37 deg, 

min. N. long. 8 deg. 5 min. W. 
AYERVE, anciently Ebellium, a fine village of Aragon, 


in Spain. . | 
AYETA, a little place .of the Hither Calabria, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and lower diviſion of Italy. 
AYLESBURY, a manor royal parcelled out by the 
Conqueror under the tenure of finding litter or ſtraw 
for the King's bed-chamber, three eels in winter, and 
three green geeſe in ſummes, Here are made laces and 


edgings. The Prebend of Ayleſbury is in the gift of 
the Bi of Lincoln. See —.— . 
AYLESFORD, a vicarage of Kent, in the gift of the 
Dean and Chapter of Rocheſter. 
AYLMISTER, a vicarage of Herefordſhire, in the gift 
of the King, or Lord Keeper. | 
AYMOUTH, EYMOUTH;, or HAYMOUTH, a 


town of the Merſe, in Scotland, with a ſmall har- 

bour, on the German ocean, fix miles N, of Berwick. 

It is a — fiſhing-town; and here is plenty of 

e 5s deg. 50 min. N. long. 1 deg. 50 
min. W, | © al 

AYNESFORD, a rectory of Kent, in the gift of the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | | 

AYTON, a little town of the Merſe or ſhire of Ber- 
wick, in the 8. divifion of Scotland. It ftands on the 
bank of the Ay, with a ruinous church, and un- 


AYX, or AIX, an ifland of France, at the mouth of 


the Charente, in the territory and government of 
Aunis. It lies eleven miles W. of Rochfort, in the 
Bay of Biſcay; and is about five miles in circuit. It 
was taken by the Engliſh in 1757, when it had a 
fort, eight mortars, and thirty s, with a gover- 
nor, and a garriſon, conſiſting of 600 men: the works 
were deſtroyed, and the place pillaged by the Engliſh. 
It produces grapes, which make an indifferent ſort of 
wine; of both which we took all their ſtock, and 
ſtripped the prieſt of the pariſh. It is thought, that if 
this and the Iſle de Madame were properly fortified, 
they would render Rochfort the moſt ſecure ſea-port 
beloning to France. | 

AZAMBUJA, a place of Santarem diſtri, in Portu- 

ſe Eſtremadura. It belongs to Count Val de Reys. 

AZAMBUJEIRA, a run in the laſt-mentioned diſ- 
trict and province. It belongs to Count Soure. 

AZ AMOR, once one of the moſt conſiderable cities of 
Ducala, a province of Africa, ſituated on the gulph of 
the ſame name, formed by the mouth of the river Om- 

mirabi. It was very populous, and had an excellent 
fiſhery, when the Portugueſe ſeized upon the place, 
which, after five years poſſeſſion, they demoliſhed and 
abandoned in 1513. I[t ftands about thirty leagues 
S. W. of Sallee, and ſeven W. of Mazagan. Lat. 33 


deg. N. long. 7 deg. 45 min. W. 

AZEM, ASEM, or IC M, a kin contiguous 
to that of Ava, in India, beyond the Ganges, in Aſia. 
It is bounded by independent Tartary and Boutan on the 


N. by Tipra on the S. by part of China on the E. and by 
Mogul on the W. It is ninety German leagues from 
N. E. to S. W. and about forty where broadeſt. This 
is one of the beſt countries in Aſia, producing all the 
neceſſaries of life, beſides mines of gold and ſilver, 
ſteel, lead, iron, the beſt of gum- lacque, and ſtore - 
coat 


A 2 0 


coatſe ſilk, which, though gloſſy, ſoon frets. Dog's 
fleſh is fold in their markets as the greateſt 
They have very good grapes, of which, when dried, they 
make aqua vitz. They make good falt of the green 
ſcum on their ſtanding waters, after being dried and 
burnt, and the aſhes boiled. They make another ſort 
from the aſhes of the leaves of Adam's fig-tree ; and of 
the ſame aſhes they make a lee, which renders their filk | 
as white as ſnow; but they have no great plenty of theſe 
leaves. The King requires no ſubſidies ; and, tho” he is 
proprietor of the mines, employs none to work in them 
but ſlaves : fo that the reſt of his ſubjects live at eaſe, 
each having four wives. Both ſexes have generally a 
d complexion ; but thoſe who live in the moſt 


hern patts are ſwarthy, and not fo ſubject to wens 


in their throats as in the north. They have pendants 
of gold or ſilver at their ears. Both ſexes wear their 
hair as long as poſſible, and are naked all except their 
pudenda; with a cap on their heads. They wear 
bracelets, which, when a man dies, are buried with 
him. They fuffer no gold to be exported ; hut make it 
up into ingots, which paſs in trade. They have ſilver 
pieces of two ſhillings value: and great quantities 
of their lacque are exported to China and. Japan, 
for varniſhing cabinets, &c. Its capital is Kemme- 
roofe, or Guerguen, 8 | 


AZEITAS, an inconfiderable place, in an audience of | 


the ſame name, in Portugueſe Eftremadura. 
AZEITE, a mean place belonging to Pinhel diſtrit, in 
Beira, a province of Portugal. : 
AZERE. See PiNHEIRO. * 
AZERGUE, a ſmall river of Lyonnois, a government 


of France. 

AZEVEDO, a ſmall diſtrict of Vienna, in the province 
of Entre Douro è Minho, in Portugal. 

AZINCOURT. See AGiNcovuRT. 

AZOF. See A$0PH. 5 

A200, the burying-place of the Kings of Aſem, in 
India, beyond the Ganges, in Aſia. In the temple, 

where they are buried with the idol they adored, is 
ſtore of gold, ſilver, and other treaſure, depolited in 
the vaults : for though they think that the good have 
lenty of all neceſſarles in the other world, yet they 

ieve, that the wicked ſuffer hunger and other mi- 

feries ; for which reaſon, not having fo high an opi- 


dainty; | 


„ 
nion of the ſanctity of their monarchs | 
riches with them, as well as their principal oy 2 
- ficers, elephants; camels; hounds; & c. which they 
believe will ſerve them in the other world; A notion 


. prevails in this country; that from hence the Chineſe 
ſtole the invention of guns and powder. 


AZORES, iſlands belonging to Portugal, in the Atlatitic - 
ocean, and ſituated between Africa and America: they 


are alſo called Terceiras; and the Flemiſh iſles; The 
firſt name they take from Anſer (a gooſe), on account 
of the great number of devouring birds, like gooſe- 
hawks, _— and faulcons; which were found here 
upon the firſt diſcovery of them: the ſecond, from the 
principal iſland, which is called Terceira; and the 
third name from the Flemings, who diſcoyered them 
much about the ſame time as the Portugueſe did; The 
whole number of theſe iſlands is nine; namely; Santa 
Maria, S. Miguel, Terceira, S. George; Gracioſa; Fayal, 
Pico, Flores, and Coryo, They are ſometimes called 
the Weſtern iſlands, as lyin of Europe; between 
lat. 36 and 40 deg. N. and between long. 25 and 33 


deg. W. Belides the above - mentioned, are ſome other 


ſmaller iſlands; particularly one, which Kercher fays 
ſtarted out of the ſea, in the year 1638; like that of 
Santorino in the Archipelago The Tarceira iſlands 
are diſcovered a great way off (Frazier ſays about 
thirty leagues), by a high mountain called the Pico; 
or Peak of Azores. All theſe iſlands enjoy a very clear 
ſky, and ſalubrious air; they are extremely fertile in 


corn, wine, and variety of fruits; and they breed large 


quantities of cattle. They are expoſed to violent 
earthquakes, as well as the vehement agitation of the 
2 which ſurround them, ſometimes cauſing vaſt 
Mage. f N 
AZUAGA, a little town of Spaniſh Eſtremadura. It 


has a ſtrong caſtle, and is a commendary of ths order 


of Santiago. 75 8 
AZUL, Rio, i. e. the Blue river, in California, in 
North America. Father Kaino paſſed from this coun- 
try into New Mexico, without croſſing any other 
water than this, in lat. 35 deg. N. | 
AZURARA, a diſtrict of Viſeu, belonging to the pro- 
— * Beira, in Portugal. It comprehenda thirteen 
pariſhes. 
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A AB. See BABELMANDEL., 
2 BABA, one of the largeſt lieutenancies of Guaya- 
A . quil; in South America, reaching to the ſkirts of 
the Cordillera, or Anga Marca mountains. It belongs 
to the juriſdiction of Latacunga. Beſides the principal 
town of the ſame name, where the Corregidor's de- 
- puty continually reſides, it has other towns annexed to 
it, ſo as to be under one prieſt. Formerly the river 
Baba, which ran cloſe to this town, by a canal being 
- cut for watering a cocoa-plantation, has ever ſince in- 
clined more to this laſt courſe, than to its original 
-, channel, and could not be ftopped : fo that it now 
runs ſome diſtance from the town. In this diſtrict 
abounds the cocoa-tree, which is generally no leſs than 
eighteen or twenty feet high. 
BABA. See Tomi. a 
BABADAGI, a town of Bulgaria, in European Tur- 
key, remarkable for the large eagles in its — 7 
hood; from which the bowyers throughout Turkey and 
Tartary are furniſhed with feathers for their arrows ; 
though only twelve quills, and thoſe from the tail, can 
be uſed for this purpoſe : and they commonly coſt a 
dollar each. | x 
BABASZEK, in Latin Babina, a ſmall town of Altſohl 
- county, and circle on this fide the Danube, in Lower 
Hungary. It has arable lands belonging to it, 
and Count Bereny is its proprietor. 
BABELMANDEL, BABMANDEL, or BAB, a ſmall 
* iſland at the entrance from the Indian ocean into the 
Red ſea in Aſia: it gives name to the ftreights here; 
and is fituated in lat. 12 deg. 10 min. N. long. 44 


deg. 30 min. E. 
BABENTHAL, a vill 
Kron-weiſſenburg, in 
of France. | 
BABOCSA, or BABOTSA, anciently a very ftrong 
caſtle of Simeghi _ belonging to the circle be- 
ond the Danube, in Lower 8 .. It was taken 
y the Turks in 1555, but the Imperialiſts retook and 
demoliſhed it the ſucceeding year. After three years 
time it was repaired by order of King Ferdinand, but 
abandoned in 1566, which the Turks took poſſeſ- 
fion of in 1595; but was again taken from them in 
the -year 1600. - At preſent it has no garriſon. - 
BABYLON, the ancient capital of the empire bearing 
its name, of Chaldea in Aſiatic Turkey. It was ſitua- 
ted on both ſides the Euphrates, and once one of the 
moſt opulent cities in the world, near the place where 
the tower of Babel was begun. Its ancient ſtate is 
very much celebrated in Scripture, where are expreſs 
. prophecies of its dreadful overthrow. This city was re- 
edified and enlarged by Simiramis, Ninus's widow and 


in the priory or probſty of 
wer Alſace, now a government 


" ſucceſſor. Its walls, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
were about forty-ſix miles in compaſs, fifty fathoms 
high, and had breadth enough to admit fix chariots 


a-breaſt. They were defended by 250 large towers. 
The Euphrates ran through the middle of the city ; 
and on each ſide of the river was a magnificent palace, 
which had a communication by means of a ſubterrane- 
ous paſſage under the river, as well as by a ſtately 
bridge over it. She alſo built a noble temple to Jupiter 
or Belus, of a prodigious height, on the top of which 
were Coloſſian ſtatues, weighing 1000 talents each, and 40 
feet high. Nebuchadnezzar afterwards much improved 
both city and palace, on which account he boaſted, 
© Dan. iv. But the moſt admirable curioſity here was the 
| 8 or hanging gardens, deſervedly celebrated 


by. 


antiquity, They were raiſed to a prodigious- 


+; ASC 


height, by arches over one another, and planted with 
trees producing the fineſt fruit. It was taken by Cyrus 
and Alexander: the former by cutting channels to turn 
the water of the Euphrates, entered the place in the dead 
of night: the latter, after gaining the victory over the 
Perſians at Arabella, the city readily opened her gates 
to him, where he found 200,000 talents of gold; and 
here he died. Now a poor village ſtands on its anci- 
ent ſite, and nothing remains but the ruins of its mag- 
nificent ſtructures. At a ſmall diſtance are ſhewn the 
foundations of the tower of Babel, which ſeems to 
have been half a league in diameter, but full of ſer- 
pents, infectious reptiles, and poiſonous” inſets. Be- 
ſides, the neighbouring country, once famed for its fer- 
tility, is now reduced to a mere deſert that cannot be 
\ tilled. Babylon is imagined to have been the ſeat of 
mers, and ſuppoſed to have ſtood in lat. 32 deg, 

LH * . 44 deg: E. or 1 | 

„a large city in ſuppoſed to have 
ſtood on the. — Df fits of Grand Cairo. 

BACA, a ſmall river of Portugueſe Eſtremadura. 

BACA, or BAZ A, anciently Ba/ti, the capital of the 
Baſtitani, an old, and pretty large town of Granada, 
in Spain. It lies in the valley called Hoya de Baca, 
on the river Guadalentin, and dioceſe of Guadix. It 
is walled, has four gates, and an old caſtle. It con- 
tains three pariſhes, one a collegiate, with five mona- 
ſteries, as many nunneries, an hoſpital. King 
Ferdinand took it from the Moors in 1489. Its neigh- 
bourhood produces wine, grain, flax, and hemp. It 
lies thirty-five miles N. W. of Almeria. Lat. 37 deg. 
30 min. N. long. 3 deg. 6 min. W. | 

BACANO, a ſmall place belonging to the province called 
St. Peter's Patrimony, in the ecclefiaſtic ſtate, and 
middle diviſion of Italy. Here the Papal chamber has 
good ſulphur-works. It gives its name to a lake, from 
which the river Varca iſſues, which was anciently 
called Cremera, and famous for the defeat of the Ro- 
man Fabii. 

BACAR, or BAKAR, one of the midland provinces of 
Indoſtan, in the Eaft Indies, in Aſia. It is bounded 
on the N. by Jamba; on the W. by Dehli; on the 
E. by the Ganges; and on the S. by Sanbal. Its 
quota of forces is 4000 horſe, and 8ooo foot, with a 
revenue of 300,000 1. Sterling. 

BACARA, a caſtellany, in the government of Metz, 
the profitable lordſhip of which belongs to the Biſhop 
of this laſt name ; but the ſovereignty of it to the Duke 
of Lorrain. | 

BACARACH, or BACCHARACH, a ſmall town in 

the bailiwic of the ſame name, in the palatinate of 
the Rhine, in Germany, and ſubje& to the Elector. 
It is ſituated on an aſcent near the W. ſhore of the 
Rhine. The wine in theſe parts is excellent. The 
town is commanded by the caſtle of Staleck. And on 
the fide of the river next the town is Holy-iſland, 
where a toll is exacted. It lies ten miles E. of Sinne- 
ren, and eighteen W. from Mentz, Lat. 50 deg. 3 
min. N. long. 7 deg. 5 min. E. 

BACARDO, a large village of Riviera di Ponente, or 
the weſtern part of the Genoeſe dominions on the 
continent, and upper diviſion of Italy. 

BACASERAI, or BASCHASARAY,-+ in Latin Bacca- 
ſara, the capital of Crim Tartary, in European Tur- 
key, and the ſeat of the Chan. It ſtands on the Ka- 
barta, which runs through it, The neighbouring 
country is pleaſant, having gardens, orchards, bath*, 
&c, Here is a moſque, where the Chans are _ 


; 
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In 1736 the Ruſſians took it from the Turks. Ir lies 
" ſixty miles S. of Precop. Lat. 45 deg. 15 min. N. 
long. 35 deg. ro min. E. | $5.26 
BACEDI, ACCIAIM, a port-town of Cambaiaz in 

the hither peninſula of India, in Aſia, belonging to 

the Portuguele, in lat. 19 deg. 20 min. N. long. 72 
eg 10 min. E. 5 
BACHIAN Iſle, one of the Molucca or Clove iſlands be- 
longing to the Dutch in Aſia. It lies under the equi- 
noctial, and in long. 125 deg. 5 min. E. 


BACHMUT, a town belonging to a diſtrict of the ſame | 


name, in the government of Woronez and Aſow, in 
European Ruſſia. It ſtands on the river Bachmut; 

dy upon an eminence os its weſtern ſhore, and 
partly upon a plain on its eaſtern fide: the former is 
covered by a citadel ; and beſides, both are fortified. 


For the defence of the ſalt-works of this country, the | 


Imperial ſalt-chamber maintains one battalion of regu- 
lar infantry, and a company of coſſacs, conſiſting of 
 x00'men. The parts between Donez, Don, the Pa- 
| Jus Mceots, Mius, and Kalmius, not only ſurpaſs all 
the land of Little Ruſſia in goodneſs, but have alſo ſe- 
veral ſigns of ore. | EI 
BACHTA, a river of Aſiatic Ruſſia, joining its waters 
with the Jeneſei on the right. 
BACKEFORD, a rectory of Glouceſterſhire, in the 
git of the Dean and Canoys of Chriſt-church, Ox- 
ford. wh. -. | 
BACOLA, a town of Bengal, in the Mogul empire, and 
Eaſt Indies, in Aſia, which the Sanſons place under the 
tropic of Cancer. The houſes here are fair and high, 
the ſtreets large, and the people naked, except a linen 
wrapper about their middle. The women wear filver 
chains and rings about their necks, legs, and arms; 
and the poorer ſort have them of ivory or copper. 
BACSFALVA, a large village of Vaik juriſdiction, in 
the circle on this fide the Danube, in Lower Hungary. 
Here is a famous Franciſcan convent, to which fre- 
quent pilgrimages are made, x 
BACTRIA, or BACTRIANA, a province of ancient 
Perſia, on the N. E. part of the preſent Uſbeck Tar- 
| „and the Perſian province of Chorazzan, the na- 
tive country of the late Kouli Khan, or Shah Nadir, 
who, after aſcending the throne of Perſia, and ſubdu- 
ing the Great Mogul, was lately cut off in an inſur- 
.  rection of his own ſubjects. The Bactrians were the 
beſt ſoldiers in the world, but rough and brutal, with- 
cout any of the politeneſs of the Perſians ; and they are 
much addicted to aſtrology, One of their moſt conſi- 
derable towns was Bactra. 8 
BACTRUS, one of the ancient names of the river Amou 
artar \ 


in . f | 2 
BADAJOZ, a city, and the capital of Spaniſh Eſtrema- 


dura, and a frontier-town againſt Portugal. It ſtands 
upon an eminence, , on the S. ſide of the Guadiana ; 


and is divided into the upper and lower town. It is 


not a large place; but has good houſes, pretty broad 
ſtreets, fine churches, ſome convents, and a Jeſuits ool- 
lege. The Biſhop, who has a yearly income of 16,000 
ducats, is a ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Santiago. 
Its fortifications are antique ; but it has ſome modern 
. out-works, a caſtle fortified in the modern taſte, called 
St. Michael; and on the further fide of the river the 
caſtle of St. Chriftoval, which particularly covers the 
old Roman ſtone- bridge over the river, that is 700 

paces long, 14 broad, and is quite ſtraight. In the 
time of the Romans this town was called Colonia Pa- 
cenſis, and Pax Fulia, or Pax Auguſta, which laſt name 
the Moors corrupted into Bax Auges, out of which 
was at laſt formed Badajaz. In the years 1658 and 
11705 it was unſucceſsfully beſieged by the Portugueſe : 
in the latter ſiege they were in conjunction with ſome 
of the confederates. The neighbouring country is ex- 
tremely fruitful, and its flocks of ſheep yield very fine 
Wool. It lies 12 miles E. of Elvas, and 180 S. W. 
of Madrid. Lat. 38 deg. 45 min. N. long. 7 deg. 20 


min. W. 


BADELONA, or BADALON, a ſmall town of Cata- 
lonia in Spain, with a fortreſs, on the Mediterranean. 
It lies ten miles E. of Barcelona, where K. Charles III. 

and Lord Peterborough landed, when, in the year 1704, 


NY 21. 
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ſovereignty. - 


B AD 
they laid ſiege to the laſt mentioned city. Lat. 41 deg. 
12 min. N. long. 2 deg. 20 min. E. 


and narrow ſtrip of ſand, 


about half a mile from Weſterahs, a town of Weſt- 


mannia in Sweden Proper, upon which the Danes 


were defeated in the year 1521; 


BADEN, a Marquiſate belonging to the circle of Sua- 


bia, in Germany. It is divided between two Princes 
of the ſame family, namely; Baden and Dourlach. 
The former, who is alſo called Baden-hochberg; or 
Baden-baden, is Roman Catholic ; and the latter, Ba- 
den-dourlach, is Lutheran. This country, one of the 
fineſt in Germany, extends along the eaſtern banks 

of the Rhine, between the Briſgaw and the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, oppoſite to Alſace, with the Palatinate on 
the N. the Black foreſt on the E. Alſace on the W. 
and Switzerland on the S. to which it paſſes on a little 
below Philipſburg on the N. in a narrow tract, except 
where it is ſeparated by the Briſgaw; It is near ſixty 
miles long, and twenty broad; and is very populous, 
abounding in corn and wine, but eſpecially hemp, 
which they ſell to the Dutch and Flemmings. 

Here are ſeveral free- ſtone quarries; and marble of 
all colours: and in Sponheim they have agate, which 
is poliſhed and exported; It is beſides full of villages 
and fine gardens. © They have ſeveral woods of chef: 
nut, where are large herds of ſwine, The Rhine, 
Entz, Wurb, Phints, &c. yield plenty of fiſh, as the 
chaces and parks do of veniſon and fowl. But the moſt 
conſiderable gain of the inhabitants ariſe from their 
baths and mineral ſprings, from which the principal 
towns take their names. The people; who are 2 
ſoldiers, are greatly civilized, from the reſort of ſtran- 
gers to their baths. By the treaty of Munſter, the 
two branches act by turns in the general diet of the 
empire, and circle of Suabia. 

The eſtates of Baden- baden are; 1. the upper mar- 
quiſate, containing the baronies of Baden, Beinheim, 
Buhil, Gravenſtein, Ettlingen, Sultzberg, Stolhoffen, 
Radſtadt, and Molberg; 2. part of the county of Eber- 
ſtein; 3. half of the: county of Sponheim; 4. the lord- 
ſhip of Uſenbers; 5. nine towns in Bohemia, which 
came to them by marriage; 6. the county of Guntz- 
berg, betwixt Ulm and Augſburg, and the fort of 
Keil: the two laſt of which were given by the Ems 
peror to Prince Lewis of Baden, as a reward for his 

at ſervices; but by the treaty of Baden in 1714 the 
latter of theſe places was reſtored to the Emperor. 
The Margrave however enjoys the profitable part of its 


The eſtates of Baden-dourlach, nearly equal to the 
former, are, 1. the lower marquiſate of Baden, con- 
taining the towns of Dourlach, Pfortzeim, Gotſbach, 
&c, 2. the marquiſate of Hochberg; 3. the * 4 
viate of Sauſenberg; 4. the lordſhip of Roetelen, 
den-weiler, and Muhlberg. | 

The two Princes are abſolute, and lay taxes even 
without aſſembling the ſtates. The Prince of Dour- 
lach has always ſome forces on foot: and the revenues 
of both being almoſt equal, may amount to about 
80,0001, each per annum. - 

The marquiſate of Baden-baden lies on the Rhine, 


S. W. from that of Baden-dourlach, and comprehends 


ſix bailiwics ; but is not ſo large as the other. Its 
principal place is 


BADEN, in Latin Bada, and anciently Therme Inferiares, 


to diſtinguiſh it from Baden in Switzerland. It is fa- 
mous for its baths, the number of which is reckoned to 


be about 300. They paſs thro? ſalt, allum, and brim- 


ſtone ; and are reckoned ſpecificin the cramp or gout ; 
for which, and other nervous diſorders, they are much 
frequented. The town ſtands upon hills, on a rocky 


| owe The Prince has a palace here, with a well- 


ortified caſtle on a riſing- ground. It lies twenty miles 


N. of Straſburg. Lat. 48 deg 40 min. N. long. 4 deg. 


8 min. E. A 


BADEN, in Latin Aque Pannonte, or Therme Auftriace, 
a place belonging to the circle of Auſtria, in Germany, 


much reſorted to for its natural baths; Ir is a near, 
little, walled-town, on a plain, at the foot of a rid 


of hills, which are the excurſions of Mount Cenius. 
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Wichin the town are two baths, five without the walls, 
and two beyond the riyulet Swechet: but none of theſe 


baths are ſo hot as the King's or Queen's baths in So- 
merſetſhire. They are recommended by the German 


phyſicians for the head-ach,: maladies in the eyes and | 


cars; and, if drank in time, for the gout, dropſy, and 
other chronical diſtempers. The beſt bathing-times 
are reckoned in June, July, Auguſt, and September. 
It lies fifteen miles S. of Vienna, and is ſubject to the 
bhouſe of "qa Lat. 48deg. 20min. N. long. 16 deg. 
Soe. f 
BADEN, County of, in Switzerland, in Latin Comitatus 
Badenſis. It is ſituated between the northern extremi- 
ties of Berne and Zurich, extending on one ſide to the 
place where the Aar falls into the Rhine; and on the 
other, to ſome villages. beyond this laſt river. It is 
- | watered with three navigable rivers, the Limmat, 
- Ruſs, and Aar; has a 74 good ſoil, producing 
grain, and other fruit, and along the Limmat wine 
in ſeveral places. In the. chain of mountains from 
. ; Cappelerhof to Endingen are iron-mines. The inha- 
bitants are. Proteſtants: and Papiſts. By the treaty of 


peace in 1712, at the concluſion of the war between 


; the Proteſtant and Popiſh cantons, this whole country 
Was yielded to Zurich and Berne. Its capital is 

BADEN, in Latin Bada, Aque Heluetiæ, Caſtellum Aqua- 
rum, or Vicus Ther marum, alſo Upper Baden, in contra- 


diſtinction from that of the ſame name in Suabia. The 


-- baths here were famous almoſt as early as our Saviour's 
time, according to Tacitus. The baths are about three 
quarters of a mile below the town. The waters are 
for drinking, as well as bathing, and recommended 

r the cure of all diſt s. Baden ſtands between 
two very high hills, on both ſides the river. Here are 
two churches, and the place for the general diet of the 
cantons. » The harbour on the river 1 the town, 
but the cuſtoms: to Berne and Zurich. The governor 
or bailiff is the principal. In favour of the women 
here, it is always an article in the marriage- ſettlements, 
that they ſhall go to the baths of Baden every ſeaſon. 
In the neighbourbood are ſeveral orchards and vine- 
ff puns but their wine is not It lies fourteen 
W. of Zurich city. Lat. 47 deg. 35 min. N. long. 


BAD H, in Latin Badenncha, a large diſtrict of the 
North Highlands, belonging to the ſhire of Inverneſs in 
Scotland. It is bounded by the laſt on the N. by Mur- 
y on the E. by Athol onthe S. and by Lochaber on the 
W. Templeman makes its forty- nine miles, 
and its breadth twenty-two. In it is no place of con- 
- ſequence, except the village near the fort; which laſt 
was taken and demoliſhed by the rebels in the year 
1745. The laird af Mackintoſh has a conſiderable part 
of his eſtate in this country; and accordingly ſeveral 
af his clan reſides here, particularly a very powerful 
branch, the Macpherſons under the laird of Cluny, who 
has here a niahfion-houſe of the ſame name. He is mar- 
. ried to the only daughter of the late Simon Lord Lovat. 
Mackintoſh of Borkam has-a ſeat here called Retz, in 
which he reſides. This is à cold, and moſtly moun- 
tainous e en the ſoil not very fertile. 
. abounds with deer and other 
from Inverneſs towards Edinburgh is at Aggymore in 
this country, and à pretty commodious, tho thatched 
inn, with plenty of proviſions conſidering the ſituation. 
1 is almoſt divided into two parts by the river 
Spey, which is here a conſiderable volume of water; 
tho its ſource in one of the mountains of Athol is very 
mall, and comes tumbling down in filver threads from 
the ſteep brow of a mount. 
BADEN WEH LER, me chief town of the lower mar- 
quiſate of Baden, in Suabia, in Germany, lying S. of the 
\Briſgaw, It has ſeveral hot baths; but they are not 
reckoned to bel of ſuch virtue as thoſe of the city of 
Baden. The waters are both drank and bathed in. It 
is ſituated about a league from the Rhine, fiſteen miles 
.» from Bafil on the 8. 1 Brifac — N. 
in lat. 4 deg. 40 min. N. long. g:deg. 30 min. E. 
BADIS, 2 of Ne 1 1 ect to Ruſſia. 
Buſching calls it Padis, and ſays it was anciently a 
.. caſtle and convent; but celan is only a gentle- 
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man's ſeat. It lies twenty-five miles W. of Revel, 


Lat. 50 deg. 15 min. N. long. 23 deg. 10 min. E. 

BADMINTON; a place in Wilihirs, remarkable for 
nine caves, all in a row, but of different dimenſions : 
the leaſt four feet wide, ſome nine or ten long ; ſup- 
poſed from the ſpurs, pieces of armour, &c. formed 
therein, to be the tombs of ſome warriors, either Ro- 
mans, Saxons, or Danes. i 

BADMINTON, a place in Glouceſterſhire, noted for 
cylindrical and ſpherical ſtones, almoſt as large as can- 
non-balls, found in its fields. At Badminton Magna 
is a noble ſeat of the Duke of Beaufort, the com- 
pleateſt in the kingdom ; in whoſe gift is the vicarage 
of Badminton Magna, as alſo the chaplainry of Bad- 
minton Parya, in this county. 

BADOW MAGNA, a vicarage of Eſſex, in the gift 
of Lord Viſcount Fermanagh. | 

BADSWORTH, a rectory of Yorkſhire, 
the Earl of Derby. 

BAEZA, 1 Vatia, a city of Jaen, a ſubdiviſion 
of Andaluſia in Spain. It is a pretty conſiderable town, 
ſituated on a hill upon the Guadalquivir. And it has 


in the gift of 


a ſmall —— which was founded- in the year 
1533, with the fee of a Biſhop. It lies forty miles N. 
E. of Granada, in lat. 37 deg. 40 min. N, long. 3 


deg. 15 min. E. 
BAEZA, the capital of the government of Quixos, be- 
longing to Quito and Peru, in South America; tho 
long the reſidence of the governors, till remains very 
ſmall. But now it has declined extremely, conſiſtin 
only of eight or nine thatched houſes, with about twenty 
inhabitants of all ages. It is annexed to the pariſh of 
PapallaQta, where the prieſt reſides, as does the gover- 
nor of late at Archidona. | 
BAFWEN, one of the principal inland lakes of Suder- 
mannia, in Sweden Proper. It contains- about 100 
iſlands. 5 | Abe. | 
BAFFERTON, a vicarage of Yorkſhire, in the pift of 
his Mas or Lord Keeper. | | 
BAFF IN's- 75 a gulph of North America, communi- 
cating with Davis's ſtreights. It lies to the N. of this 
laſt, and of North Main, or "James's iſland. It takes 


its name from one Baffin, an Engli „ho diſco- 
vered it in the year 1622, as de was attempting a 
North- weſt paſſage into the Pacific or great South Sea. 
It runs from Cape Farewell in W. Greenland. At 


- the extremity of it, which is _ lat. 78 deg. N. 
is Sir Thomas Smith's bay, the furtheſt hitherto 
known, where are the largeſt whales. The whole ex- 
no * between the parallels of lat. 60 and nearly 

O de U f ; / » 5 * » 
BAGA, ancicntly Bergufia, a ſmall place of Catalonia, 
in Spain. It is ſituated between high mountains on 


the river Llobregat. | 
BAGDAT, formerly the ſeat of the Abiſſinian Caliphs, 
no the capital of Iracaarabic, or the ancient Chaldea, 
in Aſiatic Turkey. This country is reckoned 120 
leagues long, and eighty broad; though great part of 
it is very poorly inhabited. It includes ſeveral diſtricts, 
and is one of the moſt impottant governments in the 
Ottoman empire. The city is ſituated on the E. fide 
of the Tigris, on the banks of which it extends about 
two miles. It was built on the ruins of the ancient 
Seleucia, near the year of our Saviour 760. The go- 
vernment of the Caliphs' being extinct, the city was 
united to the kingdom of Perſia about the year 1250, 
but was taken by Amurath TV. in 1638; and has re- 
mained under the dominion of the Ottoman empire, 
notwithſtanding the repeated efforts of the Perſian mo- 
natchs to recover it; particularly the late Kouli Khan, 
who more than once laid ſiege to it, but was obliged 
by the Turks to raife it. The fortification is com- 
ſed of lofty thick walls of brick, covered with earth, 
Hrenigthened by great towers in form of baſtions, placed 
at certain diſtances, and protected by a deep ditch, 
which can be filled at any time by the waters of the 
Tigris. The citadel is on the N. fide, and commands 
the flyer. The Whole fortification is furniſhed with 
near 200 pieces of cannon. The garriſon generally 
contiſts of a body of 10, ooo men, and in time of war 
more than twice that number, beſides the 1 ven 
| - - mtlitia 3 
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militia z which laſt amounts to 12,000 men. From 
hence it is eaſy to conceive, that, under an experi- 
enced 8 this place could hardly be taken by 
an eaſtern army any otherwiſe than by famine. Its 
- happy ſituation on the Tigris is an advantage which 
enables it, upon the apprehenſion of an enemy, to lay 
in a large ſupply of proviſions. 
The ſuburbs being very extenſive, and raiſed on 
both ſides of the Tigris, there is a communication by 
a bridge of boats, the ouly one which that river will 
admit of, as it is broad and deep, and in its ordinary 
courſe very rapid. At certain ſeaſons it ſwells. to a 
prodigious height, and, overflowing the country, oc- 
cafions many moraſſes on the ſide oppoſite to the city. 
Among theſe are ſeveral towns and villages, whoſe in- 
| habitats are ſaid to be the ancient Caldeans. Theſe 
people are of a particular religion, which they pretend 
is that of Seth. There are allo a great number, of 
Arabs in this neighbourhood, who render travelling 
dangerous. The advantage of the Tigris is ſo conſi- 
derable with regard to commerce, that although the 
climate is exceſfve hot, and in other reſpects far from 
being agreeable, yet there are a great number of in- 
habitants in this city. The greateſt part of theſe are 
Perſians, Armenians, and Jews. The two laſt 1 
near half the city, and drive a conſiderable. trade wit 
Baſſora, and the inland parts. The Jews are the more 
en 
of Te prophet Ezckie), which it is pretended is a day's 
journey from the city. It ſtands on the frontiers of 
Perſia, 260 miles N. W. of Baſſora. Lat. 33 deg. 
26 min. N. long. 43 eg 4 min, E. 
BAGEMDER, or BAGAMEDRI, a kingdom of Abiſ- 
ſinia in Africa. It lies S. and S. W. of Tigra, having 
that of Angot on the E. that of Amhara on the 8. 
and thoſe of Goyama and Dambea on the W. Its 
greateſt extent is from E. to W. and in ſome parts 
very rocky and mountainous, eſpecially towards the E. 
where live a part of the Agamerians, as alſo of the 
Caffres, a people wandring through moſt of Africa. 
Its capital of the ſame name is ſituated on a fine plain, 
on the banks of the Bachilo, where the viceroy of 
Tigra receives an additional crown; but is in all other 
reſpects an inconſiderable place. R 
BAGEN DON, a rectory of Glouceſterſhire, in the gift 
of Lord Viſcount Weymouth. L 
BAGESORE, a rectory of Shropſhire, in the gift of his 
Majeſty or Lord Keeper, Alſo a living of Hereford- 
ſhire, to which Mr. Kinnerſey nominates, though his 


je preſents. | 

BAGLI „ a ſmall place of the Baſilicate, a province of 
Naples, in the lower diviſion of Italy. This is the 
ſeat of the provincial court. 

BAGNAGAR, the capital of Golconda, in the hither 
_ peninſula of India, in Aſia, formerly the reſidence of 
the Kings of Golconda; but both it and the whole 
province is ſubject to the Mogul. It is fituated on 
the Nerva, with a bridge over it, and in a plain ſur- 

_ rounded with hillocks, at a little diſtance, which ren- 

ders the air healthy. The Engliſh and Dutch have 
factories here only for the ſake of the diamonds. The 

city and ſuburbs are upwards of three miles (Thevenot 

_ fays ſeven) in length, Here are abundance of Eu- 


ropean jewellers, as alſo Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, | 


the moſt expert cutters of diamonds, and beſt Judges 
of their worth. In this city is a magnificent reſervoir, 

with fountains, round which is a colonade ſupported 
by arches, affording, an agreeable, coolneſs in the hot- 
teſt ſeaſon, It lies 220 miles N. 
and as many E 
10 7 deg. 30 min. E. ers 

BAGNAIA,.. a beautiful ſeat belonging to the ducal houſe 
of Lantin. It js fituated two mike from Viterbo, a 
city of St. Peter's patrimony, and eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
in the middle diviſion of Ita] 

BAGNIALUK, or BANIALU 


Europe, It is ſituated near the confines of Dalmatia, 


and a lake of the fame name, upon the river Cettina. 
It is the reſidence of the beglerbeg, and the principal | 


— of a ſangiac, containing all the weſtern part o 


| Yoſnia; and has a good citadel, The Turks took it 


ed to live here, ſrom a reverence to the ſepulchre | 


W. of Fort St. George, | 
, of Goa. Lat. 16 deg. 30 min. N. 


any, and were going to throw him over-board ; 


NIA CKA, in Latin Banialu- | 
cum, à good fortreſs of Boſnia, in Turkiſh: Illyrium, in | 


B A H 
in 1527; and near it a battle was fought between 
them and the Chriſtians in the year 1737. It lies ſixty 
miles from Spalato to the N. E. Lat. 44 deg. 10 min. 
N. long. 18 deg. 15 min. E. | 

BAGNARA, or BAGORARA, a ſmall place of the 
Further Calabria, in Naples, and lower diviſion of 
Italy. It gives title of Duke to the houſe of Ruffo. 

BAGNAREA, in Latin Balmeoregium, a ſmall and ill- 
peopled town of Orvictano, in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
in Italy. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, and lies between 
Orvieto on the N. and Montefiaſcone on the 8. 
about ſix miles from each. This, according to Moll, 
is the ſame with Buſching's Bagnara above-mentioned ; 
but our maps have neither. 

BAGNASCO, a ſmall place of Aſti, in the principality 

of Piemont, and upper divifion of Italy: but under a 
diſtin& juriſdiction. ; 

BAGNERES, a town of Bigorre, in Gaſcony, and go- 
vernment of this laſt name and Guyenne, in France; 

in Latin Vicus Agquenſis, or Aque Bigerronum. It is 
ſituated in the valley of Campan, on the river Adour-; 
and famous for its mineral ſprings, which were known 
to the Romans. Salaignac has given a deſcription of 
them. Here are cold as well as warm mineral waters 
and they are reſorted to in ſpring and autumn. Bagneres 

lies four leagues above Tarbe. 

BAGNI, a duchy of Val di Mazara, in the kingdom of 
Sicily, and lower diviſion of Italy. 

BAGNOLAS, anciently Aguæ Votonis, a ſmall place of 

Catalonia, in Spain. 

BAGNOLO, a ſmall place of Cremaſco, a province be- 
longing to Venice, in the upper diviſion of Italy. 

BAGNOLO, a ſmall place of the further principate, be- 

longing to the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. 

BAGNOLS, or BAIGNOLS, a ſmall town, belonging 
to the dioceſe of Uzez, in Lower Languedoc, and go- 
vernment of this laſt name, in France. It ſtands on a 
rock, cloſe by the river Ceſe; and the Prince of Conti 
is proprietor of it. Here is a priory, and convent. 

BAGORARA. See BAGNARA. | 

BAGTHORPE, a rectory of Norfolk, in the gift of the 
Eing, or Lord Keeper. 

BAGSHOT, formerly Holy Hull, and the lordfhip of our 
Kings, who have a houſe here, with a park. lt is a 
wg in Surry, extending . from Egham to Farnham 
or near eighteen miles, and noted for good inns in 
the road between Staines and Hartley- row. 2 

Bagſhot heath is a barren deſert for many miles, with 
nothing but furze and whorts upon it; yet in ſome 
incloſures lately made, it produces good corn and 

| graſs, and plantations of trees. The foil is capable of 
improvement. It is to be. obſerved, that though the 

Bagſhot mutton be ſo much valued, it is called fo as 
being only killed by the butchers there; and the ſheep 

are fed upon Hampſhire-downs. The Earl of Angle- 
ſea, as alſo the Duke of Roxborough, have fine ſeats 
on the edge of this heath. 

BAGYON, in Latin Bagyona, a conſiderable town of 
Aranes juriſdiction, in that called the Sicilian territory, 
belonging to Tranſylvania, in the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. It is ſituated: cloſe by the river Maros. 

BAHAMA, or LUCAYA Idands, in the Atlantic ocean. 
Theſe are the moſt eaſterly of all the Antilles: the 
lie to the S. of Carolina, from lat. 21 to 27 deg. N. 

and between long. 73 and 81 deg. W. and extend 
themſelves along the coaft of Florida quite down to the 
iſland of Cuba. They are ſaid to be 500 in all; but 

ſome of them are only mere rocks: but a great many 
others are large and fertile, differing in nothing from 
the ſoil of Carolina. Columbus, in his ſearch for 
America, diſcovered the Bahama iſlands in the year 
1492; one of which, namely, St. Salvador, was the 
FI land. he ſaw, when his men deſpaired of ivy 


made him call it by the name of Providence; exc 
which, though none of the largeſt or moſt fertile 
iſlands, all the reſt, are Pop uninhabited. The 
; [Engliſh have alſo fortified it, and it commands all the 
others. Here is a governor, and an independent com- 
pany, See PROVIDENCE, | EPs 
* BAHAMA, an iſland from which the reſt take their ge- 


— 


neral name. It is ſituated about eighteen leagues E. 
5 from 
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from the peninſula of Florida, and about eight or ten | 


W. of Lucaya, in lat. 26 deg. 45 min. N. is about fifty 
miles long, and fixteen broad, and in _ places not 
half that breadth. - At preſent its principal produce is 
Indian wheat, fowl, and a particular ſort of rabbits.” On 
the N. of Bahama and Lucaya, lies the great Bahaman 
- ſand-bank ; which extends itſelf northward up to lat. 27 
deg. 30 min. and is ſurrounded with rocks. It lies on 
the N. of Cuba, and is terminated by the Long-iſland. 
On the N. E. it has the ſtreight of Exuma and iſland 


of Cigateo; oh the north, Providence; and the iſland of 


Androfs is quite ſurrounded with it, On the W. it is 
bounded by the iſles of Mimbres and Bimini ; the for- 
mer a huge rock much dreaded by failors ; and theſe, 
with ſome other rocks, bound it in a line parallel to the 
N. E. coaſt of Cuba, from which it is divided by the 
channel or arm of the ſea between the iſland of Baha- 
ma and the great bank. Beſides this old channel is 
another, called the ſtreight of Bahama, lying between 
Florida and the iſland of Lucaya. This is one of the 
moſt impetuous currents northwards of any in thoſe 
- ſeas, into which there is no entering but at a certain 
ſeaſon. The Spaniſh ſhips from the Havannah paſs 
through this ſtreight homeward. It is reckoned ſixteen 
leagues broad; and its length from Cape Florida 
northwards; forty-five. 
The Bahama iſlands lie near to Hiſpaniola, and 
the Havannah in the iſland of Cuba, where the Spaniſh 
galleons and flota always rendezvous, before they re- 
turn to Europe, having the gulph of Florida to the W. 
and the windward — to the E. of them. Their 
ſituation in time of peace is capable of great improve- 
ment in trade; and has always been a good retreat 
for diſabled ſhips. But in time of war with any. power, 
eſpecially Spain, the Bahama iſlands are of the higheſt 
importance, cruiſers and privateers from thence being 
more capable to obſtrut and annoy the Spanith trade 
homeward bound, than any where elſe in America. 
The Bahama iſlands were for many years a recep- 
tacle of pirates; and which, before the year 1718, 
when Captain Wood Rogers was fent governor thi- 
ther, had been plundered above thirty times by the Spa- 
niards. But he recovered them from the pirates, and 
alſo defeated the Spaniards, who, after three ſeveral 
preparations, attacked him with 2000 men; which 
force he repulſed, and burnt two of their ſhips of war 
in their retreat. 


| BAHAREN, from the Arabic Baharaim, a province be- 


longing to the — — of Oman in Afiatic Turkey: 
it extends itſelf along the coaſts of the Arabic and 
Perſic gulphs, in which is an ifland of the ſame name, 
near the continent of this province, Here was once 
the moſt conſiderable pearl-fiſhery in the world, but 
now diſuſed. Ahſa or Ahaſſa is the capital. Lat. 26 
deg: 10 min. N. long. 50 deg. 5 min. E. 
BAHUS, or BOHUS,: in Latin Præfectura Bahufiz, a 
ſubdiviſion of Weſt Gothland in Sweden. It takes its 
name from a caſtle ſo called, and is derived from the 
Norwegian word bay, i. e. large and ſtately, and hus, 
that is, a houſe. It is alſo called Wike. It has the 
Weſt ſea on one fide, but is bounded on the other by 
Weſt Gothic Thalland or Dal: it begihs near Swine- 
ſund, and extends itſelf as far as Gotha-elbe. It is 
about twenty-one miles long, and between three and 
four broad. The country in general is level and fruit- 
ful. It has fine corn-fields, meadows, foreſts, inland 
lakes, and freſh water ſtreams. Among the rocks on 
the coaſt are ſalt-works, where ſalt is made from the 
ſea-water. Near Uddewalla is a very high mountain, 
moſtly conſiſting of a ſort of muſſel-ſhells, which are 
- burnt to a lime. In many places one meets with large 
caverns in the mountains, which look like chambers, 
and are called mountain or giant caves. Here are 
ſeveral lakes and rivers ; among the latter is Gotha-elf, 
- which divides itſelf into two branches, the weſtern be- 
longing to this prefecture and Quiſtrom: both theſe 
have a ſalmon- fiſnery. The inhabitants ſubſiſt by 
- and breeding of cattle; but eſpecially by 
cir fiſheries. They alſo trade in beams, maſts, deal- 
—_— tar, lime, cattle, tallow, hides, and all kinds 
0 . | 


| deg, 40 min. 
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| BAIMOTZ, a dit of Neutra county, 
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This country in ancient times belonged to Sweden 
to which it was alſo ceded by Denmark, by the Peace 
of Roſchild, concluded in the year 1658: for which 
reaſon it is here inſerted, though it be reckoned a part 
of Norway. Its clergy are in the biſhopric of Gotten- 
_ It is ſubdivided into the S. part, called Binnen- 
land; which conſiſts of four inland diſtricts ; and into 
the oh part, property” led ded and this = pr 
into Sunnar an or-wike, conſiſting in 
nine inland diſtrich. ee 

The caſtle of Bahus, from which the whole prefec- 
ture is called, lies cloſe beſore the town of the ſame 
name, in Latin Babuſſum. It is a well-built and excel- 
lent fortreſs, ſtanding on a rock, which is ſurrounded 
by the Gotha-elbe; and within it is a fine ſpring, 
In 1448, King Chriſtian I. built both the walls and 
houſes of ſtone, which before had been only of wood, 
By the above-mentioned treaty of Roſchild, it was ſur- 
rendered to the Swedes. In 1678, the Danes attempted | 
to take it, but without ſucceſs. It lies near the Skager- 
rack, 20 miles N. W. from Gottenburg. And Dahl- 
berg has a view of it in his Suecia. Lat. 58 deg. 20 
min. N. long. 11 deg. to'min. E. 


BAJA, a. well-inhabited town belongitig to the county 


of Bats, in the circle on this ſide the Danube, and 
Lowet Hungary. It is ſituated on the Danube, in a 
fruitful country, and the Barons of, Vajay are proprie- 
tors of it, forty-five miles N. W. of deck. t. 46 
. long. 19 deg. 50 min. E. Of the 
ſame hame is alſo a town in Walachia, on this ſide 
_— Aluta, belonging to Turkey in Europe. See 
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BAJADOR, a cape on the W. coaſt of Africa, to the 


ſouthward of the Canaries. Lat. 27 deg. 10 min. N. 
long. 15 BR 10 min. W. 

„or BAJA, a town of Terra de Lavoro, on the 
coaſt, twelve miles W. of Naples, in Lower Italy. It 
was fatnous for its hot baths, and where perfons of 
quality among the Romans had ſeats, to which they 
reſorted in the cold months, and in ſpring. Near it 
was the delightful bay of the ſame name, in form of 
a creſcent, where ſhips might ride in ſafety. And in 
its neighbourhood are the ruins of the palaces ſaid to 
have belonged to Cæſar, Pompey, Cicero, &c. alſo 
Nero's elegant palace, &c. About a mile from Baiz 
is the little ſpot called the Elyſian field ; but at preſent 
it has little to recommend it. Lat. 41 deg. 6 min. N. 
long. 14 deg. 45 min. E. 


| BAIBY-BURG, a large town of Weſtmannia, in Swe- 


den Proper. It is encompaſſed with a wall, and is ſitu- 
ated on the river Kila, and oppoſite to Gulbo-burg. 


BAIGORRE, a diſtrict of Lower Navarre, in the go- 


vernment of this laſt name and Bearn, in France. 


BAIK AL, an inland lake of Afiatic Ruſſia, which the 


people dwelling about it call the Holy ſea. It is ſaid 
to be 500 werſts in length from W. to E. but from 
N. to S. in a direct line between 20 and 30 in breadth, 
and in ſome parts only 15 werſts. It is encompaſſed 
all round with high mountains. It begins to freeze 
towards Chriſtmas, and the froſt goes off again to- 
wards the firſt day of May. From this time till Sep- 
tember it is ſaid that a ſhip ſeldom comes to any miſ- 
fortuſie upon it: but in the month of September the 
winds are faid to be violent; whereby many unfortu- 
nate accidents are occaſioned ; againft which, however, 
the inhabitants fancy that they are ſecure, from their 
calling the lake a fea, In the parts about the river 
Barguſin it throws up vaſt quantities of bitumen, or 


- mountain-tar, as it is called, which the inhabitants 


burn in lamps. Round it alſo are ſulphureous fpring;. 
Its wo ſweet water appears green at a diſtance, and it 
is ſo clear, that one may ſee ſeveral fathoms depth into 
it. Here are found great numbers of large ſturgeon 
and pikes; alſo black ſea-dogs, but none ſpeckled. In 
it are likewiſe ſeveral iſlands: and round the lake not 
only fables, but ciyets, are to be met with. 


BAILLEUL, or BELLE, an open town of the Quartier 


de Caſſel, in French Flanders. It is the principal place 
of a caſtellany, and has been burnt by accidental fires 


- five or fix times. | 
in the circle 
on 


1 


1 
on this fide the Danube, and Lower Hungary. It 


contains ninety-one large villages or boroughs : Alſo 
the caſtle of | 

BAIMOTZ, which is 8 ſituated upon a moun- 
tain, and belongs to the Palfy family. Near it is a 
middling town of the ſame name, upon the river Ni- 
tra, and in it is a priory of the order of St. Anthony : 
and here is alſo a well-ordered warm bath. 

BAINS, Le fort de, a fortreſs to the bailiwic 
of Perpignan and county of Rouſſillon, in the govern- 
ment of the latter name, in France. It is ſituated upon 

a a mountain, at the foot of which runs the Tec, and 
conſiſts principally of four regular baſtions. In 1670, 
Lewis XIV. cauſed theſe to be built. Under it lies the 
ſmall village of Bains, which takes its name from the 

ood warm baths that are in it. | ; 

BAKA-BANYA, PUGGANS, or BUKANETZ, a 
royal free mine-town of Bath diſtrict and county of 
Hont, in the circle on this ſide the Danube, of Lower 
Hungary. It had formerly gold and ſilver mines; but 
at preſent it ſubſiſts by huſbandry. In the year 1664 
it was plundered and burnt down by the Turks. 

BAKELY, a ſmall place of Suſſex, well known for its 

iron-works, | 

BAKETON, a vicarage of Norfolk, in the gift of the 
Biſhop of Norwich. 

BAKEWELL, the beſt town of the N. W. ſide of the 

ak of Derbyſhire. It is ſituated on the banks of the 
Wey, near its junction with the Derwent. From cer- 
tain altars dug up near Haddon-houſe, it is ſuppoſed to 
have been a Roman town. Though large, it contains 
only one pariſh, but has ſeven chappels of eaſe, and is 
exempt from Epiſcopal juriſdiction. Its fairs are on 
Eaſter- Monday, Whitſun-Monday, Auguſt 13, Mon- 
day aſter October 10, and Monday after November 22, 

for cattle and horſes. 

BAKMONOSTRA, or BANOSTRA, anciently the 
ſeat of the Biſhop of Sirmi, in the Bannat of Sclavonia, 
and kingdom of the latter name, in Hungarian IIlyria; 
but at preſent are hardly any remains of its former mag- 

nificence to be ſeen, 

BAK OW, or BRATZKOW, a town of Walachia, on 
the further ſide of the river Aluta, in European Turkey. 
It ſtands in a pleaſant and fruitful country. Here a Bi- 
ſhop reſides. | 

BAK TSCHISARAI, a town ſituated on the peninſula of 
Crim Tartary in European Turkey, and cloſe by the 
ſea. It is the reſidence of the Chan, and an open town, 
between two mountains, which ſerve it inſtead of walls. 
The inhabitants are Tartars, Armenians, Greeks, and 

ews; the houſes are here the beſt in all the country. 

he Chan's palace is a large, irregular, and pretty 
commodious ſtructure. In the year 1736 the town 
was taken by the Ruſſians. | 

BAKU, a town ſituated on the W. part of Schirwan, a 
province of Perſia in Afia, upon the Caſpian ſea, to 
which laſt it ſometimes gives its name. It is fortified; 
and has a good harbour. The Ruſſians took it du- 


ring the late troubles, and Shah Nadir yielded it to | 


them. 


f BALA, a mean place of Merionethſhire in N. Wales, 


yet a corporation, and governed by Bailiffs. It is the 
only market-town of the mountaineers. Its weekly 
market is on Saturday; its fairs, May 14 and July 10, 
for ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. It lies near the 
lake Lhyntegid and Pimble-meer, fixteen miles S. of 
1 1 at. 52 deg. 55 min. N. long. 3 deg. 40 
min. | 
BALACHNA, a circle of the Niſchneinowgorod govern- 
ment in European Ruſſia. To it belongs a town of the 
ſame name, which is very long, but meanly built, on 
the Wolgaw. It is famous for its rich falt- ſprings, 
from which upwards of fifty ſalt pans or pits 8 
conſtantly fed and employed. | 
BALAGANSKOI, an oftrog or palliſadoed place in the 
circle of Irkutzk, and province of the latter name, in Si- 
beria, Aſiatic Ruſſia. It is ſituated on the Angora, is 
of an earlier date and more conſiderable than Irkutzk, 
but has only two pieces of braſs-cannon for its defence. 
ontiguous to it are about ſixty houſes, moſtly 
_ inhabited by ſome trading people, who are well 
to hive, | | 
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BALAGATE, mountains of Aſia, dividing Malabar from 
Coromandel. They run nearly the whole length of the 
hither peninſula of Ladis, from N. to S. and in ſome 
places are impaſſable. Of the ſame name is a province 
of Decan in the Mogul's country, in which are theſe 
mountains. This Jo lies 9 of Candiſh. 

BALAGNA, or BALANIA, the moſt fruitful diſtrict of 
all Corſica ; it lies in the N. E. part of the iſland, and 
in Upper Italy. It can bring 4000 men into the field : 
and comprehends the following ſmall diſtricts; namely, 
Oftricone, Aregno, Guiſſani, Andre, Olmi, and Pino. 
In it is the town of Calvi. Moll mentions a town of 
the ſame name. 

BALAGNIA, a town in the province of Little Novogo- 
rod in Ruſſia, on the Wolga, fifty miles N. of Niſe. 
This ſeems to be the ſame with Balancha above-men- 
tioned in Buſching. 

BALAGUER, formerly Ballegorium and Balaguerium, a 
walled town of Catalonia in Spain. It is fituated on 
the river Segre, with a ſtone-bridge over it, at the foot 
of a high mountain, and in a very fruitful country. 

It contains 800 families, has one pariſh, three mona- 
ſteries, and a nunnery. It lies fifteen miles N. E. of 
Lerida. . Lat. 41 deg. 30 min. N. long. 1 min. E. 

BALAKLAWA, a fortreſs and harbour near a cape on 
the S. W. fide of the peninſula of Crim Tartary in Eu- 
ropean Turkey. It belongs to the Ottoman Porte. 

BALALCAZ AR, according to Moll, a town of Spaniſh 
Eſtremadura, on the confines of Andaluſia: Buſching 
does not mention it. | 

BALANTES, a negro nition of Melli, a province of 
Negro-land, in Africa. Their country is ten or twelve 
leagues in length. They have no correſpondence with 
the other negroes their neighbours, nor intermarry with 
them: and though they ſometimes go into their neigh- 
bours country; yet they ſuffer none to come into theirs; 
They form a kind of commonwealth, governed by a 
council of the oldeſt men in each diſtrict. They are 
vey courageous, and great robbers, but are not ſlaves 
to one another. Their weapons are haſſagays, arrows, 
and ſabres. In their attack on the Portugueſe barks, 
when they ſucceed, they kill all the whites without 
mercy, and the negroes they ſell or exchange for oxen. 
The Portugueſe being induced (from the general opi- 
nion of gold mines being in this country) to attempt 
the conqueſt of it, accordingly landed there in July 
1695: but it being then the rainy ſeaſon; the Balantes 
attacked them fo briſkly, that the Portugueſe were en- 
tirely routed, and obliged to retire, leaving moſt of 
their allied negroes, and the beſt part of their arms 

and ammunition, behind them. 

BALARUC, a large village or burgh, on Lake Thau, in 
the dioceſe of Montpelier, in Lower Languedoc; and 
government of that name, in France. In its neighbour- 
hood are warm baths, in the water of which is little or 

no ſulphur, as Aſtruc affirms, but it contains ſome alt. 
It is lighter than the common drinking-water in the 
place; and is not ſo hot as to boil eggs: yet when 
theſe are put into a dry veſſel, and hung over it, they 
are hatched in about the ſame number of days as when 
placed under a hen. The water laded out of the ſprings 
retains its heat at leaſt for eight hours, is longer in 
boiling upon the fire than common water, and does not 
make ſuch a ſtrong ebulition. Hence it is evident, that 
its heat does not ariſe from a ſubterraneous fire, but 
from an inteſtine fermentation of its particles. This 
water is uſed for drinking and bathing, with very ſalu- 
tary effects. n 

BALASFALVA, or BLASENDORF, a large burgh of 
Walachia, in the county of Weiſſenburg, à ſubdiviſion 


of Tranſylvania in the kingdom of Hungary. Here th 
Biſhop of Walachia — 4 * 3 


BALASORE, or BELLESORE, formerly Hallapur, a 
place of Bengal on the N. W. part of the bay of this 
name in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia; ſubject to the Great 
Mogul, where European ſhips bound from Bengal and 
the * take in a pilot. It lies 180 miles S. W. 
of Huegley ; and the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, 
have their reſpective factories here, which indeed were 
the capital ones before the navigation of the Huegley ri- 
ver was improved; but now of little account. The 
town is four miles from ſea by land, but twenty by its 

- + BY river, 


. 
tiver. The neighbouring country is admirably fruit- 
ful, producing rice, wheat, doll, callavances, ſe- 
veral forts of pulſe, annis, cummin,. coriander, and 
carraway ſeeds, tobacco, butter, oil, and bees wax. 
Their manufactures are of cotton, and of the herba, 

- which is the rind of a tree. Here are rich Moors, Ba- 
nians, and Gentiles. The town trades pretty much 
with the Maldive iſlands ; which having no rige or other 

grain of their own, are ſupplied with what they wait; 
and, in return, they bring cowries and cayar for the ſer- 
vice of the ſhipping : theſe ride three leagues from the 
town in a road ſecured by Cape Palmeiras from the S. 
wind. At the mouth of the river is a dangerous bar 
about, twelve leagues to the N. of Cunnaca river. Be- 
twixt theſe two rivers is one continued ſandy bay, to 
which vaſt numbers of ſea-tortoiſes reſort; and here 
are ſhoals of a very delicious fiſh called Pamplee, fold | 
for two pence a hundred, two of which are ſufficient | 
for a moderate ſtomach. Lat. 21 deg. 30 min. N. long. 
85 deg. 15 min. KE. 195 

BALASSA YARMATH, a mean town of Kekko diſ- 

trict, and county of Neograd, in the circle on this 
ſide of the Danube, in Lower Hungary 


BALATON, or PLATTEN-SEE, anciently 


Vocæa, an 


inland- lake belonging to the county of Simeghi, in the 


cirele on the other ſide of the Danube, in Lower Hun- 
gary. It abounds with fiſh, is twelve miles long, and 
— two to ſive broad. It is planted round with fine 
vines: and here alſo are otters and beavers to be met 
with. The river Sarwiza iſſues from this lake, and 
falls into the Danube, over-againſt Bathmonſter. 
BALBAST RO, or, according to Buſching, BARBAS- 
TRO, in Latin Barbaftro, a city of Aragon, in Spain: 
by the Goths called Bigaſtro, and in the Toledo acts 
— It is a walled town, has ſtrong towers, and 
is ſituated on the little river Vero, which, not far from 
hence, falls into the Cinca; and has a ſtately bridge 
over the river. It has a cathedral, four monaſteries, a 
nunnery, an hoſpital, and eighteen chapels, Its Biſhop 
is a ſuffragan to the Metropolitan o e and 
has an income of $090 ducats per annum. It lies fifty 


miles N. E. of oſſa. : 
BALBEC, anciengy Liopolis, a famous city of Phce- | 
nice, in Afiatic Turkey. It is fituated at the foot of 
Mount Libanus, about thirty miles N. of Damaſcus. 


On the S. ſide of the city are noble remains, particu- 
larly of the ſtately temple dedicated to the Sun. Some 
ſtones in the wall above are twenty yards long, four 
broad, and the ſame in depth each. The city at preſent is 
but meanly built, and poorly inhabited, principally by 
Greek Chriſtians; and is ſubject to the. Turks. This 
is very different from Palmira; though ſome learned 
men have taken them to be the ſame. Lat. 33 deg. 5 
min. N. long. 37 deg. 30 min. E. | | 
BALBRON, a ſmall town in the bailiwic of Weſthofen, 
and lordſhip of Lichtenberg and Ochſenſtein, in Lower 
Alface : through it runs the river Mok: 2 
BALCH, or BALK, a city of Uſbeck Tartary, in Aſia; 
it is the capital of a territory bearing the ſame name, on 
the frontiers of Perſia, and ſituated near the head of 
the Qxus, 200 miles S. of Bochara, Lat. 37 deg. 10 
min. N. long. 65 deg. 20 min. KE. | 
BALCURI, the reſidence of the Biſhop of Man. 
BALDIVIA, or VALDIVIA, a port-town of Chili, in 
South America. It is ſituated 100 miles N. E. of the 
iſland of Chiloe. The famous Spaniſh General, Peter 
Valdivia, founded this town about the year 1551, and 
gave it his own name; reſerving the country about it 
to himſelf, as the neighbouring mountains have greater 
plenty of gold than any part of America: but at laſt 
was Jefeated, and taken priſoner by the natives of 
throat, of which he died, They afterwards recovered 
Valdivia, and many other places, driving the Spaniards 
out of the inland-country; who, however, continued 
in poſſeſſion of ſeveral places on the coaſt. The Dutch 
and the Engliſh afterwards attempted to ſettle here; but 
were —. to retire: and the Spaniards are ſtill maſ- 
ters of it. The harbour is very advantageouſly ſituated, 
and therefore the Spaniards have ſtrongly defended the 
entrance to it with forts. and batteries. Lat. 40 deg. 
5 min. S. long. 80 deg. W. | 


I 


red melted gold down his 


B A L 

BALDO, Monte, one of the mountains of the Veroneſe; 
a province belonging to the republic of Venice, in 
Upper Italy. It is particularly remarkable for its ex- 
cellent plants. 

BAL DOC K, a large market-town in the hundred of 
Broadwater, in Hertfordſhire. It lies on the Ikening- 
ſtreet, which here looks only like a field-way. Here 
are many maltſters. The church is large and handſome, 
with three chancels; the two — ones are rather 
chapels. It has a fair tower, in which is a ring of 
ſix bells. Its weekly market, conſiderable both for 
corn and malt, is on Thurſday: its fairs are on Wed- 
neſday after St. Matthias, F eb. 24, the laſt Thurſday 
in May, Aug. 6, Oct. 2, and December 11; and all 
of them large fairs for cheeſe, houſhold-goods, and 
cattle. It lies thirty- eight miles N. from London, and 
four E. of Hitchen. he rectory is in the gift of the 
crown or Lord Keeper Lat. 51 deg. 55 min. N. long. 
W min. W. 

BALDON, a territorial juriſdiction of Semigallia, in the 
duchy of Courland, in which is Baldonen, a village, 
with a church in it. | 

BALDOTZ, a large village or bourg in the territory of 
Count Cſaſky, belonging to the circle on this fide 
the Theiſs, in Upper Hungaty, It lies not far from 
Zipſorhaus, where is a hot bath and a mineral ſpring. 

BALDREU a ſmall diſtrict of Vianna, in the province 
of Entre Bouto > Minho, in Portugal. 

BALEARES, Spaniſh iflands in the Mediterranean ſo 
called : the principal of which, with the circumjacent 
ſmaller iſles, were anciently ſubdivided into the Balearic 
and Pythuſian. The Baleares or Balearic iſlands were 
Mallorca, Mayorca or Majorca, and Minorca, with 
ſome other ſmaller ones. The Romans called them 
Baleares, and the Greeks Baliarides ; which name ſome 
derive from the Greek, but others from the Phceni- 

cian language: howeyer both derivations ſignify the 
ſame thing, namely, the iſlands of the Slingers, the 
inhabitants being every expert at handling the fling, 
the only weapon they had in uſe; which dexterity the 
Minorcans are ftill poſſeſſed of. - Theſe iſlands the 
- Greeks called alſo Gymneſiz or Gymnaſiæ, from the 
inhabitants going naked in ſummer. The other an- 
cient diviſion of theſe iſlands was into Pythuſian, from 
their abounding with pine-trees, under which denomi- 
nation was comprehended Tvica, Formentera, &c. 
The Rhodians, Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, 
and Moors, are all faid to have been ſucceflive maſters 
of theſe iſlands ; the laſt of whom had their own King: 
but between them and the Catalonians were frequent 
wars, Which were carried on with various ſucceſs on 
both ſides. 
About the cloſe of the year 1229, James I. King of 
Aragon, made himſelf maſter of Majorca, and in 1232 
he took Minorca; and two years afterwards Ivica: ſo 
that the whole kingdom of Majorca was annexed to 
the crown of Aragon. | 
Whilſt the Romans continued in poſſeſſion of theſe 
Iſlands, they cultivated and fortified them, having con- 
ſiderable cities and ſea-ports in each. They likewiſe 
changed their names into thoſe of Major and Minor, or, 
as Pomponius Mela hath it, Majores and Minores ; and 
he alſo ſtiles them Coloniz. 


| BALGA, a capital bailiwic, in the eirele of Brandeburg, 


and kingdom of Pruſſia, whoſe ſixteen churches are 
under the juriſdiction of the principal court-chaplain at 
Konigſberg. 5 ä 
Of the ſame name with this diſtrict is a large 
village, and very old caſtle, ſituated on the Friſche- af, 
of which the Trutonic order made themſelves maſters 
ſo long ago. as the year 1238. It was formerly a com- 
mendary, and converted into a capital preſecture by 
Duke Frederic the Grand Maſter. 

BALGANY, or BALGONY. Buſching calls it a little 
_ town of Fifeſhire. It is however an ancient and con- 
| fiderable ſeat formerly belonging to Gen. Alexander 

Leſly, noted for his ſervices in Cann under Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, King of Sweden; but at laſt more fo, 4 
commanding the Scots army againſt King Charles I. and 
into whoſe hands this unfortunate Prince put himſelf. 


BALISORE, See B ORE, 
ONT BALINETUR, 


B A L 
BALINETUR, or rather BALLANATYRE, one of 
the fix baronies in the county of Wicklow, and pro- 
. vince of Leinſter, in Ireland. 
BALINGHEIM, one of the twenty-four pariſhes belong- 
ing to the government of Calais, and that of Picardie 
and Artois, in France. 
BALK. See CH. | 
BALLAGHY, a town in the county of Slego, and pro- 
vince of Connaught, in Ireland, It lies _— miles 
S. of Slego, Lat. 53 deg. 48 min. N. long. 85 deg. 
15 min. E. | 
We 5 obſerve here once for all, that the prefixed 
ſyllable BALL, in this and the following places of Ire- 
land, ſignifies a town, or a wall either of ſtone or earth, 
both in the Iriſh and Highland languages. 
BALLAGEEN, one of the eight baronies into which 
the county of Wexford, in the province of Leinſter, 
is ſubdivided. 


BALLEK, a little town belonging to the county of Fer- 


managh, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. 
BALLIADEM, one of the ſeven baronies into which 
Queen's county, belonging to the province of Lein- 
ſter, in Ireland, is ſubdivided. 
BALLIBAY, or BALLIBUY, one of the eleven baro- 
nies in King's county, belonging to the province of 
. Leinſter, in i Of the ſame name is a thriving 
plantation, very well ſituated, about the center of the 
province. 
BALLIBRIT, another barony of the laſt- mentioned 
province, in Ireland. 
BALLICONNEL, a town 2 to the county of 
Cavan, and province of Ulfter, in Ireland. It is fitu- 
ated eleven miles N. E. of Cavan town. Lat. 54 deg. 
6 min. N. long. 7 deg. 50 min. W. 
BALLICORA, a ſmall town — to the county of 
Cork, and province of Munſter, in 
two members to the Iriſh parliament. 
BALLIECARY, one of the nine baronies of Antrim, a 
county belonging to the province of Ulſter, in Ire- 
land | | 


and. 

BALLIMONE, i. e. the peat-town, or BALLIMOHRE, 
i. e. the large town, a little town belonging to the 
m_ of Weſt-Meath, and province of Leinſter, in 

. Ireland. e 
BALLIMORE, a barony of Gallway, a county of Con- 

'- naught, in Ireland. | 

BALLINAHINCH, or MAGHEDROLL, a town on a 
little river nearly in the center of Down, a county be- 
longing to the province of Ulſter, in the North of Ire- 
rn, thy > lies on the great road from Liſburn, Lurgan, 
and Drowmohre, to  Down-Patric and the fe- Ade. 

This neighbouring country is very rough with rocks, 
and the roads upon that account difficult and unplea- 
ſant: yet the valleys and ſlopes of the hills produce good 
oats, potatoes, and flax. The ſtaple-commodity here 

is linen-yarn, The Papiſts in this pariſh are near 1000 
ſouls: for which reaſon a charter-working-ſchool is 

- ſettled at this place, in order to educate 20 poor 
Popiſh children of both ſexes in the Proteſtant religion; 
and who are conſtantly employed in the linen-manu- 

facture. The -pariſh-church and vicar's manſion are 

but a little way from the ſchool. Ballinahinch lies 
_ -eightmiles from Down- Patric and Drowmohre. 

BALLINAKYLL, a ſmall town of Queen's county, in 

the province of Leinſter, in Ireland. It has a caſtle, 

which held out bravely againſt the Iriſh rebels in 1642, 

till it was relieved. The town ſends two members to 

_ parliament, and lies five miles from Balliroan. 

BALLINANE, or BALLINANEN, one of the baro- 

nies belonging to the county of Gallway, and province 
of Connaught, in Ireland. 

BALLINROBE, BALLINROAN, or BALLINROAL, 
a corporation, and reckoned the ſhire-tzwn. of Mayo- 
county, in the province of Connaught, in Ireland. It 

es fifteen miles from Caſtlebar. IT 

BALLISHANNON, a town belonging to the — of 

Dunnegall, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. It is 

ſituated on a river, which runs out of Lochern into 

Dunnegall-bay. It has a good harbour, with a tole- 

rable trade; and is well inhabited, conſiderin 
that this county is full of bogs, large loughs, — 


— 


reland. It ſends 
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woods; and conſequently a retreat for the wild Iriſh; 
It gives the title of Baron to the family of Folliot. 

BALLON, a ſmall town and marquiſate of Upper Maine, 
in the government of the latter name and of Perche, 
in France; It is ſituated on the right bank of the 
Orne, contains two pariſhes, and lies five leagues 
from Mans. 

BALLY, à ſmall iſland belonging to the Eaft Indies, in 
Aſia, by ſome called Java the Leſs, is divided from 
Great Java on the W. only by the ſtreights bearing 
its own name. It abounds in proviſions. The na- 
tives, many of which make good ſoldiers in the Dutch 
ſervice here, are generally bold fellows. The ſtreights of 
Bally, which in the narroweſt part are not much 
broader than the river Thames, are very difficult to 
ſtrangers. Capt. Beeckman, who paſled them in Ja- 
nuary 1714, ſays, he was fifteen days in making to 
them from the E. end of Madur iſland, though onl 
thirty leagues ; for once in twenty-iour hours the 8. 
wind burſting violently through the ftreights, drives 
ſhips back. On each ſide of them are alſo high moun- 
tains, from which guſts of wind come down, veering 
ſometimes all round the compaſs, and that in a few 
minutes. See Java. | 


BALME, La, a little town belonging to the duchy of 


Genevois, a ſubdiviſion of that of Savoy, in Upper 
Italy. | 

BALMERINO, ſo pronounced by the Engliſh ; but b 
Scots Balm#rino, and accordingly Balmirmach, a ſmall 
place of Fifeſhire, in Scotland. It is ſituated on the 
firth of Tay. Here was anciently a famous monaſtery, 
founded by Ermengred, Queen of William King of 
Scotland; but even its ruins are now almoſt effaced 
by time. It gave the title of Baron to a branch of 
the Elphinſton family, the laſt of which unhappily loſt 
his head on Tower-hill for his attachment to the Pre- 
tender, and eſpouſing the inſurrection of 1745 in Scot- 
land, againſt the government, 

BALNA, formerly a celebrated and opulent town belong- 
ing to the county of Gran, in the circle beyond the 
Danube, in Lower Hungary; but at preſent it is a 
very mean and inconfiderable place. 

BALSARA. See BossoR A. : 

BALSHAM, a rectory of Cambridgeſhire, in the gift of 
the Chartereuſe in London. 


BALTALIMANI, a palace of Romania, in European 


Turkey. It is ſituated on the ſtreight which joins the 
Black ſea with that of Marmora. 

BALTAR, a — — Porto diſtrict, in the 
province of Entre Douro e Minho, in Portugal. : 

BALTHAM, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 
Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford. 

BALTIC Sea, in Latin Mare Baltbicum. It is properly 
a large bay of the German Ocean, between Denmark, 
Germany, Pruffia, Courland, Ruflia, and Sweden. 
The German name of Oſt-ſea, or Eaſt-ſea, ſeems to 
have been given it by the Dutch, it lying to the E. of 
Holland. In the Baltic is neither ebb-nor flow; yet it 
is obſerved, that the natural current of its waters goes 

towards the Sund; but this may be hindered by a 
N. W. wind of any long continuance, which alſo 
drives large volumes of water into the Baltic out oſ 
the German ocean; whence the . obſervable riſing of 
the waters is cauſed in its harbours. + When the N. 


wind blows, the water of this ſea, which is otherwiſe 


ſalt, becomes -pretty freſh, and in ſome meaſure may 


be uſed for culinary purpoſes: but in general it is not 
very ſalt, on account of the great number of rivers 


that fall into it. | 

T 1 7 depth of water in the Baltic hardly ex- 
ceeds fifty fathoms. M. Andrew Celſus demonſtrates, 
in the Swediſh acts, vol. v. p. 25. that the water in 
the Baltic decreaſes ; and, according to his calculation, 
it. has fallen forty-five geometrical inches in 100 years. 
The waves here are not ſo high nor ſo long as they 
are in the North ſea; but fall ſhorter, quicker, and 
more numerous one upon another. | 


'The fiſhery in-the Baltic is conſiderable ; particu- 


larly that of the ſtreamer-fiſh, the beſt ſort of which 
is called waſbuck. When the ſea is tempeſtuous and 
viglently agitated, it throws upon the coaſts of Pruſſia 
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and Courland, eſpecially on the former, the ſo much 


celebrated amber : concerning which ſee more under 
PrussSIA. 

Near Sweden the Baltic extends itſelf into two bays 
or gulphs, which in Swediſh are called Hafs-botnar : 
the one runs towards the N. and in the ſame language 
is called Nord-Bottn, in Latin Sinus Bothnicus, i. e. 
the Bothnic bay. This gulph is eighty miles long, and 
thirty broad. The other bay runs towards the E. and 
is called in Latin Sinus Finnicus, i. e. the gulph of Fin- 
land, or Finnic bay. It is ſixty miles long, and fif- 
teen broad. It is ſaid, that in the Baltic are many 
places, where the magnetic needle does not ſtand true, 
here pointing between S. W. and there again towards 
N. W. Laſtly, the Baltic near Livonia forms, I. a 
bay, which is called the gulph of Livonia or Riga, at 
the mouth of the Dwina, where the town of Riga is 


ſituated ; 2. the gulph of Courland, at the mouth of the 


Niemer, where Memel ſtands ; 3. the gulph of Dant- 
zick, at the mouth of the Viſtula; and, 4. the gulph 
of Lubeck, at the mouth of the Trave. 
Vou paſs out of the German ocean into the 
Baltic through theſe three ſtreights ; _— the Oer- 
ſund, the Great and the Little Belt: the firſt ſtreight 
lies between Seeland and the province of Schonen, in 
Sweden ; the 2d between Funen and Seeland ; and the 
zd between Jutland and Funen. In winter the Baltic 
15 commonly frozen for three or four months; by which 
its navigation is interrupted all that time. | 
' BALTIMORE, a little town and corporation, but de- 
cayed, belonging to the county of Cork, and province 
of Munſter, in Ireland. It has a commodious harbour, 
within an iſland and bay of the ſame name, which is ſe- 
cure againſt all winds. It ſends two members to the 
. - Iriſh parliament, and gives title of Baron to the family 
of Calvert. It ſtands on a head- land, which runs into 
te ſea; fifteen miles 8. W. of Roſſe, and five N. E. 
of the iſland of Cape Clear. Lat. 51 deg. 15 min. 
N. long. 9 deg. 15 min. W. 1 
BALTIMO „one of the five weſtern counties of 
Maryland in North America, and the moſt Northward 
ſide of the bay, reaching to the bottom of it. Here alſo 
is a pariſh or town of the ſame name; but the houſes 
here, as elſewhere in this county, are at a great diſtance 
from each other. | 1a 3557 
BALTINGLASS, a town belonging to the county of 
Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, in Ireland. It is 
ſituated on the river Urrin, and has the privilege of 
ſending deputies to the Iriſh parliament. AF 
BALVAIRD, a place in Fife, a county of Scotland, re- 
markable for the rocking-ſtone which was broken 
down by Oliver's ſoldiers. The motion of it was per- 
formed by means of an egg-ſhaped prominence made on 
a huge — ſtone, which was inſerted into a cavity 
in the ſurface of another lower ſtone quite flat, an ex- 
act proportion having been calculated for the purpoſe. 
This mechaniſm was concealed by the vaſt bulk of the 
upper ſtone, and two or three ſurrounding flat ſtones, 
In Popiſh times, by this pretended miracle, perſons 
were condemned or acquitted. of perjury, as.intereſt or 


aſſection led the clergy who were judges; and often 


criminals were brought to confeſs, by this means, what 


could not otherwiſe be extorted from them. 
BALVENY, a mountainouss diſtrict on the W. fide of 
Bamf-ſhire, in the northern diviſion of Scotland. It lies 
on the river Spey; abounding with paſture and wood, 
and noted for a rock from which hones and whet-ſtones 
are dug in ſuch abundance, that the people cover their 
houſes with them inſtead of late. Here alſo are veins 
of that ſtone, from which allum is made; likewiſe ſprings 
of allum- water. 

BALUCLAWA, or BALACLAY, a town on the W. 
coaſt of Crim Tartary in European Turkey. It was 
ſome time poſſeſſed by the Genoeſe, who called it Jam- 
bolic, from the ftore of fiſh in its neighbouring ſea. It 

has about 120 houſes, with an excellent harbour, ſur- 
rounded with high mountains that ſecure the veſſels in 
it from all winds. It receives ſhips of 500 tons, and has 
a conſiderable depth of water. The place is now in 
the poſſeſſion of the Turks, who build their ſhips and 
galleys here, T7 1637-15 


q 


watered by. the rivers 
through the town, and a little below join with the 


« was held at this city in the year 1011, 
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BALWHIDER, a diftri& belonging to Perthſhire in Scot- 


land. 


BAMBA, a conſiderable province of Congo Proper in 


Africa. It extends along the coaſt from the river Am. 
briſi to that of Dande, which divides it from the king- 
dom of Angola on the S. it has Songo on the N. the 
ocean on the W. the lake Chilande or Aquilonde; and 
the province of Siſſama, on the E. In this province are 
ſeveral Jordſhips, and in moſt of them is a village of the 


ſame name, where its reſpective Lord reſides. Its capital 
is Banga, or Panga. 


BAMBERG, biſhopric of; in Franconia, Germany, is 


the firſt in the empire. It has Wurtzbourg on the W. 
and Anſpach on the S. and E. It extends about ſixty 
miles in length, and forty in breadth ; abounding in 
rich fruits and plants, particularly corn, wine, ſaffron, 
liquorice, and prunes. 

Its Biſhop, who is a prince of the empire, and its 
vice=-chancellor, depends immediately on the Pope; and 
is not only Lord of this ſee, but alſo of divers manors 
in Carinthia, the caſtles of Cronach and Fortzheim, 
beſides ſeveral royalties elſewhere. On him the Kins 
of Bohemia, and the Electors of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Brandenburg, are dependent for ſome parts of their 
eſtates. He is the only Biſhop in Germany who has 
the privilege of wearing a Cardinal's hat, together with 
the pall of an Archbiſhop ; for which laſt he pays 
the Pope 4000]. The four above-mentioned Electors 
are his hereditary officers, who have hereditary vicars 
under them. He can raiſe between 4 and 5000 men. 
His revenue amounts annually to above 50,000 1. be- 
ſides the produce of ſixteen large bailiwics in Carinthia. 


The chapter which chuſes the Biſhop, conſiſting of 


twenty capitular, and fifteen domiciled canons, are all 
perſons of quality. This country has but little com- 


merce, and is wholly inhabited by Roman Chatholics. 


It was formerly an earldom ; but the Emperor Henry II. 
erected it into a biſhopric, to be entirely dependent 
on the church, and gave it ſeveral other lands in Ca- 


rinthia, together with the town of Abach (where he 
was born) near Ratiſbon. 


BAMBERG, the capital of the above biſhopric of the 


. ſame name, a handſome, large and populous City in the 
center of Germany, in Latin called Bamberga, Ba- 


- hanbergay. Bergium, and Baberabergium, the ancient. 


Granicnarion of 8 It is pleaſantly ſituated, and 
ednitz and Pegnitz, which run 


Mayne. Though formerly free and imperial, and af- 
terwards governed by its own Counts, is now ſubje& to 


its Biſhop. About the town are few vineyards; but 


the ſoil is fruitful in corn and melons. Here are two 
palaces, the old and new. The former is in an iſland 


formed by the Pegnitz, with a tolerable garden; the 


latter, ſtanding on an eminence, is a vaſt pile of free- 
ſtone, with handſome apartments. Eight miles off is 
the Biſhop's hunting ſeat of Pommersfelden, reckoned 
one of the-moſt charming fabrics in the empire. The 
way to it from the city is through a large foreſt of firs, 
abounding with deer. 


The-cathedral of Bamberg, dedicated to St. George, 


is a vaſt Gothic edifice, with a lofty ſteeple, and four 


noble ſpires. Beſides the tombs of ſeveral Biſhops, 


here are thoſe of Suidger, a German, who was after- 


wards Pope Clement II. the Emperor Henry II. and his 
conſort Cunigunde, &c. Here the Jeſuits and Domi- 
nicans have each a church. Alſo in Bamberg is an 
Auguſtine friery, and Benedictine abbey. A council 

for putting an 
end to the differences between the German Biſhops. 
And in the time of Henry IV. its Biſhop Otho con- 
verted the Pomeranians, Melchior Otto, one of its 
Biſhops, fog,nded an univerſity here in 1653. Bam- 
berg has no fortifications but its wall; for which rea- 
ſon its Biſhop reſides in time of war at Forcheim, where 
is commonly a very ſtrong garriſon. It lies forty miles 


N. of Kp Lat. 50 deg. 15 min. N. long. 
lo deg. 15 min. E. 


BAMBERG, a town of Bohemia, on the frontiers of 


Moravia, near the river Orlitz, about ſix leagues from 
| BAMBLE, 


Glatz, ? 


AMBLE, Priory of, in the fief of Bradſburg, and dio- 
ceſe r ni. in Norway. This, together with | 
Lower Tillemarken, has twenty-two churches under 

its juriſdiction. ke n 
BAM BO UC, a country of conſiderable, extent in Guinea 
Proper, belonging to Negroland, in Africa. It is 
pounded on the N. 8 
and Kaſſon, by the river Faleme, and the kingdoms of 
Contou and Cambegowda, on the W. and by the king- 
dom of Makannah on the S. but its eaſtern boundary is 
not known. The inhabitants are governed by the 
Lords of their reſpective villages, who have almoſt the 
ſame authority as Kings, and the ſame reſpe& paid them, 
provided they conform exactly to the laws and cuſtoms 
eſtabliſhed from time immemorial, in that kind of com- 
monwealth ; otherwiſe they muſt expect at leaſt, a 
ſhameful depoſition, the. plunder of all their goods, if 
not worſe. They are independent of one another; but 
all are obliged to concur in the defence of the ſtate, 
when attacked either in whole or in part. 
This country is very . populous, having a vaſt many 
villages on the rivers which fall into the Faleme or Ni- 
ger; but more inland are but few of thoſe. The heat 
here is extreme, both from the country lying between 
lat. 13 and 14 deg. N. and from its being incloſed 
within high and. craggy mountains: nor can the 
wind blow ſtrong enough to cool the air, and difſi- 
te the thick. and noiſome exhalations, ariſing from 
grounds full of metals and minerals. But this country 
is little known. F. Labat ſets down very nicely in his 
map (if it may be depended upon) every place where there 
is a mine of gold, filver, or precious ſtones; and the 
French, continues he, have built a fort called St Peter, 
near the village of Caynoura, on the W. bank of the 
Faleme, about fifteen leagues S. of Sanega or Sene- 


J. | 
BAMBROUGH, a place of Northumberland, where for- 
merly was a famous. caſtle, now in ruins. 
BAMF, ſhire of, in the middle diviſion of Scotland, or 
north of the firth of Forth. It comprehends that part 
of Buchan, | which lies N. of the river Ugie, the 


Balvenie, and Strathyla. It was a part of the ancient 


Caledonia, and in the dioceſe of Murray, when under 


Epiſcopacy. On the S. it is divided from that part of 
- Buchan which belongs to Aberdeenſhire, by the ſame 
river or water of Ugie; on the E. it has the water of 
Dovern and the German ocean; on the W. the water 
of Spey and Elginſhire, on the S. W. the braes of Ba- 
denoch and Braemar, and on the N. the Murray-firth. 
Its dimenſions are variouſly given: but, 1 to 
Templeman's ſurvey, its length from E. to W. is fifty 
miles, and. greateſt breadth eighteen, containing 560 
\ ſquare miles. The climate and foil of Bamf-ſhire are 
much the ſame as in Aberdeenſhire. The part called 
Buchan is watered by ſeveral rivers and ſmall ſtreams. | 
It is divided into corn-helds. and little hills; and no 


tract in the whole kingdom is ſo free from mountains; 


conſequently, none more fertile. And ſuch is the 
plenty of grain here, that the common labourers have 


five or ſix meals of it a day, in the various forms it is 


uſed in the country; though little of what the Engliſh 
call meat. The diſtrict of Strathyla drives a conſide- 
rable trade in lime and fat cattle. The lime-ſtones 
here are ſo plentiful, that they build the houſes with 
them. They alſo carry on a trade in fine linen, by 
means of the weekly market, or rather annual fair, at 
Keith, a neighbouring village. Upon the banks of the 
Spey, in this country, is the Bog of Gicht, or Gordon- 
caſtle, the nobleſt palace in the north, and belonging 
to the Duke of Gordon; the paternal inheritance of 
which family is Strathawin, or Strathavon, a valley on 
the river Awin, one of the cleareſt in Scotland, which 
falls into the Spey. This tract is more inclined to paſture 
than grain; belides fine eſtates, and other ſeats here- 
abouts, which belong to them. In Balveny is found 
that ſtone from which allum is prepared; and in the 
diſtrict of Boyne large quarries of ſpotted marble have 
been diſcovered. | Bamf-ſhire ſends a member to the 
ritiſh parliament. | 8 

W a royal borough in the laſt- mentioned ſhire of 
22. | 2. | 


by part of the kingdom of Gualam | 
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ing diſtricts of boroughs, namely, Elgin, Cullen, In- 
nerury, and Kintore, which by turns ſend a member to 
the Britiſh parliament... It is a neat town, ſituated in 
the N. E. part of the ſhire, at the mouth of the river 
Doveron or Deveran, on its N. banks, upon the Ger- 
man ocean, and in the diſtrict of Boyne. In it the 
ſheriff holds his courts, Here are the ruins of an old 
caſtle, and in the neighbourhogd thoſe of the abbey of 
Deer, formerly belonging to the Ciſtercian monks, and 
founded by William Cumming, Earl of Buchan. Not 
far from the town is a . modern houſe of Lord 
Braco's, on the river, being adorned with noble columns 
and towers, with ſummer-houſes upon little iſlands in 
the Doveron: But the inſide is left unfiniſhed, and, 
from ſome diſguſt, abandoned by the proprietor, for a 
recluſe ſeat among the mountains of Strathboggy. Bamf 
conſiſts of two principal ſtreets, which are long, beſides 
ſeveral ſhort ones or wynds: Here alſo are ſome gen- 
teel buildings, and two little harbours for ſhipping ; but 
veſſels of burthen cannot come near them. Along the 

| ſea-coaſt, juſt beyond Bamf, you have views of the 
riſing mountains near the firth of Cromarty, but at 
a conſiderable diſtarice. The trade here IS little, 
except from its corn, ſalmon-fiſhery, and ſome coaſt- 
ing-veſlels; for the townſmen are fonder of tillage 
than commerce. The Ogilbies, with their vaſlals, of 
whom the Earl of Finlater and Airley is chieftain, poſ- 
ſeſs moſt of the adjacent country; and that nobleman 
has a fine ſeat here, but it was pillaged in the late re- 
bellion. It lies 7 miles E. of Cullen, 32 N. W. of 
Aberdeen, and 110 N. of Edinburgh. Lat. 57 deg. 40 
min. long. 2 deg. 5 min. W. | f 
BAMPTON, a market-town of Deyonſhire, and an old 
corporation; but, from an odd plea of poverty, was ex- 
cuſed from ſending members to parliament. * fairs are 
on Whitſun- Tueſday, and October 24, for cattle. It 


Lat. 51 deg. 5 min. N. long. 3 deg: 40 min. W. 
BAMPTON, an old market-town of Oxfordſhire, on 


tte borders of Berkſhire, It is ſituated on the river 
countries of Strathdovern, Boyne, Enzie or Eenie, 


Ifis, ' navigable only by boats. Here is the greateſt 
market in all England, for furs and fellmongers wares, 
ſheep ſkins being dreſſed and ſtained for leather jackets; 
loves, and breeches ; ſtockings, &c. are alſo brought 
kither from Whitney, and fold into Berkſhire, Wilts, 
and Dorſetſhire. Its fair is on Auguſt 26, for horſes 
ard toys. The Tug is in the gift of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter. It lies 10 miles S. W. of Ox- 
ford. Lat. 51 deg. 40 min. N. long. 1 deg. 35 
min. W. „ | ; 
| BAMPTON, a wicatage of Weſtmoreland, in the gift of 
the crown or Lord Keeper. | 
BAN, BANE, or BAAN, the principal river in the 
county of Londonderry, and province of Ulſter, in the 
N. of Ireland. The word in Iriſh and Erſe imports 
beautiful or fair, it being clearer than any other river 
in Europe, and for that reaſon the beſt ſtocked with 
ſalmon ; which fiſh particularly delights in clear water. 
Its ſource is in the Mourne-hills, in the county of 
. Downe; and, after loſing itſelf and its name for the 
thirty miles, in Lough-neagh, or Sidney-lake, recovers 
its name again at I owma=-chaiſtle ; from whence, be- 
ing crowned: with woods on both ſides, and dividing 
the county of Antrim from that of Londonderry, it 
runs by Glencolkein into the ſea: Of the ſame name 
is alſo a leſſer river in Ireland; and therefore, by wa 
of diſtinction, this we are now upon is called the Great 
Baan, though otherwiſe. not a very large river. | 


— 


bridge over the Shannon, which is a great paſs on the 
borders of Gallway: In it are barracks for two com- 
panies of foot. It lies twenty-five miles from Philipſ- 
town, the capital of the county, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. Lat. 53 deg. 20 min. N. long. 4 


deg. 15 min. W. PR ot 
BANARAS, or BANNARON, a handſome large x 


in 
the Southern diviſion of Indoſtan in the Eaft In 


ies, 


in Aſia. It is ſituated on the E. ſide of the Ganges, 
about 100 miles above Patna, in the road to Mus 
1 he 


the ſame name. It is the third in order of the follow- | 


lies 8 miles N. of Tiverton, and 160 W. of London: 


BANAGHIR, a place belonging to King's county, and 


province of Leinſter, in Ireland, noted only for its 
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Tue houſes are of brick and ſtone, being bigher than 


- bunk im India; but the ffreets ale very narrow. ere 
is à ſemmary or univerſity for the n natics, as well 
as for educating their youth, in the mryfferies of their 


" {6 that Banians come hit 
the Pagan ptieſts fill gall | | 
Ganges, which they ſend all over India for fale, or as 


r over land from Surat, and 


teſenits to their friends, who make them good returns. 
of this water is thought to obtain a pletizry | 


drau 
- dbſoldtion ſtom all fin: ſo thar at weddings, &c. 500 
crowns are commorſly laid out upon it. Banaras has a 
cotiſiderable trade in eallicoes and filks; which muft not 
be {old till ſtamped with the Mogul's ſeal; on pain of a 
fine of the baſtinads, Hete are fine Mahometan' ſe- 
| gh and one of the nobleſt idol-temples in the 
Fridies. In the neigibourhobd, according to Catrou, 
is plenty of pulſe; atid all forts of grain, with manu- 
faktures of rich ſtuffs of gold, Myer, arid filk; alſo 
magnificent turbans, fine gitttes, and light veſtments 
for the ladies of the ſeraglid. | 


' BAN-BRIDGE; 4 town belonging to the cbunty of 


afid province of Ulſter, in the north of Ite- 


- Downe 
ey it is {6 called from a bridge over the tiver Bane. 


In and Hear it ate ſeveral bleaching-yards for the linen- | 


manufacture, the Water of the Bane I for 
hen in 


- the 
BANBURY, a large and pleafant town of Oxfor 


this purpoſe.” Here are the greateſt fin 
hole kingdom. ree miles from Gilf. * 
e, 


It Hes 


bn the river Charwell. 


ving been à borough 
the firſt of Queen 


ry; his late Mgefty gave it a new 


charter in the year 1718, and it is now under the go- 


vernment of a mayor, high-fteward, recorder, fix ca- 


pital burgeſſes, and thirty afffſtants. It drives a confi 


perable trade, eſpecially in cheeſe ; which is reckoned 


2 very dod, the meadows in its n 
0 ext - 


ourhood being 
y rich. And it is noted fo for cakes and 


Alle. It gives the title of Earl to Lord Vifcount Wal- 


* _ 


lingford, and ſends à member to parliament, Here is 
a op church, a free-ſchool, a work-houfe, and two 
tharfty-ſchools ; the ore for thirty boys, and the other 
for twenty girls, who are all cloathed. In the ploughed 


Felds fear it are found coins of the Roman Emperors. 
Here "the make-king Earl of Warwick furpriſed the 
- Earl of Pembroke and his brother, who were of King 


Edward the Pourch's party, and had them beheaded. 
To the weſtward Ties Edghill, where the famous battle 


of chat name was fouglit between the forces of Charles I. 
and thofe of the purliament. Its vicarage is in the gift 
of the Biſhop of Oxford; ani its fairs are Thurſday 


bling 


after Jan. 17, firſt T] n 
Corpus Chrifti, June 13, Aug. 12 ; all theſe for horſes, 
cos, and ſheep : beſides the addition of fiſh to the 
fair ih Lent; alſo Thurſday after October 10, for 
ſeryants, in other places called the Statiite, but 


here the Mop; likewiſe ops and cheefe; and Octo- 
ber 2% for'cheefe, Rops, and cattle.” | 
ift 


ſixty 


BANBURY, 'H6ſpital of St. John, in Oxfbraſhire, a 
"Iving in the gift of the Biſhop of Lincoln. 144 
BANC, 2 tn ef Upper Hungary, noted for bot 


N ſtant 
_ oyeiflown' feveral of chem. It lies fifteen miles from 


* 
. 


nel. It is about leagues yo. | ad fixteen Brond, 
in ſome places. Th coaſt is . foul for {rx ſeagues 


the and; and on that headland is a high mbun- 


BANCA, an iſland near the S. E. part of Sumatra, in 


To ſituated twenty miles N. öf- Oxford, and 


N. W. öf 2 in lat. 52 deg. 5 min. N. 


lone. 1 deg. 20 min. W,. 
UR, 


baths, Whoſe Waters have a White fediment, but in- 
Antly dye ſilyer and copper black. The Waag has 
Friedſtadt. 


Aſia, being ſeparated from the latter by a narrow than- 


Within Monapfn“pomt, which is the N. W. cape of 
tain called Motiapin-hill. * On the N. W. coaſt navi- 


on-pots with the water of the 


fince | 


numbers of wild fwine; the fleſtt of which 
| 130 mies W. 6 
long. 99 deg. 7 min. E. | 

| BANGOCK, or BENCOCE, an iſfand of Upper Siam, 


5 3 are twe 


BANDER AB 


| 


8 many banks and 
rocks nhder water, and practicable by none but praws, 
10 min. E. a e | 
CALIS, a 1 ſituated on the E. rot of 

id of the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia. 


is 2 Dutch ſettlement, who ſell cloth and opium, for 


| zes ſuch ſmall craft. Lat. 2 deg. 5 min. S. long. 105 | 
BAR 


Sumatra, an i Here 


BANDORA, 4+ 
- **hrorin, on the 
A natrow channel 


but the caſtle of the ſame name does not belong 
BAN 


*BANGOR, er 'BANCHOR, © a very ancient eity 


B A N 
; Which they have pepper and gold<duft in exchanoej 


the latter ſuppoſed to de from Achin, Here are vaft 
ſweet and fat: it is ſinged, and ſalted for fale. tk 
of Malacca; in lat. 2 deg. 5 min. N. 


in India, 8 the Ganges, in Aſta. It is formed b 
the river Menan. 


Here are lar rdens, fupplyins 

the inhabitants with plenty of fron, * les forty — 
8. of the eity of Siam, in lat. 13 deg. 30 min. N. 
long. ror dep. 5 min. KE, 1121“ 

BANDA; the principal and largeſt of the Indian iſlands, 
beating that name, in Aſia, famous ſor whole foreſt; 
of nutmegs and cloves, particularly the former, and 
that without any cultivation. Scarce any of theſe 

ty miles long, nor half that in breadth. 

hey are bounded by Ceram on the N. Celebes or 
Macaſſer on the W. and have the Indian ocean on the 
E. and 8. The mace covers the nutmeg as the huſk: 
des the nut. Theſe ſpices the Arabs firft brought to 
Egypt, and the coaſt of the Levant, from whence they 
ker = diſtributed all over , 

n the year 1500 the Portugueſe having diſcovered 
the way to Aſia, round the Cape of Good Hope, traf- 
ficked with the natives of India; and fo brought the 
ſpices into Europe. | L 

About the year 1609 the Dutch invaded theſe iflands, 

at which time the natives put themſelves under the 
totection of the Engliſh, ackhowledging the King of 
ngland as their Sovereign. But the Dutch driving 
both out, uſurped the dominion of theſe iſlands, and 1] 
keep poſſeffion of them, to the excluſion of all other na- 
tions from thoſe valuable ſpices: beſides which, the foil 
dere produces alſo plenty of or „and other fruits, 
At the W. end of Banda the Dutch have a fort on a 
high mountain; and at the foot of it is a town for 
their negroes, alſo well-fortthed : and they have like- 
| wife fortrheations at every landing-place, Their prin- 
cipal factory is at Nera. Banda lies x50 miles 8. E. 
of -der Lat. 4 deg. 30 min. 8. long. 128 eg. 
5 min. E. N a 


BANDEFRA, one of the forts defending the harbour of 


Va in rve, a province of Pages 

BANDELSDORF. A church-village, belonging to the 
_— of Femarn, in the duchy of Sleſwick, in Den- 

BANDER' CONGO, a port-town df Aſta, on che F. 


ide of the Perſtan gulph, and ſituated roo miles W. 
Thurſday in Lent, Aſcenſion-duy, 


of Gombron, in lat. 27 deg. 5 min. N. long. 54 deg. 
50 min. E. | | 


F 


BANDO, che fame with AsMre, which fee. 
BANDONBRIDGE, à fell bor 


| belonging to the 
county of Cork, and province of Munſter, in Ireland. 


It is frthiated on both fitles the river Bandon or Baan; 


and, tho*fortifiel by the Iriſh rebels, Oliver obliged them 


to * In 1690 its three caſtles, Which ſerved 
for gatehouſes, and its walls, were demoliſhed by the 


Pirench and Irifh.” It ſends two members to the Triſh 


parliament, and lies About eight miles W. from Kinfale. 
A, the capital of the iſland of Salſet or Ca- 
W. coaſt of the *Hither India, in Aſia. 
it from the iſſand of Bombay. 
It is ſubject to the Fortugueſe. Lat. 19 deg. 5 min. N. 


long. 72 deg. 30 min. E. 
BANFINS, wok 


INS, eiHe-ward of the ſoveteign principality of 
Dombes, and government of Burgundy, in France: 
G (0 ity 
as being fituated in the baitiwic of La Breſſe. Ai 
, a' village of Belle aſle, helonging-to the bi- 
mopric of Vannes, and Lower Brittany, in the govern- 

ment of the latter name, in France. . 
„but 
now decayed, and ſtill che ſee of a Biſhop, in Caer- 
narvomſhite, one of the counties of North Wales. Its 


Latin name is Bangertium; it was formerly very large, 
and therefore called Bangor aur, as the latter word im- 
* — its ſtrong caſtle has long been demoliſhed. 

he dioceſe comprehends the counties of Caernarvon 
and Angleſey, together with part of Denbigh, — 


neth, 


B A N 


of which are impropriated ; and under it are three arch- 
. deaconries, namely, Bangor, Angleſey, and Merio- 
neth (all three, with the deanry of Bangor, in the 
gift of the Biſhop); one of which is added to the 

biſhopric, for the better ſupport of its prelate. The 

cathedral, which is the oldeſt in all Britain, was con- 
. ſecrated in 516; and having been miſerably effaced 
by Owen Glendour and others, is now but a deſpi- 

cable ſtructure. 
- ſhop's palace and free-ſchool-houſe. It 
a very ſteep mountain on the S. and a hill on the 


books at 1311. 16s. 4d. and the clergy's tenths at 
1511. 148. 3d. It lies thirty miles W. of St. Aſaph, 
and on the arm of the ſea or Meneu, dividing the iſle 
. of Angleſey from Caernarvonſhire, where it has a har- 
bour for-boats. Lat, 53 deg: 20 min. N, long, 4 deg, 
1 min. W. Ls | 
BANGOR, a ſmall village of Flintſhire, according to 
Camden, in North Wales, with a noble ſtone- bridge 
over the Dee. It was anciently a city, and had a 
celebrated monaſtery, faid to haye had, in the time 
of the Britiſh Kings, 2400 monks, if not too high a 
calculation, 100 of which read prayers and fun — 
econtinually day and night. But not ſo much as the 
ruins of it are now to be ſeen. This was the birth- 
place of the heretic Pelagius, or at leaſt he was a 
monk here, who from this place and Rome propagated 
his errors over the church. un en 
BANGOR, a . of Cardiganſhire, in the gift of 
the Biſhop of St. David. | ati 
BANGOR, a ſmall borough, with a provoſt and twelve 
burgefles, belonging to the county of Downe, and pro- 
. vince of Ulster, in Ireland. It ſends two members to 
arliament. Here was the firſt church built of ftone 
in the whole province; and Duke Schomberg, ſent 
' againſt the rebels in 1689, landed at Bangor, of which 


he was ſoon after created Earl. Some noble remains 


of its very ancient abbey are ſtill to be ſeen. The town 
contains about 200thouſes, but has little trade; tho' it 
ſpins conſiderable quantities of fine linen-yarn; and on 
tis, as on all the coaffs of the ary is plenty of 
* fiſh. It lies five miles from Dannaghadee, and ſix 
from Carrickfergus. | 
BANHO, à town of Viſeu-diſtrict, in the province of 
Beira. It belongs to the Dowager of Portugal, and 
contains 440 inhabitants. * ae 
BANIALUCKA, a ſangiacate belonging to Boſnia and 
Turkiſh Ulyria, in Europe. Of the ſame name is a 
ſtout fortreſs, where the beglerheg reſides, and near 
© which a battle was fought between the Chriſtians and 
Turks in the year 1737. Ades 
BANIANS, a numerous ſect of idolaters in the Eaſt-In- 
dies, in Aſia, who never eat any thing that has had 
animal life. They believe a God, and yet worſhip the 
devil. They principally follow trade, and are perhaps 
the greateſt merchants in the world. 4 
BAN IAR, a river in Borneo, one of the Indian iſlands 
in Aſia; in the mouth of which, twice as broad as the 
Thames at Graveſend, is a floati 
Engliſh Eaſt- India company have factory. 
BANK ISH, a province of the Mogul, and ſituated in 
the North part of the Hither India in Aſia, and S. W. 
of. the province of Caſſimere. | 
BANNABAT, BANNACHIR, or BUNNALIN, See 
BaxAGnir. 6 
BANNE, or BANNOW, a town belonging to the 
county of Wexford, and province of Leinſter, in Ire- 
land. It is ſituated on a bay: See BAN. 


BANNINGHAM, a tectory of Norfolk, in the gift of 


the Duke of the latter name. 


BANNOCK BURN, a place near the ruins of Cam- 


buſkenneth-abbey in Stirlingſhire, . Scotland, famous 
for a battle in which Edward II. 's vaſt army was routed 
by the Scots; and he himſelf narrowly, eſcaped in a 
boat; alſo for another battle, fought between James 
HI. of Scotland, and his nobility, the latter of whom, 
with the young Prince his ſon at their, head, taking 
bp arms againſt the King, on account of his tyranny, 


| neth, and Montgomery; has 107 pariſhes, thirty-ſix 5 


The principal buildings are the Bi- 
It is 3 | 


the ; 


One of the Biſhops, called Bulkeley, fold, fa 
Monaſticon, the revenues and bells of the biſhopric. | 
The Biſhop's revenues now are valued in the King's 


— 


BANTAM, once the metropolis of a hinge 


ders of- Picardy, in a dry — Which is v 


B A ? 
defeated his army; and he himſelf was killed in tha 
flight, and lies buried under a hawthorn tree near the 
above- mentioned ruiis. 175 
BANNOS, a village ſituated in a ſmall plain, between 
the ſkirts. of Tunguragua, and the-Qordillera of the 
Andes, in South America. It has its name from bot 
- medicinal baths much reſorted: to. South of Cuenca, 
and not far from another village, called Bannos, are 
other hot waters; guſhing out through ſeveral aper- 
tures on the ſummit of an eminence, the heat of which 
hardens eggs ſooner then boiling water. FPheſe ſeveral 
ſtreams utiiting,' form a rivulęt of a brackiſh taſte. In 
the aforeſaid eminence are many crevices, through 
which iſſues continual ſmpke, 3 ſuffigient indication 
of its containing ſulphur and nitre in great abundance. 


BANSTEAD-DOW Ns, a famous, ſmonth, and dry le- 


vel in Surrey, of ſome extent, in the 'neighbourhood of 
London. ks a delightful ſpot, furrounded with vil- 
lages; and much reſorted to for hunting, and takin 
the air; where alſo every Whitſun- holidays are horſe 
races, on a four- mile-courſe. Theſe downs, thougH 
under different denominations, ſtretch thirty miles in 
length from Croydon to Farnham; and are covered 

with a ſhort graſs, intermixed with thyme and juni- 
per, on which the ſheep feed here; ſo that the mutton, 


Pp — 


though ſmall, is ſweet. ; 


BANTALL, an Engliſh ſettlement in Sumatra, 'one of 


the Indian iſlands in Aſia, 100 miles N. of Bencoolen. 
n | kingdom in 
Aſia. It is ſituated on the N. W. coaſt of Java, one 
of the Indian iſlands. It was very populous, well-for- 
tified, and one of the greateſt ports in thoſe ſeas; where 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company had one of their prin- 
cipal factories. But the Dutch having attacked and 
depoſed the King of Bantam, drove the Engliſh and 
other Europeans out in the reign of King James II. 
and ſtill retain the poſſeſſion of the place, permitting 
one of the race of their ancient Kings to enjoy the 
title. The city ſtands in a plain at the foot" of a 
mountain, from which iſſues a river that divides itſelf 
into three ſtreams; two of theſe ſurrounding the town, 
and the third running through it. Bantam is now a 
poor ruinous place, withoũt trade or gentry, both 
which are engroſſed by Batavia. The houſes are built 
of reeds and canes. It has «goo ſafe road and plea- 
fant bay, in which are ſeveral little iſlands, that re- 
tain their Engliſh names. It lies ' fifteen ſeagues 
W. of Batavia. Lat. 6 deg. '30 min: N. Jong. 105 


min. E. 


BANTRY, a barony of Deſmond, which is united to 


the county of Cork, and belongs to the province of 
Munſter, in the S. W. part of Ireland. It has a com- 
modious bay, running twenty miles in land to the 
town, from which it has its name, and contains ſe- 
veral havens; the mouth of the bay called Beerhaven, 
from an iſland lying in it, is four miles wide: Ban 
town is ſituated in lat. 51 deg.” 30 min. N. long. 9 
deg. 20 min. W. rare gen 570 


- 


BANTRY, alſo one of the baronies, according to Buſ- 


ching, in the county 


| of Wexford, and province of 
Leinſter, in Ireland. e 


| BA LL, a vicarage of Somerſetſhire, in the gift of 
town, where the |, 


the Dean and Chapter of Briſtol. Here are kept two 
annual fairs, on January 18, and July 18, for cattle, 
ſheep, and cheeſe. * "0 SMIDAIO?D ' BI 37008 


BAOL, or BAOUL, a kingdom of Guinea, and Ne- 


groland, in Africa. It is bounded by that of Cajor, 
and does not extend above twelve leagu 85 ſouthwards 
along the coaſt, having the river Brem, 9. Bar a 
Ally, to the 8. be auh zin | 


BAPAUME, a prefecture or  bailiwic of Artois, belong- 


ing to the government of. the latter name and Picatdy, 
in France, It gives denomination to a gl town, 
for id after the manner of M. de Ville. It is called 
in Latin Bapalma, or Balma, and ſituated heat the hor- 
F Na * 

q Toms: . 

in want of water; and this is faid to be its prinei 
defence. It has an old caſtle, which gave the firft oc- 
caſion to the building of this. town. Here is à parti- 
cular governor, a 1. prefecture, and foreſt· court. 
In the Fear 1641 the French took it from the Spaniards. 
It lies eleven miles from Peronne to the W. — . 
A 


4 


BAR SUR LAUBE, a very old town of Vallage, a | 
ſubdiviſion of Upper Champagne, and 


| quarters 
Count, is the ſeat of a collection and royal provoſtſhip, 


BAR, a ſmall town belonging to the palatinate of Podolia, 


 48deg. 20 min. N. long. 28 deg. 5 min. E. 
BAR, according : 
a a fortreſs in the duchy of Aoſta, and valley of this name, 


BAR; or BARROIS, duchy of, in the government of 


pendency on the empire. 
annexed to Lorrain, ſee under LoR RAIN: and after- 
wards had the ſame fate with it, having been ceded by 
the Emperor to the French, who divide the duchy of 
Bar into the four following general diviſions. 


_ provincial bailiwics of La Motte and Fourmont, the 
che lordſhip of St. Thieboud. 


to France, and comprehended in the bailiwic of St. 
Mihel, which is a large territory, extending between 


| Eftain and Brie, the village of Muſſi, the prevotẽ of 
| — — the marquiſate of Pont a+ Mouſſon, the 


_  Pierrefort. 


„ 


- 


BAR LE DU 


taining theſe two prevotes, namely, Bar le Duc and 
Baſſigni. 


| 2 city of the ſame name on the Air: to which 


theſe are the lordſhi 


Dieulouard and Gorze, with the ſmall town and diſ- 
ttict of Malatour. | 


BAR, a prefecture or lordſhip of 
ing to the city 
BAR, Caftle of, in the lower 


- town, with ſome ſuburbs, and is ſituated. on the river 


B A R 


overnment of 
this laſt name and Brie, in France. Latin it is 
called Barium Super Albulam, or Albam and Bar- Albula : 
both names ſhew its ſituation on the river Aube. It 
lies at the foot of a hill. 
ſiderable 2 fince at its four annual fairs ſeparate quar- 
ters were affigned the Germans, Dutch, the people of 
Lorrain, and thoſe of Orange. The Jews alſo had 
their „ and a ſynagogue. 


It was formerly a very con- 


and has a icular governor and chapter, It lies 
twenty-ſix miles E. of Troyes, and is noted for excel- 
lent champagne. Lat. 47 deg. 50 min. N. long. 4 
deg. 22 min. E. | | ; 


in Little Poland. Here is a Jeſuits college. It is fitu- 
ated on the river Kiow, and upon a hill in the midſt of 
marſhes, ſixty-five miles N. E. of Kaminiec. Lat. 
to Buſching, and our maps BARDO, 
in Piemont, in Upper Italy. It is ſubject to the Duke 
of Savoy, and commands the paſſage out of the above- 
mentioned valley into Piemont. t. 48 deg. 20 min. 
N. long. 28 deg. 5 min. KE. 

Lorrain and Bar, now belonging to France. It was 
anciently an earldom, and had its name from the caſtle 
of Bar. The lordſhip or territory of Bar on the other 
fide of the Maes became a French fief in the year 


1354, and afterwards continued ſo; but in ancient | 
- times it was an Imperial fief, as well as the territory 


on this ſide that river, which was always a feudal de- 
How the duchy of Bar was 


I. Barrois Mouvant. i. e. a fief of F rance, con- 


I. Bar le Duc comprehends the prevotẽ of 
Souillieres, and - earldom of Ligni. 2. The prefecture 
of Baſſigni includes the prevore of Gondrecourt, the 


prevotẽs of La Marche, Chatillon, and Conflans, with 


II. Barrois Non-mouvant, i. e. not feudatory to 


the Maes and Moſelle, as far as the frontiers of Lux- 
emburg. This includes the caftle-wards of Sanci, 
Foug, and . Bouconville (to the laſt of which belong 
the Tordſhips of Trognon and Thiaucourt), the lord- 
ave of Mandre aux-Quatre Tours and Amermont, the 
caſtellanies of Chauſſee and. Conflans, the prevotes of 


ellany of Conde, the lordſhips of Avantgarde and 
III. The earldom of Clermont, in Argonne, includ- 


belong the lordſhips of Varennes and Vienne. 
TV. Several lordſhips lying between the Maes and 
oſelle, depending neither on Lorrain nor Bar: and 
of Apremont and Commerci, 
tton-Chaſtel, the lordſhips of 


the marquiſate of 


This duchy of Bar is bounded by Luxemburg on the 
N. and part of Lorrain on the 8. 15 
Lower Alſace, belong- 
of Straſburg. 


diſtrict of the iſle of Schutt, 
belonging to the circle on this fide the Danube, in 
Lower 887, Baron Amade is proprietor of it. 

„a prevotẽ of Barrois, in the govern- 
ment of Lorrain and Bar, in France. Of the ſame 
name is a city belonging to it, which is the capital of 
the duchy of Bar. It conſiſts of the upper and lower 


It gives the title of | 


Ornei.' In the upper diviſion formerly ſtood its ftrong | 


24 
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caſtle; and there is alſo the ducal palace, with two 
chapters: beſides theſe, in the whole town is one pa- 
riſn- church, a priory, ſeven convents, a Jeſuits college, 
and an hoſpital. It lies thirty-five miles W. of Nancy, 
and formerly belonged to Lorrain, but now to France. 
Lat. 48 deg. 40 min. N. long. 5 deg. 15 min. E. 
BAR -LE MONT, a town of Hainault, in French Flan- 
ders, It is ſituated on the river Sambre, fifteen miles 
S. of Mons, in lat. 50 deg, 10 min. N. long. 3 deg. 
40 min, E. | 
BAR SUR SEINE, a town of La Montagne, a terri- 
tory in the government of Burgundy, in France, It 
is ſituated on the Seine, as its name imports ; it is ti. e 
capital of a county, the ſeat of a bailiwic, prevote, 
election, foreſt-court, ſalt-houſe, and the reſidence of 
a particular governor- This ſmall town has only one 
pariſh-church, a chapter, a little college, with three 
convents, and an hoſpital. It lies twenty miles S8. E. 
of Troyes, near the confines of Champagne. Lat, 
47 Jes: 50 min. N. long. 4 deg. 22 min. KE. 
BARABIACO, a ſmall place of the duchy of Milan, in 
8 upper diviſion of Italy. It is ſituated on the river 
Ona. 
BARACAL, a ſmall and mean place, belonging to 
Guarda, a diſtrict of Beira, a province of ortugal. 
It contains 300 inhabitants. | 1 
BARACAN, or PARK AN, formerly a ſtrong place on 
the Danube, belonging to the county of Gran, in the 
circle on the further fide of that river, in Lower Hun- 
gary. In 1594 the Imperialiſts attempted it without 
any ſucceſs: in 1684 the Turks were defeated near 
it, and the Imperialiſts took the town by ſtorm. It is 
ſituated directly oppoſite to Gran; for which reaſon it 
is looked upon as a part of that city. Bild 
BARACOA, a town -on the N. E. of the iſland of 
Cuba, in the gulph of Mexico, North America, fifty 
miles N. E. of St. Jago de Cuba. Lat. 21 deg. 5 
min. N. long. 76 deg. 10 min. W. | 
BARANCO, a port-town of St. Martha, in the Terra 
Firma of North America. It lies on the river Grande, 
thirty miles S. of its mouth, and ſeventy-five N. E. 
of Carthagena, It is the ſee of a Biſhop. Lat. 11 
deg. 10 min. N. long. 75 deg. 30 min. W. TW 
BARANWAHR, a town of Lower Hungary. It is 
fituated near the Danube, and ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria, twenty-five. miles N. W. of Eſſeck, in lat. 
46 deg. 20 min. N. long. 20 deg. 5 min. E. 
BAR AUBE. See BAR sUR L'AuBE.... . . 
BARBACENA, a ſmall place, in the diſtri of Elvas, 
belonging to the province of Alentejo, in, Portugal. 
It contains 700 inhabitants. & | 
BARBADOES, one of the principal iſfands of the wind- 
ward diviſion of the Caribbees, and, next to Jamaica, 
the moſt conſiderable of all the iſles, belonging to the 
Britiſh  dominions in America. Geographers, vary 
much as to its true ſituation. It lies in the Atlantic 
ocean, more eaſterly than any of the reſt, and ſeventy 
miles E. of St. Vincent. | 4 unn 
When the Engliſh firſt landed here, probably about 
the year 1625, it had not the leaſt appearance of hav- 
ing ever been peopled even by ſavages. - There was no 
kind of beaſt of paſture or prey, no fruit, herb, nor 
root, fit for the ſupport of human life. Let as the 
climate was good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, ſome 
Ig of ſmall fortunes in England reſolved to 
ome adventurers thither. They met with difficu'- 
ties and diſcouragements, which nothing but the no- 
bleſt courage, and a firmneſs that cannot be too much 
praiſed, could have carried them through. By de- 
grees ſome of the trees yielded fuſtie for the dyers; 
cotton and indigo agreed well with the ſoil, and to- 
bacco anſwered tolerably: ſo that the country began 
to ſubmit to cultivation. | | 
Theſe good appearances in America, and the ſtorm 
which ſome time after began to gather in England, 
encouraged many to go over. But ſtill the colony re- 
ceived no ſort of encouragement from the government. 
However, as this colony had the hardeſt beginning, 
and moſt laborious infancy of any among cur ſettle- 


ments ; ſo it was far ſtronger in its vital ſtamina, and 


kal 


conſequently with greater ſpeed. For in this 
iſland, which is but twenty-five miles in * 


2 A 


and but fourteen in breadth, in little more than twenty 


years after its firſt ſettlement, that is, in 1650, con- 
tained upwards of 50,000 whites of all ſexes and ages, 
and a much greater number of blacks and Indian flaves : 
the former of theſe they bought, and the latter they 
ſeized upon without any pretence, and carried thoie 
unhappy men into ſlavery; a practice which has ren- 
dered the Carribbee Indians irreconcileable to us ever 
ſince. 

But this ſmall iſland, peopled by upwards of 100,000 
ſouls, was not yet above half of it cultivated, nor was 
the induſtry of the inhabitants at a ſtand. A little be- 
fore the laſt-mentioned period, they learned the me- 
thod of making ſugar : and thus enlarging the ſphere 
of their trade, they grew prodigiouſly rich and nu- 
merous. 

About this time the government in England, then 
in Cromwell's hands, confined the trade of Barbadoes 
to the mother- country, which before was managed al- 
together by the Dutch: at the ſame time, by the 
rigour exerciſed towards the royal party, a great man 

ntlemen of very good families ſettled in this iſland. 
After the reſtoration it continued ſtill to advance by 
haſty ſtrides. At that time King Charles created thir- 
teen Baronets from the gentlemen of this iſland ; ſome 
of whom were worth 10,000 1. a year, and none of 
them ſo little as 1000. 

In 1576 this ſettlement was at its height, when their 
whites were computed to be ſtill much about 50,000 ; 
but their negro flaves were increaſed to upwards of 
100,000 of all kinds. They employed 400 fail of ſhips, 
one with another of 150 tons, in their trade: and their 
annual exports in ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, &c. 
amounted to upwards of 350,000 I. and their circula- 
ting caſn at home was 200, ooo l. Not the beſt inha- 
bited ſpots on the globe, perhaps, have ever been 
peopled to the ſame proportion, nor has land of the 
ſame dimenſions produced any thing like the ſame pro- 
fits, excepting the land upon which great cities are 
built. But ſince that time the iſland has been much 
upon the decline. The growth of the French ſugar 
iſlands, and the ſettlement of Antigua, St. Chriſtopher's, 
Nevis and Montſerrat, as well as the greater eſtabliſhment 
in Jamaica, have drawn away, from time to time, a vaſt 
number of their people. A terrible contagion attacked 
the iſland in the year 1692. It raged like a peſtilence ; 
twenty died in a day in their principal town; and 
all parts of the iſland ſuffered in proportion. War ra- 
7 at the ſame time with this diſtemper; and the Bar- 

adians, who raiſed a good number of men, loſt many 
of them in fruitleſs attempts againſt the French iſlands. 
The land too began not to yield quite ſo kindly as 
formerly; and in ſome places they were obliged to ma- 
nure it. All theſe cauſes contributed to reduce the 
numbers and opulence of this celebrated iſland. But 
it is only in compariſon of itſelf, that it may be con- 
ſidered in any other than the moſt flouriſhing condition 
even at this day. For, at prefent, it contains 25, ooo 
whites, very near 10,000 negroes, and it ſhips above 
| 25,000 hogſheads of ſugar, to the value of 300,000 l. 
beſides rum, molaſſes, cotton, ginger, and alloes : an 
immenſe peopling and produce 2 a country not con- 
taining more than 100,000 acres of land. So that by 
the riſe of ſugars, the returns of this iſland are little 
leſs than they were in its moſt flouriſhing times. 

The climate of this iſland is very hot, eſpecially for 
cight months; but not ſo exceſſive as in the ſame lati- 
tude on the continent of America, by reaſon of the ſea- 
breezes blowing all the year round; from E. or N. E. 
except in the tornado months of July, Auguſt, Septem- 
ber, and October, when it chops about for an hour or 
two to the 8. As the weather is generally ſerene, ſo the 
length of the days is nearly equal. The twilights are ſo 
ſhort, that it is dark three quarters of an hour after ſunſet. 

he rains fall when the ſun is vertical. This exceſs of 
moiſture and heat is the reaſon that their trees and 
plants grow to ſuch a height. The coaſt is de- 
fended by rocks and ſhoals on the E. ſide or windward 
ſhore, ſo as to be two-thirds inacceſſible; and by 
breaſt-works and redoubts on the W. or leeward fide. 
Beſides, the whole coaſt is defended by a good line, and 
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ſeveral forts in proper places. There is ſcarce a har- 
bour in the iſland except that of Bridge-town in Car- 
liſle-bay, nor a ſtream that deſerves the name of a ri- 
ver, though on the E. ſide are what they call Scotland- 
river, and Joſeph's river. They have wells of good 
water almoſt every where, without digging very deep, 
and large ponds and reſervoirs for rain-water. It is 
moſtly a level country, with ſome ſmall hills covered 
with wood. No Engliſh grain is ſown here; and only 


the Indian or Guiney corn are cultivated by the poor; 


our corn they have generally in flour from Britain. 
They have alſo potatoes, yams, &c. planted all the 
year. Here are all forts of oranges, and lemons, the 
truit of which is large, and the juice delicious. Here 
are abundance of citron- trees: of the peel of their fruit 
are made by the Barbadces ladies, the fineſt cordial 
and ſweet-meats in the world, beſides choice roots, 
leaves, &c. pickled. The lime-tree here is as prickly 
as our holly. And ſince punch has been drank in 
England, the juice of its fruit has become a ſtaple com- 
modity, ſome tuns of it being imported into England 
and Ireland in a year. China limes are frequent, as 


alſo China or ſweet lemons, tamarinds and palm-trees, 


bananas and pine-apple, with the alloes, mangrove 
and calabaſh trees, the cotton, cedar, maſtic and bul- 
ley trees, the ſugar-apple, ſourſop and ſhaddock, with 
the cocoa-tree, of whoſe ſhe]ls they make cups, and of 
the nuts is made chocolate; and other trees and ſhrubs 
of note. Here are the fig-tree, caſſia fiſtula, the ſhrub 
phyſic-nut, the prickled apple, pomegranate, papa, 
guava, cuſtard-apple, macow-tree, palmetto; locuſt- 
tree, iron-wood, and plantain-tree. 

The chief plants of Barbadoes are ginger and red 
pepper, with an infinity of others, too tedious to enu- 
merate here. In Barbadoes is plenty of all ſorts of 


excellent pulſs: but our ſhrub-fruits do not thrive here. 


Of their potatoes they make a briſk ſmall-beer called 
mobby. The inhabitants have coach-horſes from Old 
England, ſaddle-horſes from New England, and others 
for common uſes from Bonaviſta, Cape de Verd iſlands, 
and Curaſſou. They have a breed of their own, met- 
tleſome, but not ſtrong. Bulls are yoked in the cart 


with their cows. They have aſſes which run along 


where horſes cannot paſs. Sheep do not thrive here; 
but they have plenty of goats, N and racoons. 
Among their birds the largeſt is a buzzard, but leſs 
and ſwifter than our grey ſort; and they deſtroy rats 
very much. Here is ſtore of large turtle-doves, and a 
leſs kind. The principal ſinging-bird is a thruſh, and 
another ſort like a wren, but ſeldom or never ſings. 
They have a fort of fowl called oxen and kine, and the 
men of war birds ; the laſt ſo called as flying twenty 
leagues from land to make diſcoveries, and return when 
they eſpy a ſhip, their intelligence of this kind ſeldom 
failing the Barbadians : an hyperbolical, if not incre- 
dible, relation! They have plenty of wild and tame 
fowl. Their moſt common inſects are ſnakes and ſcor- 


pions. Here are no toads nor frogs, but muſkettoes 


and cock-roaches; the latter of which always leave a 
ſting ; with many more inſets, which we muſt paſs 
over for want of room. | 

Ihe precincts of this iſland are ſubdivided into South, 
Weſt, North, and Eaſt, conſiſting of eleven pariſhes : 


I. In the South part of the iſtand, St. Michael's or 
Bridge precin&, are the pariſhes of St. Michael, St. 
George, and St. John. . 

In Te James's or the Hole precinQ, are the pariſhes of 
St. James and St. Thomas. 

In St. Peter's or Speight's precinct, is the pariſh of St. 
Peter, with All Saints chapel. 

II. In the Weſt is the pariſh of St. Lucy. 

ITI. In the North, in St. Andrew's Over-hill, or 
Scotland precinct, are the pariſhes of St. Andrew and 
St. Joſeph. | | 

IV. In the Eaſt, in Oſtine's precinct, are the pa- 
riſnes of Chriſt Church, and St. Philip. 

The civil government of Barbadoes is now like that 
of the other iſlands: it conſiſts of a governor, a coun- 
cil of twelve of his own nomination, being appointed 
by letters of mandamus, and an aſſembly of twenty- 


3K | two, 


- Negroes every. 30 years. 
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tio, choſen annually out of the ſeveral pariſhes, namely, 
two for each, by a majority of voices. The governor 
has the ſole power of appointing and diſplacing all mi- 
litary officers. His place is worth at leaſt 5000 J. a 
ear; and the reſt of the officers on this eſtabliſhment 
— very handſome places. 


The rectors of the eleven pariſhes, who are of the | 


church of England, which is the religion eſtabliſhed 
here, as in the other iſlands, are allowed 150 or 200]. 
a year, paid quarterly, beſides perquiſites, which in 
ſome pariſhes are very conſiderable. The. living of 
Bridgetown is valued at 6 or 75001. but the account 
does not ſay whether this money be fterling or cur- 
rency. Here are few Diſſenters; and on this iſland 
has been no paſtor of this denomination ſince the year 
1690. The ſurrogate-of the Biſhop of London, who 
is the ordinary of all the Engliſh colonies in America, 
- has the church-affairs here under his government. 

In general here is an appearance of ſomething more 
of order, and of a ſettled people, than in any other 
colony in the Weſt Indies. In Bridgetown, which is 
the capital of the iſland, is a college, founded and 
well-endow'd by ſeveral contributions, but principall 
by the liberality and virtue of that valuable man Col. 
Chriſtopher Codrington, who was a native of this 
iſland, and the moſt ſhining ornament it ever had. 
The Barbadians trade with New England, Carolina, 
Penſylvania, New York, and Virginia, not only for 
timber, but for bread, flour, Indian: corn, rice, tobacco, 
ſalt beef and pork, fiſh, pulſe, and other proviſions : 
with Guinea for negroes: with Madeira for wine: 
with Tercera and Fayal for wine and brandy : with 
te iſles of May and Curaſſow for ſalt: and with Ire- 
land for beef and pork. From Great Britain and Ire- 


land they import oſnaburgs, the chief wear of their 


. ſervants and ſlaves; linen of all ſorts, broad-cloth, ker- 
ſeys, ſilks and ſtuffs, red caps, ſtockings and ſhoes, 
loves, hats, millinary-wares and periwigs, laces for 
inen, peaſe, beans, oats, biſcuit, wine, ſtrong beer, 
which they have alſo from New England, and pale ale, 
pickles, candles, butter and cheeſe, with all forts of 
- Iron-ware for their ſugar-works, leaden, braſs, and 
copper wares, with powder and ball: all kinds of In- 
dian goods and toys, coals, pan-tiles, hearth-ſtones, 
. hoops, and in ſhort every thing fit for an Engliſh mar- 
ket, the difference of the climates being always con- 
fidered. The planters ſend to Guinea guns, powder, 
and arms, perpetuanas, tallow, &c. with hats, and 
other wearing-apparel, which they have from England, 
and diſpatch ſmall veſſels thither to bring "ſlaves for 
their plantations, which muſt be recruited every year 
with 20 or 30 negroes to every 4 or 500 acres : inſo- 
much that this land has required a ſupply of 100, ooo 


pon a parliamentary en- 
quiry into the African trade, it appeared, that, in three 
years only, the number of negroes imported at Barba- 
does, Jamaica, and Antigua, amounted to 42, ooo, be- 
ſides thoſe carried to St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and 
Mlontſerrat. Madeira wine being the principal drink 
of the gen 


here, about 3000 pipes of it, with Malm- 
ſey and Vidonia wines, are imported into this iſland 
in a year. : 


I ̃ be ftaple-commodity of this iſland is ſugar, of which 
the quantity and value exported have been mentioned 
aboye, and the chief mart for it is London. Little or 
no indigo is now made here; but great quantities of 
ſcraped and ſcalded ginger. They have abundance of 
cotton-ſhrubs, of which the ſlaves make hammocks. 
They alſo ſhip lignum vitæ, ſuccats, citron-water, mo- 
lafles, rum, and lime- juice, for England. 
The inhabitants of this iſland are of three claſſes ; 
namely, 1. The maſters, who are Engliſh, Scots, or 
- Triſh, with ſome few Dutch, French, Portugueſe, and 
Jews; 2. The white ſervants; and, 3. The black 
ſlaves. The maſters live very elegantly, with rich 
equipages and fine liveries, &c. The white ' ſervants 
are either by covenant or purchaſe; and the latter are 
of two ſorts, ſuch as ſell themſelves in Great Britain 
or Ireland, for four years or more, and ſuch as are 
- - tranſported for crimes. The ſervitude of the blacks is 
perpetual; yet great care is taken of them; becauſe, 
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if a negro dies, it is 40 or Fol. loſs to the owner. 


They are purchaſed by lots, after being all viewed 
quite naked: and the men ate allowed two or three 
wives, in order to increaſe the planter's ſtock. Fey 
of theſe have been converted; nor are the planters, it 
is ſaid, very forward in promoting their converſion, The 
maſters are _ to treat the negroes very ſeverely 
not only by reaſon of the ſtubborn, treacherous temper 
peculiar to all of their complexion and country ; but 
as being three times the number of the whites in this 


| Iſland, and having made frequent attempts to get the 


B 


ment of this name, in France. 


B 


BARBARY, a vaſt tract 


maſtery, | 
This iſland, particularly in July and Auguſt, is ſubject 
to hurricanes; but not ſo much as in the other Caribbee 
iſlands. The trade-wind at all other times blows con- 
tinually from the eaſtward, The iſland lies -in lat. 13 
deg. 5 min. N. long. 59 deg. 32 min. W. 
ARBAGIO, a large village of Nebio, a diftri& in the 
N. E. diviſion or country on this ſide the mountains in 
the iſland of Corſica, in Upper Italy. 


BARBANTANE, a ſmall place belonging to the coun- 


try bailiwic of Arles, in Lower Provence, and govern- 
It ſtands on an emi- 
nence near the confluence of the Rhone and Durance. 
ARBARAN, a large village of Il Vicentino, a pro- 
vince belonging to the republic of Venice, in Upper 
Italy. It is the ſeat of a vicariate, under which are 
fifteen ſmaller villages. — | 
of ground in Africa. It has 
the Mediterranean ſea on the North, which divides it 
from Europe ; is bounded on the Eaft by 


Leypt, on 
the South by Zara or the deſert, and on the Weſt by 


E. to 2 deg. W. that is, from E 


the Atlantic or Weſtern ocean. It extends along the 
South ſhore of the Mediterranean, from long. 30 deg. 
on the E. to 
the river Mulvia, which ſeparates it from Morocco, 
on the W. a ſpace including above 2000 miles. Its 
breadth from N. to S. is very unequal, in ſome parts 
not above ſix or ſeven degrees, and, where wideſt, 
namely, from Cape Non to Tangier, not above ten 
degrees or 600 miles. But geographers greatly vary 


with 1 to its extent both ways. It commonly in- 


cludes the countries of Algiers, 
Fez, and Morocco. 

Barbary, next to Egypt, is the moſt fruitful, trad- 
ing, and populous part of Africa. The foil abounds 
with variety of grain and fruits, particularly citrons, 


oranges, dates, figs, olives, grapes, pomegranates, al- 


unis, Tripoli, Barca, 


- -monds, &c. in all which the inhabitants drive a con- 


fiderable traffic, as well as in coral, Morocco leather, 
Barbary horſes, and other | commodities. The air, 
though hot, is refreſhed by conſtant breezes from the 
Mediterranean ſea, by which it is rendered temperate, 
The inhabitants are ſwarthy and ſtrong, very expert 
horſemen, and in the inland peculiarly dexterous at 
their bows, arrows, and lances; and thoſe along the 
coaſts pretty well accuſtomed to the uſe of fire-arms. 
By nature, as well as cuſtom, they are proud, fierce, 
choleric, jealous, revengeful, ignorant, idle, treache- 
rous, cruel, addicted to robbery, piracy, and all kinds 
of debauchery, The name Barbary is generally thought 
to have been given to this country by the Romans, on 
account of - the ferocity and barbarity of the manner: 
of its inhabitants. In religion they are moſtly Maho- 
metans, and of different ſeats, but with ſome ſuperſli- 
tions and tenets peculiar to themſelves: yet, for the 


- fake of commerce, they tolerate Jews, Chriſtians, ot 


any other people they can get advantage by, thouz" 
they treat them no better than flaves. The language 
in moſt of the ſea-ports, and all along the coalts, !3 
Arabeſque, or corrupt Arabic, but with more or less 
barbariim in ſome kingdoms than others; and in Mo- 
rocco leaſt of all. The trading people, in their com- 
merce with ſtrangers, uſe a jargon compounded of Spa- 
niſh, Portugueſe, and other languages, not unlike che 


| Lingua Franca. The greateſt part of this vaſt terri- 


* tary to the Turks, and others of his vaſſals. And ? 


tory is divided into kingdoms and provinces, under the 
dominion of the Turk, each under a particular Baihav 
or Viceroy. Some few others are under Arabian ot 
African Princes, either wholly independent, or tribu- 
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third fort are only obliged to furniſh a ſum of money, 
or number of men, to their principal Lords. The re- 
mainder is ſubject to the King of Fez and Morocco. 
The natural rarities being but few in this country, 
two artificial curioſities deſerve particular notice. The 
firſt, a few miles. from Tangier, is a vaſt hole many 
fathoms deep, which leads into ſeveral ſubterranean 
apartments, all of marble, and very fine. The other is 
a bridge, or rather _ over the river Sabu, between 
the two mountains of Benja-jaſga and Silego, where, 
by the help of two ftakes on either fide, between which 
are two ropes extended; to one of theſe is fixed a 
baſket capable of containing ten men, and into which 
the paſſengers having entered, and pulling one of the 
ropes that turns by a pulley, can waft themſelves over 


very eaſily. 8 80 
Luer the deſtruction of Carthage, and reduction of 
Numidia and Mauritania by the Ramans, not only all 
the coaſt of Africa, even to the Atlantic ocean ; but 
all the inland, as far as the deſert, became ſubject to 
the Roman yoke, and new provinces of their over- 
rown empire. In this condition they continued un- 
Jer the Roman Emperors, till Chriſtianity having 
taken root in this country, it became as. illuſtrious as 
any other for men of learning and piety ; particularly 
thoſe great lights St. Cyprian, St. Auguſtine, Tertul- 
lian, . fricanus, Arnobius, Lactantius, Victo- 
rinus Afer, Optatus Milevitanus, Victor Uticenſis, 
E Primaſius, and many others. 


ut not to enter into a further detail of the variety 


of changes with regard to its maſters which this coun- 
try of Barbary underwent from the Vandals, Belliſa- 
rius, the Caliphs, Edriſſites, Saladin, and the ſons of 
Benhamed; it is now divided between the Grand Sig- 
nior and the Emperor of Morocco and Fez, except 
thoſe few towns which the Portugueſe and Spaniards 
ſill keep along the coaſts ; the former of which have 
only the port of Magazan on the Atlantic ocean ; and 
the latter ſtill holding Mazalquivir, Melilla, and Pen- 
non within the Mediterranean, and Ceuta at the mouth 
of the Streights. 

BARBE, St. or St. BARBARA, a town of New Biſcay, 
a province velonging to the audience of Guadalajara, 
in Old Mexico or New Spain, in North America. In 
its neighbourhood are filver-mines ; and therefore it is 
well-inhabited, It lies 240 miles N. of Zatatecas, 

and 500 N. W. of the city of Mexico, in lat. 26 deg. 
10 min. N. long. 110 deg. 5 min. W. 

BARBARINA, a noble villa at Rome, belonging to 
the Barbarini family, and built by Pope Urban VIII. 
from which is a fine proſpect of the city. Here are 
good paintings, with other curioſities ; and it has beau- 
tiful gardens. Near this palace is the baſtion. before 
which the intrepid Charles of Bourbon loſt his life in 


the year 1527. 
BARBARI O, a market-town belonging to the terri- 
tory of Florence, and Grand Duchy of Tuſcany, in 
the middle diviſion of Italy, It is the birth-place from 
which the Barbarini family aboye-mentioned derive 
_ - their origin. It lies twelve miles S. of Florence, lat. 
43 deg. 40 min. N. long. 12 deg. 15 min. E. 
B ASTRE, or BARBESTRE, a bourg of Lower 
Poitou, and government of the latter name, in France. 
BARBATE, a ſmall place of the kingdom of Seville, a 
ſubdiviſion of Andaluſia, a province in Spain. It is 
ſituated on a little river bearing the ſame name, 
PARBAZAN, a little place belonging to the ſmall ter- 
ritory of Nebouzan, in. Upper 7 brag and pro- 
vince of Armagnac, in the government of Guyenne 
and Gaſcony, in France. Here are mineral waters. 
BARBERN, Great and Small, a place of Bauſk territory, 
belonging to Semigallia, a province of the duchy of 
Cons Near both theſe is a medicinal ſpring. 
BARBESIEUX, in Latin Barbezillum, a little town of 
Saintonge, in the government of this name, and An- 
pounmoie, in France. It is a marquiſate, now in the 
ouſe of Louvois. It has a manufaftory of linen, 
which is fold not only within the kingdom, but alſo 
to the Engliſu. The capons of this place are reckoned 
extremely nice, and accordingly they are ſent to Paris 
for the tables of the delicate. Here are two pariſh- 


churches and a convent; and not far from hence is a 
. - P 


— 


— 
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mineral ſpring. It lies about five leagues from Angou- 
leſme to the S. W. and — Bens — 
the N. E. 

BARBI, a place near the influx of the Saal into the 
Elbe, in the principality of Anhalt, and electorate of 
Saxony, in Germany. It belongs to the Weiſſenfels 
branch of Saxony, who has erected a noble caſtle here, 
finely painted and furniſned. Its gardens are delight- 
fully ſituated on the ſide of the Elbe. The Duke of 
Barbi is the only Prince of the Saxon family who is 
a2 Calviniſt. It lies between the cities of Anhalt and 
Magdeburg. 

BARBOSA, a little diftrit of Porto, belonging to the 
province of Entre Douro e Minho, in Portu q. | 

BARBOUTHOS, BARBUDA, or BARMUDA, one 
of the Leeward iſlands, among thoſe called the Carib- 
bees, in the Atlantic ocean, North America. It be- 
longs to Great Britain, and lies forty-five miles N. of 
Antigua, being about twenty miles long, and twelve 
broad. It is low land, but fertile; and was planted 
by the Engliſh as early as any of the Leeward iſlands, - 
except St. Chriſtopher's ; but were often forced to de- 
ſert it by reaſon of invaſions by the Caribbeans from 
Dominica. At length, gathering ſtrength, and the 
Barbarians diminiſhing, they — it: ſo that in 
a few years it had 500 inhabitants; and in 1708 the 
number amounted to 1200. A governor is appointed 
by the Codrington family, the proprietors, who have 
here, as well as at Barbadoes, great numbers of negroes. 
Part of this iſland, and of the eſtate of Chriſtopher 
Codrington, Eſq; to the value of about 20001. toge- 

ther with two plantations in Barbadoes, he gave to the 
ſociety for propagating the Goſpel, towards inſtructing 

the Caribbean negroes in Chriſtianity, and erecting a 
college in Barbadoes for teaching the liberal arts, par- 
ticularly phyſic and ſurgery. | 

Here is plenty of b ='« cattle, ſheep, goats, kids, 
fowls, &c. the breeding of which is the principal 
employment of the inhabitants; and they fell theſe - 
to the neighbouring iſlands to conſiderable advan- 
tage. Barbuda is ſaid to produce citrons, pomegranates, 
oranges, raiſins, Indian figs, maize, peaſe, and cocoa- 
nuts, beſides tobacco, and ſeveral raw woods, herbs, 
roots and drugs. Here are ſerpents of various ſorts ; 
ſome of which are very large, but not poiſonous ; and 
they deſtroy rats, toads, and frogs : of others the bite 
is incurable, if an antidote be not applied in two hours. 
This iſland is better provided for ſhipping than Nevis, 
which lies to the 8. W. though not ſo well- inhabited 
and planted as the latter is; for on the W. fide it 
has a good road, well ſheltered, and clear of rocks or 
ſands. But from the N. W. and S. W. points, two 
ſhoals of ſand run upwards of two leagues into the ſea. 
Lat. 18 deg. 5 min. N. long. 61 deg. 3 min. W. 

BARCA, a country of Africa, whoſe inhabitants the Bar- 
cæi are mentioned by the ancients, for their brutal 
— and by Virgil lateque furentes; under which 
character they are no leſs known at preſent, thoſe who 
live on the coaſts of the Mediterranean being all given 
to piracy, and thoſe of the inland to robbery and plun- 
der. It is bounded on the E. by Egypt, on the b. by 
part of Biledulgerid, on the W. by Tripoli, and on 

the N. by the Mediterranean ſea. It is commonly 
divided into two parts; namely, the kingdom and the 
deſert of Barca, otherwiſe Marmarica and Deſerta. The 
Arabs commonly call it Sohart, or Ceyrat-Barca, i. e. 
the deſert, or ſtormy way of Barca, it being little elſe 
but a vaſt, wild, and ſandy deſert, reaching from the 
province of Mezrata, and Cape Raxaltin, on the W. 
quite to Alexandria on the E. that is, about 160-miles ; 
and upwards of 200 from N. to S. comprehending the 
two regions anciently ſtiled Cyrenaica and Marma- 
rica. It is at preſent commonly known by the name 
of the coaſt of Derma, fo called from the latter, which 
is the principal city now left on it; all the reft, which 
were formerly in great number, and moſt of them rich 
and well-built, being either dwindied into villages or 
heaps of ruins. Amongſt theſe were” the following; 
namely, Berniche, Bengaſi, Tolometta, Perſis, Gren- 
na, or the ancient Cyrene, Port Souſu, Raſat, La- 
ranza, Ludouera, Docra, Bovandra, Tavara, Derna, 
Cape Raxaltin, Patriarcha, Trabuck, Port 5 

rada 


BAR 


Brada or Bracka, Port Soliman, and ſome few others 
bf leſs note. The pretended. city of Barca ſeems to 
have been an imaginary one: for neither Leo Africa- 
nus, nor any otlier author of note, mentions it. In 
this country alſo ſtood anciently the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. 1 — to Barca on the W. is the gulph 
of Sidera, the great Syrtis of the ancients, a bay in- 
famous for its ſhipwrecks, and its ſhores for thieves 
and deſolation; as not a drop of freſh water is to be 
found for four day's journey, between Tripoli and Bar- 
ca. Hence Virgil calls it inheſpita Syrtis. 

Along the foot of Mount Atlas on the N. is a ſpa- 


N 
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ſieged (the latter laſting for fifty-ſix days) and taken by 
the French under the Duke of Vendoſme, but reſtored 
the ſame year to the Spaniards hy the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick. In 1700 the French poſſeſſing themſelves of this 
city, and the reft of the Spaniſh monarchy, King 
Charles III. afterwards Emperor of Germany, by the 
title of Charles VI. and the Earl of Peterborough, took 
it October 4, 1705, ſword-in-hand, after a ſiege of only 
three weeks, with a handful -of men not much more 
numerous than the garriſon which defended the place. 


In April 1706, Philip Duke of Anjou and Marſh: 
Teſſe inveſted it with a large train of braſs —— 


cious plain, ſaid to be fruitful, and well - watered. The 
air is more ſubject to cold than exceſſive heat; and in 
winter they have deep ſnows. The mountains yield 
fruits, but no grain; and the woods are full of all forts 
of wild beaſts. Lybia, properly ſo called, lay, accord- 
ing to Procopius, between Cyrene to the W. and Alex- 
andria in Egypt, to the E. * ET, 
BARCA, Ponte de, a little town of Vianna diſtrict, and 
province of Entre Douro & Minho, in Portugal. - It 
Contains 600 inhabitants in one pariſh, To its juriſ- 
dition belong twenty-five. pariſhes, - a 
"BARCELLOS, a town belonging to an audience which | 


and a numerous army ; but the city, animated by > be 

. Preſence of the above-mentioned Charles, held out for 
- thirty-five days, though in the midſt of very great dif- 
hculties, till relieved by Lord Peterborough and Sir 
John Leake, who coming up with the Engliſh fleet 
the French and Spaniards raiſed the ſiege in great preci- 
pitation, leaving behind them all their cannon, ammu- 
nition, tents, baggage, and wounded men. The City 
remained in the poſſeſſion of Charles II. till I712 
when his brother Joſeph dying, he became Emperor ; 
and the citizens erecting themſelves into a ſort of com. 
monwealth, ſet up for an independent ſtate; but in 


manded. 


bears its name, and ſubject. to the Dowagers, in the 
rovince of Entre Douro & Minho, in Portugal. It 
is ſituated on the river Cavado, and ſurrounded with 
walls and towers. It has a 3 and a pariſh 
church, a houſe of mercy, an hoſpital and convent. 
Tt contains, according to Moll, but 400- inhabitants. 


Tt is the ſeat of an audience, an auditor, and judge | 


called Juiz da fora, appointed by the royal houſe of 
— Ro This place, after the erection of the king- 


dom, was the firſt earldom in Portugal, and then |. 


- raiſed to a duchy by King Sebaſtian. But at preſent 
no body bears the title, it ng abſorbed in the royal 
houſe of Braganza, It lies twelve miles W. of Braga. 
Lat. 41 deg. 20 min. N. long. 9 deg. 15 min. E. 
| BARCELO 


famous Barcinus, Hannibal's father. The Romans 
called it Faventia, allowing it the privileges of a mu- 
nicipal colony. It is the capital of Catalonia in Spain, 
and the ſeat of a governor. It is ſituated at the foot 
of Montjoui, which lies W. and on the Mediterra- 
nean, a little below the gulph of Gaul, now the gulph 
of Lyons. It opens to the ſea, in a beautiful ſemi- 
circle, between the rivers Lobregat and Beſes. It is a 
well-fortified and large place, | 
Old and New town, and ſeparated from each other 
by a wall and ditch. Moſt of the ſtreets are pretty 
broad, paved with large tones, and clean. Here are 
ſeveral beautiful ſtructures, a large and fair cathedral, 
together with other conſiderable churches and con- 
vents; likewiſe ſome neat - market-places. At the 
church of Capiuleſmona, i. e. alms-taker, cloſe by 
the cathedral, 300 poor are fed every day upon cha- 
- rity. The number of houſes in Barcelona is reckoned 
at about 15,000. Its Biſhop is a ſuffragan to the Me- 
tropolitan of Terragona, and his annual income is 
reckoned to be 10, ooo ducats. Here alſo is an uni- 
verſity, an academy of the fine arts erected in 1752, 
a court of inquiſition, and a royal audience of Cata- 
lonia, in which, next to the governor and captain- ge- 
neral, fits the regent. The other members here are 
ten counſellors, fee criminal or juſticiary officers, and 

two fiſcals. | NS ; 
On the coaſt of Barcelona is a ſafe road. The town 
© carries on a good trade, and has a large, deep, and 
- ſecure harbour, which is defended on one fide by a large 
mole or bulwark, at the extremity of which is a light- 
- houſe, with a little fort, and a garriſon for the defence 
of ſmall veſſels, thoſe of larger burthen lying out in 
the road. On the other fide the caſtle of Montjoui 
- *eovers the harbour, between which and the city is a 
line of communication; and upon this is a fort, whereby 
the entrance into the harbour is flanked and com- 
In 1753 the King reſolved to build five 
- forts on this "wountain. Till 1162 Barcelona had its 

- own Counts ; but in this year it was united to Ara- 
: on. In 1640 it — from Spain, and put itſelf 
into the hands of France: but in 1652 it was re- 


- duced by the Spaniards, In 1691 and 1697 it was be- 


A, anciently Barcino, from its founder the 


ing divided into the 


: 


| 


53 deg. 
BARDFIELD, a ſmall-place in Eſſex. 


1714, after a very long ſiege by the Duke of Berwick, 
it was obliged to ſubmit to Philip V. and till con- 
tinues under hard ſubjection. The neighbouring coun- 


try abounds with wheat and other grain, oil, rich wines, 


fruits of all ſorts, cattle, fowl, honey, wood, and plent 

of wild game. It is well watered, and thick-ſet —. 
villages. They have ſilk and woollen manufactures; 
and they excel in iron and ſteel works. Good wine is 
made here, and large quantities of it exported. It lies 
140 miles E. of Saragoſſa, and 300 of Madrid, in the 
lame direction. Lat. 41 deg. 20 min. N. long. 2 deg, 


min. E. a A 


BARCELONETTE, a valley and territory of Provence, 


in France. It is ſituated on the Alps, on the confines 
of 3 0 N » and the county of Nice, in Italy. 
Francis ing-of France, took it from the Duke of 
Savoy, and annexed it to Provence; but Henry II, re- 
ſtored it to Savoy: at laſt, by the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, it was ceded to France, and in the following 
year united to the government of Provence. The 
principal place in it is of the ſame name, which was 
built in the year 1230 by Raymond Berenger, Count 


of Provence, who, in memory of the origin of his 


8 from Barcelona in Spain, called it Barce- 


onette. It lies twenty miles S. E. of Embrun. Lat. 
44 — . 8 min. N. long. 6 deg. 40 min. E. 
BARC a town of Baticala, belonging to the em- 


pire of the Mogul, in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia. It is 
ſituated on a broad river. The neighbouring country 
yields two crops of rice annually, which the Dutch fac- 
tory here buys up for Malabar. The Portugueſe get 
ſupplies of it for Goa. The Engliſh and Danes alſo 
have factories here. It lies 130 miles S. of Goa, in 
lat. 13 deg. 30 min. N. long. 74 deg. 15 min. E. 


BARCOMBE, a rectory of Suſſex, in the gift of the crown. 
BARCOs, a town of Lamego, a diſtrict belonging to 


the province of Beira, in Portugal. It contains 380 
inhabitants. | | | 


BARDASTRANDAR, a diftri&t belonging to the weſtern 


quarter of Iceland, in Norway. 


BARDES, an iſland of the Mogul, in the Eaſt Indies, 


in Aſia. It lies N. of Goa. The land here is high, 


under which the Portugueſe anchor, loading or unload- 
- Ing their ſhips; on it are the forts Al and Los 


Reys. It is full of cocoa-trees. From hence a good 
deal of palm- wine is exported. 


BARDEWICK, or BARDANWICK, in Latin Vicus 
Barderum, Bardejugum, or Barderopolis, now a village 


of Brunſwick and Lower Saxony, in Germany. It is 
ſituated on the river Ilmenaw: and of its ancient 


- grandeur only the cathedral is left, after the biſhopric 


was transferred to Verdun, the diſtrict about it being 
turned into kitchen-gardens. It is ſubje& to the Elec- 
tor of Hanover, the preſent King of Great Britain. 
It lies about a mile northward of Lowenburg, in lat. 
40 min. N. long. 10 deg. 6 min. E. 

, An annual fac 
is kept here June 22, for cattle and toys. 

] E. WS | BARD!, 
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BARDI, a ſmall place belonging to the Val di Taro, 
and duchy of Parma, in Upper Italy. It is ſituated on 
the river Cevo. - 

BARDNEY, a vicarage of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 

the Biſhop of Lincoln. 

BARDO, a mean place belonging to the duchy of Aoſta, 

in the principality of Piemont, -in Upper Italy. Here 

is a mountain caſtle. ' 

BARDONACHE, a place in the valley of St. Martin, 
and principality of Piemont, in Upper — There 
is alſo another place of the ſame name in Dauphiny, 
in France, and may be ſeen in the particular maps. 

BARDSEY-ISLAND, in Cardiganſhire, South Wales; 
it forms the north point of Cardigan-bay. Within 
Bardſey is good anchoring, in the little bay of Aber- 
daron ; but it has a difficult entrance for large ſhips in 
caſe of hard weather. 

BARDT, a little town belonging to a diſtrict of the 
ſame name, and ſituated on the river Bardt, in Pome- 
rania, in Germany. It has a caſtle and harbour on 

- the Baltic, eighteen miles W. of Stralſund, and three 
N. E. of Damgarten. It is ſubje& to Sweden. Lat. 54 
deg. 20 min. N. long. 13 deg. 20 min. E. 

BANDU TZ, a juridical feat, united to that of Udvar- 
hely, in the Terra Siculorum, or N. E. part of Tran- 
ſylvania, belonging to the kingdom of Hungary. It 
contains a town of the ſame name, which is well- 
inhabited, and where they make great quantities of 
falt. ? P . 

BARDWELL, a 2 of Suffolk, in the gift of St. 
John's college, Oxford. 

BAREBOE, or BAASELANDSWERK, an iron-ma- 
nufactory, belonging to the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, 
in Norway, about two miles from the town of Arndal. 
It is one of the oldeſt in this country, and is in a mid- 
ling condition. In this neighbourhood alſo are ſeve- 
ral iron mines. 

BAREDGE, in Latin Vicus Baredgimus, a little place in 
the valley of Lavedon, and ancient earldom of Bigorre, 
belonging to Lower Armagnac, in Gaſcony, and go- 
vernment of the latter name, and Guyenne, in France. 
It is ſituated at the foot of Mount Tormalet, which is 
famous for its warm baths, of which four have diffe- 


rheumatic pains, &c. It is about a league diſtant from 
the kingdom of Aragon, from which it is ſeparated 
by the 2 and five leagues almoſt S. from 
Bagneres. | 
ITH, a marquiſate in the eaſtern diviſion of Fran- 
conia, in Germany; formerly ſubject to its own Mar- 
rave, who was a Prince of the empire, and had a vote 
in the diet; but ſince the extinction of this branch, in 
the year 1726, it is now in that of Culmbach. It ex- 
— thirty- eight miles from N. E. to S. W. but is 
of a very unequal breadth, being ſeventeen at the two 
extremes, and not above four in the middle. The 
Margrave being a branch of the Brandenburg family, 
is thence ſtiled Brandenburg Bareith. 

BAREITH, the capital of the laſt- mentioned marqui- 
ſate, or margravate, is a fine city, defended by a caſtle, 
where the Prince reſides. This is but an old huge 
pile, and incommodious. He has a pretty houſe inge- 
niouſly contrived about two miles off, called the Her 
3 Bareith lies fifteen miles 8. E. from Culm- 

— 7: *; 

BAREME, valley of, one of the four vigueries belong- 
ing to the provincial bailiwic of Digne in Upper Pro- 
vence, and government of this latter name, in France. 

| To this valley belongs a large village of the ſame name, 
ſituated on the river Aſſe. It is the ſeat of a collection, 
and the principal place in the valley. 

BARESUND, a place in the fief of Linkioping, be- 
longing to Eaſt-Gothland, in Sweden, to which ſhips 
can come out of the open ſea towards the towns of 
Norkioping and Soderkioping. Here is a cuſtom- 
houſe, at which veſſels are viſited. | 

BARFLEUR, or Val de Cere, in Latin Barroſuctum, and 
Vallis Cereris, a ſmall town, with a little port, belong- 
ing to the territory of Cotantin, a ſubdiviſion of Lower 

ormandy, in the government of the laſt name, in 
France, Formerly it was the beſt port in this pro- 


vince, where the Kings of England, when maſters of 
NY 23, 


rent degrees of heat, and are good for the cure of |. 


B A R 
it, uſed to land; but it is now choaked up with ſand. 
Here is the- ſeat of a viſcounty and admiralty ; in 1346 
the Engliſh deſtroyed it. At the Cape of Barfleur, 
twelve miles E. of Cherburg, was once a royal yard, 
where part of the royal navy of France was deſtroyed 
the day after the victory of La Hogue, obtained by the 
confederate 'fleet under Admiral Rooke, in the year 
1692. Lat. 49 deg. 47 min. N. long. 1 deg. 15 
min. E. | 
BARFORD, a vicarage of Bedfordſhire, in the gift of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. 8 
BARF ORB, St. Martin, a rectory of Wiltſhire, in the 
gift of All-ſoul's college, Oxſord. 88 


BARGA, a little town of the Florentine territory, in 


os Grand Duchy of Tuſcany, and middle divifion of 
taly. 

BARGE, a ſmall place of Roſtino, one of the diſtricts 
of the N. E. diviſion of Corſica in Upper Italy. 
BARGEMON, a bourg or large village, belonging to 
the provincial bailiwic of Draguignon in Lower Pro- 
vence, and government of the laſt name, in France. 
It is ſituated on a hill, which is covered with vines and 

olive-trees; and ſurrounded with mountains. 
BARGENY, the ancient Berigonium of Ptolemy, a little 


town, and the only place of note in the bailiery of 


Carrick, a diftri&t belonging to the ſhire of Aire, in 
Scotland. It has the privilege of holding a market, 
and gives the title of Lord to a branch of the Hamilton 
family. 

BARGI, a caſtle of the Bologneſe, a province of the 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy. 

BARHOLM, a vicarage of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 
the crown. 

BARGIE, one of the baronies in the county of Wexford, 
and province of Leinſter, in Ireland. 

BARGON, an inconſiderable place in the eaſtern divi- 
ſion of the Genoeſe dominions, on the main land, in 
Upper Italy. ; 

BARGUSIN, a ſmall river of Aſiatic Ruſſia, in the neigh+ 
bourhood of which the bitumen or mountain-tar is 
thrown up in the Baikal lake very plentifully, and burnt 
by the inhabitants in their lamps. 

BARGUZINSKOI OSTROG, or pallifadoed place, in 
the circle of Selenginſki, and province of Irkutzkaja, 
in Aſiatic Ruſſia. It is ſituated on the little river Bar- 
guzin, which falls into the lake of Baikal. 

BARI, or BARRI, in Latin Ager Barienſis, or Barianus, 
a ſubdiviſion of Apulia ; and the greateſt part of it was 
anciently called Apulia Peucetica. It is now called 
Terra di Bari, being a province in the kingdom of 
Naples, and Lower Italy. It is bounded on the N. and 
E. by the Adriatic ſea; on the W. by the Capitanate, 
from which it is divided by the river Offanta; and on 
the S. by the Baſilicate and Otranto. It is the moſt 
fertile and beſt cultivated province of this kingdom, 
eſpecially towards the Adriatic ſea, along which is the 
greateſt extent. 

BARI, the capital of the laſt- mentioned province, bear- 


ing the ſame name, in Latin Baris, Barrium, or Bar- 


rietum. It is a well- built, fortified, and populous city, 


on the Adriatic. It drives a good trade, notwithſtand- 


ing the Venetians ſpoiled its harbour. The Archiepiſ- 
copal ſee was formerly at Canoſa; but, upon the Sara- 
cens deſtroying this town, the Patriarch of Conſtanti- 

. nople united its church with that of Bari; for which 

. reaſon the Metropolitan of Bari is ſtiled Archbiſhop of 
Bari and Canoſa. His ſuffragans are the Biſhops of 
Bitetto, Bitonto, Converſano, Giovenazzo, Lavello, 
Monorvino, Polignano, and Ruvo. Bari was an- 
ciently the reſidence of the Greek governor or exarch, 
in Apulia and Calabria. 

In 1465 Ferdinand I. of Aragon took -the city and 
duchy of Bari from the Prince of Taranto, together 
with all his other lands, and gave them to — 
Fforcia, Duke of Milan. Afterwards it came, toge- 
ther with the principality of Roſſano, to Princeſs 
Bonna, who, in 1517, was married to Sigiſmund, Kin 
of Poland; after whoſe death ſhe reſided at Bari, an 
appointed King Philip II. of Spain her heir to Bari and 
Roſſano. In a council held at Bari by Pope Urban II. 
in October 1, 1098, St. Anſelm, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, diſputed againſt the Greeks upon their union 
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with the Latin church. It lies eighty-five miles N. W. 
of Otranto, in lat. 40 deg. 40 min. N. long. 17 deg. 
40 min. E. r 0 
BAR JAC, or BAR GEA a little town in the dioceſe 
of Uzez, belonging to Lower Languedoc, and govern- 
ment of the latter name, in France. It has the title 
of a barony; and cloſe by it ſtands the caſtle of 
Banos. a 

BARILLE, a little place of the Baſilicate, belonging 
0 kingdom of Naples, in the lower diviſion of 
Italy. 

BART! LLES, a large village and bailiwic of Lower Foix, 

in the government of the latter name, in France. It is 
| fituated on the river Auriege. 

BARILLOWITZ, a town, with a garriſon, belonging 

to the generalate of Croatia Proper, on the further fide 

of 3d, e in the kingdom of Hungary. 3 

BARI OLS, or BARI OUX, a pretty large and well- in- 
habited town, in tie viguery of the ſame name, be- 
longing to the provincial bailiwic of Brignoles, in 
Lower Provence, and government of this laſt name, in 
France. It is a ſeat of the collection of the tailles and 
viguery, alſo of a royal juriſdiction. Here is à colle- 

iate-church, and two convents. FER | 

BARKAM. See BarAKan, in Hungary. It is ſituated 
at the confluence of the Ibola and Danube ; and 1s 
memorable for the victory which .John Sobieſki King 
of Poland, and the Duke of Lorrain, obtained here 
over the Turks in 1684. 

BARKHAMSTEAD, Great, anciently Daurobriva, 4 
market-town of Hertfordſhire. Here are the ruins of 
an old caſtle, which was very large and ſtrong, on the 
N. fide of the town, where the Kings of Mercia re- 

ſided: a parliament was alſo held here in 697, and Ina's 
laws publiſhed. In this town was the famous meeting 
between William the Conqueror and the Engliſh nobi- 
lity, after the former had defeated Harold; the iſſue 
of which was, that he was obliged to ſwear he would 

_ inviolably keep the ancient laws of the kingdom: tho? 
he afterwards took away their lands. The church of 
St. Peter is a handſome ſtructure, having many chapels 

and oratories. The chapel of St. John is for the uſe 
of the maſter, uſhers, and ſcholars of the free gram- 

mar- ſchool, built by Dean Incent of St. Paul's. Its 
rectory is in the gift of the Prince of Wales. The 
town extends itſelf in handſome buildings and a. broad 
ſtreet, at the S. E. end of which is St. Leonard's hoſ- 


pital, and at the other that of St. James's. It lies nine | 


miles W. of St. Alban's, and twenty-five N. W. of 
London. Lat. 51 deg, 41 min. N. long. 40 
mim W. . | : 
BARKHAMSTED. Parva, a rectory of Hertfordſhire, 
in the gift of the Earl of Saliſbury. 
BARKING, a large village in the marſhes of Eſſex, not far 
from the Thames, moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen. It has 
a large pariſh, with a chapel of eaſe at Ilford, and another 
called New-chapel, on the fide of Epping foreſt. Its yi- 
cCarage is in the gift of All-ſouPs college, Oxford. The 
ſoil here is rich, but the air unhealthy. A little beyond 
the town, on the road to Dagenham, ſtood a large old 
houſe, where, tradition ſays, the gun-powder treaſon 
was firſt contrived, and all the conſultations holden 
about it. On. the ſame road is the famous breach 


©, which laid about 5000 acres of land under water; 


but after ten years inundation, and the works being 
ſeveral times — up, it was ſtopped by Captain Perry. 
The annual fair of Barking is on October 22, for horſes. 
It lies 8 miles E. of London. 

BARKLEY. See BexxLEy. 

BARKSHAM, a prebend of Chicheſter, in the gift of 
that Biſhop. | 

BARKWAY, a market-town of Edwine-ſtreet hundred 
in Hertfordſhire. It is a conſiderable thoroughfare in 
the N. road, with good inns, and is a populous place. 
The church, which ſtands in the middle of the town, 
has an aiſle on each fide, and a tower with five bells, 
and a turret clock. The bodily repreſentation of the 
Deity, like a man in a looſe robe down to his feet, 

on ſome of the window-panes, with the globe before 

him, and emblems of the fix days creation, is very groſs, 
and was placed there in the Roman Catholic times : 


5 . 


| BARLEY, a rectory of Hertfordſhire, in the gift of the 
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and St. George —_— the dragon, 'a Biſhop, &c. on a 
window. in the N. aiſle, owes its origin to the ſame 
times. Here are ſeveral handſome monuments, and about 
a mile off is Northamſtedz a chapel of caſe to it. Its 
annual fair is on July 20, for pedlary-ware. It lies fifteen 
miles S. of Cambridge, and thirty-ſix N. of London. 
BAREDUC. See BAR and BAR ROS. F- 
BARLETTA, a little town in the province of Bari, be- 
longing to the kingdom of Naples, in the lower divi- 
ſion of Italy. It is the ſee of a metropolitan, who ſtiles 
himſelf 'Archbifhop of Nazareth (where one of them 
anciently was relate) alſo Biſhop of Cannæ and 
Monteverde. He likewiſe, among all the clergy of Ca- 
tholic Chriſtendom, has the privilege of wearing the 
croſs and. pallium, 
BARLEVENTO iſles. See CARIBBEEL, 


Biſhop of 4 | 

BARLING Magna, a vicarage of Eſſex, in the gift of 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, London. 

BARLINGS, a curacy of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of the 
Earl of Derby. | | 

BARMACH, a famous and high. mountain on the 
coaſt of the Caſpian ſea in Schirvan, a province of Per- 
ſia, in Aſia. It is very cold at the top, though the air 
is mild at the foot of it. 

a rectory of Kent, in the gift of the 

rown. . F | 

BARMINGHAM, a rectory of Yorkſhire, in the gift of 
the Crown. + 3% 

BARMSTED, a town of Segberg diviſion, in Stormar, 
and duchy of Holſtein, in Germany. It belongs to the 
ducal branch of Holſtein. | | 

BARNAGLASS, or rather BAHR-NAGHASH, i. e. 
lordſhip of the ſea, a diſtrict of the kingdom of Tigra 
in Aſia, It is fo called, as extending to the coaſt of 
the Red ſea, on which it had the famed ſea-port of 
Arkkio or Arquico, which rendered its commerce very 
conſiderable. But as that hath been ſeized by the 
2 Bahr-naghaſh has dwindled to little or no- 
thing. 6 * . 

BARNARDCASTLE, vulgarly BARNYCASTLE, but 

properly BERNARD'S CASTLE, as having been 
built by Bernard Baliol, great grandfather of John Ba- 

 liol, whom Edward I. of England made King of Scot- 
land. It is a large ſtructure, ſituated on a rock, and 

98 —— upon one ſide by the river Tees, and in the 

iſhopric of Durham. The town contiguous to the 
caſtle on the N. is well-built, but not large. Here 
they have an excellent method of drefling their hides 
into leather, of which are made the beſt bridles, reins, 
and belts. The manufacture of ſtockings flouriſhes 
here, as does alſo the jockey-trade. At this place is a 
good n market for corn. The annual fairs are 
on Eaſter Monday, Wedneſday in Whitſun- week, and 
St. James's day, July 25, for cattle, horſes, and ſheep. 
It gives title to Lord Barnard, of the Vane family, and 
lies near Marwood park, about twenty-ſix miles 8. W. of 
Durham Mt in lat. 54 deg. 26 min. N. long. 1 deg. 

min. W. 

BARNBURGH, a rectory of Yorkſhire, in the gift of 

Southwell-college in Nottingham. 

BARNBY, a vicarage of Nottinghamſhire, in the gift 
of Southwell- college in Nottingham- town. 

BARNES, a rectory of Surrey, in the gift of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's, London. 

BARNESLEY, a well-built and popubus little market- 
town in the Weſt Riding of ire. Here manu- 
factories of iron and ſteel works are very flouriſhing. 
It is called Black Barneſley; but —7· 1 from its 

ſmoaky appearance, or from the moors near it, which 
look al like Bagſhot-heath, is uncertain. The an- 
nual fairs. here are on May 12, and October 10, for 
horned cattle and horſes. "It lies 10 miles from Don- 
caſter, and 175 from London. | 

BARNET, Eaſt, a thoroughfare town of Hertfordſhire, 
and well ſupplied with inns. It lies high, and was for- 
merly much frequented for its medicinal waters; but 
now for its hog-market. In its neighbourhood, near 
Enfield-chace, are ſeveral very handſome houſes be- 


longing to the citizens of London, 
the BARNET, 


B A R 
BARNET, CHEAPING, a place of Hertfordſhire, a 
little further N. in the St: Alban's road; it is famous for 
the deciſive battle fought there on Eaſter-day 1468, be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in which the 


make-king Earl of Warwick, with many of the nobi- 
lity, and 10,000 men; were ki led. The field of battle 


is ſuppoſed to be a green ſpot near Kikſend, between | 


St. Alban's and Hatfield road, a little before they meet. 
And here, in the year 1740, a ſtone column was 
erected, with an inſcription; giving an account of 
the battle. In the ſtreet are fix alms-houſes for the like 
number of widows; alſo a free-ſchool-houſe, where 
nine children are taught gratis; and all other boys at 
| five ſhillings per quarter. 
of London. Lat. 51 deg. 42 min. N. long. 10 


min. W. 6 tak 12 

BARNEVELT iſlands, fo called by Schouten and Le 
Maire in their voyages: They are grey and barren _ 
rocks, ſurrounded with.ſeveral other ſmaller ones, and 
lie in about lat. 57 deg: S. | 

BARNHAM, St. Gregory, a rectory of Suffolk, in the 
gift of the Duke of Grafton: ._. | 

BARNHAM-BROOME cum Bixton, two rectories of 
Norfolk,. in the gift of the Earl of Torrington. 

BARNOCK, a rectory of Northamptonſhire in the gift 
of the Biſhop of Peterborough. > 

BARNOLBY LE BECK, a reQtory in Lincolnſhire, 
in the gift of Southwell-college in Nottingham. 

BARNSDALE, a moor five or fix miles from Pontefract, 
in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, acroſs which the 

reat Roman cauſeway runs, from Doncaſter to Caſtle- 
orth. 

BARNSTABLE, or PARNSTAPLE, a well- built and 
populous 2 of Devonſhire, with a ſtone-bridge 
over the river Taw, and a port which is common to it 
and Biddiford, both _ contiguous and trading towns: 
The gulph between Hartland point and the head- 
land of Barnſtable-haven, is called Barnſtable-bay ; 
at the E. end of which the rivers Taw and Tow- 
bridge empty themſelves at one mouth It drives a good 
trade to Ireland in the herring-fiſhery; and to the 
Britiſh colonies in America. It imports wine and 
other merchandiſes, and has a conſiderable commerce 
within-land, by its great market for Iriſh wool, and 

arn, &c, with the ſerge- markets of Liyerton and 
xeter, which carry on a trade here. The fair on 
September 19 is for cattle; and the two great mar- 
kets, ſo called, as having no charter for them, are on 
Friday before April 21, and the ſecond Friday in De- 
cember, for cattle. It is governed by a mayor and 
twenty-four burgeſſes, two of which are aldermen, a 
high-ſteward, and recorder. It ſends two members to 
liament, lies 30 miles N. of Exeter, and 200 W. of 
ndon. Lat. 51 deg. 15 min. N. long. 4 deg; 10 
min, VW | | ; 

BARNSTABLE, an archdeaconry in the gift of the Bi- 
ſhop of Exeter: | . . 

BARNWELL, i: e. according to Camden, bairns of 
childrens wells, to which youth reſorted for merriment 
on St. John's eve; and hence called midſummer-fair. 
It is a little village with a church, in the hundred of 
Flendiſh, Cambridgeſhire. Here was formerly an Ab- 
bey. Barnwell is memorable for a dreadful diſaſter 
which happened here on September 8, 1727, when, about 
120 men, women, and children, and among theſe ſe- 
veral young gentlewomen of fortune, being affembled 
in a thatched barn to fee a puppet-ſhow, miſerably pe- 
riſhed in the following manner: A villain; who had been 
denied admittance, as thruſting himſelf in without pay- 
ing, ſet fire to a quantity of hay and ſtraw juſt by, 
which immediately catching hold of the barn, the com- 
pany crowded ſo faſt to the door to get out, which was 
either Iccked or nailed, that before it could be opened, 
being the longer in domg as it turned inwards, the 
people fell on one another in heaps, as ſo matiy barri- 
eadoes to hinder it. During this melancholy ſtruggle 
the roof fell in, and ſmothered a great number, while 


the fire burnt many more: ſo that not above five or 


fix eſcaped. The moſt ſhocking ſcene was, when the 
friends came next day to remove the bodies for decent 


It lies ten miles N. W., 


B A R 
interment, they were ſo terribly mangled and conſumed 
by the fire, as not to be diſtinguiſhed: they were there- 
fore put promiſcuouſly into one large hole dug in the 


church- yard. About 1our years afterwards,” the whole 
town was almoſt conſumed by an accidental fire. 


BARNWELL, a fort of North Catolina, in America, 


ſituated about twenty miles tos the N. W. of New- 
Berne, a town on the ſouthern bank of the New-river; 


BARNWELL ANDREWS, and BARNWELL 


SAINTS, two rectories of Northampton, in the gift 
of the Duke of Montague; Pton, in the gi 


BAROCHE, or BROT CHa, a walled town of Cam- 


baya, in the empire of the Mogul, and Hither India. 
in Aſia. It is SY on the pot Nerdaba, 0 
runs into the bay, where it has a port: Here the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch had factories formerly ; but now only 
agents. It is inhabited by weayers and othgr manu- 
facturers of cotton cloth; the baftas of this town, a 
long fine fort of cotton ſtuffs ſo called, being famous 
all over India, and the country being level, produces 
the beſt cotton, as well as Wheat, rice, an barley: 
But: Thevenot ſays, its principal trade is in agates, 
3 from quarries in the mountains, on the 8 W. 
called Pindatſche. On the top of a hill is a fort: it 
has one great ſtreet for the markets; and callicoes are 
brought hither from all parts, in order to be whitened; 
the water here being excellent for that purpoſe. It 
is a thoroughfare to Lahor, Delli, Agra and Amada- 
bat. The river is broad, rapid and deep, but in many 
places choaked up with fand ; tho” pilots bring up large 
veſſcls to the very walls, where they load ſalt and corn. 
It lies ſixty miles N. of Surat: Lat, 22 deg. 15 min: 
N. lon F deg. 5 min. E. 3 ay 
BARONIES, 7 territory belonging to the Upper Del- 
phinate, an rin of Dauphiny, in France, ſo 
called, as conſiſting of two large baronies, which for- 
merly were free imperial lordſhips. Theſe are the ba- 
rony of Meuoillon, and that of Montauban; ; 
BAROS, a town of Sumatria, one of the Indian iſlands 
in Aſia, belonging to the Dutch. It is ſituated on a 
conſiderable river, and abounds in gold, camphite, and 
benjamin, but admits of no foreign commerce. Cap= 
tain Hamilton ſays, that it lies within the ſouth end of 
Hog-iſland; and bounds the kingdom of Achin. 
BAROUSSE, valley of, a ſubdiviſion of Upper Atmag- 
nac, in Gaſcony, and belongs to the government of 
the latter name, and Guyenne, in France. 
BARQUEIROS, a little diſtrict of Lamego, belonging 
to — province of Beira, in Portugal. It includes one 
. hn 
BARR, and BARRI. See BAR, and Bax, 8 
BARR, Iſle of John, ſo called by F. Labat. It lies in 
the river Sanaga, or Senegal, as the French name it, 
and belongs to Guiney, a province of Negroland, in 
Africa. It is ſituated above the bar, being five or fix 
leagues in circuit, but longer than it is broad: It is 
extremely fertile, with beautiful high trees upon it in 
ſome parts. It is ſubject to two negro lords, whe 
_ their particular diſtrict and refleQtive villages 
therein. | #40 
BARRA FRACA, a marquiſate of Val di Noto, a pro- 
. vince of Sicily, in the lower diviſion of Italy. 
BARRA, one of the Hebrides, or Weſtern Mes of Scot- 
land, ſo called from St. Bar, its tutelary patron. It 
Fam to the chief of the Macneils, who is ſtiled 
acneil of Barra, and is the principal iſland in his 
ſſeſion: it is ſituated about two miles from Vater 
— which lies to the S. and is one of nine iſlands 
ying ſixty miles 8. W. from Skie. Batra is ſeven miles 
long, and three broad: it is fruitful in corn in ſome 
parts, but has moſtly paſture-grounds, and is noted 
for its cod and whiting fiſhery: It is much indented 


} 


rage: In one place the ſea enters Barra at a channel 
to the 8. which afterwards enlarges itſelf into a round 
bays where is an iſland with a very ſtrong caſtle upon 
it : but our maps do not diſtinguiſh this, nor any of 
the ſubordinate ones, except thoſe lying between it 
and South-Uiſt, which ſeem to be very numerous. On 
the N. E. fide is a good harbour of road, its coaſts 


dere 
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here eſpecially abounding with cod, ling, and other 
fiſh; in its rivulets on the E. fide is abundance of ſal- 
mon. In the N. part of the iſland is, according to 
Buchanan, a graſſy hill, at the top of which there is a 
freſh ſpring, that, falling down in a rivulet into the ſea, 
carries ſomething ſhaped like a cockle with it; and in 
the ſands where this ſtream ſpreads at ebb, the inhabi- 
tants dig up at low-water large ſhell fiſh, of which 
this fountain is ſuppoſed to be the ſeminary, and that 
they grow in 1 and ſhape by means of the ſea. 
BARRAH, or BARRA, a kingdom of Negroland, 
in Africa. Here is a point or headland of the fame 
name, which reaches about twenty leagues along the 
N. fide of the river Gambia. The King of Barrah is 
of Mundingo extraction, and tributary to that of Bar- 
fally. The Royal African company of England had 


two factories in this country; but the trade is now 


open, with all their ſettlements in Africa, having been 
lately refigned, are now lodged in the government, for 
a valuable confideration ; the one of theſe was at Gilly- 
free, lying oppoſite to James fort ; the other at Colar, 
upon a river of the ſame name, which diſcharges itſelf 
through one mouth into the Gambia, and which is 
- upwards of eight leagues above James iſland. In this 
kingdom, about fix es from the ſea, is Charles 
iſland, lying about a muſket-ſhot off Barrah-ſhore : 
on which ifland formerly ſtood a fort, but it is now 
ne to ruin. James illand is oppoſite to Gillyfree, 
rom which a fpit of land, and rocks, runs out a great 
s way, N. N. W. vulgarly called the Companies ſpit. 
In 1663 the King of 
Dutch to attack the Engliſh factory. ; 
BARRABA, a wild deſert” and waſte of Siberia, in the 
Aſiatic part of Ruſſia, lying between the rivers Irtiſch 
and Ob, or betwixt the town of Tara and Oftrog, i. e. 


a palliſadoed place of Tichauſkoi. Here is little wood, 


but the fineſt arable land, of which part might be 
turned into meadow-grounds : yet hitherto uninhabited. 
Here are a great many lakes, abounding with a fiſh, 


which is a kind of black ſea-dog; alſo in this waſte | 


are ſeveral rein and red-deer, foxes, ermines and 


bears. Among the inland or freſh water lakes, the 


| principal is Tichane, in which are many iſles. Some 


fortified places in this deſert had afterwards their nam 
from the province of Jeneſei. - | 


BARRACUNDA, a place belonging tv the kingdom of 


Yany,. in Negroland, and on the river Gambia in 

Africa; upwards of fifty miles from Fatatenda in a 

ſtrait line, but many more. b 
the windings in this river. 

trade, but grown ſo wild ſince the demolition of 

e town, that at preſent there is not ſo much as a 

fe The inhabitants have retired to Jah, an in- 

land town about nine miles further. See Gampia. 


arrah was prevailed on by the 


water, on account of | 
his was once à place of 


About threeſcore miles above Barracunda, which is 


250 leagues from the ſea, the tide flows up this river; 
and veſſels of 150 tons can come almoſt to it. | 


BARRAUX, fimply, or Le fort de BARRAUNX, a large | 


village, with a fort, in Graifivandan, a diftri of the 


Upper Delphinate, and government of Dauphiny, in 
1 It is ſituated on the river Iſere, and on the 


frontiers near the entrance into the valley of Graiſi- 
vandan; it is the reſidence of a particular gover- 


nor, deputy-governor, and major. In 1528 the Duke 


of Leſdineres took it in leſs than two hours, though | 


a iſon were ready to receive them with lighted 
matches. It has Montmelion on the N. from which 
it lies a league diſtant, and Grenoble on the S. Lat. 
45 deg. 5 min. N. ang. 5 deg. 30 min. E. 

BARR O, a town belonging to the audience of Se- 
tuval, in Portugueſe Eſtremadura. | 
BARRETS, a barony belonging to the county of Cork, 

in the province of Munſter, in Ireland. | 


BARRIMORE, a barony in the laſt- mentioned county 


and province, in Ireland. It now 
to a nobleman of that kingdom. | . 

BARRINGTON, a viſcounty in Ireland, the preſent 
Lord of which is one in the commiſſion for executing 
the office of High Admiral of Great Britain, and his 
brother — Hopſon in the taking of Guadaloupe. 

BARRINGTON, a vicarage of Cambridgeſhire, in the 
gift of Trinity college, bridge. 


gives title of Earl 


ſſoms in October and 
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BARROW, one of the principal rivers in the province 
of Leinſter, in Ireland. It riſes in Queen's county, 
and, after running E. and then S. it waſhes Catherlogh 
and Loughlin; then taking in the province near Wa- 
terford, falls together with it into the ocean. 

BARROW, a place in Lincolnſhire, where is a Britiſh 
temple, vulgarly called a caſtle. 

BARROW, a rectory of Cheſhire, in the gift of Earl 
Rivers. Alſo a vicarage of Derbyſhire, in the gift of 
the Earl of Cheſterfield. 

BARROW, a rectory of Somerſetſhire, in the gift of 
the Biſhop of Bath and Wells. | 


BARROWDEN, a rectory of Rutlandſhire, in the giſt 


of the Earl of 'Exeter, 

BARRY, an iſland of Glamorganſhire, in South Wales; 
ſo called from one Baruch, a holy man, buried there. 
It gave ſurname to the viſcounty of Barry, in Ireland. 
Here, according to Giraldus of Monmouth, is a very, 
little chink by the ſea-ſide, to which, upon applying 
the ear, is heard, as it were, the noiſe of ſmiths at 
work, and blowing the bellows, ſtriking the ſledge and 

hammer, rubbing of iron tools againſt the grindſtone, 
and — of irons from the — This fable is 
related by Camden. 

BARS TE, a rectory of Suſſex, in the gift of the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. | 

BARSTON, a vicarage of Leiceſterſhire, in the gift of 
the Duke of Rutland. | 

BARTE, a bourg belonging to the valley of Neſtez, on 

a river of this Jaſt name, in Upper Armagnac, a ſub- 

. diviſion of Gaſcony, in the government of Guyenne, 
and Gaſcony, in France. 

BARTEN, one of the capital bailiwics belonging to the 
circle of Raſtenburg, in the kingdom of Pruffia. It 
contains a country uncommonly pleaſant ; for which 
reaſon ſeyeral of the principal families have built them- 
ſelves ſeats here. The eight churches in its diſtri 
are under the inſpection of the Archdeacon of Raſten- 
burg. 3 other towns it comprehends the little 
town of 


BARTEN, which is well-built, and has a beautiful 


caftle, erected about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 

tury, upon the Liebe. It was ſometimes the reſidence 

of the Biſhops of Pomeſan, and Knights of the Teu- 
tonic order. 

BARTENLAND, a country formerly ſo called, in the 
circle of Brandenburg, belonging to the kingdom of 
Pruſſia, in which lies the capital bailiwic of Pruſſian 
Eylau. The ſixteen churches of the latter, and of the 
capital bailiwic of Bartenſtein, are under the inſpection 
of the Archdeacon of Bartenſtein. | 

BARTENSTEIN, a capital bailiwic which belonged to 

the ancient Bartenland. In it is 


BARTENSTEIN, the moſt regular and beſt town of all 


Natangia, and ſituated in a pleaſant country, on the 
Alle. It has the precedency, and holds the firſt rank 
among all the Pruffian towns. Its old caſtle, which 
was built by the Knights of the Teutonic order, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, has formerly ſtood 
out ſeveral aſſaults from the enemy. Here is an Arch- 
deacon. See BARTENLAND. 


BARTFA, BARTHFELD, or BARDIOW, a royal 


free town belonging to the province of Saros, and circle 
on this ſide the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. It lies at 
the foot of the Carpathian mountains, and drives a con- 
ſiderable trade in wine towards Poland. 


BARTHOLOMEW, Ifle of, St. one of the Leſſer Carib- 


bees, in the Atlantic ocean, twenty miles N. of St. 
Chriſtopher's and thirty N. E. from Saba. It is rec- 
koned to be about five leagues in circuit, but has little 
ground fit for culture. It produces tobacco and caſſava; 
and is covered with trees, among which are ſome cx- 
cellent ones, highly valued; as, > A ſoup or alloes tree, 
the calabaſh tree, the canapia tree, which bears a 
flower of five leaves, that cloſe at laſt in form of a 
cherry, with a white pulp and yellow juice. It blo'- 
ecember, and has ripe fruit the 
two following months. Upon a fire being made about 
the tree, it yields plentifully a pleaſant gum uſed in = 8 
ſic as an aperient. The parotane tree, whoſe boughs 
grow downwards, and, being plaited thick 3 — 

erves 
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ſerves ſometimes for bulwarks. Under theſe lie the 
wild hogs; and on the banks near the rocks are ſea- 
trees, whoſe boughs are ſurpriſingly plaited together, 
and look as if they were glazed. On the ſhore are 
found the fiſh called the ſea- ſtar and ſea- apple. Here is 

a vaſt variety of birds, and a particular kind of lime- 
ſtone exported to the adjacent iſlands. The inhabi- 
tants have no freſh water but what rain they ſave in 
ciſterns, of which every houſe has one or more. The 
iſland is encompaſſed with ſo many rocks, that it 
roves dangerous for ſhips of burthen to approach it. 
Poiney, the French Governor General, peopled it at 
his own charges, in the year 1648. But Sir Timothy 
Thornhill took and plundered it in 1689, after beating 
the French from their works, - and a fortification of the 
extent of two acres of land, encompaſſed with a double 
row of palliſades fix feet high, the intervals being filled 
with earth, and a wide trench without, and well-man- 
ned. After burning many of the houſes, Sir Timothy 
carried off about 700 people with their cattle and goods, 
the men to Nevis, and the women and children to St. 
Chriſtopher's. The inhabitants were afterwards al- 
lowed to return, but under an Engliſh governor, who 


kept it in the King of el name. Yet by the 


eace of Ryſwick it was reſtored to the French. But | 
in the late war with France, the Engliſh, in two priva- 


teers of Antigua, ſuddenly attacking the French, took 
300 negroes, and about 400 white people priſoners, 
140 of which were able to bear arms. In the iſland is 
a good harbour well fortified, from which the French 


. greatYy annoyed our trade, having taken upwards of | 


fty ſail of our merchantmen ſince the commencement 

of that war. This iſland is beſides conſiderable for 
lignum vitæ, and that fort called iron-wood. It lies 
in lat, 18 deg. 6 min. N. long. 62 deg. 15 
min. W. | 2) | 
BARTON, a place about twelve miles from Liverpool 
in Lancaſhire, where is a remarkable ſalt ſpring, pro- 


. ceeding from ſome rock of ſalt, arid not from the ſea; | 


as it has been proved by experiment; that a quart of 
ſea-water will yield but an ounce and a half of falt : 
whereas the ſame quantity of this ſpring produces near 
half a pound of a good, white, and granulated ſalt. See 
BuR TON“ Weg 3 | 
BARTON, a mean ſtraggling town in Varborough Wa- 
pentake, and Lindſay diviſion, in the N. of Lincolnſkire. 
| Fe is fituated on the S. ſhore of the Humber; over 
which is, at this place, a forry and dangerous paſſage 
to Hull in an operi ferry-boat, in which ſometimes 
fifteen horſes, ten .or twelve cows, intermingled with 
| ſeventeen or eighteen. paſſengers, are toſſed about four 
bours, more or leſs, on the Humber, before they can 
get to the harbour at Hull. It lies 25 miles N. of Lin- 
. coln, and 140 of London. | #81 
BARTON UPON HEATH, a reQtory of Warwick- 
, ſhire, in the gift of Wige e, Oxford, 
BARTON in le Clay, a re 
gift of the Crown. _ | | 
| BARTON „St. Mary's, upon the Humber in Lincoln- 
. ſhire, in the gift of the Crown. | . 
BARTON, Earles, a vicarage of Northamptonſhire, in 
the gift of the Crown. | 
BARTON-DAVID, a prebend and rectory of Somerſet- 
| ſhire, in the gift of the Biſhop of Bath and Wells. 
BARTON in Fabis, a reQory of Nottinghamſhire, in 
the gift of the Archbiſhop of Vork. DE IS 
BARTON-MILLS, a rectory of Suffolk, in the gift of 
the Crown. 6 | 
BARTON-STACIE, a vicarage of Southampton, in the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter of Wincheſter. 
BARTON-TURFE, a vicarage of Norfolk, in the gift 
of the Biſhop of Norwich. | | 
BARTONSHAM, a prebend of Herefordſhire, in the gift 
of the Biſhop of Hereford. ee 
BAR WICK in Elmet, a rectory of Yorkſhire, in the gift 
of the Crown. | 
BARWICK, St. John's, a rectory of Wiltſhire, in the 
gift of the Earl of Pembroke. 


BARWICE. - See BERWICE. | 


BAS, an ifland belonging to the biſhopric of Quimper, or 


Cornouaille, a ſubdiviſion of Lower Britany, in tlie go- 
23. | 


ory of Bedfordſhire, in the 


: 


| 
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vernment of the latter name, in France. It lies oppo- 
fite to Roſcof, and forms an excellent road. 
BASADOIS, in Latin Agger YVaſatenſis, a territory of Gaſ- 
cony, in the government of the latter name, and Guy- 
enne, in France. It takes its name from the Vaſati or 


Baſati. The middle part of this country is ſandy. It 


is bounded by Guyenne Proper on the N. and W. the 
Landes on the 8. and Agenois with Condomois on 
— E. It is generally fertile in corn; wine, and 
ruit. | | 
BASARTSCHICK, a town belonging to the ſangiacate 
of Kirkeli, and province of Romania, in European 
Turkey. It is much cried up by the Turks, and ſitu- 


ated on the river Maritz, into which another ſtream 


falls that runs round the town: It is altogether well- 

built, has pretty broad and clean ftreets, carries on a 
| conſiderable trade; and lies in a delightful country. 

Here alſo are ſeveral baths; Lat: 41 deg. 49 min. N. 
long. 24 deg. 40 min. E. 

BASAS, in Latin Vnſatium, anciently Caſfum and Civitas 
Vaſatica; the capital of Baſadois, a territoty of Gaſ- 
_ tony, in the government of this laſt name and Guy 

enne; in France: It ſtands on a mountain; the foot of 
which is waſhed by the little river Lavaſane, and is the 
ſeat of a prevote, country bailiwic; a provincial; and 
4 juriſdiction. Its Biſhop is under the Metropolitan 
of Auch, has a dioceſe containing 234 pariſhes; and 

37 chapels of eaſe, with an income of 18,000 livres a 
year; and he pays an aſſeſſment of 660 florins to the 

court of Rome; Beſides the cathedral; here are three 

pariſh-churches and a college. It lies about eight miles 

from the Garonne, and thirty S. of Bourdeaux. Lat! 

44 deg. 20 min. N. long. 25 min. W. See 
. 


* 


BASC ARA, a little town belonging to Catalonia in Spain. 


It is fituated on the river Fluvia. 

BASIL, biſhopric of, though reckoried a part of the 
- Franche Comte, is ſituated in the circle bf the Upper 
Rhine, in Germany: Its Biſhop is a Prince of the 
empire, whoſe dioceſe is part of the ancient territory 

of the Rauraci; being ſituated between France and 
Switzerland, It is bounded by Sundgane Proper on the 
N. by Frahche Comte on the W. and by the cantons 


of Baſil, Berne, and Solothurn, on the 8. and E. It is 


an ally of the Switzers, and divided into two parts; 
namely, Elſgaw, which is the largeſt, and the Free- 
mountains. It extends about thirty miles from E. 
to W. and thirty-three from N. to 8. It abounds 
with corn, Wine; fruit; wood, meadow and paſture 
grounds. The lake Biel yields ftore of a kind of fiſh, 
called houtlings, which, when ſalted, are fold at a 
good price. The Biſhop's lands conſiſt of the bailiwics 
of Porentru, Biederthan, Florimont, &c: The towns 
of principal note are only four; namely, Porentru, 
and Delmbnt; in both which the Biſhop has ſeats, 
Bienne, and Arlefheim. , 

The inhabitants of the biſhopric of Baſil ſpeak broken 
German, and are compoſed of Papiſts and Proteſtants 
but the latter are more numerous: 

BASIL, Canton, is not properly within the limits of an- 
cient Switzerland; but includes the country of the 

| Rauraci, who even in Cæſar's time were allies of the 
Helvetians: It is bounded by the canton of Solothurn 
on the S. by the Briſgaw belonging to the empire; and 
the territory of Rhinſelden; a foreſt- town, on the E. and 
by Alface on the W. It advances on the territories of 
Clerkiaidy'Þ ond the Rhine, and is bounded by the Briſ- 
aw on the N. Its extent from N. to S. is about twenty- 
our miles, and from E. to W. twenty-one. 
entirely Proteftant, containing only thirty pariſhes, and 
fix bailiwics, from which each bailiff receives 1000 or 
1200 livres per annum. is is a pleaſant, rich, and 
fruitful country in all the neceſſaries of life; it pro- 
duces alſo ſor exportation, excellent corn and wine, 


particularly about the city of Baſil, the neighbourhood _ 


of which conſiſts of a fine level tract reaching to 
Mount Jura: The air is falubrious and temperate, 
though the count 


winds. The inhabitants are tall, proper, and well-ſet 
men,; being ingenious, ſincere, courteous, cheerful, 
yet grave, and living amicably with one another. The 
3 | men 


It is 


be much expoſed to the northern 
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men moſtly wear the French dreſs, as do the teſt 
part of their women. Their language is High- utch, 
though the French is alſo much uſed. The revenues 
of the Canton — ariſe from ſecularized ab- 
beys, their bailiwics, the impoſts laid on goods 
carried through their country, to and from France, 
Germany, and Italy. Their chief ſtrength lies in the 
wealth and number of inhabitants in the city of Baſil ; 
excluſive of which they can raiſe only 4000 men. 

BASIL, or BALE, as the French call it, which is the 
capital, ſtands on the Rhine, upon the confines of 
Alſace and the empire. In Latin it is called Baſile. 
It had its riſe from the ruins of Auguſta Rauracorum ; 
ſome veſtiges of which are {till to be ſeen near Augſt, 
a village ſeven miles to the E. It was a Roman colony 
erected by Auguſtus, and much enlarged afterwards. 
It is reckoned the largeſt of all the towns in Switzer- 


land, having 220 ſtreets, ſix market-places, and ninety- 


nine wells. Its ſituation is uneven, moſt of the ftreets 
being crooked and paved with ſharp ſtones, which how- 
ever is deſigned for the ſurer footing of the horſes that 
carry loads up-bill. This city has at different times 
ſuffered y by fire, inundations and earthquakes ; 
particularly the latter in the year 1350, when it was 
almoſt ruined ; but it recovered itſelf in 1431, when the 
famous council, conſiſting of but few members, was held 
here, which lafted ſeventeen years, in which Pope Eu- 
nius IV. was depoſed, and ZEneas Sylvius its Bi- 
declared it was preferable to Ferrara or Florence ; 
and, when he came hither in 1460, being Pope, by the 
name of Pius II. he eſtabliſhed an univerſity in Baſil, 
with very ample privileges; and to it belongs a noble 
library of 16,000 volumes, beſides M 8 8. This 
city was formerty ſubject to the Landgraves of Alſace, 
but made imperial about the cloſe of the fourteenth 
22 et was not quite independent on the em- 
pire till he treaty of Munſter in 1648. It was for- 
merly an Epiſcopal ſee, under that of Beſangon. But 
ſince the reformation, the Biſhop has been obliged to 
refide at Porentru near Upper Alſace, the. Proteftants 
filing him Biſhop of the former place. But though 
he ſtill retains the ſovereignty of a conſiderable part 
of the biſhopricy/ he has no juriſdiction in the city of 
Baſil. And though he comes once a year to receive 
the money, which this city is bound to pay him in 
lieu of his rights, he muſt one as ſoon as he re- 
ceives it; the city is alſo independent of the canton. 
Trade, eſpecially that in ribbands, ſtill continues to 
flouriſh at Baſil, ſix or eight factories ſending each to 
the value of 30 or 40, ooo guilders of that commodity 
annually to the Franckfort fair. Moſt of the offices 
here are beſtowed by lot, and none but qualified per- 
ſons admitted to be candidates. There is a proper al- 
ternation in the lucrative poſts : ſo that a perſon ſel- 
dom holds a place above three years. No perſon with- 


| out the city is to wear gold or filver-lace, under the 
nalty of three guilders. All unmarried women are | 
prohibited filk cloaths. The bridge over the Rhine, | 


which is all of wood, except fix piers of ſtone, next 
the little town, is 250 common paces in length. The 
city on the German fide of the Rhine is called the 
leer town, has its own juriſdiction, but in ſubordina- 
tion to the great town; and its privileges have been 
conſiderably abridged, on account of their having de- 
clared formerly for the houſe of Auſtria. The lie 
town has no fortifications, and thoſe of the great town 
are of no importance, its principal ſtre conſiſtin 
in its union with the Swiſs cantons. St. Peter's ſquare, 
with its row of limes, is the beſt walk in the great town. 
The cathedral 0 * old building, 22 two * ho 
Among the tombs here of eminent perſonages, is that 
of che celebrated Eraſmus; the 1 on which 
is verboſe, but not we c t. The government of 
the city is ariſtocratical, divided into fifteen tradin 
companies, from which are choſen the members o 
the great and little council; the former having no power, 
and is only aſſembled on extraordinary occaſions, when 
the little council thinks proper to communicate any 
matter of importance to it. Two burg-maſters go- 
vern by turns. Fgom the bridge, the greater town, 


which ſtands on a riſing ground, looks like an amphi- 
theatre: and both can raiſe 3000 men, and, when | 


* 
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joined together, form almoſt one half of the ſtate. On 
the Rhine are thirty-one mills, twenty-one of which 
are for corn, and fix for making paper, which art, at 
leaft with regard to ordinary paper ; is faid to haye 
been firſt invented here, in 1417, by Antony and Mi- 
chael Gallicion. The town-houſe, not far from the 
cathedral, is an ancient fabric, adorned with fine 
paintings, moſtly by Holbein : the great town, which 
is ſeven miles and a half in circuit, has nine or ten 
churches, and ſeven or eight convents, but for no other 
uſes than to harbour monks. "The little town, which 
is two or three miles round, has four churches and 
three convents. The clocks in the city of Baſil are 
always an hour faſter than thoſe of the country: the 
reaſon for which is variouſly told ; among others, it is 
ſaid, that it was in order to bring the Echers of the 
famous council, which ſat here, earlier together, for 
the quicker diſpatch of buſineſs: however, the cuſtom 
ſtill continues. The ſalmon come up to this part of 
the Rhine to ſpawn, and bits of gold are now and 
then found in this neighbourhood ; which ſhew mines 
of gold to be ſome where near this river, but hitherto 
undiſcovered. About a quarter of a league without 
the city is a lazar-houſe, with a church on the ſpot, 
where, in 1444 about 1600 Swiſs fought for ten hours 
with 30,000 French under the Dauphin ; the former 
of which were all killed, except ſixteen, but not be- 
fore they had ſlaughtered 6000 of their enemies. The 
Princes of Baden Dourlach have a palace. in Baſil, 
with a large collection of curioſities. fy ort Hunningen, 
built by the French in the laſt century, is ſo near 
Baſil, as to cannonade each other. It lies forty miles 
| = of * Ao Lat. 47 deg. 36 min. N, long. 7 deg. 
36 min. E. 1 
BASIEICATE, or BASILICATA, a province belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Naples, in the lower diviſion 
of Italy. It is partly ſurrounded by the Appenine 
mountains, and formerly comprehended the greater 
and better part of the ancient nia, as alſo ſome 
part of Calabria. It is bounded by the Capitanate on 
the N. by the * of Tarentum, and part of Bari, 
on the E. and by the two principates on the W. Its 
length from N. to S. is about fixty-ſix miles, and 
its breadth from E. to W. about fifty. The Appe- 
nines in this province divide themſelves near Venoſa 
into two principal arms, both which terminate at the 
ſea, This country, though mountainous, is very fer- 
tile in corn, wine, oil, Fiftron, cotton, honey, wax, 
fruits, &c. And along its coaſts are found pearls, 
though neither large nor fair. Notwithſtanding the 
goodneſs of the ſoil, the Baſilicate is at preſent nei- 
ther well-peopled, nor well-cultivated ; on which ac- 
counts the greateſt part of it would be looked upon as 
naturally barren, had it not been formerly famed for 


its mp | | 1 
BASILIPOTAMO, i. e. the royal river; the preſent 
name of the ancient Eurotas, a river of the Morea, 
in European Turkey. It diſcharges itſelf into the Golfo 
de Calochina. | 
BASILUZO, anciently Tafula Herculis, one of the little 
| * lying round 4 of Sicily, in the lower diviſion 
Ot Italy. a , 
BASING-HOUSE, a ſeat in Hampſhire, built upon the 
ſite, and out of the ruins, of the old houſe, which was 
a famous fortreſs in the time of the civil wars, belong- 
ing to the then Marquis of Wincheſter, the Duke of 
Boſton's anceſtor, who garriſoned it with a reſolute 
band ; but after a vigorous defence it was taken, and 
the brave Marquis in it, by Cromwell, who put almoſt 
the whole garriſon to the ſword, and burnt the fabric 
to the ground. The garriſon here, lying on the great 
weſtern road, by their ſuffering nothing to paſs un- 
| hunger, was a great . interruption to the. trade of 
on. | 
BASINGSTOEF, a my and populous market-town in 
the N. part of Hampſhire. bow. © good trade for 


corn, eſpecially barley, a great many maltſters living 
in this place. A manufacture of druggets and ſhal- 
loons ſet up here, employs many poor people. Near 
this town a bloody battle was fought between the 
Saxons and Danes in B71; and from it goes the great 
weſtern road to Whitchurch, Its annual fairs are on 

Wedneſday 


B A $ 

Ane ſday in Whitſun-week for pedlary wares, and 
_ 18 for cuttle, and hiring of ſervants. Thoſe 
on Baſingſtoke-Downs are on Eafter-Tueſday, and 
September 21, for cheeſe and cattle, Its vicarage, with 

Nately and Bafing chapels, is in the gift of dalen 

College; Oxford. It lies ſixteen miles N. E. of Win- 

chefter, and fifty 8. W. of London. Lat. 51 deg. 20 

min. N. 55 deg. 15 min. W ' | 
BASINGTHORPE, : 

-colnftire, in the gift of the e of Kinglton. 
BASKIRIA, or BASKIRI, a N of Ruſſian 
Tartary, in Europe. It is bounded on the N. by part 

of Bulgaria and Tumean Tartary; on the E. it is ſe- | 

air from that part of Great Tartary called Albi 
and Kalmaki, by a ridge of mountains extending quite 
to the White ſea; on the S. by another ridge called 

Gertora; and on the W. by part of Bulgaria, from 

which it is divided by ſome mountains which produce 

iron, cryſtal, and other fine ftones. In this country is 

Mount Albater, from which riſe the rivulets Vye and 

Loſkama ; which, _— ſome leagues afterwards, 

forms the river Tobol, which runs into Siberia, and 

gives name to the ci and territory of Tobolſkoi. 
BASKIRIANS, or BASKIRS, and Ufiſkoi Tartars, a 
people inhabiting the weſtern and fouthern parts of 

Aſiatic Ruſſia. They are included in the government 

of Caſan. The former dwell towards the W. between 

the river Kama, the Uralſkoi mountains, and the 

Wolga; the latter principally in the northern parts. 

They live promiſcuous, and intermarry together. They 
are ſtrong-bodied and tall men, have a broad brown- 


E, with Weftby, a vicarage of Lin- | 


KAY 
command the fea, the entrance 'of the firth being fo 


in circuit. In the times of King Charles II. and his 
brother James II. it was a ſort of ftate-priſon for the 
weſtern people called Cameronians, e thoſe 
e, nge who had been in arms at Bothwell-brigg 
againſt the government. After the revolution a deſpe- 
rate crew got poſſeſſion of it; and having a boat, 
which they hoiſted up on the rock or let down at plea- 
- ſure, took a great many coaſting veſſels; and held out 
the laſt of any place in Britain for King James. But 


of the uſual ſupplies from France, they were obliged 
to {urrender. | 

The Solan geeſe are the principal inhabitants of this 
iſtand; a fowl which is found no where in Britain ex- 
cept here, in ſome of the leſſer Orkney iſles, and that 
of Ailzy in the mouth of Clyde. They come periodi- 
cally, as the ſwallows and woodcocks do. They moſtly 


whither is not known. The neighbouring inhabitants 
make a preat profit both of the fleſh and feathers of 


the violence of the ſea. It was purchaſed by 


ing 
iſh viſage, black hair, and long beard. Their dreſs is | Charles II. Beſides the Solan geeſe, here are incre- 


not unlike that of the Ruffians. They yield good 
horſemen, are warlike, and very expert at the bow and 
arrow. With regard to their religion, they may ra- 
ther be reckoned Pagans than Mahometans, from the 
latter of which they have only retained circumciſion ; * 
and ſome other rites. Some of them have been brought 
to profeſs the religion of the Greek church. They 
dwell in villages, and ſupport themſelves by breeding 
of cattle, hunting, and agriculture. They have no 
want of honey, and other wild productions. The 
thraſh their corn in the open fields, and fo carry it 
home. They pay their tribute from the produce of 
the lands, namely, corn, wax, honey, horned cattle, 
and pelletory. ey have abundance of ſwine ; but 
they eat none of them. Beſides horſes, they uſe alſo 
the two-bunched camel. They take as many wives as 
they can maintain; and they truck theſe for horſes : 
ſo that frequently fix or ſeven are given for one woman. 
Not only the Baſkirs, but likewiſe the Tartars, have 
ſeveral times revolted from Ruſſia; and the laſt inſur- 
rection was in the year 1735: but they were ſoon re- 
duced to obedience again. And whenever they y_ 
any new enterprize, a particular judge from — e 

ncipal inhabitants is appointed in every diſtriẽt or 
bailiwic, and an overſeer of the Ruſſian nation ſet over 
each village: fo that no future riſing is readily appre- 
hended ; as at the ſame time they are curbed and 
overawed by ſeveral fortreſſes now erected in their 
country, 

BASMOE, a place of Borreſyſſel, one of the diſtricts 
belonging to Chriſtiana dioceſe, in Norway, It is 
fortified both by nature and art, and is a ef into the 
Swediſh frontiers. 

BASOCHE, a barony of Le Perche Gouet, belonging 
to Lower Orleanois, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. 

BASQUE, or BASQUES, the S. W. diviſion of the 
| of Gaſcony, in France, upon the Bay of 
* and confines of Spain, as far as the river Bi- 

0a, 

BASS, an iſland within the month of the firth of Forth, 
in Fifeſhire, Scotland, about a mile from the S. ſhore 
of Laſt Lothian, and oppoſite to the remains of Tan- 
tallon caſtle, on the N. ſhore. It is inacceſſible every 
way, except by one narrow paſſage, which only a ſingle 
perſon can paſs at a time, and that not without the 
help of a cable or crane. At the top of that paſſage was 
a fort; but neglected ſince the revolution. It was but 
lightly fortified ; rather to prevent its being made a 
retreat for pirates, than for any uſe it could be of to 


dible flocks of other fowl ; ſo that, in May and June, 


neſts, eggs, and young. The Baſs riſes very high 
above the ſea, in the form of a cone. It lies forty-" 
five miles E. of Edinburgh, Lat. 56 deg. 3 min. N. 
long. 2 deg. 20 min. W. | 

BASS, La, a town of French Flanders, on the river 
Lender, and on the frontiers of Artois. Lat. 24 deg. 
5 min. N. long. 51 deg. 5 min. KE. 

BASSAM, Grand, a town of Guiney Proper, in Africa. 


It is fituated at the mouth of the river Sueira da 
Coſta. 


India, in .Afia, lying in the province of Cambaya, 
forty miles N. of gk and ſubje& to Portugal. 
Lat. 19 deg. 30 min. N. long. 72 deg. 5 min. E. 

BASSANO, a little town, or large village, of La Marca 
Trevigiano, one of the provinces belonging to the 
republic of Venice, in Upper Italy. It is ſituated 
on the Brento. Here is a podeftaria, to whoſe ju- 
riſdiction twelve villages are ſubject, which gives the 
name of Baffaneſe to the neighbouring territory, Be- 
tween it and the Alps are teveral hilly grounds, fa- 
mous for their fertility, particularly in exquiſite wines. 
In Baſlano a great deal of filk is wrought and manu- 
factuted. | 

BASSATERRE, part of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, 
one of the Caribbees, in the Atlantic ocean. It was 
in poſſeſſion of the French, till ceded to Great Bri- 
tain by the treaty of Utrecht, in the year 1713. Part 
of Guadaloupe, one of the Caribbees, and ſituated in 
the ſame ocean, is alſo called Baſſaterre. A few 
months ago this iſland likewiſe was taken from the 
French by the troops of the King of Great Britain, 
under General Barrington. See GUADALovuPE. 

BASSEE, a little town belonging to the Quartier la Wepe, 
and caſtellany of Lifle, in the government of French 


Flanders. It is fituated on the Deule, and formerly it 
was fortified. DL 


BASSETER. See BassATERRE. 3 
BASSIGNI, a bailiwic of Bzrrois, in the government of 
Lorrain and Bar, belonging to. France. It only com- 
prehends a part of the territory ſo called, the other part 
being in the government of Champagne. It conſiſts 


Gondrecourt, the provincial bailiwics of La Motte and 


Conflans; with the lordſhips of St. Thieboud. 
BAS TIA, a little town of Modeneſe Proper, in Upper 


| Kaly. It is pleaſantly ſituated on an iſland formed by 
| the 


wide, that ſhips can go in and out without the leaſt _ 
annoyance from the Baſs: The whole ifland is a mile 


their boat being either ſeized or loſt, and for want 


feed on herrings, and therefore come juſt before or 
with them, and go away with them alſo; though they do 
not follow the ſhoals, going all away northward; but 


their young, which are taken from their neſts by a perſon . 
let down the rock by means of a rope. At the top of the 
Baſs is a freſh-water ſpring, with a ſmall warren for 
rabbits; and on it is paſturage for about thirty ſheep : but. 
the ſoil at the bottom of it is almoſt worn 1 45 by 


the ſurface of the ifland is almoſt covered with their 


r 
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BASSAIM, or BACCEIN, a neat town of the Hither 


of fix diſtricts or juriſdiftions ; namely, the prevote of 


Bourmont, the prevotés La Marche, Chatillon, and 
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the. river Panaro, about ſixteen miles below the, city | 


of Modena. | g 1 1 i 2 15.413 & 1 
BAS TIA, the capital of the iſland of Corſica, in the di- 
viſion of it on this ſide the mountains, in Upper Italy, 
"and on the N. E. part, upon the ſea, on the ſite of 
the ancient Mantinum. It is the ſeat of the Genoeſe go- 
vernor, has a good harbour, and is defended by a ſtrong 
'zaſtle. Here alſo reſides the Biſhop of Mariana De- 
Krutta : and they have likewiſe at Baſtia an academy 
of the fine arts. The malecontents of Corſica have 
made ſeveral attempts on this . for which. reaſon 
itis provided with a 1 garriſon. In 1745 
it was bombarded by the Engliſh, very much damaged, 
and, after taking it, 2 to the Corſicans, who were 
driven out again by the inhabitants in the year L749. 
It was beſieged by the Auſtrians and. Piemonteſe in 
1748; but Jefended itſelf ſo valiantly, that the, he- 

| Hegers were obliged to retire. Terra Vecchia i 

burb of Baſtia. It lies 7 miles E. of San Florenting, 
and 120 8. of Genoa, and is ſubject to that repuh- 
lic. Eat: 42 deg. 20 min. 24 long. q deg. 40 min. E. 

BAS TIADA, a little town of Old Caſtile in Spain. 
BASTICK, or BAS TIA, a ſea-port of Turkey in Eu- 
"rope, near the iſland of Corfu, and ſubject. to = 
Grand Signior. Lat. 38 deg. 42 min. N. long, 45 deg. 
MN, Eb... 4. + r nen 95 
BASTIDE DE. SERON, a very little town, of Upper 
Foix, in the earldom and . latter name, 
in France. It ſtands high, e 
BASTIDE DE CLARENCE, a litte town belonging 
to the diſtrict of Amix, and kingdom of Ls er Navarre, 
in the government of this laſt name and Bearn, in 
France, It was built in the year 13065. 
cially for ſtate- 


 BASTILLE, a noted caſtle in Paris, ef; 
priſoners, and other delinquents. | # io 
p ds at the mouth: of 
the bay. Nombre de Dios; and above half a mile from 


BASTIMENTOS, ſome ſmall ifl 
"the coaſt of Darien in South America, and a little to 


the E. of Porto Bello. They are famous for a Britiſh fleet 


under the late Admiral Hotter continuing fo long before 
them, in a ſtate of ination. Theſe iſſands are moſt] 
high, one of them being peaked, and all cloathed with 
woods. Upon one of them, part of which is a ſandy 
bay, and a good riding and Janding-place, is a ſpring 
of very good water: and all together form an excellent 
harbour 
* which. affords good anchorage. It is ſafe coming in 
with the ſea-wind, between the moſt eaſterly iNand 


and the next to it; and alſo going out with the lands; | 


wind the fame way, this being the principal paſſage. 
Further W. before one comes to Porto Bello, lie two 

{mall iſlands, which are flat, and without either, wood 
or water. They are pretty cloſe together, the ſoil is 
" ſandy, and they are ſurrounded with rocks 
towards the ſea. Between theſe and the Iſthmus is a 
very narrow channel, not fit for ſhips to enter. 


BASTIOGNE, or BASTOGNE, in Latin Ba/toma, or | 


Belſonancum, a town of Luxemburg, in the: Auſtrian 


Netherlands, and county of Chiny, near the foreſt of 


Ardenne, twenty-eight miles N. W. of the city of 


Luxemburg. It is the ſeat of a provoſtſhip, contain- | 
145 villages in its diftrit ; and the birth-place of 


in 
John Beck, who, from a meſſenger, was made captain- 
general and governor of Luxemburg. Lat. 50 deg. 

5 min. N. lon 26 min. E. 
BASTION DE 
© coaſt, and kingdom of Tunis, in Africa. It lies eighty 
miles W. of the city of Tunis, and ſubject to France. 
| LN deg. 30 min. N. long. 8 deg. 5 min. E. 
BASTON 


Crown. 


- BASWICK, with Whitington, a prebend comprehend- 


ing the impropriate pariſhes of both theſe, in the coun- 
ty of Staffordſhire, It is in the gift of the Biſhop of 
Coventry and Litch field. 
BATA, or BATA-SZEK, a handſome town belonging 
to the county of Tolna, and circle beyond the Pas 
nube, in Lower Hungary. It is ſituated in a fruitful 
country, and united with a rich abbey of St. Michael 
the Archangel. EBT fag ve} 6.56 5 
BATACALA, or MATACELO, a ſmall Eaſt Indian 
©" Mand, on the N. E. fide of that of Ceylon, and ſixty 


2 * „* * 
Veechia is a ſu- 


| 


he ad 


2 


tween them and the iſthmus, the bottom of 


l 


g. 5 dep. | 5 f 
FRANCE, a fortreſs on the, Barbary | 


„A Vicarage of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of the | 
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8. E. from Trinquemale. Qu. it is a ſort of about two 
| leagues in circuit, and;three. within, the mouth. of the 
river bearing, its name, It was, the: firſt place taken 
' from the Portugueſe by the Dutch, who here made an 
alliance with the Emperor of Ceylon, and fortified the 
Place with high ſtone-walls and three baſtions. It lies 
460 miles N. E. of Columbo; Lat, 8 deg: 2 min. N. 
| Br de ; 3in, E, l 

A Az a town belonging to the diſtrict of Leiria 
in eee contains air | 


188 inhabitants. N | 
ys belonging to the king. | 


BATAN, one of the many valle 

dom of Navarre in Spain. 1 
BATAVI, the ancient inhabitants of Holland, mentioned 
in Cæſar's Commentaries, who were friends and allics 
| to the Romans, The modern Hollanders; alſo retain 
| the name of Batavi. This ancient people, in the time 
of Vitellius and Veſpaſian, carried on a very vigorous 
War tinder the command of their valiant 2 Claudius 
Civilis,. The modern Betaw or Betuwe, which is the 
| er appellation of the quarter of Nimeguen be- 
longing to Guelderland, ons of the United Provinces, 
was the ancient Batavia, and the ſeat of the Batayi, 
who were part of the Catti. Theſe leaving, Auſtria 
(che towns of Battenburg and Batterhauſen having 
ſome traces of their name) ſettled firſt here; and at- 
terwards extended their limits over part of the tract lj 
ing between the Waal and Maeſe. Their territories are 
ſuppoſed to have extended from Rhineberg in the duchy 
ol Cleves, to 9 on the ſea in Holland; which 
s probable, from I acitus aſſigning them the ocean for 
their boundary upon one fide: ſo that they poſſeſſod 
moſt of that called the iſle of the Rhine; namely, 
part of South Holland, of the duchy of Guelderland 
and lordſhip of Utrecht, which was, formerly inhabited 
both by the Batavi and M ©" whe of Bern be FG 
BATAV A, the capital all the Dutch; ſettlements in 
the Eaſt Indies, and center of: their commerce in Afia. 
It is ſituated on the N. E. part of the iſland of Java, 
8. E. of Sumatra, and S. W. of Borneo. Here is the 
reſidence of their Governor General, and council of 
the Indies. It has a moſt excellent harbour belonging 
to it. The Dutch at Batavia can now fit out ſo many 
ſhips, that no European nation at that diſtance can 
eope with them: ſo; powerful are they, and ſo nume- 
rous are the ſubjects and dominions dependent upon 
them. When they firſt came hither, Which was in 
the year 1619, the place was only a village, in a flat 
country, with fenny grounds round it: but they have 
ſince made it a very beautiful city, built of white tone, 
having cut canals taced with ſtane, on the borders of 
which are evergreens planted, running all along the 
principal ſtreets; ſo that the water of land-floods is 
carried off. About 17 or 18 ſmall iſlands in the Offing 
ſo break the violence of the winds and waves, that 
1000 ſail may ride fafe there at a time, (beſides ſmall 
ft, which go into the river, and lie cloſe in-ſhore 
. faſtened to piles. Two large piers run out about half 
a mile into the ſea, between which 100 ſlaves are con- 
ſtantly employed in taking up the mud and foil from 
the town, otherwiſe it would ſoon be choaked up. 
Croſs the river below the town is a boom, which is 
ſhut up every night, and well-guarded. Here all veſ- 
ſels pay toll. A ſea-gale riſes every morning about ten, 
to bring veſſels into the bar, and a land- one about ten 


at night, to carry them out. The one comes from the 
N. and the other from the 8. 7 

ng divided into two 

ve and. fix miles in 


The city is nearly ſquare, bei 

parts by a river, and is between 
circuit. The ſtreets are ſpacious, exactly croſſing each 
other alike; and over the canals are reckoned no leſs 
than fifty-ſix ſtone- bridges, beſides thoſe of timber, 
and draw- bridges. The buildings in general are neat, 
moſt of the. houſes having - handſome gardens. The 
public ſtructures are magnificent, particularly the go- 
vernor's houſe, with a lofty turret, which, may be ſeen 
2 way at ſea. Here are ſeveral ſpacious market- 
places; and in the middle of the city is a large ſquate, 
. which-ſerves-as a parade for the garriſon. On its W. 
ſide ſtands the W and on the 8. the Stadt- 


bhouſe. The ſuburbs, reach almoſt half a league into 
the country. Here the Chineſe have their temples and 
TY . l urying- 
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burying-ground: and here live Malayans, Javans, and 
other nations, which the Dutch have tranſported from 
Banda, Amboyna, &c. The reformed Portugueſe and 
Malayans have each a church in Batavia: but neither 
Papiſts nor Lutherans are tolerated. The city has four 
ſtately gates; namely, two on each ſide of the river, 
and it is ſurrounded with a good rampart faced with 
ſtone, as is alſo the curtine between its two baſtions, 
and planted with cannon fo contrived as to be equally 
ſerviceable againſt an invaſion or inſurrection, the guns 
being eaſily brought to point down the principal ſtreets. 
On the W. fide of the city is a large quadrangular fort, 
commanding both the town and road. There are alſo 
five very ſtrong forts erected two or three leagues from 
the town, in order to defend the avenues againſt the 
incurſions of the natives. The city may be fo ſur- 
rounded with water, that no approaches nor attacks 
can be formed againſt it in the ordinary way. In the 
iſlands of Omus and Onroft in the bay, and about two 
. leagues from Batavia, are ſeveral good platforms of 
guns lying level with the water; they have alſo yards 
and docks for ſhips, with plenty of timber and other 
naval ſtores. This city is ſaid to be the beſt ſupplied 
with fleſh-meat of any factory in the Indies, though the 
beef is generally lean, and the mutton dear. The re- 
ular troops that garriſon the city and neighbouring 
. are ten or twelve thouſand, about a thouſand of 
which mount guard every day. And theſe conſiſt, 1. 
of Chineſe, who are computed at no leſs than 80,000 
under this government. 2. Dutch. 3. Reformed Ma- 
layans. 4. Mahometans. 5. Amboyneſe. 6. Java- 
neſe, who are all Mahometans. 7. Topaſſes or Mar- 
dykers, who are a mixture of Indian and other nations. 
8. The Bugaſſes and Macaſſars, deſcended from the 
ancient inhabitants of Macaſſar and the neighbouring 
iſlands. And, 9. The Timoreans tranſported hither 
from the Iſland of Timor, whoſe inhabitants were for- 
merly barbarous Pagans; but many of them have 
turned Chriſtians or Mahometans, The Dutch have 
in Batavia a ſpin-houſe, or houſe of correction; a peſt- 
houſe, a houſe of artiſans, and a Chineſe-hoſpital for 
ſick and old people. They have ſet up a printing- 
' houſe, and founded ſchools for teaching the learned 
languages, as well as the liberal arts. Moſt Indian 
languages are ſpoken here, though the Malayan and 
the baſtard Portugueſe are moſt in uſe: and theſe two 
ſerve.a man in almoſt any part of this country. This 
city being the great magazine of the Dutch Eaſt India 
company, they import hither not only what Europe 
affords, but the merchandiſe of Japan, the Spice-iſlands, 
Perſia, Surat, Bengal, the coaſts of Malabar and Co- 
romandel, &c. Though they ſuffer no Europeans to 


trade hither, yet fifteen or twenty fail of Chineſe junks, 


from 300 to 500 tons apiece, come hither every No- 
vember or December, and return the beginning of 
June: by which'means the Dutch are furniſhed with 
the goods of China much cheaper than if they ſent 
their fleets thither. All the other governments belong- 
ing to the Dutch Eaſt India company, are not only 
ſubject to the Governor General and council at Bata- 
via, but the following chiefships and factories are im- 
mediately under their direction; namely, Japan, Ton- 
quin, Macaſſar, Siam, Bantam, Japara, Jambee, 
Pullambam, and Arrakan. The Governor and his 
Lady have their reſpective guards, and ſplendid equi- 
page, like thoſe of Princes. — thing in Batavia be- 
ing ſubject to a duty, the revenues of this government 
muſt be very conſiderable. Here, or in any part of Ja- 
va, are few common ſervants, beſides the ſlaves brought 
hither from almoſt every country of Aſia. Crocodiles 
are ſo much dreaded here, that the company give thirty 
florins for every one that is killed. That frequent diſ- 
turbances ariſe from ſuch a medley of different nations, 
Is not to be wondered at, conſidering that none of them 
are celebrated for their probity. A plot of the Java- 
neſe to deſtroy this whole colony, was diſcovered but 
a few days before that fixed for the execution of it, 
namely, January 2, 1722; when the ringleader, with 
eighteen of his adherents, was put to death. A more 
dangerous plot contrived in 1740, by the Chineſe, was 


fruſtrated by Governor Imhoff; when many thouſands 
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of that nation were maſſacred, and 635 of them, com- 
mitted to priſon, were directly put to death. Batavia lies 
in lat. 6 deg. 5 min. S. long. 105 deg. 5 min. E. 


BATAVIA, the name of a river in the Terra Auſtralis, 


firſt diſcovered by the Dutch, and ſituated in that part 
of it called Carpentaria, or Carpenter-landt. 


BATENBURG, or BATTENBURG, in Latin Baten- 


burgum; Arx Batavorum, and anciently Batavodurum, a 
ſmall city of Guelderland, one of the ſeven United 
Provinces. It is the ſeat of a little diſtrict called Maes 
and Waal, as lying between thoſe two rivers, near 
their confluence. It gives title of Baron. And two 
brothers, Barons of Batenburg, were beheaded at Bruſ- 
ſels in 1596, by the Duke of Alva's orders. It lies on 
the N. ſhore of the Maes, ten miles from Nimeguen, 
towards the 8. W. and nearly oppoſite Ravenſtein. Lat: 
51 deg. 45 min. N. long. 5 deg. 30 min. E. 

ire. This place was famous 
in the, time of the Romans for its medicinal waters: it 
is called by Antoninus Aguæ ſolis, by the Britons Caer 
Baden, i. e. the city of baths; and by the Saxons A- 
mancheſter, or the city of Valetudinarians. It is not fo 
large as it is cloſe-built ; and is on all ſides ſurrounded 
by the river Avon, in a large valley, which is encom- 
paſſed with hills in the form of an amphitheatre ; from 
theſe iſſue the excellent warm ſprings and baths from 
which this city takes its name, and for which it is ſo 
much celebrated. The principal of theſe are, the 
King's bath, the Queen's bath, the Croſs bath, the Hot 
bath, the Cold bath, and Leper's bath. Theſe are much 
reſorted to in ſpring and autumn, in the former ſeaſon 
for the ſake of health, and in the latter moſtly for plea- 
ſure. 

The walls of Bath, though light, are almoſt 
entire; the upper part of which ſeem to ave been 
repaired. The ſmall circuit of ground encompaſſed by 
theſe walls, is in the form of a pentagon, with four 

ates, beſides a poſtern, Without the walls is a ſtately 


ſquare and fine-chapel lately erected. In the center of 


the quadrangle is an obeliſk ſeventy feet high. The 
ſtone of which the houſes here are built, is moſtly dug out 
of the quarries upon Clarton-down, where horſe-races 
are kept; and brought from thence down a long ſteep 
hill by a curious engine, invented by Mr. Padmore of 
Briſtol, 

Over the market-place is a town-hall, a large 
ſtone-building, upon thirty-one ſtone-pillars. Here is a 
general hoſpital or infirmary for the reception of ſick 
and lame poor from all. parts of the kingdom, erected 
in 1738, by the contributions of the nobility and gen- 
try : and it is capable of containing 150 patients. Ano- 
ther new ſquare has been laid out in the gardens adja- 
cent to the public walks on the S. fide of the city, by 
the Avon; where is a noble room for balls and public 
aſſemblies. The grand parade, and part of the great 
terrace, are united by two ſtreets ; both which are raiſed 
on arches from twenty-four to forty fect high. Bath 
is the ſee of a Biſhop, who is alſo prelate of Wells. St. 
Peter's cathedral, which was the abbey-church, is a 
lofty venerable pile, with a handſome tower in the 
middle, and a good ring of eight bells in it. Beſides 
this, here are three other churches; namely, St. James's, 
St. Mary's, and St. Michael's. Here aiſo are two 
ſchools, the one for fifty boys, and the other for as 
many girls. Hard by the Croſs bath is St. John's hoſpi- 
tal for poor ſick people, with a chapel of white free- 
ſtone : alſo Bellot's and Bimburie's two hoſpitals, the 
latter built by ſeven ſiſters. Here is an alms-houſe cal- 
led Ruſcot's charity, for 12 men and 12 women, nobly 
endowed. St. James's pariſh gave birth to Mr. Hales, 
who for his learning was ſtiled the Walking-library. 
'The famous Mr. Prynne of Lincoln's-inn was a native 
of Swainſwic, in this neighbourhood. This city for- 
merly gave title of Earl to the Granvi le family, but now 
to the Hon. William Pultney. The above- mentioned 
obeliſk has an inſcription on it in honour of the famous 
Mr. Naſh, commonly called Beau Naſh, to whoſe good 
regulations, with regard to the decorum of the diver- 
ſions, and ceconomy of their expences, every one at 
Bath ſubmits with pleaſure. And it is indeed a place of 
ſuch univerſal ſobriety, that drunkenneſs here is rec- 
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koned one of the greateſt ſcandals. The cloth manu- 
factures in Bath are very conſiderable. Here is a 
bridge over the Avon; and ſo far is that river navigable 
from Briſtol, and that by means of fix locks or water- 
dams upon it, by virtue of an act of parliament. The 
magiſtracy take great care in preſerving good order; and 


the prices of lodging, of coach and chair hire, &c. are 


under certain regulations. In and about Bath are alſo 
pleaſant walks, a theatre, and every thing that can 
render the place agreeable. The government of the 
Fry is in a mayor, aldermen, and common council. 
hey ſend two members to parliament. Its annual 
fairs are on February 3, and June 29, for cattle. It is 
ſituated 12 miles E. of Briſtol, and 110 W. of London. 
Lat. 51 deg. 30 N. long. 2 deg. 30 min, W. | 
BATH, BATOWTZE, or FRAUMAREK, a ſmall town 
belonging to a diſtrict of the firſt name, in the circle 
on this fide the Danube, in Lower Hungary. In its 


neighbourhood are fine corn-fields and vineyards. It | 


has alſo conſiderable annual fairs and weekly markets. 


It lies eighteen miles E. of Efſeck. Lat. 49 deg. 5 


min. N. long. 20 deg. 40 min. E. : 
\BATH-GATE, a Roman cauſeway ſo called, in the peak 


of —— | 
BATHMUNSTER, or BACHMONOSTRA, formerly 


a celebrated priory, of which at preſent are only ſome re- 
mains to be met with in the town of the ſame name, 
and belonging to the county of Bats or Bath, in the 
circle on this fide the Danube, in Lower Hun- 


BATHOR, a town belonging to the county of Szaboltz, 
and circle on this fide the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary, 
together with the caſtle of Nair-Bathor, from which 
the ancient family of Bathori takes its name, and who 
alſo are proprietors of it. 

BATHSTONE, a vicarage of Somerſetſhire, in the gift of 

the Dean and Canons of Chriſt-church, Oxford. 


BATHTOWN, in Albemarle county, belonging to 


North Carolina, in America. Our maps place it on the 
northern bank of the Pan or Pamticoe river, in 
lat. 35 deg. 30 min. N. Tho' we are told by ſome, that 
they have no townſhips, nor even churches, in this part 
of the province. | 
BATHWICK and Wolly, both rectories and vicarages 
of Somerſetſhire, in the gift of the Earl of Bath. 
BATICALA, or BATACOLA, the moſt ſouthern king- 
dom of Canara, belonging to India, on this fide the 


Gan It is bounded on the N. by that of Onar, on 
the W. by the ocean, on the E. by Garzopa, and on 
the S. by Malabar. 


It is, mers, Aa Luyts, a fruit- 
ful country. But the Portugueſe, by blocking up its 


harbours, and making incurſions into the country, re- 


duced it thrice, compelling it to pay them tribute. But 
fince that the Dutch have engroſſed all its trade. 
BATICALA, the capital of the laſt-mentioned kingdom 


of the ſame name, is ſituated on a ſmall river, about 


four miles from the ſea, and thirty leagues S. of Goa. 


It feems to have been once à conſiderable place; but 
now it has nothing remarkable in it, except half a ſcore 
Pa 
8 ſuch good pepper, the Engliſh had former! 
a ſettlement” here; but at a hunting- match, about t 
year 1670, an Engliſh bull-dog happening to kill a 
devoted to a pagod, the prieſts of the country 
mob, by which the whole factory, conſiſting of eigh- 
teen perſons, with John Beſt the principal of them, was 
murdered ; as appears from an inſcription &pon one 
large grave in which they were all buried. The Eng- 
liſh have never ſettled at Baticala fince, though they 
ſtill buy pepper here. | 
BATIE, an earldom belonging to the caſtleward of Mont- 
merle, in the ſovercign principality of Dombes, and go- 
=, vernment of Burgundy, in France. 


BATISFALVA, a caſtle and large village belonging to 


Zips county, and circle on this fide the Theis, in Up- 
per Hungary. 
foot of the Carpathian mountains. This is the native 
place of the ancient Matiaſi family, and one of thoſe 
articled towns in which the Lutherans may perform di- 
vine worſhip without any moleſtation. | 


s covered with copper and ſtone. The country 


| 


** 
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It is ſituated in a fruitful plain, at the 


BATS, or BATH, in 


BATS, or BA 
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BATORKESZY „a ſpacious and well-inhabited town 


belonging to the county of Gran, and circle on the 
other fide of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It is 
ſubject to Palfi: and its neighbouring land has become 
very fit for producing grain and vines: 

atin Comitatus — a county 
belonging to the circle on this ſide the anube, in 
Lower Hungary. It was formerly united with that of 
Bodrog, and is moſtly under the juriſdiction of the 
royal chamber. The inhabitants are Hungarians, inter- 
mixed with a Food many Servians or Raſcians. 

HIA, in the laſt-mentioned county of 
the former name, in Hungary Proper, an Epiſcopal 
town, which was formerly famous, not only as being 
the reſidence of a Biſhop, but for-the number of its in- 
habitants. But it has ſince declined very much, and 
been united with the archbiſhopric of Colocza. 


BATLEY, a vicarage of Yorkſhire, in the gift of the 


Earl of Cardigan. 


BATURIN, a town of Severia or circle of Neſchinz, be- 


longing to the government of Kiew, in the European 
diviſion of Ruffia. Before it was demoliſhed by the 
Ruffians, it ſtood upon a little hill on the river Sem, 
and was the reſidence of the Hettman of the Coſſacs. 
In the year 1708 it was taken ſword-in-hand by the 
Ruffians without conſiderable loſs, pillaged, reduced 
to aſhes, and all the inhabitants cut to pieces. The 
caſtle has been ſince rebuilt for the new Hettman, and 
all proper methods, by means of public decrees, uſed 
for the re-edifying of the town. | 


BAT TAGLIA, a little town of Paduano, one of the 


provinces belonging to the republic of Venice, in the 
upper diviſion of Italy. It is faid to take its name from 
the ſtrong and impetuous confluence of two rivers. 
It lies about an Italian mile from Cataio. 


BATTEL, or BATTLE, a large village of Suſlex, in 


the rape of Haſtings, ſo called from the deciſive battle 
fought October 14, 1066, between King Harold and 
William Duke of Normandy, in which the former, 
with 60,000 men on both des, were killed. This is 
commonly called the battle of Haſtings. By this deci- 
five blow in favour of the conqueror, the Engliſh be- 
came ſubject to him, and he was ſoon after acknow- 
ledged King of England. On Heathfield, or rather 
Headfield plain, where the battle was fought (ſo cal- 
led, probably, from ſo many heads or lives having 
been loſt in it) which is not far off, he founded 
a monaſtery of Benedictines, dedicated to St. Mar- 
tin, whoſe abbot was mitred, and called it Battle- 
abbey, both in commemoration of his own ſucceſs, and 
that the monks of it ſhould pray for the ſouls of the 
ſlain. This appears, from its remains, to have been 
a very ſtately pile, and a mile in circuit; of which the 
gate-houſe is almoſt entire, and ſtill uſed for the ſeſſions 
and other public meetings. In the town of Battle is 


made very fine gun-powder, and the beſt perhaps in 


Europe. Its weekly market, formerly on Sunday, has 


ſince the _ 1600 been changed by a& of parlia- 


ment to Thurſday; and it has another the ſecond 
Tueſday in every month. Its annual fairs are on 
Whitſun-Monday, and the 22d of November, for 
cattle and pedlary ware; alſo on Battle-field, Auguſt 2, 
for horned cattle and ſheep. In the town is a charity- 
ſchool for forty boys. The incumbent of the church 
here is called the Dean of Battle. The town ſtands in 
a low dirty ſite ; conſequently not very healthy. Near 


it is Beacon-hill, from a beacon now upon it, but 


formerly called Standard-hill, where the Norman in- 

vader ſet up his great ſtandard of defiance the day be- 

fore the above-mentioned deciſive battle. Here is a 

harbour for their bar It lies ſix miles N. of Haſt- 

ings, and forty-eight S. E. of London, in lat. 50 deg- 
min. N. long. 35 min. E. 


BATTEL-EDGE, — near Burford in Oxfordſhire, 


where Cuthred King of the Weſt Saxons beat Ethel- 
bald King of the Mercians, in a pitched battle, and 
ſhook off the yoke of the latter. In commemoration of 
this battle, as they ſay, a kind of feſtival is celebrated 
annually on Midſummer-eve, The learned Dr. Hey- 
lin was a native of this place ; and Lenthall, the famous 

Speaker 
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Speaker of the Houſe of Commons in Oliver's days, had 
a ſeat here, in which he died. | 

BAT TELSDEN, a beautiful feat of Thomas Page, Eſq; 
in a very fine taſte, near Woburn in Bedfordſhire, an 
daily improving. 

BAT ENBURG. See BAT AI and BATENBURG. | 

BATTERBAY, a fine harbour in the bay of Gallway, 
and province of Connaught, in Ireland. It is four miles 
long, narrow, but with a very ſafe entrance; in ſome 

laces a mile broad, and in others two, with a chan- 
nel of ten or twelve fathom water, and not leſs than 
five cloſe to the ſhore, on both ſides. It has good an- 
chorage without any rock or ſhoal : but here are no 
town's ſhips nor trade, as is the caſe all over this 
coaſt. 

BATTERSEA, a pleaſant village of Surry, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and not far from the Thames, It 
has numerous ſeats on that river belonging to the Lon- 
doners; and its grounds are was, Faid out for fur- 
niſhing the markets of the metropolis with vegetables, 
and is particularly noted for its aſparagus. It gives title 

of Baron to — Viſcount St. John. | 

BAVARI, anciently BOII and BOIARES, a warlike 
people of Germany, who carried their victorious arms 
into Italy, Greece, and beyond the Helleſpont. They 
were the firſt Germans that traverſed the Alps, and 

itched their ſtandard on the banks of the Liber and 

hermodon. They poſſeſſed that part of Germany 
lying between Pannonia, Suabia, Italy, and beyond 
the 3 a | 

BAVARIA, one of the nine circles into which Germany 
is divided. In High Dutch it is called Bayern, and is 

rt of the ancient Rhætia Vindelica & Noricum. Its 
Lain name Boiaria, is derived from the Boii, a warlike 
people of Gallia Celtica, and mentioned in Cæſar's 
Commentaries. It was firſt governed by Kings, and 

. afterwards by Dukes, till Maximilian I. who had the 
dignity of Hector conferred on him, together with the 
Upper Palatinate, by the Emp. Ferdinand II. in the year 
1623, in reward of the ſervices he performed in his 

war againſt the unfortunate Frederic V. ſon in- law to 

| 7 — I. King of Great Britain, who was choſen 
ing of Bohemia, and in the event ſtripp'd of all his 
| territories. It is bounded on the E. by Auſtria and 

Bohemia, on the S. by Carinthia and Tirol, on the 
W. by Suabia and Franconia, and terminating almoſt 
in a point towards Upper Saxony on the N. Its great- 
eſt length from N. to S. according to the New General 
Atlas, is 190 miles, and greateſt breadth from E. to 
W. 115; but every way variouſly indented. e Pre- 
ſent State of Germany makes Upper and Lower Bava- 
ria 130 miles long, and 100 broad, not including the 
independent ſtates, reckoned alſo to belong to this cir- 
cle: and theſe are the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, with 
the biſhoprics of Ratiſbon, Paſſau, and Freiſingen, 
the duchy of Newburg and landgravate of Leuchten- 
burg, delldes ſome imperial cities. 

he air of Bavaria is healthy, the ſoil abounding 
with corn and paſture, though but little wine. Foreſts 
and mountains occupy much of this country; the for- 
mer yielding veniſon, and the latter mines of copper, 
with ſome ſilver, as alſo quarries of marble. Here 
are like wiie alt- works and baths. 
The princiral rivers of Bavaria are, 1. The Danube, 
which running through it from E. to W. divides that 
part of the circle called the Upper Palatinate, from the 


* 


duchy; and waſhes in its courſe Newburg, Ratiſbon, and | 


Paſſau. 2. The Lech, which iſſuing from Tirol, runs 
from S8. to N. along the W. ſide of the duchy, and, 
ſeparating it from Suabia, falls into the Danube not 
far ſrom Donawert. 3. The Jun, which riſing alſo in 
Tirol, not far from Inſpruck, and entering —— 
runs firſt N. by Munich and Freiſingen, afterwards 
flows N. E. by Landſhut, and joins the Danube at 
Deckendorf, Gre Ratiſbon and Paſſau. 4: The 
Amber, which riſing in the S. W. part of the circle, 
forms a ſmall lake called the Animerſee, and then flow- 
ing N. N. E. to Noſburg, there joins the Ifer. 5. The 
Saltz, which having its ſource in the S. E. part of the 
circle, on the confines of Tirol, directs its courſe firſt 


E. to Biſchoſshoff, then bending N. W. by Saltzburg | 
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and Birkhauſen, falls a little below the laſt into the 


Jun. Beſides the above-mentioned, here are ſmaller 
ſtreams, as Altmuhl, Nabe, Rogen, &c. 

Though the Bavarians are reckoned rude, and by the 
other Germans called hog- drivers, yet they are found 
to be as hoſpitable and courteous as any of the reſt. 
The abſolute government of their Prince keeps them 
poor, whilſt their clergy ſuffer them to continue in de- 
plorable ignorance, with regard to religion, moſt of their 
worſhip being paid to ſaints and images. They are 
by far more ſuperſtitious than the Suabians, there be- 
ing hardly a town where ſome bone or relick is not held 
in higher veneration than the welfare and honour of 
their country, They are however more polite and in- 
genious than the Suabians, But though they cultivate 


making good ſoldiers. The directors of the circle of 
Bavaria are, the Elector of the latter name, and the 
Archbiſhop of Saltzburg. Its three capital provinces, 
according to Hubner's I. non, are, 1. The electorate, 
ſubdivided into Upper and Lower Bavaria. 2. The 


or the Palatinate of the Rhine. 3. The archbiſhop- 
ric. of —_ And, 4. the Independent States; 
namely, the biſhopric of Ratiſbon and Paſſau, the duchy 
of Newburg, the provoſtſhip of Bergtelſgarden, and the 
county of Sultzbach. See GERMaAny. 
BAVAY, in Latin Bavacum, Ptolemy's Baganum, or 
. Antonine's Bagacum; a very old little town, belonging 
to the French part 'of Hainault, and in the govern- 
ment of Flanders, belonging to that kingdom. It is 


ſituated on the river Oſneau. It was, under the Ro- 


mans, the capital of the Nervii, and a conſiderable 
lace, from which were ſeveral cauſeways that led to 
aeſtricht, Cologne by Tongres, to Rheims, through 
all Champagne, beſides many others. At preſent it 
contains not above twenty families. It lies twelve 
miles 8. W. of Mons, and three of Malplaquet; to 
which the French retired after the glorious battle of the 
latter name, wherein was the greateſt ſlaughter of any 
fought in Queen Anne's wars, almoſt the whole force 
of both ſides being engaged that day; the confede- 
rates under the command of the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, and the French under that of the 
Marſhals Villars and Bouflers. Lat. 50 deg. 26 min. 
N. long. 3 deg. 36 min. E. See MateLaquer. 
BAUCINA, a principality belonging” to the Val di 
Mazara, in the iſland of Sicily, and lower part of Italy. 
BAVERSTOCK, a rectory of Wiltſhire, to which 
the Dean and Chapter of 3 nominates, and Exe- 
ter- college in Oxford preſents. 
BAUGE, or BEAUGE, in Latin Balgiacum, or Baugium, 
the name of two little towns lying contiguous, in the 
vernment of Anjou, in France. The one is called 
— le Vieux, and the other Beauge ſur Coeſnon; 
both of them on the river of the laſt name. Near 
Beauge le Vieux the French obtained a victory over the 
Engliſh in the year 1420. In the other town is a royal 
court of juſtice. It contains but one pariſh, with 4 - 
tween 5 and 600 families. It lies twenty miles E. of 
Angers. Lat. 47 deg. 30 min. N. and under the ſame 
meridian with London. 
BAULA, or BAULI, a pleaſant country lying beyond 
the caſtle of Baia, in the Terra di Lavoro of Naples, 
and lower diviſion of Italy. . A little further in land 


mores particularly Hortenſius, Pompey, &c. 
BAUME, a marquiſate belonging to the little territory of 
Royanez, a ſubdiviſion of the Upper Delphinate, in 
| the government of Dauphiny, in France. 
BAUMGARTEN, a convent belonging to the Ciſter- 
cian abbey of Neuenburg, in Lower Alſace, and go- 
vernment of the latter name, in France. 
BAVORD-CASTLE, a fortification raiſed by King Al- 
fred in Kent, and juſt by the town of Sittingham, 
when in purſuit of the e ; but now in ruins. 
Here they ſay one Norwood entertained King Henry V. 
on his triumphant return from France, very elegantly, 
at the expence of no more than 9s. 9d. | 
BAUSKE, a little town, in a pariſh of the ſame name, 


belonging to Semigallia, a ſubdiviſion of the duchy 
© G 


Upper Palatinate, in contradiſtinction from the Lower, 


are ſome very genteel ſeats, with the ruins of ſeveral 


% 
* 


the ſciences, they are more addicted to arms than arts, 


— 


At length 


BAUTRE or BAWTR 


1 


»f Courland. It lies between the rivers Maus and 
Memmel, with a ftrong caſtle near it, which is called 
Bauſkenburg, and ſituated upon a rock. It has a large 
garriſon. In 1701 the Swedes took it, with the King 
of Poland's. magazines, valued at 300,000 crowns ; and 
he demanded 60,000 crowns from the —— beſides 
vaſt quantities of proviſions. In 1705 the Czar Peter 
ſurpriſed the town by ſtratagem, and forced the Swe- 
diſh garriſon to ſurrender, juſt after the victory he had 
obtained over them at Muhrendorf. They repoſſeſſing 
Bauſke, quitted it, and the whole duchy of Courland, 
in 1709, after levying great ſums from the inhabitants. 
It lies ſeventeen miles E. of Mittau. Lat. 36 deg. 
22 min. N. long. 46deg. 10 min. K. 

Y, a town in the weſt riding 
of Yorkſhire ; tis abut three furlongs in length, and 
fituated an the Idle, which parts this diviſion from 

_ Nottinghamſhire. It ſtands on the poſt-road to Scot- 
land, and has very good inns. The river, tho' ſmall, 
has a deep channel and quick ſtream, which carries 
Aat-bottomed veſſels into the Trent, within ſeven miles 
of it to Stockwith, from thence to Burton, and then to 
- Hull, if the weather be fair. From Stockwith, veſſels 
of 200 tons burthen may come up to the town. By 
this navigation upon the Idle head, mill and grind ſtones 
are brought from Derbyſhire ; all forts of iron wares 
from Sheffield, and the adjacent country of Hallamſhire, 
- this being the center of all exportation, particularly for 
heavy goods, from this riding. Its weekly market is 
on Saturday, and annual fairs are Holy Thurſday, Old 
Martinmas, November 22, for cattle and horſes. It lies 
three miles E. from Tickhil, and 147 N. of London. 
BAUTZEN, BAUDISSEN or PANT ZEN, in Latin 
Budiſſina or Bubeſiæ, the capital of the marquiſate of 


Luſatia, and upper diviſion of it, in the circle of Higher 


Saxony. It is ſituated on the Spree, which river riſes 
about two miles above it, at the village of Sprueberg. 
Its caſtle ſtands on a high and ſteep rock. It ſuffered 
much in the civil wars of 3 particularly from 
the Elector, and when the Imperialiſts, ſetting fire to 
the ſuburbs, to diſlodge his forces, was driven into 
the town, which was quite burnt down; and ſince this 
diſaſter it has never recovered its luſtre. The church 

here ſerves. both the Lutherans and Roman Catholicks 

to perform divine ſervice in. It lies thirty-five miles 
N. E. F Dreſden. Lat. 51 deg. 15 min. N. long. 

14 deg. 30 min. E. 

BAUVILLERS, a ſmall place in the environs belonging 
to the diſtrict of Amont or _ in the government 
of Franche-comte, in France. It lies on the frontiers 
of Lorain. | 


 BAWDSEY, a vicarage of Suffolk, in the gift of the 


Crown. 
BAUX, or BAULX, Les, in Latin Baltium, and by cor- 
ruption Baucium, a large village belonging to the pro- 
vincial diſtrict of Arles in Lower Provence, and govern- 
ment of the latter name, in France. It ſtands on a 
mountain with an antique caſtle, which was formerly 
very ſtrong. The Lords of this place were powerful 
and very conſiderable ; for they poſſeſſed all that tract 
of country which from Baux is called Terres Bauſ- 
ſenques, and to which ſeventy-nine places belonged. 


ried to John of Challon, was, after her death, annexed 
to the earldom of Provence, and reckoned among the 
adjacent countries. Lewis XIII. raiſed Baux to a mar- 

- guiſate; which title he conferred upon the Prince of 

2 13 in the year 1642. é ö | 

BAY. See under the proper name of each: 

BAY LE GRAND, and BAY LE PETIT, two of the 
many forts belonging to St. Malo, in the government 
of Bretagne, in F rance. See MALo. | 

BAYAO, a ſmall diſtrict of Porto in Entre douro e Minho 

ii Portugal, It contains 18 pariſhes. 

BAYBIL, a vicarage of Pembrokeſhire, with Moylgrove, 
in the gift of the Prince of Wales. | 

BAYDOUR, a town of Canara, in the ſubdiviſion of 
Malabar, belonging to the peninſula within the Ganges, 


in Aſia, It lies about two days journey from the ſea, 


and is the refidence of a lady who generally governs 


this country, See CANARA, 


; by failure of heirs, this lordſhip of Baux, 
belonging to a N of the Orange family, mar- 


5 AY 


; BAYEUX, in Latin Baiocum, formerly Biducaſſum, or 


Arn 


_— 


Juliobona, a town belonging to the territory of Beſſin 
in Lower Normandy, and government of the latter 
name, in France. It lies near the Engliſh channel 
on the river Eure, which a little below is ſaid to loſe 
itſelf under ground: Tis the ſee of a Biſhop, the ſear 
of an election, bailiwic, viſcounty, admiralty, foreſt. 
diſtrict, and falt-granary, Here are ſeventeen pariſhes, 
nine convents, two hoſpitals, a Jeſuits college, and a 
ſeminary. The Biſhop is a ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop 
of Rouen, has a dioceſe conſiſting of 615 pariſhes, 
with a revenue of 60,000 livres, and he is aſſeſſed to the 
court of Rome in 4433 florins. The cathedral of St. 
_ is very magnificent, with two high ſpire-ſteeples, 
beſides a ſtately tower. The city is divided into up- 
per and lower town, or the ſuburbs of St. John, George 

and Patrick. In Bayeux were ſet up manufactories of 
cloth, ſerge and ſtockings, which ſucceeded very well; 
but the high taxes obliged the merchants not only to 
abandon theſe, but to leave the city and ſettle elſe- 
where; It lies fifteen miles N, W. of Caen. 
49 deg. 20 min. N. long. 20 min. W. 

BAYKUL. © See BAIKAL;: 

BAYLUR, the principal ſea-port on the Red Sea, in the 
kingdom of Dancali, in Africa. Here the Aby2inian 
patriarch, who was ſent from Rome, landed. 

BAYNA, a town belonging to the diſtrict of Bodok, and 
county of Neutra, in the circle on this fide the Danube, 
in Lower Hungary. Its inhabitants almoſt in gene- 
ral follow agriculture. | 

BAYONA, a little town of Galicia in Spain. It is ſitu- 
ated on a ſmall bay, which forms a commodious harbour 
at the mouth of the river Minho. The ſca-coaſt 
abounds with fiſh, and the territory belonging to the 
town produced fine fruit. Near the entrance of the 

are {ome iſlands, which the ancients called the 
Iſlands of the Gods. It lies below Vigo, and contains 
about 400 houſes. 

BAYONNE, in Latin Bajona, or the ancient Lapurdum, 

is the capital of Labourd, a territory belonging to Gaſ- 

cony, in the government of the latter name and Gui- 
enne, in France. It lies near the confluence of the ri- 
vers Adour and Nive, not far from the mouth of the 
former, whoſe united ſtream falls a little below into the 

Bay of Biſcay. It is of a middling largeneſs, the ſec 

of a Biſhop, the ſeat of a collection for the tailles, a 

REN diſtrict, admiralty, and mint. The name 

ayonne is compounded of the Baſque words Baia and 

Ona, which ſignify a good harbour, and conſiderable 

on account of the great reſort to it for trade, tho' its 

entrance is difficult, by reaſon of a ſand-bank. The 
river Nive runs thro' the town, the Adour ſurrounds its 

walls, and afterwards both ftreams unite. They di- 

vide the town into three parts. The great town, as 

it is called, lies on this fide the Nive ; the little town 
is between the Nive and Adour; and the ſuburb St. 

Eſprit, where great numbers of Jews reſide, lies on 

the further ſide of the latter river. Each of the two 

former parts of the town, beſides fortifications, has a 

ſmall ſtrong caſtle. But the ſuburb, excluſive of its 

ood works, has alſo a citadel on an eminence, which 

is a regular ſquare, fortified after Vauban's manner; fo 
that it defends all the three parts of the town, the 
harbour, and-the neighbouring country. The Biſhop 
of Bayonne is under the metropolitan of Auch, has 2 
dioceſe of ſeventy-two pariſhes, an income of 19,000 
livres, and repays an aſſeſſment of 100 florins to the 
court of Rome. Beſides the cathedral, dedicated to the 
Holy Virgin, and its chapter, there is alſo in the ſuburb 
a ſmall chapter; excluſive of all which, in this oy is 
a college and ſive convents. This being the only place 
in France that has the advantage of Peing ſituated on 
two rivers, into which the tide flows. Here are imported 
all ſorts of foreign goods, which the merchants ſend 
into Aragon — pper Navarre, on the backs of 
mules, that return loaded to Bayonne, with Spaniſh 
woo), that is afterwards exported into ſeveral countries 
of Europe. From the foreſts, on the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, they have great quantities of maſts, which they 
ſend to Breſt and 2 ports, where the Kings 
ſnips are built. 

the whale and cod 


Lat. 


hey ſend alſo a great many ſhips to 
eries; and 'they were the fir 
* 


ho 


BEA 


who ſent veſſels, in the year 1605, to the coaſt of Fin- 
land and to Groenland, for the former purpoſe ; but 
the fiſh ſpoiling, by reaſon of their being far from 
home, they contrived a method of making the fat into 
oil at ſea. The inhabitants have the privilege of keep- 
ing two of the city-gates in their own hands; Rh 
third, leading into the fuburb, being the only gate 
which is guarded by the King's troops, It lies eighty- 


" five miles S. of Bourdeaux, 360 S. W. of Paris, and 


but five leagues from the frontiers of Spain, on which 
fide *tis one of the keys of France, Lat. 43 deg. 


30 min. N. long. 1 deg. 20 min. W. | | 
BAYTON, a vicarage of Worceſterſhire, in the gift of | 


the crown. 


BAZA, BAZ AS or BASA, a pretty old and large town 


of Granada in Spain. See BasAs and Baca. 


BAZOCHE, or BAZOGE, a little place belonging to 


the country of Thimerais, part of the county of Perche, 
and government of the Iſle of France. It lies on the 
rivulet Coitron, and contains about 240 families. See 
BASOCHE. | | N 


BAZ Ol, a diſtrict belonging to the government of Ni- 


vernois in France. It conſiſts of valleys, which lie 
under the mountains of Morvant. It produces only a 
little wheat and rye; for which reaſon it yields the 
more paſture, wood and pit-coal. ö | 


BEACHAMPTON, a rectory of Buckinghamfhire, in 


BEACHLY, a. town of Monmouthſhire; the 


% 


the gift of the Earl of Saliſbury. © 
tween which and the village of Auft is here called 
Beachly-paſſage, and on the oppoſite fide that of Auſt, 
It is two miles from Chepſtow, a port-town on the 


river Wye. 


B 


EACHY-HEAD, a promontory on the coaſt of Suſſex, 


between Haftings and Shoreham. It. is noted for ſhip- 
wrecks in ſtormy weather, and has ſeveral caverns 
made in it by the ſea. It projects perpendicularly over 


the beach, from which it has its name, and is the 


higheſt cliff on all the ſouth coaſt, From beyond Arun- 
del to this headland; the country along the coaſt, for a 


breadth, riſes into high hills, called the South 


owns: This cape is memorable for a defeat of 


the Engliſh and Dutch, near it, by a ſuperior fleet! of 


the French, June 30, 1690. Fho' it was alledged by 


| 


4 


the Dutch, that Torrington did not fight; yet, having 


been tried for it, at the ſolicitation of the States Ge- 


neral, he was r by a court - martial, moſtly com- 


ſed, it was ſaid, of the Earl's friends. 


BEACON-HILL, a * hill of Eſſex, on the 8. 


fide of the mouth of Harwich . harbour, about half a 
mile from that town, and oppoſite to Landguard*fort, 


on which ſtands a large light-houſe, commanding; an 


extenſive view of the coaſts of Suffolk and Eſſex. 


N 


BEACONSFIELD, a ſwall market-town of Bucking- 


and ſtands on a d 


hamſhire, on the Oxford- road; it has ſeveral good inns, 
hill. It gave birth to the celebrated 
poet Edmund Waller, Eſq; who had a good eſtate and 


bers to parliament. It lies eight miles from Marlow, 
and twenty-two mlies W. London. Its market 
is on Thurſday; and its fairs are February 13, and 
Holy Thurſday, for horſes, cows and ſheep: _ 


BEAKISPOURNE, 2 vicarage of Kent, in the gift of 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


. 


; 


4 


. 
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Engliſh an 


B E A 
Navarre, is one of the governments in France. It 
takes its name from the ancient town of Beneharnum, 
whoſe ſituation cannot be aſcertained; in Latin it is 
called Benearnia, and lies at the foot of the Pyrenean 


mountains. It is bounded - on the E. by Bigorre ; on 
the S. the Pyrennees part it from Aragon, and Upper 


| Navarre ; on the W. it borders on the provoſtſhip of 


Acqs, Lower Navarre and Soule; and on the N. it 
has Lower Armagnac, Turſan and Chaloſſe, parts of 
Gaſcony. Tis 23 French leagues in length, and 
twelve in breadth, being mountainous and dry; yet 
the vallies are pretty fruitful. Here they have but lie 
tle wheat and rye, but a deal of mailloc or manioc, a 
ſort of Indian corn; and they ſow flax, of which they 
make linen. On the rocks are vineyards, the wine 
of which, in ſome places, is excellent. In the moun- 
tains contiguous to Monein are copper, iron and lead 
mines, with great numbers of fir or pine trees, from 
which maſts and deal boards are made. In the vallics 
of Offau and Aſpe, and near Oleron, are mineral wa- 
ters, The principal rivers are Gave Bearnois and 
Gave d'Oleron, both which are very rapid, and fall 
into the Adour. At Saillies is a rns which fur- 
niſhes the whole government with ſalt. In the year 
1695, the number of inhabitants in Bearne was found 
to be 198, 00. The inhabitants are ſtrong, laborious, 
lively, and frugal, but not very open and ſincere, 
minding only their on intereſt. The municipal law, 
by which juſtice is adminiftred in Bearne, they call 
orz. At Pau is a ſupreme council; of which, with 
the chancery of Navarre, alſo a ſovereign court, is com- 
poſed the parliament of- Navarre, ſitting at Pau. The 
States are compoſed of two bodies ; namely, the clergy 
and nobility, the other of the commons. The trade of 
Bearne conſiſts in exporting the wine produced in the 
oe or provincial bailiwic of Morlas: The 
I Dutch buy up great quantities of it. The 
inhabitants ſell alſo to the Spaniards linen, cattle, and 
vaſt numbers of little horſes, which ſuit a mountainous 
r Befides ſeven confiderable towns, here are 
itlages or boroughs. © | 


434 * 
BEAT, St. a fortified! little town, belonging to the up- 


* 


part of the dioceſe of Cominges, and Upper 
anguedoc,. in the government of the latter name, in 
France. It lies between two mountains, near the con- 
fluenee of the rivers Garonne and Pique, being divided 
the former into two parts. All the houſes in St. 

at are built of marble, there being no other ſtone in 
this country. In the town is a priory; and here a 
conſiderable trade is carried on in cattle, horſes and 


mules. 


BEA TON, a prebend of Nottinghamſhire, in the gift 


BEAUCAIRE, in Latin Belli 


of Nifmes in Lower Languedoc, 
ſeat here. Buſching, thro' miſtake, ſays it ſends mem- 


of the Archbiſhop of York. 
| „ ſo called from an 
old quadrangular caſtle, which was demoliſhed. in the 
year 1632, It is a town — to the dioceſe 
| government of 
the latter name, in France. It is fituated on the Rhone, 
directly oppoſite to Taraſcon, Here is a very conſider- 
able annual fair kept on the 22d of July, which laſts 
about ten days. They hold it in a large meadow near 
the town; the duty on all merchandiſe, and even 
unopen'd bales, amounting to about 30, ooo livres. The 
trade in this fair is carried on for upwards of fix 
millions of livres: and merchants reſort hither from 
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BEAUMINSTER, a place in Dorſetſhire, where an an- 
nual fair is kept September 19, for horſes, bullocks, 
ſheep and cheeſe. | 

BEAR, a barony belon ing to the county of Deſmond, 
united to that of Cork, in the province of Munſter, in 43 beg. | 
Ireland. eds | - © + || BEAUCE Proper, or the territory of Chartrain, in La- 

BEARALSFON, a borough of Devonſhire, upon the || tin Belſu Propria, in the government of Orleanois, in I: 
river Tamer or Tave, and bordering on Cornwall. It] France. It lies between Orleanois, Blaizois, Perche, | 
is governed by a Portrieve, and lies ten miles N. of] and the Ifle of France, being fourteen leagues in 
Plymouth, and 200 W. of London. It ſends two] length, and eleven in breadth. Tis a country very 
members two parliament ; the 8 who fruitful 'in grain. | | „nen 
pay three pence or more to the Lord of the manor, | BEAUDESERT-PARK, a place in Staffordſhire, ner k 

ing the only voters. It is only a hamlet in the pariſh | the Trent, where are the remains of an old fortification, - 
of Beatferrers. Lat. 50 deg. 55 min. N. long. 4 deg. | called Caſtle Hill, ſuppoſed, by Camden's Annotator, 
o min. W. 29 4 | do have been caſt up by Knute, the Dane, in his ra- 

BEARDEN, a curacy of Effex, in the gift of Chriſt- | vages over this part of the country. | 
church-hoſpital and Haberdaſhers company in London, | BEAUFORT, in the valley, a town belonging to the 

A OP a territory and principality, which, with government of Anjou, in 4 in Latin * 

24. | 3 t - 


Italy, Germany, Spain, Furkey, Armenia, Smyrna, | 
&e. Here is a collegiate church. It lies ſeven miles | 
N. of Arles, and about twelve: from Niſmes. Lat. 

40 min. N. long. 4 deg. 40 min. E. 1 


B E A 
It hes near- the river Authion, on a branch of the 
Coeſnon, which divides the town into two parts. It 
formerly belonged to ſeveral particular Lords, but is 
now united to the crown. Though this place is ſmall, 
it has two pariſh-churches, and a convent of Recol- 
lects, and contains not above ninety families. It lies 
fiſteen miles E. of Angers. Lat. 47 deg. 30 min. N. 
1 lo 1 min. E. 5 
BEAUF RT, an Archiepiſcopal barony, which anci- 
_ ently was an imperial ſtate, belonging to Ambrunois, 


a a territory of the Upper Delphinate, and government | 


ef Dauphiny, in France. _ Ts 
BEAUFORT, a little town of Savoy Proper, a ſubdiyi- 
fion belonging to the duehy of Savoy, in Upper Italy. 
It lies thirty miles E. of Chamberry. Lat. 45 deg. 30 
min. N. long. 6 deg. 40 min. E. 4 
BEAUFORT; the family-eſtate and manſion, long fince 
demoliſhed, of the late unfortunate Simon Lord Lovat, 
in the Ard, N, W. of Inverneſs, in Scotland, whoſe fa 
ther, and a ſon of the Lovat family, was ſtiled Tho- 


mas Frazer of Beaufort; when, upon failure of male- 
heirs in Hugh Lord Lovat, his. ſon Simon, accord- | 


ing to the tailzie-ſettlements in that kingdom, ſuc- 
- cecded as next. male-deſcendant to the lordſhip; though 
the deceaſed Lovat had daughters, the eldeſt of which 
was married to Mr, Mackenzie of Fraſerſdale. | 
BEAUGE,.or BAUGE, a little town of La Breſle, a 
- ſubdiviſion belonging to the government of Burguudy, 
in France. It ftands high, gives the title of Marquis, 
and was anciently the — of Breſſe. In Anjou are 
two other little towns contiguous to. each other, which 
are called Beauge ſur Coeſnon, and Beauge le Vieux. 
See BAuGE. 1 | 
BEAUGENCY, in Latin Balgenciacum, or Baugentiacum, 
a town and earldom of Upper Orleanois, in the govern- 
ment of this laſt name, in France. It is. ſituated on 
the Loire, over which here is a ſtone- bridge of twenty- 
two arches. Its neighbourhood abounds with corn, 
wine, fruit, and game. It is the ſeat of an election, 
85 preſidentſhip, a bailiwic, ſalt- granary, foreſt- diſ- 
trict, caſtleward of the bailiwic of Orleans, a hunt- 
ing juriſdiction, with a chapter, In 1104 and 1157 
councils were held here, in one of which a divorce was 
obtained by Lewis XI. of France, from Eleanor, 
heireſs of Guyenne, on the ſcore of conſanguinity ; 
though he had two daughters by her. She afterwards 
- married Henry Duke of Normandy, who became King 
of England; and ſhe carried her-daughters with her. 
This was the occaſion of a bloody war between France 
and England, which continued above 300 years. In 
Beaugency is a manufactory for ſerges and other ſtuffs, | 
It lies fifteen miles 8. W. of Orleans. Lat. 47 deg. 
48 min. N. long. 1 deg. 36 min. E. 
BEAUJEU, in Latin Bellus . "oy a little town of Beau- 
joloi, a ſubdiviſion of the government of Lyonnois, in 


* 


rance. It ſtands on the river Ardiere, with an old! 


caſtle upon a mountain. It was formerly the capital 
of the country; but at preſent only a large borough, 
and gives name to Beaujolois. It lies twenty- five miles 
W. of * in lat, 46 deg- 15 min. N. long. 4 deg. 
| min. E. N. owt of 
BEAUJOLOIS, a territory belonging to the government of 
Luyonnois, and S. E. diviſion of it, in France. It is about 
ten French leagues in length, eight in breadth, and a 
very fruitful coun It was anctently a barony, which 
Baron Edward II. in the year 1400, made a preſent of, 
together with the lordſhip of Dombes, to Lewis II. 


Duke of Bourbon; from which houſe it came by inhe- | | 


ritance to that of the Duke of Orleans. It is bounded 
by the ſubgovernment of Lyonnois on the 8. | 
nois on the N. on the W. it is parted from Forez by the 
Loire, and on the E. from the principality of Dombes, 
by the Saone. 3 4 
BEAULIEU, according to Buſching, only a little town 
belonging to the viſcounty of Turenne, and govern- 
ment of Limofin, in France, In it is an abbey. Of the 
ſame name is another ſmall town, and a barony, which 
both Buſching and Moll mention, belonging to the go- 
vernment of Touraine, in France. Its name in Latin 
is Bellus Locus. It is ſituated on the river Indre, lying 
oppoſite to Loches, to which it is joined by a bridge. 


4 
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Macan- | 


B B A 


Here is a Benedictine abbey of St. Maur, where ſtands 
a pyramid, with characters that could never be decy- 
phered. , y 
BEAULIEU, a famous ſeat in Eſſex, in which King 
Henry VIII. very much delighted. It lies not far from 
Chelmsford, and near Boreham. 5 
BEAULIEU, or BEWLEY, a village of the Ard, be- 
longing to. Inverneſs-ſbire, in Scotland; where food 
before the reformation, a famous monaſtery, in a very 
rich clayey foil, and in the language of the country 
called Mannachin, which,denotes ſuch a religious foun- 
dation. It lies on the river or water of Bewley. 
Here is a celebrated water-fall, where great numbers 
of ſalmon are catched, particularly by means of a creel 
or large kind of hamper, into which the fiſh tumble 
back in their attempting to mount the cataract. It lies 
not far from Caſtle-Downy, the demoliſhed ſeat of the 
late Lord Lovat. Bewley ives name to the neigh- 
bouring arm of the Murray firth, which reaches up to 
it, and about eight miles N. W. of Inverneſs. The 
Rev. Mr. James Fraſer, in one of the earlieſt papers of 
our Philoſophical Tranſactions, ſuppoſes this firth to 
have formerly been firm land, from long oaks with 
their roots. having been found lodged under the ſand in 
the middle of it; unleſs the rapid water of Bew.ey, 
otherwiſe Farrar, in its inundations, ſhould have car- 
. ried ſuch trees;down with its ſtream from the adjacent 
lands. At Bewley are annual fairs. held, which were 
formerly. much reſorted to by the Highlanders. The 
monaſtery ſeems to have been ſecularized, and engroſſed 
by the Lovat family. The ſalmon- fiſhery on the river 
brought in annually 500l. Sterling in the late Lovat's 
time, and is now let for about Airy þ to one of the mer- 
_ chants, of Inverneſs, who holds it of the crown. | 
BEAULIEU,, a place in Hampſhire, where are. annual 
fairs kept, on April 15, and Sept. 4, for horſes and 
cattle, ; The curacy is in the gift of the Duke of 
BEAUMARIS, . well-built g. | 
„ a well-built town-corporate, belongin 
r 
North Wales. It is governed by a mayor, &c. It bas 
its name from its ſtanding in a mooriſh place or fine 
plain. It is the county- town, where the ſeſſions and 
county-gaol are kept. Here are two good ſtreets; and 
its markets, which are on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
are well ſupplied. with proviſions. It is the uſual town 
for the reception of paſſengers, before they take ſhip- 
ping for Ireland at Holyhead. It has à handſome 
church, with ſome fine monuments, and, among others, 
ſome of the n It lies in a very level, 
fruitful, and healthy ſoil; and ſends one member to 
parliament. The annual fairs held here are on Feb. 
13. ay © hay Sept. 19, and Dec. 19, all for 
Attle. Here was formerly a. caſtle, built by King 
Edward I. but now in ruins. It lies 9 miles N. of 
Bangor, and 200 N. W. of London. Lat. 53 deg. 25 
min. N. long. 4 deg- 15 min. W 
BEAUME LES NONNES, a little town belonging to 
the bailiwic of Amont, in the government of the 
Franche Comte, in France. It lies on the Doux; but 


* 
o 


tit has been ruined by the wars. Here is a pariſh-church, 


and two convents. 

BEAUMONT LE ROGER, in Latin Bellomontium Ro- 
geri, a little open town and earldom, belonging to the 
territory of Ouche, in Upper Normandy, and govern- 
ment of the latter name, in France. It ſtands high, on 
the rivulet Rille: it has but one ſtreet and one pariſh, 
with a priory in it. Here is a high court of juſtice, a 
mayor, captain, and lieutenant. At Beaumont are 
made woollen ſtuffs and linen cloth. It is joined by a 
bridge to the large borough of Vielle, where vaſt 
1 of linen are bleached. It lies ſixteen miles 


of Alencon. Lat. 48 deg. 20 min. N. long. g min. E. 
BEAUMONT EN A GE a borough below: 18 to the 
county of Auge in Lower Normandy, — laſt- men- 


. tioned government. Here is a foreſt-c 
and pri 


NON LE VICO? 
BEAUMONT LE VICOMTE, a ſmall town of Upper 


Maine, belonging to the govern nent of the latter 
name, and Perche, in France. It lies on the Sarte. 


ourt, a college, 


| It was a duchy-peerage in 1543, and the firſt title of 


BA -: 
Henry le Grand in his father's life-time, now in the 
houſe of Teſſe. It has but one pariſh, and about 500 
inhabitants, with a royal court of juſtice, ſalt maga- 
zine, marſhalſea, and a convent. : 
BEAUMONT, a little town belonging to the ancient 
viſcounty of Lomange, and Lower Armagnac, in the 
rovernment of Guienne, and Gaſcony, in France. It 
is ſituated. on the Gimone. | 
BEAUMONT, a borough of Lower W and laſt- 
mentioned government. It lies on the Couſſe. 
BEAUMONT, a ſmall town belonging to Argonne, and 
Upper 8 in the government of this laſt 
name, and of Brie, in France. It has a as; ho court 
of juſtice and preyote, where is alſo a rega mayory 
under the bailiwic of Reims. Beſides the Beaumonts 


above-recited by Buſching, Moll places one in Vexin |- 


Frangois, a ſubdiviſion of the government of the iſle of 
France, at the foot of a hill, upon the Oiſe, over which 
is a fine. bridge. It may be ſeen alſo in our maps. 
It ſands on the confines of Beauvaiſis, about fix leagues 
N. of Paris, and two below Pontoiſe. Here is a colle- 
giate church. It has the title of a duchy, now belong- 
ng to the Duke of Vendome | — 

BEAUMONT, a town of French Hainault, in the go- 
vernment of Flanders. It is ſituated on the top of a 
fine hill, whence it has its name, and in Latin Mons 
Tellus. It has the title of an earldom, In 1684, the 
Spaniards delivered it up to the French; but King Wil- 
lam having taken it in 1697, had the caſtle blown up. 
It lies tweſye miles 8. W. of Charleroy. Lat. 50 deg, 
20 min. N. long. 4 deg. 15 min. E. 4 

BEAUMONT, a rectory of Eſſex, united with that of 
Moſe, in the giſt of Lord Guilford. 

BEAUMONT, a rectory of Cumberland, united with 
Kirk-Andres ſuper Eden, in the gift of Lord Lonſ- 
app are as Bp 

BEAUNE, in Latin Belna, a fortified town of Dijonois, 
a diſtrict belonging to the government of Burgundy, 
in France. It is ſituated. on the river Bougeoiſe, and 
in the territory of Beaunois. Here is the ſeat of a bai- 
.liwic,. a royal prevote, falt granary, and a particular 

voernor. Beſides a collegiate- church, here is alſo a 
pariſh-church, an hoſpital,, and two convents. The 
neighbourhood produces excellent wine. W n 

BEAUPRE, an abbey of reformed Bernardines who fol- 
low the rule of St. Benedict, according to the manner of 
the Ciſtercians. It lies in the diſtrict of Nancy, be- 
longing to the duchy of Lorrain, and in the e 
ment of this laſt, and of Bar, now ſubject to France. 
It is very delightfully ſituated, about an hour's journey 
from Luneville. It has an abbot, nine preſts, nine- 
teen religious, and twenty-three lay brothers, who are 
ſaid to have an annual income of $0,000 livres of 
Lorrain. n | 

BEAUPREAU, a little town belonging to the govern- 
ment of Anjou, in France. It is ſituated on the Iſere, 


with two pariſh-churches, and a collegiate one. It has 


the title of a duchy-peerdom. . 
BEAUQUESNES, a borough and royal prevote, be- 
"longing to the county of St. Paul, and that of Artois, 
in the government of the latter name, and of Picardy, 
in France. f 
BEAUREGARD, a caſtleward belonging to the ſove- 
"reign principality of Dombes, which lies round the 
government of Burgundy in France, but independent 
of that government. In it is a ſmall place bearing the 
lame name, and ſituated on the Soane, which was for- 
merly the capital of the country, and ſeat of the par- 
liament. It has alſo a ſtrong caſtle. In the year 1377 
it was ſo laid waſte by the Jeep that it never re- 
covered itſelf after. 8 | 
BEAUREGARD, a nobleman's ſeat, . or caſtle of Le 
Blaiſois, a ſubdiviſion of Lower Orleanois, in the go- 
vernment of the latter name, belonging to France. 


BEAUREPAIRE, a borough or large village of Vien- 


' nols, a territory belonging to the government of Dau- 


Bats in France, | 
AUREVOIR, a 33 belonging to a little terri- 
d 


tory in the ſub-ſtadtholderſhip of Tierache and Ver- 
mandois, belonging to the government of Rnd and 
Artois, in France. Near it riſes the river Scheld. 


flax, growing in the neighbourhood. 
be very ſtrong, were it riot ſurrounded almoſt on eve 
| fide with the neighbouring mountains. However, it 
| happily ſtood out a ſiege in the years 1443 and 14723 
in the laſt of which the women defended the town, and 
repulſed the affaiJants ;* and for that reaſon they have 
the precedency of the men, in a ſolemn proceſſion that 


BEAUVAISIS, in 


( 


B A 8 


BEAUSENT, a place belonging to the viſcounty of Thal 


Lovedan, in the government of Guienne and Gaſcony, 
in France. 


BEAUSSE Proper, BAUCE, or Chartrain, a ſmall ter- 


ritory belonging to the government of Orleanois, in 
France; in Latin Belſia, or Belſa, It generally in- 
cludes Chartrain, Dunois, Vendomois, Mattois, and 
Hurepois; though it never forms a proper territory or 
lordſhip of itſelf, The two Jaſt belong to the govern- 
ment of the Iſle of France; | 


BEAUVAIS, in Latin Bellovacum, and by Cæſar called 


Ceſaromagus, a town of Beauvaiſis, and its capital, in 
the third ſub-ſtadtholderſhip, belonging to the govern- 
ment of the Iſle of France. It is Wes on the river 
Terain, is the ſeat of a prevote, a bailiwic (which, as 
well as that of the foreſt, belongs to the Biſhop of. 
Beauvais) a provincial court of juſtice, ſalt- magazine, 
and marſhalſea. Beſides the cathedral of St. Peter, it 
contains ſix collegiate-churches, 13 pariſh-churches, 
and three abbeys; a general hoſpital founded by one of 
its Biſhops, and a Hotel Dieu; both which have an 
annual income of 12,000 livres. The Biſhop, who is 
ſpiritual and temporal Lord of the city, is a ſuffragan 
to the metropolitan of Rheims, and a Count and Peer 
of France, His dioceſe contains 12 chapters, 14 ab- 
beys, 48 priories, 442 pariſhes, and 300 chapels. His 
yearly revenue amounts to 55,060 livres. His tax to 
the court of Rome is aſſeſſed at 4600 florins. Here has 
been erected ſince the year 1664, a conſiderable manu- 
factory of tapeſtry, ſaid to be as fine and beautiful as that 
of Flanders ; but the wars have interrupted it greatly : 
and they make alſo here large quantities of ſerges and 
woollen cloths, which they Rnd into other provinces of 
kingdom, and into foreign countries, particularly Savoy 
and Italy. This trade is pretty conſiderable, as well 
as that of the linen cloths, in the neighbouring villa- 
ges; particularly the half-hollands made at Bulles, four 
eagues off, which are manufactured from very fine 


The town would 


is holden every JS on the roth of July. It lies 
thrity-two miles S. of Amiens, and forty-three N. of 


Paris. Lat. 49 deg. 33 min. N. long. 2 deg. 20 min. E. 
125 Ager Bellovacenſis, was formerly 


a part of Picardy; but has been long ſeparated from it. 
It is now a ſubdiviſion of the third under-government, 


in the Iſle of France; and is bounded on the N. b 


8 on the W. by Vexin Normand, from whic 
it is divided by the river Epte; on the S. by Vexin 


Frangois; and on the E. by the bailiwic and county of 


Senlis, from which the. Oiſe parts it. 


BEAUVIN, a city of Burgundy, in France, fifteen 


miles N. of Chalons, in lat. 47 deg: 5 min. N. long, 
4 deg. 50 min. E. But neither Buſching, Moll, nor 
our maps, have it: and it ſeems to be à miſtake of 


Salmon, Chalons being in Champagne, and a great many 
miles N. of Burgundy. 5 
BEAUVOIR, an incenſiderable place of Les Royanez, 


a ſmall territory belonging to the Upper Delphinate, 
and government, of Dauphiny, in France, according 
to Buſching : but our maps, and Salmon, place it 
as a ſea- port, on the coaſt of Orleanois ; provinces 
very remote from one another. It lies twenty-five 
miles S. W. of Nantz. Lat. 47 deg. 2 min. N. long. 


| 2 de +44 ** 
BEAUV ISIN, Pont, an open little town of Viennois, 


belonging to the Lower Delphinate, and government 
of Daupkiny, in France. It is divided by the river 
Guier into two parts, the eaſtern part of which belongs 
to Savoy, and the other to Dauphiny. This river 
forming the boun between France and Savoy, is 
very rapid in its courſe, and for that reaſon called Vif, 


N N 6 The ſtone- bridge over it is defended both 


on the 


rench and Savoy ſide with iron rails or 


grate-work; and each of them have a guard of invalids. 
BEBRA, or NEBRA, a mine-town belonging to the 
| | _ circle 
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tircle of Ertzberg, in Upper Saxony. It lies ten miles 
N. W. of Freyberg. e Swedes formerly burnt it 
for not furniſhing, their forage at the time appointed: 
and, upon the inhabitants ying to the church for ſe- 
curity, they were whipped out of it. | 7 
BEBY, a rotor of Leiceſterſhire, in the gift of the Earl 
of Sunderland. * 
BEC, a borough belonging to Le Roumois, a territory of 
Upper Normandy, in the government of the latter 


name. It lies cloſe by the confluence of the Rille and | 


Bec. Here is an abbey of Benedictines. 8 
BEC DE RIOUX, a borough belonging to the dioceſe 
of Beziers, in Lower. Languedoc, and government of 
the latter name, in France, ? N 
BECANER, che capital of Becan, a territory of India 
on the Ganges, in Aſia. It Iies 180 miles E. of Delli. 
Lat. 28 deg. 5 min. N. long. 83 deg. 4 min. E. | 
BECCLES, a. large and populous market- 
folk. It is ſituated on the Waveney, navigable hither 
b from Yarmouth, and from hence to Bungay. 
The ects are well paved, tho the buildings are but 
mean. It has a noble church and ſteeple, with two 
free-ſchools, well endowed ;_ one of which is a gram- 
mar ſchool, with 10 ſcholarſhips for Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. Here are the ruins of another church, 
called Ingate: "Fhe quarter ſeffions for Blithing are 
generally holden here; and a common of a thouſand 


, A little town belonging to the dioceſe of St. 
Fapoul, in U Languedoc, and government of the 
name, in France. | 7 | 
BECKENRIEDT, a village belonging to Underwald, 
one the Swiſs. Cantons. It lies on the fide of the 
Lacetn lake, towards the frontiers of Ury-canton, 
two ſhort. leagues from Stantz. Here the four Cantons 
of the lake, generally aſſemble, when affaits of public 


. require it. 8 
BECKING an inconſiderable vill. 


- 


of Lincoln- 


ſhite, lying. to the S. W. of the Witham, and N. of 


Gand --  - | 57H f 
BECKINGHAM, 4 prebend of Nottinghamſhire, in the 
gift of the Archbihop of York. Alſs a reQory: of 

ent, in the gift of Lord Viſcount St.. John. 
BECKLEY, 3 vicarage of Oxfordſhire, in the gift of 

Chirſt Church, Oxon. Here are annual fairs on Ea- 

fter Thurſday, and. December 26, for cattle, and ped- 


BECKONSFIELD, a. rectory of Buckinghamſhire, in 
the gift of ene Coles Oxford. | 
BECKSWEL, a re&toty of Noujolk, is the gift of the 
Biſhop of Ely. 2 
BEDAL, 2 "mr ; 
part of the North Riding of Lorkſhire. It is ſituated 
on a.rivulet, which runs into the Swale near . 
Its living is- ſaid to be worth 500 l. and Bedal is 
thoroughfare of the Roman cauſey, leading de. 2 
Richmond to Bernard · caſtle, and for twenty miles to- 
gether e ne. The adjacent country. is. 
more or [leſs full of Jockeys and dealers in horſes, 
which, for hunting or the road, are univerſally allowed 
to be the beſt in the world: whence the young fel 
being bred in the ſtable, make excellent grooms. 2 


are reputed alſo good. gxaliers hereabouts, the count! 
producing a large breed of oxen, It is eight miles S. 
of Richmond, ſix from Northallerton, and 180 N. of 


London. Its weekly market is on Tueſday; its an- 
nual fairs are on Faſter Tueſday, Whitſun Tueſday, 


cattle, 
Wares, 
long. 


Lan 5 and 6, Ocober 10 and 11, for horned 
| horles, leather, pewter,.. braſs, tin, millen 
and ſheep. It-lies' in lat. 54 deg. 20 min N. 
1 deg. 20min. W. Wa ö ; 
BEDARIDES, e village, beende 
diction of Carpentras, and county of Venaiſſin, in the 
8 79 n 1 4 f 4 
EDFON >. a Vicarage of Middleſex, in the giſt of 
the Biſhop of 3 s H 


BEDF „the capital of à ſhire, in England, of the 


0 
* 


lame name. Tis divided, by the river Ouſe, into 


ket town of Richmondſhite, Which is a. 


f 


low: 
A 


| 2 


town of Suf- | 


to the juriſ- 


B E D 

two parts; is a large, populous, well-built, and plea- 
ſant mayor town. Here are five pariſh-churches ; the 
principal of which is St. Paul's; a very fine ſtone 
bridge over the river; and its high ſtreet, particularly, 
is very handſome ahd well-built, with a fair market- 
lace, and much improved ' of late in new buildings, 
e Ouſe has alſo been made 4 and *tis the 
only market town of the county N. of that. river. 
Here was formerly a ſtrong caſfle, upon the ſite of 
which there is now one of the fineſt bowling-greens in 
the kingdom. It has two hoſpitals ; namely, St. John's, 
and St. Leonard's, both for lepers or lazars ;. and ano- 
ther for eight poor people. Here is a well endowed 
free-ſchool, and a charity-ſchool, for forty children. 
Though Bedford is not upon any of the great 
roads in England, yet it is full of very Food inns; 
here being greater plenty of all ſorts of proviſions 
than in any part of this country, the higlers, or car- 
riers, buying up great quantities for the uſe of the Lon- 
don markets. At Bedford is alſo a very good trade 
down the river to Lynn. And here is a great corn- 
market, vaſt quantities of grain, particularly barley, 
being carried, by barges to the Jab mentioned town, 
where it is 7 for Holland. The ſoil in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bedford is extremely rich, particularly 
producing great quantities of the. beſt wheat, which 
is carried by waggons from hence, and the N. parts 
of the county, to Hitchin and Hertford, where it is 
round, and the flour brought by land to London. 

1 K. Edward VI.“s time it gave title of Earl, and in 
William III.'s that of Duke, to the Ruſſel family, 
which ſtill continues: and it ſends two members to par- 
liament. The . 7 arkets in this town are Sa- 
. the N. ſi ; Far corn; and "Tueſdays, on 
the S. fide, for cattle. Its yearly fairs are the firſt 


Tueſday. in Lent, April 21, July, 5, Auguſt 21, Oc- 
tober 11, and December 19. The ee Bedford, 
is in the gift of ron; and the 


St. Cuthbert, 
archdeaconry of Bedford, with the. prebend of Bed- 
ford Major, and rectory of St, Mary's in Bedford, with 
Dunſtable, St. Peter's, are in the gift of the Biſhop of 
Lincoln. It lies twenty-two miles S8. E. of Cam- 
bridge, and ty four W. of London. Lat. 
2.deg. 10 min. N. long. 20 min. W. | 
BEDE HIRE, one of the counties of England. 
It is bounded on the S. and S. E, by Hertfordſhire; on 
the N. and N. E. by the ſhires of Huntington and 
S on the N. W. b Northamptonſhire, and 
on the W. by Buckin hamſſlice, It is twenty-two 
miles long, not quite fifteen broad. It contains 32 
ſquare' miles, nine hundreds, ten market-towns, an 
124 pariſhes, all in the dioceſe of Lincoln. The air 
of this county is mild and falubrious ; the ſoil is a deep 
clay, and abounds in corn and paſture in the northern 
arts, but ſandy in the middle; eſpecially from Wo- 
burn to Potton, with a ridge of hills, coyered with 
woods. Its rivers are the Ouſe and the Ivell. After 
the former has 5 5 the country, between Bradfield 
and Turvey from Bucks, its courſe is ſo winding, that 
before it comes to St. Neots in Huntingtonſhire, but 
eight miles diſtant, it runs upwards of thirty miles. 
It divides the e into two unequal parts; the 
northern, which is the ſmalleſt, is moſt woody; but 
the ſourthern has wide fields, yielding plenty of white 
And ſtrong barley, which, made into malt, is ſent to 
London or Hertfordſhire, beſides vaſt quantities, of 
Wheat. In this county are very few manufactures, ex- 
cept thoſe of ſtraw hats, and bone Jace, Its foreſts 
1 2 are well ſtock d with deer, and other game. 
ts fat paſtures abounding with cattle, produce great 
quantities of butter and cheeſo. Here is fullers earth, 
_ with woad for dying, and plenty of poultry. It only 
ſends four members to parliament, two of which are 
for Bedford town, which gives its name to the county, 
Which has no city it, nor the ſix circumjacent ones. 


; 


See BEDFORD. 

BEDGELERT, 2 place in Carnarvonſhire, North 
Wales, Where are kept two annual {fairs on Auguſt 

= I and Sept, 22, for cattle, | l 

Broke a town velonging to the ſangiacate of Bel- 
grade, and 3 of Servia, in European Turkey, 


1 


or Turkiſh Illyria. It ſtands on the river Kalubra. 


B E F 


BEDT FORD. See Bippirorp. | 1 
BEDINGHAM, a vicarage of Norfolk, in the gift of 
the Lean and Chapter of Norwich. Jeb: 
BEDINGTON, a vicarage of Suſſex, in the gift of the 
Biſhop, or Dean and Chapter, of Chicheſter, | 
B LINGTON, a vicarage of Northumberland, in the 
ift of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
BED 


MINSTER, and Redcliffe, prebends of Somerſet- 
ſhire, in the 515 of the Biſhop of Saliſbury. | 
BEDOUI, or BEDUINS, a vagrant tribe of Arabs, like 
Gypſies. See ARABIA. They lie in tents, and are 
diſperſed over Egypt, Arabia, and the northern parts of 
Africa; but are governed by their own chiefs and laws. 
Their principal employment is feeding of cattle. "Of 
this tribe are likewiſe tome of the inhabitants in Soco- 

_ tora, an African iſland. 2 é 


BEDOUIN, a borough belonging to the diſtrict of Car- | 


pentras, and county of Venaiſſin, in the government 
of Provence, in France. It is ſituated on the river 
Ouveſe. 8 | 


BEDWAS, a rectory of Monmouthſhire, in the gift of 


the Biſhop of Landaff. | 
BEDWIN, GREAT, a market-town, and portreve- 
borough, in the S. E. part of 8 towards 
Berks, ſuppoſed by Dr. Stukely to be the Leucomagus 


of Ravennas. Its church is ſpacious, and built of flints, 


with a cement as hard as ſtone, of a crucial form, 
with a high tower, and ring of ſix. bells. And among 
the ancient monuments here is one of Sir John Sey- 
mour, the Protector's father. It was the birth-place of 
the famous Dr. Thomas Willis of Oxford, that great 
ornamentof phyſic; Its weekly market is held on Tueſ- 
day, its annual fairs April 23 and July 15. It lies 
1 miles N. W. of Saliſbury, and ſeventy-two 


of London. It ſends two members to parlia- 
1 Lat. 51 deg. 25 min. N. long. 1 deg. 40 
min. V. "| 


BEDWIN MAGNA and. PARVA, both vicarages of 
Wilts, and in the gift of Lord Bruce. 
- BEDING, a place in Suſſex, where an annual fair is kept 
on July 21, for pedlary-wares. | 
- BEERE REGIS, a vicarage of Dorſetſhire, in the gift of 
Baliol-college, Oxford. * 
BEESTON, a vicarage of Nottinghamſhire, in the gift 
of the Duke of Devonſhire. * What 
BEES, St. fo called from St. Bega, an Iriſh female faint, 
a little town of Cumberland, one of the counties of 
England. It is fituated near a promontory of the ſame 
name; which laſt is not a mile from Egremont-caſtle. 
ere is a good grammar-ſchool, and the right of pre- 
ſenting a maſter to it is in Queen's- college, Oxford. 
It has a good library. The pariſh is * but 
the vicarage poor. Froal hence to the S. W. the ſhore 
draws in gradually, and appears from ſeveral ruins to 


- have been fortified by the Romans at all ＋ 77 


landing- places, againſt the inundations of the Iri 
Scots. M 
forts. _ It lies two miles from Whitehaven.  _ | 
 BEESTON-CASTLE, a large ſeat adorned with towers, 
near Fordeſham in Cheſhire. 
vironed with eminences, and commands a wide pro- 
* — over the Cy METS: 4 
- BEFORT, or BETFORT, a fortified town belonging 
to a bailiwic of the ſame name, in the Sundgaw, a 
- ſubdiviſion of the government of - Alſace, but in the 
circle of the — R 


Hall, a rivulet which runs into the Dou. In its neigh- 


bourhood ate excellent iron-mines. Cloſe by is an dd 
caſtle upon a rock, and on one ſide is a fort in a rock 


dug out for the purpoſe, between both which the way 
leads into the town, and conſequently. is the key to Al- 
face, Beſides, it is ſituated on the foot of Mount de 


Vauge, which ſeparates Alſace from Lorrain, and the 
dundgaw from Franche Comte. By the peace of Mun- | 


ſter in 1648, it was yielded to France, and Lewis 
XIV. added ſeveral works to it, as perceiving that it 
covered alſo the two Burgundies. It lies fifteen miles 


N. of Baſil. Lat. 47 deg. 35 min. N. long. 7 deg. 2 


min. R | 
BEFORT, a reQry of Nottinghamſhire, in the gift of 
the Archbiſhop of York. | | | 
No XXV. 12 


oreſby is thought to have been one of theſe | 


It ſtands on a hill en-- 


hine, Germany, It lies on the | 


_ ſure,” But the true cauſe of all this will 


8. E. 1 


BEGUILDY, a vicarage of Radnorſhire, Wales, in the 
gift of the Biſhop of St, David's. 
BEJA, an audience belonging to Alentejo, a province of . 
Portugal; it contains a city and three towns. 
BEJA, a city in the laſt- mentioned audience, It ſtands 
ſomewhat high on the Guadiana, and is ſurrounded 
with fruitful fhelds. It was anciently called Pax Julia, 
alſo Pax Auguſta. It is ſurrounded with walls, in 
Which are ſeveral towers, and has a ſtout caſtle. It 
contains 6200 inhabitants, who are divided into four 
pariſhes; has a caſa de miſericordia, an hoſpital, and 
ſeven convents, and is the ſeat of the comarca, an au- 
ditor, proveditor, and a juiz de fora. It gives title of 
Duke, and at preſent belongs to the Infant Don 
Francis. It was formerly a Biſhop's ſee, and to its diſ- 
trict belong twenty- one pariſhes, It lies forty miles 
S. of Evora. Lat. 37 deg. 55 min. N. long. 8 deg. 40 
min. W. 1 a * .6 
BEAR, a ſmall town of Spaniſh Eſtremadura, and a 
duchy; which title is in the houſe of Sotomayor. It 
lies in a delightful valley, and in the middle between 
high mountains, whoſe tops are. continually covered 
with ſnow. Among the fine ſprings here is one very 
cold, and another very hot. Both are good for ſeveral 
diſorders, the one by drinking its waters, and the other 
by bathing in them. In the neighbourhood of the 
town is a peculiar kind of lake, which, when any bad 
weather is impending, becomes very tempeſtuous. It 
contains 700 houſes. Though Buſching and Moll 
mention Bejar, our maps and Salmon only take notice 
of Beja in — | 5 ; 
BEICHLINGEN, a city of 'Thuringia, and circle of 
Upper Saxony, in Germany. It is the capital of a 
county bearing its name, and lies fifteen. N. of Wey- 
mar. 9 51 deg. 26 min. N. long. 11 deg. 25 
min. E. | | 
BEILA, or BELA, in Latin Bugella, the capital of the 
Bielleſe, a territory belonging to the Jordſhip of Ver- 
celli, in Piemont, a ſubdiviſion of Upper Italy. It is 
famous for an image of the Virgin, This place ſtands 
at the foot of the mountains, not far from the river 
Cerva, thirty-two miles N. of Turin. Lat. 45 deg. 2 
min. N. long. 7 deg. 45 min. K ö; 
BEILSTEIN, a town belonging to the landgravate of 
Heſſe in Germany. It lies ten miles S. of Dillen- 
burg. Lat. 50 deg. 30 min. N. long. 8 deg. 5 
min. „ i f FS. : 
BEINA. a river of Walders, one of the bailiwics belong- 
ing to the dioceſe of Chriſtiana, in Norway. It falls 
into the lake Sperdillen. 1 


BEIRA, or BAIRA, a province of Portugal, and the 


largeſt in that kingdom. It is almoſt ſquare, extending 
about ninety miles every way, except in ſome points 
that run into the Portugueſe Eſtremadura, and Alen- 
tejo. It is bounded on the N. by Entre Douro & 
Nlinbo, and Traz los Montes; from the former 
of which provinces the Douro divides it; on the E. 
by Spain; on the S. by Eſtremadura and Alentejo; and 
by the Mediterranean on the W. Its extent is from 
lat. 40 to 41 and a half deg. N. and from long. 6 to 
7 and a half W. Their countryman Emanuel de Faria 
gives the following character of its inhabitants. 
<< 'Fhe people here are moſtly poor; the gentry few, 
and inconſiderable; the garb and converſation mean; 
and the language hardly intelligible. The ſo much ce- 
lebrated parſimony of the Luſitanians may be found in 
this province, where they have no other bed at night 
than the cloaths they wear in the day, This however 
is ſo far from proceeding from parſimony, that their 


Wants are entirely owing to their lazineſs. For tho? 


their land is capable of producing all ſorts of grain, 
wine, fruits,” &c. yet the natives are ſo addicted to 
begging, that even thoſe who are worth ſomethin 
will follow the begging- trade, as well as thoſe who 
are worth nothing. At a certain ſeaſon of the year 
Spain ſwarms with theſe people, who, having plowed 
and ſown their fields, go abroad begging till harveſt- 
time. Then they who ſometime before your 


charity with doleful voices and ſorrowful countenances, 
return to their homes and view their crops with plea- 
be found 
; Owing 


3 P 


F th 4 « 
owing to the defect of the Portugueſe conſtitution, 
© the pride and harſhneſs of the nobility, their exceſſive 
.- contempt of the poor, and thereby „ all in- 
duſtry among them. Beſides, moſt of the lands are in 
the poſſeſſion either of the nobility and gentry, or 
clergy. That the diſeaſe is not univerſal, plainſy ap- 
ats from the number of cities and noted towns, in 
Which are ſtill flouriſhing ſeveral manufactures, though 
theſe are not carried on fo conſiderably as heretofore. 
The country is well fitted for inland productions, be- 
ing leſs mountainous than ſome parts towards the N. 
and likewiſe better watered than ſome others. Its prin- 
©. Cipal rivers are the Lomba, Arda, Paiva, 'Tevora, 
__  Tourones, and Coa, all which fall into the Duero; 
_ thoſe of Zezar, Ponſul, Aravil, and Elia, diſcharge 
_* themſelves into the Tagus; and laſtly, the Mondego | 
and Vouga, which, after receiving ſeveral conſiderable 
ſtreams in their courſe, at length fall into the Medi- 
terranean, Beira is commonly divided into the Upper 
and Lower Beira (Baira Alta and Baixa). The up- 
2 is that which lies to the N. and on the ſea- 
the lower towards the Spaniſh and Portugueſe 
Eftremadura, The foil produces wheat, rye, and millet. 
Some parts yield ſuch excellent wine and oil, that 
they _ conſiderable quantities of theſe commodi- 
ties. Mount Eftrella, by the Romans called Mons 
Herminius, which lies in the diſtrict of Guarda, is ve 
much celebrated. From the town of St. Roma, which, 
lies at the foot of it, about two hours and a half are 
uſually taken up in going to the top. In aſcending, it 
is obſerved in ſeveral places, that the mountain is bol. 
low, from the rumbling noiſe which is heard, of a 
ſtiream running underneath. Further one meets with a 
quarry of excellent alabaſter, and on the top of the 
mountain are paſtures uncommonly beautiful; together 
with ſeveral little ſtreams which yield a very clear and 
well taſted water. But the moſt remarkable thing on 
the mountain, is a lake which is ſurrounded with high 
rocks. Its water ſpouts out of the ground, is very clear, 
moderately warm, and in the middle it ſeems to have 
'  & quivering motion, and little bubbles riſing up from 
time to time upon it. As in one place it draws every 
thing towards itſelf, probably here is an opening, 
through which it runs out n. and is the ſpring of 
another lake lying ſomething lower, that proceeds from 
the larger brooks, which form a river running at the 
foot of the mountain. Liſbon is ſupplied all ſummer 
with ſnow-water, taken from a deep valley in this 
mountain, though the diſtance be upwards of . 
Spaniſh miles between both places. The Portugue 
Have frightful notions about the aboye - mentioned moun- 
tain and lake. 

This province eontains four- Epiſcopal cities, viz. 
Coimbra, Lamega, Viſeu, and Guarda; 234 towns, 
the principal of which are Aveiro, ' Caſtel, Roderigo, 
Pinhel, Almayda, Cavillano, and Montamar; and 55 
ſmaller privileged diſtricts, called concelhos and contos. 
It conſiſts of 8 juriſdictions, ſix of which are correi- 
caves, namely, Coimbra, Viſeu, Lamego, Pinhel,“ 


1 85 Guarda, and Caſtello Branco; the other two are au- 


diences, as Ouvidoria Montemor & Velho and Feira. 
According to the liſt given in by Luiz Caetano, this 
rovince, in the year 1732, contained 1094 pariſhes, 
in which were 551, 686 ſouls. It has the title of a prin- 
kipality, which belongs to the oldeſt ſon of the Prince 
BEKES. a bel o the circle beyond th 
„a coun onging to the circle beyond the 
Theiſs, in Upper Hungary: It includes a large heath 
or waſte, through which runs the river Koros, and 
only ſome few towns, It is inhabited b 
Tad: Bohemian flaves, the latter of which follow the 
manners of the Hungarians. Of the ſame name with 
the county is a place, which was formerly a borough, 
bdut is now a town, on the riyer Koros. 
BEKETFALVA, a caſtle or ſeat of Count Eſaterha- 
xy, belonging to the lower diſtrict of the iſland of Schutt, 
in the county of Preſburg, and circle on this fide the 
Danube, in = 8 | 
BEKIO, BEQUIO, or FECHE, an iſland, ſituated 
between the main ſtream of the river Niger or Senne- 


| 


| 


1 


Hungarian | 
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called Corow river, in Africa. Tt is about thirty-five 
leagues in length, and in ſome parts twelve or fiſteen 
broad; and is alſo interſected by ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams 
and canals, which reſemble a groupe of little iſlands, 
covered with palm and other fruit-trees, beſides many 
towns and villages, that carry on a good trade. Be- 
kio reaches almoſt to the mouth of the Niger, or Great 
river. 

BEKIQ, or BOQUIA, an iſland belonging to the Ca- 
ribbees, in the Atlantic ocean. It is 14 twelve 

leagues fn circuit, lying about ſixty-five leagues due W. 

from Barbadoes, and fifty-five miles N. W. from Gre- 

nada. Its harbour is ſecured from all winds ; but here 
is no freſh water: it is therefore frequented only by the 

Caribbeans of St. Vincent, who come hither to fiſh 

for tortoiſes, and to ſee the planters fragrant flower- 

plats. The ſoil praduces wild cotton-trees, and abun- 
dance of water melons. 

BELA, one of the towns mortgaged to the crown of Po- 
land, in the county of Zips, and circle on this ſide the 
Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. It is pretty ſpacious, and 
ſituated in a delightful plain, not far from the river 
Popper. It has ſutfered greatly by ſeveral fires. 

BELA-BANYA, i. e. a white mine, anciently Fejer- 
Banya, a little town, indifferently ſituated and built ; 
yet one of the royal and free mine-towns belonging 
to Schemnitz diftrict, and county of Hont, in the circle 
on this fide the Danube, in Lower Hungary. Its mines 

' being diſcontinued, the inhabitants apply themſelves to 
agriculture; but which becomes a laborious employ- 
ment to them. 

BELAC, or BELLAC, the capital of the Lower Marche, 

a ſubdiviſion of the government of the latter name, in 

France. Tt is the ſeat of a provincial bailiwic and ju- 

7 a J 
riſdiction; and has its name from an old ſtrong cattle 
which ſtood here. It Jies on the Gartemp, 23 miles 

N. E. of Limoges, and 160 S. of Paris. Lat. 46 deg. 

18 min. N. long. 1 deg. 15 min. E. 

BELBEUF, a marquiſate of Le Vexin Normand, in 
als Normandy, and government of the laſt name, 
in France. | 13 

BELCAST RO, anciently Petilia, a ſmall city, the ſee 
of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to St. Severino, in the Further 
Calabria, a province belonging to the kingdom of 
Naples, in Lower Italy. It gives the title of Duke to 
the houſe of Caraccioli. It is the moſt ſouthern part 
of Italy, near the gulph of Squillaci, and upon the 
river Naſaro, lying etween Catanzaro and St. Seve- 
rino, about five miles S. of the latter, in lat. 39 deg. 
15 min. N. long. 17 deg. 15 min. E. 

BELCH, Mount, one of the higheſt peaks of the Waſ⸗ 
gaw mountains, in the government of ALs Ack, which 

ee. 

BELCHAMP, St. Paul's, a vicarage of Eſſex, in the 

ift of the Dean and Chapper of St. Paul's, London. 

BELCHFORD, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 
the Crown. | 

BELCHINGDON, or BLECHINGDON, a rectory 
4 N in the gift of Queen's college, Ox- 

ord. f HS. 

BELCHITE, a little town of Aragon, in Spain. It lies 
in 2 fruitful plain. ; 

BELCOE, a town belonging to the county of Farma- 
nagh, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. It is fitu- 
ated on Lough-Nilly, eighteen miles S. E. of Bally- 
ſhannon.” - Lat, 14 deg. 2 min. N. long. 8 deg. 6 
min. W. 

BELEM, a ſtrong tower, on the N. fide of the river Ta- 

us, about two miles from St. Julian, and one mile from 
Licon, the capital of Portugal. It defends the en- 
trance into that city: and here all veſſels that ſail up t 
Liſbon muſt come to. 

In its large and coſtly church, called Noſſa Senhora 
da Ajuda, and in the poſſeſſion of Monks of St. Jerom. 
founded by King Emanuel, are buried feveral Kings 
and Princes of 4. royal blood. And cloſe by it 5 * 
village of the ſame name, Here is a public ſettlement 
for the maintenance of ſuch gentlemen as have become 

r and infirm in the King's ſervice. 1 

BELEME, or BELLESME, in Latin Belefmon, a lt, 

town of Great Perche, a ſubdiviſion of the territor} 05 


gal, and that branch bearing its own name, otheryiſe 
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latter name, in the nment of Maine and 

9 It diſputes the right of being the capital of the 
country with Mortagne. It is the ſeat of a royal viſ- 
county, foreſt- court, ſalt magazine, and bailiwic, be- 
longing to the juriſdiction of Chartres. In the neigh- 
bouring foreſt, and on the road between this town and 
Mortagne, is the mineral ſpring of Herſe, the waters of 
which are reckoned falu It has an old caſtle, but 
much neglected. Its ſuburbs are large, 

BELEME, a ftrong fort and oblong quadrangle belong- 
ing to the houſe of Auſtria. It is fortified with towers, 
commanding the roads at the foot of the mountain, be- 
tween the cities of Trent and Reveredo, in the circle 
of Auſtria, in Germany. The rocks which ſurround 
it are quite inacceſſible, It lies beyond the torrent Per- 
ſenna, which runs into the Adige, more than a league 
above Trent. 

BELEZERO, the capital of a province of the ſame name, 
in Ruſſia. It is ſituated on the E. ſhore of the White 

| ſea, 100 miles N. E. of Novogorod. Lat. 61 deg, 50 
min. N. long. 36 deg. 10 min. E, 

BELFAST, a handſome populous town belonging to the 

county of Antrim, and province of Ulſter, in the N. 
of Ireland. It lies at the mouth of Lagganwater, and 
bottom of Carrickfergus-bay. It is the principal port 
of all this part of the kingdom for trade, thipping, and 
wealth, Over the river it has a good ſtone-bridge, 
and veſſels come up to Cormoyl road, a ſafe commo- 
dious harbour below the town, with a good depth of 
water. A conſiderable trade is carried on from this 

to Scotland, particularly Glaſgow. From Port 
Patrick in Scotland is the terry for the packet- boat, 
which comes to this and other ports in Ireland. This 
lace, and moſt of the adjacent country, being inha- 
Pied by Scots people, have their kirk-ſeflions, preſby- 
teries, and regular judicatures, as'in Scotland ; though 


not with equal authority. It ſends two members to | 


122 and lies nine miles 8. W. of Carrickfergus. 


at. 54 deg. 38 min. N. long. 6deg, 15 min, W. 
BELF Gd a ſmall thorough- fare poſt- town of Nor- 


thumberland, one of the northern counties of Eng- 
land. It lies twelve miles from Alnwick, and in the 
road to Berwick, which runs all along the ſands or ſea- 
ſhore. That town is in full view from thence for ten 
or twelves miles together. At Belford are annual fairs 
on Tueſday before Whit-Sunday, and Auguſt 23, for 
black cattle, ſheep, and horſes, 

BELFORTE, a caſtle belonging to the marquiſate of 
Ancona, one of the provinces of the Eccleſiaſtical 
fate, in the middle diviſion of Italy. 
BELGARD, or BELGARDEN, à town belonging to 
the duchy of Cafſubia, a ſubdiviſion of Lower-Pome- 
rania, and in the eaſtern part of it, in Germany. It 
lies fifty-five miles N. E. of Stetin, and js ſubject to 
the King of Pruſſia, Lat. $4 deg. 10 min. N. long. 
156 deg. 5 min. E. 

BELG 

ments belonging to the European diviſion of Ruſſia, 

It is alſo a part of Little Ruſſia, and inhabited by Koſ- 

ſacs. It comprehends the eight following territories ; 

namely, the diſtricts of Izuim, Charkow, Sumin, Kur- 
ſki, the circles of Bielogorod, Maluiki, and Siewſki, 
with the province of Orel. See BIELOOGCOROD. 
BELGOROD, the capital of the laſt- mentioned 
ment. It is ſituated almoſt in the middle of Ruſſia, on 
the river Donez. It was built by the Great Duke 

Wladimir, in the year 990. About a quarter of 2 

mile from the town lies a large chalk-hill, upon which 


Verns 


it formerly ſtood, and from which it has alſo had the 


name of the White town ; but afterwards it was re- 
moved to a valley between two mountains. It is di- 
yided into the Old and New town, and has three large 
ſuburbs. y 
and ditch ; but the other only with pallifades, Here 
an Archbiſhop reſides. It was anciently called Sarkel, 
which is of the ſame import with its preſent Ruſfian 
name. From Belgorod to the little town of Staroi 
Ofkoi a retrenchment is thrown up, and another alſo 
between thoſe of Nowoi, Oſkol, and Werchoſoſnizy, 
the _—_ ſmall town lying in the government of Wo- 
roneſch. 


 BELGRAD, one of the four ſangiacates of Servia, be- | 


The old town is ſurrounded with a rampart 


D, or BIELOGOROD, -one of the govern- | 
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longing to Turkiſh Illyrium, in Europe. II lies bo- 
tween the rivers Drino, Save, and Danube. 

BELGRAD, the capital of the laſt- mentioned ſangiacate 
of the ſame name, in Latin Alba Græca, or Taurinum : 
it is called by the Germans Griechiſth-Weiſſenburg, and 
by the Turks Belgrad and Vandor-Hejervar, or Nander- 

a. This is a famous and conſiderable town and for- 
treſs, ſituated near the confluence of the Save and Da- 
nube. It conſiſts of the Upper caſtle, the Town pro- 
perly ſo called, the Water-town, and the Raſcian-town 
and formerly it was looked upon as the bulwark and key 
of Hungary. This is a large and populous place, with 
conſiderable trade; is built on a hill, and ſurrounded 
with a double wall, flanked with ſeveral towers. The 
ſuburbs are very extenſive, and greatly reſorted to 
by Turkiſh, Jewiſh, Greek, Hungarian, and Sclavo- 
nian merchants. The ſtreets, where the greateſt trade 
is carried on, are covered with timber, and the goods ge- 
nerally ſold to the cuſtomers out at the windows of their 
ſmall ſhops. The rivers Tibuſcus and Draye to the E. 
and Morawa to the W. being not far off, render the 
ſituation of Belgrad very commodious for commerce. 
And accordingly it is the principal ſtaple- town in theſe 
parts; and to it trade the Ragulans, and the merchants 
of Vienna, who have factories here; alſo the Arme- 
nians and Jews ; the former of which have a church ; 
and the latter, being very numerous, a ſynagogue, in 
this town. | 

ere are two large bazars built croſs-wiſe, with rich 

_ merchandiſe, and walks in the inſide, and two ex- 
changes of ſtone, built with two rows of pillars pver 
one another. They have alſo here a ſtately carayan- 
ſera or public inn, and a college for young ſtudents, 
It is the ſee of a Biſhop, who was formerly a ſuffragan 
to Buda. The Emperor Sigiſmund annexed it to Hun- 

The Turks attempted it thrice without ſucceſs, 
till Solyman the Magnificent took it in 1521, which 
the Turks kept till 1688; when the Hungarians, un- 
der the Duke ot Bavaria, took it by ftorm. In 1690 
it fell again into the hands of the Turks, who, with an 
army of Go, oco men under the Grand Vizier, entering 
it Word-in-hand through à breach made by a bomb, 
cut off all the garriſon, which was about 6000 ſtrong, 
except the governor and 300 who made their eſcape. 
After this they fortified it very ſtrongly; and though 
the Imperialiſts could not take it in the year 1693, yet 

they recoyered it in Auguſt 1717, under Prince Eu- 
genes and kept poſſeſſion of it till 1739, when the 
ungarians were obliged to yield the place up to the 
Turks, after having firſt demoliſhed its outer works, 
and left nothing ſtanding but the old walls inſeparably 
united to the city: ſo that now the Turks are poſſeſſed 
of Belgrade, the whole province of Servia, and all the 
country lying S. of the Danube and Save, from the Black 
ſea to the river Unna. Belgrade is ſituated ſixty miles 
S. of Temeſwaer, Lat. 45 deg. 10 min. N. long. 21 
deg. 20 min. E. 

BELGRADE, a Greek wes of Romania, in Euro- 
pean Turkey, not far from Conſtantincple. It is ſitu- 
ated in a wood, on the ſtreights where the Grand Sig- 
nior has kioſks, or ſmall ſeats, where he ſometimes re» 
ſides ; and foreign Ambaſſadors have ſeats here alſo. 


BELGRADO, a borough of Friuli, which is a territory 


belonging ta the republic of Venice, and in the up- 
r diviſion of Italy, 
BELHAVEN, a villa e on the 8. fide of the firth of 
Forth, and ſhire of Eaſt Lothian, in Scotland. It lies 
on the coaſt not far from Dunbar; and gives titſe of 
Lord to a branch of the Hamilton ſamily, who has 3 
ſine ſeat here. 
BELHAW, a rectory of Norfolk, in the gift of the Bi- 
ſhop of Norwich. 
BELICIS, one of the principal rivers in the kingdom of 
Sicily, and lower diviſion of Italy. 
BELISNA, a river of Staradub-circle, which is a ſubdi- 
viſion of the government of Kiew, in Ruffia, in Eu- 


rope. | | 
BELLA, a borough, and almoſt the largeſt in the whole 
diſtrict of Blatnitz, and county of Thurotz, in the cir, 


cle on this fide the Danube, belonging to Lower Hun- 


BELLA, a ſmall place of the Baſilicate, one of the pros 
VY1ICES 
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Italy. I 

BELLAC. See BELAc. ant Je wats het thy 
BELLANTE, a ſmall place, belonging to the Further 
-*Abruzzo; one of the provinces, of the kingdom of 
Naples, in the lower diviſion of Italy... .- © © 
BELLARGAN, an'inland town of the Peninſula intra 


Gangem, in Aſia; where, it is ſaid, a great market for | 


. diamonds, rubies, and other precious ſtones is kept; 
but ãt does not appear in our maps. 5 
BELLAS, a little town of Torres Vedras, a diſtrict of 
Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It contains 1240 inhabi- 

tants. ˖ N | oo | 
BELECEAW, or rather BALACLOW, a town be- 
longing to the county of Slego, and province of Con- 
naught, in Ireland. It lies twenty-three miles S. E. of 
Slego-town. Lat. 53 deg, 55 min. N. long. 9 deg. 5 
min. W. | 
BELLE, a town of French-Flanders. It lies nine miles 
8. W. of Vpres, in lat. 50 deg. 45 min. N. long. 2 
deg. 40 min. E. ava d 2} 0; en 77 
BELLEGARDE, a little town belonging to the ſmall 
territory of Franc Alleu, a ſubdiviſion of the govern- 
ment of La Marche, in France. 
 BELLEGARDE, a ftrong place belonging to the vi- 


1 


„ 


ö 


| 


guery of Peripignan, in the county and government of 
Routhillon, in France. It is ſituated on a mountain, 
and conſiſts of five regular baſtions, beſides a fort lying 
ſomewhat lower. 
ſoldiers. This place ſerves for a defence to the diffi- 
cult road or paſs out of Rouſſillon into Catalonia, which 
is called Col de Pertuis. "ey 2 | | 
BELLE-ISLE, anciently Coloneſus, an iſland on the co 
of Brittany, and in the dioceſe of Vannes, in Lowe 
Brittany, and government of this laſt name, in France 
It lies about fix leagues from the main- land, being 
ſame number in length, and two in breadth, It hag 
the title of a marquiſate. It is almoſt entirely ſur- 
rounded with ſteep rocks: ſo that there is no land- 


ing but at three ſmall places, one of which is Palais, 


a ſmall nes town, — — Its road is ve 
| Bangor is a boro upon it; 

g Far other — — in this land, are Sauzon and Lo- 
maria. Belle-iſle lies in lat. 45 deg. 20 min. 
8g. Sms W. | 

BELLEISLE, Streights between the main-land of New 
Britain, in North America, and Newfoundland, about 


the principal 
N. long. | 


ſeven leagues broad, which the Indians, called Eſqui- 


meaux, make nothing of paſſing over, from an iſland 
on the E. coaft of New Britain or Eſkimaux. Lat. 52 
deg. 10 min, N. long. 58 deg. 5 min. W. | 
BELLENTZ, a city of Switzerland, near the N, extre- 
mity of the lake Lugano, bordering on the territoi 
of the Griſons, and ſubject to the Swiſs Cantons. Lat. 
406 deg. 10 min. N. long. 9 deg. 25 min. E. 
BELLERICAY, only a hamlet of Eſſex, belonging to 
the pariſh of Great Burſtead, and ſituated on a hill : 
but it has a conſiderable market for corn, &c. which 
is on Tueſday, and its annual fair July 21. It lies 
four miles from Burntwood, and twenty-three from 
© London. 1 | 
BELLESME (See Beiewt) a town of La Perche, and 
government of this latter name, in France. It lies 
twenty-ſeven miles 8. E. of Alengon. Lat. 48 deg. 
o min. N. long. 40 min. E. 3 | 
LESTAT, a ſmall place belonging to the dioceſe 
of Mirepoix, in Upper Languedoc, and 
of the latter name, in France. In its neighbourhood, 
on the river Lers, is the celebrated ſpring Fonteſt- 
orbe, that is, the intermitting ſpring, iſſuing out of a 
cavity under the focky mountain, but ceaſing in hot 
— This interruption happens commonly in the 
months of June, July, Auguſt, and September. But 


- 


when it rains much for ſome time, it flows for about 


ten or twelve days ſucceſſively, and in a very rainy 

ſummer it never ceaſes flowing. Its water js diſcharged 
into the Lers. The. reaſon of which phenomenon is, 
that in the mountain are two reſervoirs, the one lower 

than the other, communicating together by a propor- 
tionable canal, and ſome openings near the lowermoſt 
baſon, through which the water runs, ſeem to account 
for the nature of this ſpring. 


| 


Here are no other inhabitants than | 


the | 


vernment | 


| BELRAIN, or BEAURAIN, a. borough, 


1 


a a. 8 a 
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BELLEVILLE, a ſmall. town of Beaujolois, a ſubdi- 
| viſion of the government of. Lyonnois, in France. 
BELLEY, in Low Bolle, the capital of B 
| DELLETY, in Latin Bellica, the capital of Bugey, a ſub- 
| diviſion belonging to * A 
France. It is ſituated between hills and ſmall moun. 
tains, and about 2000 paces from the Rhone, It i3 
the ſeat of a governor, election, royal bailiwic under 
the juriſdiction of Bourg in Breſſe, a marſhalſea, and 
ſalt-granary. Its Biſhop is a ſuffragan to the Metro. 
politan of Beſ gon, who ſtiles himſelf a Prince of 
the empire : his dioceſe conſiſts of 22 1 pariſhes, and 
he has an annual income of 10, ooo livres. The af. 
ſeſſment he is rated at to thg- court of Rome is 330 
florins. Beſides the cathedral, here is only one pa- 
riſh-church, but four convents, and an abbey. It lies 
on the conſines of Savoy, ſixteen miles N. W. of 
Chamberry. Lat. 45 deg. 40 min. N. long. 5 deg. 


2 Bod omionovort to $2 | 
BELLINGHAM, a place of Northumberland, one of 
the northern counties of England, where an annual 
fair is kept on Saturday after September 15, for black 
© horned cattle, ſheep, linen, and woollen cloth. 
BELLINO, St. a church belonging to Poleſine di Ro- 
vigo, a territory of the Venetian dominions, famous 
for a reſort of pilgrims to it. bp 3 
BELLUNESE, or the territory of BELL UNO, a ſub- 
diviſion of Trevigiana, one of the provinces belong- 
ing to the republic of Venice, in Upper Italy. It is 
bounded on the North by the Cadorino, on the South 
by the Feltrino, on the Eaſt by Friuli and Trevi- 
ſano, and on the Weſt by Trentino and Tirol. It is 
a ſmall territory, but mountainous, containing great 
" "quantities of iron. On its E, ſide is-2, foreſt called 
Boſco da Remi di St. Marco, which is reckoned ſix- 
teen miles long. Kuang 
BELLUNO, a ſmall, but pleaſant and well-peopled 
town, alſo the capital of the laſt-mentioned province. 
It is ſituated on the river Piave, and is the ſee of a 
Bifhop under Aquileia. It lies forty miles N. of Pa- 
dua, and the ſame N. W. of Aquileia. Lat. 46 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 2 deg. 40 min. KE. 
BELMONT, a little town belonging to Savoy Proper, 
a ſubdiviſion of the duchy bearing the former name, in 
* . mn op "Ns -in 2:13 YR 
BELMONT, a ſmall town belonging to Rouergue, a 
ſubdiviſion of Guyenne Proper, in the government, of 
the former name, and of Gaſcony, in France. 
BELMONTE, a little town belonging to the diſtrict of 
Caſtello Brayeo, and: province of Beira, in Portugal. 
Ie has 1140 inhabitants, two pariſhes, with a diſtrict 
of two more. t 213-6; ty 
BELMONTE, a mountain . caſtle of the Hither Cala- 
bria, in the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. It 
ſtands on the ſea. A. mz. 
BELOZERO, or BILEIEZORA, a  projincs of Muſ- 
covy: it is ſmall, and almoſt; circular, and takes its 
name from a lake called Biele-Ozoro, which ſignifies 
the white lake. It is bounded on the Eaſt b Nang. 
law, on the North by Wologda, on the Weſt by 
Wach by the duchy of 
i rteen leagues in 
length, and fix. in. breadth where broateſt, but much 
narrower in other parts. It aboun s with, variety of 
- fiſh. ©- The reſt of this proyince. is ſo full of woods, 
lakes, and fens,. that the ways through it are impaſſa- 
ble, except in winter, when they are frozen; yet ſome 
parts are well inhabited, and produce corn and good 
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BELOZERO, or OZ ERO, 4 large, populous, and very 
ſtrong town, belonging to the laſt- mentioned province 
of tlie ſame name. It is ſituated on the Lake Ozero ; 
and its caſtle, which is ſurrounded with the water of the 
lake, is reckoned impregnable. It lies about ſixty 
miles” E. of Novogorod Veliki, and ſixty-five N. of 
- Moſcow. + Lat. 59 deg. N. long. 39 deg. E. 
BEL PUCH, a littſe town of Catalonia, in Spain, where 
is x celebrated monaſtery of Franciſcans. 
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Great Novogorod,. and on the 
F were. The lake in it is about thi 


3 v4 large vil- 
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of the 
latter 
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to the German bailiwic, a 


lage, belo | 
of Lorrain, in the government 


ſion of hs ducky 
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tatter natne. and Bar, now ſubject to France, It is the 
rincipal place of a ny, | : 
BELSKOIL, an inconſiderable place belonging to the 
circle and province of Irkutzk, in the Aſiatic part of 
in Siberia. | 
— Great and Small, two famous ſtreights of the 
German ocean 3. the former lying between the iſlands of 
Feeland and Funen ; and the latter between Funen and 
the main-land of Denmark, namely, Jutland ; by means 
of which, and by the Sund, a third ſtreight between 
the iſland of Seeland and Sconen, a province of Swe- 
den, veſſels. go from the 22 ocean into the Baltic 
out of it again into that ocean. | 
BETINGHAM, alarg village of Northumberland, and 
ſituated on the river Lyne. ; 
BELTON, a rectory and vicarage of Leiceſterſhire ; the 
former in the gift of the Lord Tyrconnel, who has a 
ſeat here, and about a mile from Grantham; and the 
latter in the gift of the Earl of Huntingdon. At this 
place an annual fair is he!d on Monday after Trinity- 
week for. horſes, cows, and ſheep; and is remarkable 


. article. | h 
for the furlt artic of Suffolk, in the git of the Bi- 


BELTON,-a rectory 
of Norwich, ; a ; 
BELTON, a place in Lincolnſhire, where a yearly fair 
is kept on 1 8 275 for hemp, flax, Cai. 
BELTURBET, little town belonging to the county of 
_ Cavan, and province of Ulſter, in the I. of Ireland. 
It has à harbour for boats on the river Ern g in which 
che Popiſh rebels, in 1641, drowned ſeveral of the Pro- 
teſtants. It lies eight miles N. of Cavan. Lat. 54 deg. 


min. N. 7 deg. 35 min. M. 
2 ip or palatigate belong- 
—5 »d Ruſſia, in the Leſſer Poland. . Its 


ing to Little or Red Ruſſia, 
0 — in Latin is Polatinus Balcenſu. It comprehends 
three diſtricts ; namely, Buſk, Horodia, and Hraboweic. 
Of the ſame name in this palatinate is a ſpacious town, 
with a woywod, caſtle- warden, ſtaroſt, provincial- 
court, and diet. It lies thirty-five miles N. of Lem- 


berg. Lat. 80 deg. 5 min. N, long. 25 deg min. E. * 

BELYVEDE , a diſtrict belonging to the Motea, in 
European Turkey. It includes the ancient Elis and 

Mieſſenia. Of ſame name with the diſtnict is | 


2 „ by the Greeks called Calaſcapium, upon the river | 
— on the ſite of the ancient capital Elis 1 and | 
- fo denominated from the delightful country in which it 
ſtands, on the W. coaſt of the Morea, neat Cape Tor- 
neſe, whence are imported the raiſins called Belyederes. 
It is now ſubject to the Turks, and was anciently famous 
ſor fine horſes; but eps an * OR, ſince. | 
Lat. 33 deg. 11 min. N. long. 22 deg. 5 min. E. | 
BELVEDERE, or Ville Aldebrandini, a fine ſeat at Freſ- 
cati, twelve miles from Rome, remarkable for its cu- 
rious water-works, 2 54 l. e 
freſ inting t belongs to Prince Pamfili. 
BELVEDERE. a Alle, or fine ſeat, with the title of a 
tincipality, beloaging. th the houſe of Caraffa, It is 
| — in the 11 _ a province of the king- 
dom of Naples, in Lower k eee . 
1 or BAVENY, à diſtrict of Bamfshire, 
in and. ih a AF | Your 
BELVER, - a little lace of Portugyeſe Eſtremadura. It 
agus. 


province of 


over the tiver, Which is. navigable to it. And 

but a little way from Belyoir is à very neat church. 
3 a market-town of Dorſetſhixe, 12 miles 
News, 
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N. W. of Dorcheſter, and 120 W. of London. Its 
two prebends, Bemiſta Prima and Bemiſta Secunda, 
are in the giſt of the Biſhop of Saliſbury. Lat. 50 deg. 
45 min, N. long. 2 deg. 50 min. W. ua 
BEMPER, a chain of mountains, in Aſia, which divides 
India from Tartary. | | | 
BEMPOSTA, a little 2 belonging to Miranda diſ- 
trict, and province of Traꝝ los Montes, in Portugal. In 
it is one pariſh, containing 400 ſouls, To its diſtrict 
belong four pariſhes. Of the ſame name is another 
ſmall place, mentioned by Buſching, in the diſtrict of 
Caſtello-Branco, belonging to the province of Beita, 
in the ſame kingdom. e 
BEM-VIVER, a diſtrict of Porto, belonging to Entre 
Douro è Minho, a province of Portugal. It contains 
ſixteen pariſhes, 
BENABARRI, or BENHUABEI, a valley belonging 
to the earldom, of Ribagorza, among the Pyrennees, 
and province of Aragon, in Spain. the ſame name 
is a little town, the principal of all the reſt, where is 
plenty of proviſions, twenty-ſix miles N. of Belaguer, 
in Catalonia, Lat. 42 deg. 5 min. N. long, 10 min, E. 
BENAVENTE, a town belonging to the audience of 
Avia, and province of Alentejo, in Portugal. It con- 
tains upwards of 2100 inhabitants, and has a diſtrict 
of two pariſhes. Buſching bas beſides another town 
ing to Leon, in Spain. It lies on the river 
Elſa, — gives the title of Count to the houſe of Pie- 
menteli, who have bere a fine palace, and à well- for- 
tified caſtle; alſo noble gardens, and a ſmall wilderneſs : 
and is forty miles 5; of the city of Leon, Lat. 42 deg, 
10d min. N. long. 6 deg. 5 min. W. 

BENAVILLA, a mean place belonging to the audience 
of Ne province of Alentejo, in Portugal. | 
BENBECULA, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, 

two miles N. of Southwiſt, and between this and 
Northwiſt. It is parted from both by ſandy channels, 
which at ebb. are not above knee - deep, but navigable 
by boats at time of flood. To the E. of theſe channels 
lie ſeveral iſlands, dangerous to ſea-faring people. Ben- 
| beeyla is three miles from N. to 8. and the ſame from 
E. to W. and about ten miles in circuit, On its E. 
e is a harbour or bay for ſmall veſſels that ſometimes 
catch being. Here are ſeveral freſh-water loughs or 
lakes, well-ſtocked with fiſh and fowl; and the ryins 
of ancient forts or caſtles. The E. fide is all arable 
land, though à thin and ſandy foil. On the W. fide 
they take abundance of ſalmon. Here are many little 
chapels, and in the Romith times they had a nu 
in this ilagd. The inhabitants are Papiſts, and 
Macdonaldg, the proprietor being of that name. 
BENCOOLEN, 32 town and fort belonging to the Eng- 
liſh Eaſt India company, on the $. W. coaſt of the 
iſtand of Sumatra, in Afia: whence large quantities 
of pepper, the produce of the neighbouring. country, 
are imported into Europe. The firit booths Engliſh 
built here in 1690, abgut five years after their firſt ſettle- 
ment, they called York fort, where is a convenient 
river on its N, W. fide, for bringing the pepper; only 
there is a dapgerous bar at the mouth of the river. The 
road formed by Rat-iſland and the land- point of Sille- 
bar is inconyenient, ſhips in it being vialently' tofled © 


during the 8. W. monſoons, This place, almoſt two 
miles in gircvit, js known at fea by a high fender 


mountain which riſes in the country twenty miles be- 
ond ite called the ſugar-loaf. The town being un- 
bealthy, ug ſtanding on a ſtinking moraſs, in 1719 che 
| company. built a fort three miles further, on an emi- 


nence, and more falubrious and defenſible ſpot, and 
| . called. it Fort Marlborough, 


Through the ignorant 
pride and indiſcretion of t governors generally & nt 
-.. #bither,, the natives have been ſo provoked, that ſeve- 
kal attempts have been made by them to drive the Eng- 
h factory from thence ; particularly in the laſt. men- 
tioned year, before the fort was quite finiſhed, they ſet 


fire to it and the town, maſlacred'2 great part oi the . 


garriſons the governor. and the yemainder embarking 
or Batavia, and leaving every thing behind him. Put 


in a 2 after matters being accommedated, the Eng- 
mr actory were permitted to return and carry on their 
Tade AS 


hither comes 


efore. - The pepper "py "x 
ane reſiding at 


from the territories of two , ht 


YEN 


.* Sinpfte-demond, at the bottom of a bay ten or twelve * N. E. of Naples, and 120 8. E. of Rome. 


mmiles to the N. and the other at Buſar, ten miles to the 


E. but they have houſes here. The Engliſh pay them 
half a dollar cuſtom for every 560 pounds of pepper, 
do for every ſuch quantity to the owner ten 


As t 

Spaniſh dollars, weighing each ſeventeen penny- weights, 
and twelve grains. The .fratives of Bencoolen build 
their houſes on bamboo-pillars; the Chineſe, Portu- 

gueſe, and Engliſh, having ſeparate quarters, after the 
manner of their reſpeQtive countries; the laſt of theſe 
building them with timber, not for want of brick or 
Kone, but by reaſon of the frequent earthquakes which 


happen here. Bencoolen lies in lat. 4 deg. 5 min. S. 


leng. 101 deg. 5 min. E. 

BENDER, a name given it by the Turks, which fig- 
nifies a paſs. It is a town of Beſſarabia, or Budjack 

Fartary, in European Turkey, delivered up to them 


a Prince of Moldavia; and is a Furkiſh fortreſs 
called . 
_ © Tigine: Its commandant is a” Baſha. To Bender | 

Charles XII. of Sweden retreated, ' after his defeat at 


or frontier, upon the Nieſter, and formerly 


Pultowa, by the Ruſſians, in 1709; and here he was 


ſubſiſted ſeveral years by the Turks, till, refuſing to 


quit their territories, they attacked him; and then be- 
ing taken priſoner, he was removed to the neighbourhood 
of Adrianople, where he continued another year, till 
be returned to his on dominions. It lies too miles N. 


W. of Bielgorod, and above 390 miles N. of Conſtan- 


tinople. 
min. E. 


Lat. 46 deg. 46 min. N. long. 29 deg. 5 


BENDERDELEM, or BANDAR-DILLON, a town | 
of Farſiſtan, one of the provinces of Perſia, in Afia. 


According to Captain Hamilton, it is a large place, on 


the ſea-coaſt, with wide plains in its neighbourhood, 


which produce plenty of wheat and barley,” beſides 


a oo aſture. x. F | - 
B DERICE, or BENDER-REGH, i. e. Sandy-port, 
a ſmall town of the laſt-mentioned province, upon the 
Perſie gulph, where it runs into a long, narrow, and 
winding channel, but not deep. Moſt of the houſes 
aud the walls round them are made of matts ; though 
ſome are of bricks baked in the ſun. - Moſt of its inha- 
- *bitants are Arabs, who all ſpeak Arabic arid Perſtan. 
The foil around it is ſandy, and the water they drink 
js fetched from a well a good way off. Here a great 
deal of corn from the adjacent valleys is ſhippeg for 
Babara and Baſora, whence they have their dates. 
BENE, a ſtrong place in a diſtrict 1 the eity 
of Mondovi, and principality of Piemont, in . 
BENEDET TI, a villa near the Porta di 8. Panereatio 
at Rome; the walls of which, both inſide and out, are 
- covered with proverbs and moral ſentences, directed 
— inſt the fair ſex. Rn l 
Mantuan, in Upper Italy, on the 8. ſide of the Po, 
Where is a Benedictine abbey, inferior to no monaſtery 
in Italy for riches and ſplendor. Here the Counteis 
| Matilda died and was buried,” © 953 0067 0, 
BENENDEN, a vicarage 
- "univerſity of Oxford. At this place is a 
fair on May 15, for horſes and cattle; 
BENEVEN | 
ther principate, belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in 
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- Lower Italy; which was without interruption ſubject | 
to the Frank and German Emperors and Kings, but 
- moſtly with Dukes and regents of its own, till the 


2 1053, when the Emperor Hen 
- Ne Black gave it up to Pope Leo IX. 


Kos 
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farming che Volturno, in a fruitful country. It is for- 
-- tified, and the ſee of an Archbiſhop, © it Was un- 
ciently called Maleventum; but upon the Romans 
; ing à colony thither, it was called Beneventum. 
The duchy and town are ſtill ſubject to the Pope. 
In the year 1688 it was almoſt deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake; when the Archbiſhop, and afterwards Pope 
nedict XIII. was dug alive out of the ruins, having 

deen providentially preſerved by an incurvated beam 
which fell over him, and ſo kept off the ruins 
from cruſhing him to death. Upon his promotion to 
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EDITTO, or BENDTTro, st. à town of the 


of en gift of the f 
an annual 


, or BENEVENTO, 4 duehy in the fur- 


III. ſurnamed 
certain 
limitations. Its capital of the ſame name is ſituated at 
e rivers Sabato and Calore, here 


by . 
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tom April to October. On September 
pened in it one of the moſt MSadful 
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moſt conſiderable countries along the eoaſt, are L 


de papal chair, he rebuilt the city., It dies 36 miles | 


BY: E N 
| Lat. 41 dep, 


15 min. 


N. long. 15 deg. 30 min. E. 


BENFELD, a little town belonging to the bailiwic of 


the ſame name, in Lower Alſace, and government of 
the latter name, now ſubject to France. It is ſituated 


on the II}, and was once à fortified place; fifteen mild 


8. of Straſburgh, Lat. 48 deg. 25 min. N. long. 7 deg, 


o min. E. 


BENFLEE T, a botough, or large village; in the marſ- 


lands of Eſſex. At South Benfleet a fair is kept an- 
nually, on the 24th of Auguſt, for toys. 


BENGAL, one of the five Kingdoms belonging to the 


ſouthern diviſion of Indoſtan, or Mogul, in Alia, and 
the moſt eaſterly: + It is ſituated at the mouth of the 
Ganges; 2 bounded by the provinces of Patna and 
Jeſuat on the N. by the bay of Bengal and province of 
Orixa on the S. and by the provinces of Narvar and 
Malva on the W. It extends from E. to W. almoſt 
— miles in length, and 300 in breadth from N. to 
It is one of the richeſt and moſt fruitful countries 
in all India, being annually overflown' by the Ganges 
as Egypt is by the Nile. The gulph which has 15 
name from it, is the largeſt and deepeſt in the world, 
except that of Mexico. The extent of this bay, in 
Latin called Sin, Gangeticus, is from the moſt ſouthern 
point of the» iſle of Ceylon, on the W. to Achem or 
Achin, on the moſt northern point of the iſland of 


Sumatra, on the E. and thence to the coaſt of Ma- 


lacca, being 780 miles: and as it ſtrikes out from 
the Indian ocean towards the N. between In- 
dia and the peninſula of Malacca, it ſtretehes from 


lat. 6 deg. to the entrance of the Ganges, in lat. 23 


deg. which is 17 degrees, or 1oa0 miles. This bay, 
as commonly underſtood by the Engliſh, extends from 


the S. part of Coromandel, to the river Huguely. Into 
it ſevera} great rivers diſcharge themſelve 


it f eat 1 
the Ganges and Guenga, from the W. ſide, and the 


Akracan and Menamkion, or Ava, from the E. fide, 


The uſual time for ſhipping to come into this bay, is 


v 4737, bap- 
hur 5 


recorded. It was attended with a very heavy rain, by 
which the water roſe fiſteen inches in fix hours, and 2 
violent earthquake. As the ſtorm reached ſixty. leagyes 
up the Ganges, an incredible damage was done to the 
ſbipping, great and ſmall, among which three or four 


Eaſt India- men were caſt away: beſides, ſome Eng- 


lin veſſels of lighter burthen were blown up a” good 
way upon the land, and ſhattered to pieces; and Pro- 
digious numbers of cattle, &e; drowned: the water 


roſe in all, forty feet higher than uſual. Bengal, as a 


- coaſt, is reckoned to extend only from Cape Palmiras, on 
the N. of the coaſt of Golconda, to the entrance into 
the Ganges; where the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, 
have their reſpectiye factories. See GANGEs,” or Hu- 
GUELY river. 0 4 ed AQUA 


” 


BENGUELA, a province of Africa; it is bounded: by 
Angola on the N. the country of Jaga Caſanſi on the 


E. the kingdom of Matapan on the S. and the Atlan- 
tie ocean on the W. The coaſt begins near the 
mouth of the river Coanza, or at Cape Ledo, and 


extends to Cape Negro; that is, e Oo 20 
1 


min. to 16 deg. 30 min. 8. about 430 m 


{The 


and Aio, Sova-Caria, Sova-Calemba grande, the coun- 
try of the Sunbis, and that of the Quimbondos. The 
inland countries are but very little known. Along the 
coaſt are ſeveral places, among Which are Old Ben- 


. or Benguelo Viella, Manikicongo, Fort Cabuto, 
ot 


Philip de Benguela, Angra de Sancta Maria, 


Fiarſa-bay, Angra de Negris, and Great Wiſſer's-bay. 
BENGUELA, 


Id, the capital of 'the- laſt-mentioned 
rovince bearing its name, on the W. toaſt of Africa. 
t lies on the river Benguela. The foil in its neigh- 
bourhood is my fruitful,” and the land low. Here the 
Portugueſe built a fort with palliſades, and a ditch 


, 


round it; the whole ſurrounded with houſes, 
| © ſhaded with ors | 
Seven vill 


e, lemon, banana, and other trees. 
sin the neighbourhood are under its ju- 
riſdiction It lies 140 miſes 8. of the iſtand of Loando, 
and 300 N. of Cape Negro. Lat. 11 deg. 5 min, 8. 


9 0 * oo — >" = 
long 14 deg. 5 min Kk » Z 


BENGUELA, 


* 


. 


* - water: | 
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BENGUELA Bay lies to the 8. of the town laſt-men- 
© tioned; is about two leagues broad at the entrance, and 
- league and a half deep. Here is very good anchor- 
ing. Before the town is a fand-bank, which hinders 
ſhips from riding near it; and are obliged to caſt an- 
chor above a league from the coaſt, in five fathom 


BENIKOVA, a remarkable rock, among thoſe of De- 
minfalva, belonging to the county of Liptau, and 
circle on this ſide the Danube, in Lower Hungary. 
It aſcends almoſt 


paces in height. See LIT Au. : 
NINGTON, a place in Hertfordſhire, where a fair 


is annually kept on June 29, for pedlary-wares. Juſt | 


by is Bennington-place, a ſeat of the Cæſar family, 
but lately burnt down: formerly à caſtle ſtood there, 
and on the hill are deep ditches {till to be ſeen. 
BENINGWORTH, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the 
ift of Lord Middleton. | | i 
BENIN, Proper, a kingdom on the Guiney 


” 


Slave coaſt, on the W. part of 1 
the N. Mujac and Makoko on the E. and Congo on 
the 8. where it reaches one degree beyond the equi- 


noctial. Its extent from W. to E. is about 200 


leagues; but how far it extends from S. to N. can- 
not be well aſcertained. The land in general is low, 
woody, and in ſome parts has rivers and ponds; but in 
others there is a ſcarcity of water. At proper diſtances 
ate jars ſet, full of clear water, by order of the King, 
- forthe uſe of travellers: but none muſt preſume to 
drink without paying. The country abounds with 
wild beaſts and game. The ſoil produces orange, le- 


mon, and eſpecially cotton trees, alſo pepper, but | 


ſmaller, and not in ſuch quantities, as in the Eaſt 
Indies. The King ww 


raiſe, in a very ſhort time, 80 or 100,000 men. And 


as this country is inhabited by ſeveral nations, and 
each have their own: King, they are all, except the | 
ſlaves or vaſſals to the great King of | 


King of Awerri, 
The natives 


are generally good-natured and civil; 


expert in buſineſs, but withal very tedious | 
ob- 


ve 
1 ceremonious in dealing. They ſeem very 
- liging to each other; but this is mere compliment, 


being very reſerved, eſpecially in the management of | 


their trade, for fear of being repreſented to their 
vernors as conſiderable dealers; who, upon ſuch a 
- covery, would accuſe them of ſome crime or other, 
in yo: <li poſſeſs» themſelves of their effects. Next to 
the King ate three perſons called great Lords, who are 
always near his perſon. The ſecond rank is compoſed 

of Are de Roe, or ſtreet Kings: out of which are 


choſen the viceroys and governors of countries; as 


alſo particular ſuperviſors over every thing that can be 


thought of. Fheſe are all under the three great men, 


_ and reſponſible to them upon every oecaſion. The 
King preſents each of them with à ſtring of coral, as 
a badge of office,” which they wear about their necks 


without daring to take it off: and if they are ſo un 
happy as to loſe it, or ſuffer it to be ſtolen, they are 


irreprievably condemned to die. The counterfeiting, 
or having any of theſe corals in poſſeſſion, without the 
King's grant, who himſelf keeps them, is alſo puniſhed 
with death. The third rank is of thoſe appointed b 

the government to treat with the Europeans, on behalf 
of the traders of Benin. Theſe are called fiadors; or 
-- brokers- and mercadors, or merchants, who speak a 


_ miſerable ſort of Portugueſe, the only good quality they | 
have, and without which they would be looked upon | 


as the very ſeum of their countrymen. Beſides theſe 
are in che ſame rank, the fulladors, or intercefſors;| 

and the vielles or elders; who are all diſtinguiſhed with 
the above · mentioned mark of honour. The fourth and 


| haſt claſs, is that of the commonalty, very few of | 


- Which are» induſtrious, except the wretchedly poor, 
The others lay the whole burthen of their work on 
their wives and ſlaves; and; if they have but the leaſt 
- ſtock, apply themſelves to merchandiſe alone. 
Here are very few manual arts, beſides weaving. 
Their principal workmen are ſmiths, carpenters, or 
-dreſlers 
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rpendicularly, and is about 3000 


coaſt, in 
Africa. It has part of the gulph of Guiney; and the | 


and Biafara'on | 


powerfal, being able to 
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But the women have their hair very * . 


with all ſorts of their country-muſic: 
| kill both the mother and ipfants, ſacrificing them to a 


this 


lis father's other widows; e 
but all etheir performances are miſe- 


rably clumſy. The habit of the negroes here is neat, 
and much more magnificent than that of other negroes. 
The rich wear firſt a callico, or cotton-cloth, a 
yard long, and half that breadth, in the nature of 
drawers; over that they have a fine white cotton dreſs, 


+ wy ornamentally plaited in the middle; and over that 


a ſcarf, with fringe or lace at the end. The upper 
part of their body is moſtly naked. Thus they appear 
abroad. But at home they wear a coarſe paan, in- 
ſtead of drawers, over which is a painted cloth like a 
cloak. The meaner fort are drefled in the fame man- 
ner, but in a much coarſer ſtuff. The wives of the 
great Lords wear the callico paans very fine, and wo- 
ven in this country, being beautifully variegated. 
Theſe are not very long, and buckled together. The 
upper part of their bodies is covered with a beautiful 
cloth about a yard long, like a veil. They have coral 
necklaces very agreeably arranged; their arms are 
dreſſed with bright copper or iron rings, as alſo the 
legs of ſome ; and their fingers are as thick crowded 
with copper rings as poſſible. The children in gene- 
ral go naked, the boys till ten or twelve, and the girls 
till the age of maturity, wearing only before that ſome 
ſtrin of coral twiſted: about their middle. The men 
buckle their hair only in two or three places for a great 
coral to hang by; the reſt they let grow naturally. 
| turned 
up into great and ſmall curles, and divided on the 
crown like an inverted cock's-comb, by which means 
the ſmall buckles are exactly ranged. Some oil their 
hair with that which is got from roaſting the kernels 
of oil-nuts; by which means it loſes its black co- 
lour, and in time turns green or yellow, which they 
are very fond of, The men here marry as many wives 
as their circumſtances will admit of. Their marriage- 
ceremonies are very few. For upon one of the prin- 
cipal relations of a virgin aſking her of her parents, by 
the ſuitor's deſire, and theſe conſenting, the bridegroom 
dreſſes his future wife with rich cloaths, necklaces, and 
bracelets; and after handſomely treating the relations 
on both ſides, each having his portion of the victuals 
ſent home, the wedding is over. The wives of the 
meaner ſort go every where, as their work calls them; 
but thoſe of the rich are M ſhut up very cloſe, 
the negroes being very jealous. Upon a woman's de- 
*livery, if a boy, it is preſented to the King, as of right 
belonging to him ; and hence all the males are called 
the King's ſlaves. But the females belong to the fa- 
ther, FI live with him according to his pleaſure, till 
of age; when he diſpoſes of them as he thinks fit. In 
eight, or fourteen days, and ſometimes longer, after 
the birth, both males and females are circumciſed; 
beſides ſmall inciſions made all over the body in a 


regular manner, as expreſſing ſome figures thereby, 


and on the female children moſt. When the child is 
ſeven days old, the parents make a ſmall feaſt, ſtrew- 
ing the way with dreſſed victuals, in order to prevent 
the evil ſpirits from: doing it any hurt. 
In moſt parts of the Benin dominions twins are 
reckoned 2 omen, and the King is immediately 
informed of it, who cauſes public joy to be expreſſed 
t at Arebo they 


certain demon which harbours, as they fondly imagine, 
in a wood near the village. But if the huſband is more 
than ordinary tender, he ſacrifices'a female ſlave in her 
teac; but the children are irredeemable offerings to 
ease cuſtom. Menſtruous women muſt not enter 

their huſband's houſes, nor ſo much as look into ſe- 
veral, and are obliged to refide in a ſeparate houſe; but 


| as ſoon as it is over, and they have waſhed themſelves, 
| © they are reſtored $304 


to-their former ſtate. . 
When any perſon of condition dies, the eldeſt ſon is 
ſole heir; but is obliged to preſent a ſlave to the King 
as a hetriot, and another to the three great lords, with 
a petition, that he may ſucceed his father in the ſame 
quality; which the King grants. He beſtows on his 
ounger brothers only what he pleaſes; but he allows 

Y his mother a creditable maintenance, ſuffering her be- 
ſides to keep whatever ſhe has had from her huſband. 
thole "without 


own 


eſpeciall 
children, the ſon takes home, if he 
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n uſe: | thoſe he does not like, he alſo takes home, 


with their children, and ſets them to work; but with- 


out any matrimonial converſation. Upon failure of | 


iſſue, the brother or next of kin inherits : but if no 
lawful heir appears, the inheritance falls to the King, 
Thi is not common here, the negroes not 


being of the ſame ' pilfering diſpoſition as in other | 
5 "But if 2 tief is taken in the fad, beſides reſti- | 


tution, he is puniſhed in à pecuniary mulct, and, if 
poor, ſeverely whipped. Murder is ſtill more rare. 
Whoever kills a man is puniſhed with death. But if 
the murderer be the King's fon, or conſiderable 


2 he is baniſhed to the utmoſt borders of the | 
King's dominions; and being, eſcorted thither by a | 
ſttong guard, the negioes take it for granted, as theſe | 
| danzſhed perfons never appear, that they are ſent to | 


| the Elyſian fields. For manſlaughter the offender may 


- purchaſe his life; firſt by burying the deceaſed decently, | 


at his own charges, then producing a flave to ſuffer in 
his ſtead, which he is obliged to touch on his knees 
as he is killed; and after that he muſt pay a large ſum 
to * lords. Upon performing all which he is 
Aon the commonalty, if any ſuſpects his wife's 
chaſtity, he muſt ſurpriſe her in the fact, otherwiſe 


he cannot-puniſh her: but if he does, he is awfully | 


entit ed to all the effects of the lover; and the offending 
wife is very heartily cudgelled, and driven out to ſeek 
- her fottune. The rich revenge themſelves much the 
ſame way z but the woman's relations reconcile the in- 


| - jured huſband with a good ſum of money, which has 
4 defired effect, the thus attoned adultreſs 


as Virtuous as ever, and being treated for 
the future with all the matrimonial endearments in her 


turn. The governors, whenever they ſurpriſe a man | 


1 his wives, kill both the offenders di- 
ys an th 


| row theix dead bedies-on a dunghill. All 
* 1 crimes are attoneable with money, and the fine | 
is proportioned to the offence ; but on the failing of | 


money, a corporal puniſhment takes place. 
The 


e here have a great many feſtivals ; the | 


principal of which is called the coral-feaſt, and * 
EN This is the only day in the year in which the 
_ King appears in puhlie, oy wits rh dreſſed, un- 
der à canopy in an open place, in the town of Benin. 
He is attended with his wives and officers of the fitit 


- rauk, all in ſplendid dreſſes, makes a proceſſion, ſacti- ' 
ces in the open air, and then begins the feaſt ; nothing | 


being ſeen on that day throughout the town but eat- 
Ing, jollity, and 2 Fo It is called the coral-feaſt, 
8 on this day the King diſtributes the above · mentioned 
ings, and on no otherb unleſs a particular urgency 
of ſtate tequires it. They believe there is a God, the 
_ efficient cauſe of all things; but, like the reſt of the 


natives of Guiney, they are ſuperſtitious and idolatrous. | 


3 the great with the cows, ſheep, and! goats ; 

heb I commonalty dogs, cats, and chickens, 
or whatever their money can reach. And large por- 
. tions are diſtributed to the neceſſitous; à8 every body 


Their Sabbath is every fifth * ſolemnly obſerved 
Laing ; 


is obliged to do. One d in che year they, very expen- 


ſively celebrate the of their anceſtors or rela- 


tions, to keep up the remembrance of them. 


BENIN, - the capital of the-laſt-mentioned kingdom-of 


the ſarhe name. It is che royal reſidence, pleaſantly 
ſcuated on the Formoſa, alfo called che tiger of Benin. 
| kine,, edtton, elephant's teeth, or European goods,; are 
continually held in them; yet they are kept very clean. 
The houſes are large and haudſome ; tho” the walls are 
of clay, and covered with reeds, ſtraw or leaves. Be- 
nin was once very populous: but the King cauſing two 
nt , dut ) 0 gue rhe wealth which 
tempting his; lifes but reguy to wealthg/Whik 
he accordingly ſeized. wk bf him to attempt the life 
. of a thirdz but he having timely notice of the Prince's 
intention, took - his flight, acc wich three- 
- fourths of his inhabitants. The ing failing in two 
attempts to reduce theſe, the Street- King came directly 
0 Benin, plundering every place but the King's palace. 
Aſter which he retired but continued for ten yrars to 
rob he inhabitants of the city: till at length a [peace 


5 2 


- The ſtreets are very long and broad ;- and aaarkets"of 
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was coneluded, by which he was pardoned; aud in- 
treated to return: but the Street-King, not truſting to 


his Majeſty, ſettled at a place about three days; 
| from Benin, with a court and ſtate equal to l 


{| King himſelf. However, the returning citizens were 


friendly received, and many of them preferred; but 
ep no force to induce the reſt to return. The 
King's court is in a yery large plain, encompaſſed with 
ga mud-wall, and four different galleries, in the middle 
ol which is the King's houſe, ' 
Ihe inhabitants of Benin are all natives, 
not being allowed to live there, Here are ſeveral rich 
men, Who continually attend at court, but leave all 
their affairs to their wives; and theſe go to all the 
| debe villages: to trade in every kind of goods, 
or ſerve for daily wages; the greateſt part of their gains 
either way they are obliged to bring to their huſbands. 
All male flaveg here are foreigners; for the inhabitants 
| cannot be ſold as ſuch: nor is it allowed to export any 
male flaves-that have been fold here; but females may 
be dealt with at pleaſure; It lies 120 miles N. E. of 
Whida, and is reſorted to by Europeans for negroes, 
for which this is a ſtaple from other countries. Lat. 7 
Fe N. long. 5 deg. 4 min. KE. 
| BE? ID, or BENI- ID; à province of 
Africa, fo called from its inhabitants, the 
of the tribe of Magareas, and lineage of Beni Ara- 
cChida, It is a dependency: upon Algiers, lying very 
| | high, and about ſixteen leagues in length, and nine in 
| , breadth, | Fhe S. part is a champaigu country; but the 
N. very mountainous, though interſperſed with fertile 
valleys, which abound with corn, honey, and paſture- 
22 The whole province yields plenty of jujabes, 
gs, and other excellent ſruit. One part of the inha- 
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bitants dwell in towns and villages on the mountains, 
and cultivate their — — and fruits: 
| the other, which inhabit the plains, range about like 
the Arabs, and are richer in'cattle, camels, horſes, &c. 

Benirax, the capital, though not walled, is the moſt 
ancient and- conſiderable place in the province, with 
upwards of 2000 houſes, and ſeveral perſons of quality 
aud wealth reſiding in it. The other principal towns 
| - are Calaa, El Mohaſcar, and Batha. ' 

' BENSBERG, a ſtrong fort and monaftery of the Holy 
' Ghoſt, in the duchy of Berg, and circle of Weſt- 
| _ phalia, in Germany. The caſtle or palace lands on a 

hill, in a foreſt; The apartments are large, well-de- 
corated wich paintin . ſped ; 
namely, of Cologne, the Rhine, and all the flat coun- 
try. The outfide is ſo encumbered with ornaments, 
that M. Polnita ſays, it is a noble fine houſe, full of 
F ions. It is ſituated. three leagues: from tlie 
| - Rhine, between Cologne and Duitz. | 
| BENSFORD, a ſmall market- town of Wiltſhire, lying 
N. W. towards Briſtol. 7 1911 
BENSHEIM, a town of the palatinate, in Germany. 
It lies on the E. fide of the Rhine, ten miles E. of 
Worms, and ſubject to the Elector of Menez, Lat. 

442 deg. 42 min. N. long. f deg: 36 min. EK. 

' BENS a rectory of Southampton or Hampſhire, 
in the gift of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. a a 
| BENSUEF,, or EBEN-SUEF, a town of Upper Egypt, 
| in Africa, to the half of which province it gives name; 
and is the reſidence of the bey or ſangiac. It is about 


. 


 @ mile in circuit; but -ill-built of unburnt brick. It 
is ptineipally remarkable for a manufacture of a narrow 
. ſtriped carpet, without a nap, made af wool and coarſe 


* 


thread. It is uſed moſtly by the meaner fort, for co- 
vering the cuſhions of their ſophas, or to make coats 
without ſleeves for their children. Benſuef lies W. of 
; the Nile, and about 100 miles above Grand Cairo. 
| BENTHAM, a place In Yorkſhite, Where a Bir is kept 


err ly on June 24, for oattle.. | 
BENTHEIM, ' a m_ of Weſtphalia, in Germany. 
| the Uni 

| 


It is bounded by nited Provinces on the N. and 
W. at r of Munſter un che E. Its ex- 
tent Ne . is about thirty er — 
broad. It is moſtly woody, emcept on the river 
ſame name, the ancient feat of its Counts, lies on the 
/ 8. borders of the country, is fortiſied, and has 4 caſtle; 
but is a place of no tisde, as ſtanding 8 


a BiEIR 


near no river, twenty-five miles N. of Munſter, Lat. 
22 deg- 26 min. N. long. 7 deg. 5 min. E. | 
BEN TIVOGELIO, a palace of the Bol ogneſe, one of the 
"territories... belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate. in the 
I malle divihon of Italy. It is ſurrounded with ſtrong 
works, ten miles N. of the city of Bologna. Lat! 44 
© deg. 30 min. N. long. 12 deg. 6 min. E. 
"Of this name is a fine palace in Bolognia, built ſince 
© the total demolition of the former in 1507. Alſo an- 
E 
BENTLEV, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of the 
Dean of incoln. 7 IA * 1 
Of the ſame name is a vicarage in Suffolk: and an- 
other place in Eſſex, where a fair is kept annually on 
Monday after St. Swithen's day, July 15, for toys. 
BENTLEY MAGNA, a vicarage of Eilex, in the gift 

of the Biſhop of London. N N : 
BENTON, a vicarage of Northumberland, in the gift of 
Baliol-college, Oxford. 


BENUKNEN, Great and Little, two ſeats and eſtates 


belonging to Count Lohndorf, in the general bailiwic 
of Gerdanen and Nordenburg, in the circle of Raſten- 
burg, and kingdom of Pruſſia. - ; 
BENYE, a town belonging to Zemplin county, in the 
circle on this fide the Theiss, in Upper Hungary. It 
is fituated on the rivers Bodrog and Theiſs. It is fa- 
” mous for its coſtly wine, which equals that of Tockai 
in goodneſs. bag 3 mad noo 45 
BER, or BERRE, a conſiderable river of Upper Alſace; 
which, riſing in the Waſgaw mountains, runs into the 
Rhine. 4 . | * 
BERAR, a province belonging to the S. diviſion of In- 
doſtan, in Aſia, and ſubject to the ul. It is 
bounded on the E. by thoſe of Orixa and - 
ing divided from the former by the Ganga ; by hay 
on the N. Candiſh on the W. and Golconda on the 8. 
It is 240 miles from E. to W. and 120 from N. to 8. 
It is one of the moſt fruitful of the Mogul's provinces, 
in corn, rice, pulſe, and poppy. Here ſugar-canes are 
ſaid to thrive almoſt without cultivation. Its quota of 
militia is 7000 horſe, and 14, ooo foot, and its revenue 
is near two millions ſterling- 


BERBERES, a people in the province of Teſſet, or 


Further Sus, in Africa, whoſe principal abode is on the 
* - hills and valleys, for their better ſecurity from the in- 
curſions of the plundering Arabs. dur ect 
BERDICZ OW, an old town of Volhinia, a province of 
Little Poland, in the kingdom of the latter name. 


BERDOA, a. province of Africa. It is bounded by Fai- 


ſan and Barca on the N. Bournow on the S. and 
Nubia on the E. extending from lat. 20 to 2 N. 
and from long. 16 to 22 deg. E. beyond which is a 
frightful deſert. The country in general is dry and 
batren, with only five or ſix villages, and three caſtles. 
BERDONES, an abbey, belongi 
. rac and Lower Armagnac, in the government of Guy- 
enne and Gaſcony, in France. A. 
BERE, or BERE REGIS, a little market-town of Dor- 
ſetſhire, 10 miles N. E. of Dorcheſter, and 100 S. W. 
of London; Lat. 50 deg. 40 min. N. long. a deg. 
20 min. W. | | Io. [407 
BEREA, now ALEPPO,. which ſee. | "#4 
BEREALSTON, or BEERALSTON, a ſmall borough 
of Devonſhire, govervned by a portreve. It ſends two 


members to parliament, who are choſen only by the | 
| durgage-holders that pay three-pence or more annually | 


to the Lord of the Manor, and returned by the por- 
treve. Its market is on Thurſday ; and lies 3 miles 
from Taviſtock; and 163 W. from London. L 
BEREFERRERS, a reQory of Devonſhire, in the gift 
of the Earl of Stamford. Of this pare Beeralſton is 
_ only a hamlet, lying two miles off the church. 
BEREFIORDUR, a place for trade, and a-harbour for 
fleſh-meat, in the eaſtern quarter of Iceland, belong- 
ing 0 Norway, and ſubject to the King of Den- 
r 


mark. 
BEREGH, a coun belonging; 50 the circle on the fur 


. ther fide of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. It is in- 
habited by Hungarians and Ruffians. en 
BEREGH-SZASZ, was at firſt a ſtrong borough, from 

which che county of Beregh laſk-mentioned took its 


D. N< 25. 


| 


: 


a 


to the county of Aſta- | 


— 


[ 
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name: it afterwards became a conſiderable ten, and 
had its denomination Szaſa from a Saxon colony ſettled 

there; but its preſent inhabitants are Hungarians. 
BERENICE, à port-town of Egypt, which ſtood an- 
- ciently at the bottom of the gulph called the Red "Tea, 

in Attica, on the fide of the preſent Suka, which ſee. 
BEREN TSH, an old ruinous mountain-caſtle of Sza- 


k 


on this fide the Danube, in Lower Hungary. 
BERE-REGIS. See Bee. 1 
BERESOW, a town of Aſiatic Ruſſia, near which in 
' ticular. the famous river Ob forms ſeveral iſles.” +. 7 
BERETHALON, a ſpacious town of Weinland, à diſ- 
_ trict belonging to that called the Royal Territory of the 
Saxons, in Tranſylvania, and kingdom of — 
Here reſides the Lutheran ſuperintendent. Its church 
ſtands on a high rock; and in the neighbourhood i 
roduced a good ſort of wine. 5 . a 
RETTYO), à river belonging to the of Bihar, 
2 the circle on the further ſide of the Theiſs, in Upper 
ungary. 0 f . 2 
BERETZK, a town of a middling largeneſs, belonging 
to the juriſdiction of Kez di, and territory of the Skis 
lians in Tranſylvania, and kingdom of Hungary. From 


- 


Oijtos. * 54 — ju 
BERET ZKO, a town belonging to the diſtrict of Luck, in 
Volhinia, a province of Leſſer Poland, and in the king- 
dom of the latter name. It is ſituated on a little river. 
BEREZA, a ſmall place in the diſtrict of Berezeſk, and 
Lithuanian Ruflia, a ſubdiviſion of the great duchy of 
Lithuania. Here is a chartereuſe. 1 4 ' 
BEREZ OW, one of the circles belonging to Siberia, in 
Aſiatic Ruſſia, It is bounded on the N. by the gulph 
of Waigatz; on the E. by the large bay which goes 
a great way in-land from the Frozen ſea towards the 
S. and under lat. 66 deg. N. divides itſelf into two 
- arms; one of which is called the bay of Obi, and the 
other that of Takowi. Into the former of "theſe falls 
the river Ob, and into the latter the river Tax; from 
both which theſe two branches are denominated; This 
diſtrict was under the Ruſſian dominion'long before the 
other parts of Siberia, the Czar Gabriel having taken 
; 0 A600. mat "07 eee 
BEREZ OW, a place belonging to the laſt- mentioned 
circle of the ſame name. It is ſituated on the river Ob, 
and fortified with palliſadoes. Here the famous Prince 
Menſchikof died an exile in the year 1731. / 
BERFREYSTON, a rectory of Kent, in the gift of St. 
John's college, Oxford i t} a 
BERG, S. Winox. See WIN Nox. 
BERG, a duchy of Weſtphalia, ſo called from its bein 
full of mountains. It is ſituated on the E. ſide of the 
Rhine, oppoſite to the electorate of Cologne; has part 
of that electorate on the 8. which ſeparates it from 
Juliers; the county of Mark on the N. and the duchy 
of Weſtphalia on the E. It is about fifty miles long, 
and twenty broad. It belongs to the houſe of New- 
burg, now Elector Palatine. Here are coal mines, and 
the country abounds with corn; though not ſo fruitful 
as Juliers, being mountainous and woody in the E. 
parts, but more level towards the Rhine. Its princi 
tivers are the Roer, Wiper, Agger, and Sieg, which 
all fall into the Rhine. The inhabitants are much d- 
dicted to trade. The capital and reſidence of the Elec- 
tor Palatine is Duſſeldorf. vil , 
BERGA, — Berginium, a ſmall town of Catalo- 
nia, in Spain. | | 
BERGAMESCO, or BERGAMESE, in Latin Ayer 
Bergamenſis, anciently a port of Gallia Ciſpaduana, and 
a portion of Lombardy, in U Italy. It has been 


| by the Duke of Milan. It is bounded- on the 
N. by the Valteline; on the E. by the Breſciano; and 
on the W. and S. by the Milaneſe. This territory is 
very well watered by ſeveral rivers which, come down 
from the Alps, and which the inhabitants cut into 
many more channels, for fertilizing every part of it. 
Some ſpots however are naturally barten: but that de- 
fect is ſupplied by the induſtry of the inhabitants, who 


| breed great numbers > * e e — = 


koltz circle, and county of Neutra, in the circle lying 


_ this place is the way leading thro' the narrow paſs of 


poſſeſſed by the Venetians ever ſince the year 1428 ; but 
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make he muſt of their wol. And in other parts, par- 
tirularhy ſome valleys, | ns cultivate ſuch vines as 
produce:exceltent:wine; and they have oil, iron-mines, 
nan quarries of mill- tones, which they alſo trade in. 
Tue people ate ingenious} whence their capital Ber- 
gamo isaſtiled La Sottile. But their language is a coarſe 
* Atallan:: and both the men and women have goitres or 
See SAvose 350! N | Fo | 
The ry towards the N. is mountainous and 
=? h; bur fertile about Bergamo. vv 
PE 8 MAE KA IA, a pallifadced borough in the cirel 
of Tabolſkoi, and province of dhe latter name, in Si- 
Aderia. It is ſituated on the river Taxa. It has fifty- 
two houſes, and a ſortreſs made of beams lying on one 
Another, and ſurrounded with a deep ditch. | 
BERGAMO, the capital of the laſt- mentioned Berga- 
meſco, in the Venetian cerritories, at the foot of th 
Alps.) It is a well-fortificd place, -ftanding upon fever 
1a Kae which-are ſour or ſive ſuburbs; and in one 
of them is kept a fair at St. Bartholomew tide, to which 
there is a great reſort of merchants and tradeſmen from 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. It is a place of con- 
ſiderable trafi:, and well ſupplied with neceſſaries for life 
or delight. Between the town and a ſtrong caſtle, up- 
on the higheſt mountain, is a covered way or i 
Ie fraits of its territory are delicious. Biſhop is 
3 1 to: the: Metropolitan of Milan. In the ca- 
thedral, which is a-handſorne ſtructure, are'twenty-five 
+ bodies of -faiats kept and venerated. The place is fa- 
mous for its twiſted ſilk, and Hes between the Serio on 
tze E. and the Brembo on the W. twenty miles N. W. 
22 im lat. 45 deg. 40 min. N. long. 10 veg, 
s win. E. 10 ea i + * 
RGASE, of BURGAS, à celebrated market-town of 
- Ramania, a province of European Turkey; where is a 
< caravanſera” or public inn, 
RER THEM, a large borough 
:- ri, in Lower Alſace, and government 
© name, now ſubject to France. 
BERGEN, a dioceſe of Norway 


- 


„ 


of the latter 
„not above forty or fifty 
miles long, and omy indudes the juriſdiction! of Ber- 
genhuus, to which ſeven bailiwics, and as magy prio- 
| ries; belong: but it is populous: At preſent here are 
ſoven je quarries, which are all worked. The 
- bailiwics are Hardanger, Sundhord-lehn, Nothord-lehn, 
Sogn, Sundficrd,* vrdfiord; and Sundmor. It is the 
mbit foutherly and moſt weſterly part of Norway, and 
is ſurrounded by the ſea on the 8. 8, W. W. and N. 
It is bounded by Drontheim on che N. K. and Agget- 
zurn rr . 
BERGEN, inLatin Berga, ancidntly. Blorginn 
in, in; the dioceſe: of the ſame name 


It is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable trading-place in 
v [It 1 r he | 
. middle of a v and orm of 4 <cirele | 
= —.— the loſs of 10, 000 
impregnable as im 
Fren 


all 


or horſe- oe, round the: ſhore of the bay, which the 
natives call Wang. On the land-fide the town is de- 
fended by high mountains, che principal of which are 
ſeven; ſo that no enemy can approach it, by teafon 
Lf che narrow way. On the ſea-fide the harbour is 
Kuh iently (guarded by ſeveral fortifiextions, "which the 
{Engliſh fleet muſt have experieaced ta their great lol, 
— tar 160g, when; they attempted to carry off 
- hither for ſecurity, and were o | to retire without 
their prize. The harbour is frong'y 
+}. 2 the citadel of Qhriſtianſholin, | 
ouvem, Sverreſborg; the Commun: and caſtle, and on 
tit left ide by fone batteries etected upon Nord nas 
- whictv laſt is reckoned — oy 
/ © Belides, 


on Syndnas is 4 blockbhouſe, 
- citadeb-called Chriſtianſbe 


dun the ſhore, arc of one. |: 


Forinerly here were thirty 
4 in "Ute 


e dad: bestes thoſe is a church in che 
hoſpital of 8. Jurgen, and-a little church in St. 
2 2 


Which vellers have 
of Dachſtein diſ- 


the Bach Eaſt India ſhips, Which had” withdrawn 


| 
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defended on the 
alto by Roth-- | 


4 


4 
1 


£ 
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Phe ſchool for havi 
but it has much declined. The Frederick-feminary is 


other goods | 
factory or countin 


and ſeventeen factories with ſhops alſo 


Bremeners the other fifteen. © They have 
eight halls for the merchants to aſſemble and feaft in. 


town-bailiwic. It is the ſee of a 


to the King of Denmark. Lat. 60 deg. 
BER EN, 


1 — 


4* 


habitants does riot exteed that of its only 
"fame name, which has about 350; and moſt of them 


ñts precimcts are 10,000 acres of 


ERGEN-OP- 
namely, 
I . of Dutch Brabant, in the Netherlan 
% or Bierg- 
aſt- mentioned. Þf kde 
 welk-byilt. This City, though 
by the Spaniards, in the infanc 


merous here and in the neighbour ö 
the ſtaple-town between Lyons and Auvergne. It lies 


: 
: 


chord 
2 
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(James's church-yard. The caſtle is 4 conſiderable 
building. The large cathedral or high-ſchool was 


built in 1554 by Biſhop Petri, and endowed by him, 
the revenues of which haye been ſince augmented: ſo 


that twelve-free ſcholars Are -annually maintained in it. 


on was former}y very numerous, 


alſo worth notice. The town carries on a 


large trade 


in all kinds of fiſh, coarſe goods, hides, ſine furs, tallow, 


fir- timber, and wooden wares. Theſe commoldities 
t hither from the northern countries, and 
exported abroad; in exchange for Which, corn and 
are returned. Ihe Hanſe towns erected 2 
g-houſe here, in which the towns of 
Lubeck, Hamburgh, Roſtock, Deventer, Emden, and 
Bremen, have the greateſt ſſiare. In the ſeventeen edi- 
fices with ware-houſes, are forty-two burghers ſhops, 
3 of which the 
Lubeckers have one, the Hamburghers one, and the 


altogether 


hree ſeveral couneils have been holden here; and the 
place has been five times burnt down, particularly in 
1248, when eleven pariſh-churches were burnt to aſhes. 


The number of its inhabitants amounts to about 


» Bergen has a 
iſhop, under the 
Archbiſhop of Drontheim; and lies 200 miles N. W. 
of Gortenburg, and 340 of Copenhagen. It is ſubject 


5 min. N. 


Jn and beſides the \magiftr; 


long. 6 deg. 21 min. KEK. | 
open town in the middle of the iſle of 
and its capital, in Pomerania, in Germany. 
— vonſiſts only of about 400 houfes, to its 


ſynod twenty - ſeven pariſhes are ſubordinate. North- 
weſt of it are hills and woods; and beyond theſe is a 


lake from which the brook Duven iſſues. It is ſubject 


— — Lat. 54 dey. 15 min. N. long. 14 deg. 2 


min. 


BERGEN), a county of New Jerſey; in North Arnerica. 
„At Nes un Huddor'e vivery and 


fite to New York. 
he number of its in- 
town of the 


It is extremely well-watered! 


Dutch. The town ſtands on the W. point of a neck 
of land, which, with Staten“-iſland, forms a fund. In 
land; as ate the like 


3 TK 


number in the county: 


—— — Les. Bunde In Norway, | 


ZOOM; i. e, the hill en the border, 
of the Tea,” It is # ſtrongly fortified town 
and on the E. 


more of the Scheld. It has a Very fine harbour, de- 


fended on both ſides by tout forts: The houſes are 


— twice in vain 
ney of the republic, parti- 
y by Spinola, who was obliged to dtaw off with 

men; yet was not found to be fo 
ined, fince Count Saxe, in the laſt 
war, took it in a few weeks: It hes twenty 
miles W. of Breda, and the fame N. of Antwerp. Lat. 


cularl 


| 1 deg. 30 min, N. 4 deg. 5 min. E. | 
| BERGERAO, dee BRAIE AC; à town of Up- 
0 80 


per Perigord, belongs uyenne Proper; in the 


PII this name, and Gaſcony, in France. 
It is ſituated in a delightful plain, on the Dordogne, 


and conſiſts ef two ſmall towns; namely, St. Martin 
de Bergerac, and Madelain. Here is a provincial bai- 
liwic. The Protkſtants had formerly fortified this place 


| font Har $f Wop Lewis XIII. making Himſelf maſ- 
ter of it i 1 


621, had it diſmantled. K once drove 4 
— che feformed having been very nu- 
hood? and it is now 


forty miles fm Bourdeaux. Lat: 44 deg. 45 min. N. 
long. 20 min. E 


BERGERDORF, 4 mall town and bailiwie, belonging 
0 bv 0 1 Lower 


axony, Ger- 

It has a cific on Bille, which fiber falls 

che Elbe about eight miles above Hamburgh. It 

ſubject to Lubeck and Hamburgh, which cities Nat 
N . 4 


many. 


- 


B E N 
- 4 Walli alternately, and gartiſon the calle with an 


equal number of ſoldiers each. | 


1 Lord Aber venny. | par gp K 
BERGHOLT, à place in Suffolk, where à year! fa is 
Holden on Wedneſday after St. Swithin's dy, July 15, 


ſor to 


l | q | 
ENG ES, or BERG, with the addition of St. Vinox, | 


or Wynoxberg, # meanby built, but well fortified town 
of Freylandes, in French Flanders, with the two forts 

Lapin and Suiffe, on the tiver Colme. The neigh» 
© "boutitiy country can be laid under water from Port 
- +Suifſe, as Far 'as the canal of [Dutikirk. It is the ſeat 

of a baili wie, n and collection, with an abbey 
© and Jefuits college. 


6 min, N. long. 2 deg. 30 min. E. pare f 
BERGZABERN; a town of Lower Alſace, in Ger- 
2 five miles S. of Landau. Lat. 49 dev. 5 min. 
N. 2 Kut. * 


8 deg. 5 min. E. 

BERINGEL, 1 town belonging to the audience of 
Beja, and province of Alentejo, in Portugal. It con- 
tains 1200 inhabitants, and is the property of the Mar- 
RN TON, Gery of Shropftite;' in the” gift of 

: „à reftory of Shropſhire, in the gift o 
the Univerſity of Cambridge. 55 | 
BERKESZ, a middling town of Kovar diſtrict, belong- 
ing to the circle on the further fide of the Theiſs, in 
- Upper Hungary. Here feveral gentry reſide, not far 
from the foot of the caſtle of Kovyar, ho dic be 
BERKHAMSTEAD, in Hertfordſhire, where fairs 
are apmually kept on Shrove-Monday, and Whitſun- 
- Manday, for cattle and St. Jamts's Bay, July 25, for 
BERKHEIM , a bafliwie belonging to the cdunty of 
Kappolſtein, in Upper Alface, and government of the 
latter name, now ſubject to France. Of the ſatne 
name is 4 fmall town, from which, as far'as Gemar, 
- 4 dry ditch is thrown up, dividing Upper und Lower 
BERKLEY, or BARKLEY, a bordugh 6f Gleuctfitr- 
" ſhire, . and the largeſt pariſh in it; effet having 

thirty pariſhes dependent on this manor,” Near this 
Place is the caſtle of Berkley, belonging wo the Earl of 
. © this name, where King Edward II. was kept priſoner. 
It is, rather ancient than healthy, lying low, ànd near 
the Severn. © The church id Se & buiſdi 1 
u chapel, which is the 'Vuryinp-place of che Berkley 
family, and a hay tower. The” vicarape is in the 
gift of the Earl. Its weekly market is on . 

and atinual fairs are kept here on =, and July 20. 


"WI 15 mites from Glouceſter, and 111 from Lon- | 
bas,” "7 $2299 eee | | 
BERKL.EY, 3 county lying N. of that of Colleton, in 
Carolina, North Abbe Its northern parts are not 


3 but the ſbuthern are thick of plantations, on 
* account of the two great Long: Cooper and Ashley, 
— ſmaller ſtreams. Off the coaſt are ſeveral 
mes, * 20a 

BERKS, or BERKSHIRE, one of the moſt àgrecably 
and fruitful counties of England. It is boutided by 
Ham on che 8. Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhife on 
the W. by the Thames on the N. which divides it 
from the ſhires of Buckingham and Oxford; and by 
Middleſex and Surry on the E. It is thirty-nine miles 
long, and twenty- nine broad; containing 527,000 
| acres, 140 pariſhes, and 11 towns and bor Rs. It 
| ſends nine members to patliament, of which two * 
Knights of the ſhire"; and eit gives tide of Earl tb a 
dranch 6f the Howard family. Its afchdeacdnty is in 

1 Biſhop of Safiibuf ry. 
BERKWAY;" See ARK W aer. 
BERLANGA, or VEREANGA, the e place of 
a ay belonging to Old Caftile in Spain. 

BERLIN, the capital wo he marquiſate of Brandenburg, 
in Germany, and the ufdal teljdence of the Electot, now 
_ King of Prua. It ſtands on the batiks of the Spree, in 
. x ſandy foil,” amidft woot" and marſhes; yet it is en- 
_ compaſſeq' with fruitfüf gardens” and vineyards. The 
can Is from Berlin to the Havel, the Oder on the E. 
aud from thence to the Elbe on the W. not only ſtock it 


* 


% 


t lies about a mile from Fort N. 
Francois, eight miles S. of Dunkirk. Lat. 50 deg. 


ie, With | 


B E R 
With fth, but make it à good trading town; 'for theſe 
open a communication, b dall vel, from Sileſia 
e mouth of the Elbe, and with the Baltic ſea and Ger- 
man ocean. It is a large well-built 8. the ſtreets are 
ſpacious and heat. The town is divided intg five wards, 
excluſtye of karge ſuburbs, The wards. are ſeparated by 


other public Work-houfes. Neat the e 

e, is a manufactoty of gold Aude 
ver lace. ' Facing the caſtle or King's palace is the quay, 
The ſuburbs are generally buile, of timber, but well 


many buildings erecteg in ſeveral parts gf it, by the 
Elector William we reat, 2 A's » N 
"Ihe 


D 


-  try-ſeats belonging 18 the King. 
hood of Berlin, P 


where his preſent Poet, molly reſides; but for three 


or four years, pat he | 
in the field, beating his numerous enemies Wherever he 
an meet them, Bein ies fAfty miles W. of Frank- 
fort, on the Oder, and ninety N. of Die ll. Lats 


O, or VERMETO, à ſmall place af Biſcay 
| Propet, 4 {ſubdiviſion of the province of the fo 


nate, in Spain. It has a good harbour on the Me- 


BERMUDAS, of Senne Hundt; the fornier js fo cal. 
led from a Spaniard of hat name, who diſcoyered 
= them in 155 : and the latter from Six George Som- 
mers; Who, jp 1609, found them deſerted, and ever 
very dealt tne, Ti the Act 
"very mall iſlands, in the Atlantic ocean, and a pret 
VVV 
ond to de 400 an not containin my 1 
n ch of A be⸗ 
| Wa ed With rocks, "as W. er 51 who 


ib rims gers, Though the Air is clear and le- 


* 


— 8 ** 


boaſt of an extraordinary fertility. Their beſt produc- 
tion was cedar ; Which is ſtill 16, though conſidere 


| Tiwigiſhet in quantity, Art eat e 
The principal, ind indeed only buſineſs of theſe lands, 


is in ſoltiety, In building and navigating light flaps ar d 


bripantines made of their cedar, Which they mo 4 
ph in the trade between Notth America ad the Went 
dies, Theſe veſſels ate as remarkable for their ſwift 

augen the wood of which they are built is for its 
bard ad durable quali 1 They export nothing from 
. thimfelyes, but ſome white ſtone to the Welt Indies, 
and ſome of their garden-vegetables. To England 


3 


they ſend nothing. Formerly they made a good deal 


of money of a ſort of women's hats of Palmeto-leay 
while the faſhion laſted ;' but this and the trade are gone 
together.” Their whites are reckoned to be about 5000, 
The blacks which they breed are the beſt, in America, 
© beihg as ſerviceably as the whites in their navigation, 
The inhabitants of the Bermudas are poor, but healt y. 
being. contented, and remarkably. chearful. ey 
©" abound with fleſh, fiſh, fowl, and garden - productions. 
Here the famous Dean Berkley, afterwards Biſhop of 
| Cloyne, intended to have founded an univerſity ſor the 
ulſe of the Indians; but the Captain of the ſhip. avi 
through, miſtake, carried him to New England, — 
_ proje was N Wannen aa 5 
Tue prineip the Bermudas are St. George, 
David, e Long, Bird, « _ — 
Non-ſuch; and the capital 6f Lis. vn of 


town, 


ollefled. by us. They are a cluſter of * 


rene, and the Climate healthy, yet the foil could, neyer 
aft of an gay» 1 


d. C 
| | th 
George, Theſe iſlands lis 500 miles E. of | = 


BER 2 R 
town» . North. Fare inz, Lat; 32 deg: 30 min. N. | BERNAY) in Latin Bernacum, a town belonging to the 
long: 65 deg. 0 min. W | territory of Ouche and Upper Normandy, in the go- 
BERN, or BEARNE, the moſt fr tful, 2 by -.. vernment of the latter name, in France. It is ſituateg 
„ much. the largeſt, of all the Swiſs cantons. It is on the rivulet Charentonne, is the principal place of 
* bounded on the N. by Solothurn, and a part of the bi- an election, the ſeat of a viſcounty, and ſalt- magazine: 
* 4 of Balil ; on dhe E. by Lucerne and Under wald; Here are two patriſhes,, a college, and à rich Benedic- 
on the S. by Valais or Wallifland, and the lake of Ge- tine abbey, with ſeveral convents. 
nevaz and on the W. by the Franche Comte and | BERNBURG, a fortified town of Anhalt, belonging to 
_ . coufity of Neufchatel, It runs almoſt the whole length | * the circle of Upper Saxony, in Germany. It is ſitua. 
. of Switzerland, its territories extending from Geneva | ted on the Sala, twenty miles N. E. of Id. Lat. 


*. 


* 


. 
— 


oy 


I 
very near the Rhine. Its dimenſions. are variouſly | 51 deg. 50 min. N. long. 12 deg. 20 min. E. 
k given, and divided into two J. e parts; one called BERNGASTLE, a 4 Triers, belonging 
de German country, from Morat to the Rhine; the | to the Lower Rhine, in Germany. It lies on the Me 

Fla the French country, New Conqueſt, or Country 1 fele, and is enriched by making of wine. 

© of Vaux, from Morat to Geneva. It is divided into BERNDT, à bailiwic in Struxdorfsharde, belon ing 
* bailiwics, governed by bailiffs from the great council of | to the juriſdiction of the chapter of Sleſwick, in Den- 
wt, oo r | 


Since the accommodation. with the cantons, after | PERNERA, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, two 
0 whe war in 1712, Bern bas a ſhare in the en of miles in cucuit. The Tour gives us two of this name; 
Tut Wy Satgantz, Rhinthal, and the other lf of the one two miles, and the other four in length, and 
ton is lodged +n-the above - mentioned great council, 


fe, who by turns preſides 


© hours: theſe are all militia. The Janguag 
country is a_coarſe German; but all perſons of 


tinction ſpeak French: that of the Pais de Vaud hs | 
2 0 yard, _ The college for 
the 3 555 U is at * and 21 of ＋ Pais 
. aud at Lauſanne; and both are ſupported by the 


u corrupted French, or Savo 


ates of Bern. The air rus, 120: the canton 
in general is, moiſt. The country produces barley, rye, 
\ oats, &c. but is too cold for wheat. The peaſants are 
generally rich, eſpecially on the German fide, and-all 
well- armed. a 4 get a — deal of money by breed- 
ing horſes. They are furniſhed with a light, wi 
1 vott white and 25 from the na kk | ng which 
they tegale themſelves much. Though the Mens of 
che ſtate are rich, yet the public is poor: and tho” they 
could oppoſe a Coden invaſion; yet their unkindly foil 
70 requires ſuch a number of hands to cultivate it, that 
. could not ſpare any for along war. See Bzarye. 
RN, in Latin Berna, the capital of the laſt-mentioned 
"Swiſs canton. It is 2 longs ut not very large, city, 
"nearly in the middle of the canton, on a long penin- 
ola, wathed'on three ſides by the Aar. The houſes are 
" miofily of white free-ſtone, with piazzas. On the E. fide 
of the town is a-ſtone-bridge. Beſides the great church, 
"- here are four other churches, and a college, which has 
bred ſeveral great men, with a numerous library. Both 
in town wrt ntry are public ies, well - ſtored 
wich corn. The enal is one of the beſt furniſhed in 
> Switzerland. The trade of Bern is not at preſent con- 
- "fiderable. The adjacent country is agreeable for 
a league round: and the Aar, which is navigable from 
Bern to the Rhine, has ſeveral windings about this 


: Ten dangerous in ſome places, by reaſon of 
© hi | 


rocks, and the rapidity of its ſtream, which 
« hinders the nayigation up. Bern lies forty miles 8. 
of — Lat. 47 deg. 5 min. N. long. 7 deg. 20 
r. 


BERN, a town of Bohemia, ſubject to the houſe of Au- 


ſttria, and fifteen miles W. o Prague. Lat. 50 deg. 11 


2 min. N. long. 14 deg. min. e ä 
BERNARD, St. the cap! il of Cominges, and in the 
upper divion of it, belonging to Lower At ac, in 
the government of Guyenne and Gaſcony, in France. 
{Tt is but # ſmall place, lying high on the Garonne. 
Its Biſhop is under the Metropolitan of Auch, has a 
-* Jioceſe of 200 pariſhes, part of which is in the province 
of Languedoc; for which reaſon this prelate is one of 
* "its ſtates. His revenue is 28,000 livres per annum; and 
de pays à fax of 5000 florins to the court of Rome. 

+ this neighbourhood formerly lay the city of Lugdunum 
- ©C5nvenarum, | a 


BERNARD-CASTLE, commonly BARNYCASTLE, 


"©" NARD-CASTLE, ©» 


6 ** 


2 market- town in the biſhopric of Durham. See Ban- 


maps, abounding in fiſh and fowl; the latter are pre- 
ſerved with ſea · ware aſhes, and put up in ſkins. Stran- 
gers who reſort hither from the northern iſles are 
(uch is their hoſpitality) diſpoſed of- by putting only 
one in each family. 
in climbing the rocks for the ſea - fow il their eggs. 
It is the property of Macneil of Barra, who nomi- 
nates. both huſbands and wives for the natives, giving 

a bottle of whiſky or ſtrong. waters beſides. for the 
wedding, and furniſhing them with cattle and . bread, 
when any of th want | 
1 oy when grown old, and paſt their labour. 7 

n 


is a noble wood of yew. Here is a ff 
called Lochbruiſt, where many 
BERNERIE, a borough and ſmall ſea- port, on the Eng- 
liſh Channel, in the biſhopric of | 
_ Britanyy belonging to the government of the latter name, 
In France, "The inbabithts live principally by catch- 
JJ. ..- 5 7 fe os + HE 
BERQWARA, a ſeat of Smoland, in Eaſt-Gothland, a 
Mrs of Sweden. Dahlberg bas a view of it in his 


uecia. el ele nid nt 7 Kt. 
ERRE, a town belonging to the provincial bailiwic of 
Aix and Lo 6 | | 
ter name, in France. It is ſituated on a ſalt Jake, com- 
munieating with the ſea; which is about five miles Jong, 
three broad | 
navigable throughout. Here they make fine ſalt, and 


ERRY, 


Its extent from W. to E. is between twenty-ſeven and 
twenty-eight French leagues, and from S8. to N. be- 


_ temperate, and its ſoil produces wheat, 18 and wine; 
Which laſt | at | 
Lavernuſſe, is nothing inferior to that of Burgundy :- it 


© ocre, for {melting metals and dyeing, which is a mineral 
, rarely tobe 221, i in France., X 

county they make large quantities of thick woollen- 
' cloth, called Draps de Berry. | | 
Loire, Creuſe, Cher, the t and Little Saubre, the 


into the Great Saubre; the Indre, which has its ſource in 
this province, is navigable near Chatillon, and diſcharges 
. itſelf into the Loire, the Orron, which iſſues from ſome 
lakes in Bourbonnois, and with the Aurette and Mou- 
len, runs into he Eure. Thislaſt, ocherwile called Nen 


the ſame in breadth; both fruitful in- corn and graſs, 
Bernera is Arn miles W. of Tyree, ſix S. of Har- 


ries, and eighty S. W. of Skie; hut not marked in our 


he natives are very dexterous 


em are in want of either, particu- 


and on it 
| -water lake, 
land and ſea fow] build. 


Popiſh times Bernera was a ſanctus 


antes and. Upper 


- 


Provence, in the government of the lat- 


„ from four to fourteen fathoms deep, and 


in| uantities ; but the air is unhealthy: 
callgd from the Cubi Bituriges, -a nation of 

the Celts, in Latin Ducatus {0 ay ing is one of the 
governments of France, being. bounded, on. the S. by 
rbonnois and Marche, on the W. by, 8 on 

the N. by Orleannois, and towards the E. by Nivernois. 


tween thirty-five and thirty-ſix. The air of Berry is 


. 


„in ſome places, as Sancere, St, Satur, and 
has alſo a great quantity of prett fruit, and excel- 
lent paſtures ; Tſe ently 7 of cattle in 
this province are conſiderable, eſpecially of ſheep, which 
ield fine wool; likewiſe a great deal of hemp and flax. 
the pariſh ; of St. Hilaire, near Vierzon, they find 


t Bourges is a mi- 
ſpring, and near it are ſtone-quarries. In this 


Its capital rivers are the 


Merre, which, riling three miles above Aubigny, falls 


B E R 
has its riſe near Neronde, and falls into che Cher. 


In the neighbourhood of the little town of Linieres 
is the lake Villiers, which is about ſeven or eight 


leagues in circuit. his country had formerly its own | - 


arts, who ſtyled themſelves counts of Bourges, 
ts . ; but in time it became ahnexed 

| to the crown, ſo that the uſe and profits, only of this 
rovince, have ſeveral times ſince been granted to 
Princes or Princeſſes of the blood royal, with the title 


of a duchy, but never abſolutely alienated: It is ſub- 


ect to the parliament of Paris, but under its own laws: 
It has a Governor, a Lieutenant-general, and two 
Deputy-governors, though here is but one archbiſhop- 
ric, and no Epiſcopal ſee, yet in the dioceſe are thirty- 
four collegiate churches, nine archdeaconries, twenty 
- archprieſthoods, about goo pariſhes, . and thirty-hve 
- abbeys. Berry is ſubdivided into Upper and Lower : 
the former lies towards the N. E. from Cher to the 
Loire; and the latter between the Cher and the 
Creuſe, towards the 8. W. The capital is Bour- 


MRRY-POINT, a cape at the entratice of Torbay, in 


- Devonſhire. _ | | 5 

BERSELLO, or BRESSELLO, anciently Brixillum, a 
colony of Gallia Ciſpadana; a ſmall city of Reggio, 
2 ſubdiviſion of the Modeneſe, in Upper Italy. It 


ſtands near the Po, and is defended by a good citadel. | 


In 1702 Prince Eugene took it, and the. year follow- 
ing it was retaken by the Duke of Vendoſme; but re- 
ſtored by the peace of Utrecht to the Duke of Mantua 
who held it as a fief. It is now ſubject to Modena, an 

lies fourteen miles N. E. of Parma. Lat. 44 deg. 40 
min. N. long. 11 deg. 6 min. E. | IF 
BERSCH, or BARSCH, county of, à ſubdivifion of the 

circle on this ſide the Danube, in Lower Hungary, It 

is about ſeven, miles long, and between two and three 
broad. Phong its mountains, thoſe of Cremnitz are 
rich in gold. Its capital rivers are the Gran, Nitra, 
and Sitva or Zitawa. It not only affords mineral 
ſprings, as thoſe of Bukovi and Ebedetz, but alſo'warm 
baths, the moſt celebrated in all Hungary; namely, 
the Glaſhut or Sklenni bath, and that of Eiſenbach or 

* Wihni. This county produces excellent wine and 
good corn in the plains. The gold mines of Ctemnitz 
and Konigſberg have not for ſome time paſt yielded fo 
much as formerly. The cattle in the mout;tainous 
rts are poor and ſmall, though they breed great num- 

rs of ſheep; yet in the plains theſe are not confide- 
rable. The inhabitants are Hungarians, Bohemians, 


| Slavi, and Germans. This — the fol- 


lowing diftrits, .Ofzlani, Levi, 


Verebel 


if-topoltſan, and 


BERSENBURG, O-BARSCH, or TEKOU, 4 quite 


inconſiderable_town of the Jaſt-mentioned' county, in 
Hungary, ſo denominated from the ſecond namę. It 
ſtands on the river Gran, which frequently lays the ad- 
jlacent plains under water. 5" 
RTEESGADEN, or BERCHTOLSGADEN, 'an 
abbey in the very heart of the archbiſhoprie of Saltz- 
burg, in the circle of Bavaria, in Germany. Its abbot 


or provoſt is a Prince of the empire, whoſe territory is | 


fourteen, miles long, and as many broad. His revenue 
is reckoned to be 10,009, crowns a year. The town 
of the ſame name belonging to him lies fifteen miles 8. 
-þ 5 and furniſhes the neighbourhood with 

re of ſalt. 


BERTINORO, or BRITTONORO, in Latin Forum 


Vrtarinsum, a {mall city of Romagna, in the ecel&h- | 
aſtical ſtate, and middle diviſion of Italy. It ftands on 


a hill ſurrounded with vines, and near” the little river 
Bedeſa. It has a ſtout caſtle. Its Biſhop is under the 
metropolitan of Ravenna. It abounds in oil of oltves, 
wine, and water, enjoying a clear air, as well as a 

I of the Adriatic, che coaſts of Dalmatia and 
-roatian, the territories of Venice, and of this pro- 
vince, It belongs to the Pope, and lies five miles E. 

ma Forli, and ſeven W. of Ceſena;: 17850 07 
RTRAND, a city. of Gaſcony in France. It is ſitu- 

ated on the Salat, a river that falls into the Garonne, 

35 miles S. of Auch. Buſching does not mention it, 

N our maps diſtinguiſh it as a city not far from St. 


iſier. Lat. min. N. long. 20 min. E. 
No VI r N long. 30 min. E 


F 
BERVEV, or INNERBERVEY, a royal burgh, made 
ſo by King Alexander III. It lies on the coaſt and 
German ocean, upon the river Don, in the ſhire of 
Kincardin or Mearns, in Scotland. It is one of the 
diſtrict of boroughs, which, alternately with Montroſe, 
Aberdeen, Brechin, and Aberbrothock, ſends a mem- 
ber to the Britiſh parliament. It is indeeed decayed, 
and ſituated twenty-two miles 8. W. of Aberdeen, and 
— y N. E. of Edinburgh. | 
BERUM, or BARUM, Oft and Weſt, a diſtrict of Ag- 
gers-herred, in the dioceſe of Chriſtiana or Aggerbuuss 
in Norway. Of the ſame name in this diſtrict is a 
very old and excellent iron-mine, which is in good 
- condition. 5 
BERWALD, a ſmall town belonging to the duchy of 
2 in the palatinate of Cracow, in Little . 
land. $ | 
BERWICK, or BARWICE, upon Tweed, an old frontier 
ton, being a county and town of itſelf; as in all royal 
proclamations, &c. it is diſtinctly mentioned after England 
and Wales. Though on the N. fide of the Tweed, it 
is generally included in Northumherland. It was long 
the bone of contention between England and Scot- 
land, and often poſſeſſed alternately by each; till Tho- 
mas Stanley, with great loſs, reduced it to the obedi- 
ence of Edward IV. from which time it has been poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Engliſh without diſturbance. It is a large, 
populous, and fortified mayor-town, with a garriſon jn 
it, but not ſo much minded fince the union of bot 
kingdoms. Its language, manners, and laws, are a 
mixture of the Engliſh and Scottiſh, At its market; 
which is held every Wedneſday and Saturday, corn, ſal- 
mon, and almoſt every, other. kind of proviſions, are 
fold cheap. It has handſome ſtreets and houſes, a fine 
82 — and other public buildings, with a 
ately ſtone- bridge of ſixteen arches over the Tweed, 
joining, as it were, the two kingdoms, and leading to 
a fuburb called Tweed-mouth. At the N. W. ng 0 
the town is another Wurb called Caftle-gate. Here 
is a noble fiſhery of ſalmon, being the fiſh which are 
carried by land to Shields to be pickled, and then ſent 
in kitts to London, where they are cried about as 
+ {Newcaſtle falmon. In Berwick. is alſo a conſiderable 
manufacture of fine ſtockings, ' and a charity-ſchool. 
It gave title of Duke to om of James II.'s natural ſons 
buy Mrs. Churchill, till he was attainted, and about 
- twenty years 20 ſhot by a cannon-ball, as he was re- 
'* connoitering ; Kiell, in, Alſace. The harbour” of 
* Berwick is but mean, and the navi ation cannot be car- 
ried far up, the bridge being within a mile and a half 
 - of a bar at the river's mouth, though the tide flows four 
miles above the town. The bar is likewiſe ſo high as 
do admit no ſhips that draw above twelve feet water; 
nor is there any good riding in the offing near the bar: 
"for the ſhore is ſteep and rocky, and the cliffs high; 
ſoo that if a ſhip riding before Berwick ſhould be driven 
from her anchors, her only refuge is, if the wind de at 
8. to make for the Edinburgh-firth, but if from the N. 
to run into IO, At Berwick is held an an- 
- nual fair on Friday in Trinity week, for black cattle 
and horſes. Its N is in the gift of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and lies 52 miles N. W. of Newcaftte upon Tyne; 
and 300 N. of London. Lat. 55 deg. 40 min. N. long. 
ö deg. 40 min. W. 4 5 1 A 
Wi „North, a ſmall market-town. of Hadding- 
tonſhire, or Eaſt Lothian, in Scotland. It is a diſtric 
"of raya burghs, which, alternately. with Jedburgh, 
i — ngton, Dunbar, and Lauder, ſends a member to 
the Britiff parliament. It has a harbour, mole, or pier, 
at the entrance of the firth of Forth, for ſecuring ſuch 
| ''veſſths Al cotne hither to load, ſalt and other goods. In 
the nei kBourhood is a handſome ſeat of the Dalrymples, . 
| © defcendaiits of the Earl of Stair. It is noted for good 
malt- liquor, according to the rate of this country, and 
lies ſeventeen miles E, of Edinburgh. Lat. 56 degs! 5 
win. N. Tong. 2 deg. 27 min. WMW. n 
ERWICKSHIRE, one of the counties of Scotland, 
and, as bordering on England, called the Merſe or 
March. See Mtrss. _... vw | 


RYW, . a vicarage of at omeryſhire, & in 
Wales, in the ff of the Haber of St. Aſaph. 
h 38 - BERYSLADE, 


& L229 lection, 


S 
BERYSLADE, a pretty ſeat, though low, in Hertford- 


ire, not ſar from St. Faith's well, a fine ſpring at | 


' Ravenſborough : in the moory ground thro? which is cut 


large canals, ſtocked with trouts, ſome of them twenty- | 


two inches long; and the water from hence feeds a large 
canal in the garden ſtored with carp and tench. | 
ERYTE, BERYTUS, now BARUTI, a town of 
Phcenice, a province of Aſiatic Turkey, It is ſituated 
on the coaſt, 8 very flouriſhing, and in a fer- 
tile country. It is ſupplied with plenty of freſh water 
from many neighbouring Ns and a ſmall river 
which runs through it. It has narrow ſtreets, and 
" houſes moſtly mean and ill- built. It was once an Epiſ- 
copal ſee, and the reſidence of the Emirs, who go- 
verned this country. The fourth of which Princes, 
namely, Faccardine, was driven hence by Sultan Mo- 
rat, into the mountains; the ruins of whoſe palace in 
Beryte ſnow him to have been a perſon of | exquiſite 
taſte : not to mention the rudera of other ancient and 
magnificent ſtructures to be ſeen here. Its principal 
commerce, which is ſtill very conſiderable, conſiſts in 
fine tapeſtry, ſilks, camblets, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
inger, pepper, caſſia, rhubarb, and cochineal. e 
E anks abound With mulberry, pine, lime, and other 
trees; alſo gourds, and vaſt quantities of colocynth. 
It lies about eighteen miles from Seyd, the old Si- 


don. Lat. 33 deg. 58 min. N. long. 36 deg. 13 


min. E. | - h | 
ERZETIN, a borough belonging to the county. of 
Gomar, in the circle on this fide the Theiſs, in Up- 
per Hungary. It is ſituated not far from Roſenau, and 
upon the river Sajo, and is noted for the ſeats of the free 
Barons which are here. | 
BESANCON, a bailiwic, and one of the ſubdiviſions of 
the government of the Franche Comte, in France. Of 
the ſame name is the capital of the country. In La- 
tin it is called Viſuntio, Beſontium, or Chryſepolis. It is 
ſituated on the river Doux, which divides it into two 
arts, _ equal, called oF Upper or Old, and the 
wer or New city. It is the ſee of an Archbiſhop, 
who files himſelf a Prince of the empire; has three 
© ſuffragans, namely, the Biſhops of Lauſanne, : Baſil, 
and Bellay: his dioceſe conſiſts wh. pariſhes, with a 
* yearly revenue of 36,000 livres, he pays an aſſeſſ- 
ment of 1023 florins to the court of Rome. | 
Beſancon is the ſeat of a parliament, intendant, col- 
iliwic, provincial-court, mint, . marble-table 
as it is called, foreſt-diſtrict, &c. Until the peace of 
Weſtphalia it was a free Imperial city; but then yielded 
up to Spain, in exchange for Frankendal. Lewis XIV. 


- a Jeſuits-college. Over the river is a bridge 


B E T 
number of inhabitants is but 3133 families. - Wk 
commodiouſly ſituated for man the genius of 
the people does not lie that — e country ly- 
ing round this place, tho partly mountainous and 3 

level, has hardly its equal for pleafantneſs in all Fans 
It produces excellent wines; much more corn than i; 
_—_— for home-conſumption, with great quantities 
At Bedarieux and in the neighbourhoad are m 
dru 5 which are ſent — ; and a 
of Graiſſeſay, all the inhabitants apply thẽmſelves to the 
nail-trade. In this dioceſe are wr Aprons and a 
24 of ſprings. The city of Beſiers lies two miles 
N. of the Mediterranean, and fifteen N. E. of Nar. 
* Lat. 43 deg. 25 min. N. long. 3 deg. 7 


min. E. 
BESIKTASCH, a ſummer-ſeat of the Grand 
near . Conſtantinople, to the weſtward, with a ſeraglio, 
BESIGNANO, in Latin Befidiz, 'a ſmall city of the 
Hither Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples, and lower 
diviſion | of Italy. It has the title of ' a princi ality 
which is in the houſe of San Severino. ſts Bi op is 
immediately dependent on the Pope. It ſtands high, on 
the little river Cotilo, not far above its junction with the 
Grati.. The place is pretty well peopled, and de- 
fended by a citadel; but commanded on all fides by the 
mountains. It lies about fifteen miles W. of Roflano, 
and the ſame from the Tuſcan ſea. Lat. 39 deg. 38 
min. N. long. 17 deg. 5 min. E. 
BESOS, the ancient Betulus, a river of Catalonia, in 
Spain, which falls into the Mediterranean, not far from 
Barcelona. * 41 | 
BESSASTADER, the ſeat of the royal bailif, belong- 
ing to Gullbringu-Syſſel, a ſubdiviſion of the S. quar- 
ter of Iceland, in Norway. Here is an iron-manu- 


one and a fulling-mill. Its lat. is 64 deg. 6 
min. N. OO 


BESSIN, a territory of — bones 6 in the govern- 
ment of the latter name, in France. It is planted with 
_ vaſt numbers of apple- trees, and by the induſtrious in- 
habitants rendered fruitful and profitable. Its principal 
288 | HO" ' 
BESTERTZE, or BISTRITZ, alſo Barros, or Ne- 
ſenſtadt, a royal free-town of Noſnerland, a diſtrict be- 
langing to that called the royal territory of the Saxons, 
Rn Tranſylvania, and kingdom of Hungary. It was 
5 t. in 1206, and is the capital of the Ga, being 
_ ſurrounded with walls, towers, and ditches, where the 
Patres Piarum Scholarum and 


Signior, 


: : : the Reformed have alſo a 
having taken it in 1674, has made it a conſiderable for- 


- refs, which is defended by two citadels. The place 
contains two chapters, eight pariſh-churches, four ab- 
beys, a ſeminary, an univerſity, a Jeſuits- college, twelve 
- * convents, and three hoſpitals : it has five public ſtruc- 

: -qures, and four fountains. . This was the birth-place 
of Cardinal Granville, Archbiſhop of Beſangon, Prime 

- Miniſter of Charles V. and Philip II. infamous for his | 

. cruel adminiſtration in the Low tries. It lies 52 
B miles N, E. of Challons, and 160 8. E. of Paris. Lat. 


4 deg. 26 min. N. long. 6 deg. 10 min. E. 
ak wer | 


gymnaſium. or «cademy. It is fituated on the little 
river Biſtritz, in a very wide and even valley; but has 
neither a healthy air, nor good water. The hills round 
the valley produce wine. The Imperialiſts took the 
town in 1602. It is 85 miles N. W. of Herman- 
ſtadt, and very remarkable for the gold-mines in its 
neighbourhood, Lat. 48 deg- 5 min. N. long. 22 deg. 
aer ens 
BESTEYROS, a little diſtrict of Viſeu, belonging to 
the province of Beira. It contains fifteen pariſhes. 
BETANZ O8, à city of Galicia, a province of Spain. 
It is a ſea - port upon the river Maudeo, which makes 2 
good harbour. It is walled, containing two pariſhes, 


„ 


— Od 


» 2 river in the government of Nivernois, in 
Es, a ſmall river of Dauphiny, in France, which falls 


* 8 


one monaſtery, a nunnery, three hoſpitals, and ten 

into che Dr om. e eee chapels. It is ſuppoſed to be the Flavium Brigantium, 

BESCERTHORPE, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the | where Julius Czfar landed. It lies twenty miles S. 

- - gift of the cr nn. I of Fenol: Lat. 43deg. 15 min. N. long. 8 deg. 50 
BESIERS, a dioceſe and ſubdiviſion of Lower Langue- min. W. | 

doc, in the rament of the latter name, in France. | BETAW, or BET UWE, the general name of the quar- 


Ir is the fruitful part of the province; rar ter of Nimeguen, in the province of Guelderland, in 
trict of Narbonne on the W. n on the 


TH 

| | N.] che United Netherlands. This is the ancient Batavia, 
that of Niſmes on the E. and the ſea on the 8. Of and the ſeat of the Batavi. Part of the Catti, Who, 
the ſame name is a very ancient city belonging to it, 


| quitting their. native country, ſettled firſt here, and af- 
. auciently called in Latin Bliterr@, of Biterræ, a pretty | terwards extended their limits between the Waal and 
large place, upon a hill on the river Orbe, and on the | 


| the Maes. See BaTznBURG. 
 +txoyal'canali It is the ſee of a Biſhop, the ſeat of a Their territoties extended from Rhineberg in Cleves, 
9 le dhon, provincial bailiwic, and provincial court. The to Catwyck on the ſea in Holland, which village ſeems 
" "Biſhop is under the Metropolitan of Narbonne; his to have ſome affinity to the Catti in its name. 
diobeſe comprehends a9 'pariſhes, has a revenue of | | preſent Betewe reaches from Schenkenſchans on the E. 
30, 000 livres per annum, ay = a tax of 2008 | to. Worcum on the W. about forty-nine miles; an 
| Bovina to the court of Rome. 'Belides the cathedral, | 


In its greateſt breadth, between Grave on the Maes and 
herè are three abbeys, one of which is ſecul ized, and Arnheim on the Rhine, isdixteen miles. Ar 
„ : 4GAde 44 1 | 


-- _ 


_—_— 
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| ETHAM, noted for a catara& near it, on the river Ken, 
ſouthward of the village of Levens, and not far from 


Kendal in Weſtmoreland, as there is another water-fall 

at that village. From the latter, which is more north- 

watd, ſounding clear, the inhabitants promiſe them- 
| ſelves fair weather; but from the former doing ſo, they 
expect rain. or miſt. Both fall with a hideous noiſe. 


BETHLEHEM, or BETHLEM, once a famous city of 


Judza, in Afiatic Turkey ; but now reduced to a ſorry 
village. It is fituated on a hill, in a pleaſant and fer- 
tile plain, about fix miles 8. of Jeruſalem... It is ſtill 


much reſorted to by pilgrims, as being the place of 


our Saviour's birth; where is a ſtately temple erected 
by St. Helena, over the manger where the Holy Babe 
lay; the roof of which is cedar, ſupported by four rows 

white marble pillars, ten in each row, and the wall 
faced with the ſame ſtone. Here alſo is the chapel of 
St. Joſeph, our Lord's ſuppoſed father, with another of 
the Holy Innocents. Lat. 31 deg, 30 min. N. long. 


36 deg. 7 min, E, 

BETHLEHEM, or BETHLEM, a town of Brabant, 
in the Auſtrian Netherlands, where the Duke of Ba- 
varia and M. Villeroy encamped, after the forcing of the 
French/ lines by the Duke of Marlborough, who alſo 

encamped here in * after the ſurrender of Louvain, 
being two miles N. of the laſt- mentioned city. Lat. 

i deg. 5 min. N. long. 4 deg, 35 min, E. 

BETH EHEM, an Epiſcopal ſee of Nivernois, a go- 

vernment of France. Its origin, ſays Moll, and adop- 

ted by Buſching, was thus: Upon the expulſian of the 

' Chriſtians out of the Holy Land, Reinier, Biſhop of 
Bethlehem of Paleſtine, followed Guy, Count of Nevers, 

into France. in 1180,: who gave him the borough of 

Pentenor, near Clamecy, beyond the river Yonne, 

with the manor of Cambeuf or Sembert, and ſome 

-other places; which ever ſince have been called the Bi- 

ſhopric of Bethlehem. See CLamecy. 


BETHLEHEM-FALVA, a place belonging to that cal- | 


led the ſeat. of the ten lance-men, in the circle an this 
fide the Theiſs, in Hungary, It was formerly one of 
the titles of the Turzon family. 
BETHLEN, a caſtle on the great Szamos, in the inner 
county of Zolnock, a ſubdiviſion of the ſeven counties 
of Tranſylvania, and kingdom of Hungary. It is for- 
ified with a rampart and towers, giving name to the 
Counts of Bethlen. : 
BETHSORA, or BETHZOR, ſo called from its being 
- ſituated on a rock, a very ſtrong fortreſs of Paleſtine, 
about ſix or ſeven miles 8 of Jeruſalem. King Rebo- 
boam and the Maccabees improved its fortifications 
much; ſo that in their time the place was impregnable. 
It ſtood oppoſite to the ſouthern Idumea, and was a kind 
of key to Judah on that ſide. The village on the top 
of the hill, where ſtood Bethſora, is now called St. 
Philip. Though the adjacent parts be called a wilder- 
neſs ; yet they ſtill produce plenty of corn, wine, and 
alive-trees. * 


BETHUNE, a fort of diſtrict called Advocatie, belong- 


ing to Artois, in the government of the latter name and 

Picardy, in France. Of the ſame denomination is the 
ſeat of the laſt-mentioned diſtræt, and a fortified town 
on the little river Bietre, which is the third city of this 
county. In it is a ſtrong caſtle, The houſes are 


- meanly built, and the ſtreets as meanly paved: but the | 


market- place is a large and fine N Here is made 
an excellent ſort of cheeſe, whic 
neighbouring countries. It is a place of ſome trade, 
and has two annual fairs. Beſides a collegiate-church, 
+ here are two pariſh-churches, two priories, a Jeſuit's 
college, fix convents, and an hoſpital. This fortreſs 
was taken by the allies in 1710 ;. but by the treaty of 
Utrecht delivered up again. It lies thirteen miles N. 


of Arras. Lat. 50 deg. 32 min. N. long. 2 deg. | 
. 50 deg. 3 ng 8. 35 | BEVELAN 


min. E. 
BETISH, or BETISY, a borough in Le Valois, à ſub- 
_ diviſion of the two under-ſtadtholderſhips, belonging to 
the government of the Iſle of France. 
BETLEY, a ſmall market-town of Staffordſhire, lying 
N. W. of Newcaftle under Line, and on the Lorders 
of Cheſhire, It has an annual fair on July 20, for 
cattle. 


BETLIS, or BETILIS, the capital of Aſfyria, pow Curs | 


is fold in all the | 
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diftan, in Aſiatic Turkey. It is the reſidence of a Bey 
or Prince of the Curds; who is the moſt conſiderable 
of them all, being neither ſubject to the Turks nor 
Perſians, as the reſt in ſome meaſure are to one or the 
other. This city is built between two mountains, 
about a cannon-ſhot aſunder. The caſtle is built on a 
third hill, ſteep, cragged, and difficult, to which there 
is a winding path cut through the rock. When come 
to the top, one muſt croſs three draw-bridges before: he 
arrives at the caſtle, and then paſs through three courts 
to the Bey's palace. The city extends itſelf on each 
ſide of the two mountains, from the bottom almoſt to 
the top; and in it are two caravanſeras, one at the foot 
of the hill on which the caſtle ſtands; and the other at the 
further end of the town, ſituated higher; whereas the 
other is ſo low as ſometimes to be filled with water 
which pours down from the neighbouring hills, and 
runs acroſs the town. Both city and caſtle are acceſſi- 
ble only thro? a narrow paſs, which may be defended 
by two men againſt a thouſand. The ey can raiſe 
25,000 horſe, beſides foot; which latter principally con- 
lilt af ſhepherds that live among theſe mountains, and are 
trained to war in caſe of need. So that though his 
territory is ſurrounged by the Turks and Perſians; yet 
both are obliged to keep fair with him, as he can ſtop 
the caravans which go between Aleppo and Tautis, 
the road from the former being within a day's, journey 
of this city, and cut in ſeveral places out of the rock, 
and only enough for a camel. Betlis is an aſy- 
lum for the ſubjects of the neighbouring ſtates, and lies 
about twenty miles from Lake Wan, near the northern 
frontiers of the province, Lat. 37 deg. 30 min, N. 
BET ; 45 deg. 6 min. E. | | _ 

„a military-town in the county of Bodrog, and: 
circle on this fide the Danube, in Re — It 
is ſituated not far from the Theiſs near its influx into the 
Danube, and inhabited by Raſcians, Of the ſame 
name is another town in the county of Turuntal, and 
circle on the further fide of the Theiſs, upon the latter, 
and in Upper Hungary; which ſome include in the 
banat, of 'Temeſwear. Buſching has this, and both the 

BETSTADT, a macket-boropeh and loves 
z a market=boro d large filhing-place 
of Chriſtianſtadt territory, — — * 
South Gothland, Sweden, It is ſituated on a bay. of the 


| . Welſt fea, It is like a little town; and had formerly 


the privileges of one, 
BET TUS, a place in Merionethſhire, in North ,Wales, 
ol marry. 2 2 8 on March 16, June 21 
uguſt 12, ember 16, and Decem 
ee eee eee 
BETUWE. See BETAw, the ancient Batavia. 
BET'TWYS, a place of Carnarvonſhire, in North Wales, 


where fairs are kept annually on May 15, and Decem 


ber 3, for cattle, Of the ſame is a vicarage in Den- 


bighſhire, North Wales, i f ; | 
St Aſaph „„ enen 


N BETZ RKOW, a populous town belongin to the county 


of Trentſchin, and circle on this fide the Danube, in 
Lower Hungary. It is fituated on the Waag, and is 
the property of ſeveral Lords, Its caftle had formerly 
the name of Bolondotz. ' | 
BEVAGNA, anciently Mevania, a ſmall. and. almoſt 
ruinated town of Spoletto, one of the provinces of the 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion. of Italy, It 
ſtands on the river Tinia or Timia, fix miles W. of 
Foligni, and thirteen from the city of Spoletto, . . 
BEVECUM, a town of Brabant, in the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, about ſeven miles 8. of Louyain, where the 
Duke of Marlborough encamped after haying forced 
the French lines in 1705: and hers he reſted alio his 
army after the victory of Ramillies, May 1706, 
Lat. 59 deg. 45 min, E, long. 4 deg. 45 bp 1 
| „North, formerly but one iſland with 
South Beyeland, till ſeparated. by an -inundation in 
1532, cauſed by the waters of the ſea and Scheld 
which ſwallowed up ſeveral villages, It belongs to the 


province of Zealand, in the United Provinceg; has 


now but one town called Cats, and a vill 
Colynſplact. Great part of its N. E. ſide hag o — 

covered from the ſea: but it falls very ſhort of its plea- 

ſantneſs, when it was reckoned the Garde of Zealand. 


EVELAND, 


province of Scania, in 


—— —ů — — 


—— 


— — ———7³»OD— moon 


x" 0 EO OO CO" Soy 


Wolcheren, extending 


_ -» BEVELAND, the town of Borſeten, with the greateſt 


„ eby 
das deen of great note ever fince the time of 


_ . "yenerable Bede: here he built a mon : 


from all manner of toll throughout their domini- 


| : has ſuch a thing. 
2 . | 
_ © Wedneſday for cattle, and the other on Saturday for 


2 perpendicular by an ingenious contrivance of one 
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BEVELAND, 'South, lies S. of the former, and E. of 
| towards Brabant and Flanders. 
It was formerly above ſixty miles in circuit; but is now 
fo much diminiſhed by TI ob = — 
length is but ſeventeen miles, an r ut 
- eipht. the inundation- thentoned: under North 


part of its lordſhip, was ſwallowed up; and Rommerſ- 
wael divided from the reſt, and ruined by fix inunda- 
tions, und by fire. Both the Bevelands lie E. and W. 
ef the Scheld. - | 
BEVERLEY, the principal place in the Eaſt Riding of 
© Yorkſhire. It is fituated at the foot of the Woulds, 


about a mile from the river Hull. It is a large, popu- |- 
| and borough town, governed by a2 


5 


| had formerly a conſiderable: trade, by means of a 
| creek or cut, commonly called Beverley-beck, made 
from the town to the Hull, which falls into the Hum- | 
ber; for the of boats, keels, wherries, hoys, 
&e. to and from Bev r 

ing places contiguous to the beck, for ladin un- 
** lading all ſorts of goods. For the — bf which | 


lous, corporate | 
mayor, &c. and gives title of Marquis to the Duke of 


1 CO SI 


and repairing the ſtaiths, an act of parhament | 


cut 
paſſed in the year 1727: fo that the river is now navi- | 
kept clean, ey 
n 


de Beverley, or St. John, who was A! of 1 
- firſt doctor of divinity in Oxford, and preceptor of the 
where he 
years, and died in it in 721. King Athel- 
I. and moſt of the ſucceeding 
granted Beverley an exemption | 


reſided four 
LE Hen 
Princes of Engl 


ons: from which, and the like priv „Beverley 
- keeps'up its flouriſhing condition. . The ſeſfſions of the 
riding are held here in a fpacious hall called Hall- 
| garth, where is a regiſter for deeds and wills; the 
- only place in and, beſides - Middleſex, which 
town ſends two members to 
has two weekly markets, ' the 'one on 


corn. 7— annual wy” 4 on 3 defore — * 
tine, February 14, 5 y'5, and No- 
venber 16, for horned cattle, — 2 and Ries: one 

of this, namely the Mart, is kept in a ſtreet leading to 
the Minſter- ſtreet, called Londoners- ſtreet. Here is a 
large matket-place and beautiful croſs, where was a 
® one-ſeat called freed-ftoole, to which any criminal re- 

ſorting had full protection, as a modern/inſcription here 

ſhows. In Beverley are ſeven alms-houſes, and legacies 

for two more, beſides a workhouſe. It has a free- 
- ſchool, for the ſcholars of which are appropriated two 
- fellowſhips at St. John's college in Cambridge, and nine 
exhibitions. Here were form four churches, now 

only two, namely the late collegiate church of St. 
John, fill called the Minſter, and St. Mary's. The 
former has been repaired by the liberal contributions 
. of Mr. Moyfer their member, Sir Michael Wharton, 


and others. What is remarkable in this pile, is, that | B 


the north-end wall of the great croſs aiſle, which hung 
over about four feet, has been ſkrewed up to its pro- 


Thornton a joiner of York, By an inſcription dug 


out of à grave here in 1664, it appears that this church | 
„John's reliques found in 


Ton e Neat the 
1197, and again | ear the altar-place is 
— . ſtool of one entire — Here 
are ſeveral monuments of the Piercies, Earl of Nor- 
+ thumberland,'&c. The miniſter's living is in the gift of 
the town. TERS trade of Beverley is in making 

of malt, oatmeal, and tanned leather: 
people maintain themſelves by working bone-lace. 
merly the cloathing trade was great 
town; but Leland fays it was muc 
time: yet it is ſaid not to be inconſiderable now. 
and in the neighbourhood refide feveral 
dran thither by the nities for 


followed in this 
decayed in his 
Here 
ntlemen, 


t the r | 
Or- | 


ing and 
- hunting. About a mile E. of e is a kind of ſpaw, | 
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is a gteat drier, and bathed in is good againſt all ſcor- 
butic and cutaneous eruptions. It lies about 7 miles 
from Hull, 30 E. of Vork, and 150 N. of London. 
Lat. 53 deg. 50 min. N. long. 12 min. VW. 
BEVERSTON, a rectory of Glouceſterſhire, in the giſt 
of the crown, 1 ka | 
BEVIERO di Terra Nova, Il, i. e. The Lake of the New 
Land.» It is fituated in the Val di Noto, belonging to 
the kingdom of Sicily, in Lower Italy. It is a falt-wa- 
ter lake, longer by much than it is broad, and ſaid to 
be upwards of three Italian miles in circuit, and fix 
from the town of Terra Nova. It muſt yield rich pro- 
fits of ſalt, ſince the inhabitants of the 9 — 
place to which it belongs know not how to draw an 
better advantage from it. This lake fo abounds wit 
fiſh, that in ſummer one may kill them with a ſtick 
from the very ſhore : but to; prevent this two men con- 
tinually keep watch in a tower adjacent. Into it 
comes only ſome freſh water, which the town has con- 
veyed from the river Drillo, by means of à channel the 
have cut through a mountain towards the E. and wh 
falls from the clouds. On faſt-days they not only 
ſupply the above-mientibned town, but alſo the other 
neighbouring parts, with fiſh from hence. When the 
lake is ſomething dried up by the ſurmer-heats, its 
ſhores are covered with ſalt: for which reaſon ſome 
take this to be the Lacus Cocanicus mentioned by Pliny. 
BEVIS-MOUNT, apile of earth in form of a cone, riſing 
from a wide foundation, on the banks of the river Itch- 
ing, and about a mile from the town of Southampton, 
in Hampſhire, fu to be a fortification" thrown up 
under a Saxon Lord called Bevis, as renowned here 
as King Arthur in Wales or Cornwall, in order to op- 
poſe the paſſage of the Danes over that river, which is 
not very large, but the tide running up a good way 
into it, forms a kind of bay juſt under this mount; 
which the late Earl of Peterborough converted into a 
wilderneſs, about a quarter of a mile from bis ſeat, 
cutting feveral labyrinths through the' trees 'and bram- 
-- bles it. The mount tertmhates-a-top in a kind of 
fork, like that feigned on Parnaſſus ; and between the 
two ſpires is a parterre adorned with fine” marble tas 
- tues from Italy. It Hes open towards the river. On one 
* fide, declining gradually from the top of one of the 
© -ſpires, is a vineyard expoſed to the 8. and on the other, 
upon the ſummit, is a very fine ſammer-houſe. . 
BEAUVERAY, a ſmall of Autunois, one of the 
- ſubdiviſions belonging to the government of Burgundy, 
in France. It is fituated at the foot of a mountain, 
which ſome take to be the ancient Bibracte. | 
BEWALD, properly-BEENW ALD, i. e. Bee-foreft, in 
the government of Alſace, in France. It is fifteen 
miles long and twelve broad; it is ſituated upon the 
borders of Lower Alfatia, and belongs to the Biſhop of 
Spires. It abounds with all forts of four-footed game 
and wild fowl. © | | 
 BEWCASTLE, a rectory of Cumberland, in the gift of 
the Dean and Chapter of Carliſle, | 
BEWDESERTE, a rectory of Warwickſhire, in the gift 
of the Crown. *© , ? 

LEY, as if Beauhen, i. e. a fine place, being de- 
lightfully fituated on the declivity of a hill, on the W. 
bank of the Severn, over which it has a large ſtone- 
bridge. It is a ſmall borough and market-town of 
Worceſterſhire, governed by a bailiff and recorder, &c. 
It is well ſupplied with corn, malt, leather, and caps 
called Monmouth caps, which laſt the Dutch ſeamen 

It was anciently noted for the foreſt of Wyre in 
its neighbourhood, where ſtood vaſt tall trees, 1000 of 
which about three centuries ago were blown down b 
one tempeſt. Here was a palace called Tickenhal!, 
or rather Ticcenhill, i. e. goats hill, built by King 
Henry VIII. for his fon Prince Arthur, with a fine 
park; both which were deſtroyed in the fury of the 
civil wars. By means of the Severn great f of 
ſalt, iron-ware, glaſs, r c. are put 
on board barges here and at Glouceſter, aboard troughs 
for Briſtol, Brig gewater, and other parts; which ten- 
ders this a thriving place. It has a market for hops 
every Saturday. Its annual faits are on May 4, for 
horned cattle, horſes, cheelc, linen, and r 


denk without any mineral taſte, which, when drank, | 


W _ 


= 


= 
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December vo, for hogs only; and, December 11 for 
the ſame articles as on the fair in May. Bewdley ſends 
but one member to parliament, lies 12 miles N. of 
Worceſter, and 100 N. W. of London. Lat. 52 deg. 
2c mire. N. long. 2 deg. 20 min. W. | 
BEWDSEY. See BAWDSEY. 
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BEW FIELD, a vicarage of Kent, in the gift of the Arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury. | 

BEYHE, or BEG, a river belonging to the banat of Te- 
meſwaer, in the circle on the further fide of the Theiſs, 
in Upper Hungary. It unites itſelf with the Temes. 

BEYXBY, a rechogy of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of the 

Crown. 

BEYXHILL, or BEXHILL, a vicarage of Suſſex, in the 

ift of the Biſhop of Chicheſter, . 

BEZIERS. See BEsSIERS. | 

BEZOUART, a large town of Biſnagar, belonging to 

tte Mogul empire, in Aſia. It is full of Pagods ; and 
in particular one very Jarge, with 120 pillars, and 
frightful figures emboſſed, Alſo another with the like 
figures, the ido] in which fits croſs-legged, with a * 
crown, and four horns on his heal This they 
ſmear with oil and paint, and offer it eatables, which 
maintain ſeveral prieſts and their families, taking them 
away by night. hy 1 who reſort to it for cure, bring 
an offering in the form of the part affęcted, in gold, 
filver, or copper. Others repair to it for reſponſes in 

- ſeveral caſes; which the prieſts frame as they liſt, from 
holes behind, and cannot be perceived, the pagods be- 
ing always kept dark. | 

RI, one of the names of the great riyer Ob, in Aſiatic 

" Ruſſia, See Om or O81. 

BIALA, a little 2 belonging to the general diſtrict or 
bailiwic of Johanneſburg, and circle of Oletzko, in 

the kingdom of Pruſſia, In 1722 it had the privileges 


of a town given it; where is a palace of Prince Radzi- | 


vil's, now a gymnaſium or academy, for the inſtructing 

of youth. It lies twenty miles S. W. of the town of 
Breſeſk. | 

Of the ſame name, or Bialla, is a little town belong- 

ing to Prince Radziyil, in the diſtrict of Breſeſk and 

oleflia, in Lithuanian Ruſſia, and great ducby of the 


rmer name. 


BIALACERKIEW, a town in the palatinate of Kiow, | 
_ a ſubdiviſion of Little Poland, in the kingdom of the 
latter name. Here the Tartars ſuſtained a great defeat 


in the year 1626. It lies about forty miles S. of Kiow. 
MALLA. See BIALA. | 
BIALYKAMIEN, a ſmall place of Lemberg diſtrict, and 
latinate of that name, belonging to Red Ruffia, in 
Little Poland. Here riſes the river Bug. | f 
BIALYSTOCK, a town of Podlachia, one of the ſubdi- 
viſions of Little Poland, in the kingdom of the latter 
name. It is divided into the old and new town. It 
was almoſt entirely burnt down in 1753. In the new 
town is a fine ſeat, with a well-ordered garden, be- 


longing to Count Branicki. It may be called the Ver- 


failles of Poland. Þ _. 
BIANA, a town of Agra or Indoſtan Proper, and empire 
of the Mogul, in Aſia. Near it is a royal palace with 
fine gardens, in the road to Agra, diyers ſeraglios, a 

long market- place, but ill-peopled. : | 
| Before King Eckbar rujned it, this was a large fair 
city, che capital of the Pagan Kings; and ſtill it gives 
name to the neighbouring parts for fifty miles. Here is 
found the beſt indigo in the country, and at Scanderbad, 
about thirty miles eaſtward, W : 
BIANCO, a little place of the. Riviera di ponente, or 
weſtern part of the Genoeſe dominions on the conti- 
nent, and upper diviſion of Italy. Of the ſame name 
is another ſmall place in the Further Calabria, a ſubdi- 
viſion of the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy, 
Theſe two Buſching makes mention of, and Moll has 
a town called Bianza, and placed under Montſerrat ; 
though but a borough, continues the author, it is con- 
ſiderably large, rich, and well-peopled, and ſituated 
on the confines of the lordſhip of Vercelli; but it ap- 
Wr where in our maps. | | 
conſiderable quantities of very fine honey. 
BIARNAFLAG, "mountains | 
Ne 26. 


alencia in Spain, where are | 


one of three mountains in the diſtrict | 


: 
i 
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of Thiing, and northern quarter of Iceland, belong- 
ing to Norway, It was on fire the 19th of Apry 


1725. 

BIBERAC, or BIBRACH, i. e. the riyer of otters, from 
the multitude of thoſe animals near it, is an imperial wal- 
led town of Suabia in Germany, governed 'by its own 
magiſtrates, half Proteſtants and half Papiſts. It ſtands 

in a fruitful valley, ſurrounded with hills, pleafant fields, 
gardens, and meadows, Here the ſtates of the circle 
meet. It has plenty of timber from the neighbouring 


woods, and fiſh from the Ruſs, on which it ſtands. 


The bottom in the lower part e by. 


that they are obliged to build upon wooden piles ; 


and though their water may very likely be tolerabl 
ſweet, yet how ſhould the air healthy, ag Mol 
would make us believe? In this territory is a natural 
hot bath, which, if drank warmed in ſpring, is reckoned 
good againſt cutaneous diſorders. Here alſo is accomo- 
ation for bathing, * The town 'has a conſideradle 
trade in fuſtiaps, the weayers being the moſt numeroug 
of all the companies. Here is an hoſpital for decay 
citizens, and ſome Latin ſchools. It ſuffered much in 
the civil wars of Germany, having been t:.ken by Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, and in 1702 by the Duke cf Bavaria 
who ſoon quitted it, Here M 
that Elector with the French reinforcement but nine 
days before the memorable _ of Hochſtadt. It lies 
twenty miles S. W. of Ulm. Lat. 48 deg. 12 min. N. 
long. 9 deg. 30 min. E. | * : 
BIBERS URG, one of the fiye fortreſſes near the five 
royal free-towns, in the county of Preſburg, and circle 
on this fie the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It ſtands 
on a high hill of the Carpathian mountains, and be: 
longs to Count Palfi. To its juriſdiction belong a 
caſtle, four towns, and thirteen boroughs, or large vil- 
lages. Near this place a bloody battle, was fought be- 
tween the Imperialiſts and Hungarian malecontents; 
fifteen miles N. of Preſburg, Lat. 48 deg. 35 min. N: 


long. 17 deg. 30 min (E. 
BIBENA, a borough of the province of Florence, it 
the grand duchy of Tuſcany, and middle diyifion 4 


Italy, 
BIBIGNE, a little place of Zara county, belonging to the 
continent of Venetian Dalmatia, inthe 
BIBRACH, See B1nzp ac. . if 
BIBV, a royal domain of Nikoping territory, belonging to 
Sudermania in Sweden Proper. 1 
BICESTER, or BURCES TER, an indifferent ſtragglin 
town of Ploughly hundred in Oxfordſhire; It once had 
a monaſtery : it is famous for its beer, and remarkable 
for having had a Roman caſtrum on the W. fide of i 
called Aldcheſter, long ſince paſſed over by the plough, 
which has turned up ſeveral coins and other antiques j 
and is undoubtedly the Majma of Ravennas, It 15 a 
little E. of Dedingtcn : and has an annual fair on Au- 
uſt 8 for tanned leather and horſes. C 
ICH R, a ſmall, but fortified town, which, according 
to Moll, ſome place in the county of Czongrad, and 
others in that of Kalo, in Upper Hungary. It has a 


B 


bridge over the river Kalo, fix miles N. of Great Was; 
radin. This Buſching has under Bihar, which, fays 


he, is a very old þorough, in the county of the ſame 
name, and circle on the 


r ſide of the Theiſs, in 


* 


BICKER, a vicarage of Lincolgſhire, in the gift of the 


Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. 
BICO CA, a village of the Milaneſe, which is a ſubdivi- 


ſion of the duchy of Milan, in Upper Italy. Here 


the French were defeated by the Imperialiſts in the year 


1522. | Fa 
BICKNOR, a reftory of Kent, in the gift of the 


Crown. 


BICKNOR WALLICA; a reQtory of Herefardſhire, in 


the gift of the Crown. 


BICTON, formerly Bicheton, a place in Devonſhire, be- 
longing to Lord R 


to keep the priſon for this county, it having deſcended ' 
to him by marriage, from one Janitor, which denotes - 
the nature of the ſervice, It lies not far from Exeter. 
BIDACHE, a principality” of Labourd, belonging to 
Gaſcony, in the goyernment of the latter name and 
» ; * * . * 3 T * . ; Gupenne, 


arſhal Tallard joined 


Hungarian Illyria. 


olle; by the tenure of which he is 


th — — — — 
_ 4 
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Guyenne, in France; at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the 
houſe of Grammont. | 
BIDASSOA, or VIDASSO, a river near Fuent-Arabia, 
belonging to Biſcay, in Spain. It is very broad, and is 
the boundary here between Spain and France. By 


- virtue of a treaty concluded between Ferdinand the | 


Catholic and Lewis XII. it belongs in common to both 
crowns, travellers paying the fare on this ferry to each 

on their reſpective ſides. TN 2 

BIDBURG, a little old town belonging to the duchy of 


Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, and Anto- 


ninus's Bedæ Vicus. It is ſituated on a ſmall hill, in a 
fine and fruitful plain, and the chief place of a lord- 
' ſhip, under whoſe juriſdiction are thirty-three villages. 
Here are two pariſh-churches, with a nunnery. It lies 

on the borders of Luxemburg, and electorate of Treves, 

to which it is ſubject in ſpiritual matters. 


BIDDENDEN, a place in Kent, where an annual fair is 


kept, October 28, for cattle and horſes. Its rectory is 
in the gift of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 2 
BIDEFORD, i. e. by the ford, a clean well-built town 
of Devonſhire, on the Towbridge, governed by a 
mayor, and near Barnſtable-bay. It is a ſea-port, 
has a fine ſtone- bridge of twenty-four arches (but a 
ſhip of ſixty tons cannot paſs through it, as we have 
been told), with a very key and cuſtom-houſe ; 
near which' is a populous ftreet fronting the river three 
- quarters of a mile long, beſides another ſpacious one, 
- running N. W. and S. E. a pretty way, inhabited by 
wealthy merchants, who traffic to moſt parts 'of the 
world : beſides a ſpacious church, here is a very large 
meeting-houſe, much reſorted to. 
The trade of this town being very much in fiſh, ſe- 
-  veral ſhips go to Liverpool, and up the river Mer- 
ö to Warrington, for rock-falt, which here, and in 
- the neighbouring town of Barnſtable, is diſſolved in the 
- fea-water, and boiled into a new falt; and with this 
+ they cure their herrings. The difference in curing the 


fiſh with this ſalt upon ſalt has confiderably increaſed | 


the demand in foreign markets. It. lies near Barnſtable 


on the Taw. And they are both conſiderable and rival 


© towns, having each a larye ſhare in the trade to Ireland, 
the herrin . and to our Britiſh colonies. The 
are both | 

- Between forty and fail have been employed to 
fetch cod from 9 = _ = annually 

0 on February 14, July 18, and November 13, for 
arty It . . to Granville, late Jed 
Lanſdown, in the gift of whoſe heirs the rectory of 


from London. See BARNSTABLE. 
BIDER, or BANDER, the capital of Telenga, a ſub- 
divifion of Decan, in the Mogul empire and Eaft In- 
dies, in Thevenot ſays it belonged to Ballagate, 
- when it had Kings; but at other times to Decan. It 
- is ſurrounded with brick-walls, in which are battle- 
ments and towers; has a caftle without the town, 
and in it a governor, with a garriſon of 1500 horſe 
and as foot, befides 700 gunners, according to 
the ſame traveller. See BAN DER. | 
IDGOST, or BEDGO TZI, the Poliſh name of Blom- 
berg. Moll ſays it is a walled town of Little Pome- 
rania, in Poliſh Pruſſia, ' ſituated in e and on the 
river Barde; by means of which goods are brought up 
to it from the Weiſſel, particularly Uladiſlaw, from 
- which'it is twenty-four miles. It is noted for a ſalmon- 
trade. See BLOMBERG. | 

BIDIN, one of the four ſangiacates of Bulgaria, in Eu- 
T Alſo a town of that name, or Wipin, 

- which ſee. a ? 
BIDIZANO, an inconſiderable mean place belonging to 

the principalities of Maſſa and Carrara, in 1 et y. 
BIDOUSE, a river of Lower Navarre, in. France, in 
' which province it riſes ;- it ſallz into the Adour. 


BIDNAM, a vicarage of Bedfordſhire, in the gift of 


Lord Trevor. | 
BIDSTON cum Ford, a living of Cheſhire, in the gift 
of the Biſhop of Cheſter. | 
BIECZ, a diftri& in the palatinate of Krakow, in Little 
Poland: 
BIESVERSKOW, a diſtri belonging to the bailiwic of 
Tryggevelde, in theprovince of Sceland, in Denmark. 


- 


bliſhed ports for landing wool from Ireland.” 


| © Bideford is. It lies 30 miles from Exeter, and 197 | 


— 
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To it belong twelve pariſh-churches. In. that of Her- 
fogle is an hoſfital for twenty aged perſons and ten 
_ Young children, with a ſchool-maſter to inſtruct them, 
It was founded by Queen Anna-Sophia. a 
BIEL, or BIENNE, the capital of a little territory in 
the biſhopric of Baſil, belon ing to Suabia, in Ger- 
many. It is an ally of the Sui cantons of Fribur 
Bern, and Solothurn. The Biſhop of Baſil has no ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction here. He nominates one of their 
ſenators for mayors, and ſwears to maintain their pri- 
vileges when they ſwear fealty to him. He has part of 
the fines, tithes, and other revenues; but the cuſtoms 
belong ſolely to the city. They furniſh him in time 
of war with a number of ſoldiers at their own charge; 
but theſe are obliged to march no further than they can 
return at night, unleſs the Biſhop pays them. Th 
are governed by a greater and lefles council, oe 
choſen out of the ſix trading companies: and the mayor 
and ſenate determine in criminal cauſes ; but in matters 
relating to the republic, the burgo-maſter, choſen by 
the two councils, preſides; when the mayor, and other 
officers, dependent on the Biſhop, muſt withdraw, 
The inhabitants are Calviniſts, and the common lan- 
guage is the German. It is the frontier-town of Bern 
canton, being ſituated in a plain, at the foot of a hill 
covered with vines ; and at the N. extremity of a lake 
of its own name, which receives the Thur and Schuſe. 
It lies fifteen miles N. W. of Bern city. Lat. 47 deg. 
Io min. N. long. 7 min. E. BIA FTIR 
BIEL, a lake in the biſhopric of Baſil, near the town of 
the ſame name laſt-mentioned, N, E. of. that of Neuf- 


crhatel, with which it runs almoſt parallel from N. E. 


to 8. W. having a communication with each other b 


. 


the canal of Tiel, which ſeparates the country of Neut- 


chatel from the canton of Bern. | 
BIELA, or BUGELLA, the capital, of the territory of 
Bielleſe, belonging to the lordſhip of Vercelli, a ſub- 
" diviſion of Piemont, in Upper Italy. It is ſituated at 
the foot of the mountains, not far from the river 


Cerva; is famous for an image of the Virgin, and lies 


* 


: 


© twenty-five miles N. W. of Vercelli, and about four 
or five from Maſſerano. | | - 

BIELA, or BIELSKl, a territory of Weſtern Muſcovy, 

"bounded on the N. and E. by that of Rzeva; by Li- 
thuania and the palatinate of Witepetz on the W. and 
that of Smolenſko on the 8. Its capital of the ſame 
name, and alſo of a duchy formerly, when governed 
by its own Princes, though ſubject to Lithuania, was 
a conſiderable place, till ſubdued by the Czar Baſi- 
lowitz; but now of little account otherwiſe. It is 
ſituated on the weſtern fide of the Oſca or Opſcha, at 

- ſome diſtance S. of its fall into the Dwina, about 
leagues from Moſcow. Lat. 55 deg. 34 min. N. 
long. 34 deg. 40 min, E. 

| ur maps ſufficiently diſtinguiſh, both the territory 

and town; but Buſching has it not, unleſs it be under 

BIALLA, which ſee; though he mentions a river of 
this name in Little Poland. 

BIELAJA ZERKOW, a frontier-fortreſs in the circle 
of Kiow, and government of this name, in European 
Ruſſia, not far from Trethimerow, which lies on the 
W. ſide of the Nieper. | $ vi 

BIELAKOWSKAJA, a pallifadoed place, and wooden 
fortreſs, in the circle of Tjumen, and province of To- 
bolſkoi, in Siberia, and Aſiatic Ruſſia. It is ſituated on 
the river Pyſchma. 

BIELCZ, BIELSK, or BYELSKO, in our maps called 
Beltz, a palatinate of Little Poland, and otherwiſe 
termed Podlachia. This province having been taken 
from the Pagan Jaczvingi by the Poles, under Boleſ- 
laus V. was united to Poland in the year 1596, The 
Lithuanians have had frequent conteſts with the Poles 

about it. It is entirely ſubje& to the Biſhop of Lucko 
in ſpiritual matters. It contains the three diſtricts of 
Drogyczyn, Mielnik, and Bielſk. © To it belongs a 
town of the ſame name, which is large, but wholly 
built of wood; as are the caſtle and fortifications, yet 
reckoned a pretty ſtrong place. Here the Jews drive a 
conſiderable trade. It is ſituated on the little river Biala, 
which falls into the Narew, ſixty-two miles 8. 

Gronod. Lat. 53 deg. 10 min. N. long. 24 deg. 15 


min. E. 
1 * 
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The Geographical Syſtem has another wooden town 

ok this name, in a palatinate of the fame denomination, 
in the duchy of Warſaw, belonging to Red Ruffia, 


and lying E. from the north part of the latter. It ftands [- 


on the river Bug, among marſhes. 
BIELEW, a ſmall town . to the province of 
Orel, in the government of Bielogorod, in European 
- Ruſſia. - | | | 
BIELGOROD, Akerman, or Alljirman, by the Molda- 
vians called T{chetate Alba; all theſe fionity 
ton in Beſſarabia, or Budziak Tartary, in European 
Turkey. It is inhabited by Turks and Ruffians, and 
is an old town, ſituated at the influx of the Nieſter 
into the Black ſea. 1 len | 
BIELICA, a ſmall-town belonging to the diſtrict of Lida, 
in Lithuania Proper. It is ſituated on the river Nie- 
men. | | bp 
BIELLAND, a place where is a very ſurpriſing fiſhery, 
belonging to the diſtricts of Mandals and Lifter, in the 
del of Chriſtianſand, in Norway. It lies half a 
mile to the N. of a hole or breach raiſed between two 
rocks, about eighteen ells high above the water. Here 
the fiſhermen take the water near a cataract, and ſteer 
for the ſpace of ſome fathoms againſt the ſtream, and 
under a rock covered with water, being high, and hol- 
lowed like a vault. Out of this hole they drive the 
ſalmon before them, and let themſelves be carried down 
the ſtream upon a float; but ſhould any piece of the 
wood happen to looſen from it, the people upon the 
- float would inevitab]y periſh. | | 
BIELOGOROD, one of the governments of European 
Ruſſia: It is alſo a part of Little Ruſſia, and inhabited 
by Coſſacs. It includes the diſtricts of Iziumſch and 
Charkow, the circles of Bielogorod and Waluiki, the 
diſtricts of Sumyn and Kurſk, the circle of Siewſk, 
with the province of Orel. ; 
BIELOGOROD, in the circle of the ſame name, and 
the capital of the government laſt-mentioned. It lies 
on the river Donez ; and was founded by the Great 
Duke Wladimir, in the year 990. About a quarter of 
a mile from the town is a large chalk-hill, on which it 
formerly ſtood; and from this it had the name of the 
White town; as Bielogorod alſo imports: and for- 
merly it was called Sarkel, of the ſame ſignification 
likewiſe. But in ſucceeding times it was removed to a 
valley between two mountains. It is divided into the 
Old and New town, having three ſuburbs. Here an 
Archbiſhop reſides. From Bielogorod to the little 
town of Staroi Oſkol is an intrenchment thrown up, 
and the like alſo between thoſe of Nowoi Oſkol and 
Werchoſoſnizy: which laſt is in the government of 
Woroneſch. 
BIELOIJAR, a ſmall town belonging to the circle of 


- Sinbirſk, and government of Caſan, in Aſiatic Ruffia. | 


It lies on the Wolgaw. . 

BIELOJURSKAJA, a frontier-fortreſs in the circle of 
Kutſnetz, and province of Jeniſeiſk, belonging to Si- 
beria, in Aſiatic Ruſſia. ; a 

BIELOKOLSK, a little town in the diſtrict of Woro- 
neſch, belonging to the government of this laſt name 
and Aſow, in European Ruſſia. 

BIELOSERO, in the diſtrict of Nadporoſchſkoi, and 
purine of Bieloſerſkaja, in the government of Great 
Novogrod, in European Ruſſia. It is a provincial or 
inland town, on a lake of the ſame name. It contains 

about 500 dwelling-houſes, moſtly inhabited by trading 
people, and 18 churches, — to Buſching; be- 

es a fortreſs, conſiſting of a quadrangular rampart 
of earth, in which are two capital churches, the 
palace of the Archbiſhop, the chancery, the woywode 
or Palatine's palace, &c. 4 7576008 

About a werſt and a half from the town, towards 
the river Schokſna, is Jamſkaja Sloboda, or a place 
where carriers reſide; and not far from the fortreſs is a 
Monaſtery :' upon which account the town is ſaid to 
have been called Soſnowez, and is one of the third 
rank. The firſt town, where Prince Sinius of Waregi 
reſided, ſtood on the N. bank of the lake: the preſent 
town is directly oppoſite to it. Wladinir the Great 
cauſed it afterwards to be built at the mouth of the 
Schokſna; from which it has been removed hither up- 
Wards of 300 years ago. 


[ 


| 


[ 


_ 
BIELOSERSKAJA, in Latin Provincia Bielſerenſis, a 


province belonging to the laſt-mentioned government 
in European Ruſha, and formerly a duchy. In it are 
the large inland lake of Bielo Oſero, i. e. White lake, 
- which, from the mouth of the river Schokſna to 
that of the river Kowſcha, in a direct line, is 


Latſcha Oſero, and Waldo Oſero. 


| BIELSCH, or BIELSK. See BIxIcz. 


ying the white 


BIELUN, or WIELUN, territory of, in the palatinate 
of Siradia, belonging to Great Poland Proper, in the 
kingdom of the latter name. In it is a town of the 
ſame denomination, built of bricks, with a high wall 
and deep ditch round it. 

Bielun ſtands on the river Proſna. Here is a caſtle, 
with a caſtellany and ſtaroſt. The provincial diet 
and country court are held in this place. Some of its 
buildings are ftately. In 1656 it ſuffered much from 
the Swedes, but has ſince been repaired. | 

BIENWALD. See BewaLD. 

BIERG, a diſtrict belonging to the bailiwic of Nyborg, 
and iſland of Funen, in the dioceſe of the latter name, 
in Denmark. It contains twelve country-churches, 
ten gentlemens ſeats, with the barony of Scheelſborg, 
which was formerly called Eſkielſborg, belonging to 

the Baron of Brockdorf. 

BIERGE, a diſtrict in the bailiwic of Stiernholm, be- 
longing to the dioceſe of Aarhuus, in North Jutland, 
in Denmark. It contains ſeventeen churches: ' 

BIERVLIET, giving name to a little iſland of Flanders, 
in the Auſtrian Low Countries, where it ſtands. It is 

ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, and on the S. ſide of the 

Scheld. What was formerly but one iſland, is now, 

by the violence of the waves, divided into four. 

BIETHERTHAL, a nobleman's ſeat and village, be- 
longing to the bailiwic of Pfird, in the Sundgaw, and 
overnment of Alſace, now ſubject to France. 

BIFLEET, a rectory of Surry, in the gift of the 
Crown. | + 

BIFRONT, a ſeat belonging to the family of Errington, 

very pleaſantly ſituated on the other fide of the Tyne, 
from — 2 in Northumberland, and W. of 

Newceaſtle. | | 

BIGBURIE, a rectory of Devonſhire, in the gift of the 
Duke of Bolton. | | | | 

BIGLESWADE, or BIGGLESWORTH, in a hun- 
dred of the ſame name, is a town pleaſantly ſituated 
on the Ivel, a river of Bedfordſhire, which is here 
navigable by boats. Being a thorough-fate from Lon- 
don to York, it is well ſupplied with inns. It has a 
ſtone- bridge; with two charity-ſchools for boys and 
ou Its weekly market is on "Tueſday. Its annual 

airs are on February 13, Saturday in Eaſter-week, 


October 28. amden ſays theſe were noted for 
horſes. Its vicarage is in the ift of the Prebendary 
of the ſame name. It lies S. W. from Potten, eight 
miles S. E. from Bedford town, and forty-one N. of 

\ London. Lat. 52 deg. 5 min. N. long. 20 min. W. 

BIGNOR, a rectory of Southamptonſhire, in the gift of 

the Crown. 

BIGORNO, a large village of Coſtera, a ſubdiviſion of 

the country on this fide the mountains, or N. E. part 
of the iſland of Corſica, in Upper Italy. 

BIGORRE, formerly a county of Lower Armagnac, in 
that of the latter name, a ſubdiviſion of Gaſcony, in the 
government of Guyenne and Gaſcony, in France. It 
was anciently inhabited by the Bigerri or Bigerrones. 
It has its own ſtates, which are compoſed of the Biſhop 
of Tarbe, four abbots, three priors, and a commandeur . 
of Malta, eleven barons, the ftates of the burghers and 
peaſants. It is divided into three parts; namely, the 
plains, the mountains, and Kuſtan. | 

BIGRAVE, a rectory of Hertfordſhire, in the gift of the 
Earl of Saliſbury. | 

BIHAR, a county belonging to the circle on the fu 
fide the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. Its inhabitants are 
Hungarians, and ſome Germans. | ; 
Oft the ſame name is a very old burgh, from which the 


22 is denominated. 


1 EIN, a ruinated caſtle in the lordſhip of Reich- 
- enweyer, belonging to Upper Alſace, and n 


about — werſts in length; likewiſe Woſche Oſera, 


Whitſun-Monday, July 22, and St. Simon and Jude, 
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Und. - R 
'BIKFALVA, a town belonging to the juriſdiction of | 


, 


BILBAS, an ifland in the Niger 


wWell-peopled, and its negro- inhabitants 282 
trade in _ 4 | | th i 
metal, of different-ſhapes and ſizes, which have been 
men, for- adornin 
© Mlands belong to the Firatic or Fuilis Kingdom, whoſe { - 


they have peculiat trees, herbs, and roots. They breed 
great variety of cattle, and other animals, have fowl in | 
. abundance, beſides plenty of cotton, which they manu- 


8 


the road. The greateſt export of this place is of their 
fine wool and excellent iron, moſt of the latter article | 
antities of it are wrought into | 
ſhoes, and other the like mi- | 
litary implements, which are ſhipped off from hence, | 
beſides ſaffron and cheſnuts. It is large and populous, | 
containing 1200 houſes, five pariſhes, the like number 
aſteries, ſeven nunneries, and has a bridge | 
over the river: The trade of Bermeo, an old ſea-port, 
and the Roman Flaviobriga, has been removed hither 


in bars, though great 


- Bilboa is in the ſite of the ancient Portus Amanus, and 
that a very delightful one. It has a — air, a fruitful 


BILBU or BLIBURGH, a rectory of Lincoln- | 
+ ſhire, in the gift of the Crowne + 7 2 ; 
BILCHAMWELL, All Saints, 4 rectory of Norfolk, in | 
the gift of the Crown. | J 7 
BILCHFIELD, a vicarage of Lincolnſhire, in the git of 
the Biſhop of Lincoln „ K 
ILDESTON, or BILS TON, a market-town of Suf- 


8 


BILEDU 
bw 
ſo as 


-whom Marius defeated and took priſoner ; at which 


BIKATUNSKAJA, a frontier-fortrefs againſt the Kal- 
mucs, in the circle of Kuſnetſk, belonging to the 


ILBAO, vulgar | 
i. e. a fine ford, lying near it. This, though not a city, 

according to Moll, is the capital of Biſcay Proper, a 

- ſubdiviſion of the province of that name, in Spai 

is ſituated in a plain, bounded by. high mountains. 

be tide, which flows up here into the river Ybaiga- 
bal, the ancient Nervius, forms a ſecure harbour, which 

is very much reſorted to; ſmall veſſels coming up to 


folk, where the woolkn-manuf:fures are carried on. 
It has a good church; but, according to Moll, is a 

Jes fairs are kept 
annually, on Aſh-Wedneſday and Holy-Thurſday, for | 
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of the latter. name, not far from the town of Rippolſ- 
weiler, and the prbperty of the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg. | 


2 of Jeniſciſk, in Siberia, and Aſiatic part of 


Sepſe, and territory of the Sicilians, a ſubdiviſion of 
Franſylyania, in the kingdom of Hungary. It is well- 
known for the narrow pals called Buza, on the frontiers 
of Moldavia. | | 
or Senegal, a river f 
Africa: it is not far off from the Morphil land, from | 
which it is ſeparated only by a narrow channel; being 
about thirty leagues long, and five or fix broad. It is 


gold-duſty; and ſome ſmall plates 


flatted by the hammer, and principally uſed by the wo- 
their hair. Theſe. two adjacent 


Prince and ſubjects are courteous to ſtrangers- And 
beſides the populouſneſs and fertility of theſe iſlands, 


facture alſo. b yl 
BILBOA, a corruption of Bella vad, 


ain. It 


the mole, whilſt thoſe of greater bulk lie further out in 
ſwyoi ds, fire arms, hor 


of mon 
ſome centuries ago, by one of the Lords of Biſcay. 


country round it, and is well-built. Proyiſions are here 
very plentiful and cheap. It ies ſix miles from the ſea, 


and ſixty W. of gt. Sebaſtian, in lat. 43 deg. 30 min. N. 
1 1 10 min. W. | FIC. | 
H. 


dirty place, and the buildings mean. 


wearing-apparel and toys. Its weekly market is on 
Wedneſday. It lies ſix miles from Stowmarket, ten 
S. E of Bury St. Edmund's, and ſixty N. of London; 
in lat. 52 deg. 20 min. N. long. 40 min. K 
ERID, i. e. the land of dates, as abounding 
at fruit more than any other territory in Africa, | 
be able to furniſh moſt of the neighbouring 
kingdoms with it in exchange for wheat, of Which 
grain here grows but very little. This province is the 
ancient Numidia, and was ſubdivided into the two large 
ebuntries, inhabited by the Maſſylerans and Maſſylians ; 
the former ſituated weſtward of the latter. Both were 
allies- to the Romans, till they fell upon Jugurtha, 


Lad — 


- — — — — 


time they ſeized upon Numidia. In the wh of Julius 


= 
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oll, and thoſe geographers he follows, | 
in Biledulgerid — gnome tracts, from the confines 
of Egypt weſtward ; a——_— Barca, Biledulgerid Pro- 
er, Zeb, Tegorarin, Segelmeſla, Fafilet, Darha, and 
eſſet; beſides ſmaller ones, as Ouguela, Faiſan, Ga- 
damis, &c. But De Liſle includes in it oaly the pro- 
vince properly ſo called, lying S. of Tunis, and ano- 
ther part of it, from which it is divided by a ridge of 
mountains. This province extends from lat. 28 deg. 
30 min. to 32 deg. 50 min. N. and from long. 5 deg. 
30 min. to 11 deg. 50 min, E. and is nearly ſquare, 
t is bounded on the E. by a ridge of high mountains, 
dividing it from Tripoli and part of Gadamis; on the 
8. by Whergela, and Zara or the Deſert ; on the W. 
by Zeb and Mezel, and part of the kingdom of Coucque, 
or more generally by Algiers. The whole country is 
very mountainous, ſandy, and barten, producing little 
or nothing except vaſt quantities of dates, gathered 
from palm-trees, with large woods, of which ſome parts 
are Entirely covered. > {iy | 
The climate is hot and unhealthy, and the people 
lean, ſwarthy, and ſhrivelled. The E. winds injure 
their eyes very much, by driving the ſand into them 
and ſometimes whole herds are buried under it. Their 
teeth oft drop out even when — — Otherwiſe they 
are healthful and vigorous. The plague, fo frequent in 
. Barbary, is ſeldom known here, no more than the fmall- 
pax. They are repreſented in their character as lewd, 
treacherous, thieviſh, and crueL With regard to their 
extraction, they are a mixture of ancient Africans and 
wild Arabs ; the former living in a fort of towns and 
- villages, the principal of which are Touſera and Capſa; 
the latter in tents, and roving about for food and plun- 
der. They have hardly any rivers of note. The 
Arabs are in ſome — independent, and will hire 
themſelves into the ſervice of any of the neighbouring 
Princes at war. The reſt follow either the plundering 
or hunting trade, particularly that of the oftriches. 
They eat their fleſh, and barter their feathers for grain, 
or what elſe they want. They uſe their hearts in 
their juggling tricks, their fat as a medicine, make 
_ pendants for their ears of their talons, and knapſacks 
of their ſkins. Their common food, beſides dates, ts 
. the fleſh of theſe oſtriches, with that of their goats and 
camels: and their drink is either the broth 4n which 
that flcſh is boiled, or camels milk; ſeldom drinking 
any water, that little they have of this element being 
neither pleaſant nor wholſome : but in moſt places they 
are in great want even of that. They have ſome harſes 
which they uſe in their huntings and depreJations: in 
both which the better ſort are attended by black flaves, 
and the reſt by their wives, who look after their huſ- 
bands and their horſes, performing all the ſervile offices 
about them. They have a fort of ſchools, to which 
they ſend their — who, if they prove good profici- 
ents in that miſerable kind of learning taught there, are 
advanced to cadis or judges, and marabouts or prieſts, 
but rather jugglers; their worſhip, if it may be ſo cal- 
led, being no other than a heap of fach idle ſuperſti- 
tious traſh. Some few apply themſelves to trades: but 
moſt part deſpife theſe as below them. And where it 
is thought worth while to. till the ground, a thing 
which rarely happens, they leave it to be performed by 
their wives and flayes, for the greater part of the ol 
native Africans have been forced to retire more to- 
wards the Negroland, and leave the 8. country to the 
Arabs, for them to range freely in. Some wander 
about with their cattle, owning no ſuperior, while 
others have t:eir particular Peques or Lords; anda 
third ſort are either ſubje& or tributary; ſome to the 
Turks, who are in poſſeſſion of of Numidia, 
and others to Morocco and Fez. They moſtly profels 
Mahometaniſm, but know very little of it; and what 
they do is blended with Pagan ſuperſtition: ſo that 
they have only the name of it. N 
BILEVELT, or BIELFELDT, a town nr ind te 
the county of Ravenſberg, in the circle of Weſtphalia, 
in Germany. It is ſituated at the bottom of a large 
hill, and defended by the impregnable fort of Sparen- 


again 


Numidia, | berg, which made a gallant defence in former man 
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inſt the French, attacking it from an adjacent hill, 

with granadoes and fire-balls; the inhabitants having 
covered their houſes with pieces of linen ſteeped in milk. 
The laſt-mentioned article is their principal manufac- 
ture ; which, - while a-bleaching on the neighbouring 
hills, is watched by boys, who ſet up a hideous how! 
at the approach of travellers: It lies in the road be- 
tween Munſter ar- Minden, ſeven miles S. E. of Ra- 
venſburg- city, and ſubject to the King of Pruſſia, in 
lat. 52 deg. 10 min. N. long. 8 deg. 15 min. KE. 

BILJARSK, a fortreſs of the circle of Caſan, „ 
to the government of the latter name, in Aſiatic Ruſ- 
ſia. It ſtands on the river Maloi. 12 ; 

BILLENGAY, a vicarage of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 
the Earl of Tyrone, in Ireland. . 

BILLESBY, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 
Southwell college, in Nottingham. ; 
BILLESDEN, an inconſiderable market-town of Lei- 
ceſterſhire. It lies 8. E of Leiceſter- town. Its vica- 
rage is in the gift of the Duke of Chandois. 5 
BIL COWEN, one of the eleven baronies included in 
King's county, and province of Leinſter, in Ire- 


land. 

BILLINGFORS, a iron-work in the northern and 

1 part of ——— a ſubdiviſion of Weſt- 

Gothland, in- Sweden. 2 

BILLINGHAM, a market-town of Northumberland: Tt 
is ſituated on the Tyne, 25 miles N. W. of New- 
caſtle, and 250 N. o London. The vicarage of this 

name, in the Biſhopric of Durham, is in the gift of the 

Dean and Chapter of this dioceſe. he 

BILLINGSHURST, a place in Suſſex, where a fair js 
annually kept on Whitſun- Monday, for horned cattle 

and ſheep. 3 82 N 

BILLIRICAY, a market-town of Eſſex. It lies 
eight miles S. of helmsford, and twenty E. of Lon- 

don. Here two annual fairs are held on July 22 for 
horſes, and October 7 for cattle in general. | 

BILLON, a poor little town belonging to the duchy of 
Montpenſier, and Lower Auvergne, in the government 
of the latter name, in France. It is the property of the 

Biſhop of Clermont; and in it is a chapter and Jeſuits 
college. ITO 38 3 

BILLV, a caſtellany of Donziois, a diſtrict belonging to 
the government of Nivernois, in France. 

BILSDEN,. a place in Leiceſterſhire, where annual fairs 
are kept on Aveil 23, and July 25, for pewter; braſs, 

- and toys. | ne 114 een e * 

BILSEN, a town belonging to the principality and bi- 
ſhopric of Liege, in the Auſtrian Netherlands. It is 
ſituated on the 8 Here the Confedetates rendez- 
vouſed before they attacked the French at the battle of 
Ramillies: It lies fix miles W. of Maeſtricht, it: lat: 
51 deg. 7 min. N. long. 5 deg. 30 min. E. 

mus T N. See BiideSTON. JJ.. 

BILSWORTH, or BLISWORTH, a rectory of North- 
amptonſhire; in the gift of Lord Hatton: 

BILT ON; a prebend 8 . 
York, with the impropriation of the ſame, in the gift of 
the Archbiſhop of York: „ 

RIM LIPATAN, a ſea- port of Golconda; a province of 
the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia. It lies W. of Bengal 25 
Here the Dutch Eaſt India company have a factory. It 
lies in lat. 18 deg. 20 min. N. long. 83 deg. 15 


min. E. ; SEE BW, 

BINA, a ſmall town of the Cremoneſez a —— belong- 

ing to the duchy of Milanz in Upper Italy. It is ſitua- 
ted on the river Oglio. 


BINASCO, a little town of the Milaneſe, a territory be- 


longing to the laſt- mentioned duchy; in Upper Italy. 
It ſtands upon a canal. 2 
BINBROOK, a large village of Lincolnſhire: It lies 
25 miles N. E. of Lincoln city, and 130 N. of Lon- 
"_ Its rectory of St. Mary's is in the gift of the 
roun. | ts 
BINCH, a ſmall but fortified town of Hainaultz in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. It ſtands on the river Haine, 
which riſes in the neighbourhood, in a fruitſul country, 
abounding with all forts of game; and the air . 
ſalubrious. The French became maſters of Binch 
in 1668, but reſtored it to Spain by the treaty of Ni- 


meguen ; ſince which jt has continued in the houſe of 
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longing to the archdeaconry of | 
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Auſtria. It is the principal place of a provoſtſhip, ex- 
tending along the Scheld to the confines of Namur, 
and contains fifty-one boroughs or large villages, but 
no city. It lies ten miles E. of Mons, in lat. 50 deg. 
30 min. N. long. 4 deg. 20 min. E. | | 

BINCOMBE, a rectory of Dorſetſhire, in the gift of 
Gonvil and Caius college, Cambridge. 

BINEGAR, a place in Somerſetſhire, where are two an- 
nual fairs, on Whitſun-Monday for cattle of all forts, 
and the following Tueſday for cloth and horſes. 

BINES-GREEN, a place in Suſſex where a fair is held 

_ yearly, on June 12. | 

EF IELD, a tectory of Berkſhire, in the gift of the 

rown. 

BINGEN, a town belonging to the electorate of Mentz 
in Germany, on the Rhine, ſubject to the Archbiſhop, 
ſixtcen miles W. of Mentz. Lat. 50 deg: 10 min. N. 


long. 7 deg; 20 min. E: | 
BINGER-LOCH, a caſcade in the Rhine, a little be- 


low Mauſthurn, or the Mouſe- tower. It is formed be- 
tween two rocks, and is the moſt dangerous paſſage in 
all that river. 

„ s vicarage of Suffolk, in the gift of the Bi- 

of Ely. 9 

BIN HAM, a ſmall market-town of Nottinghamſhire; 
in the road to Newark. It is, noted for a rich rectory, 
in the gift of the Earl bf Cheſterfield. Its weekly 
market is on Thurſday ; and it has thiee annual fairs, 

namely, February 20 and 21, for horſes of the ſtrong 
kind; the firſt Tueſday in May, a ſhew for horſes; 
horned cattle, ſheep, and ſwine; and November 8, 
2 for colts and hogs. It lies 108 miles from Lon- 

on. | N | | 

BINGIEY, a place in Yorkſhire; where are held two 
fairs annually, on January 25 for horned cattle, an 
Auguſt 25, 26, 27; for the ſame, with ſheep and linen: 

Its vicarage is in the gift of the Crown. 


BINLEY, a living of Warwickſhire, in the gift of Lord 


Craven. a} 
BINNENLAND; the 8. part of Bohtts| preſeRuratez 
_ a ſubdiviſion of Weſt Gothland, in Sweden. It conſiſts 


of four provincial diſtricts. , 


BINST ALL, a vicarage of Yorkſhire, in the gift of the 
Archbiſhop of York. 2 | 
BINTON, a rectory of Warwickſhire, in the gift of Lord 
Conway. | 
BINT'S: See ALvinTz, of AIV. ants 
BIONVILLE, a ſmall place in the governinent of Metz; 
now belonging to France. | 24431 
BIORKEDAL; a ſwamp or moraſs of Sundmor, a ſub- 
diviſion belonging to the dioceſe of Bergen; ih Norway: 
It is ſaid, that, upon putting a hazel ſtick into this mo- 
raſs, it turns it to a whet-ftone in three years time; 


but the part which is out of the ſwamp continues wood 


as before. Here alſo alders ate ſaid to grow, which 
undergo no ſott of change: But Biſhop Pontoppidan 
has found, that in this moraſs there is ho petrifying wa- 
ter; only upon one fide of it is a part of a mountain, 
conſiſting of amianthus or aſbeſtus ; the parts of which, 
more like wood than ſtone; have been looked upon as 
petrefaCtions : ſo that it is the mountain which has the 
quality unde'ervedly attributed to the rhoraſs: | 
BIORKHOLM, a ſmall iſland of Bleking, which is a 
ſabdiviſian of South Gothland; in Sweden. Upon it 
ſtands part of the town of Carlſcroon; _ | 
BIORKO, an iſland belonging to the ten inland diſtricts, 
in the territorial juriſdiction of Stockholm, in Uplan- 
dia, a province of Sweden Proper: It is ſituated on the 
Malar-lake; three miles from Stockholm. Upon it for- 
merly ſtood the conſiderable market-town and royal ſeat 
of Birka or Biorko; commonly, though without any 
foundation; called a town. Dahlberg has a view of it 
in the firſt volume of his Suecia. | 


| BIORKOHN, an _ with a church built of Kone: It 


lies near the town of Tornea, belonging to Weſtro- 
bothnia, a ſubdiviſion of Nordland, in Sweden. Here 
ſermons are preached in the Finnic language for the uſe 
of the inhabitants of that town and the neighbour- 


bhood. | | 

BIORNEBORG, a diſtrict or fief- belonging to Fnland 
Praper, in Sweden. It lies N. and is ſubdivided into 
Upper and Lower Satagunda. 


30 BIORNEBORG,—... 


* 


BIRDHAM, a rectory 
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BIORNEBORG, a town of the laſt- mentioned diſtrict of 


the ſame name, in Latin N or Arctopo- 


Bothnic gulph, which below the town is ſubdivided into 
ſeveral arms, and by that means forms many ſmall 
iſlands for the ſpace of half a mile. It is ſaid at firſt 
to have been built in the pariſh of Kumo, but after- 
wards removed to Ulffby, or Wanhakyla, and in 1558 
to its preſent ſite. From this place are ſent bene” 
great quantities of wooden ware, and abundance 
of fiſh, particularly ſalmon and large cod or white 
fiſh, not only. to Stockholm, but alſo to other parts. 
Its loading-place is near Sandud, about a mile from the 
town. A general diet of the kingdom was held here in 
1602; and it is ranked the fixty-fourth town in that 
national aſſembly. Cloſe by it is a royal demeſne. It 
lies eighty miles N. of Abo, in lat. 62 deg. 7 min. N. 
long. 21 deg. 10 min. E. 

BIORNO, an inconſiderable place of Finland Proper, in 
Sweden, according to Moll. It lies about twelve miles 
diſtant from Abo, to the N. W. 

BIORNSHOLM, a conſiderable ſeat in the diſtrict of 
Slet, and bailiwic of Aalborghuus, belonging to the dio- 
ceſe of Aalborg, in North Jutland, Denmark. Here 
was formerly a rich monaſtery of Bernardines, called 
Vitz Scholo; and hence, by corruption in the lang 
of the country, Vitſkiol, with a ately church, which 
is ſaid to have been one of the fineſt in all the North; 
but now a mere heap of rubbiſh. After its ſeculariza- 
tion King Frederic II. gave it in 1573, to his Counſel- 
lor of State, Biorn Anderſon, from whoſe firſt name 
it had that of Biornſholm. | 

BIR, a little borough-town of King's „and pro- 
vince of Leinſter, in Ireland. It is by much the beſt 

lace in the county, and fituated on the confines of 
3 on a river which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Shannon. It ſends two members to the Iriſh parlia- 
ment. 

BIR; or AL-BIR, by the inhabitants called Berygeon, a 
town of Diarbeckr, or the ancient Meſopotamia, in 
Aſia. It is ſituated on the fide of a hill, upon the E. 
fide of the Euphrates, and defended by two old caſtles ; 
the one upon the banks of the -river, and the other 
upon a hill; in which a fangiac, 200 janizaries, and 
twice as many ſpahi's, reſide. On the oppoſite fide of 
the river is a large caravanſera, well guarded from the 
free-booters. Here the Euphrates is about a mile 
broad, and its current gentle enough for flat-bottomed 
boats to croſs it: ſo that it is a kind of ferry from 

Syria. The caravans are not allowed to go into the 
city, but march by the fide of it, in order to reach 

- another caravanſera on the top of a hill; where the 
* officers come at night to receive the cuſtoms. The river- 
water is muddy, which they keep in pots till the ſedi- 
ment ſubſides. In the town is ſtore of all kinds of pro- 

- viſions, as excellent bread, wine, and fiſh. The country 
round it is pleaſant, and ſown with corn; but further 
E. it is more hilly and barren. It lies ſeventy miles 
S. E. of Aleppo, in lat. 35 deg. 20 min. N. long. 40 


deg. 5 min. E. | 
BIRCH MAGNA, a living of Herefordſhire, in the gift 
of the Biſhop of Glouceſter, 


BIRCH MAGNA, a rectory of Eſſex, in the nomination | 


of the Biſhop of London, though others preſent. 
BIRCH PARVA, a rectory of Herefordſhire, in the gift 

of the Governors of Guy's Hoſpital, London. 
BIRCHAM MAGNA, three rectories of Norfolk, 
BIRCHAM NEW TON, 
BIRCHAM TOFTS, Oxford. 
BIRCHANGER, a rectory of Eſſex, in the gift of New 

College, Oxford. | | | 
BIRD Iſlands. 


See Avxs. 

of Suſſex, in the gift of the Dean 
and Chapter of Chicheſter. | 

BIRK BY, a rectory of Yorkſhire, in the gift of the Bi- 
ſhop of Durham. 

BIRKENFELD, the capital of a principality, and duchy 
of the fame name, in the palatinate of the Rhine, in 
Germany. It is a walled-town, defended by a caſtle, 
and gives title to a branch of the Palatine family, It 
lies towards the confines of the electorate of T reyes, 


| 
lis. It lies on the ſea-coaſt, and is ſituated on a long BIRKENF 
ſtrip of ſand on the E. ſhore of the Kumo-elf, or | 


* 


in the gift of the Earl of 
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twenty fniles E. of the capital of the latter name, 
Lat. 49 deg. 45 min. N. long. 6 deg. 40 min. E. 
ELD, a place in the capital bailiwics of Ger- 
dau and Nordenburg, belonging to the circle of Raſten- 
burg, in the kingdom of Pruſſia; where is a hand- 
m_ country- ſeat, with gardens, and a profitable glaſs- 
uſe, 

BIRKHAUSEN, anciently B- a ſtrong town of 
Bavaria, in Germany, on the river Saltz. It is the 
principal place of a bailiwic, on the confines of the 
archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, ſeven miles from that city, 
in the road to Straubing, and thirteeen E. from Mu- 


nich. a 
BIRMINGHAM, vulgarly Brimigham, a ve poulous 
town of Warwickſhire, — the 2 of 2 , 
and the ſide of a hill. This place is full of iron ma- 
nufactories, particularly of the ſmaller fort, great quan- 
tities of which are carried to all parts of the world, 
and are reputed excellent. It is a lordſhip, and go- 
verned by two conſtables. Here are many new build- 
ings, public and private; particularly St. Philip's church, 
a charity- ſchool in which are maintained and inſtructed 
upwards of fifty boys and girls, and a free grammar- 
ſchool handſomely rebuilt. Here is a very plentiful 
weekly market on Thurſday, and two annual fairs on 
Thurſday in Whitſun-week, and October 10, for hard- 
wate, cattle, ſheep, and horſes. Its living is in the 
gift of the Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry. Bir- 
mingham is allowed to excel Sheffield in Yorkſhire for 
locks, hinges, nails, and poliſhed ſteel. See SHEFFIELD. 
It is the greateſt iron and ſteel manufactory in Eng- 
land, vaſt numbers of the meaner ſort of people being 
employed in it, who are exquilite artificers : ſo that 
nothing but a continual noiſe of files, hammers, and 
anvils, is to be heard in this place day and night. It 
lies ſixteen miles N. W. of Coventry, and ninety of 
ew" Lat. 52 deg. 30 min. N. long. 1 deg. 50 
min, W. 
* one of the diſtricts of Aberdeenſhire, in Scot- 
and. | £ 
BIRSINGEN, a ſmall place belonging to the lordſhip 
of Lutzelſtein, a ſubdiviſion of the government of Al- 
ſace, now ſubje& to France. | 
BIRZA, a town of Samojitia, in Poland, according to 
the Univerſal Gazetteer, forty-two miles S. E. of Mit- 
tau. "_ 56 deg. 35 min. N. long. 25 deg. 10 


min. E. ; 

BIRZE, a ſtrong town in the diſtri of Upitz, and pa- 
latinate of Trockie, in Lithuania Proper, belonging to 
the great duchy of the former name, a reſidence of 

* —.— — 8. 

ACCIA, an Epiſcopal city, united, according to 
Moll, to that of St. 2 It belongs to the - *a 
ther principate, in the kingdom of Naples, and lower 
diviſion of Italy. It gives title of Prince to the houſe” 
of Pignatelli. It ſtands on the Appenine mountains, 
about eight miles W. of Cedogna, and thirty E. of 
e Lat. 40 deg. 56 min. N. long. 16 deg. 

min. E. as? ] 

BIS AN, a large village belonging to the dioceſe of Nar- 

bonne, in — — and government of the 

latter name, in France. | 

BISANTAGEN, an inland-town of Cambaya, a pro- 
vince of the Mogul empire and Eaſt Indies, in Aſia. 
It is ſituated in the center of the province, and conſi- 
derable for paſture, and the fertility of its neighbour- 
ing ſoil for rice, wheat, and cotton. Here are ſeveral 
large towers and temples, with a great pool in the mid- 
dle for bathing. It lies a little to the right of the road 
leading from Patan to Amanadabat, about 107 miles 
N. E. from the former, and S. W. from the latter. 

BISCARA, one of the five ancient cities of Zab or Zeb, 
a province of Africa. It is pretty well inhabited by 2 
civilized ſort of people, who are obliged to abandon it 
in the height of ſummer, to avoid the ſting of the ſcor- 

ions, then reckoned mortal, and live in diſtant vil- 

ages; but return again about November. 

BISCARI, a —— of the Val di Noto, a ſubdi- 
viſion of the ifland of Sicily, in the lower part of Italy. 
BISCAY, BISCAYA, or VIZCAYA, in Latin Canto- 
bria, one of the provinces belonging to Spain. It is 


bounded on the W. by the principality of Aſturias ; — 
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the N. by the Mediterranean, which here is called the 
Biſcayan or Cantabrian ſea, the Bay of Biſcay, or 
ſimply by us the — on the E. by French Lower 
Navarre, and Spaniſh Navarre; and towards the 8. 
by Old Caſtile. Its extent from S. to N. is from five 
to twenty miles, and from W. to E. about twenty-nine: 
though the Geographical Syſtem makes both theſe di- 
2 vaſtly larger. N 

The air here is fine and temperate, as in the other 

- provinces of Spain. The ſoil is uneven and ſtony. In 
ſome places hardly any thing grows ; but in others they 
have à little wine called chacolino, which is pleaſant, 
and drank here as ſmall-beer, and what grain is ne- 
ceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants : but 
throughout the province great quantities of apples are 
uced, of which they make fine cyder, that ſup- 

ies the want of good wine. 

The ſea yields excellent fiſh of all kinds. The coaſt 
abounds in oranges and citrons, which may be bought 
very cheap. Its large foreſts ſupply them with excel- 
lent timber for ſhip-building: and its mountains yield 
mines of iron and lead. In its valleys is produced ſome 
flax. Its commodious ſituation on the ſea, and in the 
neighbourhood of France, makes the trade here very 
flouriſhing : they eſpecially export great quantities vf 
iron-work, with all forts of ſwords and fire-arms, 
which are very neatly finiſhed alſo a great deal of tar. 
Here they ſhip off wy uantities of wool, but moſtly 
brought from Old Caſtile : but their own produce in 
this article, which is not ſo fine, nor in ſuch quantity, 
they manufacture wholly for home uſe. 

The natives of this province are of Celtic extraction, 
being, like their progenitors, generous, brave, hardy, 

men of few words, active, and choleric. They ate 
reckoned the beſt ſoldiers and ſailors in all Spain: They 
once inhabited ſome of the fineſt parts in the ancient 
Beetica ; but their natural love of liberty, and invin- 
cible averſion to a foreign yoke, made them retire into 
theſe mountainous countries, when invaded and over- 


ar language of their own, called the Baſque or Biſ- 
cayan, which has no affinity with any of the European 
tongues; and there are few; but among the very mean- 
eſt, who do not ſpeał it readily : having preſerved this, 
with their genius, ancient laws, government, and may- 
ners, without innovation, more than any other nation 
in Europe, except our Welch, | | 
Until the year 859 the Biſcayans were governed by 
Counts or Governors, ſent them by the Kings of Ovi- 
edo and Leon. About which time they revolted, and 
choſe themſelves a Lord; which they retained till Peter 
the Terrible reduced them, and united — — 


the title of a lordſhip, with Caſtile; which con- 
tinues. , 8 

This province includes the three following ſubdivi- 

ſions; namely, Biſcay Proper, Guipuzcoa, and Alaba. 

BISCAY, New, a province of Guadalajara audience, or 
kingdom of New Galicia, in New Spain, North Ame- 
rica. It is bounded on the N. by New Mexico; on 
the E. by part of Florida and Panuco; on the S. by 
Zacatecasz and on the W. by Culiacan: It extends 
about 100 leagues from E. to W. and 120 from N. to 
8. By being well-watered it is rendered fruitful; and 
by lying a little above the tropic of Cancer, it is a 
temperate climate. Though Topia be a mountainous 
barren part, yet moſt of the country is pleaſant, abound- 
ing with all kinds of proviſions ; and, though it be an 

Pr and has no communication with the 
ſea, yet the inhabitants are * rich; not only in corn, 
cattle, &c. but likewiſe in filver-mines, and ſome of 
lead; with which laſt, the author of the Geographical 
Syſtem ſays, they refine their ſugar. 

The natives being warlike, have not yet been wholly 
reduced. Between the mines of Zacatecas and thoſe of 
this country, they have four large towns, ſituated in 
moraſſes; and conſequently difficult of acceſs. 

BISCHMARK, a ſmall town of Little Pomerania; in 
Poliſh Pruflia. 

BISCHOFSDORF, or BISCHDORF, alſo Pyſpati, with 
the privileges of a townſhip, belonging to the- upper 


a 


| dep. 55 
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wered in their ancient ſeats: They have a particu- | 


Orenburg, in the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia. It is ſituated 


diſtrict of the iſland of Schutt, and Circle on this ſide | 


5 
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the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It ls well-inhabited, 
and belongs to the Archbiſhop of Gran. 3 

BISCHOFSBURG, or BISCHBURG, a ſmall town of 
Ermeland, belonging to Poliſh Pruſſia. It was once 
burnt down. | 

BISCHOFSHEIM, a ſmall town in the bailiwic of Lich- 
tenau, and lerdſhip of Lichtenberg and Ochſenſtein,. 
belonging to Lowet Alſace, in the government of the 
Jatter name, now a province of France. : 

BISCHOFSTEIN, or BIS TEIN, a little town of Erme- 
land, a ſubdiviſion of Poliſh Pruſſia. It was built in 
1325, taken by the Teutonic order in 1455, and burnt 
down in 1589. | 

BISCHOF SWERDES, a ſmall town in the capital baili- 
wic of Marienwerder, belonging to the circle of the 
latter name and Mohrung, in Gberlande, a ſubdiviſion 
of the kingdom of Pruſſta. It is ſituated on the Aſſe, 
and was founded in the year 1325. The great damage 
done 2 by fire in 1730 has been ſince pretty well re- 
paired, | ; 

BISCHWEILER, a fine market-town of Lower Alſace, 
in the government of the latter name, now a province 
of France. It lies near the river Motter, and be- 
longs to the Duke of Birkenſeld, who has a genteel 
ſeat here, formerly the reſidence of that family. It lies 
hve miles W. of the Rhine and Port Lewis. Lat. 48 
deg. 40 min. N. long. 7 deg. 52 min. E. mY 

BISCHWTHIR, a ſmall = in the county of Harburg, 
belonging to the Duke of Wurtemberg, in Upper Al- 
ſace, and government of the latter name, now a part 
of France. 8 g 

BISEGLIA, an Epiſcopal ſee in the Tetra di Bari, a 
3 of the kingdom of Naples, in the lower divi- 

on of Italy. It is ſituated upon a hill on the Adriatic, - 
and in a fertile territory. Its Biſhop is under the Pre- 
late of Trani, from which latter city it lies about five 

miles to the E. Lat. 41 deg. 10 min. N. long. 16 

d min. E. 

O, a ſtall place in the duchy of Caſtro, a 

territory, with the county of Ronciglione, — 2 | 


— the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion 
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BISENTINA, an iſland in the laſt-mentioned duchy: *It- 
is ſituated in the Lago di Bolſena, in the middle divi- 
ſion of Italy. See BoLSENA. 


BISERT, a fortreſs belonging to the government of 


on a tiver of the fame name. TY 
BISERTA, a ſmall province of Africa. It has its name 
from its capital, which was once a large city, and 
is ſtill conſiderable; It is a ſea-port in the kingdom 
of Tunis, upon the Mediterranean, near the fite of 
the ancient Utica. It contains, according to Moll, 
near Goo houſes, has two large priſons for ſlaves, a ma- 
gazine, and two towers for defending the harbour, with 
eight villages about it: but is infamous on account of 
its horrid pyracies, | | | 
There is another city here called Biſerta Vecchia, 
which has dwindled into a poor village, with a large 
harbour; but now Jittle frequented. The former Bi- 
ſerta lies forty miles N. of Tunis, and about thirty 
N. W. of the ruins of Carthage. Lat. 37 deg. 5 min. 
Ni. long. 9 deg: 7 min. E. wy 
BISHAM, a place in Berkſhire, oppoſite to Marlow, in 
Bucks, and interſected by the Thames; where for- 
merly ſtood an abbey, of which the ruins are ftill 
to be ſeen. The eſtate came from the Knights Tem- 
plars to the Hobby family; two of Which name are ce- 
lebrated in our hiſtories, and whoſe monuments in the 
little church of Biſham are well worth ſeeing. 
BISHAMPTON, a vicarage of Worceſterſhire, in the 
ift of the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
BISHOP and his CLERKS, rocks ſo called, on the coaſt 
of Pembrokeſhire, in South Wales. They lie about a 
league N. W. of the iſle of Ramſey, and are 
diſtinctly marked in our maps, at the N the 
iſland of Britain that way, and not far fram St. David's. 
From hence the land falls off, bending N. E. to the 
W. coaſt of South Wales. And here begins St. 
George's channel, which has a bold ſhore to the 8. 
point of Cardigan bay, for ſeven leagues and 3 
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Theſe rocks are noted for aireys of excellent falcons 
bred in them; but they are more infamous for frequent 
- ſhipwrecks. | | 
BISHOP-AUKLAND. See AUKLAND. 
BISHOPRIC. See Dux HAM. 


- BISHOPS-BOURN, a rectoꝶ of Kent, in the gift of 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. er 
BISHOPS-BURTON, a vicarage of Vorkſhire, in the 
ift of the Dean and Chapter of Vork. 
BISHOPS-CASTLE, a ſmall borough of Purſlaw, in 
Shropſhire. It is governed by a bailiff, and ſends two 
members to parliament. It has a weekly market on 
Friday, and its annual fairs are on Friday before Good- 
Friday, the firſt Friday after May-day, July 5, Sep- 
tember 9, and November 13; which are much fre- 
quented by the Welch, and noted for ſheep, horned 
cattle, horſes, and all kinds of commodities. It is ſi- 


tuated upon the river Clun, which meets the Teme at 


Ludlow, in a kind of promontory, between the ſhires 
of Montgomery and Radnor. Not far from this town, 
juſt at the entrance into the former county, is a noted 

place, called Biſhops-mott, being an acre of ground, 

| ſurrounded with an intrenchment. The living of Bi- 
Mops-caſtle is a vicarage. It lies 15 miles S. W. of 
Shrewſbury, and 140 N. W. of London. 
BISHOPSHERST, a prebend in the gift of the Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, | 
BISHOPSLACE, or LACK, a town of Upper Carniola, 
in the eircle of Auſtria, in Germany. It is ſituated 
on a little river, ten miles 5. of 08%, 2g and eleven 


E. of Laubach. It is fortified, and ſubje& to the Bi- 


ſhop of Freyſing. Its territory is ten German miles 
round, and contains 200 villages. 
BISHOPS-LAVINGTON, a vicarage of Wiltſhire, in 
'the giſt of the Biſhop of Saliſbury. 
BISHOPS-LYDEARD, a phce in Somerſetſhire, where 
they bold annual fairs on March 25, for bullocks, horſes, 
1 ſheep, and September 8, for all ſorts of toys. 


BISHOPS-TAUNTON, annexed to the deanry of 


Exeter, in the git of the Crown, 
BISHOPS-THORPE, a Par of Vorkſhire, in the 
of the Archbiſhop of Vork. | 


i | 
BISHOPST ON, a vicarage of Suter, in the gift of the. 


' Biſhop of Chicheſter. 


here is another 


in the ift of the Biſhop of this name. 

BISHOPSTON, a vicarage of Wiltſhire, in 
the Earl of Pembroke. 

Alſo, a prebend of the ſame name and county, a 

nexed to the archdeaconry of Wilts, m the gift of rhe 
Biſbop of Saliſbury. . 

BISHOPSTON, a vicarage of Durham, in the gift of 

 * Shirbourn Hoſpital. 

BISHOP STORTFORD. See STorTroRD. 

BISHOPS-ZELL, in Latin Epiſcapi Cella, a pretty town 
of the Thurgaw, in Switzerland. It is ſituated at the 
tween Conſtance and St. Gall, three leagues 
half N. W. of the latter. It is partly ſubj 


A 
the Bi- 
hop of Conſtance, and partly free. The Biſhop's bai- 
. If, who reſides in the caſtle, | receives half the fines ; 
but has no command over the town. Before the in- 


to 


habitants ſwear fealty to the Biſhop, he ſwears to main- 


tain their privileges without diminution, They chuſe 
their aus magiſtrates and ſenate, from whom there is 
no appeal. | 
BISIGNANO, a ſmall city of the Hither Calabria, a pro- 
vince belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in Lower 
taly. It gives title of Prince to the houſe. of Sanſe- 
verino ; and its Biſhop is. immediately ſubje& to the 
Pope. It lies twenty miles N. of Coſenza. Lat. 39 


deg. £9 min. N. long. 16 deg. 45 min. E. 
BISLEY, a place in Glouceſterſhire, where two annual 


Fairs are held on April 23 and November 12, for cattle, | 


ſheep, and horſes, 1 
A vicarage of the ſame name in Bedfordſhire, if this 
be not a miſtake for Glouceſterſhire, is in the gift of 
St. John, Lord Viſcount Bletſoe. + | 
BISNAGAR, a province of the hither peninſula of India, 
in Aſia. When under the dominion of its own King, 


* 
— 
- 


T living of the ſame name, in Mon- | 
.  - mouthſhire, annexed to the archdeaconry of Landaff, 


the gift of | 


an- 


confluence of the Thour, and Sitter, almoſt 9 1 ö 


—_ 


B 


— — 
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wb 
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into the . It is a ſine, large, rich, and ſtrong 
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it included not only Biſnagar Proper, and the Coroman. 
del coaſt, but extended about 600 miles in length, from 
the river Nagundi, to Cape Comorin, till Gingi, Ma. 
dura, and Tanjowar revolted; and became ſeparate 
principalities, each of which retaining a kind of foye. 
reignty, as do ſeveral European nations on the E. and 

. coaſts, though all three are as much tributary tg 
the Great Mogul as Biſnagar Proper is, ſince Con- 


quered by that Prince. And the Mogul's generals fre. 


quently block up thoſe places, to extort ſome tribute, 
which is paid, in order to reſtore the commerce, 


otherwiſe at a ſtand, with the neighbouring coun. 
Biſnagar may be ſubdivided into Biſnagar Proper, and 


Coromandel. The former lies inland, called alſo Nar- 


lingua and Carnate. It is bounded by Golconda and 
Viſapour on the N. by the mountains of Gate, whih 
ſeparate it from Malabar, on the W. by Coromandel 
coaſt on the E. and the principality of Giagi on the $, 
The air is very hot, but the winter-nights extremely 
cold: and here are great rains for three months toge- 
ther every year. 

The ſoil of this country, being well watered, is fruit. 
ful; abounding in cattle, lions, tygers, elephants, 
boars, and ſtags. The inhabitants are tawny and lazy ; 
though ſome are very ingenious in watering and paint- 
ing callicoes, which is the principal trade of the country, 
Their King was once fo potent, that, if we may cre- 
dit the account, which has very much the air of ro- 
mance, he could bring into the field 766,000 foot, 
with 3400 horſe, and 600 elephants: 1 upon his 


death the nobles parcelled out the kingdom into many 


petty ſovereignties, which brought famine, with all the 
calamities of war, upon the country. Luyts makes its 
extent 250 miles from N. to 8. The miſſionaries ſay, 
that they have no caravanſeras here, and that travel- 
lers paſs the night in the pagods. See CaROMANDEL, 


BISNAGAR, or CHANDEGRY, the- capital of the 


laſt-mentioned kingdom, is fituated in the middle of it, 
hill, near the river Nagundi, which falls 


city; has a fort, and is walled round; having a ſtately 
ak palace in it. The trade here is in Arabian horſes, 
velvets, damaſks, ſattins, chints, ſaffron, ſcarlets, 
urkey jewels, and gold ducats, or pagods. The in- 
abitants wear velvet, ſattin, and ſcarlet, with breeches 
like the Turks, and large gold ear-rings. When a 
great man dies, his wife and concubines ace burnt with 
the dead body; but the wives of the poorer fort are 
ſtrangled, as they hold the corps, by the neck, And 
we are told that when a woman rides out to be burnt, 
ſhe ſings all the way to the pile, having a looking-glaſs 
in one band, and an arrow in the other. It lies 250 
miles N. W. of Madraſs. Lat. 14 deg. 10 min. N. 
long: 78 deg. 1 min; K ··˙ 
ISS AW, or BISSAUX, an iſtand of Melli, belonging 
to Negroland, in Africa. It is ſituated in a pretty long 
and deep gulph, containing a great many more iſlands 
which are inhabited by ſeveral. nations. It is ſeparated 
from the iſland of Buſſi, by a channel a quarter of a 
league in breadth ; is between thirty-five and forty 
leagues in circuit, and in lat. 11 deg- 25 min. N. The 
ground rifes imperceptihly to the middle, where are 
ills which form ſeveral valleys, where the waters ga- 
ther and break gut into rivulets. The country is very 
fruitful, and all cultivated. It abounds with ſeveral ſorts 
of trees, particularly large aranges,, which are planted 
round the houſes of the Portugueſe and negroes, that 
lie intermixed. Near the ſhore are ſeveral. other trees, 
eſpecially mangroves. The only town is that which tbe 
Portugueſe built about their convent of St. Francis; 
and has been greatly inereaſed by the French fac- 
tory near it. Beſides this they have not even a hamlet 
in the whole iſland, which is divided into nine pro- 


vinces. The inhabitants, are Papels, having cuſtoms 


and language peculiar to themſelves. Their principal 


idol is a little figure called Sbinah. Beſides this, every 


one has a god as fancy leads him. Conſecrated trees 
are gods, or the dwellings of gods; and to theſe they 
ſacriſice dogs, cats, and bullocks, which they fatten 
and waſh. very clean before they kill them. ; rj 
| | 25 — 
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_ ſpilling ſome of the blood round the tree, and ſprink- 
ling its branches, they divide the victim into pieces, 
which the King, his officers, and the people, take 
home and eat; the gods having — but the horns, 
which are hung upon the branches till they drop off. 
When the King dies, ſuch of his beloved wives, 
or moſt uſeful ſlaves, as may ſerve or divert him in the 


other world, are killed and buried near him. The 


King's being put in a coffin of reeds very neatl 
ar As carried four of the ſtrong Lerds 
to the grave; they toſs the coffin into the air, and 
catch it again: after doing fo ſeveral times without 
ſuffering it to pitch on the ground, they at laſt let it 
fall upon fome of the great Lords, who are laid proſtrate 
on the ground for that purpoſe; and on whomſoever 
the royal weight falls, is acknowledged King: only 
he muſt be one of the royal family, who is thus choſen. 
So that theſe- bearers are properly the electors. Upon 
this iſland the Portugueſe have a ſorry fort. l 
BISTENTHWAITE, a living of Cumberland, in the 
ift of the Dean and Chapter of Carliſle. 

BIS TRITZ. See BESTERTZE and NASEN STADT. 

BITET TO, a little Epiſcopal town in the Terra di Bari, 
a province belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in 
Lower Italy. It has the title of a marquiſate. 

BITHAM PARVA, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the 

ift of the Biſhop of Lincoln. 
BITHYNIA, a province of Aſia Minor, and the neareſt 
to Turkey in — being parted from it by the ſmall 
ſtreight called the Thracian Boſphorus, which is ſo 
narrow here, that Scutaro on the Aſian fide is reckoned 
only a ſuburb of Conſtantinople. Its aneient name was 
+ Berbryce, of Berbrycia, and famed even as far back as 
the times of the Argonautic- expedition; and its cities 
were large, beautiful, and opulent. It had, according 
to Pliny, other ancient names, as Chronia, Malianda, 

Strimonis, Theffalis, &c. The Turks call it Beck- 
ſangil: and it certainly would be a rich fruitful ſpot of 


ground, werte it duly cultivated ; but no ſuch thing is 


to be looked for in the Turkiſh dominions. Its moſt 
. confiderable towns are Burſa or Pruſa, Nice, Chal- 
cedon, and Nicomedia, &e. 
BITONTO, anciently BUTUNI, and by Martial cal- 
led Bitonta. Tt is a little Epiſcopal city in the Tetra di 


Bari, a province of the kingdom of Naples, in Lower | 


Italy. E is ſituated in a ſpacious plain eight miles S. W. 
of the city of Bari, in the road to Ruvo, and about fix 
or ſeven from the Adriatic ſea. In its neighbourhood the 


Spaniards beat the Imperialiſts, in the year 1734 ; in | 


conſequenee of which victory, the kingdom of es 


ſubmitted to Don Carlos, the late King of the Two Si- | 


cilies, and who now ſucceeds his deceaſed half brother 

Ferdinand; in the crown of Spain. Beſides, the Spaniſh 

General, who commanded in this action; was created 

- Duke of Bitonto. Lat. 41 deg. 20 min-. N. long. x7 
des. 40 min. E. 

BITSCH, an earldem or Jordſhip of Lorrain; on the fur- 

ther ſide of the Saar, and on the confines of the duchy 


of Zweybruck and Lower Alſace: It alfo belongs to | 
of the ancient inheri- 


rman Lorrain, and is a 


tance of the ducal houſe, and a fief in the Counts of | 
288 after the death of Count Jacob in 1570, 
e 


ount of Hanau was inveſted with the feofment ; 


but ſoon after Duke Charles II. took the county from | 


from him, and annexed it for ever to Lorrain. The 
little town of the ſame name with the earldom, was 


taken by Lewis XIV. and fortified. But as he reſtored | 


it dy the pede of Ryfwielth it was difmanded. 
' MTTESWELL, xvi 


nately with the Dean and Chapter of Weftrflinſter, or 


rdaſhers company. 
BITTON, a vicarage and prebend of Glotceſterfhire ; the 
latter annexed to the archdea of Wilts, and in 


conry 
the gift of the Biſhop: of Saliſbury; and the former 


in that of one of the prebendaries of that dioceſe. - 
BIVERO, or Yivere, as Buſching has it, a ſmall town 
of Galicia, in Spain. It is ſituated on a mountain, at 
the foot of which runs the little river Landrova, and 
at = influx into the ſea is formed à large haven; fo 
27. 


EL, a vicarage of Leiceſterſfire, in the gift | 
of the governors of Chriſt's hoſpital, Londen, alter- 
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that it is a ſea- port next to Aſturias. It contains 400 
houſes, has two pariſhes, four monaſteries; two hoſpi- 
tals, and a college; 
BIUGNEN, a place in the diftri& of Foſen, belonging 
to the bailiwic of Drontheim Proper, and dioceſe of 
the latter name, in Norway, where is a fine herring- 
, the Drontheim herrings being taken in it. 


vince of the kingdom of Sicily, in Lower Italy. It is 
ſtrongly ſituated on the top of a ſteep and craggy rock. 
It lies about ſix miles N. of Calata-Bellota, and has 
the title of a dukedom. 

8 a rectory of Norfolk, in the gift of the Duke of 

orfolk. | | 
| BIXTON, a rectory of Norfolk, in the gift of the lata 
Earl of Torrington. 

BIYORT, in French Bieurt, a conſiderable village, two 
leagues above the bar of Senegal, upon a little channel 
or arm of that river which leads to it, belonging to 
Guiney and Negroland, in Africa. It is the principal 
place of a lordſhip, and a part of the kingdom of Cajor. 
At the mouth of the aforefaid ſmall channel, is alfo a 
bar which is very dangerous. Near this arm of the 
river are ſeveral ſalt- ponds, where the ſalt formed at the 
bottom, like a ſcaly 1 is broken off and dried in the 
open air; but it is of a cotrofive natute, more like alum 
than ſalt; and only uſed for curing of raw hides. In the 
ſame channel are vaſt numbers of large oyſters; the fiſh 
of which is ſomewhat infipid, but the ſhells ſerve to 
make excellent lime. 3 

BIZ U, an old town in the province of Haſcora or Eſcura, 
belonging to Morocco, in Africa. It ſtands on the to 
of a hill, containing, it is ſaid, about 1500 houſes. It 
is ſurrounded with walls and towers, has a ſtately 
moſque, and a large rivulet to ſupply it with water. 
The inhabitants are induſtrious and wealthy, and cul- 
tivate all the neighbouring grounds, which abound in 
corn and fruit, &c. particularly their figs, raifins, and 
dates, are ſold through moſt parts of the empire. They 
are civil to ſtrangers, and both men and women are as 
neatly dreſſed as in the great cities of Morocco. 


Crown, 

BLACKBANK, a town of Armagh county, belonging 
to the province of Ulſter, in the N. of Ireland. It lies 
ſeven miles 8. of the city of Armagh. Lat. 54 deg. 
12 min. N. long. 6 deg. 50 min. W. 

 BLACKBOURN, a market-town of Lancaſhire, W. of 
Coln, and eight miles E. of Preſton. Its annual fairs 

are May 21, for horned cattle, horſes, toys, &c. Sep- 

tember 30, for toys and ſmall wares, October 21 for 
the ſame commodities as in May. The vicarage of 

Blackbourn is in the gift of the Archbiſhop of Can- 

terbury. It lies 190 miles N. of London. 

 BLACKBOYS, a place in Suffex, where they keep an 
annual fair on September 29, for pedlary-wares, 

' BLACKBURTON, a place in Vorkſhire, where a fair 
is 1 held on Whitſun-Monday, for horned 

cattle. 

Of the fame name is a vi of Oxfordſhire, 
which is in the gift of the Dean and Canons of Chriſt- 
church, Oxford. 

BLACKENHAM-MAGNA, a rectory of Suffolk, in the 

gift of Eton college. | 

BELACK-FOREST, the ancient Saltus Hircinius, or Hir- 
cynian foreſt, in the S. W. part of Suabia. It formerly 

extended through two thirds of Germany. That part 

of it which is about a league from Aſchaffenburg, is 


' 


; andthick on the great roads; and in this way, to the vil- 
lage of Effelbach, for upwards of four or five leagy; 
thence; are precipices which render it very bad travelling. 
BEACEGIERD, a rock in Lower Borreſyſſel, a fief or 
diſtrict belonging to the dioceſe of Chriſtiana, in Nor- 
way. It lies on the Swediſh confines, and in war- 
time is occupied by bodies of men, which formerly did 
great damage to Sweden. 

BLACKHALL, one of the two colleges, the other bei 
Braſen- noſe, ſtill remaining at Stamford in Lincolnſhire. 


See STAMFORD, , 
So 


fiſhery, 
BIVONA, a ſmall place in the Val di Mazara, a pro- 


BLABY, a rectory of Leiceſterſhire, in the gift of the | 


there called Speſhartwaldt, the trees being very cloſe 


BLACKHEATH, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BLACKHEATH, a heath or common, ſo called from 
the appearance of its ſurface, . behind Greenwich, in 


Kent. It is beautifully ſituated and pretty high, enjoy- 
ing, for that reaſon, an excellent air. Near it is a hill 


formerly uſed as a butt for archers; and hence it has 
the name of Shooter's-hill. On the E. fide of the 


heath is the noble college of Sir John Morden, Part. 
a Turkey merchant, which is an hoſpital for the recep- 
tion of decayed -merchants, the number of which is 
no between thirty-five and forty. It is under the di- 
rection of ſeven Turkey merchants, and has a neat 
chapel, with a chaplain belonging to it, Beſides many 
enteel ſeats built on and round this heath, is that of 
IM Gregory Page, reſembling a palace, with a fine park 
and gardens. Upon this heath the rebel Wat Tyler is 
ſaid to have numbered near 100,000 men, in the reign 
of King Richard II. That other rebel Jack Cade, or 
Mortimer, encamped here in the reign of Henry VI. 
Here alſo 2000 Corniſh rebels were ſlain, and the reſt 
defeated, in that of King Henry VII. 
DODuer this heath ran the famous Roman Watling-ſtteet, 
towards Shooter's hill, to Rocheſter, Canterbury, and Do- 
ver. Here are ſeveral tumuli, ſmall and great, in which 
human bones have been found, In the year 1011 the 
Danes lay long encamped on Blackheath, where the 
trenches and remains of their lines are ſtill viſible. 


 .* Here two fairs are annually kept, on May 13, and 


October 11, for bullocks, horſes, and toys. 
BLACKMANSTON, a rectory of Kent, in the gift of 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


7 


BLACKMIDDENS, a number of rocks ſo called, near | 


Tinmouth- bar, not far from Clifford-fort in Northum- 
berland, which are very dangerous. For preventing 
damage to ſhips among theſe, two light-houſes have 
been erected not far off | | 
BLACK MOORE, a large heath or moor in Yorkſhire. . 
Of the ſame name is a place in Eſſex, where an an- 
_ fair is kept on Auguſt 20, for cattle in ge- 
neral. 


BLACKMOUNTAINS, a chain of hills, lying on the 


right hand, and Monuchdenny-hill on the left, as one |. 


enters Glamorganſhire, from | thoſe of Radnor and 
Brecknock, in S. Wales ; it is a ridge of dreadful rocks 
and precipices. : ee ; 
BLACENESS, a ſtrong caſtle, on a peninſula or neck 
of land ſtretching out into the firth of Forth, in Weſt 
Lothian, Scotland, about two miles from Borrowſton- 
neſs. It belongs to the Crown, and has been fre- 
quently uſed as a ſtate-priſon. | | | 
BLACK-NOTELY, a place in Eſſex near Braintree, 


where the late learned and ingenious Mr. John Ray re- 


ſided for many years, and lies buried in the church- 


yard, and his monument. lately removed to the chancel 
of Black-notely church; which laſt is a rectory. 
BLACK SEA, in Latin Mare Nigrum, the modern 
name of the Pontus Euxinus, or E 
between Europe and Aſia; and as far as it goes is their 
common boundary. It might be more properly called a 
large lake, if it did not communicate with the Mediter- 
ranean, by the Thracian Boſphorus.. The Turks call it 
Cara Denghis. It is ſaid to be 3800 Engliſh miles in 
circuit. On account of the dreadful ſtorms which rage 


more furiouſly here than in any other ſea, it has had 


the name of the Black or Terrible ſea: though at the 
ſame time it appears, that theſe frightſul ideas were 
formed of it, before navigation had arrived at the per- 
fection it is now brought to: yet it has been found, 
from later experience, that the tempeſts on this ſea are 
very violent and dangerous, from the ſea itſelf being 
incloſed almoſt on every ſide, and the waves beating 
circularly upon the veſſels that fail thereon. Beſides, 
the danger is increaſed, as on its coaſts are no good 
harbours ; eſpecially towards the S. where the Turks 
navigate for the moſt part. The ſouthern banks appear 
ſomething black, by reaſon of the large woods grow- 
ing every-where on the coaſts. 


me are of opinion, that its appellation is derived 


from the Cimmerians, who dwelt on this ſea; be- 
cauſe their complexion was black. On the other 
hand, the Scythians, who admired white colour, 
have called it Axinus Pontus, i. e. the White ſea; from 


uxine ſea. It lies 
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which Euxinus has been formed. The water of this 
ſea is freſher than that of any other; and is entirely fro. 
zen over in winter. Towards the N. it communicates, by 
means of the ſtreights of Caffa, with the ſea of Azow 
or Aſof. ; 

The Euxine has Tartary on the N. Circaſſia, Min- 

grelia, and Georgia on the E. Natolia Proper and 
Aſia Minor on the 8. with Romania, Bulgaria, and 
Beſfarabiaz on the W. fo that it is entirely — 
by the Grand Signior's dominions; within which li— 
mits is compriſed alſo the Paulis Mceotis, extendin 
from Caffa ſtreights in Tartary, to the city of Aſoph 
at the mouth of the Don or TA It extends "14th 
lat. 42 to 46 deg. N. and from long. 28 to 45 deg. E. 
being about 700 miles in length from E. to W. and 
from 260 to 150 in breadth from N. to 8. 

The Turks enjoy the ſole navigation of this ſea, 
except when diſturbed by the Coſſacs, who make ex- 
curſions from the mouth of the Boriſthenes, and com- 
mit great ravages on their coaſts. The Ruſſians have 
been obliged to deliver up to the Grand Signior all the 
fortreſſes which they had erected on the Euxine ſea, and 
entirely to abandon its navigation. The Turks fail on 
this ſea with no larger veſſels than faics and feluccas, 
with four oars, coaſting along, and hauling aſhore 
every evening : ſo that ſhould they get out of ſight of 
land, they would be at a loſs how to ſteer, and look 
upon themſelves as loſt. They never put out but with a 
fair or calm wind. The utmoſt extent of their know- 
ledge in navigation ſeems to be only this, that when 
they ſail from Conſtantinople to Caffa, they muſt turn 
to the left; and fo leave Trebezond to the right. 

As to improving harbours, building moles, &c. the 
Turks are wholly ignorant or careleſs about any ſuch mat- 
ters: whereas the remains of ſuch works, ftill to be ſeen, 
ſhew the care and ſkill of the Genoeſe, when maſters 
of many places on thoſe coaſts, towards the declenſion 
of the empire, till diſpoſſeſſed by Mahomet II. ſince 
which time none of his ſucceſlors would ſuffer any 
Franks to traffic upon this ſea. WY” 
From Conſtantinople to 'Trebezond, all the coaſts, 
ſays Tournefort, who failed thither, are admirable for 
their verdure; and moſt of the woods extend them- 
ſelves a pretty way into the land. As the Euxine water 
is freſher, ſo is it clearer, than that of other ſeas ; ow- 
ing partly to the ſmall communication it has with the 

222 through an aperture next no nothing; 
and partly to the number of large rivers it receives into 
its boſom; namely, the Danube, Boriſthenes, Don, 
Phaſis, Caſalmak, Aitocza, and Zagari; beſides many 
ſmaller ones. BY 

Though it has no viſible outlet, its waters are never 
higher at one time than another; nor have they any 
diſcernible flux or reflux. 

BLACKSOD, or BLACKFORD, a harbour on the 8. 
fide of a narrow iſthmus, joining a ſort of peninſula in 
the N. W. corner of the county of Mayo, and pro- 
vince of Connaught, in Ireland. 


BLACKSTON- L, one of the rocks in Shropſhire, 
- declining towards the Severn, out of which a hermit- 


e, with a chapel and ſeveral apartments, is cut. 
Near it is a pretty rock, upon the edge of the water, 
covered with oaks, beſides. many curious plants. 


BLACKSTON-EDGE, a number of high hills inYork- 


ſhire, for a conſiderable track ; at the foot of which is 
Rockdale town. | 
BLACK TAIL, a ſhoal or ſand below Canvey or Candy 
iſland, or Leigh road, in Eſſex, which runs out about 
three leagues due E. into the ſea. At the end of it 
ſtands, a ſea-mark, ſet up by the Trinity-houſe of Lon- 
don. is called Shoe-beacon, from Shoeberry-neſs, 
a point of land where the ſhoal begins: and near it is 
the town of Shoeberry. 
From this land, and on the edge of Shoeberry, S. W. 
of it, all the way to the mouth of Colcheſter- water, 
the ſhore is full of ſhoals, with ſome intermediate deep 
channels, ſo abounding with fiſh, that the Barking 
ſmacks are well-employed ; beſides ſwarms of — 
boats belonging to the towns and villages on the coaft, 
who fell the leſſer fiſh in the country, but ſend the 
largeſt on horſes, that travel night and day, to the 3 
Mar . 
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markets. On this ſhore are taken alſo the beſt and 
moſt reliſhing, though not the largeſt, oyſters in theſe 


* rts. 

BLACK-WATER, a town . to the county of 
Armagh, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. It ſtands 
on a river of the ſame name, and is the boundary be- 
tween this county and Tyrone. It had a ſtrong 
fort, which was taken by the rebel Earl of Tyrone, 
in 1593, after the garriſon had held out til] almoſt fa- 
miſhed. It lies two miles from Charlemont. 

BLACK-WATER, in Iriſh Avondow, or Avonmore, i. e. 
the Black or Great water, a river of Munſter, in Ire- 
land, which riſes in Kerry, runs eaſtward, and, water- 
ing New-market, Mallo, Leſmore, and Youghall, near 
the laſt empties itſelf into the ſea, 

Of the ſame name is a river of Eſſex, which meets 
the Chalmer near its mouth. 

BLACKWATER-BAY, a little beyond Colcheſter, in 
Eſſex, famous for the pits of thoſe excellent oyſters 
called Wallfleet, from the ſhore where they lie, which 
is about . five miles long, and defended by a wall of 
earth to keep out the ſea, 

BLACKWELL, a vicarage of Derbyſhire, in the gift of 
the Duke of Devonſhire. 

Of the ſame name is a vicarage in Somerſetſhire. 

BLADIAU, or PLADIA, a large village in the capital 
bailiwic of Balga, belonging to the circle of Branden- 
burg, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. | 

BLADINGDON, a vicarage of Glouceſterſhire, in the 
gift of the Dean and Canons of Chriſt-church, Oxford. 

BLAGAI, a forſaken and ruinated caſtle of Turkiſh 
Croatia, and province of the latter name, on the Save, 
in the kingdom of Hungary. It formerly belonged to 
Count U1lni, 

BLAGODAT, an iron-work belonging to the circle 
of Werchoturie, and province of Tobolſkoi, in Siberia, 
and the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia. It ſtands on the rivulet 
Kuſchwa, and belongs to the Crown. In the moun- 
tain of Blagodat, from which the jiron- ore comes, are 
got alſo load- ſtones of a very good kind. Here is like- 
wiſe a copper-work, to which the ore of Polowinnoi 
Rudnik is brought. Upwards of 100 dwelling-houſes 
have been already built at this place. To the iron factory 
belongs alſo the iron flatting or hammer mill of Turin- 
ſkoi, upon the river Tura. 

BLAIR-CASTLE, a ſeat of the Duke of Athol, and 
the only place of note in the diſtrict of the latter name 
in Perthſhire, in Scotland, on the confines of Broadal- 
bain, and on the banks of a clear and fine river called 
the Tillin (whence the title of Tillibardin, a marquiſate 
in the eldeſt ſon), near its influx into the Garry, which 
laſt falls into the Tay, a few miles lower. By means 
of ſluices, this river (Tillin) is formed into a pond be- 
fore the houſe, which is ſix ſtories high and for its 
better defence, the windows are covered with iron-bars, 
as was uſual in the old caſtles of Scotland, and the 
walls five feet thick. The mountains here, but at ſome 
diſtance off, are vaſtly high on every fide. 

In the gardens are ſeveral ſtatues of lead gilt; and in 
the park are Engliſh cattle, which thrive well. The 
village conſiſts of ſod houſes, except that of the miniſter 
and the kirk, which are of ſtone; alſo the inn, and 
a handſome houſe, built by the Duke, and occupied 
by one of his tenants, at a place commonly called 
Blair of Athol, not far from the caſtle; where is pretty 
good accommodation for travellers, though with only 
peat-fires; which, ſhould the weather prove wet, give 
but a comfortleſs warmth at night to fit down by, amidſt 
a ſmother of ſmoke, as they ſeem to have no me- 
thod for blowing them up: yet in the ſeaſon you may 
here be regaled with fine wild-fowl, other proviſions, 
and pretty good liquors. This is the ſecond ſtage from 
Inverneſs to Edinburgh. Thither you come either 
thro* Drummuachker, a part of Gen. Wade's famous 
road, or Minigagg, the old road, thro' a waſte and unin- 
habited heath or blair, and very high grounds, for 

thirty miles together, from Badenoch ; but ſhorter by 

ten Cootch miles than the other way. From Dunkeld 
to this inn are mile-ſtones ſet up, * twenty miles 

z under. Blair. caſtle lies about twenty-eight miles 

N. W. of Perth. Lat. 56 deg. 46 min. N. long. 3 

deg. 35 min. W. Sce GILLIcRANEKx. 
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BLAIR DRUMMOND, remarkable for a great water⸗ 
fall near it, on the Keith, which empties itſelf into the 
- Tay, in Scotland. The cataract makes a hideous 
noiſe among the rocks. a | | 
BLAISOIS, a ſmall territory in the government of Or- 
leanois, in France, lying N. of Berry: it was formerly 
an earldom. It has a good ſoil, and is ſubdivided into 
Upper and Lower Blaiſois. 


 BLAKEMER, a vicarage of Herefordſhire, in the gift of 


the Biſhop of Hereford. 

BLAKENY, a town of Bliaſlow hundred, in the W. 
part of Glouceſterſhire, and on the W. fide of the Severn, 
near the influx of a little river into it. Its two annual 

fairs are on April 12 for horned cattle, and November 
12 for the ſame articles, and for fat hogs alſo. 

BLAKESWARE, a fine ſcat of Mr. Plummer, one of 
the Knights for the county, in the eaſtern part of the 
pariſh of Royſton, in Herefordſhire, with a ſtream 
called the Aſh on its E. front, that feeds a canal and 
garden by the river-ſide. The principal gardens lyin 
on a declivity, are ſeen from the weſtern front, an 

ield a fine proſpect that way. | 

BLAMONT, or BLANKENBERG, a ſmall town be- 
longing to Lorrain, in the government of this name 
and of Bar, in France, and ſubje& to this crown. It 
lies on the river Vezouze, has a collegiate-church; and 
two convents, being about twenty-eight miles 8. E. of 
Nancy. The lordſhip of Chatillon is a dependency on 
this place. Lat. 48 deg. 38 min. N. long: 6 deg. 45 
min. E. 

BLANC, or BLANC EN BERRY, in Latin Oblincum; 
a town of Lower Berry, a ſubdiviſion of the govern- 
ment of the latter name, in France. It ſtands near the 
confines of Poitou, upon the river Creuſe, which runs 
through it. Blanc is the ſeat of an election, collec- 
tion, and marſhalſea. It is divided into the upper and 


lower town; in the former of which is the caſtle, and 


in the latter a priory, and an Auguſtine convent. Its 
territory is very barren, containing many woods and 
foreſts, and ſuch vaſt numbers of ponds, that in one 
manor, belong to the Duke de Mortemar, are rec- 
koned 309. Near Blanc is a vineyard, producing pretty 
2 wine. Though the Creuſe be not — 

oats of timber are ſent down upon it from hence to 
the a jacent towns. | 3-18 
Of the ſame name is a fort belonging to Dunkirk, 
which ſee. f 


BLANCHIER, an upper diſtrict belonging to the princely 


Imperial foundation of Luders, in Upper Alſace, and 
government of this name, now in France. 


BLANCO, a pretty large iſland, among the Leſſer Antil- 


les, in the Atlantic ocean, lying oppoſite to New An- 
daluſia, a province of Terra Firma, in North America. 
It is almoſt N. of Margarita, and about thirty-five 
leagues from the mainland. It is a flat, even, low, and 
uninhabited iſland ; moſt of it ſavannas, with long graſs, 
and ſome plats of lignum vitz trees, and ſhrubby buſhes 
about them. The only road here lies on the N. W. 
extremity, oppoſite to a ſmall cave, or little ſandy bay, 
it being deep water, and ſteep cloſe to the land. On 
the W. fide is a little ſpring, and ſandy bays all round 
the iſland, where turtles greatly reſort. Lat. 12 deg. 5 
min. N. long. 64 deg. 6 min. W. : 


BLANCO), Cape, a promontory of Africa, in the Atlan- 


tic ocean, 180 miles N. of the river Senegal. Lat. 20 


deg. 10 min. N. long. 17 deg. 23 min. W. | 
BLANCO, Cape, a head-land of Peru, in South Ameri- 


ca, on the Pacific ocean or great South ſea. It lies 
120 miles S. W. of Guiaquil. Lat. 3 deg. 45 min. S. 
long 81 deg. 10 min. W. 


BLAND-AA, a conſiderable river of Hunavatus, a diſ- 


trict of Iceland, belonging to Norway. It is one of 
thoſe called the Milk-rivers, as being of that colour, 
and carrying down lime with its ſtream. 


BLANDFORD, a large and flouriſhing borough of 


Dorſetſhire, upon a flexure of the river Stowre, over 
which is a bridge, and before it fine meadows. It lies 
in the road betwen my and Dorcheſter, and is 
3 by two ba liffs. Here the quarter- ſeſſions 


or the county are held annually. It has been twice 


burnt by accidental fires; the laſt time, in the year 
1731, when almoſt the whole place, conſiſting of 
600 
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© G66 houſes, with the church, and a village beyond the 


© tbridpe,” were confumed ; and few of the inhabitants 
eos faved. It has fince been rebuilt, and its ſtreets 
and paſlages widened. Formerly the principal trade of 


this place was in making band-ſtrings, afterwards 
ſtraw-hats and bone lace; of which laſt article ſome has 
deen manufactured fo fine, as to be rated at thirty 
: unds ſterling a yard; —— 
Tour, who ſays he ſaw it: but the greateſt traders here 
no are maltſters and clothiers. Its market is on Sa- 
-  turday;z and annual fairs on March 7, July 10, and 
November 8, for horſes, ſheep, and cheeſe. Its livin 
is a rectory. Blandford lies in a very pleaſant, healthy 
© — country, where wood thrives extremely, with a fine 
variety of arable and paſture lands, ten miles N. of Pool, 
and ninety W. of London. To it is a great reſort of 
gentry, who have delightful ſeats on the neighbouring 
. of Burford extending to Dorcheſter. It gives 
title of Marquis to the Duke of Marlborough. 
BLANDFORD-FORUM, a: vicarage of Dorſetſhire, in 
the gift of the Dean and Chapter of Wincheſter. 
BLANES, anciently Blanda, a ſmall town of Catalonia, 
in Spain, not walled. It is fituated on the Mediterra- 
nean, and is a ſea-port. It has an old caftle, and the 
inhabitants are about 600 families. It lies 20 miles S. 
of Gironne, in lat. 41 deg. 30 min. N. long. 2 deg. 40 


| BLANKENBURG and Reinſtein, ſo called from their prin- 


eipal towns, are commonly confidered but as one county, 
lying in the eaſt- part of the duchy of Rrunſwic, belong- 
ing to Lower Saxony, in They are about 
24 miles from S. to N. but narrow at both extremities, 
and not above 9 miles where broadeft. It once in- 
cluded Werningerode on the W. which, with Qued- 

- lingbourg, Hohenſtein, Stolberg, and Schwartzburg, 
in Upper Saxony, were formerly one province called 
Hartzingow, i. e. the Hercynian county, a part of the 
ancient foreſt of the former name, now the Hartz; of 
which there are ſtill ſome large woods and parks, abound- 
ing with game. Reinſtein, tho claimed by the Elector 


of Hanover as a vacant fief, was ſeized by the late Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, as holding of his pri 5 of 
Halberſtadt. Theſe counties lie S. of Brunfwic Pro- 


„8. W. of Magdeburg, W. of Halberſtadt, N. of 
| huriogia, and E. of Hildeſheim. It is a cold country, 
the ſno lying on its mountains till midſummer, and 
yields but little corn. Its inhabitants are ſtrong, living 
to a great age. They have iron mines in their moun- 
tains; one of which, called Broeken or Brockſberg, 
the Bructerus of the Latins, is reckoned the higheſt in 
- Germany. Between Blankenburg and Elbingerode is a 


remarkable cave called Buman's hole, with a narrow 


- entrance; but none ever found the end of it: though 
- ſome miners affirm, if they may be credited, that they 
' have gone as far as Goflar, which is 20 miles. Large 
bones of rare animals, and'a giant's ſkeleton, have been 
found in it. Two large rocks near the convent of Mi- 
chaelſtein, and not far from Blankenburg, have been 
called Monks-cruiſes from their exact reſemblance to 
two; of that order in their habits, In this country are 
ſeveral caſtles upon inacceffible rocks, and ſome hewn 
aut of the latter. The moft remarkable is that near 
Brockſberg, where was an idot and temple of Saturn. 
Charlemagne called the place Hartzburg. Near a falt- 
ſpring at the bottom of this hill is a little town 
Juliu all; lately built, which is now enriched 
trade in ſalt, copper kettles and „ wire, &c. The 
inhabitants of this country ate reckoned the moſt ſtupid 
dolts in Germany, and extremely bigotted to their an- 
cient cuſtoms. The town of Blankenburg is but ſmall, 
and ili built. Here the Duke has a caſtle, who, tho he 
offered the inhabitants materials is for building, and 
did all he could to inſpire them with a taſte for the arts, 
found it to no purpoſe. It Hes 8 miles W. of Quedlin- 
burg, and S. W. of Halberſtadt, alſo 45 S. W. of Wol- 
fenbuttle, being on the confines of the principality of 
Anhalt. Lat. 51 deg. 50 min. N. long. 11 deg. 25 min. 
E. Both the town and county are now ſubjed to the 
Duke of Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle. | 
BLANKENBURG, a town on the coaſt of Dutch Flan- 
ders, 8 miles N. E. of Oſtend, in lat. 51 deg. 20 min. 
N. long. 3 deg. 12 min. E. 9 : : ' 


the author of the 


called 
by their 
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BLANZ AC, a ſmall town of Angoumois, a ſubdiviſion 
of the government of Saintonge and Angoumois, in 
France. It has a Chapter belonging to it. 

BLAREGNIES, a town of French Flanders, Moll ſays 
Hainault, in the Netherlands, near which the Confederate 
army under the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene obtained a fingle victory over the French com- 
manded by the Marſhals Villars and Boufflers in the 
year 1709. The French being encamped in the woods 
of Sart and Sanſart, cut down vaſt numbers of trees 
and threw up a triple entrenchment : fo that it coſt the 

\. Confederates ſeveral thouſand men before they could 
drive them from thence. The armies on each fide, it 
is ſaid, conſiſted of 120,000 men, of which at leaf 
20,000 were killed. Moll ſays, the number of the al- 
lies killed were 18,000, and of the French but 1 5,000, 
However, the French made a regular retreat; tho' Vil. 
lars was wounded and diſabled at the beginning of the 
action. This advantage on the fide of the allies was 
ſoon aſter followed by their taking of Mons, from which 
Blaregnies lies 7 miles 8. This Latdle is ſometimes cal- 
led that of Malplaquet, Teniers, or Blangies, from vil. 
lages of theſe names lying near the field of action. Lat. 
50 des: Be min. N. long. 3 deg. 55 min. E. 

* ORF, the ſame with B SFALVA, which 
ee. 


BLASERK, a remarkable mountain of Groenland. 

BLATNITZ, a diſtrict belonging to the county of 
Thurotz, in the circle on this fide the Danube, in 
Lower Hungary. In it is the caſtle of Blattnitza, which 
_—_ on a fteep rock, and belongs to the Revay fa- 
mily. — 

BLAVET, a town belonging to the biſhopric of Vannes, 
in Lower Britany, a ſubdiviſion of the government of 

the latter name, in France. Lewis XIII. called it Port 

Louis, from his own name, and built a citadel and 
other works here. It ſtands at the mouth of the river 
Blavet, has a very good harbour and capacious road. 
Its principal trade is in pilchards and eels, of which 
a conſiderable fiſhery is carried on in theſe parts. 

BAUGIES, a place lying between Bavay and Maubeuge, 

in the government of French Flanders, near which the 
Confederates and French fought a very bloody battle in 
1 See BLAREGNIES, 

BLAWBUREN, a town belonging to the circle of Sua- 
bia, in Germany. It lies eleven miles E. of Ulm. 
Lat. 1 deg. 24 min. N. long. 9 deg. 45 min. E. 

BLAYE, or BLAYES, in Latin Blavia, or Blavium, a 
ſmall city of Bourdelois, a ſubdiviſion. of Guyenne 

| 33 in the government of the former name and 
Gaſcony, in France. It is fituated on the Garonne, 
has a citadel with four baſtions, and built upon a rock. 
This is the upper town, which is ſeparated from the 
lower by a ſmall river, into which the tide flows. In 
this lower town live the merchants, and have their 
ware-houfes. In Blaye is a Benedictine abbey. Here 
the veſſels bound for Bourdeaux muſt leave their 
cannon and arms, till they return, The Garonne be+ 

ing very broad at this place, upon an iſland in it a bat- 
tery has been raifed, in order to play upon any ene- 
my's ſhips that would attempt to enter. Directly op- 
poſite to Blaye, on the other fide of the river, in ths 
territory of Medoc, is alſo a fort, flanked with four 
| baſtions. The port of Blaye is very much frequented 
by foreign veſſels, and ſhips from Britany, which load 
here the wine of the growth of this diſtri. It lies 
* N below Bec d'Ambez. Lat. 45 deg. 9 min. 
. bo 


| ng. 45 min. W. | 
| BLAz EV & a place in Cornwall, where an annual 


fair is kept, on February 2, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
cloth, and a few hops. 
BLEAGON, a place in Somerſetſhire, where a fair is 
held annually, on. the laſt Friday in Auguſt, for bul- 
locks, horſes, ſheep, and all forts of toys. 
BLEASBY, a vicarage of Nottingham, in the gift of the 
28 of Southwell. N 
BLECHIN GLE, a ſmall borough of Surgey, but has 
no market, according to Moll. It is governed 
bailiff, who returns two members to parliament. I 
town ſtands on a hill, on the ſide of Holmſdale, with 
a fine proſpect as far as the South Downs and Suſſex. 
f Here is an alms-houſe far ten poor people, and 3 
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f-hool for twenty poor children. It has a handſome | 
church, which is a rectory ; but its ſpire and bells 
were deſtroyed by lightning in 1606. It lies E. of 
Gatton, ſixteen miles in the ſame direction from Guild- 
ford, and twenty S. of London. Its annual fairs are 
on June 22, an November 2, for horſes, bullocks, 
and toys. | | 
BLEDES, Las, an iſland lying about Majorca, one of 
the Baleares, in the Mediterranean, not far from the 
harbour of Olla. It is a conſiderable place, and was 
formerly- very populous. In it is a good marble 


uarry. 

BLEGEN. See BLEKING. | 

BLECKERT, a place near the village of Hunningen, 
about a league from Lintz, in the electorate of Cologn, 
in Germany; where is made an excellent wine, which 

the Liegeois buy up in great quantities; and, after 

brewing it up, ſell it for Burgundy. 2 

BLEKING, or BLEKINGIA, by the inhabitants called 
Blegen, a ſubdiviſion of South Gothland, in Sweden. 
It lies on the E. fide of Scania, being fifteen miles lon 
and four broad. It is pretty mountainous ; but witha 
ſo pleaſant, eſpecially between Carlſeroon and Carlſ- 
hamn, that few places of Sweden can be compared 
with it. Here is good ftore of wood, conſiſting of 
oaks, box, pine, pomegranate, and birch trees; but 
their arable land is not ſufficient för the ſuſtenance of 
the inhabitants, the country being too narrow. for agri- 
culture: for which reaſon ſome are obliged to furnith 
themſelves with corn from the adjacent villages. In 
this province are reckoned 1089 gentlemens eſtates, 
and about 50,000 men. 

The inhabitants drive a good trade in pot-aſh, tar, 
tallow, hides, ſome leathern wares, beams, deal boards, 
and maſts: and they alſo draw a good ſubſiſtence from 
fiſhing and hunting. The paftures here are fine; and 
conſequently the beſt cheeſe in Sweden is made. here. 

The breeding of cattle is indeed followed with a good 
deal of care and pains; but they are of a ſmaller fize 
than thoſe in Scania. The province maintains no ſol- 
diers; only 1554 failors for the uſe of the navy, which 
are Nvided into three companies. Beſides ſeveral lakes, 
here.are ſix rivers, which, taken together, have a good 
ſa!mon-fiſhery; and they part Bromſelroe-Bleking and 
Smaland from each other. | 

The principal iſlands 2 to this province 
amount to about 130 in number. Here are 29 country- 

ariſhes in all. "The clergy are ſubject to the Biſhop of 
Lund. It conſiſts of one territorial juriſdiction for 


raiſing the men, which are ſubdivided into the four fol- 


lowing diſtricts, as Oeſtra-harad, n 


Brackne-harad, and Liſters- harald. . 

BLENEAU, in Latin Blenarium, a ſmall town belonging 
to Gatinois Orleanois, a ſubdiviſion of Lower Orlea- 
nois, in the government of the latter name, in France. 
It is ſituated on the Loing, about four leagues from 
Briare, tc the E. It belongs to the Prince of Courte- 
nay, and has a bailiwic in it. 

BLENHEIM, a village of Bavaria, one of the circles of 
Germany, on the W. ſide of the Danube, betwixt which 
and that of Hochſtet, hence indiſcriminately called the 
victory of Hochſtet or Blenheim, was fought an ever- 
memorable battle, Auguſt 2, 1704, by the Confederates 
under John Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
in which- the French and Bavarians, commanded by the 
Duke of Bavaria, and the Marſhals Tallard and Mar- 
ſin, were entirely defeated; when Tallard was taken 

Priſoner, and continued ſo in England until peace was 
concluded. In this bloody and obſtinate battle upwards 
of 20,000 lives were loſt: and Blenheim, which lay 
on the flank, of the French army, being crowded. with 
their ſoldiers upon the turn of the action, was. ſur- 
rounded and ſet on fire by the allies when 10, oco men 
were forced'to ſurrender at diſcretion, beſides the many 

- thouſands that were puſhed and periſhed in the Danube. 
It lies three miles N. E. of Hochſtet, and twenty-five 
N. Wo of 15 8 Lat, 48 deg. 40 min- N. long; 
10 deg. 25 min. E. 4 % 

BLENHEIM-HOUSE, a magnificent palace, about half 
a mile from New Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire, a royal 
gift of Queen Anne to the Duke of Marlborough, 


3 


— er. 


2 


Which was founded in 1705, to perpetuate (as an in- 
Ne 27. | | 


| 
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ſcription, ſet up by the Ducheſs, ſays) the memory of the 
ſignal victory he obtained over the French and Bavarians 
near the above-mentioned village of Blenheim, on the 
banks of the Danube. This noble pile is deeorated with 
exquiſite paintings, has a fine chapel, and grand gar- 
dens, with numberleſs other beauties, beſides a moſt de- 
lightful ſituation. Amidſt all this glare of pomp, near 
the palace-gate of Woodſtock, is the humble houſe 


where our famous Chaucer was born. See Woop-- 


STOCK, New. 

BLERANCOURT, a gentecl caftle or ſeat of Le V alois; 
one of the two ſub-ſtadtholderſhips belonging to the go- 

vernment of the Iſle of France. | 

BLERE, in Latin Bliriacum, a ſmall town in the govern- 
ment of Touraine, in France. It is ſituated on the 
river Cher, near Amboiſe. It contains 1400 ſouls: 
This being a thorough-fare for the ſoldiers; occaſions 
its not being ſo well peopled as formerly. 

BLESSINGTON, a ſmall towr belonging to the couney 
of Wicklow, and province of Leinſtery in Ireland. It 
ſtands on the Liffe, eaſtward of which it has three caſtles. 
It gives the title of Viſcount to Lord Boyle, ſends 


two members to the Iriſh parliament, and lics fourteen . 


miles from Dublin. at 

BLETHERSTON, with Llahadden-Llanhaiden, a rec- 
tory of Pembrokeſhire, in Wales; in the gift of the Bi- 
op of St. David. 78 

BLETHWAUGH, a rectory of Radnorſhire, in Wales, 
in tlie gift of the laſt- mentioned Prelate. 

BLETSHO, a pariſh in the hundred of Willey, belong- 
ing to Bedfordſhire, and upon the Ouſe. It gives title 
of Baron to Lord St. John: and here a fair is annually 
kept on the 19th of May. Its rectory is in the gift of 
his Lordſhip above-mentioned, | 


BLEWBERRY, a vicarage of Berkſhire, in the gift of 


the Biſhop of Saliſbury. . | 
BLUTHBOROUGH, or BLIBURG, a place in Suffolk, 
and on the S. banks of the river Blythe, where the 
Chriſtian King Anna, of the Eaſt Angles, ſlain in battle 
1 Penda the Mercian, lies interred, with his eldeſt fon. 
ere ſeveral] Roman coins have been dug, up. It has a 
fine old church, kept in good repair, which was formerly 
eminent for a college of CEE Its annual fair 18 
kept on April 5, for toys; though 
this and its weekly market have for ſome time been diſ- 

continued. It lies four miles E. of Haleſworth. 
BLITHE, a market-town in the hundred of Baſſetlaw, in 
Nottinghamſhire,” the laſt town of this county to the N. 
except Scroby, on the very edge of it, belonging to the 


worth; has a very large good church, and only the ruins 
of an old caſtle and priory. The annual fairs kept here 
are on Hol Thurſday or cattle and horſes, and on 
October 6, for ſheep and ſwine. It lies eighteen miles 
N. of Newark upon Trent. | 

BLITHE, a river of Staffordſhire, which, running ſouth- 
ward into the Trent, waters in its courſe Pagets- 
Bromley. 

Of the ſame name is another river in the N. E. parts 
of Suffolk, running from W. to E. into the ſea near 
Southwold, not far from its ſource, and in its way was 
tering Haleſworth. 8 | : 

BLITON, a vicarage of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of Lord 
Caſtleton. . | 
BLOCEKBERG, the higheſt mountain of the Hartz, in 
Saxony, Germany. | h 
BLOCKHAM, with Milcombe chapel, a vicarage of Ox- 
fordſhire, in the gift of Eton college. 
BLOCK-HOUSE FORT. See ForTsMouTH. : 
BLOCKLEV, a vicarage of Worceſterſhire, in the gift 
of the Biſhop of Worceſter. 2 
BLOCKSYL, a place of conſiderable trade in Overiſſel, 
one of the Seven United Provinces. It ſtands at the 
mouth of the river Aa, 2 the ph of the 4 
ſee, which it commands. It is a very populous 
. . — ard with baſtions, and pe if. works. 
I's harbour, formed by the Aa,. can contain above 200 
veſſels. 


BLOIS, in Latin Blefe, or Caftrum Bleſenſe, the capital 
of Blaifois, a province of Lower Orleanois, belonging 
t 


to the government of the latter name, in France. 


lies partly on an eminence, . partly on a plain, 5 


4 9 


Moll ſays, that both 


Archbiſhop of York. It ſtands higher up than Cha- 
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the Loire, which river ſeparates it from the ſuburbs of 
Vienne, that is joined to the city by a fine ſtone- 


bridge. 

12 Blois had formerly the title of a co-:nty : it is the ſee 
of a Biſhop, who is a ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of 
Paris; has a dioceſe of about 200 pariſhes, five rag 
above ſixty priories, beſides a vaſt many chapels; his 
annual income is 24,000 livres, and he pays a- tax of 
2533 florins to the court of Rome. 

ois is the ſeat of an election, bailiwic, chamber of 
accompts, marſhalſea, and falt-granary ; it has a Je- 
ſuits-college for polite literature and philoſophy, with a 
fine church, where King Staniſlaus' mother is buried. 

Here are ſeveral collegiate and parochial churches, be- 
ſides convents of both ſexes. The cathedral is St. So- 
lemnis, magnificently rebuilt by Lewis XIV. after 
having been entirely — a by ſtorm. 
ſiderable and famous caſtle lies on a rock, but not high. 
Tt is a royal palace, which has been built by ſeveral 
Princes and Lords, with noble gardens, and a ſpacious 
court; where ſtands the collegiate-church of St. Sa- 

- viour, and formerly the ſcene of ſeveral tournaments. 
Here, among others, was born Lewis XII. an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of whom ſtands over a gate of the caſtle. 
In it is the black chamber, in which the Duke of Guiſe, 
and that wherein his brother the Cardinal, the heads of 
the league, were both killed, 3 of Henry III. in 
the year 1588; as alſo the hall where the ſtates met 
then, for ſuppreſſing the diſorders of the Popiſh cabal; in 
the large fire- place of which both their bodies were burnt 
to aſhes. At preſent ſeveral noble families reſide in this 
palace. The town was taken by the Proteſtants ; but 
retaken and ſacked by the Duke of Guiſe in 1562. 
The principal trade of Blois conſiſts in wine and 
brandy, which are ſent to Orleans, Paris, Tours, An- 
gers, Laval, and even into Holland. Here formerly 
were many tanners; but the high tax upon leather 

- cruſhed that manufactory. They alſo made ſome ſerges, 
and other woollen ſtuffs here ; but that branch of trade 

is not conſiderable. This city is noted alſo for the beſt 
watches in the kingdom. M | 
As Blois has been the reſidence of the court, and 

many _— of the _ the 2 var tongue is 
ken here in its greateſt purity. This e t ci 

by in one of the fineſt 1 France * 5 

of it is the foreſt of Blois, which takes up about 5300 

acres of ground. This city lies thirty miles S. W. of 


Orleanois, in lat, 47 deg. 35 min. N. long. 1 deg. 20 | 


min. E. 

BLOMMESHOLM, a gentleman's domain or eftate in 
the northern diviſion, belonging to the prefecture of 
Bahuſia and Weſt Gothland, in Sweden. It is about 
three miles from Stromftad ; and near it is an ancient 
monument, conſiſting of high ſtones ſet up in the 
form of a ſhip. . hg 

BLONAY, a barony beloriging to Pais de 'Vaux, or 
French country, a ſubdiviſion of the Swiſs canton of 
Bern. It is in a family of the ſame name, which has 
continued in poſſeſſion of it for above 700 years. The 
village alſo denominated from this barony lies about a 
league above Cs at the foot of the mountains, on 
which it has a caftle, commanding a proſpect over the 
lake, the neighbouring country, and Savoy. In this 
place alone, of all the Pais de Vaux, they ſing pſalms 
in their churches with ſound of trumpet. 

BLONHAM, a rectory of Bedfordſhire, in the gift of the 
Duke of Kent. . 

BLONIEZ, a town belonging to the province of War- 

ſovia, in Poland. It li-s twenty miles W. of Warſaw. 

Lat. 52 deg. N. long. 20 deg. 30 min. E. 

BLONSK, 
via Proper, Poland. 

BLONTESHAM, a rectory of Huntingdonſhire, in the 

gift of the Biſhop of Ely. : 

BLOREHEATH, a place in Shropſhire, according to 
Moll; and Buſching ſays, a ſmall ma ket-towyn of Sia. 
fordſhire, famous for a very bloody battle fought in 

the reign of Henry VI. between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter; in which Nevil Earl of Saliſbury for 
the former, with 5000 men, beat Lord Audley for the 
latter, with twice that number, | 


Its very con- 


2 diſtrict belonging to Watſchau, in Maſſo- | 


0e 

BLORE-ROY, a rectory 
the Duke of Newcaſtle. 

BLOTZEN, a gentl-man's ſeat or caſtle, with a village 
belonging to the bailiwic of Ultkirch, a ſubdiviſion of 
the Sundgaw, in the government of Alſace, now ſub- 

2 to the crown of France. | 

BLUDWORTH, a vicarage of Nottinghamſhire, in the 
gift of the two Prebendaties of Oxford. 

BLOXHAM, a rectory of Oxfordſhire, in the gift of the 
Duke of Rutland. It lies S. of Banbury, has a fine 
3 but its ſteeple is of an odd, though agreeable 
make. 

BLUMBERG, in French Floriment, a lord{hip in the 
Sundgaw and government of Alſace. It conſiſts of the 
little town and caſtle of the fame name, with five 
villages more, and belonging to the Barons of Pfird. 

BLYTHE, a vicarage of Nottinghamſhire, in the gift of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. See BLiTas. | 

BOA DE QUIRES, Villa, a ſmall diſtrict of Porto, be- 
— 15 ntre Douro è Minho, a province of Portugal. 

BOBADELLO, a ſmall place of Coimbra, in the pro- 
vince of Beira, in Portugal. It contains 300 ſouls. 

Of the ſame name is another little place in the diſtridt 
of Viſeu, and province of Beira. It includes one pariſh, 
and belongs to. the Queen Dowager, - 

BOBENHALL, a prebend of Warwickſhire, which has 
the impropriation of the pariſh of the ſame name, in 
the giit of the Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry. 

BOBERG, a high promontory within the bailiwic of 
Bofling, 2 to the dioceſe of Ripen, in North 
Jutland, Denmark. Near this head-land the coaſt is 
extremely dangerous: and therefore ſeveral ſhips have 
been ſplit to pieces upon it. 

BOBI, one of the communities or pariſhes included in 
the valley of Lucerne, belonging to Piemont, and in 
the upper diviſion of Italy. 

BOBIESE, or BOBIO, a. territory formerly belonging 
to the duchy of Milan, in Upper Italy. Since 1743 it 
has belonged to the King of Sardinia, having been 
ceded to him by the houſe of Auſtria. It is fo called 
from its principal, and the only place of note in it; 
which is a ſmall town ſituated on the river Trebbia, 
near the confines of Parma and the Genoeſe territories ; 

- and but a little way from a river which gives it its name. 
It is the ſee of a Biſhop, ſubject to that of Genoa ; and 
is a place of no ſtrength. It gives the title of Count, 

and hes thirty miles N. E. of Genoa, and the ſame di- 
ſtance 8. W. of Tortona, and twenty-eight S. of Pa- 
via, - lat. 44 deg. 35 min. N. long. 10 deg. 15 
min. E. FY 

BOBROTZ, and BOBROWE TZ, both inconſiderable 
towns, belonging to the northern diſtrict of the county 


of Liptau, in the circle on this ſide the Danube, in 
Lower Hun 


ary. 

BOBROWNIK, a ſmall town in the territory of Dob- 
rzyn, and 8 of Waldiſlaw, a ſubdiviſion of Cu- 

avia, in Great Poland. 

BOBROWSE, a ſmall town in the diſtrict of Korotojak, 
belonging to the government of Woroneſh and Afow, 
in the European part of Ruſſia. 

BOCA CHICA, a narrow entrance to Carthagena bay, 
in South America; with a fort of the ſame name de- 

fending it. This, with ſeveral other forts and plat- 
forms of cannon, the Engliſh under Admiral Vernon 
took in the gout 1741. Before this fort the Lord 
Aubrey Beauclerc, youngeſt fon of the Duke of St. Al- 
ban's, in the Prince Frederic, ſuſtaining a much ſupe- 
rior fire of the enemy, both from the land and two 
Spaniſh men of war, for ſeveral hours together, had 
both his legs ſhot off. Though the Englith fleet had 
entered the bay with an intent to take the city of Car- 
thagena, they miſcarried in their attempt, and were 
obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. See CarTHA- 
GENA, 0 | 

BOCA, Great and. Little, two iſlands on the coaſt of 
New Andaluſia, in the Terra Firma of South America. 

BOCA DEL DRAGO, a ſtreight between the iſland 
of Trinidad and New Andaluſia laſt-mentioned. 

-BOCAGE, a ſmall territory belonging to Lower Nor- 


of Staffordſhire, in the gift of 


mandy, a ſubdiviſion of the government of the latter 


name, in France. 
| BOCHARA, 


R 

3 | NOD 

BOCHARA, the capital of a territory of the ſame name, BOCZOWCE, a ſmall town in the diſtrict of Halicz, 
in Uſbec Tartary. It is fituated upon the Oxus, ſixty belonging to the palatinate of Lemberg, in Red Ruſ- 
miles W. cf Samarcand. Lat. 40 deg. 10 min. N. long. ſia, Little Poland. 

65 deg. 5 min. E. Jets BODEGRAVE, the ſeat” of the ancient Bagoadz, who 
BOCHETTA, or BOCCHETTA, famous in the war are ſuppoſed to have bcen a kind of banditti This was 
of 1746 and 1747; This is a chain of mountains in a fine village of Holland, one of the United Provinces, 
the Kivieta di Ponente, belonging to the Genoeſe do- before it was burnt by the French in 1672. Here the 1 

minions upon the continent, in 3 Italy: and over Prince of Orange encamped at that time, to cover the 
it is the high road out of Lombardy to Genoa, through country. It wa, afterwards fortified, and is flill a very 
* ſeveral windings. Upon the extremely ſteep peak of the pleaſant place, about eleven miles S. E. of Leyden. 
hizheſt mountain is a narrow way, in which hardly three BODENHAM, a vicarage of Herefordihire, 
perſons can go a-breaſt ; which pals 1s properly called of the Counteſs of Coningſby. 
tue Bocchetta. BODENSEE, in Latin Lacus Brigantinus, or Podamicus, Y 
For its defence are three forts, which may be looked at preſent called Bodman, or Podman. It is a lake not far | 
n as the key to Genoa; for in the year 1746 the from Conſtance, a city of Suabia in Germany. It di- | | 
Imperialiſts, by taking theſe, opened themſelves a paſ- vides itſelf towards Germany into two arms; namely, 
ſage to that city. the Zeller-ſee, or Lacus Venetus, and the Bodmer, or 
BOCHIANICO, a large village of the Hither Abruzzo, a Uberlinger-ſee, Lacus Acronius : in this is the iſland of 
province belonging to the kingdom of Naples, in the |, Meinau, as in the former is that of Reichenau. That | 
lower diviſion of Italy. part of the lake from Bregentz to Conſtance is | 
BOCHNIA, a town of the palatinate of Krakow, in called the Upper lake, and that from Conſtance to Zell av 
Little Poland. It is famous for its falt-works, having the Lower. The latter is betwixt twenty and thirty . 
been only a village before the diſcovery of the quarries fatzoms deep, along the banks of which are near forty . 
of that mineral in its neighbourhood. A liitle way on cities, towns, and villages : yet the Upper lake has ho 1 
this ſide of them runs the little river Raab, which falls leſs than fifty; and its greateſt depth is ſaid to be 350 I 
into the Viſtula. The town is quite ſurrounded with fathoms. I ere likewiſe, namely between Buchorn and | 
mountains and hills. The falt-pits form only a long and Roſchach, which are hve leagues aſunder, is its greateſt | 
narrow ftrip of 75 fathom extent from S. to N. and 10c0 breadth ; which was found by actual menfuration to | 
in length from E. to W. the largeſt depth of them is be, when the lake Was frozen over, 7275 perches: | 
- 100, and in ſome places only 20 fathom. The mine but along its upper part it is much narrower. Beſides 
begins only in ſtrata, and the falt lies in all directions. the fiſh uſually taken near Lindau and Bregentz, is a 1 
It is, however, finer than that got at Wieliczka, eſpe- ſort of ſalmon-trout called gang-fiſche, which, when | 
cially when they dig ſomewhat deep into the quar- full grown, are pickled and exported as a rarity, being | 
ries; and it is hewn down or cut ſmall, and put into about two ells long, and called Rheinlacher, i. e. Rhine | 
veſſcls. Between 2 and 300 men are employed in theſe ſalmon. As the fiſhermen cannot always make a good | 
mines. It is obſerved, that all the way the fait goes, market of ſuch large fiſh, they paſs a line through the 
the ground is quite dry, and under it are found black gies ſtopped by a bit of wood, which they' faſten to a | 
ieces of decayed w Here they find alſo alabaſter. ake aſhore, and fo giving the fiſh a range of about | 
heſe pits are under the direction of the town of Wie- forty paces, preſerve it alive till they can meet with a | 
liczka. Our Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. Ixi. p. 1099. purchaſer, ; | | : 
call them ſalt- gem mines. , | BODJAM, a place in Suſſex, where is kept an annual 
BOCKENHEIM, a place about a league from Francfort fair on June 6, for cattle and pedlary-wares. | 
on the Maine, upon the confines of Heſſe and Franco- BODIN TON, a rectory of Northamptonfthire, in the 2 
nia, in Germany. It is the territory of the Count of 65 of the Earl of Malton. #5 
Heſſe. The Calviniſts have a place of worſhip here, to | BODMIN, a market and borough town of Cornwall; 9 
which the Lutherans of Francfort will hardly admit it is governed by a mayor, who returns two members | 
them to go, through the gate of their city, which they | to parliament. It was anciently a Biſhop's ſee, after- 
keep ſhut till a late hour in the day; having abſo- wards tranſlated through St. Germain's and Crediton to 
lutely denied them the liberty of worſhip within the Exeter, and had a priory and friary. Here is a good corn 
town. | and fleſh market on ay ny its annual fairs are on 
BOCKHOLM, a ſmall iſland belonging to the diſtrict of | January 25, * after Mid-lent Sunday, Wedneſ- 
Korſholm and Oſtro-Bothnia, in Fi and, Sweden, on day before Whitſunday, and December 6, for horſes, 
which ſtands part of the town of Jacobſtadt ; which oxen, ſheep, cloth, and ſome hops. The town is near 
ſee. a' mile long, in the very center of the coumty, about 
BOCKHOLT, a town ſubje& to the Biſhop of Munſter, twelve miles from the two channels, ſituated in a good 
in the circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany. It lies twenty air, between two hills, and the only ſtaple-town of 
miles E. of Cleef. Lat. 51 deg. 40 min. N. long. 6deg. | the county. . 


20 min. E. F On Holgaver-moor, near the town, a ſort of carnival 
BOCKI, a ſmall town of Podlachia, a ſubdiviſion of Lit- is kept every year about the middle of July, to the merry 


in the gift 
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tle Poland. | of which there is a great refort of people. 


BOCKING, once a large and populous town of Eſſex, 
with ſpacious houſes belonging to clothiers. It is parted 
from Braintree only by a ſmall ftream. It was formerly 
very rich and flouriſhing, occaſioned by its great trade 


in a particular kind of bays manufactured here, called | 


Bockings; for this town and Braintree ſent weekly to 
London between five and fix waggon- loads of that ma- 
nufacture. But this trade having greatly decreaſed in a 
few years, the poors-rate, with other taxes, rendered it 
very burthenſome to all the inhabitants. Beſides, the 
ſmall- pox had fo infeſted the above-mentioned towns, 


that their markets were almoſt deſerted by the country | 


people. Its church, which is a deanry, and in the gift 
of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, is valued at upwards 
of 500 l. per annum. : ; 
BOCKING-HARDE, a diſtrict belonging to the juriſdic- 

tion of Dreyharde, and bailiwic of Funder, in the 
duchy of Sleſwic, Denmark. | 
BOCKLETON, a living of Worceſterſhire, in the gift 


of the Treaſurer of Hereford deanry. | 


ere ſome trivial offenders are tried before one who is 
called the Mayor, and branded with ſome harmleſs diſ- 
grace. Hence ſlovens are commonly threatened to be 
preſented in Holgaver- court. Its pariſh- church, which is 
a vicarage, formerly belonged to the Priory. Its ſpire 
was deſtroyed by lightening in 1699, and reckoned 
the higheſt in Cornwall. Bodmin gives title of Viſcount 
to the family of Robartes, Earls of Radnor, and lies 26 
miles N. E. of Falmouth, and 220 W. of London, 


BODNEY, a rectory of Norfolk, in the gift of the crown. 
BODOK, or BODR 


* of Neutra, in the circle on this fide the Danube, 


OCH, a diſtrict belonging to the 


a ſubdiviſion of Lower Hungary. In it is a ſlightly for- 
tied caſtle of the ſame name, belonging to the 9 
of Bereny. It ſtands on the N. E. ſhore of the Da- 
nube, and has good paſtures in its neighbourhood, which 
form the deſert of Barmeche, 100 miles S. E. of Buda. 
It has been taken by the Turks, and retaken by the 
Hungarians. Lat. 46 deg. 15 min. N. long, 20 deg. 


1c min. E. 


BOCZEYKOWO, a ſmall town of Lithuanian Ruſſia 
belonging to the great duchy of the former name. 


; 
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BODEN, in Latin Bidinum or Vadenum, anciently Vimina- 
cium, a good fortreſs, belonging to the ſangiacate of the 
ſame 


* 


Es 

fate name in Bulgaria, a province of European Tur- 
key. It is ſubject to the Turks, and lies, according to 

the Univerſal Gazetteer, 26 miles W. of Widin, in 

Servia : but Buſhing makes this and Bodon the ſame 

place. The Hungarians attempted it without ſucceſs 

in the year 1739. It is the ſee of a metropolitan, in lat. 

45 deg. 10 min. N. long. 45 deg. 24 min. E. 
BODSCH 


OT, 2 town of Brabant, a province of the | 


Auſt ian Netherlands, on the river Nethe. It lies 12 
miles N. E. of Malines, in lat. 51 deg. 5 min. N. long. 
4 deg. 40 min. E. 

BODVARRY, a rectory of Flintſhire, in North Wales, 
in the gift of the Biſhop of St. Aſaph. | | 

BODVEAN, a rectory of Caernaryanſhire in North 
Wales, in the gift of the Biſhop of Bangor. - | 

BODYHAM, a vicarage of Suflex, -in the gift of Lard 
Montacute. | 

BODZER, a pariſh in the iſland of Samſoe, belonging to 


the bailiwic of Kallundborg in Seeland, a province of | 


Denmark. ; 

BCEOTIA, a ſubdivifion of the ancient Greece Proper. 
It is now commonly included in the modern Livadia, 
a province of European Turkey. It lies between the 
countries of Doris, Phocis, Theſſaly, Attica, the Ar- 

chipelago and iſle of Negropont. It was divided into 

the Upper and Lower. In the former were the cities of 
Cheronea, the birth- place of Plutarch, Platea, where 
Pauſanias and Ariftides, the Lacedemonian and Athe- 
nian Generals, defeated Mardonius, in the 75th Olym- 
piad, &c. The Lower had Thebes, which was the 
capital of all Bœotia. See ACHAIA and GREECE. 

BCETICA, anciently a province of Spain, ſo called from 
the famed river Betis, ſince Tarteſus, and now Gua- 
dalquivyir, or the Great river. See SPAIN. 

BOF LING. a bailiwic belonging to the dioceſe of Ripen, 
in North-Jutland, Denmark. It conftitutes the Nor- 
thern-quarter, and includes the diftricts of Wanfuld, 

with 3 churches or pariſhes, Schedborg with 16, Ulf- 
borg with 11, and Hind with 12. - 

BOG, or BUG, anciently Hypanis, a conſiderable river of 

Poland; which riſing in Podolia, runs S. E. through 


this province and Budziac Tartary, and after joining 


the Nieper, or Boriſthenes, falls into the Black Sea. 
BOG of GICHT, now Gordan- caſlle, the uſual reſidence 
of the Duke of Gordon, in Bamfſhire. It is the nobleſt 
palace in the North of Scotland; and lies not far from 


the S. banks of the river Spey, and but a little way from | 
its mouth, being adorned with delightful gardens, a large 

—_ noble fountain and ſtatutes. It looks | 
more like a town than a ſeat. In its neighbourhood to | 


park, fine 


the weſtward. is the village of Fochabus, a long ſtrag- 
gling place. The Duke is proprietor of very large tr 


In this part of the country, where he has ſeveral other | 


ſeats beſides. It lies about 8 miles (6 computed) E. of 
Elgin, 4 S. of the Murray firth, and 100 N. E. of 

Edinburgh. 

BOGIE, wel of Bamflhire in Scotland. It gives name 
both to the valley and village, called Strath-hogy, It 
ſurrounds one fide of the latter, ins 
which inyeſts the other. It abounds with fine trout. 


* 


BOGLIASCO, a large village of the Genoele trritorie | 


on the continent of 90K taly. It lies cloſe to the ſea. 


BOGLIO or BROGLIO, 2 ſmall place belonging to a | 
county of the former name, or Beuil, and its capital, in | 
the county of Nice, a ſubdiviſfien of Piemont in Upper | 
Italy. It lies on the frontiers of Provence in France, | 


25 miles N. E. of Nice, in lat. 44 deg. 12 min. N. 
long. 6 deg. 45 min. E. | 
BOGOTO, St. Fe de, the capital of New Granada, be- 

longing to Terra Firma, a province of North America, 

It is the ſee of an Archbiſhop. Here is alſo a ſoverei 

court of judicature, whoſe - preſident is governor of + 4 

whole province, and in this city is an univerſity. It ſtands 
on the banks of the little river Pati, which falls into the 

Madalena. Near it are gold mines, and it is ſubje& to 

Spain. Lat, 4 deg. 10 min. N, long. 74 deg, 5 min. W, 


BOHEMIA, in general includes the- kingdom of Bohe- | 
mia Proper, the duchy of Sileſia and matquiſate of | 
Moravia, lying altogether in a form of a lozenge; It is | 


bounded by Auſtria and Bavaria on the S. Brandenburg, 
the electorate of iy and Luſatia on the N. the pa- 


latinate of Bavaria, and another part of Saxony, on the 


and joins the Deveron, | 


B O H 

W. Poland and N on the E. It lies between lat, 
48 deg. and 52 min. N. being about 300 miles in length, 
and 250 in breadth, It formerly included. Lufatia, till 
it was granted by the houſe of Auſtria to .the electoral 
houſe of Saxony. And the greateſt part of this king. 
dom was taken in the year 1741 by the King of Pruſſia; 
who {till poſſeſſes Sileſia, it having been ſuice ceded to 
him by the Queen of Hungary. 

Bohemia being an inland country, and remote from the 


| ſea, the cold is more intenſe here than in ſome other 


places under the ſame latitude : and yet the air is not 
healthy, eſpecially between Bohemia * and Mora- 
via, and towards the S. and E. parts of Bohemia, on ac- 
count of woods and mountains, tho” it lies more open to 
the N. and W. Its principal rivers are, the Elbe, Muldaw, 
Egra, Oder, Viſtula, 
revenues are reckoned at about 1, 400, ooo 1. communi- 
bus annis. Its mines, tho' not properly looked after, 
are eſteemed the richeſt in Europe for gold and gems. 
The proportion the three grand diviſions bear to one an- 
other, may appear from the extraordinary ſubſidies which 
the Emperor demanded in 1733, when Bohemia Proper 
was to furniſh- 260, ooo, Sileſia 190,000, and Moravia 
140,000 l. | 


BOHEMIA Proper is one of the beſt countries in the 


Auſtrian dominions, and next to Hungary yields moiſt 
money. It is bounded by Moravia and Sileſia to the 
E. Miſnia and Bavaria on the W. Luſatia on the N. and 
Auſtria on the 8. Its extent from N. to S. is about 140 
miles, and about 170 where longeſt from E. to W. ly- 
ing in the 8th and gth climates, where the longeſt day 
is 16 hours and an half. Tis almoſt ſurrounded with 
mountains, in which are mines of gold, ſilver, copper, 
tin, iron, lead, ſulphur, and nitre. 1t abounds with car- 
buncles, emeralds, amethyſts, jaſper, ſapphir, and other 
germs, more than any part of the empire, of which Ja- 
per Boſtius has publiſhed an account. In ſome of its 
rivers is found gold ſand. Here are ſalt-pits; but with 
this they are principally ſupplied from Miſnia, &c. They 
make vaſt quantities of alum and glaſs, It was for- 
merly a part of the Hercynian foreſt, which, tho' now 
replaced with a vaſt many towns and villages, yet has 
ſtill foreſts and woods well ſtocked with wild beaſts, 
deer and fowl. In general it is fat, and the land arable, 
tho” barren and ſan 18 ſome parts; and it not only yields 
corn, but plenty of ſaftron; yet far ſhort in quality of 
the Enghſh. The gardens and orchards yield a ſuffi- 
cient quantity for conſumption and exportation. Vine- 
yards are not much cultivated here, becauſe the wine 
will not keep. They have beer both brown and white, 
which is highly valued, and expgrted 3 and they have 
better hops and a greater plenty of them than their 
neighbours, tho their quality is again ſhort of our Eng- 
liſh kind. Here are meadows and paſtures in abun- 
dance, with large cattle and harſes fit for war, beſides 
ſheep and geeſe ; the feathers of which laſt animals are 
ſent abroad, there being ſcarce any beds at the public 


inns of the country but at Prague. Tho' the air of Bo- 


hemia be cold, yet it breeds contagious diſtempers in 
ſome parts. Beſides. many ſmaller rivers which ſupply 
this country with fiſh, the Muldaw, riſing in the moun- 
tains on its Eaſt-fide, as the Elbe does in thoſe of the 
N. both unite below Prague, and render that river na- 
ba. wg ; which being joined alſo by the Egra, it retains 
0 ly the name of the Elbe, and. running thro” Saxony, 
and by Hamburg, falls at laſt into 3 ocean, 
below the latter city. 98 77.3 

The inhabitants are a mixture of Sclavonians, thoſe 
living in the villages being flaves, and of Germans. 
The inhabitants of the towns are not fond of arms, 
arts, or trade; but prefer an indolent life. They are 
in | large bodied and well fet, ſubtle, courageous, 
and true to their word: but the common fort are very 
thieviſh, both in the country, and even in the towns, 
after ſun-ſet. 'Tl:ey are alſo reproached with the cha- 
rafter of drunkards and gormandiſers; but this, as in 
all ſuch caſes, is to be underſtood. with great latitude, 
and many exceptions.  'Their. original language is the 
Sclavonian; which was ſo copious and ſweet, that their 
lawgivers ordered its true orthography and pronunciat on 
to be inviolably preſerved ; but molt people of faſhion, 


through their intercourſe with the court of 2 — | 


oraw, Teyn, and Igla, Its 
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EET 7 
peak High Dutch, which the common people have alſo 


intermixed with their own. language. A few Huflites 
{till ſubſiſt in Bohemia; but they keep very cloſe, and 
the government ſeems to take no notice of them. The 
Jews have an open toleration; but the religion moſt pre- 
dominant is the Roman Catholic, The Proteſtant re- 
ligion had very early footing here; for ſome about 
Queen Anne, who was a Bohemian, and wife of King 
Richard II. of England; copying ſeveral of Wickliff's 
writings at Oxford, carried them to John Huſs, and 
Jirom of Prague, who being convinced thereby, ſet 
about a reformation with great ſucceſs ; and it ſpread 
ſo after they were burnt at the council of Conſtance, 
that the Pope, upon the death of their King Wince- 
ſlaus; who defended the Huſſites, inſtigated the Empe- 
ror and others to extirpate them; but they bravely de- 
fended themſelves under their General Ziſca, whoſe 
ſoldiers, by his own deſire, made a drum of his ſkin. 
But afterwards their enemies found means to divide 
them, which terminated in their ruin: Upon which, 
the remains of them being driven, to the mountains of 
Moravia, joined the Waldenſes, by which name they 
were afterwards called. They agreed with Luther in 
doctrine and diſcipline, and there were ſeveral Baronsand 
Knights of their communion, the Emperors Maximilian, 
and Rudolph II. tolerating that religion; but Mathias 
perſecuting them, hence aroſe the Bohemian war in 
1618, when the Proteſtants choſe Frederick V. Elector 
Palatine, for their King; but he being defeated at the 
battle of Prague, in 4620, they were perſecuted, and at 
laſt baniſhed, in 1639; ſince which, time, their wor- 
ſhip, which was much of the Calviniſtic principles, has 
not been tolerated in Bohemia. Since that fatal period, 
the Bohemians have been governed very deſpotically 
by the houſe of Auſtria. They have {till only the ſha- 
dow of liberty among them, their States. meeting every 
ear at Prague, who ſeldom refuſe the whole of the 
s demands. r 
The annual revenue of Bohemia is near a million 
Sterling to the houſe of Auſtria, The wealth and gran- 
deur of the nobility, with the extreme poverty and ſla- 
very of the peaſants, can hardly be imagined. The ge- 
nerality of the nobility and gentry deſpiſe preferments 
out of their own country ; and they travel into France 
or Italy, but not without expreſs leave from the Empe- 
ror, under the penalty of forfeiting their eſtates, When 
they come of age they are obliged to take the oath of 
kdelity to the Ring. | V 
Many of the Bohemians have a talent for muſic; 
eſpecialy the hunter's horn; and there is no village 
where the maſs is not ſung in concert. The affairs of 
Bohemia are directed by a Chancellor, who has a Vice- 
chancellor under him; with ſeveral aſſeſſors and coun- 
ſellors. King Winceſlaus, who was canonized, is the 
tutelary ſaint of Bohemia. N . 

This was originally a limited monarchy, and elective. 
But Ferdinand I. by his marriage with Anne, heireſs 
of Bohemia and Hungary, annexing thoſe kingdoms, to 
the houſe of Auſtria, they have claimed it as 2 ; 
which occaſioned that bloody war between Ferdi- 
nand II. and the unfortunate Frederick V. above-men- 
tioned, that ended in the ruin of the latter. Ever ſince 
which this kingdom has been entirely ſubject to that 
family, and the crown made hereditary to it by the 
peace of Weſtphalia. 

This country is properly divided into the eaſtern and 
weſtern parts by the Moldaw; and each of theſe is 
ſubdivided into nine ſmall provinces or circles; namely, 
in the E. thoſe of Prague, Kaurſim, Becheyn er Be- 
rawn, Czaſlaw, Chrudim, Koniginkrays, Glatz, Bo- 
leſlaw or Buntzler, and Leitomeritz. In the W. are 
the circles of Satz or. Ziatech, rang? Rakonick, Elm- 
bogen, Egra, Podebrock, Pilſen, Moldaw or Ultaw, 
and Prachem, . i 

BOHOL, one of the Philippine iſlands, in Aſia, lying N. 
of that of Mindanao, and S. W. of Leyte. 

BOIANO, anciently Bevianum, a ſmall city and Epiſco- 
pa ſee of the county of Moliſe, one of the provinces 

longing to the kingdom of Naples, in the lower di- 
viſion of 1 It is ſituated on the river Tiſſerno, at 
the foot of the Appenine mountains, and the confines of 
Terra di Lavoro. Its Biſhop is ſubject to the prelate of 

Ne XXVIII. 


B O L 
Benevento, ſrom which latter city it lies fifteen miles 
N. Lat. 41 deg. 20 min. N. long. 15 deg. 20 
on Bo 3-7 Fer | AY: 

BOIGNY, the principal commendery and meeting-place 
for the Knights of the order of 83 It is ſitu- 
ated in Upper Orleanois, a ſubdiviſion of Orleanois 
Proper, in the government of the former name, in 

; France. PINT 

BOILHOSA, a ſmall diftri of Vianna, a juriſdiction be- 
longing to the province of Entre Douro & Minho, in 

Portugal. It is annexed to Qeijada. ; 

BOIS-BELLE, in Latin Beſccbellim; it is otherwiſe cal- 
led Henrichemont : an ablolutely ſovereign principality, 
ſituated round Upper Berry, in France. It belongs to 
the Dukes of Sully, of the houſe of Bethune; is about 
twelve French leagues in circuit; and moſtly conſiſts 
of but an indifferent foil; containing about 6000 and 
ſome odd hundred inhabitants. The Prince's domain 
only amounts to about 2000 livres: but the King's 
farmer-general gives him 24,000. livres annually, for 
the liberty of ſelling falt in his country. Beſides, the 
alt. duties, the ſubjects of this principality are burthened 

wes. a0 gener bays... oh eh 5 : 

BOIS-BELLE, a large village of the laſt-mentioned prin- 
cipality, ſituated quite clole to its capital Henrichemont ; 
WIN... Ä | Us 

BOIS DE SOIGNIES, a foreſt of Brabant, a province in 
the Auſtrian- Low- Countries, about three miles from 
Bruſſels. See SOWI. „ 

BOIS-LE-DUC, a conſiderable fortified town of Dutch 
Brabant, upon the river Bommel. It lies ſeventeen 
miles W. of Grave. Its inhabitants are moſtly ſoldiers; 
The linen and woollen manufaRures flouriſh here : and 
its cutlary wares and needles are. famous. It is ſur- 
rounded alſo with rivers, and its meadows are often 
overflown. It has ſeveral forts and ditches round the 
city. Lat. 51 deg. 45 min. N. long. 5 deg. 20 

min. E. 8 a A 27 FCC 

BOK ARA, Tartars of, are generally looked upon as 
the moſt civilized of all that tribe, though great rob- 
bers. They are very courageous, and even the women 
among them are of an undaunted bravery. See Tar- 

- TARY and BOCHARA.. 333 

BOKELEM, a town belonging to the biſhopric of Hil- 

rr 7 ets 5 

BOKENHEIM.. See BockEN HEIM and FRANK - 
. ogra 2 

| BOLAM, a vicarage of Northumberland, in the gift of 

the Crown. oe hs iy 6 es ere TG 

BOLDON, a reQtory in the biſhopric of Durham, in 
the gift of its Prelate.. 3 TY 

BOLE, a village of Melli, a province of Negroland, in 
Africa. It is fituated above Bot, not far from the 
mouth of the river Geſſes, where millet and oxen are 

.. fold. 33 . N get . . 

BOLE, a prebend, with the rectory of the ſame name, in 
the archdeaconry of York, and in the gift of the Metro- 

politan, of the Jatter name. 

BOLEDUC: 00 ² A 

BOLI, or BOLLI, the Turkiſh capital of the province 
of the ſame name, in Phrygia Major and Afiatic Tur-, 
key, It is the ſeat of one of the fifteen ſangiacates of 
Anatolia Proper. A 

BOLINGBROOKE, an inland town of Linco!nſhire; 
between the river Witham and the ſea-coaſt, N. E. 
with a caſtle famous for giving birth and title to King 
Henry IV. From it alſo the late Mr. Secretary St. 
John, had the title of Viſcount, who made ſuch a noiſe 
both in his falſe politics, and ſuperficial writings; from 
which latter, the Deiſts particularly, have very little or 
nothing to boaſt, notwithſtanding he is cried up by his 
followers as a prodigious genius. 

BOLINGEY, a place in Cornwall, where an annual fair 
is held on March 5, for horſes; oxen, ſheep, cloth and 
hops. ; Ee n , | 

BOLISLAW, a town in the eaſtern diviſion of Bohemia; 
and circle of the ſame name, ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria. It is ſituated about thirty miles N. E. cf 


— 


BOLLING, a diſtrict belonging to the baitiwic of Lu- 
denas, and dioceſe of Ripen, in North Jutland, Den- 


mark. In it are twelve pariſh-churches. | 
BOLNEY, 


15 . 3.4 


ene Lat. 50 deg. 25 min. N. long. 14 deg. 40 u. in. E. 
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BOLNEY, a place in Suſſex, 


built at 


| 
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are held on May 17 and December 10, for cattle and 


dlary-wares. | 
BOLOGNA, BONONIA, or IL BOLOGNESE, the 


territory or duchy of, in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and 
middle diviſion of Italy. It is bounded by the Ferra- 
reſe on the N. Romagna on the E. Tuſcany on the S. 


and Modena on the W. Bononia formerly maintained 


its independency as a republic, under the protection of 
the Emperor of Germany; but in the year 1278 it 
ſubjected itſelf in ſome meaſure to Pope Nicholas II, 


In ſucceeding times it underwent ſeveral revolutions, 


till Pope Julius II. on occaſion of the Venetian war, 


entirely annexed the city of Bologna and its territory to 
the Papal dominions, in 1513. The city having freely 
ſubmitted itſelf to the Romiſh chair, its various privile- 


ges have been preſerved, which it ſtill enjoys; ſuch as 


the right of ſending an Envoy to the Papal court, that 
of having an aſſeſſor in the Rota, that no citadel be 

r and that the effects of the citizens 
ſhall not be taken from them upon any pretext what- 
ever. In memory of their former ſtate, the word /bertas 
is ſtamped on their coin. The temporal government 
is in a Cardinal, who has the title of a Legate, and 
who has a prelate as a Vice-legate appointed him. 


The Legate himſelf is either changed or confirmed 


o 


| 3 years. 


e Archbiſhop of Bologna has the direction of the 
eccleſiaſtical matters. The whole territory is ſaid to 


contain 308 cities, towns, boroughs, and villages; 


with 308,000 ſouls. Among its natural curioſities, 1s 
the famous Bononian ſtone, which is to be met with, 
particularly towards the Appenine mountains and that 
of Paderno, about three ſhort Engliſh miles from Bo- 
logna city; beſides many other places in Italy. It is 
* of the magnitude of a walnut, and in many 
parts of it ſparkling like talc. After a heavy rain has 


waſhed the earth down from the hills, it is found very | 


readily ;* when, by a particular calcination, differing 
before in nothing from another ſtone, it acquires the 


following property: That, after laying it in open day- | 
om 


light, it abſorbs uch luminous ſplendor, as to ſhine 
in the dark like a glowing coal for eight or fifteen mi- 
nutes; and, when the ſtone is very good, its luſtre is like 
that of a lambeau. The moon-ſhine adds no force to it ; 


and the ſun-beams are too ſtrong for it, as calcining it too 


much, ſo as to crumble it to powder. It retains alſo its 
luminous quality, when laid in water; and in general it 
laſts for three or four years: at the expiration of which, 
or at any other time, it may be calcined anew, to reco- 
ver its quality, but never becomes ſo luminous after- 


wards, 5 


The ſoil of Bononia is very rich and fertile; but 


neither ſo well cultivated nor peopled, as under its an- 


cient inhabitants, the brave Boii and Ligures; in whoſe 
time it flouriſhed much better. The place of principal 


"note in this country is the capital ; namely, 
BOLOGNA, or BONONIA, commonly ſtyled the Fat, 


from the richneſs of its ſoil: it was placed in Gallia 
Tranſpudana, and anciently called Felfina, Next to 
Rome it was the beſt and richeſt city in all the Eccleſi- 


aſtical ftate. It is large, being between five and fix 


Italian miles in circuit; and populous, the number of 
its inhabitants being reckoned at 80,000. It lies at the 
foot of the Appenine mountains, in a fruitful plain, 
with a healthy air. The river Savona waſhes its walls, 
and the Reno runs through the city. Among its houſes 


are ſeveral beautiful buildings; but the arched piazzas 


ſtanding before the houſes in moſt of the ſtreets, and 
higher than theſe where people walk, on which the ſe- 
cond ſtory reſts, hide much of their beauty. The 
vat number of churches and convents here have a 


| pond effect upon the eye, when this city is viewed at a 


iftance. Here is the ſee of an Archbiſhop. The 


churches are for the moſt part fine, and embelliſhed 


with coſtly gg, = The cathedral has nothing par- 
ticular about it. he church of St. Petronius is the 


- largeſt in the city; but it is only of a middling beauty : 
in it Pope Clement VII. crowned the Emperor 


Charles V. And the moſt remarkable curioſity in it 
is the meridian line drawn by Mr. Caſſini, which is 


at which two annual fairs | 


| 
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ſaid to be 180 feet long: It lies upon the pavement. 
in white marble, and is almoſt an inch wir hoes 
made of braſs : in the roof of the church, towards the 8 
a ſmall round hole has been bored, through which the 


ſun- beams fall upon it, ſhewing the true meridian point 


throughout the year. In the beautiful church of 

Dominicans lies St. Dominic, who died ir in — 
year 1221. In the convent juſt by it are between 140 
and 150 monks, with a fine library belonging to it. In 
this church alſo lies buried the famous Count Lud 
Ferd. Marſigli. The other churches moſt beautiful in 
Bologna, are that of the Franciſcans, St. Agneſe, St 
Bartholomai, Corpus Domini, S. Giovonni Battiſta. 
S. Maria di Galiera, and S. Paolo de Padri Bernabiti. 
The quadrangular tower, called Degli Aſinelli, is 371 
feet high ; and cloſe by it is alſo the quadrilateral tower 


 Gariſenda, 130 feet high; which, after its foundation 


ave way, became fo ſloping on one fide, that a plumb- 
Fine let fall from the top, ſhewed that the wh can * 
ſwerved ſeven compleat feet from the perpendicular. 
The palace where reſide the Legate, Vice-legate, and 
Gonfarloniere, or principal perſon among the Rey ſena- 
tors, of which the council conſiſts, with others in 
the magiſtracy, and where all the colleges meet, is ſitu- 
ated in the large market-place, belongs to the city, and 
is a more bulky fabric than it is coſtly. The braſs ſta- 
tue of Pope Gregory XIII. which ſtands over the outer- 


moſt gate, is admired by connoiſſeurs ; and on the left 


hand, after entering this door, is to be ſeen that of 
Pope Boniface VIH. In the the fame palace are the 
natural curioſities of the learned Ulyſſes Aldrovandi, 
which he left by his will for the uſe of the public, 
— with his manuſcripts, which fill a large 
cabinet or cloſet. Here alſo is the arfenal. The me- 
dicinal garden belonging to this palace is but ſmall, 
Among the fine private palaces in this city, that of 
Caprart is moſt worth ſeeing. The univerſity of Bo- 
logna is very old, and in it the Germans have their own 
magiſtrates, a particular matricula, with many other 
N —_ the buildings of the univerſity, called 
| ſtudio, the moſt beautiful is the anatomical theatre, 
built like an amphitheatre, wainſcoted with cypreſs, 
and decorated with the ſtatues and buſts of the moſt ce- 
lebrated phyſicians of Bologna. The Clementine aca- 
demy, founded by Pope Clement XI. for painting, 
ſculpture, and architecture, has been united with that 
erected in 1712 by the learned Count Marſigli above- 
mentioned, for the ſciences, In the buildings of this 
academy is a library, obſervatory, a cabinet of natural 


and artificial curioſities, an excellent printing-houſe, a 


public hal! for declaiming, a chamber for painting, 
ſculpture, &c. The tomb of the famous Telecotius, 
whom Butler ridicules in his Hudibras, is in this city. 
The twiſted ſilk prepared here in great quantities, by 
means of the water-mills on the river Reno, is only of 
the ſecond fort. The damaſk, ſattin, taffety, velvet, 
and crape, manufactured in Bologna, are very highly 
prized. Here they drive alſo a conſiderable trade in 
flax, hemp, olives, oil, and wine; likewiſe in all forts 
of works made of walnut-tree, preſerved quinces, all kinds 
of eſſences, diſtilled ur waſh-balls, ſnuff, theriac, a 
variety of rock chryftal curioſities, flowers and fruits made 
of wax, beſides leather-bottles, and other manufactures 
of this city; with fruits, which are produced in great 
E in its neighbourhood. They have a curious 
breed of lap-dogs, ſo ſmall, that the ladies carry them 
in their muffs and apron-pockets. For facilitating the 
tranſportation of all commodities to and from Bologna, 
a large canal has been cut between the Reno and Po. 
Here an Fanny of wits, ſtyled Gli Otioſi, have a fine 
ſtructure, a noble library, and other curioſities. The 
town is ſurrounded with a high wall of brick, with 
towers at proper diſtances, and it has twelve ſtatel 
gates. It lies 25 miles S. of Ferrara, and 200 N. W. 
of a Lat. 44 deg. 30 min. N. long. II deg. 40 
min. E. | 


BOLOGNE. See BovLocxs. . 


BOLSENA, a ſmall contemptible town, but very de- 
- lightfully ſituated, on the N. . 


| end of a pretty large lake 
called Lago di Bolſena, anciently Lacus Vulſinus, be- 
longing to St. Peter's patrimony, in the Kecleſiaftca 

| te 
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fate and middle diviſion of Italy. The mountains co- 
vered with oak - foreſts, that moſtly ſurround this lake, 
repreſent a pleaſant amphitheatre. Here it is ſaid that 
2 miracle was wrought with the hoſt, which gave occa- 
Gon to the inſtitution of Corpus Chriſti feſtival. Not 
far from hence are to be ſeen upon an eminence the 
ruins of the ancient Hetrurian city Volſinium. It lies 
forty-five miles from Rome, in lat. 42 deg. 40 min. N. 


12 deg. 10 min. E. 

BOLSLAW 5, town of Bohemia, on the river Siſera, ly- 
ing about 30 miles N. E. of Prague. 5 
BOLSOVER, a large and well-built town of Derbyſhire, 

but has no market, with a caſtle upon an eminence, in 

the hundred of Scarſdale, belonging to the Duke of 

Newcaſtle; one of whoſe titles was Baron Cavendiſh 

of Bolſover. The living, which is a vicarage, is in the 

Duke's gift. 
BOLSWERT, a well-peopled town of Weſt Frieſland, 
one of the Seven United Provinces. It is ſituated on a 

riſing ground, encompaſled with a ditch and ramparts, 

The houſes are neatly built, with ſeveral canals navi- 

gable by ſmall veſſels, that run through the town. It 

has five gates, four fluices, a town-houſe, a church 
with two miniſters, a grammar-ſchool, and hoſpitals 
for orphans and poor people: it is governed by its 
own magiſtrates. It had formerly a conſiderable trade 
by ſea; but now the inhabitants deal principally with 
the neighbouring towns, by means of their canals. It 
lies about four miles from the Zuyder-ſee to the E. and 

13 S. W. of Lewarden, in lat. 53 deg. 10 min. N. 
long. 5 deg. 20 min. E. 

BOLT, one of the principal among the many large ri- 
vers belonging to Groenland. It lies in lat. 64 deg. 
N. and has been navigated between eighteen and 
twenty Norway miles up the country, where the firſt 
Daniſh lodge was ſettled in the year 1721, 

' BOLTON, a market-town of Lancaſhire; where are 
cotton and woollen manufactures, It is a ſtaple for 
fuſtians of divers ſorts; particularly thoſe called Augſ- 
burg and Milan fuſtians, brought trom all parts of the 
country to its market, which is on Monday; as alſo 
to its two annual fairs, kept on July 19, and October 2: 
at which, beſides, are fold horſes, horned cattle, and 
cheeſe, 

The above-mentioned fuſtians are uſed by the coun- 
trymen for cloaths, and by the gentry for linings, and 
other uſes, Here are medicinal waters. 

In the year 1651 the old Earl of Derby was beheaded 
here, for proclaiming King Charles II. The living, 
called Bolton-in le Moo 
Cheſter. The town lies eight miles N. W. from 
Mancheſter, the ſame from Lancaſter, 27 from Liver- 

pare and 237 from London. 

LTON, a place in Yorkſhire, where a fair is annu- 
ally kept on the 28th of June, for cattle, and pedlary- 
wares, Its living is a rectory. 

Of the ſame name is another rectory in Cumber- 

and, 

BOLTON-PERCY, a rectory of Yorkſhire, in the gift 
of the Archbiſhop of York. | 

BOLZANO, the name given by the Italians to the town 
of Poſen, in Auftria. See PosEN. 

MAL, a town of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian Low 
Countries, It is ſituated on the river Ourte, about 
twenty miles S. of Liege, in lat. 50 deg. 20 min. N. 

| 1 5 deg. 30min. E. 

BOMBAY, an iſland bel ing to the peninſula of India, 
within the Ganges and Mogul empire, in Aſia, It has 
its name from the goodneſs of its harbour, which is 
capable of containing 1000 ſhips. In the year 1663 
the King of Portu 4 — the property and ſo- 
vereignty of this ifland, with all its appendant mem- 
bers and iſlands, to King Charles II. as part of the In- 
fanta Catharine's portion, upon her marriage with 
him, who afterwards made a preſent of it to the Eng- 
liſh Eaſt India company; and they have ever ſince been 
in poſſeflion of it, only the French took it in the laſt 
War; but it was ranſomed for a very large ſum. The 
preſident of the Engliſh factory at 1 is commonly 

e governor of Bombay, who is attended with his- 
guards, and other enſigns of ſovereignty, like a Prince. 


r, is in the gift of the Biſhop of 


B O M 

This ifland is about ſeven miles in length, and 
twenty in circuit, being inhabited by Engliſh; Portu- 
gueſe, and people of different nations from the neigh- 
bouring countries, as Pagans, Mahometans, and a fort. 
of Chriſtians called Coolys, moſtly fiſhermen : fo that 
the number of ſouls on it now is faid to be above 
60,000. The iſland is not able to ſupply all theſe with 
proviſions, the ſoil being barren, the climate unheal- 
thy, and air putrid : but Governor Bohun, by drain- 
ing the ſwamps and bogs, has remedied this Jatter in- 
conveniency : however, the neighbouring country brings 
them abundant ſupplies. The iſland has woods of 
cocoa, and ſome falt ; and lies convenient for trade. 

The Engliſh here are obliged to live in friendſhip, 
not only with the Portuguefe, but with the neighbour- 
ing Rajah, and the Great Mogul; the fleet of which 
laff Prince they ſuffer to winter and recruit in the bay, 
ſupplying him at the ſame time with fire-arms: 

During the rainy ſeaſon, here and in the neighbouring 
iſlands there is a ceſſation of all commerce or hoſtilities, 


travelling being impracticable either by land or water, 


on account both of the violent rain and thunder, which 
laſt till about the cloſe of Auguſt; and then European 
veſſels venture to put into this bay, which is reckoned 


one of the beſt havens in the Indies, as being never 
_ Choaked up by the ſtorms, or annual monſoons ; but af= 


fording ſhelter and ſecurity for whole fleets in all 
ſeaſons. | | 8 

The eapital of Bombay, which is of the ſame name, 
is about a mile long ; but the houſes are moſtly mean, 
and thatched with cocoa-leaves, except a few left by the 
Portugueſe, and ſome others built by the company's offi 
cers and factors; whoſe ware-houſe and cuſtom-houſe are 
handſome ſtructures, with windows of poliſhed oyſter- 
ſhells. Here the Portugueſe have a church; . as have 
alſo the Engliſh. There is no good water, but rain 
preſerved in ciſterns; and what they ſometimes dig for 
is brackiſh : ſo that the better ſort are ſupplied frors 
a ſpring, about a mile further up the bay, at Maſſe- 

oung. | 

At Bombay is a fort, which is a regular tetragon, 
whoſe outward polygon is about 500 paces, and is built 
of a good hard ſtone: beſides this, forts have been ſince 


| erected at Mazagan, Soures, Sian, Mahim, and Wor- 


lee. The town lies a pretty way from its caſtle, and 


has been incloſed from Dungeree to Mendham's point, 


for ſecuring the trading people from the inſults of their 
deggarly neighbours on the continent: and the town=- 
walls have happily ſecured the inhabitants from the pi- 
rate Angria's depredations. #1 
In the entrance of Bombay road is no danger but one 
hidden rock, about half a league from the caſtle ; but 
which is dry at low water; and within it is a channel 
1 by the largeſt ſhips. Beſides the town of Bom- 
ay, there are other ſmaller ones upon this iſland. It 
lies 130 miles S. of Surat, and 40 N. W. of Dun de 
Rajapore, in lat. 28 deg. 30 min. N. long. 20 
min. 


BOMENE, or BOMMENEE, a port- town belonging, 


with its territory, to Holland; though the reſt of this 
iſland is ſubject to that of Zealand, one of the United 
Provinces. It is walled, and has a deep ditch, with 
other fortifications. It lies on the N. ſhore of the iſland 
of Schowen, and oppoſite to that of Goree, about 20 
miles E. of Bromers-haven, in lat. 51 deg. 50 min. N. 


long. 4 deg. 2 min. E. | 
BOMMEL, the capital, and only conſiderable place, of 


an iſland of the ſame name, or Bammelwaert, in Dutch 
Guelderland, one of the Seven United Provinces. It 
ſtands on the N. bank of the river Waal, is doubl 

walled, and has broad and regular ſtreets. It is forti- 
fied with good curtains, baſtions, towers, and double 


- ditches. It lies low, and can be overflowed by the 


above-mentioned river and the Maeſe. 


In 1672 it ſurrendered to the French, who deſtroyed © 


its fortifications, carried off all the artillery and warlike 
ſtores, and obliged the town to pay 36,000 guilders, to 
prevent its being burnt. The ſtates fortified it after- 
wards, as it is at preſent. The town is governed by 
its own magiſtrates, under whoſe juriſdiction is the 
whole iſland, being thirteen miles long, agd four broad 

between 
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of cattle, large and ſmall. 


B O N 


between the Waal and Maeſe . and ol it are ſeveral | 


_ villages. Bommel is four miles N. E. of Nimeguen, 
in lat. 52 deg. 5 min. N. long. 5 deg. 50 min. E. 
BOMMELWAERT. See BoMMEIL. 
BON, or BONNE, in Latin Celia Julia, or Ara Ubi- 
orum, a ſmall, but well-inhabited City, in the electorate 
of Cologne, in Germany, and the capital of the upper 
dioceſe. It is ſituated on the W. fide of the Rhine, 
and twelve miles S. of Cologne, in a fruitful country, 
producing good wine ; and the woods, with a ridge of 


mountains near it, abounding with 8 Its churches, 


particularly the collegiate, are ſtately buildings. It is 
ſubject to the Elector, who has a fine palace here, in 
which he uſually reſides. It has been frequently be- 
ſieged and taken; particularly in 1703, by the Duke 
of Marlborough. Upon its reſtitution, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, its e as were to be demoliſhed. 
Lat. 50 deg. 35 min. N. long. 7 deg. 5 min. E. 
BON ACCORD, the Cary, e 334 given to the 
New Town of Aberdeen, in Scotland, from its motto ſo 
called. See ABERDEEN. | 
BON ESPERANCE, Cape, or the Cape of Good Hope, 
the moſt ſouthern promontory of Africa, where the 
Dutch haye a good town and Gt, the principal place 
of their ſettlements in Caffraria, or country of the 
Hottentots. Their territory here extends 200 miles in- 
land, producing the moſt excellent wine, corn, and 


a - 


fruits, to be met with any-where; with abundance of | 


cattle, veniſon, fiſi, and poultry. This would be a 
. delightful place, were it not ſubject to ſtorms, both in 
ſummer and winter, more than in any other part of the 


globe. It lies in lat. 34 deg, 15 min. S. long. 2 deg. 


7 min. | 
BONA, a province of Algiers, in Africa, It lies on the 


maritime-coaſt, being bounded by Tunis on the E. 
Conſtantina on the S. and Labez on the W. It is fo 
called from its capital, ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Hippo, where the famous St. Auguſtine was once Bi- 
ſhop. _ | | | 
This country abounds in corn and fruit; particu- 
' larly the jujub-tree, which covers great part of it; and 
with its fruit, dried in ſummer, the natives ſupport 
themſelves in winter. They breed alſo great numbers 
But they are ſo much ex- 
poſed to the continual depredations of the Arabs, that 
© only a little part of the mountains is inhabited. 
| The town of Bona was taken by the Emperor Charles 
V. who landed here in 1535, when he invaded Africa; 
but it has ſince been retaken by the Turks, who diſ- 
mantled it; being now ſmall, ill-built, the ſtreets nar- 
row, and not over populous. About a mile off are the 
' Tuins of a monaſtery built by the Prelate above-men- 
tioned; and near it a ſpring, which the Moors till 


call by his name, to which Romiſh ſailors reſort, in or- 


der to pay their devotions at an old ſtatue there. 
On the E. fide is a fort, in which the preſent go- 
vernor of the province reſides, with a garriſon of 200 


| 2 Six miles E. of Bona is a fort called the 


aſtion of France, and kept by the French, who have 
magazines of corn and other commodities there, with 
apartments for thoſe employed about them; beſides a 
chapel, hoſpital, garden, &c. with a good garriſon, 
The pirate Barbaroſſa annexed this town to Algiers. 
The road before it is good for little; but further weſt- 
ward, where the Genoeſe have a fort, it is both deep 
and ſafe. On the E. fide of the bay theſe have alſo a 
coral-fiſhery. Bona lies 200 miles P. of Algiers city, 

in lat. 36 deg. 5 min. N. long. 1 deg. 57 min. E. 

Upon the ſame coaſt, to the E. 
to Sicily, is another cape of the ſame name. 

BONAIRE, the largeſt of the three iſlands belonging to 
the Dutch, on the coaſt of Venezuela, a province of 
the Terra Firma, in America. It lies twenty leagues 
from the main, and reckoned about ſeventeen in cir- 
cuit. The road is on the 8. W. fide, about the mid- 
dle of the iſland, where a ae, deep bay runs in. 
" Ships from the eaſtward come cloſe to the eaſtern ſhore, 
and let go their anchors in 60 fathom water, within half 
a cables length of it; but they muſt directly make 
them faſt aſhore by a hawſer, otherwiſe the land-winds 


in the night would drive them off to ſea, the ground | 


and almoſt oppoſite 


N 
being ſo ſteep, that no anchor can hold, once it ſtarte 
About half a mile off is a ſmall, low iſland, 1 
channel between it and Bonaire. ; 
; The houſes are about half a mile in land, and rizht 
in from the road. A deputy to the governor of Cu- 
raſſoa reſides here, with ſeven or eight ſoldiers, and 
five or fix Indian families: They have no fort; and 

the ſoldiers never watch but in war-time: They have 
ſome horſes and cows. The S. fide is low and leye} 
with ſeveral forts of trees; but not very large. A ſmall 
brackiſh ſpring near their houſes ſerves the inhabitants 
At the W. end is a good ſpring of freſh water, where 
live three or four Indian families. On the 8. ſide, near 
the E. extremity, is a good ſalt- pond, whence Dutch 
ſloops fetch falt. Bonaire lies fifteen miles E. of Cu- 
ragao, with which the Dutch carry on à traffic from 
thence, and forty N. W. of Laguira, a Spaniſh fort 
on the continent. The middle of the iſland is in lat. 
6 deg. 5 min. N. long. 7 deg. 57 min, E.,. 


BONAISE, very high mountains of Savoy; in Upper 


Italy, cloſe by Laſnebourg, whoſe tops are continuall 
covered with ſnow and flakes of ice; the ſteep clifl 
of which cannot be climbed, by fuch as gather rock- 
cryſtal, or £0 in puxſuit of wild goats, without immi- 
nent hazard of their lives. 

BONASCOLA, a large village of the Riviera di Le- 
vante, or eaſtern part of the Genoeſe dominions, on 
the continent, in the upper diviſion of Italy. 

BONAVENTE, or BONAVENTA, a town of Portu- 
gueſe Eftremadura. Buſching has it not ; and Moll 
ſays, that it is ſituated on the Tagus, and at the junc- 
tion of the Zaito with that river. In it are 400 inha- 
bitants in one pariſh, which is a priory, belonging to 
the Knights of the order of Aviz. It lies thirty miles 
N. E. from Liſbon, and the ſame diſtance S8. W. of 
Santarem. | 


BONAVENTURA, a port of Popayan, a province be- 


longing to Terra Firma, in America. It is ſituated at 
the "bottom of a bay of the ſame name; and inhabited 
by a few Spaniſh families, who ſend merchandiſe 
brought from New Spain to Popayan and the towns in 
that province. The place is very damp and unhealthy, 
from its high mountains, whence iſſue ſeveral rivers. 
A pilot is required to enter its harbour, the mouth of 
which is difficult to find, The Spaniards have built a 
fort in Bonaventura-bay, which is the ſtaple for the 
cities of Cali, Popayan, Santa Fe, and for all the 8. 
part of Terra Firma, It lies in lat. 3 deg. 30 
min. N. i 
BONAVISTA, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, and ſubject to Portugal. It is about twenty 
leagues in circuit. Along the N. coaſt is a ledge of 
white rocks, againſt which the waves break with great 
fury: the E. coaſt is bounded by ſandy downs, and in- 
land it is mountanious. From the Southern point juts 
out another bank of rocks eaſtward. The beſt road 
and harbour are under the S. W. point, from five to 
ſixteen fathom water. This iſland is ſituated 200 miles 
W. of the African coaſt. Lat, 16 deg. 10 min. N. long. 
23 deg. 5 min. W. | 
BONAVI TA, a fine bay on the E. fide of Newfound- 
land, in North America; where the — had a 
ſettlement ſo well fortified, that when the French had 
over- run great part of that iſland in 1696, they durſt not 
attack it. | | + 
BONAVISTA, an iſland in the South-ſea, called fo by 
the Spaniards, but Tinian by the Indians, where 
Commodore Anſon anchored, in his way from Aca- 
pulco to China. Lat. 15 deg. 58 min. N. long. 126 


deg. 25 min. E. 

BONIF ACIO, a fortified and well-peopled town, in the 
diſtrict of the ſame name, belonging to the country on 
the further ſide of the mountains in Corſica, and upper 
diviſion of Italy. It has'a Genoeſe garriſon. The 

- town ſtands on a high rock, at the moſt ſouthern verge 
of the iſland, The channel dividing it from Sardinia, 
is called the Streights of Bonifacio, formerly Fretum 
Taphros, According to De Chazelles, its lat. is 41 
deg. 24 min. N. long. 9 deg. 20 min. E. 

BONGO, or BUNGO, a port town, and the capital of 

the Japaneſe iſlands of the ſame name, in Aſia. It fi 

oppo 


of 


B O R 


ſite to that of Tonſa, from which a narrow chan- | 
nel ſeparates it; Lat. 32 deg. 41 min. N. long. 131 
In. E. | : 
BOM "NGUE, one of the twenty-four pariſhes belonging 
to the government of Calais, in France. 3 
BONNE, a ſmall fortified town of Faucigny, a fu ys 
fon of Savoy, in Upper Italy. See Box in Ger- 


a BONNESTABLE had formerly the oppoſite name Mal:- 
able, from the bad accommodation in its inns: A imall 
town of Upper Maine, a ſubdiviſion of the government 
of the latter name and Perche, in France. In it are 
about 700 families; and this place drives a very conſi- 
drable trade in corn. It lies on the road to Rouen, 
and five leagues from Le Maus. | * 
BONNEVAL, a ſmall town of Chartrain, a ſubdiyiſion 
of Lower Orleahois, belonging to the government of 
the latter name, in France. It ſtands on the Loire, in 
a fruitful valley, from which it has its name. It is the 
ſeat of a royal prevote and mayory. · Here is a famous 
Benedictine abbey, with three pariſh-churches and an 
ſpital. | f J 
BONNEVILLE, a Jarge village of Rumois, a ſubdivi- 
ſion of Upper Normandy, in the government of the lat- 
ter name, in France. It ſtands on the Rille. ; 
BONNEVILLE, La, a ſmall fortified town of Faucigny, 
© a province of Savoy, in Upper Italy. It is fituated on 
the N. ſide of the river Arve, twenty miles S. E. of 
Geneva, and ſubje& to the King of Sardinia. Lat. 46 
deg. 18 min. N. long. 6 deg. 19 min. E, 
BONS, a ſmall town of Chablais, a ſubdiviſion of Savoy, 
* r Italy. 
p00 or BOG, a river of Poland, which riſes in Podo- 
lia, and falls into the Nieper. dee Bus. : 
BOORGLUM, a bailiwic belonging to the dioceſe of 
Aalborg, in North Jutland, Denmark; with a di- 
ſtrict of the ſame name, to which belong fourteen pa- 
iſhes. 
N 110 this name alſo is a caſtle, formerly the reſidence 
of the Catholic Biſhop, which was ſeculariſed in 1 537. 
It is now a Gentleman's ſeat, and under its juriſdiction 
js the town of Sabye, ; 
BOORSONY, or Pilſen, an old mountain-town and co- 
' lony of Saxons, in the diſtrict of Bath and county of 
Barſch, belonging to the circle on this fide the Danube, 
in Lower Hungary. The inhabitants formerly worked 
in the gold mines; but now they follow ms. 
It belongs to the juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop of 
Gran. 7 * 
BOOSING. See Bozin. 
BOOSZORMENY, one of the ſeven Heyduc towns, 
in the county of Szabolt, belonging to the circle on 
the further fide of the Theiſs, in Upper ungary; 
Which Mathias II. exempted from the juriſdiction of 
the county, on account of their yalour, - 
BOOTH, a place in Lancaſhire, where two annual fairs 
are kept, on Whitſun-Saturday, and Saturday before 
October 23, for pedlary-wares, 


BOOTLE, a place in Cumberland, where they hold an- 


- 


nual fairs on April 5, and September 24, for cloth and 

- corn, IF | 

BOPART, a town and fort of Triers, in Gamagyy be- 

longing to that Elector. It is ſituated on the W. ſhore 
of the hine, at the foot of a hill, right miles S. of 
Lon, in lat. 50 deg. 20 min. N. Jong, 7 deg, 10 
min. E. 

BORHAS, an inland town belonging to the territory of 

- Elfſborg and Weſt Gothland, in Sweden. It is ſitua- 
ted in a woody and mountainous country, on the river 
Wiſka. The inhabitants of this place travel through 
the whole kingdom, and trade in ſeveral home manu- 
factures, for which they have an excluſive privilege. 
They look upon it as a diſgrace to ſtay half a year at 
home. Here is a mineral ſpring; and it js the forty- 
third town in the general diet. | 

BORBA, a town of Villa Vigoſa, an audience belonging 
to Alentejo, a province of Portugal, It contains 2700 
inhabitants, has two pariſh-churches, and is ſituated 


2 _ a mountain. To its diſtrict —_— two — | 
| BEREK belonging t county o eiſ- 
B EK, a town belonging to the | BOR HET O, a ſmall place belonging to the duchy 


ſenburg, in Tranſylvania, and kingdom of Hungary. 
RW | 


B O R 


In its neighbourhood is a caſtle of the ſame name, on 

a high rock, and fortified with towers. | 
BORBY, a pariſh belonging to the territory of Schwan- 

ſen, in the duchy of Sleſwick, Denmark. 
BORCH, a town belonging to the duchy of Magdeburg 


and Lower Saxony, in Germany. It lies fourteen mile: 


N. E. of the city of Magdeburg, in lat. 52 deg. 25 min, 


N. long. 12 deg. 14 min. E. 

BORCH-HOLMEN, a large village in the general go- 
vernment of Reval, belonging to the duchies of Livo- 
2 | and Eſthland, now ſubject to Ruſſia; with a 
caſtle. 


BORCHLOEN, or Latz, a town of the country of the 


latter name, belonging to Liege, in Germany. It lies 


fifteen miles N. W. of the city of Liege, and ſubject 
to that Biſhop. Lat. 50 deg. 50 min. N long. 5 deg, 


F 4. E. 
| BORCHWORM, the principal place of * county, 
t 


lies on the 


and biſhopric of Liege, in Germany. 
W. of Liege city, 


little riyer Jecker, fourteen miles 
and fifteen 8. W. of Maeſtricht. 
BORD, a ſmall town of Lower Limoſin, a ſubdiviſion of 
the government of the latter name, in France. It lies 
on the river Dordonne, and has a convent. 
BORDELUM, a diſtrict of Bredſtedt county, formerly 
belonging to the bailiwic of Schwabſtedt, in the duchy 
of Sleſwick, in Denmark. 5 2 : 
BORDIGHERA, a borough in the weſtern diviſion of 
the Genoeſe dominions, on the continent of Upper Italy, 
It is fituated on the Mediterranean. LY 
BORDINSKOI, a frontier fortreſs, belonging to 1 4 * 
vernment of Orenburg, in the Aſiatic part of 7 
and on the river Jak. 3 N 
BORDOE, one of the Faro iſlands, belonging to Nor- 
way, It is two miles long, and on its N. W. fide lies 
the ſecure harbour of Klack. Between this and the 


iſlands of Videroe and Suinoe, is a ſmall Whirlpool in - 


the ſea, 
BOREK, a ſmall town in the palatinate of Kaliſch, be- 
_ longing to Great Poland, It is ſituated on a lake. 


lere is a famous image of the Virgin, much reſorted to 


ilgrims. 
BOREKUL, one of the higheſt mountains of Weſt- 
Gothiſh Dalia, in Weſt Gothland, Sweden. i 
BOREN, or BORM, a pariſh in the diſtrict of Schlieſs, be- 
longing to the duchy of Sleſwick, in Denmark. 
BORERA, an land lying N. of North-Uiſt, one of the 
weſtern iſles of Scotland. It is four miles in circuit ; 


in it is a freſh- water lake, abounding with large eels: 


3 


On the coaſt of this iſland is found the largeſt and beſt 


ſort of the ſea- weed called dulſe. 

our maps, though the other is not; and lying about 
two leagues N. of St. Kilda, the moſt north-weſterly 
iſland of the Hebrides. It is about a mile in Circuit, 


Of the ſame home is another iſland diſtinguiſhed in | 


and moſtly ſurrounded with a high roch. Here is good 


rage, with vaſt numbers of ſea-fow!l, ſolan geeſe 
—_—_ March till September, whoſe evo —— 
ſerved in peat- aſhes, and the fowl alſo, without ſalt. 
Solan geeſe 15 are eaten here raw, as a pectoral. A 
bird called fulmar, of the ſiae of a Moor- hen, upon any 
one's approach, ſpouts out, Martin ſays, pure oil from 
its bill, which the natiyes haye a method of catching 
when they ſurprize it, and uſe in their lamps, and for 
ſwellings, vomits, and purges, &c. with ſucceſs, By 
ropes they climb the rocks, in arder to.pet at the fowl 
and their eggs, which are their principal maintenance. 
They have no money among them, but barter with one 
another for what they want. „ EZ 
BORG, or BURG, a pretty old town in Fenmar-iſl, 
belonging to the duchy of Sleſwick, in Denmark, * © * 
BORGA, a commodious harbour of Sweden. See Boxg- 
HOLM, TER. 
BORGERHOUT, a village called a liberty belonging to 
the territory of Antwerp; and marquifate of the Holt 
Empire, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, © © _ + 7 
BORGAR-FIARDUR, a diſtrict of the S. quarter of 
BORGBERG, a rainated borough of Weſtmanlang 
R 29 a nat * of - 
ritory, in Uplandia, Sweden — ee 
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B O R 
of Caſtro, in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and middle divi- 
ſion of Italy. Alſo a borough in the weſtern part of the | 
Genoeſe dominions, on the continent of Upper Italy. 

It lies on the Mediterranean: and of the ſame name is 
likewiſe a rich abbey in the duchy of Placentia, in Upper 

Italy. Theſe three are mentioned by Buſching. 

BORGHOLM, a town with a handſome royal caſtle, in 
the N. part of the iſle of Oelandia, and belonging to 

© Eaſt Gothland, in Sweden. It has a fortre's which 

- * was taken ſeveral times by the Danes, but always re- 

© Rtored to Sweden. Cloſe by is the commodious and 
well-ſituated haven of Borga; and not far off is a 

royal farm. Dahlberg has three views of this caſtle. 
It lies fifteen miles N. E. from Colmar, in lat. 56 deg. 
57 min. N. long. 18 deg. 10 min. E. 

BORG, a town in the province of Zeb, in Africa. It 
lies about a league S. of Biſcara : both which places 
were ſeized by the Algerines, in order to have a free 

8p into the land of ſlaves, where they make con- 

tinual irruptions. It is reported by the inhabitants of 
theſe two towns, that lions, tygers, and other wild 
beaſts, are brought to be fold at the ſeveral ports of 

*- Algiers. © - © 

BORGIA, a caſtle of Ancona, a marquiſate belonging 

— the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of 

BORGO, a diſtrict of Nyland, a ſubdiviſion of Finland 
3 in Sweden. | 


the ſame name, and belonging to it, is a mari- 


time-town, which is very old, fituated on the Finnic 
gulph, with an indifferent harbour : it has pretty well 
recovered itſelf fince the laſt war. Here is the ſeat of a 
Biſhop, with a good academy. The inhabitants trade 
in all forts of linen-cloth; and it is the 6oth town in 
the general diet. It lies on the eaſtern bank of a little 
river oppoſite to Paling, and twenty-one miles N. E. of 
N E | | 
BORGO, St. Sepulchro, a town of Urbino, a duchy be- 
- longing to the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion 
of Tealy. It is ſituated on the Tuſcan frontiers, and 
- near the ſource of the Tiber. In it refides a Biſhop, 
who is under the Metropolitan of Florence ; from 
Wich city it is fifty miles E. in lat. 43 deg. 30 min. N. 


long. 13 deg: E. 
BORGO di St. Domino, the ancient Julia Fidentia, a. 


mean little town of the Stato Pallavicino, a ſubdiviſion | 


of the duchy of Parma, in Upper Italy ; yet is the ſee 
of a Biſhop, who is under the Metropolitan -of Bo- 
logna. It lies on the road from Parma to Placentia, al- 
moſt mid-way ;' namely, ten miles N. W. of the for- 
mer, and ſubject to Auſtria. Lat. 44 deg. 50 min. N. 
long. 10 deg. 31 min. E. | 

BORGO di Seſia, a ſmall town in the Val di Seſia, for- 
merly belonging to the duchy of Milan, in Upper Italy ; 
but now _— to the King of Sardinia. | 

BORGO di St. Georgio, a ſuburb of Mantua, towards 
the N. E. See MAN Tux. 8 388 

BORGO FRANCO, a ſmall place of the marquiſate of 
Ivrea, a ſubdiviſion of Piemont, in Upper Italy. 

BORGO FORTE, a borough on the Po, belonging to 
the duchy of Mantua, in the upper diviſion of Italy, 
near the confluence of the Po with the Menzo, eight 
miles S. of Mantua city, in lat. 44 deg. 50 min. N. 
long. 11 deg. 2 min. KE, | | 

BORGO di Val di Taro, a ſmall place, and the only 

one, in the valley of Taro, a ſubdiviſion of the duchy 
of Parma, in Upper Italy. It is ſituated on the river 
Taro, at the foot of the Appenine mountains, in the 
road to Sarſana, twenty miles S. W. of Parma city, 
and ſubject to Auſtria, in lat. 44 deg. 15 min. N. 
long. 10 deg. 36 min. E. 

BORGOMA RO, a ſmall place belonging to the ter- 
ritory of Novareſe, formerly ſubject to the Duke of 
Milan, but now to the King of Sardinia. 

BORJA, City of, anciently Balfo, a genteel place belong- 

n, in Spain, cloſe by the famous Mount 


ing to Arago | 
a 2 at the foot of a hill, the neighbourhood abound- 


ing particularly with grain, oil, wine, hemp, flax, and 

ſorts of vegetables; and is well watered. Its walls 
are adorned with towers, and has a fortreſs. The in- 
habitants amount to about 800 families, having three 


— 


4 pariſhes, one of the churches being collegiate, four 


* 
monaſteries, a nunnery, an hoſ ital, and ſeveral - 
pels. It lies chinty-ſive miles N, N W. of Sara o i 
lat. 41 deg. 48 min. N. long. 2 deg. 10 min. W. 

BORIAN, or BURIO, a rectory and a deanry in Corn- 
wall, in the gift of the Crown. 

BORISOGLIEBSK, a middling town in the diſtrict of 
Tambow, belonging to the government of Woroneſch 
and Aſow, in the Afiatic part of Ruſſia. It ſtands on 
the river Choper. 

9 a town belonging to the circle of Mo 
and government of the latter n 
_ £ | , ame, in E 

Of the ſame name is a ſmall place belonging to the 
territory and palatinate of Minſki, in Lithuanian Ruſ- 
ſha. It lies on the river Berezina, is built of wood, 
but moſtly ruined by the Ruſſians; with a regularly 
fortified caſtle, round which are deep ditches, a double 
JED and defended alſo by a mor..ſs. | 

BORISTHENES, | the Latin name of the great river 
Dn1EePER, which ſee, 

BORKELOE, a ſmall city belonging to the earldom of 
Zutphen, in Guelderland, one of the Seven United 
Provinces, It is ſituated on the little river Berkel, 
whence it has its name. Since the conteſt between the 
Biſhop of Munſter and the States General, about this 
place, during which the former took it twice, but re- 
ſtoring it in 1674, the latter have fortified it, and keep 
a ſtrong garriſon there, it being a key into their coun- 
* It is ſituated on the confines of the biſhopric of 

unſter, five miles N. W. of Grol, and eleven E. of 
Zutphen. 

BORKHOLM, BORKLOEN, and BORKWORM, 
See BORGHOLM, BORCHLOEN, and BoRCHWoRm. 

BORLINGHAM, or BIRLINGHAM, St. Edmund and 
St. Peter, two rectories of Norfolk, in the gift of the 
Duke of the latter name. 


BORLISE, a ſmall place belonging to the government of 
Metz, in France, 

BORMIO, a county belonging to the ſubjects of the Gri- 
ſons, in Switzerland, being a valley ſurrounded by high 
mountains, except an opening that lets in the river 
Adda. It is bounded on the W. by the Valteline ; on 

the N. and W. alſo by the league of Caddee; and on 
8. oy the Venetian territories. 

f the ſame name is a town, by the Germans called 
Worms. It is a populous place, -and governed by a 
Podeſta, ſent hither by the Griſons. It is defended by 

a good caſtle, 

ormio ſtands three miles from the ſource of the 
Adda, at its confluence with the Iſolaccia, near the 
entrance of the Valteline, twenty-two miles N. E. of 
Soudrio, and W. of Trent. | 

BORMOLA, or BURMULA, an open town belonging 
to. the iſland of Malta, in the Mediterranean. . It con- 
ſiſts of between 6 and 700 houſes. - It lies behind Sen- 
Cos and on the other ſide is incloſed by Citta Nuova 

ottonera. 

BORNA, a ſmall town of Geſtricia, in Nordland, a pro- 
vince of Sweden Proper, about forty miles N. of Gefle 
or Gevalia. Buſching has it not. 

BORNE, or BOURNE, a ſmall borough of Lincoln- 
ſhire, about thirty miles S. of the city of Lincoln. Its 
living is a vicarage. Annual fairs are held here on 
March 7, May 6, and October 29, for horſes and 
horned cattle. 

Of the fame name is a vicarage of Cambridgeſhire, in 
the gift of Chriſt-college, Cambridge. | | 

BORNEO, one of the Indian or Sunda iſlands, in Aſia. 
It is of a circular form, and near 2530 miles round. 
On the N. and N. W. it is ſeparated from China and 
India by the ocean of the latter name. It has that of 
Celebes or Macaſſar to the S. E. from which it is di- 
vided by the ſtreights of Macaſſar; Java on the S. Su- 
matra on the S. W. Malacca on the W. and the Phi- 
pour iſlands on the N. E. It lies between lat. 7 deg. 

and 30 min. S. and between long. 107 and 117 


ſcow, 
uropean 


* E. 

he country produces ſeveral ſorts of fruit in great 
abundance, excellent maſtic, and other gums, wax, 
rice, caſſia, honey, cotton, the beſt. camphire in the 
world, frankincenſe, mulk, aloes, agaric, brafil wood, 
ſapan, pepper, cinnamon, and other ſpices; excellent 
diamonds 


B O N 


and gold-duſt in their ſands; and the richeſt bezoar- 
| ones in the wild apes ſtomachs. They have mines of 
iron, tin, and good load-ſtone. They have vaſt num- 
bers of little horſes, beſides 3 oxen, 8 
r, goats, bears, , monkeys, parrots an 

— of all . 9 no — bird but the 
ſparrow. Here is great plenty of ſea and river fiſh, be- 
ſes mullets, breams, &c. known in Europe: The 
muſkettoes here are intolerable and venomous. The 
rains laſting for half a year, the ſea-coaſts, which are 
very low for many miles; are 3 overflown ; for 

which reaſon their towns conſiſt of floating-houſes in 
the mouths of their rivers, which are here very nume- 
rous, or of houſes built on pillars. Of this fort may 
be ſeen floating-towns at the mouth of the Banjar river, 
. where the Engliſh Eaſt India Company have a factory, 

and from which pepper is chiefly exported. The coun- 


merchants bring down diamonds, and other gems, | 
with ſome gold; or our people purchaſe them of the | 
Chineſe, who carry on a conſiderable trade both with | 


natives and foreigners. 


The inland-country is mountainous, and inhabited |. 


native Pagans called Byayos, who are extremely 
| . and who are otter dh in hunting; and 
looking after their cattle : they go naked all but about 
thgir waiſt, and have a ſtring of tygers teeth about their 
necks, reckoned their greateſt ornament. The Maho- 
metans, * the — inhabit the coaſt, 
which may be 
maſters of the beſt ports, and the moſt profitable part 
of the trade. Beſides them, here are other traders, as 
Chineſe, Malayans, Japoneſe, Siameſe, Macaſſars, Javans, 
and ſome from Mogul, Portugal, and England, as have 
been hinted above. | 
The Dutch ſupply the natives with the manufactures 
of India and Europe; particularly cloth made of cotton 
and flax, for the Malayan and other women of the 
iſland : for which the Dutch receive diamonds, gold, 
and other valuable goods. The principal articles we 
export from this iſland are pepper, diamonds, and 
other gems. Here are three ſorts of black pepper, 
namely, the Molucca, Negaree, and Caytongee. The 
white pepper brought from this country 1s twice as dear 
as the black. The only handicraftſmen here are gold- 
ſmiths and carpenters; though all in general are nice 
carvers, even with a common knife. The Malayan is 


the language of the Moors on the coaft ; but the in- 


landers have one peculiar to themſelves. The country 
is divided into ſeveral petty governments, under certain 
Mooriſh Princes; but the mountaineers are formed 
into numerous clans, under their reſpective chiefs : 
theſe are all of a very ſavage nature, 

BORNEO, a town of the iſland of the ſame name laſt- 
mentioned. It ſtands among fenns, near a great ſalt- 


water lake at the N. W. corner of the iſland. On its | 


E. fide is a deep, ſafe, and capacious harbour, at the 
mouth of a great river: but it is not a place of conſi- 
derable trade, the greateſt reſort being to the S. E. 
part, ſubje& to the Sultan of Caytongee, whoſe capi- 
tal is 100 miles up the river of Banjar. Though upon 
the Engliſh attempting to build forts on the Banjar 
coaſt, - they were either murdered or expelled, the 
have ſince being permitted to return and trade here, 1 
lies — lat. 4 deg. 30 min. N. long. 111 deg. 30 
min. E. | 
BORNHEM, a village in the territory of Aloft, — 
ing to Flanders, in the Auſtrian Low Countries. It 
gives title of Count to the houſe of Celoma. It is ſitu- 
ated between Dendermonde and Rouelmonde. Here 
is a Benedictine priory, and a convent of Engliſh Do- 
minicans, founded in 1670 by Father Thomas Howard 
Duke of Norfolk, afterwards made a Cardinal. 
BORNHOLM, an iſland included in the dioceſe of See- 
land, in Denmark. It lies in the Baltic, about ſixteen 
miles from the outermoſt point of the iſle of Seeland, 
and fix from Yſtad, belonging to Schonen in Sweden. 
It extends itſelf from N. N. E. to 8. S. E. is ſeven 
miles long, and four broad. It is fruitful in all ſorts of 
ws eſpecially good oats, has excellent paſture-grounds, 
ior which — great quantities of butter are exported 


from this iſland, In ſome places are good lime- tones, 


Siamonds found in their rivers, particulafly Suceadano, 


aid to be poſſeſſed by the Dutch, being 


B OR 

marble⸗ quarries, pit-coals, and alſo materials for ce- 
ment or mortar. 5 | 

The coaſts are impracticable in many places on ac- 
count of the foul and dangerous ground. But where 
any landing-places are; they are planted with cannon. 
Hither both criminals of the gentry, as well as com- 
monalty, are uſually ſent into exile from other parts of 
Denmark: but ſince this country revolted from Swe- 


| den in 1658, and the inhabitants; under the conduct of 


E Roefods, gave themſelves up into the hands of the 
ing of Denmark, on account of the bad uſage they 
received from the former, it has become an hereditary 
part of the latter kingdom. | 
In 1678 a body of 5000 Swediſh troops, in their 
paſſage from Pomerania to Sweden, being ſhipwrecked 
on this iſland, ſuch of them as eſca were made 
priſoners of war. + 
The inhabitants, for the defence of their country, 
have their own militia, without any expence to the 
crown. Here is a commandant, vice-commandant, 
amtman, and other officers. The iſland conſiſts of one 
bailiwic, about 100 villages, and 16 country-churches. 
It 5 in lat. 55 deg. 15 min. N. long. 15 deg. 10 
min. E. | 
 BORNOS, A ſmall town of Andaluſia, in Spain. It lies 
in a pleaſant plain, abounding with grain; fruit, and 
oil,” being incloſed by high, barren mountains. 
BOROMEAN Iſlands, in the Lago Maggore, or Great 
lake, and duchy of Milan, in Upper Italy. Of theſe 
there are a great many ſmall ones, moſtly belonging 
to the Boromeo family; of which was the famed 
St. Charles of that name, and Archbiſhop of Milan. 
Every one of theſe has a.palace and gardens very de- 


lightful. 
BORRISTOWN. See BOROUGHSTONNES8. 
BOROS-JENO, a fortreſs which was formerly built 
ainſt the Turks, in the county of Zarand, and cir- 
cle on the further fide of the Theiſs, in Upper Hun- 
gary: but it is at preſent an open town, and well known 
for its excellent wine. | 
BOROSTYAN, a caſtle on. a high mountain, at the 
foot of which is a town on the river Pinka, belonging 
to the county of Eiſenburg, in the circle on the further 
ſide of the —— in Lower Hungary. FA 
BOROSTYANKEO, a caſtle on the further fide of the 
diſtrict, beginning at the Carpathian mountains in the 
county of Preſburg, and hither circle of the Danube, 
in Lower Hungary. It ſtands on a ſteep rock of the 
aforeſaid mountains, and belongs to the Palfi family. 
BOROUGHBRIDGE, or, as it is commonly pronounced 
by the country-people, Borotubrigg i. e. the Borough 
at the Bridge, a town, governed by a bailiff, in the 
center of Yorkſhire, and on the ſkirts of the North and. 
Weſt Riding. It ſends two members to parliament, 
and ſeems to have riſen out of Aldborough, i. e. the 
Old ces, adjacent. See ALDBOROUGH. Et 
Oa the left-hand in going through it are three large 
idical ſtones in the fields, which the vulgar call 
the Devil's arrows. This town ſtands on the Eure, over 
\ which is a bridge of four or five arches, each forty feet 
wide, the ends being continued with high cauſeways of 
ſtone. At this bridge King Edward It. defeated his. 
Barons; and afterwards enied the execution of the 
Earl of Lancaſter, &c. at Pontefract. Its weekly mar- 
ket is on Saturday; and its annual fairs on April 27 for 
horned cattle, June 22 holds a week, for horſes, horned 
cattle, ſheep, and hard-wares; alſo on October 23, 
for horned cattle and ſheep. It lies about three miles 
from Rippon, 15 N. W. of York, and 170 N. of 
London. & 4145 46 
BOROUGH-HILL, a place near Aldborough, in York- 
| ſhire, where a teſſelated pavement, and ſeveral other 
Roman antiquities, have been diſcovered: and a temple 
is ſuppoſed to have ſtood here, 
BOROUGHSTOWNNESS, a town of Weſt Lothian, 
or Linlithgow, in the ſouthern diviſion of Scotland. 
It is a lon ſtraggling town of one ſtreet, extending 


along the ſhore of the firth of Forth, and, next to 
Leith, carries on the greateſt trade to Holland and 
France of any place in the kingdom, unleſs ſmuggling 
be the ſting in it. For repairing and maintaining its 


harbour, an act of parliament has paſſed for laying two 
pennies 


FS. 

every pint of ale fold in the town. It 

lies W. of Blackneſs caſtle. 
BOROWICZ, a town beloaging to the tinate of 
Kiow, a ſubdiviſion of Little Poland. It lies on the 
river Nieper, where, in the year 1638, the Coſſacks 
were ſurrounded by the Poles, and obliged to deliver 
up their General Paolucco, with four of their ſuperior 
officers. 
BORRESYSSEL, anciently #77ngulmark, a diſtrict be- 
longing to the dioceſe of Chriſtiana, ia Norway: it 
has its name from the ſeat or caſtle of Borre, which 
was entirely ſwallowed up in the year 1703, after the 
waters of the cataraſt of Sarpen had undermined 
it : fo that at preſent here is nothing but a deep hole, 
full of ſand and rubbiſh. This province has good 
_ arable land, in which oats grow beſt, and in the great- 
eſt quantity, the ground lying low, and wet. Upon 
the ſea- coaſt near Follo the inhabitants draw a good | 
maintenance from timber, which is carried to the ladmg- | 
where it pays duty; alſo at Krogſtadt, Drobach, 

olen, Zoen, Huidſteen, and other parts. Its freſh 


pennies Scots on 


waters are Manfoefiord, Rodenas, Temefiord, and Store- | 
forming one 


elv, which aſterwatds fall into the Sarpen, 
of the largeſt water-falls in the country. | 
The whole province is in general divided into Upper 
and Lower Borreſyſſel; which again conſiſts of ſeveral | 
bailiwics; 1. Racheſtad, Heggen, and Froland ; 2. Ide 
and Marcher ; 3. Mooſs, Oufoe, Thune, and Wemble | 
and, 4. Follo. With regard to its eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, the whole contains three probſteys or prio- 
ries, namely, the upper, middle, and lower probſtey of 
Borreſyſſel. To the firſt belong 18 churches, to the 
ſecond 13, and to the third 25. In Upper Borreſyſſel 
are no remarkable places: but in the Lower is ſo much 
the more. 7 ; | 
BORSCH, a ruinous little town belonging to the chapter 
of Straſburg, in Lower Alſace, and government of the | 
latter name, now ſubject to France. 
BORSOD, a borough, formerly fortified in the ancient 
taſte ; but after its fortifications were demoliſhed, it be- 
came an ſmall town, giving name to its county, 
which lies in the hither circle of the Theiſs, and be- 


longs to Upper Hungary. | | 
BORSPACH, a ſmall place belonging to the lordſhip of 
Lutzelſtein, in the government of Alſace, now ſubject 


to France. 

BORTH, a place in Carnarvonſhire, in North Wales, 
where two annual fairs are kept, on Auguſt 26, and 
October 24, for cattle, | | 


BORVE, a medicinal fpring in the Harries, one of the | 


Weftern Illes of Scotland, good againſt the colic and 


vel. . 
BORWE, one of the two places of greateſt note inStrath- 
navern, or the Lord 8 the moſt N. W. 
part of the main- land of Scotland. | 


BORYGLIA, a town of Caria, a province of Aſia 1 


Minor, anciently famous for a temple of Diana, ſome 
noble remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 

or Jaſic about thirty-five miles S. W. of Mi 
1 2 of Heraclea. Wit 


diſtricts of that denominated: the Royal Territory of the 


Saxons, a ſubdiviſion of Tranſylvania, in the kingdom | 


of Hungary. It lies E. of the Moldavian confines. 


BOSA, anciently BOS, a ſmall Epiſcopal city of Cape | 


Lugatori or Saſſari, comprehending the northern divi- 
fion of the iſland of Sardinia, in Upper Italy, It is fitu- 
- - ated on the W. coaſt, with a harbour defended by Fort 
Saravalle, near the mouth of à ſmall river of the ſame 
name. The ſee is under that of Saſſari, and the x 
is but thinly peopled. It lies thirty-two miles N. of 
Oriſtagni. Lat. 40 deg. 15 min. N. long. 8 deg. 30 
| BOSBURY, a vica rage of Herefordſhire, -in the gift of 
the Biſhop of Hereford. 
village of Cornwall. Here two 
| '5 and November 22, 
for horſes, oxen, | 


| 


| It flood | 
near the ſea - coaſt, at the entrance of the Doric gulph | 


| 
RZELAND, or WURTZELAND, fo called from | 
an herb which it bears in its arms. It is one of the | 


B O 8 


family of Boſcawen, Lord Viſcounts Falmouthzʒ af 
which is the famous Admiral, by whoſe conduct and 
bravery M. de la Clue's ſquadron was very lately take 
deſtroyed, and diſperſed ; and that French Admiral ha 
both his legs ſhot off in the engagement, and, eſcaping 
aſhore, died ſoon after. At this place are nineteen 
ſtones, ſet up in a circle, each about twelve feet aſun- 
_ and ſuppoſed to be a ſepulchral monument of the 
ritons. | 
BOSCHAM, a vicarage of Suſſex, in the gift of the Bi- 
2 — of Chicheſter. . 1 
CO, an abbey in the territory of Aleſandrino, for- 
merly part of the duchy of Milan, in Upper Italy, now 
belonging to the Duke of Savoy. It has between fifty 
and ſixty monks in it, and a church very elegantly de- 
_ corated. 
BOSCOBEL-HOUSE, a feat of the Pendrils, in the E. 
part of Shropſhire, next to Staffordſhire ; famous for 
Wins ſhelter to King Charles II. after his defeat at 
Worceſter, having been hid in a little cavity in the 
t. About a gun-ſhot from it is the royal oak, into 
which the King and Colonel Carlos climbed by the 
hen rooſt-ladder, and fo eſcaped from a party of horſe 
ſent to ſearch the houſe, and who rode juſt by the oak 
whilſt they were there. It was afterwards ſurrounded 
with a brick-wall, but travellers have cut moſt of the 
tree away. His Majeſty afterwards took ſome of its 
acorns, and had them planted in St. James's park or 
gardens; and in gratitude, gave 2001. per annum to 


the family, his preſervers. 
Wiltſhire, in the gift of the 


BOSCOMBE, a rectory of 
Biſhop of Saliſbury. | 

BOSEN, a large village in the capital bailiwic of Rheim, 
belonging to the circle of Seheſt, in the kingdom of 
Pruſſia. It is ſituated on the lake of Sallen. 

BOSHARSTON-MEER, a pool or lake on the coaſt of 
Pembrokeſhire, in South Wales, near Stack-pool-Bo- 
ſher, which could never be fathomed. It foams before 
a ſtorm; and the noife of its agitation is heard, they 
ſay, a pretty way off, and is ſuppoſed to have a ſubter- 
raneous communication with the fea. 


BOSNA, a navigable river of Turkifh Illyrium, in Eu- 


ee. | i 
BOSNA-SARA IA, or ſimply Saraja, a frontier town in 
the ſangiacate of Sarali, a fubdiviſian of Boſnia, be- 


| 
| 


te 

longing to Turkiſh Illyrium, in Europe. It is a famous 

tradi en on the — Boſna, which was burnt by 
the . — in 1697. It lies 120 miles S. W. of 

| * Lat. 44 deg. 10 min. N. long. 19 deg. 5 

min. E. 

BOSNIA, alſo RAMA, both from -rivers of the ſame 
name, the river Boſna running through part of it, and 
falling into the Save; if it has not the former denomi- 

| nation from its ancient inhabitants the Boſſeni. It is a 

province of Turkiſh IIlyrium, in Europe. Towards 

the N. it is divided from Sclavonia by the river Save; on 
the E. from Servia by the Orino; on the S. by the 
mountains of Dalmatia; and on the W. from Croatia, 
by the river Verbas. It is upwards of 120 Engliſh 
miles in length, and ſixty in breadth. This was an- 
ciently that part of Panonia, called Inferior, or Secunda 

Conſularis. In time it became part of Hungary; and 

for near two centuries had Kings of its own, till 1465, 

when Mahomet II. having taken Stephen V. the laſt 

ſovereign, had him flea'd alive, and made Boſnia the 
vernment of a beglerberg, who has eight ſangiacs under 
him: but Buſching makes them only three; namely, 

Banialuck, Orback; and Sarali. The air here is ſharp 

but the ſoil yields ſome corn; and in it are ſome gold 

and ſilver mines. It is otherwiſe ſubdivided into Upper 

Boſnia, towards the 8. or duchy of St. Saba, or Herſe- 
ina, confining on Dalmatia; and Lower Boſnia, oc 
ſnia Proper, on che Save. It is a frontier country of 

Chriſtendom; that part E. of the Unna, belonging to 

the Turks, and the other W. of that river, to the houſe 

of Auſtria. 

BOSPHORUS THRACICUS, - the Latin name of the 

Helleſporit Gallipoli, or Dardanelles ; a narrow ftreight 


n from Aſia. | 
of Arabia 


dividing Eur 
BOSRA, or BUSSERTTH, an ancient city 


ſhee P cl 9 and a few ho 
SCAWEN, anci ntly BIS CAW-WOANE, a: pariſh 
near the Land's-end in Cornwall; :giving:name to the 


\Petrza, in Aſia. It was ſituated in the midland, on 
the back of Paleſtine, on the other fide Jordan, ad 


| 


about 


B O 8 


about 150 miles from the lake or ſea of Galilee. In the 
Chriſtian times it was a Metropolitan ſee, and is now 


that of a Greek Archbiſhop, and the ſeat of the begler- | 


berg of this diſtrict. It is now much decayed. 

BOSSAL, a vicarage of Yorkſhire, in the gift of the Bi- 
ſhop of Durham. 

BOSSINCY, TINTAGEL, or TREVENA, though a 
mayor-borough of Cornwall, which ſends two members 
to parliament, is only a ſmall village. Here are the 
ſplendid ruins of the ſeat of the Britiſh Princes, and af- 
terwards of the Dukes of Cornwall, where Prince Ar- 
thur was born. Under the name of 'T revena it has an 
annnal fair on October 19, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
cloth, and ſome hops. It lies on St. George's channel, 
15 miles N. W. of Launceſton, and 210 W. of Lon- 
don. 

BOSSORA, or BALSORA, a port-town of Arabia De- 
ſerta, in Aſia. It lies on the W. fide of the Euphrates, 
with which it communicates, by means of a canal, and 
to the extremity of it large ſhips come up from the ſea. 
It is faid to be twelve miles in circuit, has walls, and 
other works. About 170 years ago it was taken by the 
Turks from the Arabs; but the latter capitulated to be 
governed by a Prince of their own, who gives liberty to 
all nations to trade to his capital, where all good order 
is obſerved. The Dutch bring hither their ſpices, and 
the Engliſh their pepper and cloth. The Eaſt Indians 
bring alſo their commodities, which are bought up 
by merchants from all parts of Turkey, Egypt, &c. 
and conveyed thenc2 on camels purchaſed here. The 
Prince, who is tributary to Turkey, has his revenue 
from exchange of money for horſes much valued, and 

for camels ſold here; but chiefly from his palm-trees, of 
which he has a vaſt plantaion: ſo that, after defraying all 
charges of government, he can from theſe ſeveral articles 
lay up three million of livres every year. The Engliſh 
and Dutch have conſiderable factories at Balſora, for the 
Indian commerce and diſpatch of their lettcrs from all 
parts, into England and Holland, by Damaſcus and 
Aleppo ; and theſe are carried by Arabs hired for the pur- 
poſe. * Moft of the commerce is carried on by Armeni- 


ans, Indians, and Perſians. The caravan of -Balfora | 


brings very rich merchandiſe from India, as well as Eu- 
rope. It lies about forty miles N. W. of the Perſian 
gulph or bay of its own name. Lat. 30 deg. 1 min. N. 
lolig. er 10 min. E. 

BOSSUFT, a town of Brabant, a province of the Au- 
ſtrian Low Countries. It lies eight miles S. of Lou- 
1 lat. 50 deg. 52 min. N. long. 4 deg. 30 
min. E. a 

BOS T, a town of Sableſtan, one of the provinces of Per- 
ſia; it is marked in our maps. 

BOSTON, a large, populous, and well-built mayor and 
ſea- port- town, of the ſubdiviſion of Lincolnſhire called 


Holland, It is full of merchants, and has a good ſhare | 


of foreign and inland trade. It is built on both ſides 


of the river Witham, at its mouth; and navigable, by | 


means of artificial banks, up to Lincoln. Over it is a 


high wooden bridge. It has a commodious harbour on | 


the German ocean, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, church, without croſs-aiſles, is the largeſt 
pariſh-church in the univerſe, and its tower about 280 
feet from the ground, which ſerves as a land-mark to 
mariners, not only into this port, but even into the 
mouth of the Ouſe, being ſeen out at ſea to the en- 
trance of the channels called Lynn-deeps, and Boſton-- 
deeps, very difficult places. The living is a vicarage, 
in the gift of the mayor and burgeſſes. It is ſupplied 


with water by pipes from a pond made by act of parlia- | 


ment, in a common called the Weſt Fen. Its weekly 
markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday. Its annual 
fairs are held on May 4, principally for ſheep; Auguſt 
11 town fair, and December 11, for horſes. This is 
called a mart, and laſts nine days. Fox the mart 

logiſt was born here; and it gave title of Viſcount to 
the Earl of Grantham, lately extin& in the Auverquerque 
family, whoſe predeceſſor was one of King William's 
Earls. The country round is all fenny grounds, where 
the land is very rich, and feeds vaſt numbers of large 
ſheep and oxen. It lies twenty-ſix miles 8. E. of Lin- 
coln, and ninety N. of London. . 
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BOSTON, not only the capital of Suffolk county and 
Maſlachuſet's bay, but of New England, and even of 
all North America. It is a large and: flouriſhing place, 
which ſtands in a peninſula, and is about four miles in 
circuit, at the bottom of Maſſachuſet's bay, which is 
full of little iſlands and rocks, defended by a caſtle cal- 
led Fort William, about a league from the town, and 
platforms of guns, which render an enemy's approach 
to it very difficult. It ſtands in the form of a creſcent 
round this bay; and the country beyond it riſes by de- 
grees. Here are ten churches, of which fix are for In- 
dependents. The number of its inhabitants is reckoned 
at above 14,000, others ſay 20,000. Proviſions are as 
plentiful here as in any town of Old England ; and the 
inhabitants are alſo as elegant in their converſation, 
dreſs, and tables. Five hundred fail are faid to be 
loaded here in a year, for Europe and the Britiſh plan- 


tations, with lumber, beef, pork, ſiſn, maſts, tar, 


and boards; beſides vaſt quantities of ſpirits: exclufive 
of coaſting and fiſhing veſſels, which are very nume- 
rous. The governor reſides here. At this place alſo 
meet the general aſſembly, to which the city ſends four 
members, and the courts of juſtice. Its weekly market 
is every Thurſday; and it has two fairs annually, that 
hold each for three days, on the firſt Tueſday in May, 
and the laſt Tueſday in October, which are much re- 
ſorted to far and near, Boſton lies in lat. 42 deg. 26 min. 
N. long. 71 deg. 4 min. W. See ExcLAnD, New. 
BOSTON-DEEPS, See Bos rom in Lincolnſhire. 
BOSWORTH, an old market-town of Leiceſterſhire, on 


a bill, ſituated in a fruitful foil. About three miles off 


is Redmoor, a plain where the deciſive battle between 


Richard III. of the houſe of York, and Henry VII. of 


that of Lancaſter, was fought in the year 1486, in fa- 
vour of the latter. Richard was ſlain, and in him the 
conteſt between the white and red roſes terminated, 
which from its beginning had coſt this nation above 
200,000: lives. This is called Market Boſworth, to 
diſtinguiſh it from another in Gartery hundred. Its 
weekly market is every Wedneſday : and its annual 
fairs are held on May 8, for horſes, cows, and ſheep ; 


and July 10, for the two firſt articles. The livings of 


both Bofworths are rectories. This lies eleven miles 
> W. of Leicefter-town, and ninety N. W. of Lon- 
on. | 

BOT, a village of Melli, a province of Negroland, in Af- 
rica. It lies near the mouth of the river Geſves, where 
moſt of the traders buy rice, which is in great plenty 
here, and very good. 

BOTAO, a ſmall place in the diſtrict of Coimbra, be- 
longing to the province of Beira, in Portugal. It con- 
tains about 550 inhabitants. | 

BOTEA, a pariſh of Angermanland, a ſubdiviſion of 
Nordland, in Sweden. 

BOTHALL, a rectory of Northumberland, in the gift of 
the Earl of Orford, or late Earl of Oxford, now Duke 
of Portland: 

BOTHMAR, or BOTMAR, a town of Lunenburg- 
Zell, belonging to the Elector of Hanover, in Ger- 
many. 

BOTHNIA, Eaſt, or Oſtro-Botnia, a ſubdiviſion of Fin- 
land, in Sweden; it lies high towards the N. and ſo 
called, as ſituated on the E. ſide of the Bothnic gulph. 


To reckon, fays Buſching, according to the road by 


land, it is above 723 Engliſh miles in length, and 280 
in breadth ; others reckon the former only 462, and 
the latter but 84. Nature bas divided it from the adja- 
cent. countries by mountains that extend themſelves 
along the E. fide. From theſe ariſe ſeveral rivers, which 
partly fall into the White-ſea, and partly into the Both- 
nic and Finnic gulphs. The land is level for the moſt 
part, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts, towards the ſea- 
coaſt, and in ſome other places ; but at the ſame time 
full of moraſſes. Agriculture is followed here to great 
advantage, for which reaſon this country can ſupply 
other places with corn: yet ſometimes the cold does a 
little damage. The inhabitants frequently make uſe of 
the Swediſh land, as it is called; yet {till vaſt tracts re- 
main unoccupied. Here one meets with great numbers 
of foreſts, lakes, and rivers, abounding with fiſh; it has 
alſo a good falmon-fiſhery.- In ſome rivers they fiſh 
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. likewiſe for pearls, among which there are many near 
. as large as — Here are ſome iron works, 

with flatting mills. Towards the ſea-ſide lie large 
ad and ſpacious craggs. The inhabitants on the coaſt ſpeak 


Swediſh, but others Finlandiſh. They trade in 


timber, boards, tar, and train- oil; alſo cattle, ſalmon, 

butter, and other proviſions. Their principal mainte- 
nance they have from huſbandry, breeding of cattle, 
burning of lime, bricks, and tar (of which laſt article 
is made about 50,000 tons; and this quantity requires 


about 3,200,000 fir-trees) hunting and fiſhing ; as alſo | 


the ſea-dog fiſhery, building of ſhips, and the profits or 
loppings of the woods: In the pariſhes of Carleby and 
Cron 


by they build ſhips. In the whole country is no 


more than nineteen Finniſh, and nine Swediſh pa- 


riſhes. | : ns Hr 
The number of its inhabitants is reckoned at 80,000. 
_  Oftbotnia maintains a whole regiment of foot: but in- 
ſtead of ſoldiers ſome pariſhes furniſh ſhip-carpenters for 
te royal at Carlſcroon. The clergy belong to the 
biſhopric of Abo. | 1 | 
I The country is divided into three fiefs or parts, which 
together are under one territorial governor. Theſe are, 
- Cajana, Iying on the N. Uleaborg, which is divided 
into N. and 8. 
in like manner. G | | | | 
BOTHNIA, Weſt, or 7/:/tro-botnia, à ſubdiviſion of 
Nordland, in Sweden, ſo called, as lying on the W. fide 
of the gulph of Bothnia. The parts inhabited of this 
country is reckoned to be in length, from the confines 
of An anland to the church of Upper Tornea, 
about 406 Engliſh miles, and between 112 and 126 
in breadth. ear the ſea- ſhore are ſeveral pleaſant 
iſlands. The country abounds with woods, lakes, and 
rivers. The largeſt. foreſts border on Lapmark. Its 
paſtures are fine; but on the high mountains is moſtly 
rein- deer moſs. | 
The land is level, and its foil fruitful : and though 
the ſeed be ſown late, yet it ripens between fix, ſeven, 
and eight weeks, according as the land lies more or leſs 
op BL, 
able d particularly the hoar-froſty nights, in the 
month of ys De ſeveral * — 3 and 
- Iron. mines. e 
the reputation of bravery. They get their maintenance 
from agriculture, breeding of good cattle, hunting, and 
- fiſhing. They can bear hunger better than the people 


of other countries: for they are accuſtomed: from their | 


youth, even in fruitful years, to mix pure corn with 
the refuſe and pine-bark ground for the purpoſe : and 
- for this reaſon they call their bread ſtampe- brot. They 
trade in timber, deals, and oak boards, tar, ſalted and 
" ſmoaked ſalmon, with other kinds of fiſh treated in 
the ſame manner, and pikes dried in the ſun ; as alſo 
in feathers, bread, cummin, train oil of ſea-dogs, 
wild game, tallow, butter, and cheeſe; in like 
manner they trade in various peltry, as the ſkins of 
black, blue, and white foxes, ermines, bears and wolves, 
.with other rough hides, otter and beaver ſkins, caſtor, 
linen cloth, and rein-deer hides: all which are im- 
ported, not only into Sweden, but carried over the 


mountains and barren waſtes into Ruſſia and Norway. | 


The country maintains a regiment of ſoldiers : it is di- 
vided into four parts or bailiwics, under one territo: i2] 
- governor, to whom the Lapmarks are alſo ſubject. It has 
two juridical diſtriQts, or courts of juſtice, and the clergy 
are under the Biſhop of Hernoſund. ; 
BOTHWELL, a village of Lanerkſhire, in the S. divi- 
ſion of Scotland, about two miles and a half from Ha- 


milton, on the other ſide of the river Clyde. Here is a | 


- fine modern ſeat of the Earl of Forfar, who was mur- 
dered by the rebels after giving him quarters, at Dum- 
blain; alſo the ruins of a much older caſtle. . 
Over the Clyde is a bridge, noted for the defeat of 
a body of undiſciplined and unheaded Preſbyterians, by 
the Duke of Monmouth, in the year 1679, commonly 
known by the name of Bothwell-bri 
- Jands of which were afterwards hanged, impriſoned, or 
. tranſported to the plantations, by King Charles II. This 
place gave title 
to Mary Queen of Scots: but it is now extinct. 
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diſtricts, and Korſholm, alſo ſubdivided 


Here the cold frequently cauſes conſider- 


inhapitants have gained themſelves | 


; many thou- | 


Earl to Hepburn, who was married | 


--BOOtU 

BOTIVANT, a prebend of the archdeacon 
in the gift of the Archbiſhop. 

BOTLEIGH, a vicarage of Hampſhire, in the gift 
of the Dukes of Beaufort and Portland. Here an- 
nual fairs are kept, on Shrove-Tueſday, « Whitſun- 
Tueſday, Tueſday before St. Bartholomew, and Auguſt 

„for toys. | | 

BOTRYS, now Patron and Elpatron, an ancient town of 
Phcenice, a province of Aſiatic Turkey, on the Me- 
diterranean, between Tripoli to the N. and Byblus to 
the S. It lies near the head-land of Peniel, now called 
Capo Pagro. Here, except the ruins of ſever;] 
churches and monaſteries, are now only a few cots of 
fiſhermen, | | 

BOTSAND, or BAATSENDAR, a trading place and 
N of Gulbringu- diſtrict, in the S. quarter of 

celand. 

BOTSDALE, or BOTTISDALE, a long mean: built 
thoroughfare town of Suffolk; it has a grammar free- 
ſchool, the maſter and uſher of which muſt he of Ben- 

net college, Cambridge. Here is a market every 
Thurſday, and an annual fair on Holy Thurſday, for 
cattle and toys, 

BOT TESHAM, a vicarage of Cambridge, in the gift 
of Trinity college in Cambridge. 

BOTTESWORTH, a place in Leiceſterſhire, but on 
the confines of Lincolnſhire, where are fine tombs of the 
Manners family. | 

BOT TISFORD, a rectory of Leiceſterſhire, in the gift 
2 the Duke of Rutland. Theſe two ſeem to be the 

ſame. . 

BOT TLEBRIDGE, a rectory of Huntingtonſhire, in 
the gift of Lord Morpeth. Af! 
BOT TSACK, a dangerous place on the E. fide of the 
iſle of Samſoe in Kullundborg bailiwic, and dioceſe of 

Seeland, in Denmark. - - . 

BOTWAR, a town of Wirtemberg, and circle of Sua- 
bia, in Germany. It lies fifteen miles S. of Hailbron, 
and is ſubject to the Duke of Wirtemberg. Lat. 49 
deg. 2 min. N. long. 9 deg. 15 min. E. ' 

BOTZA, a mountain-town of the eaſtern diſtrict, in the 

county of Liptau and hither circle of the Danube, in 
Lower Hungary. It lies in a deep valley, and conſiſts 

of three parts; namely, Upper des: Lover Botza, 
or Joachimſthal and Bobrow. The country round it is 

partly a royal, and partly a noble demeſne. Its mine- 
ral waters are of great virtue. The gold mines here 
yield indeed fine metal, though it is but in an indiffe- 
rent condition. - The Urburarii, as they are called, 
who are at all the expence of the working it, and to 
whom it belongs, pay the King, and the noblemen 
whoſe property it is, only a certain duty. 

BOVA, a ſmall Epiſcopal city of the Farther Calabria, 
and utmoſt verge of the kingdom of Naples, and all 

Italy. It has the title of a county, and ſtands on 
the ſouthern coaſt, upon a high hill, ſurrounded with 
.craggy rocks, Its ſee is under the Archbiſhop of Reg- 
gio, who is alſo temporal Lord of it: and it lies 
twenty miles 8. E. of the city of that name. Lat. 38 
_ 20 min. N. long. 16 deg. 15 min. E. | 

BOUC, Tour. de la, a fort b called, which defend 
an iſland that lies before Martigues, in Lower Provence, 
in France. us, PF 

BOUCACHARD, BOURG-ACHARD, a large village 
of Roumois, one of the ſubdiviſions of Upper Nor- 


ry of Vork, 


mandy, in the government of the latter name, in 


France. Here is a collegiate church. 
BOUCAS, a diftrict of Porto, in the province of Entre 
Douro & Minho, belonging to Portugal. It includes 
eight pariſhes, 
BOUCHAIN, in Latin Buccinium, the capital of the diſ- 
trict of Oſtervant, in Hainault, belonging to the If 
vernment of French Flanders. It is a ſmall fortified 
city, which is divided by the Scheld into the upper and 
lower town. Here are ſluices, by which the ditches 
«may be filled. The French took it in 1676, after fix 
days ſiege. The Duke of Marlborough took it in 1711 
but after the unfortunate battle of . it was re- 
taken by the French, who ſtill poſſeſs it. It is ſituated 
ſeven miles N. of Cambray. Lat. 50 deg. 30 min. N. 
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long. 2 deg. 15 min. E. | 
W | BOUCLANS, 
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BOUCLANS, a large village belonging to the bailiwic 
of Amont, in the Franche-Comte, one of the govern- 

ments of France. ; 
 BOUCONVILLE, a caſtellany belonging to Barois, that 
was not alienated from France, in the government of 
Lorain and Bar, now ſubje to that crown. It has its 
ſeat in the ſmall town of the ſame name, which is ſitu- 
ated on the little river Maid. To it belong the lord- 
ſhips of Trognon and Thiaucourt. 

BOUCRE, a village of one of the twenty-four out- pa- 
riſhes belonging to the juriſdiction of Calais, in the go- 
vernment of Picardy and Artois, in France. 

BOVENSE, a mean village in the bailiwic of Rugaard, 
a ſubdiviſion of the biſhopric of Funen, in Denmark. 


Its inhabitants have ſome little trade with Norway. | 


At this place, and in the neighbourhood called Norre 
Sletting, they make bedding ; and they cultivate here 
great quantities of the Daniſh cummin-ſeed | From 
hence is a ferry of two miles to Klacking in Jut- 


land. 

BOVENY-T RACE, a place in Devonſhire, where two 
annual fairs are kept, on Holy Thurſday for ſheep, 
and July 7 for wool. Its vicarage is in the gift of 
the Crown: 


BOUFLETS, or CAGNY, a ſmall place of Beauvaiſis, 


a ſubdiviſion belonging to the third ſub-ſtadtholderſhip, 
in the government of the iſle of France. It is a duke- 
dom and peerage under the firſt name. Here is a 
caſtle or ſeat, and a braſs ſtatue of Lewis XIV. 

BOUGHRODDE, a vicarage of Radnorſhire in South 
Wales, in the gift of the Biſhop of St. David's: 

BOUGHTON, a noble ſeat of the late Duke of Menta- 
gue, in Northamptonſhire, built after a model of the 
rrench King's palace at Verſailles, with fine paintings, 
gardens, a park, all in beautiful order, though the 
road near it is very dirty. At the village of this name 
is kept an annual fair on June 24, for ready-made 
cloaths, &c. It lies in the road towards bo- 
rough. 


 BOUGHTON under Bleane, a vicatage of Kent, in the | 


ift of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
 BOUILLE, La, a large village of 


ter name, belonging to France. 


ere is a ſalt-granary, 
and a manufacture of cloth. — 


BOUILLON, duchy of, a part of that of Luxemburg, 


Buſching ſays, of the county of Ardenne; which, by 
the peace of the nnees in 1659, was ceded to 
France.. It lies contiguous to the principality of Sedan, 
and N, of it, being incloſed within the duchy of Lux- 
emburg, near the confines of Champagne, Hainault, and 
Condros, a province of Liege. It is now compre- 
hended in the government of Metz, belonging to 
France. The Dukes of Bouillon had tedious conteſts 
with the Biſhops of Liege about it, which laſt had been 

long in pofleflion of it, and had purchaſed it. But 
Lewis XIV. of France, having taken the city of Bouil- 
lon in 1676, reſtored it two years afterwards to the 
Duke of Bouillon his great chamberlain. 

BOUILLON, in Latin Bullio, the capital of the laſt- men- 
tioned duchy of the ſame name, is ſituated upon a rock 
on the river Semois. It is a fortified town; and on the 
ſteepeſt eminence of the rock is alſo a ſtrong caſtle, which 
the French King keeps in his own hands. It lies ten 
miles N. E. of Sedan, in lat. 45 deg. 55 min. N. long. 5 

_ deg. 7 min. E. er ; 

BOUIN, Ille of, belonging for the moſt part to the bi- 
ſhopric of Nantes, a ſubdiviſion of Upper Britany, in 
the government of the latter name, in France. 

BOVINES, a ſmall city of Namur, a province of the 

Auſtrian Low Countries, ſituated on the Maes : our 
maps have it oppoſite to Dinant. Here is one parochial 
church and two convents. Lat. 50 deg. 20 min. N. 


ong. 4 deg. 0 min. EK. 2 N 
BOVING, 2 Gall Epiſcopal city of the Capitanate, one 


of the provinces of the. kingdom of Naples, in Lower 
Italy. fo 


in 1734. It lies fixty miles E. of 


41 deg. 2 min. N. long. 16 deg. 15 min. E. 


Roumois, a ſubdivj-" 
fion of Upper Normandy, in the „ of the lat- 


t is ſituated at the foot of the Appenine moun- 
tains, near the Cervaro, and gives title of Duke. Near 
this place the Spaniards were N the Imperialiſis 

aples city. Lat. 
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BOULAl, or BOLSHEN, a ſmall place belonging to 


the German bailiwic of Lorain, in the government of 
the latter name and Bar, now ſubject to France, It is 
the ſeat of a caſtleward. 

BOULENE, a ſmall town in the juriſdiction of Carpen- 
tras, and county of Venaiſſin, in the government of Pro- 
vence, in France. Here is the feat of a provincial 


judge. | 
BOULOGNE, anciently Geſoriacum, afterwards Bononia, 
a maritime town of Boulonois, in the government of 
Picardy and Artois, in France. It is fituated on the 
Engliſh channel, near the mouth of the little river 
Liane, with a harbour, the entrance of which is very 
difficult, and defended by a ſmall fort on the ſite of an 
ancient tower, formerly called by the Engliſh, The Old 
Man. Ships of war can come no. further than the 
road of St. Jean, and cannot keep there unleſs the 
wind blows from ſome point between the N. and S. E. 
and merchantmen can enter the harbour only with the 
tide, This town is the ſeat of a provincial govern- 
ment, bailiwic, provoſtſhip, admiralty, marſhallea, fo- 
reſt-court, and governor. | - 
It is divided into the upper and lower town, about . 
100 paces aſunder: the latter is larger and better built 
than the former; is moſtly inhabited by trading people 
and merchants, and has only one pariſh. The upper town 
is ſmall, but in it is the cathedral and judges palace or 
court-houſe. Here alſo is a ſeminary, a ws. wh a con- 
vent, an hoſpital, and ſome houſes of religious orders. 
Its Biſhop is a ſuffragan to the Metropolitan of Reims, 
has a dioceſe of 277 pariſhes, 147 chapels of eaſe, and 
a yearly revenue of 12,000 livres 1 his tax to the court 
of Rome is rated at 1500 florins: Sotne hundred paces 
from hence is a mineral ſpring that taſtes of iron, for 
which reaſon it is called La Fountain de Fer. Godfrey 
of Boulogne and his brother Baldwin, Kings of Jeru- 
ſalem, were deſcended from the Counts of Boulogne; 
though Moll ſays, that the former was Duke of Bouil- 
lon. Henry VIII. of England took it, but it was re- 
ſtored for 200,000 crowns. It lies about ſixteen miles 
S. W. of Calais, 130 N. of Paris, and about twenty- 


one from the neareſt coaſt of 7, 6/4 Lat. 50 deg; 


40 min. N. long. 1 deg: 30 min. 


BOULOGNE, a barony belonging to the Provincial 
States. It lies in Lower Vivarais and dioceſe of Viviers, 


in Lower Languedoc, a ſubdiviſion of the 
of the latter name; in France. 
BOULON, a bourg in the viguerie of Perpignan, and 
county of Rouſſillon, belonging to the government of 
the latter name, in France. . 
BOULONOIS, a ſubdiviſion of Picardy, -in France : 
this and the reconquered land conſtitute an under-ſtadt- 
holderſhip. The former is a particular government of 
itſelf, and not under the general governor of Picardy. 
It extends from the river 8 as far as the borders 
of Flanders, having been formerly a part of the ancient 
county of this name. It had Counts of its own, one 
of whom exchanged it for that of Lauraguais, in Lan- 
guedoc; upon which King Lewis XI. of France gave 
it for ever as a fief to the church of the Virgin Mary, 
at Boulogne, of which that crown ſtill holds it, pre- 
ſenting at every acceſſion a gold heart, worth about 


government 


- 6000 livres, in token of homage: a cuſtom obſerved by 


the French Kings to this day. 
BOURBON, fo called by the French, but in our maps 
Maſcarin or Maſcarenah's iſle; an African ifland in the 
Eaſtern ocean, where the French have a conſiderable 
ſettlement, with a governor at the town of St. Denis, 
It is fruitful 'in plants and trees, being well watered, 
and its rivers abounding with fiſh, Here they have 
lenty of horned cattle, hogs, goats, and boars, &c. 
his at preſent is the place where the French Eaft 
India ſhips touch. It lies 100 miles E. of Madagaſcar: 
Lat. 22 deg. 2 min. S. long. 54 deg. 10 min. E. 
BOURBON. PAncy, in Latin Bourbo Ancelli, a ſmall 
town of VAutunois, a bailiwie in the government of 
Burgundy, in France. It ſtands on a mountain, upon 
the Loire, and is divided into three parts; namely, the 
proper town, with a ſtrong caftle upon a rock, and two 
ſuburbs, one of which is called St. Leger. In the latter 
are hot baths, that are ſaltiſh, ſulphureous, and ferru- 
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' BOURBONNE,, a; ſmall town of Vallage, 


to the Aa. It has been often laid in 
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nous; they are remarkably hot; ſome ſay of nearly th 
ame degree with boiling water. Here is a royal court, 
a ſalt- magazine, a chapter, three pariſh-churches, two 


convents, and two hoſpitals. It lies 55 miles S. W. of | 


Chalons, in lat. 46 deg. 33 min. N. long. 3 deg. 46 


min. E. 


BOURBON L'ARCHAMBAUD.,. or BURBO ARCH- 
EMBALDI, a ſmall town in the government of Bour- | 


bonnois, in France. It is ſurrounded, with four hills, 
upon one of which ſtands an old caſtle, in which are 
three chapels; of theſe, that called the Holy is ex- 
tremely beautiful, In this town is the ſeat of a caſtel- 


- lany and provincial bailiwic. It has one pariſh-church, | 


a chapter, priory, convent, and two hoſpitals. Its 
warm baths and cold mineral waters are famous for 
their ſalubrious quality, It lies. twenty-ſeven miles S. 
of Nevers. Lat. 46 deg. 35 min. N. long. 3 deg. 10 
min, E. | Wii 
in Cham- 
ne Proper, and government of the former name and 
Brie, in France. It is well known for its mineral wa- 
ters. This place was burnt down in 1719. 
BOURBONNOIS, one of the governments of France. 
It is bounded-on the N. by Nivernois and Berry; on 
the W. by Upper Marche ; on the S. by Auvergne; 
and on the E. by Burgundy and Forez. Its length is 
about thirty French leagues, and its breadth twenty. 
This province is pretty fertile, eſpecially in corn, paſ- 
turage, and fruit. It has alſo good wine, but none of 
it is exported, and ſeveral mineral ſprings. and warm 
baths, It is watered by the Loire, Allir, Cher, and 
ſome ſmaller rivers. . In July, upon the melting of the 
ſnow on the mountains of Auvergne, the ſecond river 
above mentioned {wells exceedingly, and does great da- 
by its inundations. n 
This country had formerly its own Sires, who ſtiled 
themſelves alſo Princes. It was raiſed to a duchy in 
1327. Duke Lewis had two ſons, Peter and James; 
the latter was Count de la Marche, whoſe poſterity aſ- 
cended the throne of France, on which they ſtill fit; 
the former was the founder of the other Dukes of Bour- 
bon, of which Charles, Conſtable of France, having re- 
belled againſt King Francis I. had his duchy taken from 
him; and it was annexed to the crown. By the peace 
of the Pyrennees, in 1659, it was given to Lewis of 


Bourbon, Prince of Condé, inſtead of Duke Albret. 
It is ſubject to the parliament of Paris. All civil officers 


are nominated-by the Duke; yet they are not his, but 
the King's officers. Beſides a Governor and General- 


© Lieutenant, here are two Deputy-Governors : and 
. © Bourbonnais: is reckoned to have twenty-two large 


towns and boroughs. _ 44 | 
BOURBOURG, a ſmall town in the quarter of Frey- 
landes, and government of French Flanders. It lies 
dloſe to the 2 upon a canal extending from Dunkirk 


by 


nunnery. It lies three miles S. of Gravelines, in lat. 


Is deg. 5 min. N. 55 15 Ag 10 min. E. 
BOURD AUX, or BORDEAUX, anciently Burdigala, 
the capital of Guyenne, part of the 3 of this 


name and Gaſcony. It is the ſeat of an Archbiſhop, a 


£ — parliament, intendency, and collection, a chamber of 


impoſts, provincial- court, country-bailiwic, admiralty, 
election, marſhalſea, &c. It lies on the Garonne, in 
the form of a half- moon, is pretty large, and populous ; 
and has a good number of ſpacious and coſtly ſtone- 
houſes, but antique; and narrow ſtreets. Its harbour 


is large and commodious. The fineſt, and withal the 


newelt, part of the town is the royal ſquare facing the 
harbour; where is a noble warehouſe, the exchange, 


and a bronze ſtatue of Lewis XIV. 


The ſuburb of Chartron or Chartreux is a fine place. 


Three forts ſerve to defend the town and harbour, 


which were fortified by Vauban. Chateau Trompette 


is a citadel, which partly ſerves to cover the harbour, | 


and partly-to keep the town in awe, having been put 
into its preſent condition by Lewis XIV. Itis magni- 
ficently built of entire pieces of ſquare free-ſtone; and, 
as the ramparts are not made of earth, but arched over, 
one may walk quite round them, In the arſenal are. 


Ry 


5. es, and taken, 
Be "conſequently has much declined. Here is a Benedictine 
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arms for about 6000 men. The other two forts, Le 
Chateau de Haa and St. Lewis or St. Croix, are not 
conſiderable. 

The Archbiſhop has nine ſuffragan Prelates under 

bim, whoſe dioceſe conſiſts of 450 pariſhes, beſides 50 
chapels of eaſe, and a yearly income of 55,000 livres. 
He pays a tax of 4000 florins to the court of Rome. 
To him belong the diſtricts of Montravel, Belvez, Bi- 
garoque, &. The cathedral is a Gothic ſtructure, 
very large, but waſte and empty. Its veſtry-treaſure is 
but moderate, and only the large ſilver caſket for relics 
on the high altar is worth ſeeing. The Dominican 
church and convent are new and beautiful buildings, 
And both theſe alſo belong to the Carthuſian Monks; 
than which no finer chartereuſe can hardly be met with 
any where elſe. Here is alſo a Benedictine abbey, of the 
congregation of St. Maur. The Jeſuits have a beauti- 
ful . The univerſity was founded in 1441; 
and the King erected an academy of arts and ſciences 
in the year 1712, the e d which indæed is not nu- 

merous, but ſelect, and a beautiful repoſitory for the 
books. Here are likewiſe three ſeminaries. 

The trade carried on in this town is very conſiderable ; 
to an advantageous ſhare in which are admitted Eng- 
liſh, Dutch, Danes, Hamburghers, Lubeckers, and like- 
wiſe Portugueſe Jews; though theſe laſt have no ſyna- 
gogue ; nor are tne Proteſtants allowed any public place 
of worſhip, exceptthe Engliſh, who are winked at in this 
reſpect, and have a clergyman in a ſecular habit: other 
Proteſtants are not debarred from reading a ſermon to 
their families. The rich foreign traders here call them- 
ſelves negociants. 

At Bourdeaux are ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral remains of 
Roman antiquities, particularly the amphitheatre of the 
Emperor Gallienus, the two principal entries to which 
are at preſent ſtanding, &c. 

This was the birth-place of King Richard II. of 
England, his father the Black Prince having refided 
ſome years here. Bourdeaux is a vaſt ſtaple for wine 
and brandy. And in this city the Scottiſh nation have 
particular privileges in trade, on account of a gallant 
defence-they .once made here, added to the ancient al- 
liance which ſubſiſted long between both crowns. It 
lies go miles S. of Rochelle, and 260 S. W. of Paris, in 
- lat. 44 deg. 50 min. N. long. 40 min. W. 

BOURDEAUX, a ſmall place of Diois, in the lower 
delphinate, a ſubdiviſion of the government of Dau- 
phiny, in France; where Iſaac Caſaubon was brought 
up, but born at Geneva. Y 

BOURDEILLES, a large -village of Upper Perigord, a 
ſubdiviſion of the territory of the latter name «> Guy- 
enne Proper, in the government of Guyenne and Gaſ- 
cony, in France. 2 

BOURDELOIS, a territory of Guyenne Proper, in the 

overnment of the former name and Gaſcony, in 

rance, and the moſt conſiderable diſtri in it. In a 

ſtrict peculiar ſenſe it is called the provincial bailiwic 
of Guyenne, and is a country abounding very much in 
wine. It is in general fruitful, though the ſoil is alſo 
pretty ſandy. Here are cheſnut and fig trees, of an 
uncommon itude; and in the open fields one ſees 

ropped 8 almoſt as large as trees. 

BOURDINES, a town of Namur, a province of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. It lies ten miles N. E. of Na- 
mur city, in lat. 50 deg. 35 min. N. long. 5 deg. 2 
min. E. | 

BOURG, the capital of La Breſſe, a ſubdiviſion be- 

longing to the government of Burgundy, in France. 

It is fituated on the river Reſouſſe, and is the ſeat 

of a_ governor, deputy-governor, bailiwic, provincial- 
court, collection, caſtelſany, ſub-foreſt-court, marſhal- 
ſea, falt-houſe, &c. Here is a collegiate and parochial 
church, a Jeſuits college, and ſeven convents. Tho 
this place be not well ſituated for trade, yet they keep 
ſeveral fairs here, at which are {old cattle, horſes, and 
ſkins; the. laſt extremely well whitened, which the 
merchants of Grenoble and Lyons buy. It lies thirty- 
two miles N. of the latter city, in lat. 46 deg. 20 min- 
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| Und 8 K M R, a ſmall town of Bourdelois, 2 

territory belonging to Guyenne Proper, in the "i 
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ment of the former name, in France. It is ſituated on 
the Dordogne, with a little harbour, where they load 
wine, near Bec d'Ambez, at the junction of that river 
with the Garonne. It lies fifteen miles N. of Bour- 
deaux, in lat. 45 deg. 10 min. N. long. 57 min. W. 
Of the ſame name is alſo a mean place of Retelois, 
a ſubdiviſion of Upper Champagne, in the government 
of this name and Brie, in France. 

BOURG, the capital of the Iſle of Cayenne, and French 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Guiana, in South America. 
It lies 150 miles 8. E. of Surinam, in lat. 5 deg. 2 
min. N. long. 52 deg. 15 min. W. bs 

BOURG D'AULT, Le, a place in Vimeux, a ſubdivi- 
fon of the under government of Picardy and Artois, in 
France. It is the ſeat of an admiralty, and falt-maga- 
zine, belonging to the Duke of Orleans. From this 
neiohbourhood comes the beſt freſh fiſh in all the canal. 


BOURG-THEROUDE, a large village of Roumois, 


belonging to Upper Normandy, in the government of 
the — mn ia France. ie has a collegiate church, 
and an hoſpital. 

BOURGANEUF, or BOURGNEUF, a ſmall town of 
Upper Marche, in the government of the latter name, 
in France. It is ſituated on the little river Taurion; 
and here is the ſeat of an election. It lies fix leagues 
above Limoges, on the confines of Limoſin. 

BOURGES, anciently Bituriges, or Biturice, alſo Aua- 
ricum, the capital of Upper yours and the whole go- 
vernment of the latter name, in France. It is fituated 
on the river Eure, is the ſee of an Archbiſhop, the ſeat 
of an intendency, election, bailiwic, provincial court, 
royal prevotẽ under the bailiwic, a royal independent 
court, a ſalt-granary, foreſt-court, marſhalſea, &c. 
Here is an univerſity of four faculties, and a beautiful 
and large college of Jeſuits. Beſides the cathedral, 
here are alſo four collegiate churches, not to mention 
the two which are united with the ſeminary, fixteen 
pariſh-churches, four abbeys, &c. ſo that the clergy 
and their dependents conſtitute the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants. The Archbiſhop ſtyles himſelf Patriarch 
and Primate of Aquitain : he is Metropolitan of five 
Biſhops, has a dioceſe of goo pariſhes, and an income 
of 30,000 livres, paying a tax of 4033 florins to the 
court of Rome. In one part of the palace reſides 
the governor, and in the other are held the above-men- 
tioned courts. In the large beautiful hall aſſemble the 
ſtates of the _— Here is a mineral ſpring alſo. 
An aſſembly of Prelates, held in this city in the year 
1438, acknowledged the council of Baſil, and approved 
their pragmatic ſanction, as the parliament of Paris did 
the enſuing year. This conſtitution, principally re- 
lating to the free election of Biſhops and Abbots, in- 
dependently of the King and Pope, continued until 
Francis I. aboliſhed it in 1516; when, by a concordat 
with the Pope, the King ſhould name to all the biſhop- 
rics and abbeys, and have the income of all vacant 
denehices ; as that the Pope ſhould have the annats or 
firſt-fruits, | Ny; de 

The citizens of Bourges, among other privileges, 
pay nothing out of their eftates to the King; and are 
exempted from ſerving in the King's armies, from gar- 
riſons and winter=quarters, &c. Though this be a 
large and elegant city, its trade is not conſiderable. 
Here Charles VII. of France refided, when the Eng- 
liſh were nearly maſters of all the reſt of France; and 
by way of deriſion called King of Berry. It lies 50 
miles S. E. of Orleans, and 150 S. of Paris, in lat. 47 
— 10 min. N. long. 2 deg. 30 min. E. 

BOURGET, one of the - moſt conſiderable inland - lakes 
of Savoy Proper, in Upper Italy. In it is taken a fiſh 
not known in other countries, and called lavaret: it 
frequently weighs between four and five pounds, and 
is much prized at Chamberry, on account of its ex- 
cellent taſte. Upon this lake ſtands a ſmall town of 
the ſame name. | 

BOURGOGNE. See BuxcunDy. 

BOURGMONT, a ſmall town belonging to the coun- 
1 of La Motte and Bourmont, in the bailiwic 

Baffigni and Barrois Mouvant, a ſubdiviſion of the 
1 of Lorrain and Bar, now ſubject to France. 
"= very near the river Meuſe, and borders of 

29. | 
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Champagne. It is the ſeat of a bailiwic and provincial 
diſtrict, has one pariſh-church, two chapters, and as 
many convents. 

BOURGNEUF. See BouxGaNneve. 

BOURNE. See BokNE. 

BOURNIQUEL, a large village of Lower Quercy, a 
ſubdiviſion of the territory of the latter denomination, 
belonging to Guyenne P.oper, in the government of 
the former name and Gaſcony, in France, 

BOURNO, one of the two conſiderable lakes, throu:h 
which the Senago or Senegal, a river of Africa, runs. 
It lies under lat. 16 deg. N. and long. 19deg. E. near 


the capital of the ſame name. It is obſeryable, that the 


Sanago or Niger, before it falls into this lake, loſes it- 
ſelf under ground, in a long ridge of high mountains, 
for a conſiderable way; alter which it emerges and wa- 
ters the above-mentioned city, and then runs through 
the lake, 
BOURNO, or BORNO), a province of Africa. It is 
ſituated between Gaoga on the E. the river Sanago on 
the S. and Cano and Agades on the W. It is a deſpo- 


tie kingdom, extending from lat. 17 to 21 deg. N. and 


from long. 13 to 22 deg. E. Only towards the north- 
ern part it may be ranked among the deſerts of Za- 
hara; but far the greater part is well-watered, produ- 
cing corn, and ſeveral forts of fruit. On the N. W. is 
Mount Taunton, where are ſome good iron-mines ; 
and on the N. E. is the moſt deſert part of all. On the 
8. flows the Sanago, The eaſtern and weſtern parts 
are partly level and partly mountainous, inhabited by 
people living in tents, with ſcarcely any ſigns of reli- 

ion. The mountains are covered with herds of cat- 
tle, and ſome of them produce millet and cotton. The 
people go naked in warm weather, with only an apron 
before; and in winter are covered with ſheep-ſkins, 
which alſo ſerve them for bedding. They have nei- 
ther name nor appellative, but what they give one ano- 


ther from natural defects. In the towns the inhabitants 


are ſomewhat more tractable, a * many of them 
being merchants and artificers. Their King is ſaid 
to be very rich, The capital of the fame name is 
ſituated on the N. bank of the Sanago, near the con- 
fines of Cano, carrying on a good trade with all the 
neighbouring countries, 

BOURNON ILLE, a ſmall place of Boulonois, a ſub- 
diviſion belonging to the government of Picardy and 
Artois, in France. It gives title of Duke. - 

BOURO, an iſland among the Philippines, in the Indian 
ocean, in Aſia. It is ſituated in the midway between 
thoſe of Macaſſar and Ceram, the latter being W. of 
it. It is about twenty-five leagues long, and ten where 
broadeſt, Beſides cloves — nutmegs, it produces 
cocoa, and other Indian fruits, rice, millet, barley, 
beans, pot-herbs, and tobacco. In its. mountains are 


foreſts of ebony and lary, The ſhore is moſtly ſteep, 


and the iſland is ſubject to earthquakes, It belongs to 
the Dutch, and they have a fortreſs here. Lat. 3 deg. 
30 min. S. long. 124 deg. 5 min. E. | 
BOURO, a ſmall diſtrict of V ianna, belonging to the pro- 
vince of Entre Douro e Minho, in Portugal. Under it 
are twelve pariſnes. Another ſmall diſtrict called Santa 
Martha de Bouro, in the ſame province, has fix pa- 
riſhes Ar. its juriſdiction. 
BOURSY-LOUVERVAL, a mean place belonging to 
the bailiwic of Bapaume, in the government of Fahy 
and Artois, in France. 
BOUSCHET, a ſmall place in the juriſdiction of Val- 
reas, and county of Venaiſin, in the government of 
Provence, in France. Here is an abbey. 
BOUSSAC, a ſmall town of Lower Berry, in the 
vernment of the latter name, in France. It has walls 


and towers round it : and the caſtle ſtands on an almoſt 


inacceſſible rock. 

BOUTAN, a kingdom of India beyond the Ganges. It 
has Tartary on the N. China on the E. Aſem on the 
S. and Great Tibet, with part of the Mogul's domi - 
nions, on the W. The people are worſhippers of mon 
ftrous idols. Their King bas always a guard of be- 
tween 7 and 8000 men; and they have had the uſe 
of ſire · arms long among them. 'T heir country is de- 
ſended from their only: enemy, the Great Mogul, by 
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inacceſſible mountains of ſnow. They have ſilver 
pieces of money coined here, to the value of half a 


crown; and with regard to what little gold they have, 


it is brought hither by merchants from the Eaſt. 
BOUT ON, an iſland in the Indian ocean, in Aſia. It 
lies twelve miles from the 8. E. part of the Ifle of 
Celebes or Macaſſar, in lat. 4 deg. 30 min. N. long. 
121 deg. 30 min. E. 2 
BOUTONNE, a conſiderable river of Saintonge and 
Angoumois, in France: it riſes at Chef-boutonne in 
Poitou, is navigable near St. Jean d' Angely, and falls 
into the Charente. 
BOUVILS, one of the communities belonging to the val- 
ley of St. Martin, in Piemont, Upper Italy. 
BOUVINES, a bourg in the quarter of La Peule, be- 
longing to Liſle, in the government of French Flan- 


ders. | 
BOUZONVILLE, the principal place of a lordſhip, in 
the German bailiwic belonging to the duchy of Lor- 
rain, in the government of the latter name and Bar, 
now ſubje& to France. | 
BOW, a village of Middleſex, and on the confines of 
Eſſex; which county begins after paſſing Bow-bridge, 
being the firſt place one comes to from London, after 
leaving Mile-end. It lies not far from Stratford; has 
very good houſes, the ſeats of merchants and citizens 
belonging to the neighbouring capital. It has its name 
from the ſtone-arches, called bows, of the bridge over 
the river Lea. It is noted for dying of ſcarlet ; and has 
a manufactory of porcelain lately ſet up in it, which is 
- aid by ſome to be little inferior to that of China. Its 
annual fair is on Thurſday, Friday, and Saturday in 
Whitſun-week, for toys, and to which many of the 
lower claſs of people. from London reſort, being or- 
namented round with boughs of trees, &c. Its church, 
formerly a chapel of eaſe to Stepney, is now paro- 
_chnal. 
BOWDEN, a vicarage of Cheſhire, in the gift of the 
Biſhop of Cheſter. | 
Alſo a living of the ſame name, with the addition of 
Magna, in Leiceſterſhire, in the gift of the Dean and 
Canons of Chriſt-church, Oxford. | 
Likewiſe a rectory of Northamptonſhire, with th 
addition of Parya, in the gift of the late Duke of 


Mountague. | 
BOWDITCH, a large circular camp upon a hill, in the 
pariſh of Chu, about a mile from Stanton-drew, in So- 
merſetſhire. It was trebly fortified. From it is a view 
of Flatholm and Steepholm iſles, in the ſea: as alſo here 
© 3s a petrifying ſpring, with many other ſprings, which 
make it a road for travelling. | 
neat, town of Devonſhire : it 
lies twelve miles N. W. of Exeter. Annual fairs are 
kept here, on Holy Thurſday, and November 22, for 
cattle. 


BOWES, a ſmall place in the North Riding of York- 


ſhire. It lies upon the Tees, and on the military Ro- 
man way. 
BOWLNEY, annexed to Harpden, a rectory in Oxford- 
ſhire, in the gift of All Souls college, Oxford. 
BOWMAN's Iſlands, a knot of ſeveral iſles in the South- 
ern or Antartic countries, diſcovered in ſteering N. W. 
from that of Recreation, in lat. 12 deg. S. and long. 
152 deg. W. They are well-planted with fruit-trees 
- of all forts, and produce abundance of corn, vegetables, 
and roots. The Indians come on board the Dutch 
veſſels with fiſh, cocoa-nuts, Indian figs, and other re- 
freſhments; which they exchange for trinkets. . All 
the inhabitants of theſe iſlands are white, only a little 
ſun-burnt; and ſhewed nothing ſavage in their beha- 
viour. They were handſomely cloathed. It appeared, 
that each family or tribe in theſe iſlands had its particu- 
lar diftrit, the whole ground being laid out in regular 
, plantations. 
WNES, a rectory of Cumberland, in the gift of the 
late Lord Lonſdale, now Sir James Lowther. . 
BOXFORD, a well-built village of Suffolk, about ſeven 
miles from Sudbury. It carries on a conſiderable traf- 
fic. Here are two annual fairs kept, on Eafter-Mon- 
day, and St. Thomas's day, December 21. Its rectory 
is in the gift of the Crown. 
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BOXGRAVE, a vicarage of Suſſex, in the gift | 
late Earl of Derby. N ; 358 
BOXHILL, a riſing- ground in Surry, planted with box 
and other wood ; from which is a fair view quite over 
the Wealds of Suſſex to the South Downs, &c. belides 
K - 01 proſpect into Kent. + | 
„ a vicarage of Kent, in the gift of 
of Rocheſter. n ; 5 : | ning 
BOXTED, a place in Suffolk, where a fair is annual! 
kept on geen arg for cattle. Its living hy 
VICATAge, and in the gift of the Biſhop of Lon- 
on. | 
BOXTEL, a town of Dutch Brabant in the Low Coun. 
tries. It is ſituated on the river Bommel, about eight 
miles S. of Bois-le-duc, in lat. 51 deg. 30 min. N. long. 


8 des: 16 min. E. | 

BOXT HUDE, a pretty large town of Bremen and Lower 
Saxony, in Germany, It has broad ftreets, with a wall 
and ditch round it. It is ſituated on the Eſſa, which falls 
about four miles off into the Elbe; and is navigable for 
boats. It was ſeveral times taken and. retaken in the 
civil wars of Germany, It ſies fifteen miles W. of 
Hamburg, and ſubject to the Elector of Hanover. Lat. 
GN o min. N. long. ꝗ deg. 16 min. E. 

BOXWELL, a rectory of Glouceſterſhire,” in the gift of 
Lord Moreton. i, 

BOYLACH, or BANNACH, one of the baronies con- 
ſtituting the county of Dunnegal, and province of Ul- 
ſer, in Ireland. | 

mtr See ABBYBOYLE. —, | 

„a river riſing in Queen's county, and prov ince 
of Leinſter, in Ireland. It falls rar the Iriſh ſea a 
htt'e below Drogheda. It is famous for a victory gained 
near it by King William, July 1, 1690, over King 
ames and the Iriſh army, commanded - by Mons. 
Lauxun. In it Duke Schomberg was killed; and the 
day before, King William viewing. the enemy's camp, 
received a flight wound in the houlder, Upon this vic- 
| tory Drogheda ſurrendered next day, and on the ſixth 
Dublin was entered by King William without any re- 
ſiſtanſe. i | aud 

BOYVNE, one of the diſtricts of Bamſshire, in the 
middle diviſion of Scotland. See BAMrsHI RR. 

BOZENTIN, a ſtrong town belonging to the palatinate 
of Sandomir, in Little Poland. It is ſurrounded with 
a rampart and wall, and is ſubject to the Biſhop of 

 Crakow, who has a fine palace here. It lies at the 
foot of Mount Kalenberg. In its neighbourhood is 


n L nen offs b f 

BO Z IN, in Latin Be/mga, 2 ſmall but genteel royal free- 
town, of the upper and outer diſtrict, in the hither cir- 
cle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It ſtands ſome- 
thing high. The inhabitants — themſelves in 
cultivating of-vineyards, in trade and handicrafts, It 
has been thrice burnt to aſhes, . | 

Of the ſame name is a caſtle on the N. fide of the 

town, belonging to Count Palfi, under the juriſdiction 
of which are ſeven caſtles more. 

BOZIO, a diſtrict of the N. E. diviſion of Corſica, in 
Upper Italy. It can raiſe 380 men. 

BOZOK, a diſtrict belonging to the county of Hont, 
in the hither circle of the Danube, in Lower Hun- 
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Of the ſame name with it is a ſmall town with a caſtle. 
It had formerly a Præmoſtrateuſian priory, but has no 
ſuch thing now. . It belongs at preſent to the Jeſuits of 
ernau. is i, 
BOZZOLO, a r and ſubdiviſion of the duchy 
of Guaſtalla, in Upper Italy. It belongs to the Infant 
Don Philip, Duke of Parma and Placentia. It is about 
five miles long, and lies nearly in the middle between 
Cremona and Mantua. | 
Of the ſame name is its capital, a ſmall, genteel, and 
fortified city, with a caſtle, It lies twelve miles 8. W. 
of the city of Mantua. Lat. 45 deg. 40 min. N. long. 
11 deg. min. E. 104 
BRABAN T, Duchy of, in Latin Brabantia; a province. 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands. It is bounded on the N. 
by Holland and Guelderland, on the W. by Zealand 
and Flanders, on the S. by the counties of Hainault 


and Namur, and on the E. by the biſhopric of Lich, 
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Its extent from S. to N. including the marquiſate of the 
Holy Empire and lordſhip of Mechlin, is about ſeventy- 


five miles; and from E. to W. about fixty-three. It 
is e e. into Auſtrian Brabant and Dutch 


Brabant. The greateſt part of it is ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria, and its capital Bruſſels; the remainder is ſub- 
ject to the Dutch, and its capital Breda. This pro- 
vince is governed by its States, conſiſting of clergy, no- 
bility, and commoners, who meet commonly four times 
a year. They appoint a committee of two clergymen 
and two noblemen, to meet daily during their receſs. 
The high council of Brabant judges without appeal, 
and is eſtabliſhed at Cortenberg, between Bruſſels and 
\ Louvain ; at the head of which is the Chancellor. The 
air in this province is in general good, and the ſoil 
very fertile, except in ſome of the northern- parts. 
The rivers here, beſides the Macſe and Scheld, are 
the Demer, Dommel, Senne, Aa, Dyle, Geete, Jeckes, 
the Great and Small Nethe, and the Merke. Here are 
alſo a great number of lakes. : 
BRABANT, Auſtrian, contains Bruſſels, with a large 
territory belonging to it, Louvain, and its territory, 
- Gemblours, and Dieſt. | p | 
BRABANT, Dutch, or that part of it belonging to the 
States General of the United Provinces, is bounded on 
the 8. by Auſtrian Brabant and the biſhopric of Liege; 


on the E. by Pruſſian Guelderland, on the N. by Dutch 


Guelderland and Holland, with the North ſea and 
Weſtern Scheld on the W. Its greateſt length from E. 
to W. is about ſeventy miles, and breadth from S. to 
N. thirty-ſix. It is divided into three countries, which 
take their names from their capitals; namely, the 
marquiſate of Bergen-op-zoom, the barony of Breda, 
and the mayory or manor of Bois-le-duc, |, ,_  . 
BRABORG, a royal domain belonging to the fief of 
Linkioping, in Eaſt Gothland, Sweden, the old caſtle 
of which was demoliſhed by the Ruſfians in 1719. 
BRACCIANO, a duchy of St. Peter's patrimony, à pro- 
vince of the Reclefiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion 
of Italy. It was ſold in 1696 to Prince Liv. Odeſcalchi, 
for 386,000 dollars. Here are medicinal warm-baths. 
It includes a lake, called Lago di'Bracciano. , 
And of the ſame name is a little town on the W. 
ide of the above-mentioned lake. It lies twelve miles 
N. of 2 in lat. 42 deg. 6 min. N. long. 13 deg. 
A4 min. E. e th OE : 4 F 
BRACCIO DI MANIA, or Tzakoma, a ſubdiviſion of 
the Morea, a province of European Turkey. It in- 
cludes the ancient Arcadia and Laconia. 6" 
BRACEBURG; 4 rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 
the Croẽw n. e. n 
BRACHNELL, a place in Berkſhire, where three annual 
fairs are held, on April 25, for cows, ſheep, &c. Au- 
guſt 24, for horſes, cows, and hogs, and on October 1, 
for ſheep and other cattleQ. | 
BRAIKHAUSEN, a country-ſeat belonging to the Elec- 
tor of Hanover, in the duchy of Zell. \ aa 
BRACKLEY, an ancient, large and corporate 1 
town of Northaniptonſhire; It is ſituated on the Ouſe. 
In it are two pariſh-churches, and it had formerly a 
college belonging to Magdalen college in Oxford; but 
now converted into a free-grammar-ſchool. Its weekly 
market, which is on Welneſla „ was once the ſtaple 
for the wool in this county, by the removal 'of which 
it has ſince declined. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. Its annual fairs are on Wedneſday after Fe- 
bruary 25, for horſes, cows, and ſheep, the third Sa- 
turday in April for horſes, cows, and ſwine; Wedneſ- 
day after June 22, for horſes and cows; Wedneſday 
before St. Michael, October 10, for horſes and cows, 
and hiring ſervants; and, laſtly, December 11, for 
- horſes,” cows, and ſheep. The king is a vicarage. It 
lies fifteen miles 8. W. of Northampton. N 
BRACLAW, palatinate of Podolia, in Little Poland. Tt 
conſiſts of the two diſtricts of Winnica and Zwino- 


Of the ſame name is a double town, ſituated on the 

river Bog. It is the ſeat of the Palatine. It is alſo 
called St. Peter's town, as bearing his image in its coat 
of arms. In 1659 it was taken from the Coſſacs. It 
lies 110 miles E. of Kaminicck. Lat. 48 deg, 5 min. 
N. long. 29 deg. 20 min. E. | ah by 
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BRACNE-HARAD, a diſtrict of Blekingia, a province 


of South Gothland, in Sweden. | 
BRACONS, a ſmall town belonging to the diſtrict of Pole, 
in the government of the Franche Comtè, in France. 
BRAD, or BROD, a ſmall fortreſs in the lower 
prefecture of the confines of the Saave, belonging 
to the generalate of Sclavonia, in Hungarian 155 
rium. It defends; the veſſels that ſail upon the Saave. 
In its territory lies, the regiment of Brod infantry. - It is 
about ſeventeen miles S. of Poſega. Lat. 45 deg. 20 
min. N. long. 18 deg. 36 min. E. 
BRADALBIN, or ratizer, according to the language of 
the natives, Bra- aloin, i. e. the high grounds or = 
of Scotland. It is a diſtrict of, Perthſhire, is part] 
reckoned to. belong to the W. and partly to the N. 
highlands. Theſe. ate otherwiſe called the Grampian 
mountains, and cut through Scotland E. and W. The 
rivers which tiſe here run every way, ſome into the 
eaſtern, and others into the weſtern ſeas. 

The country is rough and uncultivated, producing 
little corn; but the inhabitants are a hardy race, and, 
when diſciplined, make ſome of the beſt troops in the 

world. Theſe mountains abound with herds of black 
cattle, flocks of ſheep and goats, horſes," wild game 
in abundance, and ſeem to contain mines of marble, if 
not iron, and ſcme- of the richer, minerals. The beef 
and mutton here is of a delicious taſte: and the wool 
of their ſheep is remarkably white and ſoft. + -© _ | 
_ , Bradalbin is bounded on the W. by Lochaber, Lorn, 
and Knapdale; on the N. by Athol, and another part of 
Lochaber; on the E. by part of Athol; and on the S. by 
Strathern and Monteith. Where largeſt, it is about 
thirty-two Scottiſh miles ſrom E. to W. and about 
thirteen where broadeſt, from N. to S., 
Ile inhabitants of this country are the original Al- 
- bannich, or natives of Scotland, retaining the ancient 
language, dreſs, manners, with much of the primæval 
parſimony and ferocity in their way of living: and from 
them the whole country of Scotland has, in their lan- 
guage, the name of Albin or Alep. This diſtrict gives 
title of Earl to a branch of the Campbell family, who, 
beſore the late veſting of the juriſdictions of Scotland in 
the Crown, were ts SORE Ihenfl. -.:-,..:.. 
of Kent, in the gift of the 


* 


BRADBOURNE, a vicarage 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
BRADBETY NEWNHAM, a vicarage of Northampton- 
ſhire, in the gift of the Dean and Canons of Chriſt- 
church, Oxford. Nn. ©! 
BRADELY, a rectory of Derbyſhire, in the gift of the 
. Dean of Lincoln... | 
BRADENHAM, a rectory of Buckinghamſhire, in the 
gift of the Lady Wentworth. wa 
BRADEWORTHY, a vicarage of Devonſhire, in the 
ift of the Crown. * PD 
BRADFIELD, a market-town of Eſſex, about fourteen 
miles N. of Chelmsford. .. | | 
* fthe ſame name 1s a rectory of Norfolk, in the 
gift of the Duke of Somerſet; beſides ſeveral other liv- 
ings of the ſame denomination in England. | 
BRADFORD, a market-town ef Wiltſhire, lies on the 
fide; of à hill on the Avon, over which river it has a 
 Rone-bridge, Here is made the fineſt broad-cloths ; 
and many of the gentry in theſe parts have been origi- 
_. nally raiſed to very great eſtates from this noble manu- 
facture. Here is a charity-ſchool for ſixty-five boys. 
Its weekly market is on Monday, and annual fair on 
rinity-Monday, for cattle and millinery goods. It 
lies W. of Devizes, and ninety-eight of London. 
BRADFORTH, or . BRADFORD, a market-town in 
the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire: it is noted for the wool- 
len- manufacture. Its . market is every Thurſ- 
day; and annual fairs on March 14 and 15, and on 
June 28, 29, 30, for horned - cattle and houſehold-furni- 
ture; alſo on on 20, 21, 22, a very large fair for 
hogs. This place gave birth to Dr. Sharp Archbiſhop 
of York, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the revolution 
by his writings, and was originally Rector of St. Giles's 
in the Fields, London. It lies 30 miles 8. W. of York, 
and 133 N. from London. | Þ 
RADING, a place in Hampſhire, where two annual 
fairs are kept, May 12 and October 2, for toys. 


| BRADNINCH, formerly Bradueyſbam, or Brames, in De- 


vonſhice, 
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vonſhire, on the river Columb, and in the road from 
Exeter to Wellington, ſix miles from the former, and 
177 from London. Its vicarage is in the gift of the 
church of Windſor. Bf; 
BRADSBERG, a fief, or diſtrict, belonging to the dio- 

ceſe of Chriſtiana in Norway. It includes the county 
of Tillemarken, which is ſubdivided into Upper and 
Lower Tillemarken, each of which conſtitutes a baili- 
wic: but the former of them is ſubject to Chriſtianſand 
in eccleſiaſtical matters. It has, according to all appear- 
ance, ſays 9 given occaſion to the ancients of 
calling Norway and Sweden by the name of Thule. Its 
inhabitants have at all times been looked upon as the 


moſt warlike people among all the Normans, on account 


of their hatdineſs and courage. To Lower Tillemar- 
ken and the priory of Bramble belong 22 churches. 
Upon a mountain near Skicen is the ſeat of Bradſberg, 
from which the fief takes its name, and where the royal 
feoffee formerly reſided. _ | 
BRADSTONE, a rectory of Devonſhire, in the gift of the 
Biſhop of Exeter. | 
BRADWELL, a place in Eſſex, where a fair is annually 
held on June 24, for toys. Its living is a rectory. 
Beſides this, there are ſeveral livings of the ſame name 
in England. 
BRAE-MARR, or the Braes of Mar, a hilly diſtrit be- 
longing to Aberdeenſhire in Scotland, where. the late 
| Earl of Mar begun the rebellion againſt King George I. 
upon his acc to the throne of Great-Britain in 
1714. This mountainous tract lies 27 miles N. W. of 
Aberdeen. 1 * 
BRAE-MURRAY, or the Braes of Mutray-Land, a ri- 
ſing ground, running W. and E. above Elgin, Forres, 
Nairn, and running to Inverneſs in Scotland, the whole 
tract being above 30 miles, including a good deal, of 
moor, peat, and wood-lands, though ſome parts of it 
8 grain, eſpecially bl | 
tranairn, particularly towatds the river-fides ; as it ad- 
vances to Elgin, the ſoil is more fertile. It is watered 
incipally by the Nairn and Findorn, two rivers a- 
bound with falmon. The inhabitants towards In- 
verneſsfhire are fome of the various branches of the 
Macintoſhes, 'or Clan-Chattan, intermixed with the 
Roſes, &c. 8 ah | 
BRAGA, audience of, a diſtri belonging to the province 
of Entre Douro & Minho in Portugal. Of the ſame 
name is an archiepiſcopal city, and capital of the pro- 
vince. It is ſituated in a delightful plain, which is ſur- 
rounded by the rivers Cavado and Defte, on the 8. ſide 
of the former river: It has its name from a certain kind 
of dreſs which was inufe amongſt its ancient inhabitants. 
It was ſucceſſively in the hands of the Greeks, Carthagi- 
nians; Romans, Swabians, Goths, Moors, and the Kings 
of Leon. The Romans ſtyled it Auguſta Bracaria, 
and it was the royal reſidence of the Suevi, or Swabians 
above-mentioned. The town, with all penal juriſdic- 
tion, both ſupreme and ſubordinate; belongs to the Arch- 
biſhop, who is alſo Primate of Portugal; but an appeal 
lies in all ſuch caſes from the Archbiſhop's audience to 
the royal-court, called Relagoens. To this archbiſhop- 
ric belong five eccleſiaſtical diſtricts, namely Braga, 
Valenza, Chaves, Villa-real, and Torre de Moncorvo. 
The city contains 12,300 inhabitants, with five pariſh- 
churches, among which is the ſpacious and old cathed- 
ral. To its juriſdiction belong twenty-ſeven churches. 
Beſides, here are eight cloifters or convents, a Caſa da 
Miſericordia, for perſons of both ſexes well born, who 
have come to decay, arid who are ſettled in it for life, 
or provided for with wonderful privacy; an hoſpital and 
a ſeminary. Between the church of St. Pedro de Ma- 
ximos and the hoſpital, are the temains of confiderable 
old buildings, particularly an amphitheatre and aque- 
duct. This is the ſeat of an audience, auditor, and 
judge. It lies thirty-two miles N. of Oporto. Its lat. 
according to F. Capaſh, is 41 deg. 33 min. N. long. 8. 
deg. 44 min. W. 
BRAGANZA, audience of, belonging to the province 
of Tras los Montes in Portugal. It conſiſts of one city 
and ten towns; of which the royal houſe of Bragatza 
are proprietors, and in the ſuriſdiction of Miranda. Of 


the ſame name is the city, which is ſituated in a fſpaci- | 


- ous plain upon the little river Fervenga, which divides 


ack-oats in Stradern' and. 


— _ 
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it from Mount St. Bartholomew. It conſiſts of a cite 
and town; the former of which is ſurrounded with 3 
wall and towers, having a good caſtle within ; the latter 
is alſo fortified, and Fort 8. 2 de Deos, ſtanding on 
the rock Carraſcal, covers both, but is of no great 


ſtrength. The town contains two pariſhes, with 2700 


ſouls, a how? of mercy, an hoſpital, and four convents. 
It is likewiſe the ſeat of an audience, the auditor of all the 
_ belonging to the houſe of Braganza, and a judge. 

ere are ſeveral ſilk-manufactures carried on. It gives 
title of Duke, the eighth of which, John II. became 
King of Portugal under the name of John IV. It 
lies fifty-five miles N. E. of Villa-real, and, accordin 
to F. Capaſſi's obſervation, in lat. 41 deg. 47 min. N. 
long. 7 deg. 5 min. W. 


BRAGNAS, a fief or diſlrict, belonging to the dioceſe of 


Chriſtiana in Norway, together with Hurum, Rogen, 
Eger, Lier and Buſkerud. Here are ſeveral iron-works, 
as atEgen, Modum and Lier. Through this diſtrict 
E. the large river Drammen, which falls into the bay 

Chriſtiana ; and upon it ſtands the towns of Bragnas 
and Stromſoe ; the former on the N. fide of the river, 
and the latter directly oppoſite to it. "They both have 
their own town-bailiwics and churches ; yet together 


they form but one place for taking of toll, which is one 


of the largeſt and moſt conſiderable in all Norway, as 


great numbers of deals, beams, iron, brought from the 


B 


neighbouring parts, are exported from hence. Both 
places are commonly called Drammen. To the priory 
of Bragnas belong ss churches. 

RAHALLA, a ſeat belonging to the territory of Jon- 
kioping, in Smolandia, a ſubdiviſion of Eaft Gothland, 
in Sweden. Dahlberg has a view of it in his Suecia. 


BRAHEHUUS, à ſeat alſo in the laſt- mentioned province 


of Sweden. It ſtands on the Wetter lake; and Dahl- 
berg has likewiſe a view of it. _ | 


BRAHELINNA, a royal demeſne of Savolaxia, a ſub- 


BRAHESTAD, a well- 
* ſubdiviſion of 


diviſion of Finland Proper, in Sweden. 
ituated maritime-town in the N. 
patt of Uleaborg diſtrict, belonging to Eaſt Bothnia, a 
inland Proper, in Sweden. It has its 
name from Count Pehr Brahe, one of the King's coun- 
ſellots, who built it for handicraftſmen, and purchaſed 
alfo the privileges of a townſhip for it. Here is a good 
haven. It ranks as the ggth' town in the general diet 
of the. kingdom. . 


BRAILA, or IBRAELI, a fmdll town lying in the E. part 


in European Turkey. It 
and has a eg ale of > 


of Walachia, or on the further ſide of the river Aluta, 
is fituated on the Danube, 


| even towers, which the Ruſ- 
ſian General, M. Ronne, took in 17113 but by the 
Czar's orders he evacuated it direAly. 


BRAILES, a place in Warwickſhite, where a fair is annu- 


on Eaſter- Tueſday, for horſes, cows, and ſheep. 


ally I. 
BRAILESFORD, a rectory of Derbyſhire, in the gift of 


B 


ſituate 
BR 


Earl Ferrers. | 
RAILOW, a town in the palatinate of Braclaw, be- 
longing to Podolia, a province of Little Poland, It is 

on the river Bog, forty miles N. of Braclaw, in 
NO 8 o min. N. long. 29 deg. 14 min. E. 

A or BRENNE, a ſmall town of Soiſonnois, a 
ſubdiviſion of the two under governments in the Iſle of 
France. It is ſituated cloſe by the little river Veſle, 
with the title of a county, annexed to the duchy of 
Valois. Here is a ſmall abbey. 


BRAINE-LE-COMTE, a town of Hainault, in the 


deg. 
BRAIN 


Auſtrian Low Countries, It is ſo called in contradiſ- 
tinction to Braine-la-leu, and Wauter-Braine, in Bra- 
bant. It belongs to the Duke of Aremberg ; as does its 
caſtle-ward, containing eleven villages. It lies nine 
miles N. E. ft ons, in lat. 50 deg. 46 min. N. long. 
min. E. 

INTREE, in Doomſday- book called Rains, con- 
ſiting of Rain Magna and Parva, formerly a flouriſhing 
market-town of Eſſex, where the bays-manufacture 
Was carried on with vigour ; but ſince very much re- 


duced, It is parted from Bocking only by a little 
ſtream. It lies twelve miles N. of Chelanford, and 
forty-two 'E. of London. Its weekly market is on 


Wedneſday ; and it has two annual fairs, on May 8, 
and Octo er 2, for cattle, butter, cheeſe, &c. Its 
living is a vicarage. See BockinG. 

BRAINTREE, 
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BRAINTREE, a town of New England, in North 
America, noted for its free-ſchool. 4 

BRAITHWELL, a vicarage of Yorkſhire, in the gift of 
the Crown. i 3 LY 

BRAITOFT, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 
the Crown. | OT 

BRAITON, or BURITON, a tectory of Hampſhire, in 
the gift of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. | 

BRAKEL, a town of Paderborn, belonging to the circle 
of Weſtphalia, in Germany. It is ſituated on the river 
Brug, twenty miles E. of Paderborn, and ſubject to the 
Biſhop of the latter name, in lat. 51 deg. 42 min. N. 
long. 6 deg. 4 min. E. 

BRARLA See BRACLAW. 8 

BRAMANT, a town in the county of Maurienne, a ſub- 
diviſion of Savoy, in Upper Italy. It is ſituated on the 
river Arc, thirty-five miles N. W. of Turin, in lat. 45 
deg. 7 min. N. long. 6 deg. 45 min. E. 

BRAMBER, or BRAMBOROUGH cum Botolph, a poor 
mean borough of Suſſex, governed by conſtables, yet 
ſends two members to parliament. On account of their 
poverty, the inhabitants, according to ww are very 
much ſuſpected of bribery in their elections. Io this the 
author of the Tout adds, that iii it are not twenty fa- 
milies, and of them but few above aſking alms : and a 
landlord here boaſted, upon an election juſt over, that 
he had made 300 l. of one pipe of canary, One half of 


the town joins to Steyning; the other, about half a. 


mile off, is called Bamber-ſtreet, N. W. of which lat- 
ter are the ruins of a ſtrong and ſtately caſtle, Here is 
neither market nor fair; and its rectory is in the gift 
of Magdalen-college, Oxford. It lies ſixteen miles 8. 
of Eaſt Grinſtead, and forty-five S. of London. 

BRAMDEAN, a Oy of Southamptonſhire, in the 
gift of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

BRAMFIELD, a vicarage of Suffolk, in the gift of the 

Cron. ä 
BRAMFORD, a vicarage of Suffolk, in the gift of the 
Dean and Chapter of Eanterbury. 

BRAMFORD-»SPEKE, a living in Devonſhire, in the 

ift of the Crown. , 

BRAMHAM, a vicarage of Yorkſhire, in the gift of the 
Dean and Chapter of Chriſt-church, Oxford. 

BRAMLY, a vicarage of Southamptonſhire, in the gift 
of 8 college, Oxford. 

BRAM POUR, the capital of Candiſh, a kingdom in the 
ſouthern diviſion of Indoſtan in the Eaſt Indies, Aſia, and 
ſubject to the Mogul. It lies in an unhealthy valley near 
the head of the river Tapti, and is moſtly inhabited by 
Banians. The ſtreets are many but narrow, the houſes 
low and moſtly mean. Here is a large caſtle, where is 
the Mogul's palace, from which he ſees the elephants 
fight in the river. Here alſo is one caravanſera for his 
treaſure, and another for lodging ſtrangers. The Dutch, 
who have a factory here, barter pepper for opium. The 
water of the Tapti being brackiſh, the inhabitants are 
ſupplied from a baſon in the market- place. It lies 220 
miles = Surat. Lat. 21 deg. 30 min. N. long. 77 deg. 
Ig min. KE. | 

BRAMPTON, a market-town of Cumberland, about a 
mile below the Picts wall, and fix N. E. of Carliſle on 
the river Itching. Upon the bank of the river, in a tock 
called Helbeck, is an imperfect inſcription, ſet up by an 
enſign of the Legion Auguſta under Agricola. In the 
town is an hoſpital for ſix pcor men and as many wo- 
men, founded by Lady Carliſle. Its weekly market is 
Tueſday, and two annual fairs are kept here on the ſecond 
Wedneſday after Whit-Sunday, and laſt Wedneſday in 
Auguſt, for horſes arid horned cattle. It lies 287 miles 
from London. 

BRAMTON, a place in Herefordſhire, where a fair is an- 
nually held on June 22, for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep 
and wool, Its rectory called Bramton Abbas is in the 
gift of the Biſhop of Hereford, and its cutacy in that of 
the Dean. 

BRAMGARD, a market-town of Herefordſhite, 12 miles 
N. E. of Hereford-city, and 134 W. of London. This 
ſeems to be the ſame with the laſt mentioned Bramton. 

BRANCALEONE, 'a ſmall place near Cape Spartimento 
in the Further Calabria, a province of Naples, in the 
lower diviſion of Italy. 5 


e a town of Namur in the Auſtrian Low 
N. 29. © - | 


of Meurs and county of Lingen in 


B; N. 4 
Countries. It is ſituated on the Mehaigne, 2 miles S. E. 
of Ramillies, in lat. 52 deg. 32 min. N. long. 4 deg. 
50 min. E. 

BRANDEIS, a town of Bohemia. It is ſituated on the 
Elbe, about 10 miles N. E. of Prague. Lat. 50 deg. 15 
min. N. long. 14 deg. 25 min. E. | 

BRANDENBOURG, or BRANDEBURG;, Marquiſate 
and Electorate of, properly ſo called, in Germany, was 
originally inhabited by the Varini and Naithones, bran- 
ches of the Suevi or Semnones, or Longobardi, and 


known under the general name of the Slavi, to curb + 


whom a Margrave or Lord Warden of the Marchcs 
was appointed; which honour the Emperor Sigiſmund con- 
| ferred in 1417, after the extinction of the former Marg- 
graves, upon Frederic V. Burgrave of Nuremburg, in 
whoſe family it ſtill continues; with the title of Elec- 
tor, by which he was proclaimed at the council of Con- 
ſtance. Theſe dominions of the Elector are called Mark, 
and he himſelf Mark-grave or Margrave, which is equi- 
vaient to our Marquis. x 
Beſides Pruſſia, a country N. of Poland, which the 
Elector of Brandenburg enjoys with the title of King ever 
ſince the year 1700, he has the following dominions in 
Upper Saxony: 1. The Marquiſate and Electorate of 
Brandenburg. 2. Lower Pomerania. 3. Swediſh or 
Upper Pomerania. 4. The towns of Cotbus, Protz, 
Sommerfeld, Preſkaw, Petzen and Storkau in Lower 
Lufatia. And in Lower Saxony he has, 1. The princi- 
pality of Magdeburg. 2. The counties of Hohenſtein 
and Rheinftein, contiguous to Magdeburg. In Weſt- 
phalia he has, 1. The principalities of Minden and Hal- 
berſtadt. 2. The country of Terlenbourg. 3. The 
duchy of Cleves, and the countries of Mark and Ravens- 
berg. Beſides; 1. the dukedom of Croflen in Sileſia, 
and Sileſia itſelf, both Upper and Lower, except the 
principalities of Teſchen and Troppau, firſt conquered 
in 1741 by the preſent King of Pruſſia, and the following 
"_ yielded to him by the treaty of Breſlau. 2. The 
arger part of the Spaniſh Gelderland, with the fortified 
town of Guelders. 3. The larger half of the eſtates of 
King William III. of England; _— the principality 
eſtphalia, and the 
following eſtates and towns in Holland; as che bailiwic 
of Montfort, the lordſhip of Upper and Lower Swaluſe, 
the lordſhips of Naultwich, Hendeland, Wateringen, 


Orangepolder, and S' Graveſande; as alſo the houſe at the 


Hague, called the Old Court, the palace of Houſlaer- 
dike; the toll of Gennep on the Meuſe, with about 
70col. per annum ariſing from other tolls on that river; 
the barony of. Herſtal on the ſame, the lordſhip of Turn- 


bout in Brabant. 4. The lordſhips of Lavenburg and 


Butaw in Poland. 5. The cities of Hall in Saxony, and 
Lipſtadt in — — 6. The following lately pur- 
purchaſed of the Elector of Saxony, namely, the patron- 
ſhip of the two Proteſtant nunneries of Hervorden and 
Quedlinbourg : the protectorſnip of the imperial towns 
of Mulhauſen and Northauſen ; the lordſhips of Schom- 
berg, and ſome lands in the countries of Weiſſenfels, 
Merſeburg and Naumburg. 7. The principality of Neuf- 
chatel and county of Valengin in Switzerland, which 
were adjudged to the Elector by the States of the coun- 
try in 1707, on the demiſe of the Ducheſſes of Nemours: 


not to mention the various claims he forms to ſeveral 


other countries. So that in travelling, from the borders 
of Lithuania in Poland, quite acroſs the Empire to this 
ſide of the Rhine in the Netherlands, he poſlefles a tract 
of about 800 miles with but very little interruption, 

and need ſleep only one night off his own land. His 
annual revenue is reckoned by fome at near two mil- 
lions ſterling. Having few filver mines, but ſome of 
braſs, iron, and copper, his coin is baſer than that in 
Saxony and the dominions of Hanover. 

Next to the houſe of Auſtria, that of m—_— 
is allowed to be the moſt powerful in the Empire : and, 
from ſuch extenſive dominions as he poſſeſſes, can raiſe 
ah atmy of above 100,000 men, horſe and foot; which 
number he muſt actually have on foot in the preſent war: 
but he does not ſeem to have refources of money from 
his own funds for maintaining them, Great Britain fur- 
niſhing him with large ſubſidies, which for the enſuing 
year are ſaid to be a million ſterling. * The Elector has 
many fortified places in his dominions, and his maga- 
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eines are well furniſhed with military ſtores. His 8 


is divided into ſeveral branches; the principal of whic 

are thoſe of Bareith, Culmbach and One. He has 
the ſixth ſuffrage in the general diet, and fits on the right 
hand of the Elector of Saxony, and has ſeven votes ; 


. 


namely, as Elector; and the reſt as prince of Magdeburg, | 


Cleves, Lower Pomerania, Halberſtadt, Minden and 

Camin, with an eighth for Meurs, lately erected into a 
rincipality. Y D | 

g As n of the Empire he holds the ba- 


ſon, laver and napkin, for the Emperor to waſh his hands 


at the coronation. He preſides 15 the circle of Lower 
Saxony, in conjunction with the Duke of Bremen, now 
Elector of Hanover; and in the circle of Weſtphalia, 
he and the EleQor Palatine are the two directors, as 
Dukes of Cleves and Juliers. He keeps a very magnifi- 
cent court, and his houſhold troops are about 8000. 
He has 6 or 7 ſupreme courts of judicature, and has lately 


made very commendable regulations for diſpatch. in their | 
proceedings, which are not to exceed a twelyemonth; 


and worthy the imitation of other cuntries, where ſome 
cauſes are prolonged for an age, He RSS himſelf in 
council, —. in his abſence the Prince Royal, and next to 
him ſits the Prince of Anhalt. The Elector and his court, 
with the moſt of the great men and governors, are Cal- 
viniſts: but the religion of the country is Lutheran. A 
few Roman Catholics are tolerated, and allowed their 
churches and monaſteries by the treaty of Weſtphalia. 


The Calviniſts and Lutherans live in good harmony; the 


churches of each are well endowed, and the laity of both 
denominations employed by the government. 

The Elector of Brandenburg's German dominions are 
computed to contain 3 millions of ſouls. It is bounded 


on the N. by Pomerania and Mecklenburg, on the E. by 
Poland, on the 8. by the Electorate of Saxony, and on 


the W. by Brunſwic and Lunenburg. It is 200 miles in 
length, and from 50 to 100 in breadth, and lies in the 
=. of Upper Saxony. It is generally ſubdivided into 
three parts, called {1 Ie namely, I. The Middle 
Mark, which lies W. of the Oder, and extends to the 


Havel and Elbe: 2. The New Mark, lying to the N. 


E. on the banks of the Oder, and Wart, ſtretching 
northward to Pomerania, 3. The Alt or Old Mark, 
on the weſt- ſide of the Elbe, between that river and Lu- 
nenburg. To thoſe ſome add the Upper or Uker 


Mark, near the river Uker and the Priegnitz, which has 


the duchy of Mecklenburg en the N. W. and N. E. 
The northern ſituation of this country makes it very 


cold, and the winter ſharp for about 7 months. The 


ſoil is not very fruitful ; but it has extenſive. woods, 
full of deer and wild 2 The Old Mark however is 
ſaid to have plenty of herbs and fruit, and in the New 
Mark is ſome corn with paſture-grounds, in which are 
fed great flocks of ſheep, and ſome black cattle. The 
country people are generally r; ac they are univer- 
fally —— to be brave. Since the Elector Frederic 
William entertained near a hundred thouſand French 
Proteſtants, who fled hither from perſecution after the 


revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1685 and ſucceed- 


ing years, many uſeful manufactures have been ſettled in 


this country by theſe induſtrious people, and ſeveral bran- 


ches of the revenue thereby doubled. The commodi- 
ties of Brandenburg are principally exported by the Elbe 


and Oder, betwixt which is a communication by a ca- 


nal; fo that the paying of toll in the Sund is ſaved there- 


by : their good rivers water alſo the country, particu- 
larly the Spree, the Havel, the Netze, the Uker, and 
the Warta ; beſides many freſh water lakes, the princi- 


pal of which is the Ukerſee, the beſt ſtocked with fiſh |* 


in all Germany. The capital of the Middle Mark, and 
of the whole Electorate, is Berlin, which is alſo the 


royal reſidence. 


BRANDENBURG, an ancient city of Germany, which 


ave name to the laſt- mentioned marquiſate, and was 
its capital formerly. It is fituated on the river Ha- 
vel, dividing it into the Old or Upper town, and the 
New. The ſtreets of the former are built croſswiſe, 
and center in a fine market-place, where is a Statua Ro- 
landia, as a teſtimonial of the great privileges granted 
it by the Emperors. It lies in : road from Berlin to 


Magdeburg; is ſtrong, by its ſituation among marſhes, 
and has only a few towers along the walls of the new 


— — 


: 
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town, with a 8 in it. Beſides the great church 
is that of St. Mary's, on the top of a hilf. one of the 
richeſt abbeys in Germany. Here is a conſiderable trade 
the Havel bringing great boats hither from the Elbe, 
with all forts of merchandiſe from the ſeveral towns on 
that river. It lies twenty-ſix miles W. of Berlin, in lat. 
52 deg. 25 min. N. long. 13 deg. 12 min. E. 


BRANDENBURG, Circle of, in the kingdom of Pruf- 


ſia, includes a part of the old Natangia. It is a pro- 
vince very well- inhabited; for agriculture, and the 
breeding of cattle, flouriſh extremely here. 80 that, 
though the foil be a little ſtony in ſome places, it yields 
better corn than Samland and Little Lithuania do. It 
has no want of wood, wild game, and fiſh. Of the 
fifteen capital bailiwics in Natangia, ſeven are cal. 
led German, and eight Poliſh. he capital bailiwic 
of Brandenburg comprehends the diſtricts of Karſchau, 
Kobbelbude, Uderwangen, and Dolſtadt. The twenty- 
five churches of this capital bailiwic are under the in- 
ſpection of the upper court-preacher at Konigſberg, 

eſides this, here are two other capital bailiwics, as 
Balga, and Pruſſian Eylau. 

BRANDENBURG, a middling borough in the circle 
laſt-mentioned, belonging to the kingdom of Pruflia, 
pretty well-built, and moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen, 

t lies on the Friſch-haf, into which the —— falls 
at this Nes The old ſpacious caſtle having been de- 
moliſhed by the Pruſſians in 1520, has been ſince re- 
built. Here was formerly a conſiderable commendary, 
which Duke Frederic ſeized upon, and converted into 
a capital territory for raiſing the men, with principal di- 
rectors over it. | 1 

BRANDESBURTON, a rectory of Yorkſhire, in the 
gift of St. John's college, Cambridge. 

BRANDESTON, a — 2 of Northamptonſhire, in the 
gift of Jeſus* college, Oxford. 

BRANDO, a fief of Capo Corſo, in the diſtrict on this 
ſide the mountains, belonging to the Iſland of Corſica, 

in Upper Italy. | 

BRANDON, a town of Suffolk, not ill-built, with a 
good church belonging to it; the living of which is a 
rectory. It is commodiouſlly ſituated on the Ouſe ; and 
over this river is a bridge, with a ferry belonging to 
the Biſhop of Ely, to and from the ifland of which 
latter name goods are carried thereby. It has alſo a 
harbour, and gives title of an Engliſh Duke to Duke 
Hamilton of Scotland. It has loft its weekly market; 
but has three annual fairs, on February 14, for cattle 
and toys; June 11, and November 11, for toys. It 
gave birth to Sir Simon Eyre, who built Leaden-hall, 
in London, and left 5000 marks in charities, It lics 
10 miles N. of Berry, and 78 of London. 

BRANECK, or BRUNECK, a conſiderable fortreſs in 
= biſhopric of Brixen, a ſubdiviſion of Auſtria, in 

Jermany. ** the property of the Prelate, and lies 

ten miles N. E. of Brixen city. 

BRANESCOMBE, a rectory of Devonſhire, in the gift 
of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

BRANKSE L, an iſland at the entrance of Poole-bay in 
Dorſetſhire, which divides it into two; and where is 
an old caſtle of the ſame 'name, for defending this 
paſlage, particularly in time of war with France. ; 

BRANSBURTON, a place in Yorkſhire, where a fair is 
held annually, on May 14, for horſes, ſheep, &c. 

BRANSK, a ſmall place of Podlachia, or Palatinate of 
Bielſk, in Little Poland, where is held a provincial-court. 

BRANSKA, a town of Tranſylvania, on the river Meriſh, 

twenty-five miles S. of Weiſſenburg, and ſubject to the 

houſe of Auſtria, in lat. 46 deg. 5 min. N. long. 23dezg- 

15 min. E. But neither Buſching, Moll, or our maps, 

have-got it, | 

BRANSKI, or BRANSZO, a ſmall ſtrong town of the 
duchy of Sewerſki in Weſtern . It ſtands on 
the river Dezna, about twenty leagues from Novogorcd 
Sewerſki, and the ſame diſtance from Demetriowitz. 

BRANSTON, a living of Rutlandſhire, in the gift of the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. | 

BRANTINGHAM, a vicarage of Howdenſhire, in the 
equity of York, in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of 

urham. 

BRANTOLME, or BRANTOME, a bourg of Upper 
Perigord in Guyenne Proper, belonging to the _— 

, me 
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ment of the former name and Gaſcony, in France. 
Here is a Benedictine abbey of the order of St. Maur. 
BRANVITSKA, a caſtle belonging to the Joſiki family, 
in the county of Weiſſenburg, a diſtrict of Tranſylva- 
nia, in the kingdom of Hungary. n 
BRANX TON, a vicarage of Northumberland, in the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

BRAPELL, a vicarage of Dorſetſhire, in the gift of the 


Crown. 

BRASCHOW, Buſching's BAK OW (which ſee) a town 
of Walachia, on this 2 the Aluta, in European Tur- 
key. It lies near the confines of Moldavia and Tran- 
ſylvania, fifty miles N. of Targowiſt. 
BRASIL, a large province of South America. It was firſt 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 1550. The French 
made ſeveral ſettlements upon it ſince; but were often 
driven out. The Dutch afterwards invading Braſil, 
took part of it from them in 1629, but were at laſt quite 
driven out in 1654; ſo that at preſent the Portugueſe 
are ſole maſters of the country, which is the only tract 
they hold in America, extending themſelves no further 
than along the coaſts, whilſt the inland parts are ſtill 
inhabited by the natives, a barbarous people. It is now 
ſtyled a principality, as giving title to the preſumptive 
heir of Portugal. It is bounded on the N. by the At- 
lantic ocean, and the river of Amazons or Maragnon ; 
on the E. by the ſame Atlantic ocean; on the S. by the 
river de la Plata ; and on the W. by Paraguay and the 
country of the Amazons : lying between the equator and 
lat. 35 deg. S. and between long.. 35 and bo deg. W. 
Beſides the productions common to hot climates, here 
diamond-mines haye been diſcovered. Sugar is its prin- 
pal commodity, of which vaſt quantities are made. To- 
bacco grows here in great. plenty in ſeveral parts, and 
ſmuff principally made of it. The other commodities 
are, ambergris in ſmall quantity, reſin, train-oil, ſweet- 
meats very plentifully, hides, ginger, indigo, and eſpe- 
cially balſam of capayva ; beſides vaſt quantities of Bra- 
fil-wood. It is well fituated for trade on account of its 
many noble rivers and commodious harbours ; and, 
though under a very hot climate, this inconvenience is 
greatly allayed by the E. winds blowing from the ocean, 
without any interruption from iſlands or mountains. 
The natives are divided into ſeveral nations, and theſe 

in ſubdivided into a variety of tribes; the principal of 
which are the Tupinambos, Tobajaras, Petiguaras and 
Tapyas, &c. They are not naturally black, but made 
ſo by the heat of the ſun and painting : thoſe of the in- 
land go moſtly naked, with only a covering of leaves 
about their middle ; but ſuch as live near the ſea-coaſt 
go dreſſed like the Europeans, among whom they con- 
verſe. The obſequious wife commonly accompanies her 
huſband every where, even to the wars, and ſerves him 
in the quality of a beaſt of burthen, with a baſket on her 
back and another on her head, carrying all the paltry 
houſhold-furniture ; befides a child tied to her, and 
another by her fide. They generally live in mean vil- 
lages, or ſcattered hamlets. Their common food is 
bread made of maize or the maudioc-root, with the fleſh 
of ſuch beaſts and fowl as they kill, and fiſh they catch, 
either boiled or half roaſted, but moſtly raw. Their uſual 
drink is water, ſometimes mixed with black ſugar, and 
at other times with a few leaves of akaju, which makes 
it heady, But that which they preſs from the fruit of it 
is very potent; which liquor they drink to great excels, 
at the ſame time ſmoaking their ftout tobacco very plen- 
tifully. But they are moſt fond of brandy, rum, or any 
ſuch diſtilled ſpirits. The inland inhabitants ſcarcely 
ſeem to have any religion; and yet they have a kind of 
prieſts, or rather paltry conjurers. They believe a fu- 
ture ſtate, where they ſhall excel in all forts of pleaſure, 
more or leſs, according to their former proweſs in war, 
or number of enemies they have killed and eaten. But 
as for ſuch as do nothing like this, they ſhall be ſeverely 
puniſhed. They have ſome knowledge of the univerſa} 
flood. The Brafilians are ſaid to be Cannibals, rather 
out of revenge againſt their enemies, than any love of 
human fleſh. They disfigure themſelves by cutting a 
gaſh in the under-lip, and hanging a kind of green jaſ- 
per at it to keep it open. The coaſts of Braſil are the 
neareſt to thoſe of Cafreria in Africa of any others in | 
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America. The Dutch, and ſeveral: other maps and 
charts, have placed them by many degrees more E.than 
Frazier found them. | 
This country lying between the firſt and fourth cli- 
mates incluſive, and conſequently being very hot, 
breeds a great number of poiſonous creatures, as ſnakes 
of peculiar kinds; beſides a great variety of wild and 
other animals: they have no leſs plenty of birds, ſome 
remarkable for their beauty, others for their exquiſite 
taſte, &c. Their ſea-coaſts, vaſt lakes and rivers, ve 
much abound in fiſh. To give a detail of all theſe, and 
of the various woods, plants, roots, &c. would be carry- 
ing us too far, and ſeems more properly the province of 
natural hiſtory. They have two roots on which the 
moſtly feed; namely, the acpy and manioc, beſides other 
plants both for eating and phyſics They keep no reli- 
gious feſtivals, and have neither temples nor idols ; 
aving only rejoicings after ſome victory, or in pitching 
upon tuch of their priſoners as they think fit to be but- 


chered and eaten: both men and women are decked about 


their heads, arms, waiſts, &c. with variety of plumes, 
and beautiful ſmall feathers, &c. glewed on their bodies: 
and the feſtival is uſually attended with muſic in their 
way, and dancing, at which they do not forget alternate 
drinking and eating. This diverſion laſts two or three 
days, and ſometimes ten or fifteen, See AMERICA. 
he Portugueſe have here an Archbiſhop ; namely, 
that of St. Salvador, which is the capital, ſituated on 
All- ſaints bay; together with ſome ſuffragans; but have 
no univerſity in all this vaſt tract. | 
The government among the natives being ſplit 
into a vaſt number of kingdoms, nations, and langua- 


| fen, have in each a chief or captain over them. But 


ome live like the wild Arabs of Africa, wandering 
about without either laws or government, The Por- 
tugueſe, we are told, exerciſe ſuch cruelties over their 
negro ſlaves, and are ſo hated by the natives, that th 
are in continual danger of being driverr out, if not — 
ſacred by their united forces; againſt which combina- 
— they are obliged to be more than ordinary watch- 
ul. 

Braſil hath a great many very conſiderable rivers, par- 
ticularly that of the Amazons. See AMAZONS. 

The next is Paranay ba, ſpringing from a ridge of 
mountains about the middle of the country, and In its 


cCourſe northwards receiving about thirty others: ſome of 


them pretty large, falls into that of the Amazons, near 


its mouth. Its courſe, excluſive of its windings, is up- 


wards of 600 miles, and has various nations who live 
on each ſide of it, and trade with the Portugueſe b 
means of it. There are others leſs conſiderable, that 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſame gulph; as che Para, 
Pacaxes, and Tocantino. Further E. are thoſe of Ma- 
racu, Topocoru, Mony, and ſome ſmaller ones; all 
which join their ſtreams at Cuma- bay, where they form 
the iſland Sant Lodovigo de Maragnon. All theſe, and 
many others {till further E. have their courſe northward, 
and fall into the Atlantic ocean. On the eaſtern coaſt 
are alſo a conſiderable number ; as that of St. Francis, 
whoſe courſe is moſtly eaſtward, from long. 46 to 35 
deg. This river, about mid-way between its fountain 
and mouth, buries itſelf ſeveral leagues under ground; 
and, after emerging, forms ſome conſiderable iſlands, and 
divides the captainrie of Fernambuco from that of Sere- 
gipe; after which it falls into the Atlantic ocean. Rio 
real, 1.e. the royal river, runs parallel with that of St.- 
Francis, and divides Seregipe from the captainrie of To- 
dos los Santos, and falls into the ſame. ocean, about 
forty-one leagues N. of the bay of the ſame name. 
Rio Dolie, or Rio de los Magos, in its courſe from W. 
to E. receives ſeveral other rivers, dividing the captain- 
rie of Porto Seguero from Santo Spirito. The Rio de 
Janeiro, N from N. to S. gives its name to a 
captainrie, and falls into the ſame ocean a little to the 
W. of Cabo Frio. The entrance into it is guarded on 
the E. ſide by fort Santa Cruz, and by that of San Juan 
on the W. and northward, a little higher, by that of 
San Jago, and the city of St. Sebaſtian, the capital of 
that captainrie. 
The principality of Braſil is divided into fourteen go- 
vernments or prefectures, which the Portugueſe ſtyle 
Capitanias: 
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capitatias. They begin from the W. corner, where 
the river of Amazons diſcharges itſelf, and running 
along eaſtward, then ſouthward, and then weſtward, 
according to the courſe of the coaſt, are as follows: 
x Para, 2 Maranhao, 3 Siara, 4 Rio Grande, 5 Para- 
hiba or Parayba, 6 Itamarica or Tamarac, 7 Fernam- 
buco or Pernambuc, 8 Seregipe, ny de Todos los 
Santos, 10 Rio de los Ilheos, 11 Porto Seguro, 12 Eſ- 
pirito Santo, 13 Rio de Janeiro, and 14 De San Vin- 
dente. | 
Every one of theſe prefectures is under a peculiar go- 
'vernor, and all are accountable to the Viceroy of the 
country, who commonly reſides at St. Salvador. Of 
theſe captainries eight belong properly to the King, who 
maintains the colonies here, and hath the whole reve- 
nue; the other fix belong to Portugueſe noblemen, 
who have formerly obtained grants of them, and peo- 
pled and fortified them. Theſe laſt receive their gover- 
nors from their reſpective Lords; but they acknowledge 
© the Viceroy's L and each have their inferior 

ernments, like thoſe belonging to the King. 
From the diſcovery of the diamond- mines above-hinted 


at, the Spaniards have been induced to attempt pofleſ- | 


fing themſelves of the S. part of Braſil: whence con- 
tinual hoſtilities ariſe between their reſpective colonies, 
at the mouth of Rio de la Plata, the Portugueſe being 
in poſſeſſion of the N. ſhore of that river, and the Spa- 
niards of the 8. 


BRASLAW, one of the ſubordinate diſtricts belonging to | 


the palatinate of Wilno, in Lithuania Proper, in the 
great duchy of the former name. Its capital of the ſame 
name is a ſpacious place, and ſituated on a lake; and is 
the · ſeat alſo of a provincial diet. It lies 70 miles N. E. 
of Wilna, in lat. 56 deg. 20 min. N. long. 26 deg. 5 


min. E. 
BRASSA, or BRESSA, one of the Shetland iſles, belong- 
"ing to Scotland, formed by the ſtreight called Braſſa's- 
Sund, lying eaſt of the Mainland of Shetland, and about 
a mile oppoſite to Lerwic the capital; It is 5 miles long 


and 2 broad, with an excellent harbour or road of the 


ſame dimenſions, and has ſome arable land, and two 
churches in it. 
 BRASSINGTON-=-MOOR, a plain or heath, beginnin 

' little beyond Wirkſworth in Derbyſhire. From Braſ- 
fington to Buxton it is full 12 miles ; but not quite ſo 
much from Wirkſworth. Here is a high mountain, 
where the wonder-monging Peak people fay a giant was 
buried ; which they call the Giant's tomb : and this 


© 


place affords an habitation in the rock for a poor man | 


and his family. 5 

BRASSO. See CronsTADT in Tranſylvania. 

BRASSY, a ſmall place, with a bailiwic, belonging to 
the diftrit of Morvant, a ſubdiviſion of the govern- 
ment of Nivernois in France. 

BRASTEAD, a place in Kent, where a fair is held an- 
nually, on May 23, for horſes, bullocks, and all forts of 
commodities. The rectory of this name is in the gift 

of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 

BRADENBRUNN, or SZELES-KUT in the Hunga- 
rian, a fine, well-inhabited and walled town in the 
county of Oldenburg, or Sopron, a ſubdiviſion of the 
further circle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary, It 
belongs to the territories of Prince Eſterhazy. 

BRATTLEBV, a rectory of Lincolnſhire, in the gift of 
Baliol College, Oxon. 

-BRATTON-FLEMING, a rectory of Devonſhire, in 
the gift of Gonvil and Caius-College, Cambridge. Of 
the ſame name ſimply is a rectory in Somerſetſhire. 

BRATTOW, or BRATTON-CLOVELLY, a rec- 

- tory of Devonſhire, in the gift of the Biſhop of Exeter. 

BRATSBERG, one of the bailiwics belonging to the dio- 
ceſe of Aggerhuus, or Chriſtiana, in Norway. 

BRATSKOT, an Oftrog, or place ſurrounded with palli- 
ſades and earthen ramparts, in the circle of Ilimſkoi, a 
ſubdiviſion belonging to the province of Trkutzkaja, in 
Siberia, and Afiatic part of Ruſſia. It lies on the river 
Angara ; and contiguous to it are about fifty dwelling- 
houſes, and five werſts from it is the monaſtery of Spaſ- 
koi. In the neighbourhood live Tunguſi; and four 
werſts further is a.brandy-diſtillery, with fix ſtills or 
kettles. - 

BRAVA, the capital of an ariſtocratical republic of the 
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ſame name, in the country of Ajan, and the only one 
peraaps in Africa. It lies in lat. 1 deg. N. between two 


arms of the river Quilmanci, near the maritime coaſt, 


where is a pretty good harbour. It is a large walled 
city, with houſes in the Mooriſh taſte, and inhabited by 
merchants _— in gold, filver, ſilk-ſtuffs, &c. who 
pay the Portugueſe a ſmall annual tribute of about 2001, 
ſterling. The principal inhabitants are Mahometans, 
The body of the people chuſe from among the moſt 
ancient families, twelve Cheques, who manage all pub. 
lic matters. On the coaſt is a great deal of amber. 

ris, | 


BRAVAHUL, or BRAVAGHUL, a river of Cafreria 


BRAUGHING, in Hartfordſhire, 


in Africa, b of which the country of the N 
tots is bin beg the N. VW. R N 
was anciently, next t 
Verulam, the moſt conſiderable place in the — I 
liesa little E. of thenorthern road, and thought to be the 
Cæſaromagum of the Romans, twenty-eight miles from 
London, according to Antoninus. There are till the 
ruins of its former grandeur to be ſeen. It lies exactly ſix- 
teen miles from Durolitum (Cheſhunt), and twelve from 
Canonium (Littlebury-hill in Efſex). It gives name al- 
ſoto the deanery and hundred. The church is a hand- 
ſome building, and has a ring of five good bells. Near 
the church-yard is an old houſe, now inhabited by poor 
families, which was given with all ſarts of furniture for 
celebrating weddings: ſome of which were in being a 
few years ago. Here a fair is annually held on Whitſun- 
Monday, for toys. 


BRAUNAW, a town in the cirele of Bavaria in Ger- 


| BRA NSBERG, a pret 


many. It is fortified, and lies on the Inn. It held out 
againſt the Swedes in 1632, and was garriſoned by the 
late Emperor Charles VII. but taken by the Queen of 
— s troops in 1742. It is fituated twenty-ſix 
miles W. of Paſſaw, in lat. 48 deg. 20 min. N. long, 13 


deg. 15 min. E. 

large and trading-town 
of Ermeland, in Poliſh Pruffa It — on the Paſ- 
ſarge, which not far from hence falls into the Friſch- 
hat. It is divided into the Old and New Town, is a 
populous place, and under the Lubecker law. Its cele- 
brated college of Jeſuits was formerly a Franciſcan con- 
vent, and founded by the learned and famous Cardinal 
Hoſius Biſhop of Ermland, and therefore called Hoſianum. 
Here is alſo a nunnery. The cathedral has ſixteen 
prebends, with the ſame number of canons. It belongs 
to the Biſhop of Ermeland. It is a town of Regal 
Pruffia, ſays the Univerſal Gazetteer, on the Baltic, 
about fifty miles S. W. of Konigſberg, and ſubject to 
Pruſſia. Lat. 54 deg. 15 min. N. long. 20 deg. 5 min. E. 


BRAUNTON, a vicarage of Devonſhire, in the gift of 


the Dean of Exeter. 


BRAVO, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, ſituated in the 


Atlantic ocean, and oppoſite to Cape Verd in Africa. 
It belongs to Portugal. Lat. 14 deg. 10 min. N. long. 
25 deg. 22 min. W. 


BRAWIK, Bay of, in Eaſt-Gothland, Sweden. 


BRAXTED-MAGNA, a rectory of Eſſex, in the gift of 


— Petre; as Braxted-Parva is in that of Lord Arun- 
Cle 


BRAY, a very mountainous tract, as the word imports, 


belonging to Upper Normandy, in France. Its valleys 

are marſhy ; and hence it is called alſo The Dirty. The 

ſoil is not fit for grain; yet here are good paſtures, and 
reat quantities of fruit, 


BRAY, on the Seine, a town of Senonois, belonging to 


| B 


Upper Champagne, in France. It is a peerage-barony 3 
and here is a Chapter and Rs ſixteen miles N. of 
Sens. Lat. 48 deg. 25 min. N. long. 3 deg. 26 min. E. 


BRAY, a place in Berkſhire, commonly noted for its Vi- 
car, who was twice a Papiſt and twice a Proteſtant, in 


the reigns of King Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth: for which being taxed, 
he ſaid he always kept his principle, To live and die 
Vicar of Bray. The living, with Maydenhyth-chapel, 
is in the gift of the Biſhop of Oxford. 


BRAY, a port-town on St. George's Channel, belonging 


to the county of Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, in 
Ireland, ten miles S. of Dublin. Lat. 53 deg. 12 mis 
N. long. 6 deg. 16 min. W. 
RAZIL. See BRASIL. 

| BRAZ- 


1 


BRAY TON, a rectory W the archdeaconry of 

Vork, in the gift of the Archbiſhop of the latter name. 

BRAZ ZO, LABRAZA, or BRAC, an ifland in Vene- 
tian Dalmatia, and Hungarian Illyrium, in the king- 
dom of the former name: it is ſo called from a large 
village in it. The Venetian Count or Governor re- 
ſides at St. Peter's, which lies weſtward, near the har- 
bour of Milna. 

BREAME, or BREANE, a rectory of Somerſetſhire, in 
the gift of the Duke of Somerſet. 


BREANDING, a vicarage of Hampſhire, in the gift of | 


Trinity-college, Cambridge. 

BREBINCE, or BOURBINCE, a-river of Burgundy, 
in France, which iſſues out of Lake Longpendu. 

BRECHIN, a royal burgh in Angus, Scotland, was for- 
merly an Epiſcopal fee, comprehending part of Angus 
and Meats, and now the feat of a Pretbytery, in which 
eight pariſhes are included. This town, with Mon- 
troſe, Aberdeen, Aberbrothock, and Inverbervy, alter- 
nately ſends a member to the Britiſh parliament. It 
ftands on the river Southeſk, over which is a fine bridge 
of two arches; and has a good market for ſalmon and 
cattle. Near it, in 1010, the Danes were entirely de- 

| feated, and their General killed: the high tone over 
whoſe grave is ſtill called Camus-croſs, from his name, 
with antique letters and images upon it. 

On the S. ſide of the town is an old caſtle, which 
was gallantly defended by Sir Thomas Maule againſt 
King Edward I. of England, on the fite of which 
now ſtands a grand palace of the late Lord Panmure, 
forfeited in the rebellion of 1715; though his ſon, the 

eſent Lord, is an Iriſh Peer, a member of the Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons, and a General of his Majeſty's forces. 
Brechin gave title of Baron to this family. It lies fif- 
teen miles N. E. of Dundee, and forty- five of Edin- 


burgh. 
BRECKNOCK, or BRECON, the capital of the ſhire of 
the ſame name, in South Wales, It is a well-built place, 


governed by two bailiffs, who return one member to 
liament. It ſtands at the junction of the rivers 


ondhy and Uſk, and from the former called Aber- 


- hondhy. Here is a good ſtone-bridge : and the affizes | 


for the county are held at this town, Several Roman 
antiquities have been found in the neighbourhood. It 


is pretty well inhabited, has ſome ſhare in the  wool- | 


len-manufaQtures; with the ruins of a caſtle, and three 
churches, one of which is collegiate, Its weekly mar- 
kets, on Wedneſday and Saturday, are well-ſupplied 
with cattle, corn, and other . 9 Four annual 
fairs are held here, on May 4, July 5, September 18, 
and November 17, for leather, hops, cattle, and all ſorts 


of goods. It gave title of Earl to the Duke of Or- 
mond. It gives name to ar archdeaconry, which is in | 


the gift of the Biſhop of St. David; and the living 
of Brecon-is a vicarage. It lies 25 miles N. W. of 
Monmouth, and 120 of London. | 
Not far from hence is Brecknock-mere, an inland- 
lake, between two and three miles over, which greatly 
abounds with fiſh ; where formerly ſtood a city that was 
ſwallowed up, it is ſaid, by an — — 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE, one of the counties of South 
Wales. It is merely inland, and jocularly, though not 
very improperly, called by the Engliſh Breal-necl- ire, 
ing extremely mountainous, except towards Radnor- 
ire, where it is ſomething more low and level. It 
is bounded by the laſt-mentioned county on the N. from 
which it is divided by the Wye; by Herefordfhire on the 
. Monmouthſhire on the S. E. by Glamorganſhire on 
the S. and S. W. and by Carmarthenſhire, . with part of 
Cardiganſhire, on the W. It is well-watered by the 
Wye, the Vrvon, and the Uſk; all which, with their ri- 
vulets, are well - ſtored with fiſh. | 
Its valleys produce plenty of corn, and from their 
mountains come great herds of cattle to England. 
The air here is mild; only that on the hills is ſharp, 
yet ſalubrious. Beſides black cattle, this county pro- 
Auces goats, ſome veniſon, and ſtore of ' fowl. It con- 
tains 620, ooo acres, 61 pariſhes, 4 market- towns, with 
5300 inhabitants. It ſends a member to parliament 
or the county, and lies in the dioceſe of St. David's. 
| — the capital of Dutch Brabant, in the Nether- 
0 


K 


tiful city, with four ſpacious market- places, and ple 
| of le ha freſh water fiſh, its river falling info — 
Roovert, by which it communicates with the ſea. 

The great church, now in the hands of the Proteſ- 
tants, has ſeveral very fine monuments, and a handſome 
ſpire 362 feet high; beſides two other churches, the 
one for the Dutch, and the other for the French Pro- 
teſtants. The Roman Catholics, though more nume- 
rous, are allowed only three chapels ; but no paſtoral 
functions can be performed by their prieſts, without 
leave from the Baron of Breda, or his deputy. The 
Lutherans have alſo a church here. The town-houſe is 


very large. They have an old caſte, and alſo a fine 
new one, built by King William III. 


the States and the Spaniards, who took and retook it 
alternately ; but the former, fince 1637, have been in 
poſſeſſion of it. n | 

It is a fortified place, and has a Dutch garriſon ; 
but the property and civil government of the town and 
barony belong of right to the Prince of Orange. Here 


land ; and from Breda his famous detlaration was dated. 
Between him, Lewis XIV. of France, and the States- 
General, a peace was concluded here in 1669. It lies 
twenty-ſix miles S. E. of Rotterdam, in lat: 51 deg. 40 
min. N. long. 4 deg. 40 min. E. | | 

BREDA, Barony of, is bounded on the N. by the pro- 
vince of Holland; on the W. by the hey or manor 
of Boiſteduc; on the S. by that of Hoogſtraten and 
Ryen; and on the E. by the marquiſate of Bergen-op- 
Zoom and Princelund. It was anciently more exten- 
five ; but contains now, beſides the capital of the fame 
name above-mentioned, only feventeen villages or ma- 
nors. The States-General-levy the fame duties here 
as they do in the cities and territories of the republic : 
though the Lord of Breda has very conſiderable preto- 
gatives, and is poſſeſſed of ſeveral eftates, &. 

BREDE, a place in Suſſex, where a fair is annually held 
on Eafter- Tueſday, for cattle and —.— -wares. 

BREDENBERG, or BREITENBERG, one of the 
faireſt ſmall towns belonging to the King of Denmark, 
in Stormar, a ſubdiviſion of Holfeein, in Germany. In 
the civil wars it made a ſtout reſiſtance againft Count 
Wallenſtein, who took it by ftorm, put all the 

arriſon to the ſword. Its lies eleven miles N. E. of 
luckſtadt. 


of the Biſhop of Worceſter. | 
BREDSTADT, a county of Slefwic, in Denmark; for- 
; merly called Nor geſburde, is about eight Engliſh miles 
long, and the ſame in breadth, being full of marſh-lands. 
It is ſubject to the bailiff or amtman of Flenſburg. Here 
is an ceconomy-college, and a court for regulating all 
accidents by fire. In civil and eccleſiaſtical matters it is 
under the conſiſtory of Flenſburg. | | 
Of the ſame name is an old market-borough belong- 
ing to it, which is well-built and populous, reſemblin 
is. ſil town. To the'S. W. of this place a large — 
of land was drained in 1742 by Count des Mercieres, 
and called Sophia Magdalen-koeg. 
BREED, a place in Suſſex, famous for its iron-wares. 
BREEDING, a well-known harbour of Bradſberg fief, 
in the dioceſe of Chriſtiana, in Norway, and much re- 
. © ſorted to. 
BREEVORT, or BREDEVORT, a town of Zutphen, 
belonging to Guelderland, one of the United Provinces. 
It lies on a ſmall river, near the confines of the biſhop- 
ric of Munſter. It is five miles from Groll, to the 8. 
and fortified, being encompaſſed beſides with marſhes, 
ſo as to be inacceſſible but by one narrow path. Prince 
Maurice taking it in 1597, by ſtorm, his ſoldiers found 
therein a very rich booty ; and having loſt ſeveral men 
before it, he could hardly refrain his enraged ſoldiers 
from committing great cruelties, uſual on the like 
; occaſions. 53 
BREEWO Ob, a pretty market-town of Staffordſhire, 
lying S. W. of Stafford. Here an annual fair is kept, 
on 8. ember 19, for horſes and cattle. 
BREGANCON, a pretty caſtle on an iſland belonging 
to the provincial bailiwic of Hieres, and Lower Pro- 


N xE 5 on the river Merk, is a large and beau- | vence, in the government of the latter name, in France. 


4E BREGANZA, 


—_— 


This city ſuffered very much during the wars between 


King Charles II. reſided, when invited over to Eng- 


BREDICOTE, a rectory of Worceſterſhire, in the gift 
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BREGANZ A, a place belonging to Il Vicentino, one of 


the provinces of the Venetian dominions, in Upper 
Italy; in the neighbourhood of which a ſweet wine is 
produced, that is great! admired. 

BREGENTZ. or BERGENTS, Antoninus's * 
a town of Suabia, in Germany; but annexed to Tirol. 
It lies at the E. extremity of the lake of Conſtance, 
hence called Lacus Brigantinus; once a famous city, 
but now much declined, It is fituated fix miles S. of 
Lindau, and ſubje& to Auſtria, in lat. 47 deg. 30 min. 
N. long. 4 deg. 40 min. E, 

It is the capital of a county of the ſame name, 
bounded on the N. by the territory of Wangen ; on 
the E. by the biſhopric of Augſburg and county of 
Tirol; on the S. by the counties of Pludentz and 
Montfort; and on the W. by the Rhine and lake of 
Conſtance. It is mountainous, particularly on the E. 
fide. | 

BREIDE, a narrow paſs of Gulbranſdalen, and dioceſe 
of Chriſtiana, in Sweden, famous for the defeat of a 
body of Scots, in 1612, under Saintclair their comman- 


der, who wanted to join the Swedes, but were beaten | 


by ſome peaſants, who had haſtily aſſembled themſelves 
here. In this place a monument has been erected, with 


an inſcription on it. 


- BREISACH, or BRISAC, New, a conſiderable fortreſs 


built by the French in the county of FN and in 

_ the Wirtemburg territories, befonging to the Sundgaw, 
in the government of Alſace. It ſtands cloſe by the W. 

- ſhore of the Rhine, and oppoſite to Old Briſac; which 

latter is in Suabia, thirty miles S. of Straſburg, and 
ſubject to the houſe of Auftria, in lat. 48 deg. 10 min. N. 
long. 7 deg. 15 min. E. 

— Briſac is a regular octangle, and ſo exactly con- 
ſtructed in the inſide, that from the large market- place 
one may ſee its four gates. Lewis XIV. built it after 
the peace of Ryſwic. Juſt by is Fort Mortier, upon a 
branch of the above-mentioned river, beſides Jacob- 
Schanze or Fort James, not far off. . 

BREMEN, Duchy of, in Lower Saxony, in Germany. It 
borders on the Elbe, which ſeparates it from Holſtein 
to the N. E. on the Weſer, which parts it from Weſt- 

ia to the S. on the German ocean on the W. and 
nenburg on the S. E. Its dimenſions are variouſly 
given. e Preſent State of Germany makes it ſixty 
miles in length, and forty in breadth, including Ver- 
dun. 
Hubner divides it into twelve diſtricts : and others into 
five; 1. The land of Bremen Proper, which lies ſome 
miles round the city of its name: 2. W urſterland, along 
the coaſt from the Weſer to the mouth of the Elbe: 
3. Hadeland, the N. part of the duchy, at the mouth of 
© the Elbe, whoſe inhabitants are ſo fond of gay cloaths, 
that it is proverbially ſaid, There are no peaſants in 
« Hadeland ;” one part belongs to Hamburgh, and the 
- other to Saxelawenburg : 4. Kedingerland ; in which is 


- ſituated, 5. Altland, a fruitful of about fourteen | 


miles in length. | | 
Between Bremen and Stade, the country is either a 
' barren ſand, or moraſs ; but towards the rivers are plea- 
ſant fields, meadows, and orchards. The inhabitants were 
formerly valiant, and are ftill reckoned as good ſol- 
- diers as any in Germany: and the W urſtlanders in par- 
ticular will fight and toap with the beſt, The ſitua- 
tion of the country between two ſuch navigable rivers, 


has given the minds-of the people in general a turn to 


trade. 
This country was long ſubject to its Archbiſhop, 
till, by the CHE: of Welfhal, his dioceſe being [A 
cularized, was converted into a duchy, and given to 
© the Swedes, in lieu of other places taken by them during 
the civil war in Germany, and for reſtoring its peace. 
They continued maſters of it till 1712, when this 
country and Verdun were conquered by the King of 
Denmark; who ſoon after mortgaged it to the late 
Elector of Hanover, King George I. of Great Britain; 
who, in the year 1715, had 250,000 1. granted him 
parliament, for enabling him to make a purchaſe 
of it. 3 
In 1720 Sweden conſented in form to the diſmember- 
ing of this duchy from her domigions, and confumed 


BRE 


BREMIS, a v 


BREE: 
it to the houſe of Hanover. The common dialed h 
is a ſort of Lower Saxon; neither Low nor Hi ins 
but the root of both: yet eyery one underſtands the 
latter. The rivers Tech, Humme, and Hamma joi 
together, and fall into the Weſer; as do the | ny 
Lun, Stotel, &c. The Eſſa, Schwingel, and Of.” 
1 Bnioens into the Elbe. , 
N, an Imperial city in the above duchy of its 
own name, and its capital, is ſituated on a plain on 
both ſides of the river Weſer, over which it has a 
* 1 Only a ſmall quarter of the town, in which 
ſtands the cathedral, is ſubject to the Elector of 
Hanover the reſt, with its territories, is free, and un- 
der its own laws and magiſtrates, choſen out of the 
citizens, who profeſs Calviniſm, which is the eſtabliſhed 
religion ; and they have five churches for the citizens of 
that perſuaſion. 'The number of inhabitants is com. 
puted at 30,000. The greateſt part of the ſtreets are 
narrow: the ſhops are well-ſtocked with merchandize: 
and they have many houſes of good appearance. They 
have a town-houſe, an exchange, and water-works 
mo from Ln _ . 

n the market- place is the figure of a man in a 
called Rowland, or Royland, ak the name ea Ge- 
neral, by whom, ſay they, this was made a free city 
mou _ CN 2 to keep up a ſenſe of free. 

om; though under the burleſque form © 
wa 2 feet high. Tons 

ut nothing is ſo remarkable in this place as t 
thedral, where worſhip is performed —— the — 
manner. It is a Gothic building; and under it is 2 
vault, in which are the bodies of ſeveral perſons, firſt 
diſcovered about forty years fince. Theſe lie in it as 
one common grave; their ſkins look black and parched, 


but their features are diſtinguiſhable; they are ex- 


tremely light, but the coheſion of the parts entire. 
Bremen, ſtanding on the Weſer, but twelve German 
miles from the ſea, would be as advantageouſly ſituated 
for trade as 3 but the ſhips of burthen cannot 
come within two miles of the town, as there is often 
not above four feet water. This deficiency is ſupplied 
by boats, and does not hinder their building large fly- 
boats at the town. Notwithſtanding the neighbour- 
hood of Hamburg, the trade is here conſiderable. They 
import a great quantity of ſugar from France : of the 


Engliſh they take tobacco, and other Weſt India com- 


modities, and alſo ſome of their manufactures. 

This city trades with Hanover, Saxony, Bohemia, 
&c. from which they receive corn, linen, timber, and 
minerals. They have freſh fiſh in plenty in ſome ſea- 
2 5 and _ cf to * leather extremely well. It 
ies ſeventy miles N. W. of Zell, in lat. . 
min. N. g's , 8 deg. 23 min. 3 | hy" Oe 


BREMERFURD, or BREME-VERDEN, a walled- 


town of Bremen, in Lower Saxony, Germany. It 
has a good caſtle, and a palace — the river Ole, 
which runs into the Elbe. It lies fifteen miles S. of 
Stade, and twenty-ſeven N. of Bremen. | Its principal 
trade conſiſts in paſſengers to and from theſe two laſt- 
mentioned towns, It has been twice taken ; but re- 
ſtored each time, At this place the duchy-chancery is 
kept. It lies in lat. 53 deg. 48 min. N. long, 8 deg. 


| min. E. 
BREMETOMACE, a famous ſtation of Antoninus, 


in Lancaſhire; on the ſite of which ſtands Over- 
borough, a ſeat of Mr. Fenwick's, and at a little diſ- 
tance from the public road. The military way may 
{till be traced from Coccium or Ribcheſter to it. Here 
is a fine park, with gardens. 


BREMGARTEN, a borough of the free provinces, 2 


ſubdiviſion of Baden, in Switzerland. It belongs to 
the eight old cantons, who chuſe their chief magiſtrate; 
but in capital cauſes. it is ſubject to Zurich. It is en- 
compaſſed on three ſides by the river Ruſs, over which 
is a good wooden bridge. It conſiſts of the Upper and 


Lower town: has a conſiderable trade, particularly in 


per. It is age Catholic, and lies in the road to 


Lucerne, twelve miles W. of Zurich, Lat. 47 deg: 26 


min, N, long, 8 deg. 22 min. E. 
illage of the Valeſians, in alliance with the 


f | Swiſs cantons. ſtands at the confluence of the ay” 


. 


» kt Bi: : 


and Borni. Here is a church and a monaſtery hewn 
out of a rock, but deſerted ſince the ſixteenth century. 
It lies oppoſite to Sion. 7 25 

BREMSNA\S, a place in the dioceſe of Drontheim, in 
Norway, where a remarkable glaſs or goblet (Buſching 
calls it a beaker) of caſt cryſtal, and ſurrounded with a 
gold rim, was found in 1672, full of aſhes. This urn is 

_ preſerved in the royal muſeum at Copenhagen. 

BRENBURG. See BERNBURG i 

BRENDOLA, the ſeat of a vicariate, in the Vicentino, 
a province belonging to the republic of Venice, in Up- 
per Italy. To it belong eleven villages. 

BEENNE, a damp and marſhy tract belonging to the go- 
vernment of Touraine, in France. See BRAINE. 

BRENNER, Mount, the higheſt part of the Alps; at 
the foot of which ftands the city of Brixen, in Auſtria. 
Though for nine months covered with ſnow, it is in- 
habited to the very top, and produces corn and graſs in 
abundance. The paſlage of this mountain is very dif- 

cult. 

BRENO, the capital of the valley of Camonica, belong- 
ing to the Breſciano, a territory of the Venetian domi- 
nions, in Upper Italy. It lies near Oglio, where is a 

eſtaria. 

BRENT, a market-town of Devonſhire, 27 miles 8. W. 
of Exeter, and 198 of London. 5 ; 
BRENTE, a river rifing in the biſhopric of Trent, in 
Auſtria, runs S. E. through the Venetian territories in 

Italy, and falls into the Adriatic, oppoſite to Venice. 

BRENTFORD, a market-town with a ford, on the 

river Brent, in Middleſex, where it falls into the 

Thames. It is divided into the Old and New; the 

former to the E. and the latter to the W. where is the 

market-houſe and the church; which laſt is a chapelry 
to the town of Ealing. This place being a great 
thoroughfare to the W. and about ten miles in the 
ſame FreQion from London, and near the Thames, 
has a conſiderable trade, particularly in corn, both by 
land and water carriage. Here are two charity-ſchools. 


On the N. fide of it is an airy place called the Butts, 


with ſeveral ſeats on it, where the poll is always taken 
for Knights of the ſhire. And on the W. fide near 
the Thames, is Sion-houſe, a ſeat of the Duke of So- 
merſet, built on the ſite where formerly ſtood the 
church belonging to a nunnery in Henry V.'s time. 
A little to the N. W. of Brentford lies Ofterley-houſe, 
built by Sir Thomas Greſham, founder of the — 
Exchange in London, with a fine park, now the ſeat 
of Mr. Child the Banker. Its weekly market is on 
Tueſday, and its annual fair on July 7, for horſes and 
horned cattle, / | 
BRENT-KNOWLE, a riſing ground in the flat country 
of Somerſetſhire, midway between Bridgewater and Ux- 
bridge. It commands a very wide proſpect all round. 
The low part between Bridgewater and -Briſto] ſuffered 
preatly by a dreadful inundation of the ſea, occaſioned 
y the ſtorm of 1703; at which time a ſhip was dri- 
ven ſeveral hundred yards beyond the uſual high-water 
mark here, and left on the land. | 
BRENTWOOD, or BURNTWOOD, a large tho- 
roughfare and market town of Eſſex. It ſtands on a 
hill, and is principally maintained by the number of 
carriers and paſſengers continually going this way to 
London, with droves of cattle, proviſions, and manu- 
factures. On Purſtow wood-common, in the neigh- 
| bourhood, are frequent horſe-races. The town Ties 
ſeventeen miles E. of London. Its weekly market is on 
Thurſday ; and annual fairs on May 17, 18, 19, and 
September 12, 13, 14, 15, for horſes, cattle, and 


hogs. ele, 
BRESCAR, by Arabic authors Berſac, and Ptolemy's 


Campi Germani, an ancient Roman city of Sargel, in 


Africa, full of old monuments and ſtructures. It is 


walled, and very populous, the inhabitants ſtout, and 
moſtly employed in the weaving buſineſs. The neigh - 
uring territory abounds with corn, flax, linen, and 
2 excellent figs exported into all parts 

of Barbary. | — 
BRESC IA,“ or BRIXIA, a fortified city of Breſciano, one 
of the Venetian territories, in Upper Italy. It ſtands 
on the river Garza, which runs through it, and its walls 


are watered by the Mela on the W. and Navilio on the | 


B R E 


E. It has a ftrong caſtle upon a hill. Beſides the ca- 


thedral, here are nineteen pariſh-churches, forty-five 
convents and foundations, with a general hoſpital. Its 
Biſhop is under the Metropolitan of Milan, and has 
the titles of Duke, Marquis, and Count; with con- 
ſiderable revenues. The cathedral is a beautiful new 
ſtructure ; to which its famous Biſhop, Cardinal Qui- 
rini, contributed very largely, and gave the town a li- 
brary, two marble buſts of whom the magiſtrates erec- 
ted in 1750; the one in this church, and the other at 
the entrance into the library. Among the curious re- 
lics in the former, is an Oriofamma, as it is called, or a 
ſky-blue croſs, ſaid to be that which appeared in the 
air to Conſtantine the Great. The number of its in- 
habitants is nearly 50,000, and the gentry here live 


_— 5 
his city drives a conſiderable traffie, particularly in 
fire-arms, ſwords, knives, cutlery, and other iron wares, 
all in great eſtimation. They make alſo fine linen 
' cloths, and deal in many other kinds of merchandiſe. 
Not only the men, but the very women, go about the 
ſtreets and fit in the ſhops, as in England and France. 
It lies thirty miles N. of Cremona, in lat. 45 deg. 27 
min. N. long. 10 deg. 39 min. E. 
BRESCIANO, or BRESSANO, territory of, in Latin 
Ager Brixianus, a province belonging to the republic of 
enice, in Upper Italy. It is — on the E. by 
the Lago di — on the W. it incloſes the Lago 
d'Iſeo (Lacus Sabinus), on the S. the little lake Idro, 
and has the Bergamaſco on the W. Befides the two 
lakes juſt- mentioned, it is watered by the river Oglio, 
which falls into the lake Iſeo. Its other rivers are Me- 
la, Garza, Noviglio, and Chieſe; the three firſt of 
which unite a little above Breſcia, and a little below 
they divide themſelves into ſeveral branches. Hence 
the whole territory, being interſected by ſo many ſtreams, 
is moſtly divided into valleys, as Val nica, Trom- 
pia, Sabbia, and Salo. 
The territery of Breſcia is a part of Lombardy, for 
the moſt part, indeed, mountainous, yet abounding in 


wine, oil, wheat, and other grain. It has alſo iron, 
copper, ſilver, gold, alum, and marble of different co- | 


lours, | 

BRESCOW, a fort in the dioceſe of Agde, belonging to 
Lower Languedoc, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. It ſtands on a rock in the ſea, near 


_ mouth of the river Craut, and the promontory of 
Agde. 7 | | 


BRESLAW, duchy of, a fruitful country in the middle of 


Silefia, and on both fides the Oder. It is bounded on 


the N. by the duchies of Wolaw and Oels, and barony, 


of Wartenberg, on the E. by the duchy of Brieg, on 
the S. by part of the laſt-mentioned duchy and that of 
Schweidnitz, and on the W. by part of Schweidnitz 
and the duchy of Lignitz. It was ſubject to the 


| houſe of Auſtria before its ceſſion to the King of 


Pruffia. 


BRESLAW, the capital of the duchy laſt-mentioned, 
and of all Sileſia. Ie lies on the Oder, at its confluence 
with the Olaw and two other rivers. Here, in 1742, 
the ceſſion above-mentioned was made to the King 
of Pruſſia, having firſt ſurpriſed it and all Silefia in 1741, 
which was confirmed to him by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle in 1748. This is a large, rich, and ſtrong 
city, with the fee of a Biſhop fuffragan to the Metro- 
politan of Guefna, in Poland; and an univerſity in the 
hands of the Jeſuits ſolely. It was refounded in 1702 
by the Emperor Leopold, and called the Leopoldine 
academy, It is a fort of republic, governed by its own 
Lutheran —_— very populous, and much fre- 
quented by Hungarian, Bohemian, Poliſh, and other 
merchants; has — ſquares, ſtately churches, con- 


vents, and other fine ſtructures. The ſtreets are 


ſtraight and wide, the houſes being generally well- built; 
the citizens are moſtly Proteſtants, and had their liber- 
ties ratified by the treaty of Munſter, Here the Oder 
is about 300 paces wide, and runs with great rapidity 
under its bridge. The town-houfe is a ſtately building, 
with a fine clock in a very high tower, from which the 
hour is declared with the ſound of trumpet and other 
inſtruments in concert. The ſquare in which it ſtands 
is near a mile round, where are three grand ware-houſes 
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on ohe fide, like market-halls, full of ſhops for all kinds 
of tnerchandiſe, and on the other fide the houſes of the 
merchants to which they belong. Thoſe with battle- 
ments next the ſtreets look like ſo many caſtles : but 
the ſalt-market, with regard to magnificent buildings, 
is the fineſt ſquare in Breſlaw. 

On the other ſide of the Oder is the ſuburb of St. 
John, to which are two bridges. 


Tho” the Lutherans are moſt predominant here, and | 


have the fineſt churches in their hands ; yet the Catho- 
lics- have their churches alſo, and enjoy the protection 
of its preſent ſovereign. 

The Olaw, after filling the town ditches, waters a 
large meadow, which after rain looks like a lake, and 

by means of ſluices can be eaſily laid all under water. 
| . hence to Berlin the country is very even and well- 

peopled. It lies 120 miles N. E. of Prague. Lat. 51 
deg· 20 min. N. long. 16 deg. 56 min. E. See BRAS- 
LAW, a town of Lithuania, in Poland. 
RRESLE, La, a town of Lyonnais, a ſubdiviſion of the 


government of the latter name, in France, It is ſitua- 


ted between the mountains, on the river Tardive, and 
ſuffered greatly by an inundation in the year 1715. 
BRESSE, 
gundy, in France. It is bounded on the N. by yr, omg 
on the N. E. by Franche Comte, on the E. by Savoy, 
on the S. by Vennois, and on the W. it has the prin- 
ipality of Dombes and the Soane, which divide it from 
connois. It takes its name from a foreſt called 


Brexia, and had been long in the hands of the Dukes | 
of Savoy, under the title of a county, till, by the treaty 


of Lyons in 1601, they ceded. it to France, for the 
marquiſate of Saluzzo. It has its particular ſtates, who 
meet here every three years, .in order to deliberate on 
the affairs of their own diſtrict, and afterwards ſend de- 
puties to the aſſembly of the ftates of Burgundy. Its 
capital is Bourg. 1 1 $4 £ 
BRESSVIRE, a town of Poitou, in France, according 
to. ſome authors; but neither Buſching nor our 
maps have it. It lies thirty-five miles N. V. of Poi- 
tiers. Lat. 46 deg. 50 min. N. long. 30 min. W. 
BREST, in Latin Tele, formerly Ggocribule; a famous 
ſea- port town in the government of Britany, in France. 
It is fituated at the N. ſide of a large commodious bay 
or harbour, opening to the Atlantic ocean, in the mo 
extreme weſtern part of that kingdom. It is a ſmall 
but ſtrong place, and the ſtreets are narrow. It is de- 
fended by a caſtle upon a rock, which is very ſteep to- 


wards the ſea, and on the land- ſide ſurrounded with a 


broad ditch, a tower, and ſome other works. ; 

The harbour, lying between the town. and. ſuburb of 
Recouvrance, has a narrow entrance called the Goulet, 
which is extremely difficult by reaſon of certain rocks 
covered at high-water, known by the names of Minons, 
Filets, and Mingant. This port, therefore, is one of 
the French King's capital ſtations for his ſhips, and the 
beſt and ſecureſt retreat for the royal navy in all the 
kingdom; where os reateſt number of them, as at 
Toulon the ſhips 4 burthers, winter. and are fit- 


ted out. ee no. 2-4 | 

At. Breſt are ar hy ſorts of naval ſtores and 
proviſions, to furniſh, they ſay, ſeventy men of war; 
and ſhips of eighty and ninety guns are built here, 
which renders this a, populous and rich place. In the 
caſtle is always kept a ſtrong garriſon, which is com- 
manded by ſtaff offcers. Here is alſo an arſenal, an 
admiralty, and a provincial bailiwic. It has two pariſh- 
churches, a ſeminary of Jeſuits, and a convent : here is 
likewiſe an academy for the marine. 
A ſquadron of twenty-one ſhips from Breſt, under 
the command of M. Conflans, taking advantage of Sir 
Edward Hawke's abſence, who was driven 
out of the Bay of Biſcay, ventured to come out of this 
harbour : but being ſoon after attacked by that gallant 
Engliſh. Admiral, on November 20, 1759, off the S. 
= of Belle-ifle, he took one capital 12 ſunk two 
with all their men, and burnt two more; among 
the latter was the Soleil Royale, Conflans' own ſhip, 
who himſelf. gat away, or was drowned in the 
attempt: eight more of the enemy's ſhips having ſtood 
off to ſea, the Engliſh Admiral ſent a proper ſqua- 


a, a ſubdiviſion of the government of Bur-. 


| 


y ſtorm | 


; bailiwic of Dachſtein divides itſelf into two branches ; 
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dron after them; and eight -more of the French 
ſhips, after throwing all their guns over-board, run 
up a river called Villaine, in Brittany, and near Belle- 
iſle ; and, by too eager a purſuit in-ſthore, we loſt two 
of our ſhips, but ſaved the men. 

This memorable victory, with that of the brave 
Admiral Boſcawen a few weeks before over De la 
Clue, and both with inconſiderable loſs on our fide 
added to Prince Ferdinand's defeating the French, with 
a handful of men, in the plains of Minden, on the 1& 
of Augek laſt, are ſuch inſtances of Britiſh valour, and 
in ſo ſhort a period, as the annals of no age can paral- 
lel; and, at the ſame time, abundant proofs of the 
debility of the French courage, and a * degeneracy i 
notwithſtanding their inſolent pretence to give law to 
the reſt of r 

In 1694 the Engliſh attempted to take the town of 
Breſt; but the deſign unhappily perſpiring, the avenues 
to the place were ſo ſtrongly defended by a numerous 
train of artillery, and a ſuperior army to that of the in- 
vaders, that General Talmaſh, who commanded the 
Engliſh, was mortally wounded in making the deſcent, 
and the forces obliged to re-imbark with Joſs. It lies 
about 50 miles N. W. of Belle-iſle, 150 in the ſame 

direction from Nantz, and 300 W. of Paris, in lat. 48 
deg. 25 min. N. long. 4 deg. 30 min. W. 
BRETCHENM, in Poliſh Greta 
„ in Poliſh Grathan, a town and caftle o 
. Culmerland, in Poliſh Pruſſia. It lies on the Deb. 
nitz, and was built in the year 1254. 

BRETEUIL, a town and viſcounty of Upper Normand Y 
in the government of the latter name, in France. f 
is ſituated on the river Iton, and is the ſeat of a foreſt- 
bailiwic, thirty-five miles S. of Rouen, in lat. 48 deg, 
50 min. N. long. 1 deg. 5 min. E. 

BRETON, Cape, an iſland of North America, ſituated 
in the Atlantic ocean, and ſeparated from Acadia or 
Nova Scotia by the narrow ftreight of Canſo. This 
iſland properly belongs to the diviton of Acadia, and is 
the. only part of it which. France bas not ceded to 

Great Britain by treaty; It is about 140 miles long, 

and upwards of 50 broad. It lies between lat. 45 and 

48 deg. N. and between long. 61 and 62 deg. W. 

It is a ſmall ſettlement, but perhaps not the leaſt con- 

ſiderable that belonged to France. It is full of moun- 
tains and lakes, being interſected by a vt many creeks 
and bays, almoſt meeting each other on every fide. It 
ſeems in general, both for the coaſt and inland, very 
much to reſemble thoſe of the moſt northern countries, 
as Scotland, Iceland, Denmark, and Sweden. Tho 
it be covered with ſnow in winter, and ſubje& to great 
fogs even in ſummer, yet the foil, ſome ſay, is ſuffi- 
ciently fruitful in certain parts; others affirm, that be- 
ing exceſſively cold, it hardly produces any corn or 
graſs: which is the moſt likely of the two. It how- 
ever yields vaſt quantities of timber in every part for all 

uſes. In the earth are coals; and on its ſhores is one 
of the moſt valuable fiſheries in the world. The only 
town in this iſland-is Louiſburg. See Louissunx e. 

The poſſeſſors of Cape Breton command the naviga- 
tion to Canada, by the river St. Lawrence. The Eng- 
lin took: it from the French in 1745; . but. reſtored it 
to. them by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
They again took it in 1759, and are ſtill in poſſeffion 

a= and Louiſburg. $21 

BRET'TEN, a town belonging to the palatinate of the 
Rhine, and on the frontiers of Wirtemberg, in Ger- 
many. It is the capital of its bailiwie, and is the birth- 
place of the famous divine Melanethon, who compoſed 
the Augſburg Confeſſion. It lies ten miles L. of 
Philipſburg, and eighteen S. of Heidelberg. Some 
place it in Creigow. | 

BREVORDT, a town of Guelderland, one of the Seven 
United Provinces, in the Netherlands. It lies _ 
four miles 8. E. of Zutphen, in lat. 52 deg. 5 min. 
long. 6 deg. 35 min. E. 

BREUSCH, in Latin Bruſcha, a very conſiderable river 
of Lower Alſace, in the government of the latter name, 
now a province belonging to France. It riſes in the 
Waſgaw mountains, in the county of Salm, and in the 


one 
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bhe of which receives the river Moſly, and runs above 
\ Straſburg into the Ill, through the canal made by Lewis 
XIV. which is four French leagues in length, twenty- 
four feet in breadth, and eight in depth; ſo that all 
timber materials for building may be carried upon it: 
but the other runs through Straſburg, and below this city 
mingles its waters with the Ill. Into the Brench fail 
| the rivers Sauvel, Moſſig, Haſel, &c. 
BREWERSHAVEN, a — harbour at the north ex- 
tremity of the iſle of Chiloe, lying off the coaſt of 
Chili, in South America, which the Dutch entered 
with a ſquadron and land forces, in the year 1642, with 
a view of making ſettlements at Baldivia and other parts 
of Chili. But they were driven out from hence by the 
Spaniards, in conjunction with the natives. It lies in 
lat. 42 deg. 5 min. S. long. 82 deg. 10 min. W. 
BREWOOD, a ſmall but pretty place in the W. part of 
* Staffordſhire, in Cudleſton hundred, and under the ju- 
'  riſditionof the Biſhop of Litchfield, who had anciently 
a palace in this place. Here a fair is annually kept on 
September 19, for horſes and cattle. ; ; 
BREY, a town belonging to the principality of Liege, in 
Germany. It lies eleven miles W. of Maeſyc, and 
ſixteen N. of Maeſtricht, and is _— to the Biſhop of 
Liege. Lat. 51 deg. 15 min, N. long. 5 deg. 40 


min, E. | 

BREYDA-FIARDAR-DALER, a diftrit in the weſt- 
ern quarter of. Iceland, in Norway, ſo called from the 
bay Breydafiordur. It is the molt pleaſant, if not the 
— pleaſant part in all this iſland. Between the 

mountains which run parallel are green and delightful 
valleys, watered by frequent ſmall ſtreams: and in the 
bay are ſeveral iſles. | 

BREZAN, a well-inhabited town of Red Ruſſia, in 
Little Poland: Where is a ftrong caſtle. At this place 
the Poles were encamped in 1698, 

BREZOWA, a very populous town in Vihely diſtri, 

and county of Neutra, in the hither circle of the Da- 
nube, in Lower Hungary. The inhabitants follow 

huſbandry and handicraft-trades. 

BREZESC, or BREZESTI, oddly ſpelt by the Poles 
Brzeſc, in Latin Palatinatus Breſlienſis, a palatinate of 

- Cujavia, which is a ſubdiviſion of Great Poland. It 
includes Kruſzwica and Kowal. It is very fertile in all 
ſorts of grain, of which it exports vaſt quantities to 
Dantzic. 

Of the ſame name with the palatinate is a town ſur- 
rounded with a wall, rampart and ditch. It is ſituated 
in a, marſhy country; fixteen miles W of the Weiſſel, 
and thirty S. W. of Thorn. Herein is a caſtellain, 
foreſt, and provincial court. 


BREZESKI, or BRZESKI, a territory belonging to Li- 


thuanian Ruſſia, in Lithuania Proper, in Polan 
In it is a middling and fortified town of the ſame 
name, or Brzeſc ; it has a caſtle upon a rock, on the 
river Bug, in a marſhy ſituation, ithout the town 
is a royal palace and garden. | 
The famous Jewiſh ſyn e here is reſorted to by 


thoſe of this nation from all parts of Europe, both on 


account of ſtudying, and for the ſake of preferment. 
Here is alſo a g 88 i 
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ancient town, and the ſeat of an election. It has 

a ſtrong caſtle on a ſteep rock, at the foot of which the 
place lies. _ Juſt by the little rivers Dure and Ance 
unite their waters, and ſo form the Durance. It is 


ſituated forty-five miles S. E. of Grenoble. Lat. 44 | 


Ty min. N. long. 6 deg. 20 min. E. 1 

RI CONNOIS, a Fabi ion of the Lower Delphi- 
nate, in the government of Dauphiny, in France. It 
lies to the E. of Graiſivaudan, and W. of Piemont, be- 
ing part of the Alpes Cottiæ, and entirely among theſe 
mountains. | 


Through this country goes one of the principal roads | 


out of France into Italy. The inhabitants long main- 
tained their freedom; 2 at length they ſubmitted to 
the Dauphins of Viennois, upon very advantageous 
33 that they ſhould: be preſerved in the 
© 30. 0 a h 


reek Biſhop and a provincial diet. See | 


BRIANCON, in Latin Brigantis, the capital of Briangon- | 
nols, a ſubdiviſion of the Lower Delphinate, -in the | 

| 2— of Dauphiny, in France It is a ſmall, 
ut 


J 
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ſame ſtate in which they had been timè out of mind. 
All that part of Briangonnois on the E. of the Alps, to- 
wards Piemont, and in the dioceſe of Turin and Saluc- 
ces, was yielded by Lewis XIV. of France, in conſe- 
quence of the treaty. of Utrecht, to the Duke of Savoy, 
who gave up to the French in exchange all that be- 
longed to him on the W. of the Alps, and in the dio- 
ceſe of Ambrun, 


BRIARE, in Latin Brivodurum, a ſmall city of Gatinois- 


Orleanois, a ſubdiviſion of Orleanois Proper, in the go- 
vernment of the former name, in France. It is ſituated 
on the Loire, over which is a bridge. Here is only 


one ſtreet. But it is principally noted for the canal that 


begins at Briare, which unites the Loire with the Seine, 
by means of the river Loing, the water being brought 
over hills. It paſſes at Montargie and Chatillon, and 
falls into the Loing at Cepoi. The duties paid by the 
boats on this canal are faid to amount at preſent: to 
100,000 livres per annum. By means of this canal a 
communication has been cpened between Paris and the 


| ſea, and between that capital and the inland provinces 


ſituated on the Loire, or where other rivers fall into it. 
Briare lies ſeventy-five miles S. of Paris. Lat. 47 deg. 
40 min. N. long. 2 deg. 45 min. E. h 


' BRICKHILL, Little, a place in Buckinghamſhire, where 


two annual fairs are held on May 1 and October 18, for 
cattle. | 5 


BRID FORD, a place in Wiltſhire, where a fair holds an- 


nually, for ſheep and horſes. 


— 


BRIDGEND, a place in Glamorganſhire, where two 


annual fairs are kept on November 17, and Holy Thurſ- 
day, for cattle, ſheep, and hogs, 


BRIDGE-NORTH, a very ancient borough-town of 


Shropſhire. It is governed by two bailiffs, who return 
two members to parliament. It conſiſts of two towns, 
the Upper and Lower, which are ſeparated by the ri- 
ver Severn, but united by a ſtone-bridge of ſeven arches, 
with a gate and gate-houſe. Here are many ſtreets, and 


- thoſe well paved. Part of the Cowgate ftreet is a 


rock riſing / perpendicularly, with ſeveral tenements 
on it. 25 


Tnis town is noted for good gun-makers, and its 


ſtocking- manufacture. Its weekly market on Saturday 


is well furniſhed with all neceſſaries: and its annual 


fairs are held on Thurſday before Shrove-tide, for cattle, 
horſes, ſheep, hops in great plenty, cheeſe, wick-yarn, 
linen and woollen cloth; June 30 is conſiderable for 
ſheeps wool, and the laſt-mentioned articles; Auguſt 2 
for ditto and lamb's wool ; and October 29 for horned 
cattle, horſes, ſheep, ſalt, bacon, butter; and - cheeſe. 
Two of theſe hold for three days, and are much re- 
ſorted to. Here are two churches, St. Mary Magda- 
len's and St. Leonard's ; which, though the pariſhes are 
large, and the town very populous, are but indifferently 
pris ah here is alſo the free-ſchool, that maintains 


eighteen ſcholars at Oxford, A hollow way cut thro” 


the rock, in ſome parts — eet deep, leads from 
the high town to the bridge, beſides many vaults and 
dwellings hewn out of the rock. The town is not only 


ſupplied with water by leaden pipes from a ſpring h 


a mile off, but the Severn water is thrown up to the 
top of the caſtle-hill. Very good mills on the little ri- 


ver Warfe, which falls into the Severn, belong alſo to 


the town. In the High apap” is an hoſpital for 
ten poor widows. It lies 15 mi 
and 135 W. of London. 


of the iſland of Barbadoes, one of the Carribbee iſlands, 


in the Atlantic Ocean, and contains the pariſhes of St. 


Michael, St. George, and St. John. 


BRIDGE-TOWN or City, the, capital of the iſland: of 


Barbadoes. It lies on its S. W. part, and in the pre- 


cinct laſt- mentioned: it is a fine large place. It was 


firſt called St. Michael's, from the church in it dedi- 


cated to the archangel, and has its preſent name from 


a bridge in its E. part, which is laid over the waters 
that come from the neighbouring marſhes after rain. It 


is in the innermoſt part of Carliſle- bay, which can con- 


tain 500 ſhips, being a league and a half broad, and a 


league long. The neighbouring grounds being low, 
were uſually over-flown, and a noi 


e marſh, till the 


4 F _ -. inhabitants 


ES S. E. of Shrewſbury, a 
BRIDGE, or St. Michael's Precinct, includes the 8. part 
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* inhabitants drained them. But there is ſtill one E. of 
the town, occaſioned by great floods, 

The town lies at the entrance of St. George's valley, 
chat runs ſeveral miles into the country. Formerly a ri- 
ver fell into the bay at the bridge, by which floops 
could come about a mile up into the country, but is now 
quite choaked up. The houſes, which are of brick or 

obs, are about 1200, being high, and the ſtreets 
- broad. The harbour lies open to the W. but is ſecure 
from the N. E. which is the conſtant trade-wind here, 
and blows from morning to evening. But during the 
- hurricanes, to which this iſland is very ſubjeR, ſuch 
- - ſhips'as happen to be in the bay are in the utmoſt dan- 
ger of being wrecked on the „if they cannot get 
; "out to ſea; and therefore ſeldom venture to ride out 
- thoſe ſtorms. The bay, formed by Needham and Peli- 
can points, has twenty fathom water, ſo clear that one 
may ſee the bottom: yet ſo foul and that the 
+ tables are always buoyed up with cafks. As the wind 
generally blows from the E. or N. B. the E. part of the 
: town is called windward, and the W. part leeward. 
Fe wharfs and quays are very convenient, And here 
are ſeveral forts towards the The fitſt of theſe to 
the W. is James's fort, near Stuart's wharf, mounting 
: 2 where is a fine council-houſe, The 
next is Willoughby's, built on a narrow neck of land 
that runs out into the ſea, with twenty guns. Above 
Needham's and more within land is the royal citadel 
called St. Anne's fort, the ſtrongeſt in the iſland. 
Charles fort on Needham's point lies out in the ſea to 
- windward of the bay and town, and built with tone 
and lime. From this a platform runs to Ormond's fort, 
1 e erg ſide of 1 
mall fort of eight guns, and a magazine built of ſtone, 
ſtores, under a ſtrong guard. 
In ſhort, this is not only the fafelt;, but the richeſt 


; E the ſtore-heuſes and ſhops | 
ing 


5 very well furniſhed. The chufch here is large, 
with a good ring of bells, and a curious clock. Here 
are large taverns and eating-houſes, with a poſt-houſe ; 
| — packet - boats letters to and from this ifland 
mon 


dinct is 1200, called the royal regiment of foot- 


About a mile from the town to the N. E. is the go- 

vernor's houſe, called Pilgrims. 
long the ſhore runs a line, fortified with a : 
and at Fontabel, about a mite and a half N. W. of 
© the town, is a battery of ten guns, From Maxwell fort 

8 of hills to Harriſon's, the furtheſt plantation 
to the W. Under Chace's plantation is à battery of 

— fort z und great rocks and 
+ ſteep lie from thence to Mellows bay, whete is 
: : another with the fame number 4 The 
ton having been burnt, was rebuilt with ſtene and 
brick. Formerly there was a mole in Carliſle bay, 


which ran out from James's fort into the fea; but a 


hurricane in 1694 ru it. | 

. | Near the church is a convenient building, handſomely 
- 'endowed for a free-ſchool ; alſo an allowanee for twen 
poor widows: A college has likewiſe been erefted here, 
and endowed by Colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, for 


— 


4 


8 ting the Chriſtian religion among the negroes 
. C ing Caribbees, and for teuch- 


ing ſurgery and phyſic. Labat who was here in 1700, 
-- fays, that in this town there was no want of gold- 
. {miths, Jewellers, watchmakers, and other curious 
- artiſts, and z ſplendor and * in the houſes not to 

be equalled any where elſe. It lies in lat. 13 deg. 5 
min. N. long. 39 dep. 2 min. W. See Banxma- 
- Mt, | | Conv: 
BRIDGEWATER, formerly Brugge N alier, i. 6. Wal- 
ter's Bridge, an ancient populous and very conſiderable 
ton of ire, with a ſea- port, and great tho- 
rough- fare place. It ſtands at the mouth of the river 
Perrot, which coming from the South, after having re- 
ceived the Tone from the Weſt, is made cher rn Jt 
to within a few miles of Taunton by a new channel, 
upon which coals are brought from 
dy ſea to Bri 


wanſy in Wales 
„and thence by barges up this river | 


The number of militia for the town and pre- 
guards. This is the ſeat of the governor, aſſembly, and | 
Courts. a 


From the town to it | 


WY 


PR. * 


| 


th Taunton; and from Briſtol iron, lead, oil, wine, 


[BRI 


hemp, flax, pitch, tar, grocery, dying-ſtuff, and the Ike. 
It —k— falls into he Balle channel, 9 22 
Bridgewater ſends two members to Parliament, i; 2 
well built town, and inhabited by many families of good 
faſhion, beſides merchants. The famous Admiral Bl. 
who made ſuch a figure under the commonwea'th of 
England, was-a native of this place. It was regular] 
fortified, and ſuſtained more than one ſiege in the time 
of the civil wars: which it might well do, by the river 
and haven taking up the principal part of its circyit, 
Over the river is a very good ſtone-bridge ; and the tide 
riſes here near fix fathoms, and fometimes comes in with 
ſuch impetuofity about two fathoms deep at once, as 
frequently to occaſion great damage totheſhipping. This 
ſudden rage of the tide is called the boar, and is uſual in 
all the rivers of this channel, particularly the Severn ; 
and alſo in the North, at the entrance of the Humber, 
Beſides a large church, here is likewiſe a fine meeting- 
houſe, in which is an advanced ſeat, for the Mayor and 
Aldermen, when any of the magiſtrates are of that per- 
ſuaſion, as ſometimes happens. Here is alſo a private 
academy for the Diſſenters, to breed up their young 
preachers. From Bridgewater is a road to Briſtol, called 
the lower way, and often overflow; the upper, which 
is the more frequented road, being over the Mendip- 
hills. All this part of the country, namely, between 
Bridgewater and the ſea, and northward on the coaſt, lies 
low, and is wholly employed in feeding black cattle, 
brought out of the weft parts of Devonſhire, and the 
neighbouring borders of Cornwall. They like wiſe breed 
a great many colts. The moors, or marſh-lands, em- 
ployed in the fame manner, extend themſelves up the 
rivers Perrot and Ivil, into the heart of the county. Its 
weekly markets are on "Thurſday and Saturday: and four 
annual fairs are held here, namely, on the ſecond Thurſ- 
day in Lent, June 24, September 21, and December 
295 oy ng el oe of goods. Ir ſtands about 
13 miles 8. W. and 143 from London. And 
— title of Duke to the E ron family, 
BRIDLINGTON, or BURLINGTON, the capital of 
2 in North-America. It lies in the ſubdiviion 
of Weſt Jerſey, upon an iſland in the middle of Dela- 
war river, oppoſite to Philadelphia, in which, tho 
few or no plantations are within 20 miles of it, the 
courts and affembly of Weſt- Jerſey uſed to be kept. 
7 — 90 monly of, 1 and well built: and here 
a market place, ſupplied wi plenty of proviſions. It 
hath a town-houſe and two bri Yorks ths tiver, 
namely, London · bridge and Vork - bri It carties on 
a briſk trade thro” its eaſy communication with Phila- 
delphia and the Ocean, by means of the river Salem, 
which falls into Delawar-bay. The town is laid out 
into ſpacious ſtreets, with commodious quays and wharts, 
which will receive hips of 2 or 300 tons. It Hes 20 
miles N. of Philadelphia. Lat. 40 deg. 40 min. N. long. 
N rG 10 min. W. | | | 
BRIDPORT, a pretty large, but not well . 
town of Dorſetfhire, on the ſea - ſhore. It is governed by 


bailiffs, who return two members to Parliament. Here 
all along the ſhore boats fiſh for mackarel, which they 


ty | take y uy and in prodigious quantities, In 1722 
they an 


| & of parliament for reſtoring and repairing 
the haven and piers, for the fecurity of ſuch ſhips as 
might be driven by ſtreſs of weather into the deep and 
dangerous bay, where theſe formerly ſtood. At Bridport 
ropes are made for the royal the neighbouring 
lands yielding plenty of hemp. Nes ro miles W. of 
Dorcheſter, and 145 of London. Its weekly market 
holds on Saturday, and annual fairs on April 5, for bul- 
- loeks and ſheep, ly-Fhurſday for the ſame and cheeſe; 
and * O 10 a final! fair is kept for pedlary and 
- catt 
BRIE CHAMPENOISE, a ſubdiviſion of Upper Cham- 
paign, werwaging to the government of the latter name, 
and of Brie, in France. It is a part of the county of 
Brie (Pagus Brigenſu) which was formerly a large foreſt, 
and belon 6 government of the Ille of France. 
BRIE FRANCOIBSE, La, a ſubdivifion of the ſecohd 
ſl ernment in the He of France; it lies from Lagny 
to Melun, between the Seine and Matne. It is very fer- 
tile in corn, fruit, &c. To it belongs BRIE, 


IB RAI 


BRIE; | propertly 
Comitis Roberti, | | 
Dreux. 'SeeBRAYE. It is a ſmall town, ſituated on the 

tiver Yerre ; which, after ſeveral poſſeſſors, was annexed | 


ſo called from Robert of France, Count 


to the crown. by Francis I. Here is a,Governor, a 
royal juriſdiction, caſtellany, and bailiwic, which is un- 
der the provoſtſhip and viſcbunty of Paris. It has a ſalt- 
5 granary, a 1 church, a lange ket- place, and 
à convent of Minims. Pope Martin IV. was born here. 
It lies 3leagues N. of Melun, and 5 8. E. of Paris. | 
BRIEG, one of. the principal duchies of Sileſia, in Ger- 
many. It is bounded: on the N. by the principality of 
Brellaw and barony of Wartenberg; and on the Eaſt 
by Poland. The xiver Brinnita ſeparates great part of 
it from the principality of Oppelen. It is alſo bounded 
on that fide by thoſe of Grotka and Munſterberg; and 
that of Schweidnitz ſhuts it in to the W. The river 
Law, which riſes here, runs thro? it from N. to 9. as 
does the Olaw ; and the Neifs enters it near its.) nction 
with the Oder. It is likewiſe watered by the Browitz. 
Upon the demiſe of the laſt of its Dukes in 1675, this 
country devolved ta the Emperor, as King of Bohemia 
and Duke of Sileſia. It contains nine towns; of which 
two, namely Reichenſtein and Silberberg, are noted for 
their mines. : 1 W. 
BRIEG, che capital of the laſt mentioned duchy of the 
ſame name. It is ſituated on the Oder, oven which is a 
bridge. It is a well-fortified and handſome town, with a 
 callege, where the profeflors are Lutherans, and an aca- 
demy for gentle exerciſes. Tbe ſtreets are uniform, and 
| the houſes generally of ſtone, St. Nicholas“ church is a 
ſtately old fabric. with two towers. It lies twenty miles 
8. E. of Breflaw, and; with: its territory is ſubject to the 
King af Pruſſia. Lat. 50 deg. 50 min. N. long. 17 


ors 20min. KE. 1 f n 1 
BRI L, in French la Brill, a neat town of Holland, one 
of the Seven United Provinces in the Netherlands. It 
ſtands in the iſland of Voorn, on the left fide of the 
Maeſe, near its mouth, It is a firong place, with a con- 
venient port, which brings it a pretty good trade, and 
| rendets it populous. \ The fireets ate large. The great 
church is a gaod ſtructure, and its ſtecple is à land- mark 


„ * 


— 


to ſailors. On the ramparts are pleaſant walks of trees. 


This was one of the cautionary towns, given to Queen 
Elizabeth for her affifting of the Dutch, and was garri- 
- ſoned with Engliſh troops ; but King James L. reſtored it 
e abby The famous Sir Francis; Vere was 

governor of it for ſome time; and it was the birth- place 


of Admiral Wan Tromp. It lies fue miles N. of Hel- 


vetſluys, in lat. 51 deg. 50 min. N. long. 4 deg. 5 min. E. 
BRIENNE, St. — 7 a ſmall town of Vallage, 
a ſubdiviſion of Upper Champagne, belonging to the 

| of the latter name, and of Brie, in France. 
is one of the ſeven old counties and pegrages in 


Champagne, at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the hauſe of 
- Lomeny. Ieconſifl af two places; namely, Brienne la 


Ville, which lies onthe Aube; and Brie nne le Chateau, 
about a thouſand paces diſtant from the former. It lies 
about five leagues from Bar fur I Aube, and eight from 
Toinville to . 1. 
BRIENNOIS, a ſubdiviſion af the government of Bur- 
gundy, in France. It lies to the S. and is a ſmall terri- 
tory on the Loire ; taking its name from Brienne, a 
place which long ſince bas demoliſhed, 
BRIES, Die. See BRIZNMNO-BANYA. | | 
BRIESCIA. See BaBsTE, or BREZESCI. | 
BRIG, or BRIGGS, a' market-town of Lincolnſhire, 
where a fair is annually held on Augult 16, for: holes. 
It lies twentyHaurimiles N. of Lincoln. 1) - 1 
BRIGHTHEL/MST ON, a poor fiſhing- tom of Suſſex, 
+. old«built, and on the very ſea-ſhore. The fiſhermen 
mere having barks, go to Yarmouth. fiſhing- fair, 
and hire themſelves out for the ſeaſon to catch herrin 
for the merchants, and make very good buſineſs of it. 
Tze ſea, by its continual encroachments, has already de- 
ſtroyed above 100 houſes in this place; and in time is 
likely to eat it all away. Its weekly market is on 
: Thurſday; and its an fairs are on Holy-Thurſday, 


and September 4, for pedlary wares. It lies about 

eight miles S. W. of Lewes, and fifty S. of London. 
Here King Charles II. embarked for France in the 

year 1651, after his defeat at Worceſter. The: vicar 


i 
* 


BRAVE, Com Robert, in Latin Braia | 


— 


„* 
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claims the old cuſtom of a penny per head, called 
ſmoke-money or garden- pen: y, and a fourth ſhare out 
of all fifhing-veſlels. Here are two charity-ſchools for 


forty boys and twenty girls. Small craft are built here 
for the merchants of London. 


BRIGHT WELL, a pariſh of Glouceſterſhire, near Blox- 
ham, remarkable that within the memory of man there 
has been no quarrel among the inhabitants, that. roſe ſo 
high as to a law-ſuit, nor any diſſenter from the 
church: though another particular with regard to ale- 
houſes does not hold now. | 1 Sat- 

BRIGNOLES, Provincial bailiwic of, a ſubdiviſion of 

Lower Proyence, in the government of the latter name, 
in France. It conſiſts of a viguery or diſtrict of its own 
name, that of St. Maximin, and that of Barjols. Be- 

. longing to the firſt of theſe diſtricts is the town of Brig- 
noles, in Latin Brinonia, which is a pretty large place, 

in a fine and fruitful country. It takes its name from 
an excellent fort of plums, -which the ancients called 

Brinones, and in French have the name of Brignons or 

 Bruguans. Beſides its pariſh-church, here are five con- 
vents, and an hoſpital. 


BRIHUEGA, or BRIOCA, a ſmall town of New Caſs 


tile, in Spain. It is ſituated on the river Tajuna. Here 
is a ſtrong caſtle; and it trades. in wool and woollen- 
cloth. At this place, in 1710, Lieutenani-General Earl 
Stanhope, with a body of eight ſquadrons and as many 
battalions of Engliſh, baving unwarily ſeparated from 
the confederate army under Count Staremberg, were ſur- 
rounded by the French and Spaniards ;/ when, after a 
brave defence with their ſmall arms, and all their am- 
munition expended, they were obliged to ſurrendet pri- 
ſoners of war. It hes -three miles N. E. of Ma- 
drid, *r lat. 41 deg. 5 min. N. longs 3 deg. 20 


mM . a b "©. kv 
BRIN, or BRINO, a town of Moravia, a depen 


of Bohemia, in Germany. It ftands at the confluence 
of the Schwarta and Zwitta. It held out bravely 
againſt the Swedes in 1645. The caurts ate held, and 
the ſtates meet here, alteruately with Olmutz. It is de- 
ſended by à ſtrong caſtle on 8 encompaſſed 
with a double ditch-and the like wall. Near it is found 
the unicornu- minerale. In 1742 the Pruffians beſieged it; 
but ſoon quitted it, and all Maravia. It lies thirty 
miles 8. W. of Olmuta, and is ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria. Lat. 49 deg. 14 min N. long. 16 deg. 20 
mn. . 5 N 
INDISI, anciently Rrundiſſum, 4 city poſſeſſed by the 
: Salentines, It lies in the territory of Otranto, 2 
vince of the kingdom a Naples, in Lower Italy, and 
on the entrance ta the Adriatic fea on the coaſt, with 
a harbour which is choaked up; but formerly very good, 
and deſcribed. by Cæſar, as the city was erable. 
What is left af the part is guarded at its entrance by a 
. fortreſs hay arr It is the fee of an Archbiſhop, 
min 


and lies thirty-five miles N. W. of Otranto city, in lat. 
44 deg. 5 min. N. long. 18 deg. 45 min. E. 
BRI W. or PRUNIET, 2 Pander, fentiäestion be- 
longing to the diſtrict of in Hungarian Dalma- 
tia. It is ſituated on a ſtony hill, in the middle of a 
plain; and formerly belonged to Count Frangipani. 


BRIOUDE, in Latin Rriuas, a very old town belonging 


ta the chatelet of | V odable, conſtituting the old dau- 
phiny of Auvergne, and in the government of the latter 
name, in France. It its ſituated on the Allier, not far 
from its ſource, with a ſtane- bridge of one arch over it, 
which is looked upon as a Work of the Romans, of 
vrhom it is nat unworthy. It is very long, and ele- 
vated, reſting on two high mountains: and from this 
bridge the city has its name. This is properly called 
Vielle Brioude : the other, called Brioude Gliſe or 
- CEgliſe, from St. Julian the r's church being in 
it, ſtands cloſe. by the Allier. This is a collegiate- 
church, the canons of which are Counts; and to them 
belong the lordſhip ouer the town: it (is alſo the ſeat of 
a ſeneſchalſhip; and lies five leagues above Iſſbire. 
BRIQUERAS, a fortified-town'1n the Piemonteſe val- 
leys, belonging to the * of the former name, 
in Upper Italy. In 1655 the Evangelical inhabitants 
or Waldenſes in its neighbourhood were driven out. It 
has been taken and retaken, but laſt of all by Lewis 
XIV. and is now in the-poſleflion of the French. It 


lieg 


bridges. 


ö 


IBARY! 


hies near the little river Peles, on the confines of Dau- 
phiny to the W. and ſeven miles S. of Pignerol. 
BRISAC. In the fiege of 1636, in which the Swedes 
and French, under the Duke of Saxe-Weyma, took 
this place, the beſieged dug the ſoldiers dead bodies up 
nnd ate them. And on both ſides 80,000 men were 
. ſlain, and 1,100,000 crowns were ſpent in ammuni- 
tion. See BrzzsAcn, Old and New; the former in 
Suabia, and the latter in Alſace. 1 et. 
RISGAW, a territory of Suabia, in Germany. It lies 
on the E. ſide of the Rhine, which divides it from Al- 
face, between the Ortnaw on the W. and the princi- 
pality of Furſtenberg on the E. It belongs to the houſe 
of Auſtria, who are poſſeſſed of the greateſt and beſt 


part of it, including Briſac and Fribourg; but the reſt 


belongs to the family of Baden-Dourlach. The French 
made themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of it, par- 
ticularly the city of Briſac; but 3 peace of Ryſwic, 
in 1697, reſtored it, after demoliſhing the bridge, the 


VW. part of the town, and forts next to Alſace, all but 


Fort Mortier, on the French ſide of Briſac, which they 


retained. 


BRISSAC, anciently Brocheſac, in Latin Briſſacum, or 


Braccum: ſaccum, à town belonging to the government 
of Anjou, in France. It is ed on the Aubance. 


Near this a very bloody battle was fought in 1067 
between y — Bearded and his brother Foulques 
Rechin. It contains but one pariſh, and that not above 


- fixty-one families. Ever fince 1611 it has been a duchy- 
* 222 in favour of Charles II. de Coffe, known 
dy the name of Marſhal de Briſſac. Here is a fine 
. caſtle, and a park with a pond about a league long. It 
lies about two or three leagues from Angers, and feven 


- from Saumur.. 4 ii # itt , 
BRISSEL TON, - a place in Somerſetſhire, between 
Ke im and Briſtol, where are mines of coals, like 


thoſe at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, covered with a hard 
. cruſt called wark, and of the ſhape of a fern-leaf: it 
will ſplit like black flate, and is much more brittle. - 
BRISTOL, anciently Venta Silurum; the Welch call it 
i, Caer Oder, and in old writings Caer Brito, and 
Saxons Brighi/tow. It is the capital of Somerſetſhire, 
in which it partly lies, and partly in Glouceſterſhire ; 
but is a county of itſelf, and ſituated upon the river 
Avon, which runs almoſt through it, not far from 
where the Severn diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, and to- 
wards the extremity of the bay, which extends itſelf 
in- land from W. to E. and from this city is called the 
Briſtol channel. Next to London it is 


| 


- derable and richeſt trading town in all Great Britain to 


foreign countries, particularly the Weſt Indies and Ire- 
land. It is large and populous; the ſtreets are pretty 
well-built, freight, and clean. No waggon m 


by the 


come into the town; but all merchants goods and other 
commodities are conveyed thither in ſledges. The ma- 
nufacture of here is ſo conſiderable, that 


fifteen large houſes are uſed for that purpoſe. Over 
the river is a ſtone- bridge, on both ſides of which 
houſes are built, as 
Ihe principal inconveniency of this city is its indiffe- 

rent ſituation, partly from its narrow = and partly 
from the cont bed of its river. Here is the ſee 
of a Biſhop: and in this city are reckoned ſeventeen 
pariſh- churches; beſides the cathedral; and the church 
of St. Mark, the "moſt beautiful of all which is St. 
Mary Reddlif without the walls. In the city itſelf, and 


within three. miles round it, are ſaid to be 9000 houſes, 


and 70,000 inhabitants. | 9 3 | 

Patt of this city is on the N. fide of the river Frome, 
united by a draw-bridge for conveniency of ſhips paſ- 
; fing; which river falling into the Avon, on the weſt- 
ern * 9p" 7 oY them a quay. g | 

he city is in a circular form, an 

of it defended by them except on eee 6 
where was formerly a large and ſtrong caſtle, now quite 
_* demoliſhed, and t ace-built into ſtreets. The city 
had once a double wall. That which is now the cathe- 
_  dral, and not erected into a Biſhop's ſee till the diſſolu- 
tion of monaſteries, is pleaſantly ſituated, and was the 


church belonging to a convent. By the number of 
ſhips, ware -houſes, and ſhops here, filled with mer- 


erly on London and Newcaſtle | 


5 


- kinds are carried on here to 
3 of braſs, & ce. 


1740, and opened with great ſolemni 


is ſituated twenty miles 


a Weſt New wrt 
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ehandiſes, it appears to be a place abounding with rich 
and induſtrious people. The adjacent. country has 
plenty of pit-coal; by means of which, and abun- 
dance of | proviſions, large manufactories of ſundry 


great advantage, particu- 


e exchange, whoſe foundation was laid in. 
| l in 1743, is 
a handſome building. It gives title of Earl to the 
family of Hervey; Its weekly markets are on Wed- 
neſday and Saturday, and on Thurſday for cattle ; and 


its annual fairs are held on January 25, and July 2 
for moſt ſorts of 9 — 72 


It ſends two members to par- 
liament; and lies ten miles W. of Bath, about thirty 
from Glouceſter, and 115 W. of London. 


BRISTOL, New, the principal town belonging to Buck- 


ingham county, in Penſylvania, in North America. It 
. of Philadelphia, on the river 
ite to Burlington or Bridlington, in 
and contains between ſeventy and 
It is noted for mills of ſeveral ſorts; 


Delawar, 


eighty houſes. 


and lies in lat. 40 deg. 45 min. N. long. 75 deg. 10 


min. W. 


BRISTOL, County of, a ſubdiviſion of New Plymouth 


colony, in New England, North America. It in- 


cludes Rhode-iſland, as well as Elizabeth-iſland, at the 
- m<uth of Mounts-bay, and lies to the S. W. of Ply- 
mouth county, another ſubdiviſion of this colony. 


Of the ſame name is the largeſt and moſt populous, 
though not the oldeſt, town of the county, which has 
a convenient harbour, with Rhode-iſland lying at the 
entrance of it: and, next to Boſton, has the beſt 
trade in New England, and is continually increaſing 


both in that reſpect and in the number of its inhabitants. 


Near Briſtol is a remarkable hill called Mount-Hope, 
where Philip, ſtyled King of the Wamponoags, who 


made war on the Engliſh in King Cliarles II.“s reign, 


had his reſidence, as he afterw met his fate and 
quietus at the bottom of it, when driven back thither 


by the Engliſn. rd Harde ts 
RITAIN, Great, a large, lous, rich, and fruitful 


iſland of Europe; including 3 and Scotland, ſince 
the union of both theſe parts of it in 1707 under one 


head, and from that period down under the ſame laws, 
only with a reſerve of thoſe previouſly belonging to 


Scotland, together with the numerous iſlands on their 


coaſts, p larly in the latter kingdom. See Ex- 


LAN, SCOTLAND, &c. 5 
e moſt conſi- 


Te old title of Britain was renewed under King 


James I. of 15 and VI. of Scotland; and the 


addition of 


divides them from France; and 
: Great Weſtern ocean on the W. 


reat' was put to diſtinguiſh it from 


the French province of B ne, which was for- 


merly called Little Britain. The 1 of Ireland 
is ſubject to it, and divided from it 

channel. Great Britain, and its iſlands, lie in the At- 
lantic ocean, et er on the N. by the Deucali- 


y St. George's 


donian ſea or No n ocean; on the E. by the Ger- 


man ocean, which divides them from Norway, Den- 
mark, Germany, and the Netherlands; they 
Engliſh channel on the S. the narroweſt part of which 


ve the 


is called the Streights of Dover, or Pas de Calais, which 
by the Atlantic or 
Its latitude at the Lizard - point, Cornwall, according 
to Moll, is 50 deg. N. and at the head-land at Cath- 
neſs, or Dungſby-head in Scotland, '58 deg. 30 min. ſo 


that, according to the geometrical meaſure of Engliſh 
- Natute miles, which is 69 miles and 864 feet to a de- 


ree, the true length of the iſland is 387 miles. And 
Lee Teneriff being the firſt meridian, 9 deg- 


| 8 min. at the Land's-end in Cornwall; and at the 


uth Foreland in Kent 17 deg. 15 min. in all 7 deg- 
min. the parallel there giving 38 miles to a degree of 


+ longitude; the true diſtance therefore is 285 miles. 
All former ſchemes of longitude, latitude, and extent 


of Great Britain, continues he, are erroneous. But 
others ſay its extent from 8. to N. is upwards of 
- $60: miles) and its 
much above 250. 


greateſt breadth from W. to E. nct 
The anciefts called this iſland Jnfula Magn, and 


- Cxzfar boaſted that he had found a new worl l. Its form 


is triangular, the Land's-end, Dover-head, and Dunęſ- 


by-head, 


| 2 IE 


head in Cathneſs, ſhooting out into three promon- | 


ies, form tue three angles. Its boundary, the ſea, 
has en names. On the N. it is called the North- 
ern ſea; on the W. the Iriſh ſea ; on the S. the Chan- 
nel; and on the E. the German ocean. The ſea thus 
' ſurrounding it, is not only a ſecurity againſt an enemy, 
but alſo againſt the violent colds the climate would other- 
wiſe be expoſed to, the continual motion of the ſea 
ſending in a kindly vapour, which mollifies the natu- 
ral ſharpneſs of the air ; ſo that in ſome parts of France 
and Italy they feel more winter than we do in Great 
Britain. | : 
The fertility of the ſoil is in a great meaſure owing 
to the ſame cauſe, by furniſhing us with gentle ſhowers 
in their proper ſeaſons. That part of Great Britain ly- 
ing towards the Atlantic ocean is mountainous, as 
Cornwall, Wales, and many large tracts of Scotland. 
But the inland parts are moſtly a champaign country, 
abounding in corn and paſture. The moſt conſiderab!e 
mountains, by ſome called the Engliſh Apennines, 1s 
that — ridge which runs from S. to N. dividing 
the whole iſland into E. and W. parts. The ſmaller 
illands round it, are ſome of them ſingle; as the iſle of 
Wight, the iſle of Man, and the iſle of Angleſey ; 
others are in cluſters, as the Caſſiterides or Scilly iſlands, 
of Cornwall; the Orcades, Shetland iſlands, and 
Ebudes, in Scotland, &c. ſcattered all along that coaſt. 
It has on all ſides very convenient harbours, and abun- 
dance of navigable rivers, which convey the riches of 
| the ſea and of foreign countries into the very heart of 
the kingdom; the moſt conſiderable among theſe is the 
Thames, the Severn, and Humber, in England; the 
Clyde, Forth, Tay, &c. in Scotland; which carry along 
with them into the ſea vaſt numbers of leſſer ſtreams. 
The inhabitants of the ſeveral parts are of a diffe- 
rent original. Thoſe of Cornwall and Wales are in a 
great meaſure the poſterity of the ancient Britons, who, 
upon the invaſion, firſt of the Pics, and then of the 
Saxons, retired to thoſe mountainous out-ſkirts, which 
they have ever ſince retained, | 
The Scots are not without a mixture of the Picts, 
particularly in the Lowlands or champaign part of that 
country, which they poſſeſſed before the former had to- 
tally ſubdued them. But the Highlands, particularly 


the weſtern, our hiſtorians are very poſitive, were 


opled from Ireland; and the Iriſh or Erſe, a dialect 
indeed of the former language, puts it, according to them, 
beyond all diſpute. Vet they and the Welch are the moſt 
unmixed part of Great Britain: though, as is commonly 
the caſe, the natives of both countries are fond of run- 
2 up their original too high, ſo as to render it fabu- 
ous, 
The Engliſh nation is a mixture; the principal in- 
12 of which ſeem to be of Romans, Danes, 
ngles, and Saxons; beſides. innumerable acceſſions 
from other foreign nations making to it every day, as 
trade, liberty, and other advantages, invite adventurers 
oyer. . 
Upon the whole, the Engliſh, Scots, Welch, and 
Iriſh, as the ſubjects of one and the fame Prince, have 
mutual intermarriages, and other amicable intercourſe, 
with one another, and ſeem now to have a laudable 
emulation in all parts of the globe, which of them ſhall 
ſerve their King and country with moſt honour, intrepi- 
ay, and valour, againſt their invading neighbours. 
eſides the iſlands already mentioned, Great Britain 
poſſeſſes, 1. in Europe, thoſe of Jerſey, Guernſey, Sark, 
and Alderney or Aurigny, not a great way from _the 
_ coaſt of Normandy in France; the fortreſs of Gibraltar 
in Spain, with Minorca; but this laſt, the French, 
chiefly through the bad conduct of a late -unfortunate 
Admiral, have taken in the pr-ſent war, and are now 
poſſeſſed of it. 2. In Africa, ſeveral forts and ſettle- 
ments in Guiney Proper and St. Helena, (with Goree 
and other French ſettlements on the Sanago, lately ta- 
ken), 1 In Aſia, ſeveral places on the Coromandel 
coalt ; Bombay and Dabul on the coaſt of Cuncan, and 
Marlborough fort on the iſland of Sumatra. 4. And 
y, in America, the country on Hudſon's-bay, New- 
foundland, New Scotland, New England, New York, 
4 12 Penſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Caro- 
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lina, and Georgia; with Cape Breton and Louiſburg; 
alſo Quebec, and with it probably ſoon Canada, taken 
from the French in the preſent war of 1759 ; alſo St; 
Lucia, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands ; with the Car- 
ribbee iſlands of Barbadoes, St. Vincent, Dominico, An- 
tegua, Montſerrat, Nevis, St. Chriſtopher, Barbuda; 
Anguillia, Jamaica, Bahama, and Bermudas: 

The ancient religion of Britain was that of the Dru- 
ids, the Gauls coming hither, as Cæſar tells us, to 
learn their rites and ceremonies. This made way, by 
its belief of one God and the immortality of the ſoul; 
for Chriſtianity, which was planted here by Eleu- 
thanus and Meduanus, whom Pope Eleutherius ſent 
hither at the requeſt of King Lucius. At the Saxon in- 
vaſion the Chriſtian religion was driven with the Britons 
to Cornwall, the ſhelter of that people; and nothing but 
Paganiſm prevailed, with the ſword of the conquerors, 
till Pope Gregory ſent over Auſtin the monk, who laid 
ſuch a foundation, that his ſucceſſors propagated it thro? 
the whole nation; and here were religious houſes and 
churches in great numbers. Thus it continued till the 
Danes burnt and plundered where-ever they came. 

Upon an accommodation with theſe Pagan Barbari- 
ans it revived and ſpread mightily ; ſo that England, for 
number of religious houſes, was as conſiderable as any 
part of Europe, till Henry VIII. quitting his ſubjection 
to the ſee of Rome, diſſolved them, reformed the cor- 
ruptions which had crept in among us, and ftill remain- 
ing himſelf a Roman Catholic, became the occaſion of 


_ eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant religion in the ſucceeding in- 


fant reign of King Edward VI. and the ever 
one of his ſiſter Queen Elizabeth. | 

The firſt language of this nation was the Britiſh 
which, with the people, was driven out by the Saxons, 
and ſucceded by theirs. 

The Daniſh invaſiong brought ſome little admixture 
with them: but the Norman Conqueror fo far eſtab- 
liſhed his own Janguage, that before the end of the 
reign of King Henry II. the Saxon was quite new- 
moulded. And even now, though the Engliſh, in it- 
ſelf a very copious and maſculine language, has had its 
old ſtock enlarged by many auxiliary terms, particularly 
in the arts and ſciences, a thing much wanted, from 
the Latin and Greek; yet ſome of our writers, 
eſpeciaily ſince the revoiution, have wantonly debaſed 
it by the flimſey adulteration of French terms, in con- 
tempt of our own more ſubſtantial words: ſo that a 
plain Engliſh reader is often at a loſs to underſtand ſome 
writers without the help of a French vocabulary. The 


glorious 


Britiſh, now Welch, and the old Gaulifſi language, are 


ſo near a-kin as plainly to indicate the ſame original in 
the people. 

Julius Cæſar, from his ſhort ſtay in Britain, may be 
looked upon to have rather diſcovered than ſubjected 
this iſland. He was ſucceeded by Claudius, who by 
his own conduct, and that of Aulus Plautius, made way 
into the more inward parts of the country. 

After theſe, Veſpaſian, Publius Oſtorius and Pauli- 
nus Suetonius, proved very troubleſome to the inhabi- 
tants, who in return omitted no opportunity of ſurpri- 
ſing the Roman legions, and more than once broke out 
into open rehellion againſt their new governors. But it 
was Agricola, who, under Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domi- 


tian, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the conqueſt of Bri- 


tain ; not by ſeverities, ſuch as his predeceſſors had uſed, 
but by courteſy and good nature; though during eight 
years he continually engaged one party or other among 
the inhabitants. For oblerving them to be a ſtubborn in- 
trepid people, inured to all kinds of hardſhip, and ex- 
tremely tenacious of their liberty and independency, in- 
ſtead of threatnings, Agricola had recourſe to artful inſi- 
nuations; and introducing among them the Roman cuſ- 


toms and modes of living, he gradually leſſened their 


averſion to their conquerors. 

After the Romans, the Saxons came over into Bri- 
tain, upon the following occaſion: In the reign of the 
Emperor Valentinian the Vounger, the neceſſities of the 
empire, fim the inundations of the northern nations 
into Italy, obliged the Romans not only to recal moſt 
of their own forces out of Britain, but alſo to drain it 
by their frequent levies of its natives. The Scots and 
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Picts took this opportunity to plunder the frontiers, and | 
make inroads into the territories of the Britons, who, 
being quite diſpirited, flew for refuge to the Romans: 
| but they were too much e nearer home to relieve 
them. Upon this the Britons ſent the ſame requeſt to 
the Saxons, whoſe courage they were convinced of by 
their frequent pyracies on their coaſts, even while the 
Romans continued in Britain. The Saxons accordingly 


came over, repelled the enemy; and having the iſle of 
Thanet affigned them as a reward for their ſervices, were 
mightily pleaſed with their new quarters. In ſhort, 


they laid hold on all occaſions for quarrelling with the 
Britons, pretending they had not 

$0 that at length baniſhed the old natives, and 
made themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of their 
country. 

About the 800, the Danes, by main force, 
ſettled themſelves among the Saxons, though they had 
not ſo fair a pretext coming over as theſe had, 
and uſed the Saxons in much the ſame manner as they 

had done the Britons before. They robbed and plun- 
dered till the Saxons were forced to a compoſition, and 
affigned them lands in ſeveral parts of the country : but, 
not content with this, they made frequent incurſions into 
the neighbouring territories. Hence aroſe that tax cal- 
led Danegelt, which was a fort of bribe to keep them 
from over-running the whole —_— But neither 
would this do. oe ſuch was their infolence, that the 
Engliſh entered into a plot, and in one night, ſo the hiſ- 
torians ſay, put them all to the ſword. Suene, King of 
Denmark, to revenge this injury, invaded England 
with a powerful army, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
crown, which four Kings of that race enjoyed, and then 
it returned to the Saxons. | 

Scarcely had this happened, but the Saxons fell into a 
worſe condition: for upon the demiſe of Edward the 
Confeſſor, without iſſue, the title to the crown was 
conteſted by two powerful parties, neither of which had 
any right to it; Atheling, heir of the Saxon 
line, being alive. One of theſe was Harold, fon of 
Earl Godwin, who, taking advantage of Edgar's mi- 
noxity, poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne ; the other was 
William, Duke of Normandy, who, by virtue of the 
Confeffor's promiſe, between whom there was a very 
cloſe intimacy, for ſome years, and alſo of Harold's 
obligation to ſee it diſcharged, he landed with a 

werful army, in ſupport of his claim, conquered the 

gliſh in a ſet battle, in which Harold was lain; 
and immediately took poſſeſſion of the government. 

With to the adminiſtration among the anci- | 
ent Britons, we. are told by Cæſar, that in time of 

peace the Druids had the conducting of all civil affairs; 
and in that of war, they choſe one of remarkable cou- 
rage to lead them out to the field. The Romans 
verned Britain by pro-prztors, and other — 2 
22 and they had legions ready at hand for their 

ence, upon any eme 0 

But the — as ground, ſettled diſ- | 
tin& kingdoms, which, upon their entire conqueſt of 
the country, amounted to ſeven; and this is what is 
commonly called the Saxon This country 
was anciently called Albion. See ENGLAND. 

BRITAIN, NEW, or Terra Labrador, and Eſtimaux, 
according to ſeveral authors. It is ſituated in North 

America, having Hudſon's bay and ſtreight on the N. 
and W. Canada and the river St. Lawrence on the 8. 
and the Atlantic ocean on the E. It is ſubject to Great 
Britain, but yields only ſkins and furs. | 

.._ - Moll has an iſland under the name of New Britain, 


1 


which Dampier ſailed round. It lies forty miles to the 
eaſtward of the eaſtermoſt part of New Guiney, in the 


Southern or Antartic countries. It has about 3 deg. 30 
min. of lat. in all its extent, the northernmoſt part of 
it being in lat. 2 deg. 30 min. and the ſouthernmoſt 

4 ren S. It has about 5 deg. 18 min. of 
long.. E. to W. The weſternmoſt part of the 
iſland, at the mouth of Dampier's ftreight, terminates 
in two remarkable gapes, diſtant from each other about 
fix or ſeven leagues. The N. W. the Captain 

called Cape Glouceſter, and the 8. W. point Cape 
Anne. Within each head are two mountains gradually 


to their terms. | 


BRITANY, in French Bretagne, in Latin Britannia M. 


| peninſula ſurrounded on all ſides with the ſea, except the 


tones or Britti) who, about the fifth century, were driven 


one of the heireſſes of Bretagne, annexed this country, 


hemp and flax, from which linen and fail-cloth are made 


” | 
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aſcending from the ſhore. The N. W. mountain he 
called Mount Glouceſter, but gave no name to the other. 

This country is generally mountainous, inter mixed 
with large valleys, both which ſeem to be fertile. The 
trees in moſt places are very large, ta!l- and thick: 
and, beſides woodlands in the mountains and lower 
rounds, here are level ſavannahs. The country in 
ome places is alſo very well inhabited by clean. 
limbed and daring negroes 


nor, formerly Armorica, i. e. upon the ſea; and Leta- 
via, Lyddaw, of the ſame import; one of the govern- 
ments into which France is divided. This province is 3 


iſthmus towards the E. where it borders on Normandy 
on the N. E. Maine and Anjou on the E. and Poi 
tou on the 8. W. Its greatetit length from W. to E. 
that is, from Vitrey to Conquet, is computed at ſixty 
French leagues ; and greateit breadth, from Nantes 10 
St. Malo, that is, from S. to N. at forty-five; tliough 
in many places it is alſo very narrow, from the man 
gulplis on its coaſts ; and lies between lat. 47 and 49 
deg. nearly. It has its name, ſays Buſching, according 
to the common opinion, from the old Britons (Bric- 


out of the iſland of Britain by the Angles and Saxons; 
whereupon they croſſed the fea into Gaul, and, after 
ſome migrations, ſettled in the country of the Curioſo- 
litz and Oſiſmi, who were deſcendants from the Ar- 
morici, and alſo took poſſeſſion of almoſt the whole ter- 
ritory of the Vanni, whoſe country acquired its name 
from them. This denomination however was firſt men- 
tioned by Gregory of Tours. Thus far Buſching : but, 
according to the common opinion, the reverſe is more 
robable, that the Britons who peopled this iſland of 
ritain, originally came from that part of Gaul now 
called Bretagne: and the aſſiſtance which they gave to 
the inhabitants of Gaul their progenitors, againſt Julius 
Czſar, was one of the inducements to that invader, 
next to his unbounded ambition, for coming over into 
this "iſland, after he had ſubdued Gaul, to vanquiſh 
their allies. Beſides, it is unqueſtionable, that the 
peopling of the earth muſt have been primarily from the 
continent, and that gradually from F. to W. But to 
return: 
Francis I. King of France having married Claudia, 


at the deſire of the States, to the crown, in 1532; 
whoſe ſucceflor Henery II. aboliſhed the title of Duke of 
Bretagne. [| 

This province has fine harbours, but hardly any na- 
vigable rivers, except the Loire, which ends its courie 
here, and the Vilaine (Vicinoma), to which laſt cight 
of Conflans' ſquadron ran up from the defeat which 
Admiral Hawke gave the French fleet on November 
20, 1759, after turowing all their guns over-board. 
See BREST and BELLE-ISLE. 

The land is partly level, and partly mountainous. In 
Upper Britany are moſt mountains, a whole chæin of 
which, called Mount Arre, extends itſelf throughout. 
The air is every where pretty temperate, but thick and 
moiſt towards the ſea-coaſt. The ſoil does not produce 
much grain or wine, and for that reaſon their paſture- 
grounds are fo much the better; conſequently they have 
a conſiderable trade in butter. Tr yields vaſt quantities of 


and fold. 

In the dioceſe of Quimper is a lead mine at Carnot, 
though this mineral is not near ſo good as the Engliſh. 
In ſome parts of the dioceſe of Nantes are pit-coals; but 
theſe are alſo much inferior in goodneſs to thoſe of 
England. On' the coaſts they catch vaſt numbers of 
pilchards and other fiſh. Here are many and large fo- 
reſts full of game. | | 

In the dioceſe of Nantois they make falt. A conſ- 
derable trade is carried on here in horſes; and the 
inhabitants are good ſailors. In Upper Bretagne they 
ſpeak French; but in Lower Bretagne a particular 
language is ſpoken, which is thought to be the old Cel- 
tic, and analogous to the Welch, of which the latte! 
is a dialect: and it is faid that French and — 

. reton 
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Bretons can underſtand each other. This country has 
its own pariiament, which fits at Rennes, and is go- 
verned by its own laws. It has alſo particular ſtates, 
Theſe conſiſt of the clergy, the nobility, burghers, and 
peaſants; and are called together every two years by 
the King. The governor is at the ſame time Admiral 


of Britany: under him are two general-lieutenants; 
one of which has the direction of eight dioceſes, and the 
other only of the county and biſhopric of Nantes. Be- 
ſides theſe, are three deputy-governors; namely, the 
firſt for Rennes, Dol, St. Malo, and Vannes; the ſe- 
cond for St. Brieu, Treguier, 8. Paul de Leon, and 
Quimper; and the third for Nantois. In the aſſembling 
of the ſtates, and laying on of the taxes, the country is 
divided according to the nine dioceſes, into Upper and 
Lower Britany. To Upper Britany belong five dio- 


ceſes; namely, Rennes, Nantes, Dol, St. Malo, and St. | 
Brieu. In Lower Britany are four biſhoprics; namely, | 


Treguier, Vannes, to which belongs Belle-iſle, Quim- 
per or Cornuaille, and S. Paul de Leon, in which is 
the town of Breſt. Rennes is the capital of all Bri- 


tany. 
BRIT TONORO. See BERTINORO. | 
BRIVE La Gaillarde, ſo called from its agreeableneſs, 
properly Brive ſur le Coureze, from its having a brid 
over a river of the latter name, which here receives the 
Vezere. It is a town of Lower Limoſin, a ſubdiviſion 
of the rnment of Limoſin, in France. Here is the 
ſeat of an election, a provincial court, and bailiwic : it 
has a collegiate-church and college, in a fine taſte, and 
its frontiſpiece curiouſly ornamented with ſculpture. It 
lies in a little valley, ſurrounded with hills, all planted 
with vines and cheſnut-trees; and contains about 4000 
fouls. All the neceſſaries, nay, and comforts of life, are 
to be met with in this city ; where are pretty walks, a 
cauſeway along the river, and a little iſland in it planted 
with trees; alſo ramparts, and the adjacent hills and 
fields very delightful : ſo that this is the only pretty 
town in the province. It lies five miles from Tulle to 
the 8. W. and ſeven from Sarlat to the E. 
BRIVIESCA, a large borough of Old Caftile, in Spain, 
which belongs to the houſe of Velaſco, Here is a Jaco- 
bine convent, with a college. | 
BRIXEN, a biſhopric of Throleſe, a ſubdiviſion of the 
circle of Auſtria, in Germany. It is about 45 miles long, 
and 30 broad. It is bounded by Tirol on the N. and W. 
by Saltzburg and part of Carinthia on the E. and by part 
of Trent and the Venetian territories on the 8. From its 
Biſhop, who is a Prince of the empire, lies an appeal to 
the Count of Tirol's court, which title is in the houſe of 
Auſtria, This country, tho' lying among the Alps, is 
very fruitful, particularly in good wine. But all of it does 
not belong to the Biſhop; nor is he entirely independent. 
He poſleſies indeed both the ſpiritual and temporal juriſ- 
diction here; but his dioceſe is not above eight leagues 
in extent. His revenue, equal to that of Trent, amounts 
to between 30 and 35,000 crowns, ariſing principally 
from the city of Brixen, of which he is rd; from 
Bruneck, Elocaburs, the loidſhip of Veldes in Car- 
niola, and the Iſle of Notre Dame. The religion in 
this dioceſe is the Roman Catholic, and ſtaunch zealots 
they are in their ſuperſtition ; though ſome of the pea- 
fants are ſaid to be * enzany The chapter conſiſts of 
2 canons, one half of which are nobles, and the 
other doctors or licentiates. 


BRIXEN, the capital of the laſt- mentioned biſhopric, | 


in Latin Brixinum or Brixia, is ſituated on the Ey- 
ſach, at its junction with the Rientz, and at the foot 
of Mount Brenner; fo called, when, for clearing it of 
its wood, the country people burnt it. It is in a fine 
country, abounding with vineyards, which yield choice 
red-wine; and is the ſee of a Biſhop, who is a ſuffragan 
of Saltzburg. Here are ſpacious ſquares, a handſome 
palace for the Biſhop, a cathedral, and two other churches 


contiguous to each other, with two convents. It is a | 


populous place, has a poſt-ſtage from the Venetian 
territories, and is the more frequented, on account of the 
mineral wells in its neighbourhood. The houſes are 
well-built, with porticoes : and their beſt ſhops are in 
vaults from one fide of the ſtreet to the other. It is the 
ſtation of ſome merchants between Germany and | 


— 
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Italy. It is more rugged on the Trent ſide than to- 
wards Inſpruck, and is the higheſt part of the Alps on 
this road; and, though covered with ſnow for nine 
months, it is inhabited up to the very top, and produces 
abundance of corn and graſs. he paſſage of this 
mountain is very difficult, and ſometimes impracticable; 
which is the more inconvenient for travellers, as the 
inns are bad on both ſides: yet the bread here is very 
delicate. | 

The country between this city and Bolſano is ex- 
tremely populous, and even the ſteepeſt mountains are 
cultivated. The road to Stertziingen is pretty good, 
between a chain of mountains coaſting along the Ey- 
ſach. The people here in general are more civilized 
than in the reſt of Tire]. At this city ſat the coun« 
cil of German and Italian Biſhops in 1080, who de- 
poſed Pope Gregory VII. It has its own magiſtrates, 
the principal of which are two burgomaſters; and lies 
fifty miles N. E. of Trent. Lat. 46 deg. 45 min. N. 
long. 1 deg. 45 min. E. 

BRIXHAM, a fiſhing-town of Devonſhire, about three 
miles W. of Dartmouth, remarkable tor a reciprocating 
ſpring called Lay-well, near the foot of a large ridge 
of hills, from which flows a conſiderable quantity of 
water. When it ebbs and flows regularly, the flux 
and reflux happens eleven times in an hour: and fur- 
ther, in an interval of ſeven hours, it has been ob- 
ſerved to have done fo ſeventy-ſeven times. See Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, No. 204. 

BRIXWORTH, a place in Northamptonſhire, where 
a fair is held annually, on Whittun-Monday, for cloth 
of both ſorts, hard-ware, and toys. 

BRIZNO-BANYA, ERIES, or BREZNO, a royal 
free-town in the upper diſtrict belonging to the county 
of Altſohl, in the hither circle of the Danube, in Lower 


Hungary. It lies on the river Gran, and has ſuffered 
much by frequent fires, by which it has been greatly 
reduced. The inhabitants are employed in b of 


ſheep. 

BROADALBIN. See BRADALBIN. | 

BROADCLIFT, a place in Devonſhire, where is an 
nual fair, on May 2, for cattle. |; 

BROADHEMBER' RY, a place in Devonſhire, where 
a fair is annually kept, on November 30, for cattle. 

BROADWATER, a place in Suſſex, where two fairs 
are held annually, on June 22 and October 29, for 
horned cattle, ſheep, and horſes. £5 Bi 

BROADWORTHY, a place in Devonſhire, where 
they hold a fair annually for cattle. | 

BROCHTY-CRAIG, a place in the ſhire of Angus, in 
Scotland. It is a rock which lies in the mouth of the 
Tay near Dundee, and noted for a fine ſalmon- fiſnery 
in its neighbourhood. It was formerly fortified, and 
defended many months together by an Engliſh gar- 
riſon. 

BROGKLEY-HILL, a mount near Stanmore, in Hert- 
fordſhire, from which is a noble proſpect croſs Middle- 
ſex and the river Thames into Surry, 

BROD. See BRAD. 

BRO DICH, or BRODY, a famous caſtle in the Ifle of 
Arran, belonging to the ſhire of Bute, in the S. of 
Scotland. It was formerly the ſeat of the family of 
Hamilton. 

Of the ſame name is another caſtle and handſome 
ſeat, in the Highland language called Caiſtell Vraigb, in 
the N. of Scotland, in Murrayland, about ſixteen miles 
from Inverneſs, and four from Forreſs. It was the reſi- 
dence of the late Alexander Brodie, Eſq; yg ren 

pro- 


an- 


called the Laird of Brodie, Lord Lyon of Scotl 
whoſe eldeſt fon, Mr. Alexander Brodie, a very 
miſing young gentleman, died alſo lately: ſo that the 
male-heirs of that very old family of Barons, equi- 
valent to Eſquires in England, and among the moſt 
ancient in the country, are now extinct in that line. 
Of the ſame name is alſo a town belongirg to the 
palatinate of Beltz, in Red Ruſſia, in Little Poland. 
BRODERA, or BROUDRA, a large town of Cambaya, 
a kingdom of Mogul, in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſta. It 
ſtands on the E. fide of the gulph of Cambaya; and 
lies under the tropic of Cancer, in a country producing 
cotton, wheat, barley, rice, &c. and ſo abounding with 
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gum lac, that Sindikera, a village near the town, yields 
annually 25,000 pound weight of it. Its tower is in a 
large ſandy plain, on the little river Waſſet; is well- 
fortified in the old taſte with pretty good walls, and 
towers alſo. It is inhabited by many Banians and cal- 
lico-weavers, who drive a conſiderable trade to all parts 
of the province. Its governor has 200 villages under 
his juriſdiction, 65 of which are aſſigned for the pay of 
the Mogul's garriſon here. It is ſaid to have 10 ſtately 
alaces, with fine gardens and tombs in it. Brodera 
Vie 50 miles S. E. of Cambaya town, and 55 of Ama- 
dabat. 


BRODSTEER, a good harbour in the Ifle of Thanet, 


in Kent. 

BRODZIEC, or BRODZICOW, a town belonging to 
the palatinate of Minſk, in Lithuanian Ruflia, and 
great duchy of the former name, in Poland. It ſtands 
on the river Berezina, which runs S. E. thro? the terri- 
tory of Rohaezow, and falls into the Nieper. It is de- 
fended by a ſtrong caſtle, with a garriſon : and lies forty | 

- miles S. of Boriſſow, and ſeventy-five 8. E. of Minſk. 

BROEL, a pretty town belonging to the electorate of 
Cologne, in Germany. It lies ten miles E. of Co- 

logne, and in the mid-way between it and Bonne. It 
has a caſtle, which is a hunting-ſeat of the Elector. 

BROGLIO. See BocL1o. 

BROMBERG, in Poliſh Bedgotzi, a ſmall town of Lit- 
tle Pomerania, in Poliſh Pruſſia. It ſtands on the 
river Bro, which quite ſurrounds the caſtle lying with- 
out the place. Baſe ſhillings were coined here in 1613. 
It is particularly famous for a treaty of peace concluded 
at this place in 1657, between the King of Poland 

and the Elector of Brandenburg. Here is a provincial 
court. 8 


BROM FIELD, a place in Somerſetſhire, where an an- 


nual fair is held, on November 3, for cattle, hats, and |, 


ewtery. 

BROMHALL, a place in Norfolk, where two fairs are 

annually he:d, on Monday after Aſcenſion, and St. An- 
drew's day, the 3oth of November, for chapmen. 

BROMLEY. a market-town of Kent, on the river Ra- 

venſbourne. Here is a palace of the Biſhop of Rocheſ- 

- ter, and an hoſpital for twenty clergymens widows, 


with 201. per annum for each, and 501. for a chaplain, | 


founded by Dr. Warner, Biſhop of Rocheſter. Its 
weekly market is on Thurſday z and two annual fairs 
are held here, on February 3 and July 25, for horſes, 
bullocks, ſheep, and hogs. It lies ten miles S. E. of 


London. 


BROMLEY, formerly Abbats-Bromley, and ſince Brom- 


ley-Pagets, a pretty market-town of Staffordſhire, and 
on the ſkirts of Derbyſhire. Here, within the me- 
mory of man, ſays Dr. Plot, was a ſport on New- 
years-day and Twelfth-day, called the hobby-horſe 
dance, — a perſon riding on a lath-horſe, with a 
bow and arrow, with which he ſnapped, keeping time | 
with the muſic, while fix men danced the hays, with 
as many rein-deer heads on their ſhoulders, half white 
and half red. To this hobby-horſe belonged a pot, 
| by the Reeves, filled with cakes and ale, to which 
alf the ſpectators contributed a penny: this paid for the 
regalement, and with the remainder they maintained 
their poor, and repaired their church. Its weekly 
market is on Tueſday; and here are three annual fairs, 
on Thurſday before Midlent-Sunday, May 22, .and 
Auguſt 24, for borſes. and horned cattle. It. lies 7 


miles from Tutbury, 10 E. of Stafford, and 128 from ; 


London. 

BROMLEY, a village on the confines of Middleſex, 
near Eſſex : it has handſome ſeats in it belonging to 
merchants and other citizens of London. Here for- 

merly was a monaſtery ;, and the preſent church ſeems 
to have been part of that which belonged to it. On 
the ſite of the convent ſtands ry agg a grand 
mancg-houſe, built by Sir John Jacob, Bart. 

BROMSEBRO, a place belonging to the territory of 
Calmar, in Smolandia, a ſubdiviſion of Eaſt Gothland, 
in Sweden. It lies on the confines of Bleking; and 
its name indicates, that here formerly ſtood a large 

bridge over the ſtream, which falls into the open fon. be 

is ſeparated from a little iſland which lies in the middle 
ef that water, and has two boundary ſtones. Meet- 
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ings were held here in 1 541 and 1572, for ſettling the 


arms of the three crowns: and here a peace was like- 
wiſe concluded between Sweden and Denmark in the 
year 1641. 

BROMSGROVE, a borough of Worceſferſhire, go- 
verned by a bailiff, and once ſent members to parlia- 
ment. It lies on the river Salwarp (Buſching's Sal- 
wack) near its ſource. It contains at leaſt 400 houſes 
and is about ſix furlongs long. It drives a pretty briſk 
clothing-trade, and is the center of four great roads; 
one of which leads to Coventry and Leiceſter ; another 
to Warwick, and fo to London; a third to Worceſ. 
ter; and the fourth to Shrewſbury. It has a charity- 
ſchool for twelve boys, who are put out apprentices. 
The weekly market is on Tueſday; and two annual 
fairs are held here, on June 24 and October 1, for 
linen- cloth, cheeſe, and horſes. It lies 10 miles N. E. 
of Worceſter, and 118 W. of London. a 

BROMYARD, a place in Herefordſhire, where five an- 
nual fairs are held, on Thurſday before March 2 5, for 
horned cattle and horſes ; on May 3, Whitſun-Mon- 
day, Thurſday before June 25, St. James's day, and 
JOY before October 29, for horned cattle, and 

eep. | 

BRON, or BRONNO, a town of Pavia, in the Mi- 
laneſe, belonging 'to Upper Italy. It lies on the S, 
fide of the Po, and twelve miles g of the city of Pavia, 
in lat. 44 deg. 50 min. N. long. 10 deg. 5 min. E. 

Neither Buſching, our maps, nor the Geographical 

- Syſtem, have it. | 

BROOK, fo the river Were is called, near its riſe, in 
Wiltſhire ; and gives name to a houſe, from which 
the two families of Verney and Grenville take the title 
of Baron. 

BROOKLAND, a place in Kent, where a fair is held 
annually, on Auguſt 1, for pedlary-wares. * 

BROOME, a fine old manſion-houſe, the ſeat of the 
noble family of the Cornwallis, in the hundred of 
Hartſmere, in Suffolk; and likewiſe the name of the 
pariſh. Fronting the hall is an alms-houſe for. poor 
old widows ; but it is not endowed ; and depends, it is 
ſaid, upon the daily benevolence of the family. 

BRORA, a village at the mouth of a river, and upon an 
iſland, both of the ſame name, in the ſhire of Suther- 
land, and N. of Scotland. Here the Earl of Suther- 
land has a hunting-ſeat, and it abounds with deer. 
In the neighbourhood are mines of coal and falt-pans, 
according to Moll, which afford great quantities for ex- 
portation, beſides home-conſumption. But neither 
have yet been carried into execution, though nature 
ſeems to furniſh both theſe advantages; an experiment 

of the former articles having been actually made. 

BRORUP, one of the two eſtates in the bailiwic of An- 
derſkow, the other being Terſloſe, in that of Holbeck, 
belonging to the province of Seeland, in Denmark ; 
both which, after the death of the learned and cele- 
brated Baron Holberg, are to fall to the college of 
Sora or Soroe, in that kingdom. 

BROS, or-SZASZ-VAROS, a royal free-town of the 
diſtrict lying before the Wood, as it is called, in the 
royal territory of the Saxons, a ſubdiviſion of Tranſyl- 
vania, in Hungary. It is ſituated on the river Maros, 
and is the principal place in the diſtrict of the ſame 
name, and very neat: the ſoil round it being fruitful, 
the inhabitants employ themſelves in huſbandry. It has 
been received by the Saxons among the German towns, 
and was Socinian like Clauſenburg. By an inſcription 
an one of its gates, it ſeems to have been a Roman 
colony; and is ſituated faxteen miles S. W. of Weiſ⸗ 
7 | - | 

BROSELY, a place in Shropſhire, noted for a well 
which exhales a ſulphureous vapour, and, when con- 
tracted to a ſmall ſemi-circular vent, by means of an 
iron cover, and fired by a candle, burns like ſpirits of 
wine, and will boil a large piece of beef in two hours ; 
a ſteak alſo broiled in its flame will receive no tang 
from the ſulphur : the water of itſelf is extremely cold: 
and as ſoon as the fire is put out, it feels as cold as if 
none had been there. 

BROTHERTON, a village in the Weſt Riding of 
Yorkſhire, where Margaret, wife to King Edwarch l. 
when a hunting, was forced to put in, and delivered of 

ey | | A 
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| BROVONIACUM, the name which the Romans gave td 
Carliſle, which ſee. 

BROWER-STREIGHT, a paſlage at about twelve 
Tadcaſter, in the burning of which many hands are em- or fifteen leagues E. of another ſmall one between 
ployed; and this manufacture is diſperſed into the ſouth- Streight Le Maire, and the eaſtern part of the Terra 
ern parts, which turns to a very good account. del Fuego. It lies in Terra Magellanica, South Ame- 

BRAU, one of the five baronies of Le Perche Gouet, a rica. It is now t uſed by ſuch ſhips as ſai! 
ſubdiviſion of Lower Orleanois, in the goyernment of from the Magellanic coaſts into the South ſea, and 
the latter name, belonging to France. It lies on the reckoned much ſafer and more eaſy than venturing thro? 
ſmall river Douzain, above Dangeau, between Chateau- Le Maire or war re ſtreight, and was the route which 

, dun and Nogent-le-Rotrou, five leagues and a half to Mr. Baucheſne Gwin took in his return from that ſea in 

the 8. E. of the latter. It is noted for its markets. 1 you to Port St. Julian, on the Magellanic coaſt. 

BROUAGE, a ſmall ftrong town belonging to the terri- | BROWERS-HAVEN, a harbour of the Iſle of Showen, 
tory of Brouageais; which laſt, though a part of Sain- | belonging to Zealand, in the United Provinces; ſo 
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a ſons called Thomas of Brotherton, afterwards Earl 


of Norfolk, and Earl Marſhal of England. To this 
village great quantities of lime-ſtone are brought from 


4 


tonge, is now in the government of Aunis, in France. 
It lies on the ſea-coaſt, has fine ſalt-marſhes, with a 
harbour once very good, but now choaked up. It lies 
between the mouth of the Garonne and that of the 
Charente; and produces great quantities of good falt 
from the bay, called bay-lal ; and here generally is a 
arriſon of — 5 and 600 men. It is very regu- 
arly built, conſiſting of five or ſix ſtreets; which all 
terminate in the great ſquare. It lies eighteen miles S. 
of Rochelle. Lat. 45 deg. 58 min. N. long. 1 deg. 


min. g 


BROUAGEAIS, a diftrit in which lies the laſt-men- 


tioned town of Brouage, which ſee. 

ROUGH, or BURGH, under Stanemore, i. e. a bo- 
rough under a ſtony mountain, or the moor of the lat- 
ter name near it, in Weſtmoreland. It ſtands on a 
rivulet, not-a great way from the river Eden. It is 
divided into the Upper or Church-Brough, where the 
church ſtands, with a caſtle and ſmall fort called Czfar's 
tower ; the latter being in ruins, where was a Roman 
ſtation. Near the bridge a ſpaw-well has been lately 
diſcovered. The other part is called Lower Brough, 
from its ſituation, and Market Brough, from its mar- 
ket, which is pretty conſiderable, and is held on Thurſ- 
day. Here a fair is held annually, on Thurſday before 
Whit-Sunday, for horned cattle and ſheep. It is a poſt- 
town, and lies in the road to-Carliſle, two miles from 
Kirby-ſteven, and four from Appleby. Among the 
many fells, ſtony waſtes, or craggy rocks, on one fide, 
all along to the 2 town, is Hell-beck- fell, 
a quarter of a mile above this place: and to the north- 
weſtward about a mile is a famous fair held annually in 
the fields, on September 30, which is called Brough- 
hill, where the farmers and middling people of this 
county ſupply themſelves with little wild horſes, chiefly 
from LIES which they call Galloways; not ſo much 


from the ſhire of that name, as now from the weſtern 
highlands : for they have no breed of their own; and 


theſe ſerve them as drudges for fetching coals, &c. And 
here are ſold alſo horned cattle, ſheep, toys, houſhold- 
furniture, and all ſorts of huſbandry- utenſils, &c. 

e young people in the neighbouring parts, about the 


cloſe of it, come hither commonly paired on horſe- | 


back, as if this were the firſt advance in public towards 
matrimony ; and it is uſual to rivet their affections here 
with cakes, ſtanding cold pies, and ale, of which there 


ſeems to be no ſcarcity ; for all the victuallers round 


bring large ſtocks hither of their ready-made wares of 
theſe three kinds, and vend them to a conſiderable 
amount. 


BROUGHTON, a place in Hampſhire, where a 11 is 


kept annually, on the firſt Monday in July, for toys. 
Alſo another place of the ſame name, in Lancaſhire, 
where a fair is held on Auguſt 1, for woollen- yarn. 


BROWALLA-HEIDE, a waſte or kind of heath belong- 


ing to Cronoberg territory, in Smolandia, a ſubdivi- 
ſion of Eaſt Gothland, in Sweden. It lies about two 


miles from Wexio, and is famous for a defeat given the 


BRUCK, or PRUCH, a town of Auſtria; in Germany. 


Danes upon it, in ancient times, by the brave heroine 
Blenda heading the Smaland women, in the abſence of 
their huſbands, who were elſe-where engaged in fight- 
ing their enemies. For which reaſon the females in 
theſe parts formerly obtained particular privileges, 
with ſuitable warlike ornaments : and even at preſent 
they have an equal ſhare of inheritances with the males. 
In Dahlberg's Suecia is a chart of theſe parts, and fi- 
gures repreſenting the antiquities thereof, 
31: | | 


| 


called from the great quantities of beer brought hither 
from Delft and other places, and diſtributed through 
this province. It lies on the N. fide of the iſland, about 
ſix miles N. of Zurick-zee. It was formerly a conſi- 
derable place; but now much declined, and ſubſiſts 


principally by fiſhing. and huſbandry. It belonged to 


the Counts of Holland. This is the native place of 
Penſionary Cats, the celebrated Dutch poet, who, re- 
ſigning his poſt in 1651, retired to Zorg: fliet, i. e. flying 
from care, a ſeat of his which he called ſo, near the 
Hague, where he died in 1660. See BREWRRSZ 
Haven. 


BROXBERG, BROCKBERG, or BROEKEN; the 


Brutterus of the Latins, a mountain of Brunſwick, in 
Lower Saxony, in Germany. It is reckoned the high- 
eſt in all this —_— See BLANKENBERG. 


BROXBOURG, a pleafant village of Hertfordſhire, near 


Hoddeſdon. It lies high on the New-river, and not 
far from London, with pleaſant meadows down to the 
river Lee. On the left hand of the village is Brox- 
bourn-bury, the ſeat of Lord Monſon; a Gothic ftruc- 
ture in the middle of a park, with new - office-houſes 
on the plan of the King's mews at Charing-croſs, be- 
hind a large plantation of trees: | 


BROXMOUTH, a ſmall but pretty ſeat of the Duke of 


Roxburgh, in Scotland. It lies between the town of 


Dunbar and the great road ; and has a park well planted 


in viſtas and walks: | 


BRUARTH ARTHUR, or BRUACH ARTHUR, 


i. e. a middling, ſteep, and high hill, vulgarly fo called, 
as if, ſays the Tour, it were the throne or ſeat of King 
Arthur: but it is Arthur's hill or mount. It lies near 
Kyle-maen Llwyd, and not far from Caęrmarthen, in 
South Wales. On it is a circle of prodigious large ſtones, 
very much like Stone-henge in Wiltſhire, or rather, 
ſays the author of the Tour, like Rollrich-ftones in Ox- 
fordſhire. | 


BRUCE, or PRUCK, on the river Mur, in Latin Bruga 


ad Murum, or Muripons, i. e. the bridge on the faid 
river. It is a pretty well-built town of Upper Stiria, a 
ſubdiviſion of Auſtria, in Germany; and is only noted 


for the meeting of the ſtates of Stiria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola here, by order of the Emperor. It has two 


monaſteries; the one of Franciſcans, and the other of 
Capuchins. It lies fixty-four miles S. W. of Vienna, 
in lat. 47 deg. 50 min. N. long. 16 deg. 50 min. E. 
Our maps call this Pruck. | 


'BRUCK, or BRUGG;, ſo called from its fine ſtone- 


bridge over the river Aar, a large well-built town be- 
longing to the canton of Bern, in Switzerland. It 
ſtands uneven and ſloping to the river. Here is a col- 
lege, public library, and fine granary; On St. James's 
day is an ine 

miniſters, and magiſtrates of this town, to a fine plain 
without the town, where the ſtudents run races in their 
waiſtcoats for prizes. This is faid to be a cuſtom of 
very ancient eſtabliſhment. The place is governed by 
an avoyer; and lies eight miles E. of Aaraw. 


It is ſituated on the river Leyta, Paws par miles S. E. 

of Vienna. Lat. 48 deg. 18 min. N. long. 16 deg. 
1 min. E. Our maps mark this by Brug, and on the 
anube. ̃ | 


BRUCKE-TRAJAN, in Walachia, a part of European 


Turkey. See TRAJAN's BRIDGE. 


BRUCKSAL, a large, open, but ſorry town, belonging 


to the biſhopric of Spires, and circle of the Uppec 
| 40 Rhine 
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Nhine, in Germany. It ſtands on the river Saltza, with 
- - a caſtle, the Biſhop's uſual reſidence. Here was Prince 
- Eugene's head-quarters during the ſiege of Philipſburg 
by the French in 1734, from which it lies eight miles 
to the S. E. and twelve N. E. of Dourlach. Lat. 49 
deg. 25 min. N. long. 8 deg. 36 min. E. | 
BRUCOE, inhabited by a people of the Mundingo race, 
but ſtrict followers of Mahomet, a town, with a factory 
of the Engliſh, on the S. fide of the river Gambia, and 
empire of Jemarrow, in Negroland, Africa, About 
half a mile below it is a ledge of rocks, dry at low- 
water, which reaches from the northern ſhore five-ſixths 
of the way over the river, and leaves ſo narrow a chan- 
nel, that it is dangerous for large veſſels to paſs it: for 
which reaſon our ſloops take the opportunity of ſlack- 
water to go through this place, which is called Pholey's 
oy About nine miles above it, near the town of Da- 
docunda, are ſeveral rocks reaching from the S. fide two- 
thirds acroſs the river : and about three miles further up 
is another ledge, dry at low-water, but with a deep 
channel on the N. fide. 
BRUGES, in Ftemiſh Brugge, and in Latin Bruge, fo 
called from one ſingle bridge, called Brug- ſtock. It is 
a city and port of Auſtrian Flanders. Here are ſeveral 
— * one of which leads to Oſtend, Nieuport, 
Furnes, and Dunkirk, and can carry veſſels of 400 
tons, which come up to the baſon of Bruges, com- 
monly called the Komme. The ſalt-water is kept from 
mixing with the canal, by means of ſluices and other 
machines at Slicke and Plaſſchedael, both defended by 


ſtrong forts. | Beſides this, a canal leads to Ghent, an- 


other to Damme, and a third to Sluys. Theſe contain 
ſtagnant water, notwithſtanding the ground is eighteen 
feet lower towards the ſea than in the town at the 
 Ghent-gate : but the water in the city may be ſoon 
. renewed, by letting it run gently into the ſea by means 
of three ſluices. As Bruges has neither rivers nor 
ſprings, they have water conveyed to them from Ghent, 
the rivers Lys, and the Scheld, by means of pipes. 
Though this town has declined fince it was the ftaple 
of Engliſh wool, and ſince the increaſe of the com- 
merce of Antwerp and Amſterdam, it ftill has the beſt 
foreign trade of any place in Flanders; and a great 
many very rich merchants, who meet every day in the 
great market-place. Here is an Epiſcopal ſee, ſuffra- 
gan to the Archbiſhop of Mechlin ; the dioceſe contains, 
| Peſides Bruges, the cities of Oſtend, Sluys, Damme, 
Middleburg in Flanders, and Oudeburg, with 133 
boroughs or villages, divided into 8 rural deanries, 
The cathedral is very ancient, and dedicated to St. 
Donat: the chapter conſiſts of a provoſt, and 32 ca- 
nons: the Biſhop is Chancellor of Flanders. Beſides 
the cathedral, here are two collegiate-churches, St. 
and St. Saviour, with chapters to each : the for- 
mer has a ſteeple, which ſeamen ſee when they fail to 
Oftend, with two fine tombs of gilt copper, for Mary 
heireſs of Burgundy, and her father Charles the Hardy, 
Its treaſury is very rich, among which are ſplendid veſt. 
ments of Thomas a Becket ſet with diamonds 
In this city are five other parochial-churches, beſides 
fourteen chapels, two abbeys of men, four of women, 
and vaſt numbers of convents and nunneries. One of 
the convents belonging to the Jeſuits and the Auguſtine 
friars alſo teach polite literature. The Carthuſians 
have a monaſtery, which is above an Engliſh mile in 
circuit: but the moſt noble is the Danes of the order of 
St. Bernard ; they keep a ſumptuous table, go a hunt- 
ing to country-ſeats dependent on the abbey, and keep 
their own coaches. Of the many nunneries here, two 
are _— one Auguſtines, who are all Engliſh la- 
dies of quality, whoſe ſuperior, in 1724, was Lady 
Lucy Herbert, ſiſter to the Duke of Powis. Here are 
ſeveral hoſpitals, and a houſe where 130 orphan boys 
are educated according to their genius: which ſchool 
| has produced ſeveral Biſhops, and other learned clergy- 
men. Here are ſeveral courts for the adminiſtration 
of 333 both in civil and criminal cauſes. 


ſtreets of Bruges are large and ſtrait, with ſeveral 


fine ſquares, particularly the Friday's market- place, where 
6 great ſtreets begin, leading to the 6 principal gates. At 
one end of this ſquare is a fine ſteeple 533 ſteps high, This 


- ; 
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city has a conſiderable trade in wool, ſilk, cotton; &c. 
and there are a great many tradeſmen who make fuſtians. 

. tapeſtries, cloths, and -ſtuffs; and they are divided 
into f . e profeſſions or companies. Philip the 

by e of Burgundy, inſtituted here the order of 
the Golden Fleece in 1430. 

Bruges bad its ſhare in the troubles of the Low 
Countries. The Engliſh, upon loſing Calais in 1 558 
removed the ſtaple for wool to Bruges. During * 

wars in Flanders, it was taken and retaken by the allies 
and the French: but ſince 1708, has continued in the 
1 of the houſe of Auſtria. It lies eleven miles 

E. of Oſtend. Lat. 31 deg. 16 min. N. long. 3 deg. 
15 min. E. 

BRUGNETTO, a city of Riviera di Levante, or caſt- 
ern part of the Genoeſe dominions on the conti 
in Upper Italy. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, who 
ſuffragan to the Metropolitan of Genoa. 
20 min. N. long. ꝙ deg. 5 min. E. 

BRULLOIS, a ſmall territory and viſcounty of Lower 
Armagnac, a ſubdiviſion of the county of the latter 
name, belonging to Gaſcony, in the government of 
Guyenne and Gaſcony, in France. 

BRUMAT H, a bailiwic belonging to the lordſhip of 
Lichtenberg and Ochſenſtein, in the government of 
Alſace, now ſubject to France. : 

Of the ſame name is a market-town in it. 

BRUMHILL, a place in Suffolk, where a fair is held 
annually, on July 7, for horſes and toys. 

BRUNDALO, a city belonging to the duchy of Venice, 
in Upper Italy, upon an iſland formed by the rivers 
Adige and Ferrara. It had formerly a very large fort, 
four miles in circuit, with a bank in the middle. This 
city the Genoeſe ſacked ; and the Venetians, to drive * 
theſe out, deſtroyed the remaining fortifications : ſo 
that but little remains of either the city or harbour. 

BRUNETTO, a ſmall city of the Genoeſe territories 
on the continent of Italy. It lies on the river Verra, 
near its fall into the Magra, and at the foot of the Ap- 
penines. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, under the Metropo- 
litan of Genoa, about nine miles N. E. of Spezza, 
and fifty E. of the metropolis. 

BRUMPTON, a place in Yorkſhire, where an annual 


fair is kept, on November 12, for ſwine, and a few 
horſes. 


BRUNSBERG. See BRAUNSBURO. 

BRUNSEO. See SKARA. 

BRUNSBUT'TEL, a port-town of Ditmarſh in Ho 
ſtein, Germany. It lies at the mouth of the Elbe, 
thirteen miles N. W. of Gluckſtadt, and ſubject to 
Denmark, according to ſome authors; but Moll ſays to 
the Duke of Holſtein. Lat. 54 deg. 30 min. N. long. 
8 deg. 42 min, E. 

BRUNSHUSEN, a fort of Bremen, in Lower Saxony, 
Germany. It lies at the mouth of the Schwing. Here 
the Elector of Hanover has a conſiderable toll: all ſhips, 
except the Hamburghers, that come up the Elbe, muſt 
ſtop here, and give an account of their cargo, for which 
a Hanoverian comptroller at Hamburg receives duty. 
Beſides, an Engliſh man of war rides in the Elbe to 

bring them to. 

BRUNSWICK, Duchy of, taken at large, includes the 
duchy of Hanover, the principality of Grubenhagen, 
and counties of Blanckenburg and Rheinſtein. It is to 
be previouſly obſerved, that the family of the Dukes of 
Brunſwick is divided into two capital branches ; namely, 
Wolfenbuttel and Lunenburg ; the former of which is 
ſubdivided into three: 1. Fhat of Brunſwick, extinct 
in 1704: 2. That of Wolfenbuttel, extin& alſo in 
1735: And, 3. that of Bevern, to which the dominions 
of the other two fell; and it flouriſhes in a numerous 
family. e 

The branch of Lunenburg was ſubdivided into two; 
namely, Zell and Hanover : but upon the death of the 
laſt Duke of Zell in 1705, without iflue male, and the 
Elector of Hanover, King George I. of Great Britain, 
marrying his only daughter Sophia Dorothea, who died 
in 1726, and divorced from her huſband, that Duke's 

eſtates fell to him. | 
All theſe Princes above-mentioned are deſcended from 
Erneſt, Duke of Lunenburg, who died in 1546, the 
Wollenbuttel 


nent, 
is a 


Lat. 44 deg. 
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Wolfenbuttel branch from the eldeſt ſon, and that of 
Hanover from the _—_— But to return : 

Brunſwick; as above ſpecified, is bounded on the 8. 

Thuringia and Heſſe-Caſſel, on the W. by the We- 
ſer, which divides it from the —— of Minden 
and counties of Lippe and Hoye, on the N. by Lunen- 
burg, and on the E. by Magdeburg, and the principa- 
lities of Halberſtadt and Anhalt. Its principal rivers are 
the Leina and Ockar, beſides the Weſer, which waſhes 
its borders: The inhabitants are a large and hardy 
people, and their bread made of rye, which grows very 
- high here. | | 

Werbe duchy of Brunſwick Proper is poſſeſſed by the 
Duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel and Bevern; bordering 
on the duchies of Magdeburg and Lunenburg, the prin- 
cipalities of Halberſtadt, Grubenhagen, and Calenberg, 
and the biſhopric of Hildeſhein. His dominions, a 

leaſant\ and fruitful country, are, 1. The cities of 
Brunſwick, Wolfenbuttel, Helmſtadt, Koeningſlutter, 
&c. 2. The bailiwics of Heſſen, Lichtenburg, Jerxen, 
Calvoerde, Forſt, Schæpenſtein, Schæningen, Lucter, 
Walkenried; Gandeſheim, &c. 3. The principality of 
Blanckenburg, containing the towns of Heimberg, Bo- 
ernick, the monaſtery of Michelſtein, commendery of 
Supplingburg of the order of St. John, &c. I he 
reigning Prince Charles, who, in 173 married Philip- 
pina Charlotta, ſiſter of the preſent King of Pruſſia, 
and that Prince's ſiſter married in the ſame year to the 
ſaid King, has an annual revenue of 300,000 I. His 
ordinary troops are 4000 men, and he can raiſe between 
12 and 14,000 upon occaſion: 
The peaſants, though clowniſh, are robuſt, and rec- 
- koned good ſoldiers; and the Prince's court is nume- 
rous and magnificent. The people are rigid Lutherans; 
but thoſe of them called Calixti are more moderate 
towards the Calviniſts. | 

The two counties of Blanckenburg and Rheinſtein 
are commonly conſidered as one; They lie in the E. 
part of this duchy, about twenty-four miles from N. to 
S. but narrow at each extremity, and not nine miles 
where broadeſt. The people of this country are ſaid to 
be the moſt ſtupid dolts in all Germany, mere bigots 
to their ancient cuſtoms. 01 
BRUNSWICK, in Latin Brunepolis, the capital of the 
laſt-mentioned duchy. It is ſituated in a plain, and the 
river Ocker runs through it; it is two miles in compals, 
with a double wall and ditches. Here, in a grand pa- 
lace, the Duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel reſides, to 
| whom it is ſubject, and his court is very ſplendid. The 
Duke of Blanckenburg's palace is a ſtately old fabric, 
and the town-houſe is magnificent: in this place are ſe- 
veral fine churches. This city was the firſt of any note 
that embraced Luther's doctrine. Moſt of the houſes, 
though of timber, are neatly built. Their principal trade 
is in tanning of leather, and in brewing of mum from 
barley with * wheat well-hopped. What they call 
ſnip-mum is ſcarce drinkable till it has purged itſelf 
at ſea, by which vaſt quantities are exported; a ſet of 
biewers have the privilege of making- it, but muſt not 
ſell any till it is old enough. Butter and hops are alſo 
great commodities here: and they have a ſweet fort of 

er called brewhan. 

The place is well-fortified. Two annual fairs are 
held here, and a conſiderable trade carried on at both. 
In Brunſwick is a ſmall but neat church for the Roman 
Catholics, built by Duke Antony Ulrick, when he em- 


braced that religion. The principal church is that of | 


St. Blaiſe. Between this city, Goſlar, and Thuringia, 
is the Hartz mountain, part of the old Hercynian foreſt, 
Pto!emy's Melibœus, and now Bokkenberg, where are 
ſeveral towns and rich mines: the principal of the lat- 
ter are ſilver, litharge, lead, and two forts of copper ; 
the one melted from the ore, and the other made by 
vitriol-water, in which great plates of iron are ſteeped : 
beſides ſeveral forts of vitriol. Brunſwick lies two 
leagues from Wolfenbuttel, through a row of trees, 
end thirty miles S. of Zell. Lat. 52 deg. 30 min. N. 
long. 10 deg. 30 min. E. 


BRUNSWICK, a town of Clarendon counts belonging. 


to North Carolina, in America. It is _ in our 
maps on the coaſt, Lat. 34 deg. 7 p 
BRUNTISLAND, or BURNT-ISLAND, a royal bo- 


= 
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rough of Fifeſhire in Scotland, which, with Dyſert; 
Kirkaldy, and Kinghorn, ſends alternately one member 
to the Britiſh parliament. It lies on the N. fide of the 
firth of Forth, and oppoſite to Leith; has a very com- 
modious harbour, which enters into the heart of the 
town, with eighteen feet water commonly, and at 
ſpring- tides twenty-ſix. This is the uſual port of 
fafety for veſlels driven up the firth. Here they have 
the two pennies Scots act laid upon ale, for carrying 
on their public works. In this town, as on all the 
Fife coaſt, is a linen manufacture, eſpecially of green 
cloth, for which there is a great demand in England; 
for printing, in the room of callicoe, which is prohibi- 
ted there. It lies twelve miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 


BRUSSELS, in French Bruxelles, in Latin Bruxella, the 


capital city of Brabant, and of all the Netherlands. It 
lies on the ſmall river Senne, which runs through it. 
No city in Europe has a finer appearance at a diftance, 
except Naples and Genoa; and like them, when in the 
town, it is: all up and down hill. It has ſeven gates, that 
of Vivorden on the canal making the high park of Bruſ- 


ſels, for taking the air. Out of every gate are large ſub- 


urbs, where the citizens have gardens for their ſum- 
mer- recreation. The city is ſurrounded with a double 
brick wall, and a pretty large interval and ſmall ditches: 
but the place is too large to hold out a long ſiege, being 
about ſeven miles in eircuit. The ſtreets are very ſpa- 
cious, and the houſes generally pretty high. In Bruſ- 
ſels are ſeven ſquares or market-places, which are ve 


fine. The great market-place is one of the moſt beau- 


tiful in the world : the town-houſe occupies one quar- 
ter of it, and has a very high ſteeple, on the top of 


which is St. Michael killing the dragon, in copper gilt, 


and ſeventeen feet high, beſides other public ſtructures 
in it. The imperial palace ſtands on the top of a hill; 


oppoſite to it is the armoury, and joining to this are 


the garden-walls of the palace of Orange, which 
now belong to the King of Pruſſia, who keeps it in 
good repair, beſides innumerable other palaces. Here 
is a noble theatre for opera's, and in the ſame ſquare 
with it is the mint. In this city are twenty noble foun- 
tains. The Rivage is the lower part of the city, and is 
cut out into canals, for the convenience of ſhipping, 
which come from the fea by means of a canal cut from 
Willibrook, a village on the Scheld, about fifteen miles 
from Bruſſels, and coſt this city 1,800,000 dollars. By 
this canal treck-ſchuyts, or long covered boats drawn 
by one horfe, go twice a day from Bruſſels to Antwerp, 
and back again. The canals of the Rivage are made 
with broad ſtraight quays, planted with trees, far tak- 


ing the air. From the Rivage a ſtately pair of ftairs 


leads to the walls, upon which one may walk under 
the ſhade of trees round the city. The churches in 
Bruſſels are very magnificent, there being ſeven paro- 


chial, of which that of St. Gudual, alſo a collegiate 


church, is the ſtatelieſt of all. The Jeſuits have 
a fine church here, and they teach polite literature. 
All the other religious orders have their monaſteries and 
churches; and here, among many others, are two 
Engliſh nunneries; the one of Dominican ladies, 
founded by Cardinal Howard, in the reign of King 
Charles II. and of which one of the houſe of Norfolk is 
always abbeſs; the other is of Benedictine nuns. The 
Beguinage here is like a little town, their number gene- 


rally amounting to ſeven or. eight hundred. eir 
church is a fine piece of architecture. Here is a mount 


de pietẽ, which is a public office for lending mone 

upon pledges at a moderate intereſt. It is a vaſt build- 
ing like a monaſtery. It has ſucceeded fo well, that 
ſuch mounts of piety have been erected in all the great 


cities of the Netherlands. The inns or eating-houſes 


at Bruſſels are equal to any in the world, where one 


may dine at any time between twelve and three, on 


ſeven or eight diſhes, for leſs than a ſhilling ** 


with very good wine, and cheap. The city ſuffered 


very much from a bombardment by the French Mar- 
ſhal Villeroy, in 1695, whilſt King William III. be- 
ſieged Namur; fo that about 2500 houſes were demo- 
liſhed in forty-eight hours: but ſince it has been re- 
built with greater ſplendor. The French having ſeized 
it upon the death of Charles II. of Spain, quitted it to 
the Duke of Marlborough, after the battle of Ramillies. 
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Beira, belonging to Portugal. It lies not far from the 
Mediterranean, where the river Mondego runs into it. | 


- Northern point on. the mouth of Edinburgh firth, and 


. 
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In 1708 the Duke of Bavaria beſieging the city had near 


taken it, but was bravely repulſed by Mr. Paſchal the go- 
vernor, af General Murray, &c. And at the ſame 


time, the Confederate army forcing the French lines on 


the Scheld, made the Elector raiſe the ſiege with preci- | 


pitation. At the gates of Bruſſels begins the famous wood 
of Sogne, conſil 


curiolity we ſhall mention here is four fine pictures of 
the markets of Bruſſels, by Rubens and Schneider, 
which were 132 years in the family of the Dukes of St. 

Pierre, and coſt them 40,000 florins; but are now in 

England, among the collection of the late Robert Wal- 
pole Earl of Orford, at Houghton hall The trade of 
this city conſiſts of camblets, laces, and fine tapeſtries 
made here; and from hence ſent all over Europe. 

This city. being pleaſantly ſituated, and the reſi- 
dence of the Governor General of the Netherlands, 
which poſt Prince Charles of Lorrain now enjoys, it is 
much reſorted to by nobility and gentry... It is- alſo 
the ſee of a Biſhop. = | at 
The territory of Bruſſels is of a very large extent, 
containing ſeveral manors and lordſhips, within each, of 
which are many conſiderable villages. It lies twenty- 

| five. miles S. of Antwerp. Lat. 50 deg. 50 min. N. 
long. 4 deg. 6 min. E. 

BRUTON, a market-town of Somerſetſhire. It lies on | 
the river Brews. Here is a fine. church, a good free- 
ſchool, and ſtately alms-houſe. - Beſides the cloathing | 

trade, it is famous for ſtockings. Its weekly market is 

on Thurſday, and it has three annual fairs, on Good- 
Friday, April 23, and September 8. It lies ten miles 
S. E. of the city of Wells. | 


BRUYERES, the capital of a provoſtſhip, belonging to 


the bailiwic of Voſge and duchy of Lorrain, in the go- 
vernment of the latter name, and Bar, now ſubject to 


France. | p 
BRY ANSBRIDGE, a town in the county of Clare, and 
ovince of Connaught, in Ireland. It lies on the 

hannon, about ten miles N. of Limerick. 
BRYNMAUR, corruptly called ſo; but properly called 


| 


Bynhmore, i. e. the great mountain; a ſteep hill in the | 


' neighbourhood of Hereford, in the county of the latter 
name. Its top is woody, and from it is an extenſive 
roſpect. 
BRYS T, a place in Suffolk, where a fair holds annually 
on July 5, for butter, ſheep, and toys. | 
BUARCOY, a ſmall city of Coimbra, in the province of 


In 1752 it was very much damaged by an earthquake, 


which demoliſhed moſt of its buildings. Lat. 40 deg. 


© min. N. long. 8 deg. 40 min. W. 

BUBAINEN, a pretty borough in the capital bailiwic of 
Inſterburg, belonging to the circle of Tapiau and In- 
ſterburg, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. Here is à very 
fine palace, which ſtands. on an eminence, conſiſting 
of four grand 1 5 but not inhabited. 

BUCK, formerly BUYES, a territory of Bourdelois, in 
Guyenne Proper, belonging to the government of the 
latter name,, and Gaſcony, in France. Its ancient 


Lords were thoſe of Captal or Capoudal, very famous 


in the hiſtory of Guyenne. Since 1715. it has belonged 
to the Marquis of Gontaut. 3 oY 
BUCHAN, a diſtrict partly in Bamfshire, but the great- 
eſt part of it is in Aberdeenſhire. It is the moſt level 
and freeſt from mountains, for its magnitude, in 
the whole kingdom, and very fruitful in corn, It gives 
title of Earl now to one of the Erſkine family, as it did 
formerly to the Cummings and Stuarts, much ſpoken of 
in the Scottiſh hiſtory. It has the German ocean on 
the N. and E. and it is bounded by Marr on the 8. 
UCHANNESS, a head-land in the moſt extreme eaſt- 
ern point of Buchan, in Bamfshire, Scotland; where 
begins that great bay call&d the Murray Firth; which 


From Buchanneſs ſhips begin their departure for their 
| ſeveral voyages. From Fifeneſs, which is the moſt 


moſt ſouthern land of Fifeſhire to Buchanneſs, the land 


lies almoſt due N. and S. and the ſhore is the eaſt- 


2 


ing of 16,526 acres, out of which the 12 
inhabitants furniſh, themſelves with firing. The only | - 
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ermoſt land of Scotland. The diſtance between them 
is thirty-three leagues and one mile, which is exaQ] 
100 miles; though mariners ſay it meaſurts no more 
. by ſea than twenty-eight leagues; and from Winter. 
tonneſs near Yarmouth in Norfolk, is juſt 300 miles 
Buchanneſs is generally alſo the firſt land of Great Bri. 
tain Which ' ſhips make in their voyages home from 
Archangel in Ruſſia, or from their whale-fiſhing voy. 
ages to Groenland and Spitzbergen, in the N. ſeas. 
ere, Camden ſays, a piece of amber of the magnitude 
of a horſe was driven aſhore, 
BUCHAW, a ſmall imperial city in the territory of Al- 
* belonging to Suabia, in Gertdany: It lies on the 
Wi. ſide of the lake called Federſee. Its abbey is of 
the order of St. Auguſtine ; the Abbeſs votes in the ge- 
neral diet, and its capitulairs are Counteſſes or Baron 
neſſes. Many of the inhabitants are Proteſtants, It 
lies twenty fix. miles S. W. of Ulm, and ſubject to its 
own 9%; "eat Lat. 48 deg. 5 min. N, long, g deg. 
40 min. E. E | . 
BUCKFASTLEIGH, a place in Devonſhire, where two 
annual fairs are held, on June 29 for ſheep, and Auguſt 
24. for horned cattle, | 5 
BUCHOR, or BUCK OR, one of the weſtern provinces 
of Indoſtan, in Aſia, ſubject to the Great Mogul. It 
is bounded on the W. by Sigeſtan in Perſia, on the E. 
by the Hindowns county, and on the S. by part of Tatta 
and Jeſſelmere. The river Indus divides it in two; 
which renders it fruitful. Its extent from N. E. to 8. 
W. is 360 miles, and almoſt 240 from N. to S. Its 
capital of the ſame name lies on an iſland in the Indus. 
Here is a ſtrong garriſon to awe the inhabitants, who 
are Mahometans, and have a conſiderable trade in In- 
dian cloths, and other commodities. | 
BUCHORN, a free imperial city of Algow, in Suabia, 
Germany, on the E. tide of the lake of Conſtance. It 
is ſmall, but has a good trade with the neighbouring 
countries by the lake. It lies fourteen miles F. of Con- 
ſtance, and ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. Lat. 47 deg. 
40 min. N. long. 9 deg, 20 min. E. N 
BUCKENBURG, a town in the county of Schaumburg, 
in Weſtphalia, Germany, where is a fine palace of 
Count Lippe Buckenburg. This is thought to be the 
Ara Bructerorum of the ancients, who ſacrificed here 
to Hercules. | 
BUCKENHAM, or BUCKNAM, a large and populous 
28 of Norfolk. It lies ten miles E. of Thet- 
ord. | 
BUCK EREST, a fortified town of the diviſion of Wa- 
lachia, on the further ſide of the river Aluta, in Euro- 
pean Turkey. It is ſituated on the Dembrovitz ; it is 
the reſidence of the Woywode, and alſo the ſee of an 
- Archbiſhop: it is ſubject to Turkey, and lies ſixty 
miles S. of Tergoviſto. Lat. 44 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
26 deg. 30 min. E. | "eb" 
BUCKHAVEN, a village of Fifeſhire, in Scotland, in- 
habited by fiſhermen, who are daily employed in catch- 
ing fiſh, and carrying them to the markets of Leith 
and Edinburgh. There is hardly a poor man among 
them; but in general ſo clownith, that to be of the 
college of Buckhaven is become proverbial; and to 
ſay ſo to one of theſe people, irritates them extremely, 
even to bloẽwe. 9 10 | 
BUCKINGHAM, the capital of the county of the ſame 
name. It is governed by a bailiff, who returns two 
members to parliament. It is large and populous, ly- 
ing low, on the river Ouſe, over which it has three 
| ſtone-bridges, In the N. part ſtands the town-hall, a 
handſome ſtructure; and in the weſtern is its church. 
Here is a free-ſchoo]; and the county-gaol and court 
with the aſſizes are kept here. In its neighbourhood 
on the Ouſe are ſeveral paper-mills. Its weekly-mar- 
ket is on Saturday, and the annual fairs held here are 
Monday ſe'ennight after Epiphany, March 7, but if 
leap-year March 6; May 6, Whitſun-Thurſday, July 
10, September 4, October 2, and November 8; all for 
cattle, It had a caſtle on a hill, but is now in ruins. 
Te town lies ten miles N. E. of Aileſbury, and forty- 
ſix of London. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, a county of England, almoſt in 
the center of it. The Thames divides it from * 


\ 
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on the S. It is bounded on the W. by Oxfordſhire, on 
the N. by. Northamptonſhire, and on the E. by the 
ſhires of Bedford, Hertford and Middleſex. It contains 
1,000 acres, 185 pariſhes, fifteen market-towns, and 


boroughs, which ſend twelve members to parliament, 
beſides two knights of the ſhire: The number of its in- 
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ties of Nidde, Solms and Hanau; bein twenty miles 


longs and between eight and nine — Among its 
moſt noted towns is that of the ſame name, which is the 


capital, with a fine caſtle or ſeat on the river Seyne. It 


lies thirty miles N. E. of Franckfort, Oſtenbach and 


Renneburg. Near it are rich copper-mines. 
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habitants is reckoned at 111,394 ſouls. Its air is gene- | BUDISCH, a village of Zuio, a diſtrict belonging to the 
rally good, and eſpecially on the Chiltern hills. The county of Thurotz, in the hither circle of the Danube, 
rincipal rivers here are the Thames, Ouſe and Coln. in Lower Hungary ; where is a famous mineral ſpring. 
he ſoil being marle or chalk, is very fruitful in corn : | BUDOA, in Latin Butua, a ſmall but regularly fortified 
and in its meadows, particularly in the vale of __ town of Venetian Dalmatia, in Hungarian Illyria, with 
bury, are vaſt flocks of ſheep, the largeſt in England. a port on the Adriatic. Here reſides a Biſhop, ſuffragan 
The beef here is alſo good. The principal manufac- to Antivari; from which city it lies about eight aſs 
tures of this county are paper and bone-lace ; the for- Not far from the town is a caſtle or citadel called St. 
mer made at Wycomb-mills, and the latter about New- Stephano. This place was greatly damaged by an 
port-Pagnel. This county is in the dioceſe of Lincoln. earthquake in 1667. Lat 42 deg. 15 min. N. long. 
2 ve title of Duke to the families of Villiers | | 2008 . 20 min. E. 
and Sheffield, but now of Earl to that of Hobart. BUDWEIS, a large town of Bohemia in Germany, on 
BUCKLAND, a place of Devonſhire, where two annual the river Moldaw: It is ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria: 
fairs are held, on Whitſun-Tueſday and November 2, Here the Auſtrians defeated a large body of French and 


a. 
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for cattle. Of the ſame name is another placein Somer- Bavarians in the year 1741. It lies ſixty- five miles S. 
ſetſhire, where a fair is held annually on October 10, of 1 0 Lat. 49 deg. 10 min. N. long. 14 deg. 20 
for cattie and cheeſe. min. E. 


BUDA, or BUDEN by the Turks, by the inhabitants | BUDWORTH, a place in Cheſhire where fairs are held 
called Offen, anavently Aquineum Corſa & Solva, and by —_— on F ebruary 13, April 5, and October 2, for 
the Germans Euelburg: both an old and new town in cows, horſes, ſwine, hats and pedlary: q 
the diſtrict of Pilis, belonging to the united counties of | BUDZIACK, or BUDSCHACK, the name given by the 
Peſth, Pilis, and Solth, in the hither circle of the Da- Tartars to Beſſarabia, that part of European Turkey 
nube, in Lower Hungary. The old town ſtood in the which lies between the N. branch of the Danube and the 

plain extending from the ſuburbs of New Buda, between Nieſter, upon the Black- ſea. It formerly belonged tg 


the mountains of Pilis and the Danube, and was an-“ Lower Moldavia. The inhabitants are either deſcended 
cient'y called Sicambria. It is at preſent a mean place, from the old Budini, or they have taken their name 
about which are vaſt heaps of ruins, where remains of from them. They ſtill, as of old, retain the denomina- 


Roman antiquities are ſtill found. New Buda is a royal tion of White Hords, a clan of Tartars who neither own 
free city. It is ſituated upon a hill on the S. ſide of the the Chan nor the Turks, and live a ny life, but 
Danube. It was formerly the capital of the kingdom, principally by rapine. Their uſual food is the fleſh of 
the royal reſidence, and the largeſt and fineſt city in all | their cattle and horſes, with cheeſe and milk; par- 
Hungary; but has been much reduced by ſieges, earth- ticularly mare's milk. Of the. ſame name is a mean 
quakes, and other. deſolations. The principal church place on the Nieſter, in the neighbourhood of which 
here is that of the Virgin's Aſſumption, near which the | ſtood formetly Tyras or Ophiuſa. l 
Jeſuits have an academical college and ſeminary: The | BUEIL. See BocL1o: ads | 
town is ſurrounded with walls and ditches, and ſtrongly | BUELT, or BUILTH, a pretty market-town of Breck- 
fortified : near it is a ſtrong caſtle alſo, at the extremit nockſhire in South Wales; in a eur country on the 
of the hill. It has three ſuburbs: in the Waſſerſtadt! Wye, over which is a wooden“ bridge leading into Rad- 
upon the Danube, are two churches and a convent: in norſhire. It has been almoſt deſtroyed by a fire. Its 
the Raitzenſtadt, or Thaban, is a chureh for Roman weekly markets are on Monday for cattle, and on Satur- 
Catholics, and another for Roſcian Greeks: and in day for corn, &c. Its annual fairs are held on June 27, 
Neuſtiſt, is only one church, with a pillar fifty- two feet October 2, and December 6, for cattle, ſheep, goats, 
high, which was erected in 1715, to the honour of the | and horſes: and in the town is a conſiderable manufac- 
Trinity, for a deliverance from the plague. Here are ture of ſtockings: ; 
fine warm baths, and a fiſh-pond of mineral water; | BUEN RETIRO, a hn ſeat on the E. fide of Madrid, 
which has this ſurpriſing property, that upon letting all in Algarria, a ſubdiviſion of New Caſtile, in Spain. 
the water run of. the warm-baths ceaſe flowing; but | It conſiſts of four capital parts, which form a perfect 
they begin again as ſoon as the pond is a little above ſquare, with a pavillion at each angle. In the principal 
half full. The wine produced from the neighbouring area is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Philip II. In its pleaſant 
mountains is of a reddiſh caſt, and good; and here grow and ſpacious wilderneſs are ponds, pavillions, gardens, 
excellent melons. This famous city has been in the and fountains : and near the houſe are two very delight- 
hands of the Turks from the year 1529 till 1686, not- ful places called St. Antony and St. Paul, which may be 
withſtanding the many attempts made to take it from looked upon as ſummer- ouſes. Here the King of 
| them; at which time it was but in a very poor condi- | Spain reſides all the ſpring, and the beſt part of the ſum- 
tion: the Germans under the Duke of Lorrain then mer-ſeaſon. 
took it by ſtorm, after a ten weeks ſiege; at which many | BUENOS AYRES, ſo called from its healthy ſituation, 
noble a from all parts of Europe diſtinguiſhed a conſiderable Spaniſh 75 of La Plata, on the E. coaſt 
themſelves, particularly the Duke of Berwick and Lord of South America, and fifty leagues within the mouth 
Cutts from England. It was almoſt deſtroyed by a fire of the Rio de La Plata ; and which here is ſeven leagues 
in 1723, Between Buda and Peſth is a floating-bridge over. It is the ſee of a Biſhop. In this place proviſions 
of boats laid over the Danube, which is' about half a are very cheap; and the neighbouring territory, which 
league here. It lies eighty-four miles S. E. of Preſburg, is of a vaſt extent, is very fertile in all forts of fruit, 
and 136 of Vienna. Lat. 47 deg. 40 min. N. long. 19 and the paſture-grounds are covered with cattle; but 
_ deg. 20 min. E. they have little arable land, the inhabitants being lazy, 
BUDESDALE, a long and tolerably built market-town of — contented with the ſpontaneous productions of na- 
Suffolk, with a free grammar- ſchool, the Maſter and ture. Hither is brought by the Plata and other rivers a 
Uſher of which muſt be of Bennet college, Cambridge. great part of the treaſure and merchandize of Peru and 
Its weekly market is on Thurſday, but mal) ; and has Chili, and exported to Old Spain: and to this port the 
an annual fair on Holy-Thurſday. It is a thoroughfare | - Engliſh uſed to bring their negroes, when the Aſſiento 
from Bury St. Edmund's to Yarmouth, and lies thirteen contract ſubſiſted. It lies in lat. 36 deg. 10 min. S. 
miles N. E. of the former place, and eighty-one from long. 60 deg. 5 min. W. 1 
London. G BUGDEN, a village of Huntingtonſhire, where is a pa- 
BUDINGEN, a county of Heſſe and the Upper Rhine, in | Jace of the Biſhop of Lincoln, which, with the gardens, 
Germany, It is divided into Upper and Lower. The | is ſurrounded with a very deep moat full of water. 
former js properly Budingen, and lies between the coun- | BUGEY, a territory and bailiwic; in the government cf 
NR” 236” 41 Burgundy, 
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Burgundy, in France: it is ſeparated on the E. from Sa- 
voy by the Rhone; on the S. from Dauphny by the ſame 
rwer; on the W. from La Breſſe by the river Ain; 
and on the N. by the county of Gex and the Franche 
Comtẽ. From Pont d' Ain to Seiſſel, it is about ſixteen 
leagues long; and from Dortans to Port de Loyette, 
ten broad: It includes not only Bugey Proper, but 
Vatromey and La Michaille. It was anciently a part 
of the Burgundian kingdom ; of which the inhabitants 
of Savoy made themſelves maſters by degrees, and poſ- 
ſeſſed it till 1601, when it was ceded to France by the 
treaty of Lyons; ſome lordſhips on the ſide of the 
Rhone excepted. It has its own provincial ſtates, and 

aſſemblies of theſe and of the nobility. 

BUGIA, a ſmall government of Tunis, in Africa. It 
conſiſts of fertile plains, which produce plenty of 
corn. 

Of the ſame name is a town on the declivity of a hill, 
ſurrounded with good walls, and commanded by a caſtle 
on the top of the hill. It ſtands about eight miles from 
the ſea, and thirty from Tunis. | 

BUGIE, a port-town of Egypt, in Africa, on the W. 
coaſt of the Red-ſea, nearly oppoſite to Ziden, the part 


belonging to Mecca, and about 110 mites W. of it, 


in lat. 20deg. 15 min. N. long. 36 deg. 7 min. E. 
BUHL, a ſmall fortreſs upon the lines of Stolhoffen, in 
-  Suabiaz. in Germany, lying ſeventeen miles N. E. of 
- Straſburg, in Alſace. Lat. 48 deg. 50 min. N, long. 

29 deg. 25 min. E. 


BUITRAGO, a town of Algarria, in New Caſtile, in Spain. | 


It ſtands on a rock, and is fortified both by nature and 
art, belonging to the Dukes of Infantado, who have 
here a fine caſtle or ſeat. 


BUIS, or BUY, the capital of the barony of Menoillon, | 


in the Upper Delphinate, and government of Dauphiny, 
in France. It lies on the river Oreſe and confines of 
Provence. - It is the ſeat of a royal juriſdiction, and lies 
thirty miles S. of Die. Lat. 44 deg. 25 min. N. long. 
- 5 deg. 20 min. E. 
BUKARI, or BUKARIZA, a ſmall but pretty town, 
belonging to the diſtrict of Zengh, in Hungarian Dal- 
matia. It has a harbour: and hence the neighbouring 
ſea takes the name of Golſo di Bukariza. Here great 
numbers of cattle are ſhipped for Italy. 
BULAC, a town of Egypt in Africa. It is ſituated on 
the E. ſhore of the Nie, and two miles W. of Grand 
Cairo, to which city it is the port-town. It contains 
about 4000 families; here all veſſels going up or down 
make ſome ſtay, and it is a place of conſiderable trade. 
At this town the banks of the Nile are annually cut, in 
order to fill the canals, and overflow the neighbouring 
grounds, from which ariſes all their fertility, either 
Nor graſs or corn. Lat. 30 deg. 16 min. N. long. 31 
deg. 57. min. E. & i 
BULGAR, the capital of the ancient Bulgaria, now in 
ruins. It lies in the government of Caſſan, not far 
from the river Kama, about ſeventy werſts, or 120 
miles S. E. of the city 
Ruſſia. As Peter I. took the field againſt the Perſians 
- in 1722, he ſaw theſe remains, and ordered ſeveral Ar- 
menian and Turkiſh inſcriptions found here to be taken 


down in writing, and tranſlated "into the Ruſſian lan- 


guage. In the imperial title mention is ſtill made of the 
| — This country is divided into Great or 
Aſiatic Bulgaria, and Little or European * 
BULGARIA, a province of European Turkey, or Tur- 
+ kiſh Illyrium. It is bounded on the N. by the Da- 
nube, on the E. by the Black- ſea, on the 8. by Mount 
Hæmus, which (divides it from Romania or Rumelia, 
and on the W. by Servia. Its greateſt length from E. 


to W. is about 280 miles, and its breadth from N. to 


S. about 180. It takes its name from the Bulgares, a 
people of Sarmatia, and was formerly the lower part of 


cefia. The Danube, along which this country ex- 


tends itſelf about eighty miles, had anciently near Ari- 
opolis the name of Iſter. | Beſides this is the river Iſ- 
cha or Iſchar, that riſes in Mount Hæmus, and falls 
into the Danube near Nicopolis. At the foot of the 
mountain dividing Bulgaria from Servia, is a luke-warm 
bath, the water of which ſprings out in a ſtream about 
the ſme of a man's. body: but about ſixty paces. from 


OY 


of the latter name, in Aſiatic | 


. 
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hence, in the ſame valley, is 


a ſpring entirely clear, 
and as. cold as ice. Both yield falt . 4 and "Faro, 
as is evident from the ſmell, On this mountain is 
Greek convent of the order of St. Baſil. 

Upon the confines of Servia, between Mount Suha 
and the river Niſſava, are ſeveral: warm baths of ſul. 
phureous water, which iſſue from the mountains, and 
is quite tinged by the red ſand and ſtones over which 
it paſſes. At the foot of Mount Witoſcha, which lies 
a few miles beyond Sophia, towards the confines of Ro. 
mania, are alſo. four warm baths, very much celebrated 
in theſe parts: and on the mountain are ſome villages 
arable land, paſture-grounds, and vineyards; together 
with iron-mines. 

The country ih general is very mountainous, but 
uncommonly fertile in the valleys and plains ; conſe. 
quently producing great exuberance of grain and wine, 
Even the mountains are not barren, yielding eſpecially 
fine paſture. For inſtance, Mount Stara Plamina 
which extends itſelf towards Widin, though waſte at 
— top, is very fruitful towards the middle and bot- 

m. 


Among the natural curioſities of this province, are the 
great numbers of large eagles to be met with in the neigh- 

urhood of Babadagi. he inhabitants, who had for- 
merly rendered themſelves famous for their warlike at- 
chievments, employ themſelves at preſent in huſband 
<dv-ogy, cattle, of which they have vaſt herds, and their 
traffic, heir Sclavonian language is to be diſtinguiſhed in 
ſome meaſure, by the pronunciation only, from the Servian. 
They are partly of the Greek, and partly of the Maho- 
metan religion, with ſome few Jews intermixed. Thoſe 
of the Greek church have a Patriarch, but this title the 
other Patriarchs do not allow him; and three Archbi- 
ſhops. The country is governed by four Sangiacs, and 
gonad divided into four ſangiacates. Its capital is 

Icopolis. ; 

BULGARIA the Great, lies in Ruſſia, and was con- 
quered from the Tartars. But we know little of their 
country, only the names of the inhabitants, which are 
as barbarous as their manners. See BuLGaR. 

BULLES, a ſmall town in the third ſub- government 
belonging to the Iſle of France. It has a royal pro- 
voſtſhip, which is ſubject to the bailiwic of Clermont. 
Here they manufacture fine linen. It lies four leagues 
E. of Beauvais. * y 

BUMAN'S-HOLE, a remarkable cave in the duchy of 
Brunſwick in Germany, lying between Blanckenburg 
and Elbingerode. It has a narrow entrance; but none 
have found the end of it: though ſome miners affirm, 
that they have gone into it as far as Goſlar, which is 
twenty miles. 

BUNALIN, or BANNABAT, a borough of King's 
county, in the province of Leinſter, in Ireland. It 

lies on the river Shannon, and ſends two members to 
the Iriſh parliament. | 

| BUNGAY, a well-built and pleaſantly ſituated market- 
town of Suffolk, It lies on the aveney, which is 
navigable from Yarmouth. It conſiſts of two pariſhes, 
and accordingly has two churches ; the one a ſumpt: - 
ous ſtructure, , with a beautiful ſteeple and ring of eight 
bells. The weekly market vn Thurſday is well ſup- 
plied with all ſorts of proviſions ; and it has two annual 
fairs, on May 14 for horſes and lean cattle, and on 
September 25 for hogs and ſma'l wares. 

On a large common be!onging to the town is a race- 
ground kept in good order. Here is a grammar ichoo!, 
with ten {holarſhips for Emanuel college, Cambridge; 
alſo. a fine cold-bath, with groves and ſhady walks. It 
lies thirty-ſix miles N. E. of Bury St. Edmund's. lt 
is branded, by a proverbial cenſure, © Bungay for the 

r; but very unjuſtly. 

BUNNY-PARK, a ſeat in Nottinghamſhire, famous for 

its late poſſeſſor, Sir Thomas Parkyns, who was a noted 
wreſtler; of which art he wrote a treatiſe, He had 
cauſed a ſtone coffin to be depoſited for himſelf in Bunny 

church, ſome years before he died; with Latin verſes 
on a marble monument, which repreſents himſelf in an 
athletic poſture, with Time; that though Time alone 
beat him, he ſhould at the reſurrection beat Time. | 


BUNROTTY,-a market and fair town belonging to the 


county 
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county of Clare, and province of Connaught, in Ireland, 
with a ſtrong caſtle. It lies near the Shannon. 

BUNTINGF RD, a market-town and great thorough- 
fare, particularly to the North, Here is an alms-houſe, 
erected by Dr. Seth Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury, for four 
poor men and as many women, who had formerly lived 
well; and a free-ſchool. Its weekly markets are on 
Monday and Saturday, and it has two annual fairs on 
June 29, and St. Andrew's day, November 30, each 
holding for two days. It lies twelve miles N. of Hert- 
ford, and twenty-eight computed from London. 

BUOY of the Nore, a place in the mouth of the Thames, 
where a buoy is fixed for directing ſea-faring people to 
avoid a dangerous ſhallow near it. 15 5 

BUQUOY, a borough giving title of Count, in the bai- 
liwic of Arras, belonging to the county of Artois, and 
overnment of the latter name and of Picardy, in France. 
t lies nine miles W. of Bapeaume. Lat. 15 deg. N. 
long. 2 deg. 40 min. E. | 

BURDAH, a town of Negroland, in Africa, the reſi- 
dence of- the King of Tomany, who is a Mundingo. 
It lies about eleven miles E. of Baſly, and about ten 5. 
of the river Gambia, where is a port or landing-place 
called Caſſinanda. 

BUREN, a town with a wall and ditch, belonging to 
the quarter of Nimeguen, in Dutch Guelderland, one 
of the ſeven United Provinces. It is the capital of a terri- 
tory of the ſame name, ſituated on the river Ling, and 

ives title of Count to the Prince of Orange. It lies 
Been miles W. of Nimeguen. Lat. 52 deg. 10 min. 

N. long. 5 deg. 20 min. F. i 

BUREN, a town belonging to the biſhopric of Pader- 
born, and circle of Weltphalia, in Germany. The 

* Swedes burnt it in 1636, but it has been fince rebuilt. It 
lies five miles S. of Paderborn. Lat. 51 deg. 35 min. 
N. long. 8 deg, 25 min. E. a | 

BURES, or BUERS, a place in Suffolk, where . 
bridge on the river Stour. Camden's Annotator ſup- 
poſes it to be the Burum and Barva where King Ed- 
mund was drowned. In 1733 the ſpire of its church- 
ſteeple was burnt by lightning, and the bells melted 


down. Here a fair holds annually on Holy "Thurſday, 
for toys. | 1 | 

BURFORD, a bailiff-town of Oxfordſhire, on the river 
Windruſh. Its market, which is on Saturday, is noted 
for ſaddles; and the ſeven downs near it is much fre- 
quented for horſe-races. In 685 a 5 was — 


vened here againſt the error of the Britiſh churches 
in obſerving Faſter. Here Lenthal the famous ſpeaker 
of the long parliament had a ſeat; and Dr, Heylin the 
Coſmographer was a native of this place. Its annual 
fair is held on July 5 for horſes, ſheep, cows, and ſmall 
ware, It gives title of Earl to the Beauclerc family, 
Dukes of St. Alban's; and lies fifteen miles W. of 
Oxford, having had the ſame privileges. with this city, 
but loſt them; and 58 N. W. of London, 

Of the ſame name is a place in Warwickſhire, taken 
notice of, from one Samuel Fairfax, who, when twelve 
years of age, ſat at table with his father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, great FA and 
great grandmother, who all lived very 
under the ſame roof. | 
BURG, a town of Zutphen, one of the Seven United 

Provinces of Holland. It ſtands on the old Ifſel, about 

eighteen miles E. of Nimeguen. Lat. 52 deg. 7 min. 

N. long. 6 deg. 10 min. E. See Boks. Moy 
BURGARA, or BERGERA, a port-town of Cana- 

nor, a province on the Malabar coaſt, in Afia. It lies 

in the dominions of Ballanore Burgarie, who keeps 
cruizers, from October to May, to make prize of all 
trading veſſels between Damaan and Cape Comorin, 
that have not his paſs, for which they pay an acknow- 
ledgment. But the number of theſe frigates have been 
much leſſened by the Dutch. It lies three miles 8. of 

Cananor. This country produces pepper, and the beſt 

cardamums. | refs oft anf? A 400 
BURGUS, or BERGASE, a famous market-town of 

Romania, a province of Turkey, in Europe, where is 

4 caravanſera or public inn for the accommodation of 

travellers, | 5 en 
BURGAW, Marquiſate of, à country of Suabia, in 

Germany, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, It is Mu- 


— 


. 


appily together 
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ated between the biſhopric of Augſburg and the Da- 


nube; and is about thirty miles long, and the ſame in 
breadth. It was over-run by the French and Bavarians 
in 1703 ; but after the glorious victory of Hochſtet they 
were obliged to quit it. 55 
The capital of the ſame name ſtands on the river 
Mindel; and has an old caſtle, twenty miles W. of 
Augſburg, in lat. 48 deg. 30 min. N. long. 10 deg. 20 
min. E. | 
BURGERDORFF, calledcorruptly by the French Bertoud, 
formerly a village, but now a conſiderable walled city, and 
a bailiwic, of the canton of Bern, in Switzerland. Here 
is a caſtle, where the avoyer reſides ; alſo a little college 
for youth. It ſtands on the top of a hill: and juſt by 
is the river Emma, with a ftone-bridge over it, whoſe. 
inundations frequently make dreadful havock. At Im- 
fauſs, near Burgerdorff, is a ſulphureous ſpring for bath- 
ing. The town lies about four leagues N. of the city 
of Bern. . OY Be. 755 
BURGH, a village in the Peak of Derbyſhire, not far 
from Caſtleton. It was frequented by the Romans on 
account of its baths; and here is a cauſeway leading 
from hence to the neighbouring old caſtle on a hill. 
BURGH on the Sands, a place in Cumberland, no tfar 
from Carliſle to the W. where a ſquare pillar nine yards 
and a half high is erected as a monument for King Ed- 
ward I. who died here in his camp, anno 1307, as he 
was marching againſt the Scots. On three ſides are 
Latin inſcriptions." ,, _ _ Se Hark p 
BURGH-CASTLE, a fortreſs at the mouth of Waveny, 
in the N. E. part of Suffolk, a place of conſiderable 
note in the time of the Romans, as a fort and ftation, 
and probably Gariononum. Its walls to the E. N. 
and S. are ſtill ſtanding, with round towers, and the 
river defended it to the W. The materials are of flint 
and Roman bricks. | 5 | 
BURGLES, a town of Tranſylvania, in the kingdom of 
Hungary. It lies thirty miles N. of Clauſenburg, and 
is ſubßest to the houſe of Auſtria, Lat 47 deg. 40 min. 
N. long: 22 deg. 40 min. E.. 
Neither Buſching nor our maps have it. Fo 
BURGO de Oſma, a borough of Old Caſtile, in Spain. 
It lies on the other fide of the river Douro, and oppo- 


ſite to the city of Oſma. | ＋ 
BU R, the capital city of Old Caſtile, in Spain. It 


was built in the gth or 1oth century out of the ruins of 
Auca, as appears from its neighbouring mountains re- 
. ies the name of Aucani. It is ſituated on a moun- 
tain, from which it extends itſelf into the plain as far as 
the little rapid river of Arlangon, over which is a good 
bridge (Moll ſays three ſtately bridges); this, with the 
river Arlanza, waters the plain all round, and it is en- 
compaſſed with ſtill higher mountains. It is a large 
place, but irregularly built, with narrow and crooked 
- ſtreets, ſome. few excepted. Such is the intemperature 
of the air, that a Spaniſh proverb ſays, Burgos has 
nine months of winter, and the other three of hell. 
On the other hand, here are fine open ſquares, foun- 
tains, and great numbers of handſome public buildings, 
and palaces. To its Archbiſhop, whoſe annual reve- 
nue is 40,000 ducats, the Prelates of Pamplona, Ca- 
| lahorra, and Palencia are ſuffragans. The cathedral 
is a large and beautiful ſtructure. Here are about 1000 
__ families in 15 pariſhes, with 5 hoſpitals, among which 
is a large one for pilgrims; 6 chapels, a college, 10 mo- 
naſteries, and 9 nunneries, one of which is of the order 
of St. Berend, and the Abbels is a lady of the firſt qua: 
lity, taking place of all but the royal family, with a re- 
venue of 80,000 ducats per annum. Another nunne 
of Auguſtines has a very large crucifix in à ſplendid 
chapel, to which a particular, veneration is paid. On 
che top of the mountain is a citadel, which defends the 
town; and moſt of the convents and hoſpitals are in the 
ſuburb of Bega. The inhabitants here carry on a greater 
number of trades and manufacture than is common in the 
other great cities of Spain; and the magiſtracy are in- 
tent upon ein commerce, and all kinds of induſ- 
try. The gentry both cultivate the arts and ſciences 
themſelves, and are alſo great lovers of learned men. 
It lies 110 miles N. of 8 in lat. 42 deg. 30 min. 
min. W. 


| 


N. long. Geek. 
» BURGUNDY, in French Bourgogne, from the Bourguig- 
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none, in Latin Burgundi, who about the fifth century 
ſettled -in Switzerland, . and a part of the Franche 
Comte. From theſe parts they ſpread till further to- 
wards the rivers Rhone and Saone, and erced a king- 
dom themſe'ves; of which the Frank-or Franconian 
Kings gradually made themfelves maſters. | 
In ſucceeding times * . with regard to Mount 
Jura, now called Mont St. Claude, was divided into 
Burgundy beyond Jura, or Upper Burgundy, and 
Burgundy on this ſide Jura or Lover Burgundy. But 
not to enter into a detail of the ſeveral hands through 
which this duchy paſſed, Lewis XI. King of France 
ſeized upon it about the year 1491, and annexed it to 
his crown; and notwithſtanding the repeated remon- 
ſtrances made ſince by the houfe of Auſtria, who claim 
Burgundy, France ſtill keeps poſſeſſion of it. At pre- 
ſent it forms a government of that crown, which in- 
cludes the dukedom of Bourgogne Proper, La Breſſe, 
Le Bugey, and the bailiwic of Gex. | 
Burgundy is bounded on the N. by Champagne; on 
the E. by Franche Comte ; on the S. by Lyonnois; 
and on the W. by Bourbonnois and Nivernois, From 
W. to E. it extends upwards of thirty French leagues, 
and from S. to N. about forty-five. It is very fertile in 
grain, and produces abundance of fruit; but eſpecially 
an excellent wine, of which that from Nuis, Cham- 


bertin, Beze, Coulange, Chaſſaym, Beaune, and Vo- 


lenoi, is preferable to all others. The rivers which 
riſe in this country are the Seine, the Dehune, 
which falls into the Saone, and the Brebince ifluing 
from the lake of Longpendu; the Armangon, of which 
a proverbial ſaying goes, A bad river, but good fiſh ; 
the Ouche and Tille, which run into the Saone : this 
laſt river comes from Lorrain, and falls into the Rhone 
near Lyons. Among the four mineral-ſprings in this 
county, thoſe of Bourbon-Laney and Sainte Reine are 
the moſt celebrated. In the diltrick of Breſſe, called La 
Montagne and Revermont, are ſubtetraneous lakes. 
Near Ponorain, about three French leagues from Aux- 
erre, fine ore is found. In this government are four 
biſhoprics. The bailiwics and provincial courts are 
under the parliament of Dijon, except the provincial 
courts of M and Auxerre, with the bailiwic of 
Bar, which are ſubject to the parliament of Paris. 
The ſtates, entf of 
tatives of the clergy and nobility of the towns, ordinarily 
aſſemble every three years, by order of his Majeſty, in 
order to find out the taxes for the King. The governor 
- reſides at Dijon: he has ſix general-lieutenants; under 
the firſt are the upper bailwics of Dijon, Chatellon, 
and Bar on the Seine'; under the fecond is the provin- 
cial court of Chalon ; under the third that of Magon ; 
under the fourth Autunois, to which belong the country- 
courts of Auxerre, Autun, Semur in Auxois, with the 
county of Charolles ; under the fifth is Charollois ; and 
under the ſixth Breſſe, Bugey, Valromey, and the ter- 
ritory of Gex. Here are alſo fix ſub - ſtadtholders for 
Dijon, Chalon, Macon, Autun, Charolles, and Breſſe; 
one for each. The bailiwics and territories, of which 


this government conſifls, are the twelve following; 
namely, Dijonois, La Montagne, L"Auxerrois, L'Aux- 


ois, L'Autunois, Briennois, the * Ai Charallois, 
Le Chalonois, Le Maconois, La Breſſe, Le Bugey, 
and the territory of Gex. In this whole province are 
no univerſities; but feveral colleges, where polite lite- 
- rature, philofophy, and even divinity, are taught. 
URGUNDY, Upper, the fame with Franche Corte, | 
ſo called as having been a part of the ancient kingdom | 
of the firſt name. See FRANCHE Come. 1 11 
BURICH, a ſmall fortified town belongi -g to the duchy 
of Cleves, a fabdiviſion of Weſtphalia, in Germany. 


It lies about a mile from the Rhine, oppoſite to Weſel, 


and ſubject to the King of Pruſſia 
Brandenburg. 
5 min. E. n 2 | 

RLEIGH-HOUSE, à noble palace of the Fatt of | 
Exeter, in Northamptonfhire, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Stamford. It ſtands on an eminence, and 
commands a proſpect of thirty miles "over the fens. 
It looks more like a town than a houſe, with lofty | 

towers and pinnacles. It has fine paintings, ome of 
which are by Varrio. CCTV 


as Elector of 
. long. 6 deg. | 


Lat. 51 deg. 35 min. 


the deputies and repreſen- 


B U R 
BURLEY on the Hill, a very fine ſeat of the Earl df 


Nott ngham's, in Rutlandſhire, near Okeham, and on 
the edge of the vale of Catmoſs. It has a park walled 
in, containing about five or fix miles in circuit, 

BURLINGTON, or BIRDLINGTON, a good mar- 
ket-town in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire. It lics on 
a creek of the ſea, has a ſafe harbour, and good quay 
much frequented by the colliers, and a pretty trade, 
Here reſided William of Newborough, in a neighbourin 
village, who was a canon regular, and fell violent] 
upon. Geoffry 'of Monmouth's hiſtory. Its bay of the 
ſame name was called Sinus Salutaris by the ancient 
navigators. The weekly-market here on Saturday is 
conſiderable for corn. The annual fairs are on Mon- 
day before Whitſuntide, and October 21, for lincu- 
cloth and toys. It has had ſeveral acts for the repair 
of its piers; the laſt of which was in 1723. It gave 
title of Earl to a branch of the Boyle family. A little 
to the N. E. is a cape called Flamborough- Head. The 
town lies thirty-ſeven miles N. E. of York city. 

BURLINGTON, New, the capital of New Jerſey in 
North America. It ſtands on an iſland in Delawar ri- 
ver, where are quays for veſſels of burthen, and much 
reſorted to, The courts of juſtice and aſſembly of the 
province meet here. The houſes are moſtly of brick, 
and well built: it has plenty of proviſions in its market. 
It has two good — over the river, called London 
and York bridges. By its communication with Puila- 
rin * and the ocean by the river Salem, which falls in- 
to Delawar-bay, it carries on a briſk trade. It lies 
twenty miles N. of Philadelphia, in lat. 40 deg. 40 
min. N. 0 74 deg. 10 min. W. 

BURNHAMS, the Seven, fo many ſmall towns of the 
ſame name in Norfolk, on and near the ſea-coaſt; they 
lie N. W. of Walſingham, and are employed in the 
trade of corn to Holland. That called Burnham market 
is held on Saturday; and has two annual fa rs, on March 
15, for cheeſe, &c. and Auguſt 1, for horſes, &c. and 
has a harbour for ſhips. Burnham-deepdale is noted for 
its ſalt - marſhes, and fo ſerviceable for ſheep. On the 

© ſhore are tumuli, as ſuppoſed, of the Saxons and Danes 

who were killed thereabouts. The Burnhams lie twenty- 
hve miles N. W. of Norwich. Beſides theſe already 
mentioned, are other places of the ſame name. 1. In 
Somerſetſhire, where a fair is held aunua'ly on T rinity- 
Monday, for cattle, horſes and ſheep. 2. In Bucking- 
hamfhire, February 25, and May 1, for horſes, catile, 
ſheep and hogs. And, 3. in the Marſhes of Eſſex is a 
village of the ſame name, where two annual fairs are 
held, on Ang 2 55 and September 4, for toys. 

URNING- WELL is about a mile and a half from Wi- 
gan in Lancaſhire; upon the emptying of which a ſulphu- 
reous vapour burſts out, which makes the water bubble 
up and takes fire from a candle: by the heat of it eggs, 

meat, &c. may be boiled, though the water itſelf is 
cold. But the ſame water out of the well will not burn, 
nor will the mud of it take fire. | 

BURNLEY, a market-town in the eaſtern part of Lan- 
caſhire, and at the foot of the mountains, where ſeve- 
ral Roman coins have been dug up. And here are an- 
nual fairs kept, on March 6, Faſleizeve, May 13, July 

. 10, and October 11, for horned-cattle, horſes and ſheep. 

BURSAL, a village in Yorkſhire, and in the road north- 

ward to Richmond. It is principally noted, as giving 
birth to Sir Willlam Craven, Alderman of London, who 
was a great founder of churches, and bui.der of biidges, 
cauſeways, and other public works in this county. 

BURRA, one of the northern iſles of Scotland, called the 

. | Otcades, or Orkneys. It is three mi es in length and 

ö eadth,; fruitſul in corn, but eſpecially paſtur- 


_— 


one in 
age; and affords excellent fuel called peat.” Here is a 
fine ſtone-houſe, the ſeat of the Stuarts of Mains. This 
iſle abounds with rabbits ;_ and has a chapel of eaſe be- 
longing to the perith of South Ronalſay; from the iſle of 
which name it lies about three miles. 5h. 
BURKAY | "wh of the Shetland iſles in Scotland, ew 
miles in length; it has good paſturage, and the c 
* abound with fiſh. E church. Mice, it is vul- 


garly ſaid, will not live here; and further, that they 
uit any place to which its earth is brought. 


will 
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ANA, a town of Valencia in Spain. It lies on 
fea, ina fruitful plain. 


* 


BUR- 
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URRIUM, or USK, a village of Monmouthſhire, 
4 where wo annual fairs are held, on Monday after Tri- 
nity-Sunday, and October 18, for horſes, lean cattle; 


dlary-wares. 

BURROW-HILL, a large camp on the N. end of an 
eminence on one ſide of Daventry, in Northampton- 
ſhire. It is covered over with fern and furz, and is ſaid 
to be a Daniſh camp, every thing here-abouts being at- 
tributed to that people; as Daventry and Daneweed, 

with which vegetable the roads here-abouts are over- 
grown. It ſeems to have been originally a Roman 
work ; but new-modelled perhaps by the Danes. 

BURSTALL, a ſmall town in the Weſt Riding of York- 
ſhire, where broad-cloth is made, fo called in contra- 
diſtinction to their kerſeys and druggets; but in Lon- 
don they have the denomination of narrows, when 
compared with the broad cloths of Wilts, Glouceſter, 
Somerſet, and Devonſhire. This place is famous for 
dying; and here alſo is made a cloth in imitation of 

louceſter whites, which, if not ſo fine, yet is of as 

a colour, 

BURTON, or BARTON, a large ſtraggling market- 
town of Lindſay, a ſubdiviſion of Lincolnſhire. It lies 
on the eaſtern banks or higher parts of the Trent. 
Here is the common but dangerous ferry over the Hum- 
ber to Hull. It has two churches ; one of which is ſo 
low, with regard to the precipice under which it ſtands, 
that one may almoſt leap from hence upon its ſteeple. 
It has ſeveral mills, and the houſes are pleaſantly inter- 
mixed with trees. And from its commodious fituation, 
however, for trade, it now begins to flouriſh. Its weekly 
market is on Monday, and annual fair on June 13. 
It lies on the S. ſhore of the Humber, fourteen miles 
from Grimſby, twenty-five N. of Lincoln, and 140 of 
London. 

BURTON upon Trent, and on the N. fide of this river, 
a market-town of Staffordſhire. Here is a noble free- 
ſtone-bridge of thirty-four, Moll ſays thirty-ſeven arches, 
and 1545 feet long; where the Trent divides itſelf 
into three channels. Near the decayed abbey of Bene- 
dictines, whoſe abbot, being mitred, ſat in parliament, 
is the pariſh-church, between which and the bridge lies 
the town ; conſiſting principally of one ftreet. 

This place is famous for its ne ale, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the town ; - and here is carried 
on a manufacture of cloth. Barges are drawn up 
hither with a full ſtream, in a deep channel. Near 
this place, between the Trent, Dove, and Blith, is the 


large foreſt of Needwood, with ſeveral parks in it, 


where is frequent hunting, and alſo horſe-races. The 
weekly market here is on Tueſday, and its annual 
fairs held on April 5, for horned cattle and horſes; 
Holy Thurſday for horned cattle; July 16 is of no note; 
hut October 29 is conſiderable for horſes and horned 
cattle, Burton lies along the Ricning way _ 
Davy. 18 miles E. of Staffotd, and 123 from Lon- 


on. 

BURTON-LAZ ARS, ſo called from its hoſpital of the 
Auguſtine order, to the maſter of which all the inferior 
Lazar-houſes in England were ſubject, as he was to 
that of Jeruſalem, It was founded in the teign of 
Henry I. for ſuch perſons as had the leproſy or elephan- 
tiafis, an infection which ran then over all England; 
and is thought to have come originally. from Egypt, 
though it does not appear that the Gypſies among us, 
who are ſuppoſed to be a progeny from hence, bave any 
ſuch diſtemper peculiar to themſelves. 

BURTON, a market-town - of Weſtmoreland, It lies 
thirty miles 8. W. of Appleby. 

BURWASH, 4 place in Suſſex, where two annual fairs 
are held, on May 12 and September 4, for cattle and 


pedlary. 
BURWELL. See BARNWELY. in Cambridgeſhire. 
BURY, a ſmall market-town of Lancaſhire, on the river 
Irwell, and at the foot of the mountains. It is the ut- 
moſt boundary of the fuſtian manufacture. Hete, and 
In the neighbouring villages, is a conſiderable trade in 
coarſe goods, called half thicks and kerfeys, for which 
there is a very great market at Bury, which is held on 


Thurſday. Its annual fairs are on February 22 and 


April 22, for horned- cattle, horſes, and woollen- cloth. 
It = thir _ S, E. of Lancaſter, 


B U 8 

Of the ſame name is alſo a nobleman's fine ſeit; 
in Blaiſois, a territory belonging to Orleanois, in 

France. | 
BURY Sr. EDMUND'S, or Sr. EDMUND'S-BURY; 
a borough of Suffolk, ſo called from Edmund King of 
the Eaſt-Angles, who was murdered anno 870, and is 
buried here: It is delightfully ſituated, upon an emi- 
nence, on the W. fide of the river Lark or Bourne, 
and overlooks a very fruitful country every way; 
hence called the Engliſh Montpelier. It is regularly 


built; the ſtreets cutting one another almoſt at right 


angles; and is governed by an alderman, who re- 
turns two members to parliament. Its river is navt- 


ble from LING to Farnham, a mile N. of the town: 


t had formerly a conſiderable Benedictine abbey, where 
Lydgate the celebrated poet was a monk, in 1440; 

with ſeveral chutches; a chapel or hoſpital at every one 
of the five gates, beſides oratories, &c. But at preſent 
it has only two beautiful churches in one church-yard, 
namely, St. Mary and St. James; the latter of which 
has a library. Here is a grammar-ſchool, with other 
han dſome public buildings. A partiament was held at 
Bury in 1447, and at a meeting of it the good Duke 
Humphry of Glouceſter was murtlered; Little or no 
manufacturing is carried on in this towti, except ſpin- 
ning ; the principal buſineſs of the place Jepending on 
the neighbouring gentry, who have ſeveral fine feats on 
the plain of Angel-hill juſt by. Its weekly markets are 
held on Wedneſday, Friday, -and Saturday, It has a 
remarkable annual fair kept on the above-mentioned 
plain for a fortnight, on October 7, St Matthew's day, 
for millinary, butter, and cheeſe ; and confiderable alſo 
for a ſplendid rendezyous of gentlemen and ladies here 
every afternoon while it laſts. Here are three charity- 
ſchools. The town, which was former walled, is 
three miles in circuit, and, including the uche, is now 
a mile and a quarter from E. to W. and a mile and a 
half from 8. to N. It lies twelve miles E. of New- 
market, and ſeventy N. E. of London. 

This place gave birth to Gardiner the bloody Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, and to Sir Nicholas Bacon, father 
of the famous Sir Francis. 

BUSCHWEILER, a bailiwic belonging to the lordſhip 
of Lichtenberg and Ochſenſtein, in Lower Alſace, now 
belonging to France. 

Of the ſame name is the beſt town in it, where there 
is a handſome caſtle or feat. 

BUSHY-HEATH, a ſpacious common two miles from 
Edgware in Hertfordſhire, on a ſmall aſcent by the great 
road, after leaving the ſtreet-way, from which there is 
a very agreeable proſpect. On the right it commands 
a view far beyond St. Alban's ; on the left, the W. end 
of London, Weſtminſter-abbey, and the parliament- 
houſe, Hamſtead intercepting the body of the city, 
More to the S. is ſeen Hampton court, and S. W. is 
Windſor; between both which are thoſe beautiful parts 
of Middleſex and Surry, on the banks of the Thames. 

BUSIN, a fine caſtle belonging to the banat of Croatia 
and county of the latter name, on the further fide of 
the Save, in Hungarian Illyrium. It ftands about a 
mile from the river Unna, and is part of the title of 
Count Keglevich. 

BUSIRIS, an ancient city in the Delta of Lower Egypt, 
in Africa, and on the weſtern ſide of the moſt eaſtern 
branch of the Nile, hence called Fluvius Bufiriens. But 
now. it has dwindled into a village called Aboaſir, a 
little above Semenour, which laſt rofe out of its ruins. 
Buſiris is ſuppoſed to be the Pathros mentioned in 


Scripture, the Septuagint's Phatures. Not far from it 


ſtands the ancient town of Plinthine, ſince the Arab- 
tower, on a bay of the fame name, from which town 
the ancients meaſured the length of Egypt up to Ser 
bonides-lake. 

BUSKINSKAJA,; a floboda or place fortified with timber 
or palliſadoes, belonging to the province of Iſetiſch 


and Aſiatie part of Ruſſia, in Siberia, as a defenoe againft 


the Baſkirs, Calmucs, &c. | | 

BUSSETTO, a town of Stato Pallavicino, a territory be · 

longing to the duchy of Parma and Placentia in Upper 
Italy. It is fitnated on the river Orgina: . . 

BUSSI, or BOISSI, an iſland lying S8. E. of the mouth of 

Caſamanza river, an arm 2 12 in Negroland, 
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in Africa. It is thirty-five leagues in circuit, and ſeems 

covered with trees; from it run ſeveral rivulets. The 

inhabitants are Papells, with whom it is not very fate; | 
to trade, as they are treacherous, and great robbers: 


yet oxen and palm- nuts may be bought of them. | 


In this iſland are two harbours or roads, where is ſe- 
cure anchorage, The northern one is called the Old Port, 
and the ſouthern the New. The iſland is divided from 


the mainland by a channel or river, which Labat calls 
_ Geves; to the N. 

Negro nation, called BALAN TES, which ſee. 

BUSSE 


ELTON, a place about four miles from Tichkield, 
and in the neighbourhood of Portſmouth, in Hants, | 
where is 2 river narrow in its breadth, but ſo rey. as 

ing 


to carry the Jargeſt ſhips, Here is a yard for build 
men of War, on account of the ſafety of the creek, and 


the plenty of timber in the country behind it. 


land, and comprehends the iſland of the ſame name, 
Weſtern Iles, and lie in the firth of Clyde. Of theſe | 


Stuart of Bute, Earl of Mont- Stuart, was hereditary ſheriff, || 


till, by a late act af the Britiſh parliament, that, with the 


other hereditary tenures in Scotland, hath been veſted | 


in the. crown. The fhire of Bute formerly ſent two 
members to the Scottiſh parliament ;.:but is now, and 
. eyer ſince the union, joined with Cathneſs, in — — 
one member to the parliament of 
ternately. ts webe ene 
Bute Iſland, Tying N. W. and S. E. longitudinally, is 
ſeparated by two vices, not above half a mile. from 
Cowall in * leſhire, one end fo: ming a kind of in- 
denture into - latter, which lies N. of it, fix miles 

W, of the coaſt of, Cunningham and Renfrew, and 


eight from Arran, which is ſituated between this and | 


the firth-mouth. | 3 

Buchanan makes Bute, Buithe, or Boot, eight miles 
long, and four broad. B. 5 

; twenty-ſeven ſquare miles. Its northern parts are moun- 

taindus; but affords good paſturage, and ſome wood: 

the other parts produce oats, 2b. and Here 


is a quarry of red ſtone; and that called the hectic- 


ſtone is found in many places. The climate is healthy; 
and conſequently the inhabitants live to a great age. It 


is obſerved, that every fixth or ſeventh year they are vi- 


ſited -periodically with the ſmall-pox. The people in 
eneral ſpeak Erſe; and the gentlemen, and ſuch as have 
ad education, Engliſh : they are Proteſtants. On the 
coaſt is a herring and cod 7" Gang 
The Earl of Mont-Stuart above-mentioned is the 
principal proprietor of this iſland ;- though the Tour 
ſays it gives title of Earl to a branch of the Hamil- 
tons: hence probably Buſching ſays it belongs to one of 
that family. The royal houſe of Stuart is ſuppoſed to 
__ derive its origin from this iſland, it being part of their 
family-eſtate before they became Kings of Scotland; to 
moſt of whom the Stuarts of Bute were gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber. And Queen Anne, who firſt created. 
one of them Earl of Bute, always called him couſin. 
Ihe preſent Earl was Lord of the Bed-chamber to the 
late Prince of Wales, has now an office in the Princeſs 


Dowager's houſhold, and is a great encourager of arts | 


and ſciences, and their profeſſors. © 
The principal place in this ifland and ſhire is Roth- 

ſay, and here the Earl has a ſeat; and Callartine has one 

at Kermes, and Stuart of Aſcog another. To the E. of 


Bute, and cloſe on the coaſt of Cunningham, are two | 


Iſles, called Great and Little Cumbrics, belonging to 
the Earl of Glaſgow ; but theſe ſeem not to be in this 
ire. * | 
BUTLEY, a place two miles W. of Orford, in Suffolk, 

where are the ruins of a large abbey, founded 
- Glanville, a Chief Juſtice of England; the gate-houſe 
of which, a magnificent ſtructure, is ſtill entire, with 
many coats of arms finely cut in ſtone on its front. 
BUTKINTO, che Buthietum of the ancients, once a 
conſiderable city of Epirus, belonging to Albania, a a 
province of European Tu 
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key. It lies on a gulph of the | 


of which, on the mainland, dwell a 


Great Britain al- 


iſhop Leſley ſays it is ten, and 
Templeman twelve miles in length, with an area of BU 


; 


ET” £4 
ſame name, in the mouth of the Adriatic ſea, oppoſite ta 
the town and iſland of Corfu, thirty-five miles from Chi. 
mera to the S. E. and ſixty from Larta to the N. W. 
It is ſubject to Venice; but is now a mean place, hof 
inhabitants are principally fiſhermen, there being a good 
filhery in the bay. It is the ſee of 1 Who is a 

B | 


ſuffragan to the Metropolitan of Janina. Lat: 30 deg. 
| B min. N. long 1. min. E. hin 
| [ON's BAV. See Hupsox's BAV. This is the 


northern part of Hudſon's ſtreights, in North Ametica, 
through which Sir Thomas Button attenipted'the diſco- 
very of a North-Weſt paſſage into Aſia, after the miſcar- 
rying of Hudſon in it. But he loſt his thip, and came 
back in a ſloop which he built in the country. It lies 
between lat. 60 and 66 deg. N. and between long. 80 
and 100 de | 


i 1 $432 + BUTZBACH, from the Bucinobantes, a ſmall but neat 
BUTE, Shire of, S. to the Weſt Highlands of Scot- 


town of the Wetteraw, in Germany. It is ſituated be- 
tween Franckfort on the Maine, and Gieſſen, at the 
foot of a ridge of mountains called the Hohe; which 
beginning at the monaſtery of Loach, on the Rhine, 
ſepatate Rhin aw from Catzenelletogin, and extent} . 
themſelves to this place. Near the road leading from 
hence to Giceflen, are ruins of walls and forts, where 
medals and coins are found, that ſhow Attila and his 
Hunns to have encamped here. Count Solms reſided 
once in a caſtle here. The wine produced from the 
neighbouring hills is ſtrong, but palatable, Their mines 
of lead and iron are exhauſted. | r Mx 
BUTZOW, a conſiderable town and fort belon ing to 
the duchy of Mecklenburg, in Germany. It lies on 
the river Warna, and in the road from Roſtock to 
Swerin. Its ſee was ſecularized by the treaty of Mun- 
ſter, and given to the Duke. The fiver is ſmall here to 
what it is at Roſtock. It lies fourteen miles N. W. of 
© Guftrow, and twenty-one E. of Wiſmar. 4 
BUXT EAD, a' place in Suſſex, where is held an annual 
fair, on Tune 30, for cattle and pedlary-wares. 
XTON, a village in the peak of Derbyſhire, famous 
for its mineral ſprings, not only ſulphureous and ſaline, 
but alſo chalybeate.. See Dr. Leigh's hiſtory of Lanca- 
'Thire, and the Peak. Here is a convenient houſe built 
by the Duke of Devonſhire. for the reception of ſtfan- 
gers. The temper of the water is equal to that of new 
milk, and its effects are very falutary. "Theſe baths 
were eminent in the time of the Romans. A phyſician 
who frequented them, made fix Latin lines in praiſe of 
them, found on the wall ; as did Mary Queen of Scots 
two of Julius Cæſar's, alittle altered, which ſhe left on 
2 2 of glaſs, ſtill to be ſeen. Buxton lies about 
* 4. mile from Pool's hole, one of the wonders of the 
ea 
BUY, or BUYS, the principal place and ſeat of a royal 
Juriſdiction, belonging, to the territory in the upper 
delphinate, called the Baronies, in the government of 
2 in France. It lies on the river Oreze, and 
confines of Provence, thirty miles S. of Die. Lat. 44 
deg. 25 min. N. long. 5 deg. 20 min. E. 
BYER, one of the Scilly iſles. See SciLLYy. 
BYGLAND, a large ſake belonging to the . priory of 
Nidenas, in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, in Norway. 
It is formed by the conſiderable river of Otteraae, and 
lies weſtward of Byglefield, The ſame river has a 
33 in it called Fennie, lying in the pariſh of 
BYRCH-OVER, a place in the Peak of Derbyſhire, 
where are the tottering-ſtones which ſtand on a hard 
rock; one of which, {aid to be four yards high, and 
twelve round, ſtands upon a point ſo equally. poiſed as 
to be readily moved with a Inge. 
BYRU, or BIURA, a town of Quito in Peru, in South 
America, It conſiſts of fifty houſes,” inhabited by ſe- 
71 families of Spaniards, Indians, Mulattoes, and 
Meſtizoes. About half a league N. of it is a {mall 
ſtream, from which ſeyeral trenches are cut for watering 
the grounds: ſo that the lands are equally fertile with 
, thoſe about Truxillo, from which it is ten leagues diſtant. 
Lat. 8 deg. 20 min. S. 


BYZANT 


M, the ancient name of Conſtantinople. 
CABA- 
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8 a town of Leon, in Spain. It ſtands 


on a mountain, and has a fort. It is ſituated on 
the river Piſnerga. 


0 
CABARDEI, the capital of Cabardinia, a royince ing | 


ſouthwards of the eaſtern part of Circafha, in Aſiatic 
Turkey. This city is on the N. of Mount Caucaſus, 
CABECA. See L1sBon and GRANADA. provinces. , 
CABECEIRAS DE BASTO, a diſtrict of Guimaraens, 
in the province of Entre Douro è Minho, in Portugal; 
to which belong nineteen pariſhes. . 
CABES, or Tacapa, a noted city on the coaſt of Barbary, 
in Africa. It lies oppoſite to Trepano in Sicily, with 
a river and port: the former iſſuing from a lake behind 
it, called by Ptolemy Tritonis, From this city the Syr- 
tis Minor 'takes the name of Golfo di Caps, twenty 
miles $. E. of Tunis. | | | 
CABENDA, a port-town of Congo in Africa, It lies 
on the coaſt, about 105 miles S. E. of Loanga, and 
ſubject to Portugal, in lat. 4 deg. 5 min. N. long. 12 


deg. 15 min. E. 1 ; * 
CABO, or CAPO. See the Capes under their reſpective 
roper names. 1 
CABO, or KABO, a kingdom of Negroland, in Africa: 
ſo called by the Portugneſe, probably from a cape for- 
med here by the main-land, near the mouth of the ri- 
ver Geſyes. The King's refidence is about ten leagues 
E. of the town of Geſves. ; 
CABERA, anciently CAPRARIA, fo called from the 
great number of goats found here. It is an iſland on 
the S. ſide of Maſorca, in the Mediterranean, and op- 
poſite to Cape Salinas, from which it is diſtant about 
ſeven or eight miles. It is entirely mountainous and 
uninhabited, and is noted for ſhipwrecks. Here is a 
large and ſecure harbour, the entrance into which is 
towards Majorca. It is defended by a caſtle, where a 
ſmall garriſon is kept. This iſland is alſo an uſual place 
for baniſhment. | 
CABUL, or CABOULISTAN, a kingdom or province 
of Indoſtan, in Afia. It lies N. W. of Attock, and is 
the boundary of the Mogul on that fide ; it has 2 
on the N. part of Caffimire on the E. Perſia on the W 
and Hajacan on the 8. It is reckoned 270 miles every 
way. The Nilab, which falls into the Indus, and rec- 
koned one of its ſources, riſes here; as does Behat, 
which falls into the Nilab. It is a cold barren coun- 
try for the moſt part, and ſubject to great winds; yet 
ſome of its valleys are fruitful, and yield good paſturage 
for their horſes and camels, which are numerous and 
| fine, Tt abounds with little towns and villages ; and 
on the roads are ſtrong houſes, with guards of ſoldiers 
for the ſecurity of travellers between this and Perſia, 
from the robbers of the Augan mountains, Moſt of the 
natives are Pagans, and frequent their temples with ex- 
traordinary devotion every full moon in February, All 
their religion conſiſts moſtly of fables : and they think 
it meritorious to dig wells and build houſes for accom- 
modating travellers. They have among them abun- 
dance of Banian phyſicians. Here is plenty of provi- 
ſions ; and they have a good trade with Perſia, Tartary, 
China, and the Indies. They buy 60,000 horſes of 
the Uſbeck Tartars every year, the greateſt part of 
which they ſend over to India; and deal much in drugs 
growing in the mountains, where are iron mines and 
canes; both which ſupply their manuſactories of hal- 
_._ berds and lances. 
'CABUL, the capital of the laſt- mentioned province of the 
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| fame name; it has its appellation from the fruit miro- 

| balans, called Cabouly by the Indians, which, with 
| any other drugs and aromatic trees, "Zine in the 
neighbouring mountains. It is well-fortified, and has 
two good caltles, beſides palaces and many ſpacious, ca- 
ravanſeras; it being the thoroughfare between chow x 
and Lahor: _This place and province, which formerly 
belonged to Perſia, were ceded; in 1733 to Kouli Khan; 
by the Mogul, on the former quitting the reſt of his 

- conqueſts in India. It lies 110 miles F 
1 Lat. 33 deg. 30 min. N. long. 69 deg, 12 
min. E. b ö , 

CACABELOS, a town of Leon, .in Spain. It lies in a 
valley between high mountains ſurrounding it. _ 

CACERES, a ſmall town, according to Buſching, but Moll 
gives it 2000 houſes, in Spaniſh Eftremadura. It lies 
on the river Sabor, and is well known for its fine wool, 
ſeventeen miles S. E. of Alcantara. Lat. 39 deg. 16 
min. N. long. 6 deg. 45 min. W. IR 

CACHAO, or KECIO, the capital of Tonquin, in Aſia. 
It lies on the W. ſhore of the river Domea; and con- 
tains, it is ſaid, about 20,000 houſes, indifferently built, 
with three royal palaces. Here are factories belonging 
to the Engliſh and other Europeans, who purchaſe Ts 
and N wares, as they do in China. It lies 100 
miles N. W. of the mouth of the Domea. Lat. 22 
deg. 36 min. N. long. 105 deg. 15 min. E. 

CACHAO, or KACHAO, called Cachaux by the French, 
a town of Melli, in Negroland, in Africa. It is a Por- 
tugueſe colony, in the county of the Papells, on the river 

St. Domingo, or of the ſame name, which falls into the 
ſea about twenty l s below it. It is encompaſſed 
on the land-ſide with a ſtrong palliſado terraſſed, and 
defended by ſome batteries _ the neighbouring na- 
tives; who, except thoſe living in the place, often fall 
out with the Portugueſe, and neither give nor expect 

uatter. The weſtern fide of the town is covered by a 
mall ſorry fort, and a garriſon of thirty ſoldiers. The 
town follows exactly the windings of the river, and is 
long and narrow 2 but two ſtreets in its breadth, 
with ſome: croſs ones. Here is a Portugueſe church, 
and conyent of capuchines. The ſpiritual government 
is adminiſtred by a Grand Vicar ſent thither by the 
Biſhop of St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands. 
This is a very unhealthy place. The houſes are 
built with earth, covered with palmetto leaves in the 
rainy ſeaſon, and with ſall-cloth all the reſt of the year. 
Moſt of the Portugueſe here, are Mulattoes, and fo 
black as to be ſcatce diſtinguiſhable from the Negroes. 

- 'The river is a quarter of a league broad before the town, 
and ſo deep that the largeſt veſſels might come up, did 
not a dangerous bar ſtop its mouth, The tide flows 
upwards of thirty leagues above Kachao. Its N. bank 
is covered with mangroves, beyond which are the fineſt 
22 in all Africa, for thickneſs, height, and good- 
neis. 

CACHIAN, a royal ſeat in the province of the ſame 
name, belonging to Cochinchina in the Eaſt Indies, in 
Aſia. It is reſorted to by the Chineſe for trade. It lies 
thirty-five miles S. E. of Faifo, on the bay of Tonquin, 
and between fix and ſeven leagues from , xg | 

.CACONGO, a maritime kingdom, or province of Lower 
Guiney, in Africa. It has the ſea on the W. the river 
Loango Louiſe on the N. towards the S. and S. E. it 
is bounded by the kingdom of Angoy, and the river 

| Sonho ; eaſtward it extends from the coaſt two days, 


journey 
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w miles from the ſea. It is well-built, and plea- 
fantly ſituated, abounding with proviſions. . The river 


far off, where is a ſafe road for the ſhipping ; but all 
the reſt of the coaſt, to the river Zaire, is full of rocks 
and ſhallows. The country is very woody and moun- 
tainous : and the natives are falſe, quarrelſome, and 


wardly. | 
CADXHVLSO, a neat, but ſmall town of New Caſtile, 


in Spain. It is ſurrounded with fine gardens and 
roves. The place belongs to the Marquis of Villena. 
AVAL, a place belonging to Torres Vedras, in 
ortugueſe Eſtremadura. 


title of Duke to the Marquis of Ferreira. 


as ſituated in the village of North Cadbury, in Somer- 
ſetſhire. It is an old Roman fartification. 


Chalader, or Calder, a large old ſeat, with turrets, near 
the river of Neem: in the North of Scotland, belong- 


] to the Laird of Cathel. 


e part of the country where this caſtle ſtands 
abounds in corn; vaſt quantities of which, both for 
malting and making into meal, are ſold at Inverneſs 


markets; and here are large paſtures on the adjacent 


t contains only 350 inha- 
bitants, with a diſtrict of eight pariſhes; and gives | 


7 beyond its capital of the ſame name, which is 
ut a 


alſo of the ſame denomination runs acroſs the kingdom, | 
in a courſe of twenty-five or thirty leagues, and falls 
into the ſea in lat. 5 deg. S. except at Malemba, not' 


CADBURY-CASTLE, ſo Camalet is commonly called, 
. 


CADDEL, or CATHELL, the natives call it Caiftel, 


moors to the 8. Near it is a vein of free-ſtone, which | 


ives many indications of copper. And the houſe itſelf 


ds upon a rock, which is moderately high to 
the N. amidft delightful groves, and a ſpacious park 
full of deer. Itis about two miles from Kilravock, 


and ten E. from Inverneſs. 


Below Cathel the water of Nairn has fortned a 


- wide channel for a pretty way, and in the winter 
© Jncroaches much on the neighbouring lands; where- 


as, in ſummer, you may croſs almoſt I e 


CADENAC, a very old town of Upper gercy, ifi the 


territory of the latter name, belonging to 


* 
Proper, in the government of Guyenne and Gaſcony, 


in France. It ſtands upon a ſteep rock, which is al- 


| 


b 
« 
* 


| 


; 


| 
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moſt ſurrounded by the river Lot. It never ſubmitted 


to the Engliſh. 


CADEROUSSE, a town in the juriſdiction of Carpentras, 


and county of Venaiſſin, belonging to the ſtate of Avig- 


non, and furrounded by Provence, in France. It lies | 


on the Rhone; and is alſo the ſeat of a Provincial 


dee. 
CAD LAC, a town of Bourdelois and Guyenne Pro- 
per, in the government of the former name and of Gaſ- | 


cony, in France. It is fituated on _ ten,” 
is the principal place of the county of Benagues. Here 
is a fine caſtle or ſeat, a collegiate church, and a con- 


4 — 
CADIZ, the Romans called Gades, by the Phcenicians 
1 i. e. an incloſure, or place hedged round; 


r 0 
—1 miſtake ſome of the ancients have given it the 
name of Tarteſſus. The Tyrians firſt built it; and after 
them it was poſſeſſed by the Carthaginiatis, from whom 
it came under the dominion of the Romans. It is a 
famous trading-city of Andaluſia, in Spain, lying on the 
N. W. extremity of the long and irregular neck of land 
of an iſland which extends itſelf from S. E. to N. W. 
the eaſtern part of which is called Cadiz, and the 
S. E. the iſland of Leon. It is joined to the 
9 from which only a narrow channel or arm 
of the ſea ſeparates it, by means of the bridge Suaco, 
both ends of this being defended by redoubts, and other 
works thrown up of earth. The iſland, from Fort St. 
Catalina to the iſland of St. Pedro, is five miles long, 
and from the S. point near the latter to the N. point 


' iuſt by the above-mentioned bridge, almoſt two miles 
e 


It produces little corn, but the beſt 'Spahiſh 
wine; and upon it are ſome paſture-gtounds, and on 


the fide of the harbour great quantities of ſalt are 


made. The fiſhery here is alſo very conſiderable; and 


icularly t numbers of tunny-fiſh are catched 
Thich are — from fix to eight, and ſometimes 


methods of importing t 


CAD 


ten feet long. The neck of land which extends itſelf 


from the iſland, and quadrangular in ſome meaſure, i; 
at firſt but very .nartow; afterwards it becomes ſome. 
thing broader, with. ſeveral windings and angles, ter- 
minating at laſt in two head-lands, the principal and 
moſt weſterly of which is called St. Sebaſtiano. 

The city of Cadiz is pretty large in circuit: yet all 
the large end of the neck of land is not built upon, and the 


delightful W. fide, which is called Santo Campo or the 
Church- court, is almoſt uninhabited, the only building 


upon it being a ſpacious hoſpital, and two chapels, on 
account of its being not ſo commodious for the landing 
of veſſels as the E. ſide. 

Moſt of the ſtreets of Cadiz are narrow, crooked, 
indifferently paved, and dirty: but ſome of them are 
broad, ſtrait, and well-paved. The houſes ate gene- 
rally between three and four ſtories high; nearly all of 
them have a quadrangular area, and ſeveral of theſe are 


very handſome. . Here lodgings and proviſions are in 
ral dear. The city is in want of freſh — 


water: and in it are 
reckoned 13 convents; among which is alſo a Jeſuits col- 
lege, ſaid to be the fineſt in all Andaluſia; yet has but one 

ariſh-church, which is the cathedral; though the num- 
ber of its ordinary inhabitants amounts to 40,000, and 
it contains about 5000 houſes. Its Biſhop is a ſuffragan 
to the Metropolitan of Seville, with an annual revenue 
of 12,000 (Moll ſays 20,000) ducats: his dioceſe con- 
ſiſts but of 14 pariſhes. Here is the royal audience of 
the Indies, or the Indian board of trade; removed hi- 
ther from Seville. Both before and after the arrival of 
the Spaniſh flota from America, and their failing from 
Cadiz thither again, this place is very briſk and ſtirring, 
from the great number of ſtrangers, ,who come huther 
for the ſake of trade, and ſald to amount to 50,000. It 
is the center of all the American trade, to,which port 


the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Italian merchants ſend 


their goods, which Spaniſh factors, in their reſpective 
names, put on board the ſhips for America. Beſides 
theſe juſt-mentioned, all others, who trade by ſea, have 
their agents, correſpondents, and commiſſioners, at Ca- 
diz; and the conſuls. of the aforeſaid nations make a 
conſiderable figure here. "IH 

No people are happier than the trading ſort in Cadiz 
for they ſeldom riſk any thing upon their own account, 
and enrich themſelves at the coſt of thoſe who ſend 
them 5 7 let things go as they will, they are at no 
loſs. What goods are ſent from Spain itſelf to America 


are but very inconſiderable. The duty paid by foreign 


s is uncommonly great; conſequently the proſits of 
the merchants and their agents are Tel than they might 
otherwiſe be, were they ſufficiently acquainted with the 

Neir goods duty-free. The har- 
bour and bay of Cadiz is very fine and ſpacious; and 


for the defence of the entrance into it, is not on! 


Fort Matagorda, but alſo Fort Puntal, lying oppoſite to it 


- a point of the neck of land on which Cadiz ſtands. 
\— 


e Spaniards commonly call both theſe Los Puntales. 
Between them and the points of land on which the two 
forts ſtand, the entrance into the harbour, according to 
Labat, is about 500 fathoms broad. At ebb-tide a great 

art of the harbour, which is ſaid to be ten French 
eagues in Circuit, lies dry, The outer and furthermoſt 
bay, which begins between Rota and St. Sebaſtian, and 
which extends itſelf to Puerto, de Santa Maria, is di- 
vided into two parts by the rocks Los Pueros and Dia- 
mante. 

Cadiz is ſurrounded with walls and irregular baſtions, 
as the ſituation of the ground would admit of. There 
is no approaching to the S. fide, by, reaſon of its high 
and ſteep ſhore. At preſent it is dangerous landing on the 
N. ſide, as here are fand-banks and rocks under water: 
but on the S. W. fide there is a landing-place, at which 
ſtands a ſmall fort called St. Catalina, Towards the 
S. W. point is a ridge of rocks, which at time of flood 


are partly covered with water. The outermoſt of theſe 


is a ſmall iſland, upon which is a watch-tower and light- 
houſe, together with two chapels ; as alſo Fort St. Se- 
baſtian ſtands there. 

As Cadiz then can be no where attempted, but at 
the narroweſt part of the neck of land lying 4 


S 4 | 
it and the 8. E. part of the Ifle of Leon. This has alſo 
been fortified : but in 1 596 the Engliſh, under the Earl 
of Eſſex, landing on 


itted the place. But in 1702; landing again under 
x on Duke of Ormond, on the continent near St. Ma- 
ry's, in order to attack the Puntal; but not being able 
to reduce it, they were obliged to re- embark, without 


e iſland, took and burnt the | 


town, having plundered it of immenfe treaſure, and | 
deſtroyed the galleons in the harbour; after which they | 
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parliament; and the town enjoys ſeveral privileges. ft? 


weekly markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday; and 
the annual fairs here are on the ſeeond Wedneſday in 
March, June 20, September 8, and November 30. It 
lies two miles S. E. of Landaff. Lat. 51 deg. 30 min. 
N. long. deg. 20 min. W. 


CAERDI AN. See Carpigant ' 339 
CAERLEON, in Britiſh Kaer-Cheion, formerly a ſtro1 


and noted place in Monmouthſhire, and = the R 
1 


effecting any thing but ſeveral miſdemeanors at St. Ma- called Iſca Legio, from the Legio Secumda' Augufla, which 

ry's, ſor which ſome of the officers-were diſgraced and] was ſtationed here. It was once a-conſiderable- place. 

. | I I lies on the river Uſk; with a wooden - bridge over it, 
Hercules' Pillars, which are ſaid to have ſtood at the | eighteen miles 8. W. of Monmouth: and here are 
above- mentioned neck of land, are, according to La- held three annual fairs; on May 10, July 20, and Sep- 1 
bat's account, only a couple of round towers, made of tember 213 all for catt lee f * 
maſon- work, which in all appearance ſerved: anciently CAERMARTHEN, in Britiſh Naer-vyrubin, Ptolemy's 9 
for wind-mills. Cadiz lies forty miles from Gibraltar. } Maridunum, and Antoninus's Maridunum, an ancient 1 
Lat. 36 deg. 30 min. N. long. 6 deg. 40 min. W. and very handſome town; and the capital of the ſhire of 1 
CADORE, IL CADORINO, a ſmall territory and ſub- the ſame name; in South Wales: It lies upon the ri- |: 
diviſton of the marquilate of Trevigiana, in the Vene- | ver Towy; with a fair ſtone-bridge over it; and navi- 1 
tian dominions, 2 * «It is bounded on the gable by veſſels of 100 tons quite up to the town, i 
N. by Brixen; on the E. = riuliz on the 8. by Bel- || Where is a commodious quay: It is: — 8 * 
luneſe; and on the W. by Trentin, Its capital is of F mayor, who returris one member to parliament; It is * 
the ſame name, or Piava di Cadore, a ſmall city lying | populous, and drives a very conſiderable trade. The 8 


on the E. ſide of the river Piave, S. of the Orſina, and 
N. of the Botia, both which fall into it. This is the 


native place of the celebrated painter 'Titianz who died 


at Venice 99 years old. 2 AL i who have plays and affemblies, &c. te divert them. 1 
CADSANO, an iſtand on the coaſt of Dutch Flanders, This was the birth-place of Merlin the old Britiſh pro- Bl. 
in the Netherlands, at the mouth of the river Scheld, phet, - who-flourifhed in 480; and about a mile from _ 

by which the Dutch command its navigation. | the:town on the road-ſide; and almoſt oppoſite to the il 
CA Le Campagne de, a ſubdivifion of Lower Nor- Biſhop- of St. David's palace, is Merlin's grove. The 1 
mandy, in the government of the latter name, in France. people in and about this town are reckoned the weal- * 
It extends itſelf as far as Falaiſe, a town in the Marches, thieſt and politeſt in all Wales, as its air is the beſt, 0 
another ſubdiviſion. 6 I and foilthe moſt fruitful. It gives title of Marquis to 1 
Ot the ſame name is the only city in it, in Latin || the Duke of Leeds, of the name of Oſborn. 'Fhe by 
called Cadamum, - anciently Catherm, i. e. the dwelling- weekly markets are on Wedneſday, Friday, and Satur- 7 
ce of war, or of the Cadete, now promounced 22 day; and its annual fairs June 23, tlie eve of St. Peter, \ 

pac ſituated near the confluence of the rivers Orne and Auguſt 1 or Lammas fair, September 28, and No- 'Y 
Odon, in a valley between two large meadows. Theunited vember 3. It lies 'twenty-four miles N. E. of Pem- | 
ſtream of the aforeſaid rivers divides it into the upper || broke, and 1% W. of London; | 80 | 


and lower town, between which there is a-communica- 
tion by means of the 1 of St. James and St. Pe- 
ter; on the latter of which ſtands a handſome town- 


houſe, with four turrets. It is the ſecond eity in Nor- 
mandy, and the ſeat of an intendeney, election, foreſt- 
diſtrict, prevõt of the marſhalſea, provincial juriſdiction, 
bailiwie, admiralty, and ſalt-granary. Here alſo is an 


univerſity founded in 1452, and an academy af ſciences 
erected by Lewis XIV. in 1706. It has two large 
ſuburbs, twelve pariſn-ehurehes, and a collegiate as, 


— 


| 


place is ſupplied with fiſh not only from its river, but 
with that article, fowl, &e. from the adjacent country. 
Here the neighbouring gentry have their winter-houſes, 


AERMARTHENSHIRE, a county in South Wales 
the moſt fruitful and level in all the prineipality, produ- 


cing grain, cattle; ſalmonz wood; pit-conl; and fine lead. 


It contains about 700, oo acres,' 87 pariſhes, 8'townis, 


near 17, oo0 inhabitants, and 28 rivers; great and ſmall. 
It ſends two members to parliament; namely, one for 


the ſhire, and the other for Caermarthen-town, and 


lies in the dioeeſe of St. David's: It is bounded on the 
E. by the ſhires of Brecknock and Glamorgan, by the 


Severn- ſea or Bt. George's channel on the 8. by Pem- 


fourteen convents, - a- Jeſuits ſchool, a general hoſpital, brokeſhire on the W. and Cardiganſhire on the N. 
beſides another for ineurables, and two abbeys. The from which it is ſeparated by the river Teivy. Its 


greateſt trade of this city and its election conſiſts in 
cloth and ſine linen, having a communication with the 
Engliſh channel, which lies ſeven miles N. of it, and 
veſſels of ſome burthen being able to come up as far as 
St. James's bridge: | 
22 according to ſome authors, and it is the ſee of 
a 25% | 


| The upper town is defended by à caſtle on z rock 
very well fortified ; and the lower town is quite ſur- 
rounded with water. In 8 1063 a council was 


The inhabitants are reckoned at | 


- moſtly, till its junction with the To 


— rivers are the Towy, Cothy, and Tave. The 
'owy abounding with ſalmon, comes into the N. E. 
fide of this county from that of Cardigan, where it 


riſes; and after à S. and S. W. courſe, falls- into the 


Engliſh channel eight miles below Caermarthen. The 
Cothy riſes on the N. ſide of the county, and runs 8. 


five miles above 
Caermarthen- The Tave or Teivy has its ſource in 


Cardiganſhire z but. ſoon! becomes the boundary betwixt 
that county and this, the N. W. fide of which it wa- 


beld here by Maurice, Archbiſhop: of Rouen, in the pre- ters, till joined by the Reach; after which it divides the 
ſence of William the Conqueror, who was interred in county from Pembrokeſhire; | | 


the abbey of St. Stephen, which he had founded. It 
lies 30 miles S. W. of Havre-de-Grace, and roo W. 
_ of Paris. Lat. 49 deg. 20 min. N. long. 25 min. W. 
CAERDIFF, - or CAR FF, in Britiſh Caer-dydh, a 
handſome, populous, and pretty 


good trading-town of | 


CAERNARVON, the capital of the'coutity of the fame 


name, in North Wales. It ſtands on the channel 


called Menen or Menai, which divides this ſhire from 


the iſland of Angleſey: It is ſmall, but well- built, and 
e defended by a caſtle on the N. W. ſid 


* ES 


Glamorganſhire, in South Wales. It lies on the river where Edward II. firft Prince of Wales, was born | 
Tavy or 'Faaff;, over which it. Has à fair bridge. The hence called Edwurd of Caernarvon . Here the people 


neighbouring country is fruitful ; and four mi 
the town is a commodious haven on the ſea, from 


which ſmall veſſels may come up to the bridge. It has 


two ſuburbs; and a ſpacious ſtrong caſtle on the W. 
ſide of the town; formerly very noted; where Robert 
Curthoſe, the Conqueror "eldeſt ſonz was detained 
Priſoner, tilÞ he died in a old age, his brother 
Rufus having put out his eyes. Within the circuit 


of its walls ate two · pariſhes, and but one church. It | 


governed by two bailiffs, who return, one member to 
32 | 


below | 


5 Abermenayr ferry, and from thence a direct road to 


— — 


c 


are very courteous to ſtrangers and at this place is 


Holyhead: The town is encorhpaſſed} except towards 
the K. with the ſea and two rivers; It is governed by 


the conſtable of the caſtle, who returns one member to 


latent Ie gives titte of Earl and Marquis to the 
ridges” family, Dukes of Changors. Its Weekly mar- 


dd 


„of Bat 


* miles 8. 
RNARVON-BAY lies between two points, at the 


1L S. entrance 


ket is on Saturday, and armuaf fair on July 23. It lies 


| 
ö 
| 
: 
| 


— ce 
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a ing between the main⸗ 
land and Angleſey. Here is a erable harbour; for 
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on the S. by Merionethſhire and the Iriſh ſea, on the 
bi hſbire, from which the river Conway | 
Frith fea waſhes it on the W. and N: and | 


E. by Den 
_ it; the | 
it lies oppoſite to Angleſey on the N. W. Its len 


is computed, at twenty miles, and breadth from Pen- 


--wenke-point to Ormes-head- point in the N. at about | 


forty: though theſe dimenſions are yariouſly given. It 
is computed to have an area of 370, ooo acres, 68 pa- 


riſhes, one city, one. borough, and fix market-towns, | 
with above 16,000: inhabitants. The air is ſbarp; and | 
the country is ſo encumbered, eſpecially in the middle, 


with dreadful. rocks and vaſt mountains, the tops of 
which in many of them are covered with ſnow ſeven 


or eight months in the year: ſa that this was the laſt | 


county which was brought under the Engliſh dominion. 


- Notwithſtanding its mountainous ſituation, the ſoil in | 
- ſeveral parts is tolerably fertile, eſpecially in barley ; | 
and great herds of cattle, with, flocks of ſheep and lo 


goats, are bred on the mountains. That part of it to- 
Wards Ireland is ſo fruitful and populous as to yield to 
_ few ſhires in North Wales. Its rivers and ſea-coaſt 
abound with fiſh, In the mountainous tracts are com- 


puted no leſs than fifty or ſixty lakes, from moſt of 


- which. iſſue rivers. The moſt remarkable mountains 
next to Snowden, and one of the moſt noted in all 


N. angle of this ſhire, where it hangs perpendicularly 


. over the ſea at a vaſt height; and in the narrow paſſage 
on the other fide are dreadful rocks. On the fide next 


che ſea a wall has been built breaſt-high, and à road | 


cut out of the rock ſeven feet wide. From this moun- 


_ tain. the country opens into a plain, extending as far as | 


the river Conway, the eaſtern limit of the ſhire, It 
iſſues from a lake of the fame name, on the S. E. ſide: 
and though its whole courſe is but twelve miles, it re- 
ceives ſo. many brooks and ſtreams from the hills of 
Snowden, as to carry ſhips of ſome. burthen. It pro- 
duces not only fiſh, but large pearls found in a muſſel. 
_ Llewellin ap Griffith, who was the laſt that held out 
any part of Wales, againſt the crown of England, 
_ poll this mountainous country and Angleſey, as 
_.. tenant in fee to Edward I. but rebelling, he was killed 
in battle; and ſo an end was put to his own govern- 
ment, and with it to that of the Britons, in Wales. 
- The ſhire. lies in the dioceſe. of Bangor, and ſends one 
member to parliament, beſides another for the ſhire- 
- | town above-mentioned, _ 16 "Ee 
CAERPHYLLY-CASTLE, in G ire, South- 
Wales, one of the nobleſt ruins in the whole iſland ; 
it was larger than any caſtle in England, Windſor alone 
excepted. One half of a round tower has fallen quite 
down; but the other over-hangs its baſis more than 
nine feet, ſo as to be as great a curioſity as the leaning 
tower of Piſa in Italy. Here five, annual fairs are 
held, on March 25, Thurſday after Trinity, July 
19, . Auguſt 14, and Thurſday before Chriſtmas ; 
for cattle and ſtockings. It lies 122 miles from Lon- 


"AERWYS,. che only . market-town of. Flintſhire, in 
CATEITSD, of hunch St. Aſaph and Flint, about four 
miles W. of the latter. At this place was held the 
laſt ſeſſion of the poets, muſicians, and bards, by royal 
 authorit 3 in the gth. of Queen Elizabeth ; a com- 
\ iſon being directed to William Moſtyn, &c. import- 
ing, that his anceſtors had the right of beſtowing the 
. filver harp on the perſon judged the molt wry by the 
commiſſioners. weekly market is on Tueſday. It 
155 miles from London. 


ſtands on che S. E. part of Crim Tartary, and is für- 


houſes are but ſmall, and built all of earth: fo that 


Churches built by the Genoeſe, to whom it was forme. 
ſubject, but now to the Turks. It has the beſt trade 


| l wuhich they furniſh Conſtantinople and other places. 
from Conway river in the E, to Lheney river in the W. | 


villages. The road of Caffa is ſheltered from all the 
. winds but the N. and S. E. and ſhips lie very ſafe near 


Wales, is. Pen-maen-mawr (Bun-maen-mohre) in the | 


and on the N., W. it has Lower Guiney, with the 


N. to S. from the Cape of Good Hope N. E. to the 
mouth of Spiritu Sano, 500; and from the ſame Cape 


but from Capricorn to the equĩinoctial, not above 600. 


Cafres, who are not Mahometans. They are princi- 


Fumos. 4. The inland countries between Mataman 

CAGLI, a fmall but ancient city; belonging to the duchy 

of 1 It is the ſee of a Biſhop under the Metropo- 
Ur 


CAGLIARI Cape, the Puthern x05 bak of the iſland of 
S » 
CAGLIARI, CALARI, anciently CARALIS, the capi- 


CAFFA, a city and port-jowa of European Turkey. It 


* - 
o 


_ 
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rounded with very ſtrong walls. On the S. fide is 2 
caſtle, the reſidence of a a: alſo another defended 
with great guns. The place is moſtly inhabited by - 
Mahometans, Turks, Tartars, and ſome Chriſtians, of 
which the Armenians are the moſt numerous. Phe 


there is not a ſtone- ſtructure in the city, except eight 


in the country, which conſiſts in fiſt and caviar from 
the Palus Mæotis, and from thence tranſported into Eu- 
rope, and even the Indies. Fhey alſo export corn, 
butter, reckoned the beſt in all Turkey, and ſalt; with 


The ſoil about Caffa is dry, nor is the water good: but 
the air is very pure; and in this town is plenty of all 
ſorts of proviſions brought from the neighbouring 


the ſhore in ten or twelve fathom water. 

The ſtreight of Caffa, anciently Boſphorus Cimme- 
rius and Fretum Mzoticum, is that channel which 
Joins the Palus Mzotus to the Euxine fea. It lies be- 
tween the eaſtern coaſt of Crim Tartary, and the 
weſtern ſhore of Commania or Circaſſia. It is not 
above fifteen miles long, and is very narrow, eſpecially 
towards the Black ſea. The city lies ſeventy-five miles 
S. E. of Bachiſerai. Lat. 44 deg. 55 min. N. long. 37; 
deg. 20 min. K Met: 

RIA, or country of the Cafres, a very large tract in 
the ſouthermoſt parts of Africa. It lies in the form 
of a creſcent, about the inland country of Monomo- 
tapa. It begins at Cape Negro, extending itſelf 
from thence ſouth-eaſterly to the river Del Spiritu 
Santo, which ſeparates it on the N. E. from Mono- 
motapa. Tie gon up, towards the E. it is divided by a 
long ridge of mountains, called by the natives The 
Back-bone of the World, which divides it alſo from 
Zanguebar. On the N. it extends itſelf almoſt to the 
equator, where it confines on the kingdom of Makoko, 


kingdom of Benguela. So that from Cape Negro to 
the Cape of Good Hope, is 1200 Engliſh miles from 


to the equinoctial, 1740: its greateſt breadth, from 
Cape St. Tome to the mouth of the ſaid river, 9oo; 


The inhabitants are a barbarous ſort of infidels, for 
which reaſon the Arabs call them and all thoſe nations 


pally Hottentots; but the ſea-coaſt is ſubject to the 
utch, who have built a town and caſtle near the moſt 
ſoutherly head-land, called the Cape of Good Hope. 
It lies between lat 35 deg. S. and the tropic of Capri- 
corn, having the Indian and Atlantic oceans on the E. 
S. and W. Cafreria is ſubdivided into, 1. The king- 
dom of Mataman. 2. The country of the Hottentots 
Proper. 3. The eaſtern coaſt up to the river Del Spi- 
ritu Sancto, containing Terra de Natal, and Terra des 


and. Monomotapan. 
of Urbino, in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate and middle diviſion 


litan bino. It lies in a plain at the foot of the 
Appenines, a little above the junction of the ſmall ri- 
ver Baoſo with the Cautiano. On the former is an 
ancient Roman bridge, this Piney ſanding on, the Via 
Find... It ſies twenty-five - miles 8. of Urbino 
city. E 43 deg- 15 min. N. long. 14 deg. 10 
min. E. = [243 . 


. Sardinia, in Upper Italy. To which belon 


tal of all Sardinia, the feat of the Viceroy, an Arch- 
biſhop, and univerſity. It lies on a: large bay of the 
ſame name, has a ſecure harbour, capable of receiving 2 
vaſt man ſhips of burthen, and, beſides other works» 
has a callle, The place is divided into the high — 
* a 5 
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low town. In the higher is the ſtately cathedial, covered | 


ver with marble. ' The whole upper town is ſur- 
na” with a wall; and is well-built ; but the lower 
ſtanding on the ſea-ſhore juſt under the other, is gene- 
rally dirty, and but poorly inhabited. Here are in the 
whole but four pariſhes, including the cathedral, 
twenty-two monaſteries; and three ſuburbs. Near two 
parts of the bay are incloſed by a ſand-bank ; beſides 
which, there is a mole to the 8. ſurrounded by a wall 
towards the ſea; on which is a battery of twelve can- 
non. Here is a caſtle commanded by a particular go- 
vernor. 


In 1708 the Engliſh took this place, with the whole 


| iſland, and gave it to the then nominal King of Spain 


Charles III. afterwards the Emperor Charles VI. but it 
was retaken by the Spaniards in 1717, and two years 
afterwards it was ceded by a treaty to the Duke of Sa- 
voy, together with part of the Milaneſe, in lieu of Si- 

cily given to Don Carlos: fo that che houſe of Savoy 
ſill poſſeſſes this city and iſland, with the title of King 

of Sardinia. - Cagliari lies 186 miles N. W. of Paterno, 
in the iſland. of Rieily, Lat. 39 deg. 7 min. N. long. 
9 deg. 14 min. E. | 
CAGNY. See BourrErs. 3 
CAHORS, in Latin Cadurcum, anciently Devon or Di- 
bona, the capital of Quercy, a diſtrict of Guyenne 
Proper, in the government of the former name, and 
Gaſcony, in France. It lies in Upper Quercy, on the 
river Lot, which ſurrounds it almoſt on every fide, and 
is partly on a rock. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, the ſeat 
of an election, provincial juriſdiction dependent on the 
arliament of Toulouſe: but it is indifferently built. 


Its Biſhop ſtyles himſelf Count of Cahors; is a ſuffra- | 


gan to the Metropolitan of Albi, has a dioceſe of 800 
pariſhes. and chapels of eaſe; with a yearly revenue 
of 45,000 livres, and he pays the court of Rome a tax 
of 1000 florins. The Viſcount of Ceſſac is his vaſſal. 
This was the birth-place of Pope John XXII. who 
founded an univerſity here in 1332: but in 1751 the 
King diſſoved it quite; and of the three. colleges: one 


was converted to a town-houſe,, and the other two | 
It lies forty-five miles. N. W. of | 


iven to the Jeſuits. 
oulouſe. — 
min. E. 


44 deg. 25. min. N. long; 1 deg. 5 


CAJANA, a fief or independency of Eaſt Bothnia in F in- | 


land, Sweden. To it 7 255 

CAJANA, or CATANEBO 
the caſtle called Cajaneborg ; but demoliſhed by capitu- 
lation in 1716. It is ſurrounded by the roaring water of 
Pyha, in which is a dreadful cataract hard by: It is 


. ranked as the. 102d town inthe general diet, and lies on 
the N. E: 


9 min. E. | 1 : 
CAIAZZO, antiently Calatia, a ſmall city in the territo 
of di Lavoro, a province of Naples, in Lower Italy. It 
is the ſee of a Biſhop, under the Metropolitan of Ca- 
pua, has 5 churches, 2 convehts, and 2 hoſpitals. It 
ſtands on a mountain near the river Voltorno, and has a 
ſtrong caſtle ; but the place daily declines, and is 16 
miles N. E. of Naples. Lat. 41 deg. 15 min. N. long. 
* 9 min. E. 
CAF UM, a city of Honan, a pr 
Crocens, It lies $59 
deg. 17 min. N. and long. 113 deg. 3 
a half off, by cutting its dam, we are told, overthrew 
the houſes in this town, anno 1642, and drowned, ſays 


the Dutch account, , 300,000. inhabitants, unleſs there 
be a great ſurplus of cyphers.in it! | 14 46... 
CAIMAN, a.cluſter of iſlands ſo called, in the Atlantic 
ocean, in N. Amekica, and lying between Jamaica, and 
Cuba, where is a conſiderable blbery of tortoiſes, which 
are caught in great numbers. They lie in lat. 21 deg. 
10 min. N. and between long. 81 deg. and 86 min. W. 
CAINSHAM, ſo called from one Keina, a devout Britiſh 
virgin, Tis a market-town of. Somerſetſhire, famous 
once for;its abbey,” as well as for its having been the ſeat 


of the Cangi. It lies on a ſmall river that runs into the | 


Avon, and extends itſelf to the junction of both. It is 
built ou rock, where is an infinite number of foſſils in 


G a town; near which is 


part of the lake Cajanay. about 310 miles 
N. E. of Abo. Lat. 63 deg- 50 min. N. long: 27 deg. 


| ovince of China on the 
miles N. W. of Nankin, in lat. | 
min. E. 


n 
| Phe overflowing of the river "AY, about — and | 


—— 
_— — — — — 


frequently 


and when the Nile is high in the ſummer, 


C Ak 


the ſhape of ſerpents, and coiled up like a rope: in the 
river are produced multitudes of little eels about ſprings 
which the people catch when two inches long: and, after 
boiling, make up into ſmall cakes, called elver-cakes, for 


fale, which are diſpoſed of at Bath and Briftol, "Theſe, 
when fried, and eaten with batter, prove very delicious 


fare. It lies four miles from Briftol, and ſix from Bath. 
CAIRO, Grand, the capital of Egypt in Africa. It is ſitu- 


ated about a mile from the river Nile, and extends eaſtward 
near two miles to the neighbouring mountain ; it is about 
ſeven miles round; and was much larger than at preſent, 
when it was the center of trade to the Eaſt Indies, and 
walled round; part of the walls of free-ſtone, remaining 
to the North Eaſt of the caſtle, where they make an 


angle, turning from North to Weſt: there are alſo ſome 
temains of them to tlie ſouth of the caſtle, going towards 


the aqueduct: they are built with ſemicircular towers: 


there are likewiſe three of four grand gates that were 


built by the Marmalukes ; the workmanthip of which is 
very magnificent. One of them to the ſouth is called 
Babel Zuile (the gate of Zuile) from a ſuburb of that 
name it leads to; Under the arch of the gate is a piece 
of a rope faſtened to a hock, where Toman Bey, the 
laſt Marmaluke Sultan, was hanged by order of Sultan 
Selim: Another gate is Babel Naſſer, through which 


Sultan Selim made his public entry. A little to the ſouth 
of it is a gate ſtill more magnificent, which is called Ba- 


del Futuh, that is, the gate of victory; it is of hewn 
ſtone, very high, and has a ſquare tower on each fide, 


the water-tables of which are richly adorned with ſculp- 
tures: 


- - The banal that comes out of the Nile at Old Cairo, 


goes all through the city, though it is ſeen only from _ 

the back of the houſes that are Guile on it; but when it 

is dry, it is a ſtreet, along which the common people 
However, towards the time it begins to 

de dry, a ſtench ariſes from it that is very diſagreeable. 


If one imagines that there are ſeveral ſquares or places 


about the city, from a quarter to three quarters of a mile 
round, contrived ſo as to receive and hold the water of 
the Nile that is conveyed to them by the canals; when 


the river rifes, it may give ſome idea of the ſeveral lat es 


that are about the city during the greater part of the 
year, round which the beſt houſes in the * are built; 

ey are co- 
vered with fine boats and barges of all the great people, 
who come out in the evening to divert themſelves with 


their ladies, where concerts of muſic are never wanting, 


and ſometimes fireworks. add to the amuſement; all the 
houſes round being in a 'manner illuminated, and the 
windows full of ſpectators to behold this fplendid fights 
The ſcene is much altered when the waters are gone off 


and nothing but mud appears; but is ſoon ſucceeded by 


a — agreeable view of green corn; and afterwards of 
Te ſtreets of Cairo; as of all the Turkiſh cities, are 


| very narrow: the wideſt goes the length of the city, 


from the gate Naſſer to the gate Zuile; but would be 
looked on as a lane in Europe. The other ſtreets are 


ſo narrow, that 8 frequently make a roof from one to 


the other; over the „and put a ſlight covering on it 
to defend mou from the 2 city of Cairo is exceed 
ingly well regulated for its ſecurity, more eſpecially b 

ider for moſt of the ſtreets, or at leaſt each arid oX 
every diſtrict, or ward, has a gate and porter to it, who 
ſhuts up the gate as ſoon as it is dark; and to every one 
of theſe wards is a guard of 2 or 3, or more janizaries. 


Some little ſtreets conſiſt only of ſhops, without any 


houſes, There are alſo ſeveral places for ſhops like our 


. exchanges, called Bozeſtans, which are ſhut up at night; 
and ſhops of the ſame trade are generally together in theſe, 
as well as in the ſtreets. 150 50 FL 
- \\ Turkiſh houſes, eſpecially in Cairo, have very little 


beauty on the outſide ; they are generally bullt round a 
court, what they have of ornament being in their ſaloons 


within; ſo that their houſes, built below of ſtone, and 


above of a ſort of cage · work, ſometimes filled up with 


unburnt- brick, and few or no windows towards the 
ſtreet, are a very diſagreeable ſight to one who has ſeen 
on an 5 27 


European cities. | 5 
There are ſeveral magnificent moſques in and about : 


Cairo; 


* 


ſolidity of its building, and a certain ſtriking 


| moſque. 


led the Couphe character, in which they 
wit the e 
adorned with Arabic inſcriptions in letters of gold, and 


. out the dung of the city, and afterwards huilding on it, 
mou 


a very large ſpread eagle, 


and 
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Esiro; but that which exceeds them all, both as to the 


magni- 

is the moſque of Sultan Haſſan, built at the foot 
of the caſtle-hill. It is very high, of an oblong ſquare 
figure, crowned with a corniſh all round, that projects 


within its diſtrict, in apartments adjoining to the 
To the north-eaft end of the town is à very 
fine moſque; called Kwbbeel-Azab, or the cupola of the 
Azabs, belonging to the body of the Azabs: it is a 
very fine room; about fixvy feet ſquare, with a beauti- 
ful dome over its raiſed om à baſe of ſixteen ſides, in 


each of which is a window; the room is wainſcoted 
round eight feet bighy in pannels, with all the moſt | 


valuable marbles; among which are ſeveral fine ſlabs of 
red and green porph 
nels are caryed and gilt; a fort of freeze r round, 
in which are ſentences cut in large gilt characters, cal- 

* here anciently 
Fhe walls above this are 


the whole cupola is painted and gilt in the fineſt man- 


ner, and all over the moſque are hung a great number 


of glaſs lamps and A eggs. Adjoining to it are 
ſeveral apartments built for 
grand ones for the great people, ho ſometimes come 


and reſide here. 


of the town to the 8 is. called? Tailoun, 


founded by Fholoun, who was maſter of Egypt, in ſuth 
the Califfs. 
What remains of the ancient palace goes hy the name 


à manner as to be almoſt independent 


of Kalatel-Kebſh. There are remains of the caſtle 
ground within them, raiſed by throwing 


to the W. there: was a natural, rock. this 


wall is a fort of ſquare turret, which: they call the ſeat of 


Pharach; near it, under an arch, is àn ancient ſaro- 
phagus of black marble, which receives the water of a 


uit. It is richly adorned: both inſide and out with 


| kieroplyphics. 


There are, beſides the turret called Pharaoh's ſeat, 


| ethers im a ſemi- eircular form. In this quarter is a large 


and an ancient building, formerly the quarters 


moſque, 
of the body of ſoldiers called Cherkes, to whom it ſtill 
belongs, and goes their name. | 


To the E. of Tailoun is the caſtle of Cairo; ſituated 


on a rocky. hill, ſeparated by art from the mountain Je- 
bel Duiſe, which is the name of the E. end of Jebel 


 Mocattham- Fhere are two entrances to it on the N. 
ide 3 one tothe W. is called the 


of the Azabes ; 
the other to the E. the gate of the janizaries. The 
deſcent by the former is narrow, cut through the rock, 
and paſſing by two round towers near the gate, and 
then by a fine is b 
high wall, on which, at a great height, is a 

and ſo the entrance is 


ſite to tho building that is called Joſeph's: hall. 


aſcent by the gate of the janizaries' ig more ſpacious 
on each ſide of the inner gate is 4 tower of 


many ſides; and further on, at another entrance, is a 


large round tower on each ſide, oppoſite to the great 


moſque. At the W. of the caſtle are remains of very 
apartments, ſome of them. covered with domes, 


and adorned: with. Moſaic pictures of trees and liouſes. 
This part of the caſtle is now only 
they ſend every year to ca. 1 

Over this is <a. yo to the Faſt, near the 


uſed for weaving, 


grand ſaloon, commonly d Joſeph's-hall, from which 


here is a moſt delightful, of Cairo, the pytamids, 
and all the country — Fa 


was probably a terraſs to 
magnificent room, which is now all open, except 
to the ſouth-ſide, and is adorned. with large and 


beautiful pillars of red granite» Some of the capitals 


— 


yry; the borders round the pan- 


the prieſts, and alſo ſome 


large, round. tower: the —_— 


u great way, and is. adorned with a particular fort of 

. groteſque carvings after the Turkiſh manner: the en- 
trance to it is very finely inlaid with ſeveral ſorts of 
marbles, and carved in like manner at top; the aſcent. | 
by ſeveral ſteps; has been broken down, and the door | 
walled-up, becauſe in times of public inſurrections the 
rebels have often taken ſhelter there. Phe place is ſo |. 
ſtrong, that now there is always a garriſo of janizaries | 


a — — — — 


— ——— t 


higher, in order to give Me 


ſtairs are narww, and no 


but paſſing 


| ing conve 
raiſed to 
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of the pillars are good corinthian ; others very plain; 


and ſome only marked out in lines like leaves; many cf 
them are only plain ftones, ſhaped a little like a — 
tal; on ſome of which there are lines like a figure of 
eight, and moſt of them have ſome little relief. They 
have only a Tough baſe, ſomething like the antient gyp- 
tian manner; and all the pillars have an Arabian inſcrip- 
tion of one line out on them. On the fide that is built 
up, where the wall ſets in, and arches are turned over; 
are three doors, the middle being adorned at the top 
with that groteſque ſort of work common in the Eaſtern 
buildings ; and over the pillars and arches, is a fort of 
wooden freeze, filled with Arabic inſcriptions. The 
two couplets of pillars in the middle ſeem to have been 
deſigned to ſupport a dome. "Fo the weſt part of the 
caftle alſo. is the goal, which the common people will 
have to be the priſon in which Joſeph was confined. 
About the middle of the caſtle: is a large court; on the 
ſouth · ſide of which are the Paſha's apartments, and the 
great divan, over the Karameidan, or Black Place, to 
the South. The plain under the caſtle to the N. W. 
is called Nemle, or the Sandy Place. In this divan are 
ſeen the ſhields of- leather, above half an inch thick 

with the ſpears. remaining in-them, with which Sultan 
Amurah pierced them. Here alſo is ſeen the divan of 
Beys aſſembled; under the Kaia, or prime miniſter of 
the Paſha, three times a week; the Paſha, whenever he 


pleaſes, fitting in a room behind that has a communica- 
. tion by ſome lattice-windows. A ftranger may go in 
with the conſul's dragaman or interpreter, and is civill 


entertained with ſweet-meats and coffee. The mint alſo 


is near, where they coin their gold, and ſome ſmall 


pieces called Medines, which ave of the value of three 
fartkings, and are of iron-waſhed over with ſilver, the 
baſe money of Conſtantinople not paſſing in Egypt. 


There is ſeen a piece of a ſmall obeliſt marble, with 
hieroglyphics on it, made uſe of as the jill of a window; 


it is about eight feet long, and eighteen inches ſquare. 
The well in the caſtle is called Joſeph's- well, from 
2 grand vizir of that name, who- had the care of this 


work under Sultan Mahomet, fon of Calaun, above 


ſeven hundred years ago. The well is cut down through 
a rock ; bur che ſtone is ſoft. The paſfage down is round 
the well, the rock being left above two feet thick be- 
tween the paſſage and the well; the deſcent for the firſt 
five flights is on the ſouth-fide of the well: and fo far 


the well and the paſſage is built; afterwards, it is round 
the well as deſeribed, tlie paſſages being about fix feet 


and/a- half ſquare ;\ holes are cut archways in the parti- 
tion, about three feet and a half wide, and ſomething 
a light to tho paſſage down: 
The well is of an oblong ſquare form, and the deſcent 
to the bottom of the firſt well three times round in 
twelve flights, being one hundred and fifty feet deep; the 
deſcent” is very eafy, each ftep being about fix inches 
high, and five feet broad; hut the place is ſo dirty, that, 
in moſt parts, the ſteps are hardly perceivable. From 


the bottom of this well, by the hole, is an entrance to 


another well not ſo big; the defcent is very difficult, by 
reaſon of the wet and dirt, and alſo dangerous, as the 
ition' between them and 
the well; it is one hundred and twenty feet deep. The 
bottom of this well being probably on a level with the 
bed of he Nile, or rather lower, the water never fails, 
through the ſalt ſoil, it is à little brackiſh, 
and'ferves only for common ufes, and is not good to 
drink, From this place it is raiſed to the bottom of the 


upper well, by a wheel turned by oxen, which raiſes 


ſeventy- two vaſes that hold near three quarts each; they 
are tied to ropes that hang on the wheel, and there be- 
into-another baſon ; it is by the ſame means 

aby Ay — 8 of” oxen, and eighty-five 
vaſes. One thing very particular in this well is. 
that between twenty and thirty feet from the top, on two 
oppoſite ſides, it is cut in, fox or feven feet archways, 


and ſo continues all the way down to the bottom, in or- 


der to make theflights'of ſtairs longer, and conſe uently 

aà more eaſy deſcent: '' Several fuch Welle have Wen found 
- #t Old Cairs ;/only with this difference, that they are 
ſingle, but very deep, and an oblong fquare of about ten 
feet by twelve, Near this ell f the lat whee! tha 
| raiſes 


8 4 
raiſes up the water, which is conveyed by the aqueduct 
for better uſes. This caftle is about a mile in circum- 
| ference, but the moſt part of it is very ruinous. 

To the S8. of the caftle, extending to the S. E. is a 
ſort of ancient ſuburb; called Caraffa. At the entrance 
to this place are ſome magnificent tombs covered with 
domes, held in fo great veneration, that the people 
« oblige the Chriſtians and Jews to deſcend from their 
aſſes, out of reſpect, when they paſs this way. Caraffa 
ſeems to have been the ancient univerſity for the united 
ſtudies of their law and divinity ; it is now in a man- 
ner a plain of ruins to the S. of Mount Duiſe, being 
the remains of many colleges and convents of derviſes. 
On the right there is ſeen, on a height, the great 
moſque of El- Iman Schafei, one of the four great doc- 
tors of the law, who is had in great veneration among 
them, and whoſe ſepulchre is There 3 it is called La- 
Salehiah, from a title they gave Saladin who built it, 
together with an hoſpital and college; and he obli 
all the doctors of Egypt to follow the doctrine of thi 
relation of Mahomet, who was a native of Gaza: 
There are feen to the E. of the S. point of the hill Je- 
huſy, where probably Egyptian Babylon was, great re- 
mains of arches of a very conſiderable aqueduct, by 
which the water was conveyed to this and other moſques : 
at the S. of that hill, by the river, there is ſeen a build- 
ing like that at the head of the aqueduct that is built 
to the caſtle, probably the reſervoir to which the wa- 
ter was raiſed from that canal that goes to Al-Baſetin ; 
but there is no venturing to go further, this being rec- 
koned the moſt dangerous part about Cairo. Three 
or four miles from the town is Baſetin, ſo called from 
the gardens that are there. About two miles on this 
fide of it is the Jews burial-place, to which every body 
is eſcorted by a guard of Arabs, who are paid mone 
for their protection, and do not fail to uſe you ill. 
South of the burial-place are three ſmall arched houſes, 
where they wafh and prepare the bodies for burial, 
that die out of their houſes; for when that happens, 
they never carry the corps into the houſe. At the E. 
— there are ſeveral grottos all up the ſide of the hill 
in many ſtories, ſeveral of which are inacceſſible; but 
there is a way to ſome by a narrow terraſs : they are 
moſtly rooms eight or ten feet ſquare, and high. On 
the top of the hill, towards the W. brow of it, are two 
rooms cut near the ſurface of the rock, with holes on 
the top to let in light: over it is a raiſed place where the 

t men often go, and enjoy one of the fineſt pro- 
| pech in Egypt, commanding a view of Cairo, and of 
all the country, eſpecially into Delta, To the E. over 
the clifts, is the moſque in which the Sheik Duiſe is 
buried, who has given name both to the bill and moſque. 
The moſque within is painted all over with flowers, on 
a red 2828 Beyond this moſque, on a hill, is a ſo- 
lid building of ſtone, about three feet wide, built with 
ten ſteps, being at top about three feet ſquare, on 
which the Shiek mounts to pray upon any extraordi- 
nary occaſion, when all the people go out, as at the 
beginning of a war, and here in Egypt, when the Nile. 
does not riſe as they expect it ſhould, and ſuch a pray- 
ing-place they have without all the towns throughout 
Turkey. On another height of the hill, to the E. over 
the S. brow, is a ruined building like a moſque. On 
the N. fide there is a quarry of free-ſtone, which is 
"= much uſed for the buildings of Cairo. 

nder this hill, to the N. are the burial-places cal- , 
Keich Bey, where there are a great number of magni- 
ficent tombs covered with cupolas, and ſeveral large 
moſques built over the e of great men, ex- 
tending for above a mile to the N. E. In one part, 
many of the relations of Mahomet are buried; which 
places are eſteemed ſo ſacred, that it is not permitted 
for Chriſtians to go among thoſe ſepulchres. Beyond 
theſe ſepulchres, and the cube of the Azabs, is the 
country called Adalia, where there is only one houſe, 
in which the tribute is depoſited, that is to be ſent to 
Cairo. A Bey with a guard is alſo appointed monthly, 
to guard this part of the country, as another has in 
charge Cairo, and the parts about it. 
In Cairo there are ſeveral bagnios, ſome of which 
— handſome within, being places of great reſort 


Italians from Venice and 
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in Turkey, both on a religious account, in order to 


purify themſelves, and alſo as places of refreſhment and 
iverſion, eſpecially for the women; who once or 
twice a week ſpend moſt part of the day in the bagnios, 
and are glad of ſuch a pretence to get out of their 
confinement. There are ſome bagnios on purpoſe for 
the women; but the more general method is to ſet 
apart certain times for them: but the ladies are depri- 
ved of this public opportunity of bathing, the great 
people having bagnios — for them in their own 
Oules. * ö 
They have alſo ſeveral canes in Cairo, which they 
call here Ohelas ; they are indifferent buildings round 
a court, and are commonly appropriated to merchants 
of a patticular country, with their merchandiſe ; as 
there is one of thoſe at Nubia, for the black ſlaves and 
other goods they bring along with them z and another 
for white flaves from Georgia: they have alfo ſeveral 
canes at Bulao, in all which ſtrangers are accommoda=- | 
ted with a room at a very ſmall price; but with no- 
wing elſe, except the conveniency of a market near. 
he great men have a ſaloon for common uſe, and 
another for ſtate ; the latter commonly furniſhed with 
the richeſt velvet cuſhions, and the floor covered with 
fine carpets and other ornaments. : | 
The is a great mixture 1 in 82 the 
city being compoſed of origi tians (among 
* — the Copti Chriſtians) of edi, of the 
people of Barbary, and the weſtern parts of Africa, 
of the Berberines of the parts of Nubia, a great num- 
ber of their men coming here to offer theinſelves as 
ſervants. They are a Molatto race, and have a fort of 
government among themſelves, thoſe of ſuch a part of 
the country chuſing a Sheik or head, who takes care of 
new comers, to recommend them to places, and to 
ſupply them with money when they are out of ſervice 
or ſick, for which they have a common purfe; and 


when they are able, they faithfully return what was 


expended on them. | 

There are likewiſe ſome of the Turcoman tace, ſuch 
as are ſent from Conſtantinople to fill ſome places, and 
ſuch as the Paſhas bring with them, and chance to 
ſettle here ; but it is —4 that the greater part of 
the people of Cairo are of the Mamaluke race, de- 
ſcended from the flaves moſtly of Georgia and parts 
about it, who have, fince the Malmaduke eſtabliſhment; 
come into the government, and into moſt of their 
offices, and continue to do ſo by a conſtant freſh ſupply 
to this day. | 

There are likewiſe in Cairo ſome Greeks, a few Ar- 
menians, and many Jews. Of the Europeans, there 
are ſettled here only the French, Engliſh, and ſome 
ghorn. The Franciſcans 
dependent on the convent at Jeruſalem, have a large 
new-built monaſtery, which was pulled once or twice 
down by the mob, whilſt they were building it, before 
they could ſatisfy the great people, who wanted pre- 
ſents; and it coſt them large ſums of money, not only 
for the building, but to make all the great men their 
friends. The ſuperior here is called the Vice Prefect 


of Egypt, the guardian of Jeruſalem having the title of | 


Prefe There is another convent of Franciſcans, 
who are ſent miſſionaries from Rome with a ſuperior, 
who is called alſo the Prefe& of Egypt, and commands 


three convents they have in Upper Egypt. Theſe live 


on a ſmall allowance they have from Rome, and on 
the charity of their diſciples; they are under the pro- 
tection of the Engliſh, who are ready in theſe countries 
to protect all Chriſtians: the other Franciſcans, a 
conyent of Capuchines, and another of Jeſuits, are 
under the protection of the French. When any of 
the Engliſh happen to die in any parts of the Levant; 
they are buried with the Greeks, and according to the 
ceremonies of their church, where there is no Engliſh 
chaplain. The European merchants here, conſiderin 

how much they are confined, live agreeably enou 4 
among themſelves, and in a plentiful country; they 90 
not want whatever may make life paſs comfortably. 
The morning being ſpent in buſineſs, the remainder of 
the day is often paſſed in riding out among the fields and 
gardens to the N. of Cairo; where, for a mile out of 
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fairs are kept, on June 1 for ſheep, and October 23 | 
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town, there is little danger: ſometimes the whole day 


is ſpent in diverſions that way; and they have a re- 


laxation from buſineſs both on the Chriſtian and Jew- 


iſh Sabbath, as the Jews tranſact a great part of their 


affairs. When the Nile is high, and little buftmeſs is 
done, they ſpend their time in the houſes they have at 
Old Cairo and Gize. | 


1 
- 


. |: The great trade of this place is an import of broad 
cloths; tin, and lead; an export of coffee, ſenna, ſaf- 


franounes for dying flax, and ſeveral drugs, which 
come moſtly from Perſiaz they alſo import raw filk 
from Aliay and manufacture it chiefly into ſattins, and 
ſome: filks, in imitation of thoſe of India; in ſome 
places near they have manufactures of coarſe linen. 

hey alſo make ſugar of the growth of the country, 
which is neither cheap nor fine, except a ſmall quantity 
of very fine for the uſe of the Grand Signior 5 but as 
it is very dear, ſo it is not commonly to be met with 
for ſale. They have fome manufactures in great per- 
fection, as making of Turkiſh ſtirrups, and all furni- 
ture for horſes. They make lattices for windows of 
turned work, in wood, in a very curious and beautiful 
manner. About Menoufich alſo in Delta, they make 
that fine matting of dyed ruſhes, which is ſent not only 


all over the Turkiſh empire, but alſo to moſt parts of 


Europe. They work alſo very well at the ſilver trade, 
as in moſt parts of Turkey, for ornaments for their 
women and horſes, which is generally carried on every 
whete by the Chriſtians. The conveniency of water- 
carriage makes Cairo a place of great trade, for there 
are few arts in any tolerable perfection higher up, or 
indeed in any other part of Egypt; fo that all the coun- 


try, up the Nile at leaſt, is ſupplied with moſt things 


from this great city; and as there is little credit among 
the Turks, ſo it is = rare they truſt one another to 
negotiate any buſineſs by bills, or riſque their money 
in the hands of any one. This always occaſions a great 
conflux of the people to Grand Cairo; ſo that probably 
near a quarter of the ſouls in the city not being fixed 
inhabitants, and as they are not afraid of the plague, 
but come to the city notwithſtanding the infection, ſo 
it may by ſuppoſed, that a great number of the people 
that die of that diſtemper, are thoſe who come eve 

day to Cairo about their affairs. This epidemic diftem- 
per commonly viſits Cairo once in three or four years; 
and is commonly obſerved to decreaſe as the waters of 
the Nile riſe. . Here are conſuls and factors from the 


Engliſh and other European nations, for carrying on' 
the Turkey trade on that fide. It lies about 100 miles 


S. of the mouth of the Nile, and is ſaid to contain a 


million of ſouls, thirty or forty people frequently 


dwelling in one houſe. Lat. 30 deg. 15 min. N. long. 
32 deg. 12 min. E. | 


CAIROAN, a town of Tunis in Africa, once the capi- 


tal of a kingdom of the ſame name, but now only of 

a province, on the river Magrida. : 

The province of the ſame name with it, particularly 
in its neighbourhood, is a barren deſert, producing 
neither grain nor fruit; ſo that they are ſupphed with 
proviſions ſrom the neighbouring cities on the coaſt, 
either by land or ſea: and it is in no leſs want of water, 
excepting what rain they fave in ciſterns. This place 
was once a famous univerſity ; but hath been fo plun- 
dered by the wild Arabs, as now to be inhabited moſt] 
by poor people, who are principally employed in del. 
ſing of lamb-ſkins. It hath a good large ſuburb ; and 
is now more famous as the ſeat of Mahomet's. vicar, 


and on that account eſteemed ſo holy that the great 


men take off their ſtockings when they enter it. It 
lies eighty miles S. of Tunis city. Lat. 36 deg. 5 min. 
N. long. 9 deg; 12 min. E. 

R, a place in Lincolnſhire, where two annual 


for horned cattle. 


CAITHNESS, CATHNESS, or WEIK, a ſhire of 


Scotland, and thę moſt northerly of the main-land of 
that kingdom. It was once, according, to Moll, part of 


the ſhire of Sutherland; but diſtinguiſhed from it fince 


the union, by the return of a memher to the Britiſh Par- 


liament, which it does alternately with the ſhire of Bute, 
in the Weſt-Highlands, or Wel 


ern iſlands. The na- 


/ 


; ingly an affinity with Gaeles, i. e. 


and about twenty in breadth, 


SA 3 
tives call it Gallow in their 1 e, which has ſeem. 
ighlanders; and in 
molt of the pariſhes they ſpeak Erſe, or a corrupted dia- 
le& of the Highland language, as well as broad Scotch. 
It has the German ocean on the E. Strathnaver and the 
ſhire of Sutherland, from which it is divided by Mount 
Ord, and a range of hills, as far as Knocklin, as alto 
by the water of Hallowdale, on the S. and S. W. and 
on the N. it is divided from the Orkneys by Pentland 
firth. It comprehends all the country beyond the river 
Neſs, and the lough, or bay, into which it flows, not 


that near Inverneſs: So that all the tract to the E. of 
the Ord- mountains was called Chatey-nefle, and after- 


wards Cath-neſſe. It is r miles from N. to 8. 


: nty | 1, Templeman, who extends 
it above fix miles in both dimenſions, gives it an area of 


690 ſquafe miles. 


Here are a few woods of birch; but theſe are little 
better than coppices ; and what trees they have are 
not ſo large as further S. fo that they are forced to be 
ſupplied with timber from the neighbouring and more 
inland counties. In the foreſts, or heathy waſtes of 
Mohrvin and Berrydale, is great plenty of red deer, and 
roe-bucks; and they have good ſtore of black catt'e, 
ſheep, goats, and wild-fowl. At Dennet they have 
lead, at Old Urk copper, and iron ore in ſeveral parts. 
But little or no uſe is made of theſe natural advantages, 
ſince they work none of the minerals. The principal 
ſupport of the inhabitants is from grazing and fiſhing. 
They have corn alſo; which, tho” a ſmaller grain, is 


very prolific, particularly their barley, which they call 


bear, and oats; a good deal of which, beſides what they 
expend in home-cotiſumptions, both in grain and oat- 
meal, uſed to be expotted, eſpecially to Inverneſs, 

In theſe parts dwelt the Catini in Ptolomy's time; from 
whom, ſome think, are deſcended the Clan Catti, or 
Chattun, now a powerful tribe, diſtributed into various 
branches about Inverneſs, Badenoch and Lochaber, un- 


der the Laird of Macintoſh. Here are the foundations 


of many ancient and ruinous houſes, which are ſup- 
poſed to have formerly belonged to the Pits, Up and 
down are many obeliſks erected; and in ſome places ſe- 
veral of theſe are ſet up together.. The ſhire is much 
indented by the various windings and breakings of the 
ſhore, and has ſeveral freſh ſtreams, tho' none of them 
are very conſiderable. The whole coaſt, except their 
bays, conſiſts of high rocks, and many promontories, 
as Sand-ſide head at the W. extremity of the ſhire, 
pointing N. to the opening of Pentland-firth. Orcas, 
now Howbourne-head, and Dinnet-head, both pointing 
North to the ſame firth ; Duncas-bay, or Dunſby-head, 
where John o'Grotts houſe ſtands, much talked of 
among the people; and the north-eaſt point of Cath- 
neſs, being the remoteſt promontory of the whole iſland 
of Britain, where the firth to the Orkneys is only twelve 
miles over, and near it is the ordinary ferry; Noſhead 
pointing N. E. and Clydeneſs pointing E. The ſea 
here, particularly in Pentland-firth, is very dangerous, 
even in calm weather, except at ſtated times, on ac- 
count of the many vortices, occaſioned by the continual 
reverberation of the tides from the ſhore, and their in- 
terrupted paſſage between the Orkney iſles, if not ſub- 
terraneous caverns. The inland country is mountain- 
ous: but towards the coaſt low, where corn is plenti- 
fully produced ; but their harveſt is late, and their grain 
not ſo good, at leaſt not ſo full bodied, as that of Roſs 
and Sutherland. Their firing is turf and peat; they 
have no coal: but all other neceſſaries are cheap. In 
their fields and valleys is plenty of paſture, with good 
fowling and hunting on the mountains, and fiſhing in 
their rivers and lakes, as well as in the ſea. The ire 
is alſo populous, and has ſeveral little towns and villages 
in it, with a preſbytery, conſiſting of twelve pariſhes, 
beſides many ſeats of Gentlemen, who are commonly 
obſerved to be always at law with each other, about the 
boundaries of their eſtates, and on that account ſpend 
moſt of their annual income and time in their courts at 
Edinburgh. And it is ſaid of the people in general, that 
they are fonder of good cheer than good houſes: Yet 
the gentry, it muſt be owned, are very hoſpitable ; tho' 
they often carry this benevolence to a degree of 2 
; 101, 
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gon, particularly in their liberality of liquors to their 
veſts. This ſhire gives title of Earl to a branch of the 
antient family of Sinclair, or St. Clair. But the Earl of 
Broadalbin, who has a conſiderable eſtate here, was its 
Hereditary ſheriff, till this tenure has been lately veſted 
in the crown by act of parliament, for a valuable conſi- 
deration. Proviſions, ſuch as corn, cattle, and fiſh, are 
ſo plentiful in Caithneſs, that it is faid to be the cheapeſt. 
market in the world; and that a man may live better in 
this country on fifty pounds a year, than four times that 
ſum in the ſouthern parts. As good fleſh of kine as the 
country affords may be bought in the ſhambles, ſays the 
reverend Mr. Brand, who had been à miſſionary here, 
for three, or four, and ſometimes two ſhillings a piece. 
And that if any buy a piece of land, only the arable 
part is accounted for, the paſture being thrown into the 


E 

vince of Africa. It ſtands on the declivity of a hill, be- 
tween two high mountains, having good walls round it, 
flanked with towers like a fortreſs. Here is a good num- 
_ of merchants and artificers, who live. very comfort- 

ably. | 
CALAHORRA, a city of Old Caſtille, in Spain. It was 
anciently called Calaguris: of the latter name were 
two, Naſcia or Julia, and Calaguris Fibularienſis, on the 
oppolite ſides of the river Cidazo, and not far from the 
Ebro. Calahorra lies on a little hill, is walled round, 
has four gates, 2000: houſes, three pariſhes, two mo- 
naſteries, a nunnery, eight chapels, and four ſquares. 


It is the ſee of a Biſhop, under the Metropolitan of 


Burgos. His dioceſe contains 101 3 pariſhes, with a re- 
venue of 29,000 ducats a year. This city is famous 
for the ſiege it held out againſt Afranius, Pompey's ge- 


bargain; though upon that conſideration the acres may |- neral, till the citizens were forced to eat one another. 
be valued at the higher rate. They have great plenty | Hence came the proverbial ſaying of Fames Calagurina. 
of geeſe in this county, conſequently quills and downs; It lies 60 miles N. W. of * Lat. 42 deg. 25 
and they uſe fowls in the form fleſh- meat is done in min. N. long. 2 deg. 7 min.) 

- other countries, even to the making of broth. The CAL AIS, in Latin Caletum, a fo 


| / rtified town in the county 
rocks on the coaſt are much frequented by eagles, of Oye, a ſubdiviſion of the 


re-conquered territory, in 


| hawks, maws, herons, and towls of various Kinds, as the government of Picardy and Artois, in France. It lies - 
in the Orkneys and Shetland. Ce take the yourig in a marſhy plain, with a harbour on the Engliſh chan- 
- fowls out of their neſts in the rocks, by letting down a nel, on the ſtreight called Pas de Calais, which is between 
hook and line, baited very likely, though the manner ſix and ſeven French leagues, or twenty-two Engliſh 
is not faid by the author. In February, a fort of fowls | | miles broad, to Dover in Kent, between both which 
af paſſage, called ſnow-fleets, reſort to this country, || places go two packet - boats every week in time of peace. 
from the Weſt-highlands it is 0 by thouſands in | It is the capital of the aforeſaid country, and the ſeat of 
a flight, and go away again in April. "Theſe are of the a bailiwic, under the parliament of Paris, The figure 
ſire of a ſparrow, but extremely fat and delicious. of the town, including the citadel, is an oblong ſquare ; 
They have alſo great plenty of moor-fowl and plover, the long ſides are about 220 perches long, and the two 
and perhaps more than in any other part of Scotland. ſhorter 90. One of the larger ſides lies towards the ſea, 


The: people are ſo induſtrious in ſome places, parti- and is very well fortified : the other, towards the land, 
eulatly along the coaſt from Weik to Dunbeth, which] has baſtions lined with ſtones, covered with half-moons 


is an interval of twelve miles, where there is no and deep ditches, about ten perches broad, which can. 
harbour or bay, but a continued tract of hard rugged be filled with ſea or freſh water. | 

rock, have made little creeks, by art, for their fiſhing- The ſhort: fide, oppoſite to fort Nieule, is defended 
boats to lie in; alſo paſſages like ſteps down from the by being laid under water: The other, called the 
rock to the bottom, and at top have built themſelves attack of Gravelines, is till better. fortified. The 


bouſes or huts, to which they carry up their fiſh, and whole city 1s ſurrounded with a good covered way, and 
there ſalt and dry them fit for the market: and ſo make | in leſs than 24 hours 15 75 be laid all under water. The 
as much money of their fiſh as others do of their land. | | citadel, lying on the Weſt- ſide of Calais, is one of the 
Here are ſeveral old chapels, like thoſe to be met with reateſt ever built; beſides its ancient circuit and ditches, 
in the Orkneys and Shetland, which are much reſorted De Ville ſurrounded it w.th anew incloſure, which is forti- 
to by the ſupetſtitious ignorant people; and beſides hed with 3 irregular baſtions. It commands not only the city 
theſe are no Jeſs than threeſcore heaps of ſtones, ſup- | and port, but alſo the whole adjacent country, beſides a 
poſed to be the reliques of Paganiſm, or rather ſepul- fortreſs defending the mouth of the harbour, There is only 


chral monuments in a field of battle, to which the peo- | one paſſage; to the town, which is over Nieule-bridge. 
ple reſort with adoration, 5 Mr. Brand; but Ships enter into the port by means of a long canal, made 
it looks in other places more like ſome degree of com- in 1681, by order of Lewis XIV. between two moles; at 
paſſionate notion for the deceaſed, never failing to the head of which are two hornworks, defended each 
tur w each a ſtone to increaſe the heap, before they part. | by a half- moon, and ſurrounded with a wall, a deep 

The two principal towns of Caithneſs are Wiek, | ditch, and a covered way, after Vauban's manner, This 
which is a royal burgh ; and "Thurſo, a burgh or ba- rt has ſeveral inconveniencies ; for no ſhip can enter 
rony. Stoma, or Stroma, is an iſland belonging to this it without danger, whether along the eaſt or weſt mole. 


ſhire in Pictland-firtn. Beſides, there is no road for ſhips to lie at anchor. In | ! ; | 
- CALABRIA, the Ancient, alſo called Maſapia, was quite the town is a fine pariſh-church, and alſo in the ſuburb 4 


different from the modern, which is divided into the Hi- St. Pierre is another church ; beſides here are four con- | p F 
ther and Further, or Calabria Citra and Ultra, as the vents, two communities for the inſtructing of youth, and 5 
natives call it. Theſe lie towards the ſouthern boun- two hoſpitals. The ſtreets are ſtraight and well paved ; | 


daries of Lower Italy, and are part of Grzcia Magna, and up and down the town are ſeveral new-faſhioned | 
formerly inhabited by the Brutii, and now two provinces houſes. The ſtately arſenal built by Cardinal Richelieu. i | 
of the kingdom of Naples; the eldeſt ſon of that has a fine bronze flatue of that prelate in its area. They - * 
crown being ſtiled Duke of Calabria in general. It is drive a trade in this town in wine, brandy, falt, flax, - 
b-unded to the N. by the Baſilicate ; has the gulph of horſes and butter. For the promoting of which the 1 
Tarento and Ionian ſea to the E. the Tyrrhenian ſea aforeſaid canal is very ſerviceable; and by means of it | 
on the W. and that of Sicily on the 8. That called | one can go commodiouſly by water to St. Omer, Grave- | 
the Hither Calabria lies nearer Naples, and N. W. of lines, Dunkirk, Bergues, and Ypres. To the govern- 

the other, and therefore ſtyled the Higher, as the other ment of Calais belong twenty-four pariſhes, and it is 1 
is the Lower Calabria, The former, anciently called free of all duties. But on the other hand, it muſt be at 3 if 


the Valley of Crate, abounds in good fruits, grain, wine, ſome conſiderable expence for keeping up the fortifica- 
fine oil, flax, hemp, ſugar, rice, ſaffron, honey, alt, tions, and the canal which runs through the middle of 


cotton, and ſilx. Here ore gathered great quantities of the country, Here is a particular Governor, an Un- l 
manna, preferable to thir of” ay other country. Here der-governor, Mayor, &c. Edward III. King of 1 
are alſo mines of gold, filver, and iron, which are England, beſieged and took Calais in the year 1346. | | 
worked; likewiſe ſulphur, alabaſter, and rock-ctyſtal, The Engliſh continued maſters of it for 211 years, ö 
are found here. The Further Calabria, anciently Terra] namely till 1558, when the Duke of Guiſe retook it. In | 
— is of the ſame fertility with the former. The 1594. it was taken by the Spaniards, who reſtored it to | 
ſtreight called Il Canale, or [1 Faro di Meſſina, divides Henry IV. by the treaty of Vervius in 1598. It 
it from the iſland of Sicily. 

CALAH, anciently A! ac, a town of Beni-ataxid, a pro- 


— 
* 
. 


was bombarded by the Engliſh in 1624, and the two - i 
followitig years. Calais lies three leagues from Grave- * 


lines, 
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lines, and 143 N. of Paris. Lat. 51 deg. 2 min. N. 

long. 3 & . I'5 min. W. 3 

CALA A, a poputous town of Belvidera, a ſubdivi- 
ſion of the Morea, in European Turkey. It lies on the 
river Paniſus. It is an open place, belonging to the Ve- 
netians, who took. it in 1085 but it was recovered af - 
terwards from them by the Turks. It is 1 eight 
mies from che ſeg. | Lat. 35 deg. 48 min. N. long. 46 


3 min. E. N : | 
CALATAYUD, a large city of Aragon, in Spain. It 
nes at the foot of a ok ful hi, n fal, near the con- 


fluence of the rivets Xalon and X _ It is woe 
and has many towers, * divided into 13 pariſhes, 
wich 11 monaſteries, and 4 nunneries. The e 


called it Bitbilis, which was the birth-place of Martial, | 
out of the rains of - which this prefent Calatayud was 


"built, not far off; and the Bilbiline ſteel was former] 


famous in Europe. The valley where it ſtands abounds 


in grain, wine, oil and fruit. It lies 56 miles W. from Sa- 
offa. Lat. 41 deg. 15 min. N. long. 2 deg. 15 min,. W. 
ATRAVA, a town of La Mancha, a ſubdiyiſion of 
New Caſtille, in Spain. It lies on the riyer Guadiana, 
and gives name to an order of Spaniſh knights, 45 
miles S. of Toledo, and 80 of Madrid, in lat. 39 deg. 
z min. N. long. 4 deg. 20 min. W. | 


CALCADA, or Santa Domingo De la Calzada, a city of 


C 


Old Caſtille, in Spain. It lies at the foot of a mountain, 
neat the little river — in a pleaſant and fruitful | 


lain, 48 miles E. of | 
long. 3 deg. 12 min. W. 


CALCAR, a town of Cleves, a ſubdiviſion of Weſt- 
alia, in Germany. It ſtands on the river Men, and 


. fide of the Rhine, oppoſite to Rees. It 18 ſubject 
to Pruſſia. It has become populous and rich by a trade 
in linen: and here = | 
a ſtrong caſtle, and fine market-place ; but the ſtreets 
are narrow. Lat. 51 deg. 45 min. N. long. 5 deg. 


50 min. E. 

CALCAYLARES, a juriſdiction, beginning four leagues 
W. of the city of Cuſco, in 8. ware Lima, in 
America. The air every where excells that of all the 

other provinces, producing an exuberance of all kinds 
of grain and fruit. In the hotteſt parts, called Lares, 
were formerly very large ſugar-plantations, which in- 
ſtead of 60 or 80,000 arobas, now yield leſs than 
for want of - hands to cultivate the canes. But that 
gar is of ſuch an excellent kind, that without any other 

preparation than that uſual in the country, it equals the 
refined ſugar in * This has greatly diminiſhed 

is commerce, of which ſugar was a capital branch. 
CALCEDON. See CyaLicepon. Wk | 

CALCINATO, a town of the Breſcian 
longing to the Venetian dominions, in 
lies on the river Ohieſe, between Breſcia to the W. and 

Caſtiglione to the E. Here the French and Spaniards, 
commanded: by the Duke of Vendoſme, defeated the 
Imperialiſts in 1706. But they bought this victory dear 
by the loſs of ſome of their beſt officers. Count Re- 
ventlau, who commanded the Germans, was killed with 
about 3000 more. A total route was prevented by 
Prince Bens coming to rally the reſt, which he led to 


Garda. 

CALCOLANG, a town of Travancour, à province of 
Malabar, and Mogul empire, in Aſia. It ſtands on a 
hill, has inacceſſible mountains on one ſide, and on the 
other a wall 24 feet high. It is three leagues from 

Tegnopatan, and twelve Coulcan. 

CALDUS, a. town belonging to the audience of Alen- 
quer, in Portugueſe Eftremadura. It lies on the ſea, 
has 800 inhabitants, and is celebrated for its baths, 
which are ſaid to eradicate utterly all venereal diſeaſes. 

CALDER, a river of Yorkſhire, which joins the Aire a 
little above Caftle-Bradford-bridge, both which have 
been made navigable at the expence of ſeveral private 
merchants only; by which means a communication 
has been opened from Leeds and Wakefield to York 
and Hull; to the latter of which places the woollen 

manufactures are carried, and there ſhipped for Hol- 
land, Bremen, Hamburgh, and the Baltic: beſides, an 
act paſſed in 1740, for continuing the navigation of the 
Calder from Wakefield to Ealand- and Halifax, and 
other acts for mending the roads thereabouts, At, Sorby 


. 


a territory be- 


| 


make alſo malt and beer. It has. 


Lat. 42 deg. 36 min. | 


i 


- 
* 
- 
. 


pper Italy. It 


G 4 | 
the Calder is a conſiderable ſtream, formed by ſeveril 
neighbouring brooks from the hills; the head of which 
may be reckoned at Wakefield, as there it begins to be 
navigable, and over it here is a ſtately ſtone-bridge of 
many large arches; and Huthersfield is the firſt noted 

n 


_ tow 17 comes to. 

CALDERA, 3 lade bay N. w. of Porto Bello in Sou 
457 7 which ſee. | 

CAL NIA, aname by which all that part of Scotland 

lying on the N. of the firth of Forth, to the extremity 

of the country, is called, and was anciently known 
under no other denomination; of which Dunkeld is 
ſuppoſed to have been formerly the capital. 

In Scotland were formerly large woods, among which 
the foreſt of Caledonia was famous; but now there are 
bajdly any traces of it remaining, unleſs about Dun- 
keld, ſome ragged ſhreds of hazle (that town import- 
ing the hill 9 es) be looked upon as ſuch, and 
that is but very inconſiderable. See DunKELD and 
SCOTLAND, "Ef 
Of the ſame name was a ſettlement made in the year 
1996, by ſome of the flower of the Scottiſh nation, at 
firft with the invitation and protection of the Engliſh 

miniſtry, on the W. fide of the gulph or river of Da- 
rien, in a peninſula of South Ametica, almoſt in- 
acceſſible to an enemy ; from which the Spaniards 
could not have driven them, had not the Engliſh Eaſt 
India company, it is ſaid, made intereſt with the ad- 
miniſtration at that time to prohibit the American co- 
lonies from ſending them proviſions or ſuccours : which 
orders were attended with peculiar circumſtances of 
barbarity. So that the colony was abandoned, if not 
quite cruſhed ; and all the adventurers either periſhed 
through famine, or were killed by the enemy, few or 
none of them eſcaping alive. | 

CALENDAR-HOUSE, an old decayed ſeat. of the un- 

| fortunate Earl of Kilmarnock, commander of the 

Highland huſſars in 1745, who ſuffered on Tower- 

hill for joining in the inſurrection of the Scots that year, 

again the preſent government, It lies near Kilſyth in 

cms, pant in Scotland; on the back of it is a hill 
covered with fine firs, which is called Calendar-wood, 
and is one among the moſt conſiderable foreſts now in 
the S. of Scotland. In the front of the houſe is a vaſt 
ſpace of level ground, the river Forth running in the 
middle of it, with ſeveral gentlemens ſeats on either 
ſide of its banks, which yield a noble proſpect from 
thence, Theſe houſes are of white ſtone, and the 
roofs covered with blue ſlate, the ſparkles of a kind of 
baftard ſpar in them glittering very much in a ſun- 

wie day _ 5 

alendar-houſe is about a mile from Falkirk; in 

which place is another old decayed houſe belonging to 

the Earl of Calendar. | 

CALENRURG, the capital of the duchy of the ſame 
name, in Lower Saxony, in Germany, It lies on the 
Leine, and has a caſtle or ſeat. It is fifteen miles S. of 
Hanover city, and ſubje& to this Elector. Lat. 52 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 9 deg. 40 min. E. 

CALEPIO, one of ſix valleys oppoſite to Bergamo, in the 
rovince of Bergamaſco, belonging to the Venetian 
ominions, in Upper Italy. 

Of the ſame name is,a town on the river Oglio, near 
the confines of Breſciano. From it the celebrated 
ſcholar Ambroſe Calepino had his name. It lies three 
miles. from Ifeo lake, and twelve from Bergamo. 

CALES, ſo ſome call Capiz, which fee. 

CALETHOR, a place on the Coromandel coaſt, and 
empire of the Mogul in Aſia, noted for a plant uſed in 
d ing. It lies about a day's fail N. of Palicate, where 
thy ngliſh had a ſmall factory. 

CALF OF MAN, a little iſland fo called, lying before 
the S. promontory of the iſle of Man, in the fri) ſea. It 
is about three' miles in circuit, and ſeparated from the 
iſle of Man by a channel of about two furlongs. It is 
noted for abundance of puffins at one time of the year, 
and for thoſe. ducks and drakes by the Engliſh called 
barnacles, and by the Scots clakes or Solan-geele ; 
though the latter in Scotland are quite another kind. 
The puffins breed in the rabbit-burrows, and the young 


are ready to fly about the middle of Auguſt, when great 
numbers of them are taken, and few years not 5 
than 


© AL 


or 500d. The old ones. leave their young all 
— — the main ſen, where; Kring di- 
ee their prey in their ſtomachs, they diſgorge it on 
Ser return late at night into thoſe of their young, 
' where nothing is found but a digeſted oil and leaves 


of ſorrel, ſb as to he almoſt a lump of fats Some pickle || 
them with wine, ſpice; and other ingredients, and ſend 
them abrond as-preſents: but the greateſt part are con- 
ſumed at home. About the rocks of this little iſland | 


_ breed incredible numbers of alliſorts of ſea-fowl. 


CALI, St. J ago — # department of Popayan, in Soutn 


America: es between the-governments of Pop 


and CHoco; and thrives, as being the channel of the | 


commetee carried'on: continually between both. Of the 
ſame name is a town, tough in a different country; 
which, after it was finiſhed, imthe country of the Gor- 
rones Indians, was ſbon after removed'on account of the 
unkealthineſF of its air. 

CALICOULAN, or QUTILON, a town on the: Malabar 


cou, and Mogubempire; in Aſia. It lies 1 50 miles'S. | 
of Calieut, where che Dutch have x factory. Lat. 9 


dex. 3 min. N. long: 75 deg. ro min. E. 

CAL VT. a country of Malabar and Mogul empire, in 
Aſma, Its ſovereign, ſtyled Samorin, or Emperor, is the 
moſt porent of all the Malabar prinees, and has the beſt 
trade in his country; the extent of which, however, is 
variouſly given. Pot the moſt probable opinion is, that 
it begins four leagues S. of Bergera, and terminates at 
the river Cranganor, being thirty-two leagues in length, 
and two im breadth. Some * that he is able to bring 
roo, ooo men into the field. It abounds in pepper, be- 
tel, cocoa- trees, ſandal- wood, iron, caſfta-wood, and 
timber fon building. They have much cotton, plenty 
of precious ſtones; and they make cotton- cloth and 
tapeſtry. By the Samorin's beginning a quarrel with the 
Dinck in 1714, the Eaft-India company of that nation 


obliged him to allow them 7 per cent. on all the pepper | 
ed out of his country, for ever. Befides, it was a | 
great loſs to the Chief of the Engliſh factory at Calicnt, | 


who had fold 500 or 1000 cheſts of opium annually, in- 
to the inland coumtries; which trade, by the aforeſaid 
war, is fallen into the hands of L r. & _ 
co is variety of fruit, eſpecially jacks ; an 
divers ſorts of li Jess in the woods. f eir mon- 
keys are larger than ordinary, yet jump from tree to tree 
with ſurpriſing agility. 

The principal city and feat of the Samorin's palace is 


of the fame name. It was the firſt place the Portugueſe | 


landed at in 1498, when they found the way to India by 


the Cape of Good Hope. From henee the Englhth ex- 


port to Tellichery what pepper and Indian goods 


can procure. The French fettled a facto — 1698; 
Lage 


but it is inconſiderable. This is a large ing place, 
and faid to have in all about 70 houſes, with as great 
a trade as any port betwixt Surat and Cape Comorin. 


The goods to be had here are pepper, cardamums, caſ- 


fia- lignea, coculus Indiæ, nux vomica, turmeric, rice, 
cocoa- nuts, coire, cowries, arek, or betel- nuts, hubble- 
bubble canes, japan wood, teak - timber, and ſmall par- 
cels of ſtrark- fins, morfe-fkins, tamarinds, bezoar and 
ambergris. The goods which turn to account here 
from other of India, are ſugar, ſugar-eandy, 
China ſilks, laquered-ware, Bengal eallicoes white and 
blue, roſe- water, and all forts of fruit from Perſia, eot- 
ton-wool, &c. From Surat, broad-fword blades; and 
necefſaries for * from England. What failors 


take moſt notice of hereabouts as a mark at ſea, are five | 


White tombs to the N. of the town, The town is fitu- 
ated on an open ſhore, and the harbour clogged with 
ſhelves ; ſo that European ſhips are forced to ride it out 
at anchor in the road; but the country veſſels being 
flat-bottomeg, and without keels, are eaſily brought to 
land. About two leagues to the 8. is the river Baypore, 
capable of receiving ſhips of 3 or 400 tons, with a ſmall 
iand half a mile from its mouth, which defends it from 
the huge ſwell brought on that - coaſt by the 8. W. 
monſoons, "Calicut 320 miles 8. W. of Fort St. 
remg 2 Lat. x1 deg. 20 min. N. long. 75: deg. 10 
min. K. | | 

CALIFORNIA, a peninſula, confining on the Pacific 
ocean to the N. W. and S. and alſo on the of the 


„ 


North America. The Spaniſh miſſionaries have viſited 
moſt part of this country; who have found it a waſte, 
barren tract, and the people as great barbarians as an 
in America: ſome of them they, have converted:to Chri- 
tianity; but ſo is this country, that the Fathers 
have heen obliged to feed the natives, that they might 
thereby have an opportunity to gain their good-will, 
and bring them in to inſtruct them; but ſo intractable 
are theſe people, and ſuch. diſſemblers were the con- 
verts, that they roſe and killed two of the miſſionaries, 
with. Californian lad, all in cool: blood, for no other 
reaſon but the aſſiduous and laudable pains the good 
Fathers. took to. reclaim them from their beſtial: man- 
ners and vicious lives. Se far is this country from 


being fertile and producing all the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life, that it is no better than a bleak de- 
ſort, entirely without cultivation. Sir Francis Drake 
viſited: the N. W. parts of California, and took poſſeſs 
ſion of it in Queen Elizabeth's. name. But the Engliſh 
never attempting to make any, ſettlement there ſince, it 
may be looked upon as ſubject to Spain; to the King 
of whieh, if any, they are ſubject. The only invita- 
tion to this country is. a pearl- fiſnery on its coaſts. It 
lies between lat. 23 deg. 46 min. N. and between 116 
2 and 138 min. W. . 

CALLAO, a town on a ſmall iſland upon the coaſt of 

Peru, in South America: it lies oppolite to. Lima, and 
is its port. Is fuffered in the dreadful cataſtrophe of 
that city by the earthquake, and ſubſequent innunda- 
tion in October 1746, when only 200 eſcaped out of 
4000, the whols number of its inhabitants. It lies in 
lat. 12 deg. 14 min. S. long. 76 deg. 22 min. W. 

CALL „ anciently Gallicus, a ſmall river of Aragon in 
Spain; which riſing out of Mount Gauas, runs by the 

CALLE, we e Kin . 

| „ a town ilkenny, a ing to 

the province of Leinſter, in Ireland. It lies on * — 

of the fame name, twelve miles 8. W. of Kilkenny- 
town, and ſends two members to the Iriſſ parliament. 

6 the ancient name of GALLIPOEL; which 
ce. 18 ö 

CALMAR, a territory belonging to the Smolandia, a 
ſubdivifion of Eaft- land in Sweden. It lies oppo- 

ite to Calmar-ſund and the Baltic, containing nine 
provincial diſtricts, and the ifle of Oeland. 

CALMAR, a fine ftaple-town, belonging to the laſt 
mentioned territory of the fame name. It is one of the 
oldeſt towns in the Gothic kingdom. It lies on the 
open fea, directly oppoſite to z and is built 
nearly of a circular form, with regular ſtreets, It for- 
merly had a different ſite, and contained ſeveral churches 
and convents. But after it was burnt in the time of 
Queen Chriſtiana, anno 1647, it was removed towards 
the iſſe of Qvrarnholm. On the land-ſide it is ſur- 
rounded with four walls and ditches ; on the fide towards 
the ſea it has only ane wall: about a quarter of a mile 
from thence is the ſtrong citadel, or Sconce Grimſkiar; 
and on the N. fide is a fortification upon the ifland of 
Karinglaret. The caſtle of Calmar lies out in the 
Sund before the town, is well fortified, and ſurrounded 
with two ditches. It was formerly. not only ane of the 
ſtrongeſt towns in the whole kingdom, but as dividing 
Scania and Blekingia from Sweden, was lonked upon as 

_ a frontier place, and the key to the kingdom of Gath- 

land, For which reafon, in all wars, the Danes have 

ſtrenuouſly attempted, and ſometimes taken it. The 
provincial Governor reſides in the royal palace of Hof- 
mo, near the town. It is the fee of a Biſhop, has an 
academy, a fine cathedral, and a ſhip-dock. It exports 
deals, tar, and 560 tons of allum annually; alſo gond | 
linen and woollea manufactures. The number of its 
inhabitants is ſaid to be about 1400. The Sund, be- 
tween the caftle and iſle of Oeland, is called that of 
Calmar, and is a mile broad. It is remarkable, that 
here is a ſpring of freſh-water in the open ſea. It hes 
forty miles from Carlicroon. Lat. 56 deg. 40 min. N. 
long. 16 deg. 14 min. E. | f 

CALMUCS, wandering hordes, or tribes of Tartars, in- 
habiting the parts N. of the Caſpian-ſea, They ſome- 
times put themſelves under the protection of Ruſſia, 
and viſit Aſtracan and the adjacent country once or 


name; which ſeparates it from the Mexicos in | twice every year. 
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4 N CALNE, 


EA 
CALNE, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, It is a little 


place on a ſtony-hill, but very ancient, where a provin- 
cial ſynod was held in the * 997, or according to 
Moll in 977, for compromi 
the ſecular clergy and monks, about celibacy. It ſends 
two members to parliament; has a neat church, and 
charity-ſchool for ny boys, with a good weekly- 
market on Tueſday. Its annual fairs are on May 6, 
for horſes, horned cattle, ſheep and cheeſe ; on Auguſt 
2, for toys. A great rain in November 1725, fo over- 
flowed the town as to drown two men in the ſtreets, be- 
ſides other damage. Roman coins have been dug in 
this neighbourhood. It lies twenty-four miles N. of 
Sa'iſbury. & a . 
CALOBRA, the moſt conſiderable harbour of Majorca, 
one of the Balearic iſlands, -on the Atlantic ocean, and 
belonging to Spain. It has a good entrance, is ſur- 
rounded with a fine country; and hefe is excellent 
ſpring-water to be met with. | 
CALOW, a town of Upper Luſatia, belonging to the 
electorate of Saxony, in Germany. It has a gteat mar- 
ket for wool; and lies twenty miles N. W. of Cotbus. 
CALPE, a mountain of Andaluſia, in Spain, at the foot 
of which ſtands Gibraltar. It was —_— one of 
Hercules Pillars; as Abyla, now Centa, on the oppo- 
ſite ſhore of Africa, was the other. The rock of Calpe, 
which covers Gibraltar on the land- ſide, is half a league 
in height, and ſo ſteep as to be inacceſſible that way: 
whence the attempt of the Spaniards, when they be- 
ſieged Gibraltar in the year 1727, for undermini 


and blowing up the rock, was found impracticable. See | 


ALGEZIRAS. 
CALPENTIN, an Eaſt-Indian iſland, five miles N. of 
Chilao. It is faid to be thirty miles long and three 
broad. It lies cloſe to the ſhore, producing only tim- 


CY 


ber. The inhabitants have no - ſmall trade with the 


Moors, &c. The beetle which the Indians are fo fond 
of chewing, is a great commodity here. Except fiſh 
and rice, the land affords nothing but what is wild: 
the ſoldiers here keep dogs to hunt buffalo's, ſheep, &c. 
upon which they live. 
church. 
CALSHOT, a caftle near Southampton, which ſee. 
CALVAR, a frontier of Balaguate, a ſubdiviſion of De- 
can, in the Mogul empire, in Aſia. It lies next to 
Golconda, on the confines of Balaguate mountains. 
CALVARY, a mountain near Jeruſalem, in the Holy 


Land, where our Saviour ſuffered. The greateſt part 


of it has ſince been walled in; and in the incloſure is 

the church of the Holy Sepulchre, ſurrounded with 

chapels, ſmall churches, and lodgings, inhabited 

by reeks, Armenians, ' Syrians, Coptes, and Abyſ- 
ians. | 


CALVARY, a ſmall town in the palatine territory of Li- 
thuania Proper. It is ſituated in a wood, on the Szeſ- 
zupe, about five miles from the Pruſſian confines. Here 
dwell 120 Chriſtian, and 300 Jewiſh families; th 
latter of which carry on a very extenſive trade, 

CALVERT, ſo called from Lord Baltimore's furname, 
one of the ſix weſtern counties of Maryland, in North 
America. It lies on Delaware bay, and borders on 
Charles county, from which, and that of Prince George, 
it is divided by the river Patuxent. To it belongs 
the townſhip or pariſh of Calverton. 

CALVI, anciently CALES, a little Epiſc 
the Terra di Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
lower diviſion of Italy. It lies near the fea, about 
fifteen miles N. of Naples city. Lat. 41 deg. 15 min. 
N. long. 14 deg. 45 min. E. ' 

CALVI, a town in the N. E. diviſion of Corſica, in Up- 
per Italy, with a harbour on a bay on the W. fide of 
the iſland. It is defended by a caſtle upon a rock, 
with five baſtions, and a Genoeſe gatriſon. It lies forty 

miles S. W. of Baſtia; according to De Chazelles, in 
lat. 42 deg 31 min. N. and by another obſervation, in 
long. 6 deg. 42 min. E. of the meridian of Paris, or 9 
deg. 7 min. E. of London. 

CALVISSON, a town in the little territory 
barony belonging to the provincial ſtates, in the dioceſe of 


Nimes, and government of an ger in France. 
CAM, a liver of England, which, rifing in Hertford- 


ing the diſputes between 


town of 


of Vonage, a 


i 


ithout the fortification is a2 | 


C'A M : 
ſhire, runs N. E. by Cambridge; which ci 

| 88 from it, to the Iſle of Ely, where it fall, 

uſe. 

CAMA, one of the rivers in European Ruſſia, which falls 

CAMAJORA 2 fn f. 

; » a fine ſtrong town belonging to 4 
public of Lucca, in 1 It lies — 3 
ties of the principality of Maſſa. Buſching makes no 
mention of it. 5 EN 5 

CAMALDOLI, or Campo Malduli, an abbey in a deſert 
of the Appenine mountains, belonging to the Floren. 
tine territory, and great duchy of Tea, in the 
middle diviton of Italy. It was founded in the 11t 

a u- and is the head of the order of the Camal- 

dulenſes: being much reſorted to b pilgrims. 

CAMALET, commonly Caabury-caffle, as lying in the 
village of North Cadbury; an old Roman fortification. 

on the higheſt ground of Somerſetſhire, and on the 

borders of Dorſetſhire. Its entrance is defended by ſix 
or ſeven ditches; and in the fourth, on the N. fide, is 

a perennial ſpring, called King Arthur's well. Here- 

abouts abundance of Roman coins have been dug up 

ſquare ſtones, door-jambs, with hinges, &c. and near 
it riſe the rivers of Somerſetſhire which run W. into 
the Severn bay, and that in Dorſet, which runs eaſtward 
through Sturminſter, 

CAMALODUNDM, the name given by the Romans to 

the town of Old Malton, in Yorkſhire. 

| CAMANA, a very large jurſdiction at ſome diſtance 
from the ſhore of the South ſea, in the dioceſe of Are- 
quipa, in South America. It contains many deſerts, 
and extends eaſtward to the confines of the Cordillera. 
It is in ſome places nearly of the ſame temperatue with 

that of Arequipa, and in others cold. 2 principal 
trade is in he- aſſes. : 

CAMARANA, anciently CAMARINA, was one of the 
richeſt cities in the iſland of Sicily, in Lower Italy. It 
lies in the Val di Noto: but now only a tower of it re- 

mains, near which is Camarana-lake. 

. CAMARGUE, in Latin Camaria, an iſland formed by 

the two main branches of the Rhone, near the city of 

Arles, in Lower Provence, in France. It is cho beſt 

and moſt fruitful part of this country, and interſected 

by ſeveral canals: but below it the rapidity of the 
ſtream. ſtops its mouth with the ſand it carries down, 

| See ARLEsS, . 

CAMBAYA, the ſame with Guzuratte, a kingdom in 
the hither peninſula of India, in Aſia. See Guzvu- 
RATTE. | 

Of the ſame name is a very | city belonging to 
that kingdom, and ſituated at the bottom of the gulph 

| df Cambaya. It had formerly a conſiderable trade, 
which is now removed to Surat, 140 miles N. of it. 
It is ſubje& to the Mogul. Lat. 23 deg. 30 min. N. 

| 82505 deg. 21 min. F. 

CAMBODIA, or CAMBOYA, a kingdom of India, be- 
yond the Ganges, in Aſia, It extends from lat. q deg. 
to 15 min. N. It is bounded by the kingdom of Laos on 
the N. Cochin China and Chiampa on the E. it has 
the Indian ocean on the S. and the bay of Siam on the 
W. lt is annually overflown in the rainy ſeaſon, from 
June to October, as moſt countries are which lie within 
the tropic of Cancer, and N. of the equator. It pio- 
duces rice, and the fruits common to ſuch parts. 

Of the ſame name is its capital, near the W. ſhore 
of the river Mecon, and about 150 miles. N. of its 
—_— Lat. 12 deg. 30 min. N. long. 104 deg. 12 
min. E. 

CAMBRA, a town belonging to the audience of Teira, 
in the province of Beira, in Portugal. It contains one 
pariſh of 1 100 ſouls. Its diſtrict includes five pariſhes 

more. | 

CAMBRAY, or CAMERYK, in Latin Cameracum, the 

capital of the Cambreſis, a ſubdiviſion. of the govern- 

ment of French Flanders. It lies on the river Scheld, 

is pretty large, and, beſides its fortifications, has allo 3 

citadel and a fort for its defence. It is the ſee of an 

Archbiſhop, of which the celebrated M. Fenelon was 

Prelate, and is the ſeat of a collection. Beſides the 

cathedral, it has likewiſe | two chapters, ten pariſd- 

churches, two abbeys, and two hoſpitals. The — 


takes its 
8 into the 


meaſures, a regi 


| More Biſhop o 
volumes, and coſt his Majeſty 6000 guineas, &c. in ac- 


CAM 

biſhop ſtyles himſelf a Prince of the empire; of which 
he formerly was ſo, and Count of Cambreſis. He is 
now only ſpiritual Lord of the city, the fovereignty of 
it being in the French King. fs dioceſe contains 
about Foo pariſhes, with a revenue of 100,000 livres 
per annum, and he pays a tax of 6000 florins to the 
court of Rome. It is famous for the fine linnen or 
lawn called cambrics, and denominated from its ſecond 
name. It is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the 
Netherlands, as the neighbouring country may be laid 
under water, and has _ in the poſſeſſion of the 
French ever ſince the year 1677 ; when Lewis XIV. 
took it from the Spaniards, but left the Archbiſhop 
and inhabitants in the enjoyment of all their privileges. 


It was confirmed to him by the treaty of Nimeguen. 


Here is a governor, a King's lieutenant, &c. beſides 
a particular governor, with ſtaff-officers for the . cita- 
del. It lies twelve miles E. of Douay. The Duke of 


Marlborough ſaved its territory from military ravages 


for the ſake of Archbiſhop Fenelon. Lat. 50 deg. 15 


min. N. long. 3 deg. 15 min. E. 


CAMBRESIS, territory of, one of the greater diviſions 


of the government of French Flanders. It is bounded 
on the N. and E. by Hainault, on the W. by Artois, 


and on the S. by Picardy. From the village of Arleour 
do that of Chatillon on the Sambre, it is about ten 


French leagues in length, and between five and fix, 
but in ſome parts only between two, and three, in 
breadth. 

It is a well-inhabited country, is fruitful, and has 
ſtates of its own. The whole province was yielded 
alſo to the French King by the above-mentioned treaty. 
It has excellent paſtures, eſpecially ſor horſes and ſheep : 
the wool of the latter is extremely ſine, and much va- 
lued. The inhabitants in general have a genius for the 


ſciences: they are alſo a laborious and induſtrious 
ople. | 


CAMBRIDGE, in Latin Cantabrigia, the capital of the 
county in England of the fame name. It ſtands in a ſpa- | 


cious, delightful and fertile plain on the river Cam, by 
which it is divided into two unequal parts: it is a pretty 


large place: but moſt of its ſtreets are narrow, many of 


the houſes being much out of repair; ſo that, were it not 
for the colleges, for which it is famous, and other pub- 


lic edifices, it would make no ſtriking appearance. 


The town is governed by a mayor and alderman. , The 


univerſity has a chancellor, an honorary title, now in 


Holles Duke of Newcaſtle, under whom is a commiſſary 


who holds a court of record, a high-ſteward, a vice- 
. Chancellor, who is independent of the chancellor, and 


has the exerciſe of the government in the univerſity ; un- 
der him are two proctors, and two taxers for weight and 

ker, beſides four beadles, and a ſibrari- 
an. To the univerſity belong ſixteen colleges, halls, or 
houſes, with the ſame number of heads or maſters, 406 
fellowſhips, added to the maſters, and, in conjunction 


with them, have the overſight of the ſtudents, 662 ſcho- 


larſhips, and 236 exhibitions. . The number of all theſe, 
together with the other ſtudents, has been about 1500 


for ſome years paſt. All the colleges, two only except- 


ed, lie round the ſkirts of the town, have a beautiful 


proſpect into the fields, a pure air, and fine. gardens. | 


The ſenate-houſe lies in the middle of the town, a new 


and handſome building. Near it are the public halls, 


the conſiſtory or vice-chancellor's court-houſe, and the 
cabinet of natural curioſities, which were collected by Dr. 
John Woodward. The univerſity library is overthe halls, 
containing about 44,000 books ; it was greatly aug- 
mented by King George I. with the library of Dr. John 

FE! 7, which conſiſted of thirty thouſand 


knowledgment of which, and other favours, the ſenate 
decreed a ſtatue to be erected to him, which Charles Lord 
Townſhend cauſed to be made of marble at his own ex- 
pence; and his ſon Charles finiſhed it. The univerſity, 
as well as the town, ſend each two members to parlia- 


ment. Contiguous to the town-hall is a new ſhire- 


houſe of brick and ſtone. The weekly market at Cam- 
1 is on Saturday, and annual fair on June 24, for 
horſes, wood, and earthern ware; it holds a week; be- 
ſides, the greateſt in England is near it, at Stourbridge, 
which ſee. Here are fourteen pariſhes, and theſe contain 


CAM 


6000 inhabitants, It lies fifty-miles N. of London, 
and ſixty N. E. of Oxford. | 

CAMBRIDGE, New, a town of New-England in N. 
America, with an univerſity of three-colleges. It lies 
three miles W. of Boſton, Lat. 42 deg. 10 min. N. 
long. 70 deg. 4 min. W. 

CAMBRIDGE-CASTLE, one of the many erected up 
and down by William the Conqueror, for curbing his 
new ſubjects. It was a ſtrong and ſtately ſtructure; of 
which nothing is now ſtanding but the gate-houſe, made 
the preſent priſon of the city, and an artificial mount of 
a — —.— level at top. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, one of the counties of England; 
it is bounded on the W. of Huntingdonſhire and Bed- 
fordſhire, to the 8. by Hertfordſhire and Eſſex, to the 
N. on Lincolnſhire, and to the E. on Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. The northern parts of the county confining al- 
moſt on the ſea, are marſhy, and ſubject to inundations 
from the Quſe, and other rivers; and for that reaſon un- 

healthy, and producing little grain: but, on the other 
hand, they have excellent cattle, fiſh, and wild-game. 
The other parts of the county are fruitful in corn and 
paſturage, game, fiſh, and faffron. The whole ſhire 
contains 570,000 acres, 163 pariſhes, about 89,000 
ſettled inhabitants, a city, namely, Ely, a borough and 
univerſity alſo, as Cambridge, and eight market towns. 
It lies in the dioceſe of Ely, and ſends in all ſix members 
to parliament. 

CAMBRILIA, a town of Catalonia in Spain. It lies 
on the ſea, in a fruitful and pleaſant country.  _ , , 

CAMBRON, a village about three miles from Mons in 
Hainault, and belonging to the Auſtrian Netherlands; 
well known in Queen Anne's wars, for the encampings 
of the armies here, which often made long marches to 
occupy this ground, on account of its advantageous 
ſituation. In this place is alſo a fine Ciſtercian ab- 


bey. 

CAMBUSKENNETH, once a noble abbey, about half 
a mile from Stirling, in the 8. of Scotland, now Iy- 
ing in ruins. , | 

CAMELFORD, an eminent borough of Cornwall, go- 
verned by a mayor, where the river Camel riſes. | In 
this place is neither chapel nor church, nor never was. 
It ſends two members to parliament, and lies twenty 
miles W. of Launceſton. Its weekly market is on 
Friday, and annual fairs on Friday after March 10, 
May 26, July 17, and September 6. | 

CAMERET-BAY, in Britany, a province of France, 
forms the harbour of BrxesT, which ſee. 

CAMERINO, anciently Camerinum, the marquiſate of 
Ancona, in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and middle diviſion of 

Italy. *Tis the ſee of a Biſhop, immediately ſubject to 
the Pope. It lies at the foot of the Apenines on the 
Chiento, between Macerata and Spoleto, being forty- 
four miles W. of Ancona. 5 

CAMERON or CAMRON Cape, lies on the N. part of 
Honduras-bay in North America. 

CAMIN, a city of Ducal Pomerania in Germany. It 
ſtands on the E. ſide of the mouth of the Oder, and ſub- 
ject to the King of Pruſſia as — of Brandenburg. 

t lies oppoſite to the iſle of Wollin, only two miles 
from the Baltic, and 39 deg. N. of Stetin. Lat. 54 deg. 
10 min. N. long. 15 deg. 2 min. E. 

CAMINHA, a ſmall fortified town of Entre Douro e Min- 
ho, on the ſea, near the mouth of the river Minho, 
where it forms an iſland, upon which is a fort and con- 
vent. It contains 1500 inhabitants. Capaſſi makes its 
lat. 41 deg. 52 min. N. its long. is ꝙ deg. 20 min. W. 

CAMISCH NKA, a river of European Ruſſia, which 

falls into the Wo 


lea. - 
| CAMITZ, or CAMIENS, a populous, well-built, and 


fortified little city of Upper Luſatia, and electorate of 
Saxony, in Germany. It confines on Miſnia. Here is 
a manufacture of woollen and linen cloth. It lies 12 
miles N. W. of Bauditz, and 18 E. of Dreſden. 
COMONIC A, valley of, in Breſciano, belonging to the 
Venetian territories in Upper Italy. It lies between hi 

mountains, and has a ſpacious plain, through which 
runs the river Oglio. It comprehends eighty pariſhes. 
In this valley are iron and copper mines. 


CAMPAGNA, a little city, and ſee of a Biſhop, in the hi- 


ther principate of Naples, in Lower Italy. 3 


- CAMPAGNA di Roma, or the territory of Rome, in 
contradiſtinction from the Campania of Naples. It was] 


ſides thoſe which water the fenny lands of Pomptina, 


| CAMPAGNE de Caen, a ſubdiviſion of Lower Notman- 


ile 


— 


— . — 


der, nn ef London. 


. 
. CAM 
miles S. E. of Naples My. Lat. 40 deg: 45 min. N. 


long. 15 deg. 30 min. 8 


anciently called Latium, in the middle diviſion of Italy, 
has indeed a rich and fruitful ſoil, but indifferently culti- 
vated, being fenny, and the inhabitants lazy — poor: 
ſo that, at harveſt- time, the peaſants of Viterbo, Peru- 
gia, and the mountainous parts of St. Peter's patrimony, 
dome to help the few inhabitants of the Campagnia to 
get in their corn; . Moſt of the houſes are built, not in 
the dry and warm plains, but purpoſely in the moun- 

- . tains, for the ſake of the cool air in ſummer. This ter- 
ritory is bounded on the W. by St Peter's patrimony 
and the Tyber; on the N. by Sabina and the Anio; on 
the E. and S. E. by the AbruzzogOtranto, and Terra di 
Lavoro, provinces of Naples. It extends itſelf from 
Rome upwards of 60 miles along the Mediterranean, to 
the frontiers of that kingdom. It is further ſubdivided 
into Campagna Proper, lying on the N. fide between the 
Anio, and the ridge called Mons Lepinus, or now Mon- 
tagne de Segni, a very mountainous tract; and into the 
ſouthern or maritime ſide called la Marina, which lies 
between the aforeſaid mountains and the ſea-coaſt, from 
E. to W. The waters of this territory are generally 
very good, eſpecially thoſe of the Tyber. Here alſo are 
two other rivers ; namely the Numico and Aſtura, be- 


and are rather canals than running ſtreams. Here are 
ſeveral lakes. 


dy, in the government of the latter name, in France. It 
extends itſelf as far as Falaiſe, and has but one town 
in it, namely-Caen Eu 0 


CAMPAGNE, a ſubdiviſion Ado of Upper Normandy 


It lies partly in the bailiwie of Rouen, and partly in that 


of Evereux. This is further divided into pagne de 
- Neubourg and Campagne de St. Andre 


CAMPBELTOWN, fo called from the ſurname. of the 
Duke of Argyle, a royal burgh on the E. coaſt of Kin- 


tyre, a ſubdiviſionof Argyleſhire,in Scotland, which, al- 

.., ternately with Air, Irwin, Rothſay, and Inverary, ſends 

gone member to the Britiſh parliament. It has a ſecure 

: Fr eee. 
0 an. 


CAMFDEN, r CAMDEN, a borough of Glouceſterſhire, 
governed by bailiffs. It is famons for its manufacture 
off ſtockings. Sir Baptiſt Hicks, afterwards Viſcount 


ampden, whoſe monument is in the church, gave 


. 10,0001. to charitable uſes ; among which was an alms- 
- . houſe he erected, &c. Here are alſo two other charity- 


_ . ſchools, Its weekly market holds on Wedneſday, and 


annual fairs on Aſh-yedneſday, April 23, July 25, and |- 


November 30, for horſes, cows; and ſheep, linen-cloth, 

and ſtockings. It lies eighteen miles N. E. of Glouceſ- 
CAMPECHY, a town on the W. coaſt of Jucatun, and 
on a bay of the ſame name, in the gulph of Mexico in 
N. America, Thaugh it has walls and a fort, yet 


che buccaneers took it twice, It lies in lat. 19 deg. 2 min. 


N. Iong. 5 deg- 46 min, E. | 
CAMPEN, a city, and of Overiſſel, one of 
the U UE" i Lone Ls le near the mouth of 
the Iſſel or Zuyder- ſee; over the former of which is a 
bridge, defended by a fort with baſtions. It has two 
ſuburbs inhabited by fiſhermen. In 1673 the French 
exacted here $0,000 guilders for ſaving the town. The 
learned Albertus Phigius, who wrote againſt Luther, 
Was a native of this place. It lies twenty-two miles N. 
of Deventer. Lat. 52 deg. 35 min. N. long. 5 deg. 


46 min, E. 0 
CAMPLI, a ſmall os ha the Further Abruzzo, and king- 
dom of Naples, in Lower Italy. Tis the ſeeof a Biſhop, 
and ſtands at the foot of the Apenines, about twelve 
miles from the Adriatic ſea, ' Lat, 43 deg. N. long. 14 


CAMPIO.MAYGR, a town and 

C -MAYOR, a town and modern fortification of 
Alentejo in Portugal, with four whole, and ſive half 
baſtions, alſo two caſtles within a gun-ſhot of the 
place. It lies in a large plain. Its inhabitants amount 
tao 53oo ſouls; 10 miles N. of Elvas. Lat. 38 deg. 45 
mln. N. long. 7 deg. 25 min. W. | | 


» 
o 


. 


CANAL, Royal. | nr 
CANANOR, a proyince of the Malabar coaſt, and Mo- 


CAM 


CAMUS-CROSS, a high ſtone erected over the grave of 


a Daniſh general of that name, who was killed in 2 
battle near Brechin, in the ſhire of Angus in Scotland, 
which Earl Marſhal, chief of the Keiths, won over the 
Danes, who thereupon was advanced to great honour b 

Malcolm II. Upon this mount are antique letters and 


| 1 
CANADA, commonly called New France, a colony of N. 


America, lately belonging to the French, but ceded to 
the Engliſh by the Definitive Treaty of Peace in 1763. 
It is bounded on the N. by Eſkimaux or Ne- Britain, and 
by the Britiſh colonies lying on Hudſon's- bay; to the E. 
and S. it has the river of 261 the Iroquis, or Five 


Indian nations, the lakes Huron and Illoquois; and on 


the W. lies an unknown country, reaching to the South 
ſea. Its greateſt extent is commonly taken from S. W. to 
N. E. that is, from the province of Padoua, in New 
Spain, to Cape Charles near St. Laurence's bay, 
which is reckoned near oo leagues. All the part in- 
habited by the French, moſtly along the banks of the 
river St. Laurence, is extremely cold in vinter, 
though very hot in ſummer, The reſt of the country, 
as far as it is known, abounds with large foreſts, lakes, 
and rivers, which render it ſtill colder. However, it 
hath a good deal of fertile grounds, capable of pro- 
ducing grain, grapes, fruit, &c. or whatzver grows in 
Europe. But its principal production is tobacco. 
Here are excellent meadow-grounds. This country 
has very large lakes, and thoſe in great numbers ; the 
e are, Erie, Michigan, Huron, the ſuperior 
ake Frontenac, or Ontario, &c. The upper lake lies 
the furtheſt N. and is reckoned above 100 leagues long, 


and 70 where broadeſt, with ſeveral conſiderable iſlands 
in it. All theſe communicate with each other, and 


are navigable by any veſſels, only the paſſage between 
Erie l Guede a by the e 
water-fall of Niagara, and they empty themſelves by 


the river St. Laurence. © The whole country ab 
with rivers; ths principal of which is St. Laurence juſt 


mentioned, and the Miſſiſipi, by means of both which 
this vaſt inland country communicates with the ſea; 


| but are of difficult and dangerous navigation gt their en- 


trance. The one is quite frozen for almoſt half the year, 
and covered with great fogs the greater part of the reſt. 
The French divide this country into two large — 
vinces: the northern, of which they call Canada, and the 
ſouthern, Louiſiana. They raiſe no ſtaple · commodity 
to anſwer their demands on Old France; their trade 
with the Indians producing all the returns for that mar- 
ket: and theſe are furs; which, with ſome corn and 
lumber ſent to the Weſt-Indies, contribute to render 
life here eaſy and agreeable. This country wants from 
Europe wine, brandy, cloths, chiefly coarſe linen, and 
wrought iron. The Indian trade requires 9 to- 
bacco, a ſort of duffil blankets, guns, powder and ball, 
kettles, hatchets and tomahawks, with ſeveral toys and 
trinkets. The capital is Quebec, which in the year 
1750 was — the Engliſh, though with the loſs 
of their gallant and amiable commander General Wolfe: 
and they had taken it before in 1628, but reſtored it. 
See QUEBEC. ab | : 

See Lancuepoc. __ 


gal empire, in Aſia. It is a very plentiful country. Of 
e ſame name is a town on the coaſt, about 240 
miles E. of Goa, and 141 N. of Cochin, The Dutch 


. have a fort here, which they took from the Portugueſe 


in 1660, and alſo a factory: where they have but little 
trade, it being removed to Surat. Lat. 10 deg. 5 min- 
N. long. 75 deg. 15 min. E. | 


CANARA, a province of Malabar, and Mogn empire, in 


Aſia. It is divided on the 8. from that of Cananor by 
the river Cangerecora, and from Cuncan on the N. by 
the river Aliga, having the ocean on the W. and the 
kingdom of Biſnagar on the E. The country 1s very 
fertile in rice and other neceſſaries. Here firſt began 
the cuſtom of wives burning on the ſame pile with their 
huſbands ; and generally a Jady governs in this province 
and reſides at Baydour, two days journey from the ſea. 


CANARIES, a cluſter of ſeven iſlands ſo called, which 


lie in the Atlantic ocean, between lat. 27 deg. and 29 
min. N. and between long. 12 deg. and 21 __ 

| e 
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G A N 
The moſt 2 of theſe is 1 50 miles from Cape Non, 
on the coaſt of Bieldulgerid, in Africa. 
CANARY, Great, or Proper, that from which the laſt 
mentioned cluſter of ſeven African iſlands take their name. 
It is about 150 miles in circuit. Its capital is of the 
like denomination, and called by the inhabitants C:udad 
de Palmas; and from it we have that excellent wine, 
under the title of palm-ſack, The principal production 
of theſe iſlands is the rich wines, which have ob- 
tained the name of Canary; of which it is ſaid about 
10,000 hogſheads are annually imported into Great Bri- 
tain in time of peace. The purity and temperature of 
the air, which in this warm climate is continually fan- 
ned by cool ſea-breezes, have juitly intitled theſe iſlands 
to the epithet of Fortunate. They were firſt diſcovered 
by the Carthaginians ; ſince which time they lay long 
concealed, till the Spaniards again diſcovered them in 
1403, and are ſtill in poſſeſſion of them. Upon their 
firſt landing here, they found the iſlands inhabited: but 
the people could give no account of their mother-coun- 
try; nor indeed whether there were any other; their 
language, manners and cuſtoms, having no 91 with 
thole of their neighbours on the continents of 
Europe, or any other part of the world. Their com- 
plexion was olive, like the natives of Barbary in Africa. 
It abounds in melons, oranges, citrons, &c. fir, dra- 
gon, and palm-trees; and has alſo wild-fowl. The 
town lies on the S. S. E. part of the iſland, and about a 
league and a half from the road, where is good anchor- 
ing, provided the ſhips do not come too near the town; 
the approach to which, rocks hid under water render 
dangerous. Though its caſtle on a mountain is but a 
ſorry one, yet 12,000 brave iſlanders can defend the 
town — any enemy. This iſland lies between lat. 
27 deg. 28 min. N. and in long, 16 deg. W. 
CANAVEZES, a town of Entre Douro & Minho, in 
Portugal. It lies on the river Douro, has only 1900 
inhabitants, though containing fix pariſhes. 
CANCALE, 3 place in the dioceſe of St. Malo, and Up- 
per Britany, in France. It lies on the ſea; from it a 
neighbouring I and bay take their name: off 
which lay the Engliſh fleet a few months ago; when 
a body of our men having landed and advanced too far 
inland without their artillery, were ſo warmly received 
by the French, that they had a great deal of difficulty to 
regain their ſhips ; but with the loſs of their command- 
ing officer, when ſwimming towards them : yet we de- 
ſtroyed the ſhipping in St. Malo's harbour. On this 
ſhore they take fine oyſters. a 
CANCHE, La, in Latin Cancius, or Quentia, a river of 
Picardy, in France. It riſes in Artois, is navigable 
_ Montreuil, and below Etaples empties itſelf into 


| ſea. 

CANDAHOR,. a province of Perſia, in Aſia. It is 
bounded by Sableſtan to the S. the Mogul empire to the 
E. the country of Balk to the N, It has alſo part of the 
Mogul empire, with Segeſtan, on the S. and part of Co- 
raſan on the W. It is very mountainous ; yet abundantly 
producing all neceſſaries, except towards Perſia, on 
which fide it is very barren. This province. has be- 
come famous of late years, on account of the revolu- 
tion which its inhabitants the Agheans, headed by 
e and Myrr-Maghmud, occaſioned. 
CANDAHOR, the capital of the province of the ſame 
name laſt mentioned. It confines on Perſia to the E. 
and the Mogul's dominions to the W. Since 1650, 


the Perſians made themſelves maſters of it, notwith- 


ſtanding all the attempts of the Mogul to recover it; to 
whom it was ſubject before. This place is of the 
* importance, as being fortified it covers the Per- 
ian confines towards the Indies; and is the moſt fre- 
— thoroughfare of the caravans from Perſia to the 
ndies and — again. It lies 456 miles N. W. of 


ahor. Lat. 33 deg. 5 min. N. long. 67 deg. 10 


min. E 


CANDIA, anciently Creta, Idæa, and Macaroneſus, i. e. 

happy iſland, from its fertility and the purity of its air. 

tis one of the largeſt ĩſlands on the Mediterranean, lies 

on the coaſt of Greece, and is ſeventy miles long from 

to W. and in ſome places fifteen broad. It has the 

Archipelago to the N. and lies exactly at the mouth of 
33. 


frica, | 


of the duchy of 


C AN 
it; Aſia Minor on the N. E. the Morea on the N. W. 


and Africa on the 8. It is generally reckoned a part of 
Aſia. Above half the iſland conſiſts of nothing but bar- 
ren and rocky mountains; the principal of which is the 
famous Mount Ida, now Pſiloriti, occupying great part 
of the middle of it. It is only a huge rock, bearin 
neither trees nor graſs, and covered with ſnow moſt 
ou of the year. It produces nothing but the ſhrub 

ckthorn (tragacantha) which is famous for gum-tra- 
gacanth. 2. Sethia, or Laſthi, formerly Dicte, a part 
of the white mountain, now. called Monte di Sfachia; 
from a neighbouring town of the latter name. The 
valleys and plains are uncommonly fruitful, yielding 
corn, excellent red and white wine, oil, filk, wool, ho- 
ney, wax, &c, Here are ſeveral forts of tame beaſts, 
game and wild-fowl, but no goats or wild beaſts: The 
greateſt part of the country is uncultivated, has na con- 
ſiderable ftreams ; but many rivulets, of which Lethe is 
one of the largeſt. The inhabitants are Greeks, who 
have an Archbiſhop, Armenians, Turks, and Jews. 
After having been in the poſſeſſion of the Venetians for 
above 400 years, the Turks invaded it in 1644; when, 
after twenty-four years, the former were obliged to cede 
it to them by the peace of 1699, with the reſerve only 
of ſome fortreſſes, which they alſo took in 1715. While 
under the Venetians, it was divided into four diſtricts ; 
namely, Canea, Rettimo, Candia and Settia. 


CANDIA, the preſent capital of the laſt mentioned iſland 


of the fame name. It lies on the N.ſide of it, upon the 
ſea, in a plain at the foot of a mountain, and on the 
fide of the ancient city of Heraclea, probably the fame 
with Matium. By reaſon of the long fiege which it 
ſuſtained from 1645 to 1699 by the Turks, having in 
the interval been ſtormed it 1s ſaid fifty-fix times, and 
near 200,008 Turks killed under its walls, it has been 
entirely ruined ; and conſequently no more than the 
ſhadow of its former magnitude remains. Its harboyr 
is choaked up, and only uſed for boats. Here the Greek 


1 reſides. It is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 
* wha at. 35 deg. 30 min. N. long. 25 deg.»g 
min. E. : 


CANDISH, a province of Indoſtan, in the Eaſt-Indies, 


Aſia. It is bounded by Berar and part of Malvay on 
the E. Chitor on the N. Guzarette on the W. and Bal- 
lagate on the 8. from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Tapti, which falls into the bay of Cambaya at Surat. 
It is ſubje& to the Great Mogul, and drives a conſider- 
able trade in cotton-cloth. Its revenue is reckoned 
1,388,125]. ſterlin 


CANDY, the —_ of Ceylon, a large iſland of India, 


in Aſia. It is ſituated about the middle of it, and is 
ſubje to its own prince, in lat. 8 deg. 5 min. N. long. 
79 deg. 10 min. E. Of the ſame name is a little iſland - 
on the Eſſex ſhore, 


CANEA, one of the diſtricts of the iſland of Candia, on 


the coaſt of Greece, Of the ſame name is a town of a 
genteel appearance belonging to it, on the N. coaſt of 
the iſland; Its fort is but in an indifferent condition. 
The harbour is expoſed to the N. winds. This place 
is probably on the ſide of the ancient Cydonia; from 
which quinces, hence called Mala Cydonica, were firſt 
brought to the city of Candia, and tranſported after- 
wards into Europe. It is ſubje& to the Turks. Lat. 


35 deg. 56 min. N. long. 24 deg. 5 min. E. 
CANETO 


, anciently Berteriac, a ſmall but fortified town 
ntua, in Upper Italy. ſtands on 
the Oglio, was ſeveral times taken and retaken in the 
late wars; and formerly were two great battles fought 
in its neighbourhood. It is now ſubject to the hauſe of 
Auſtria, twelve miles S. W. of Mantua. Lat. 45 deg. 
N. long. 10 deg. 5 min. E. 


CAN, a ſea or gulf, between China and 22 in 


Aſia, at the E. extremity of the Great Chineſe 


CANGOXIANA, a town on the ſouthern coaſt of Xi- 


mo, a Japoneſe iſland, in Aſia, of a commodious ſitua- 
tion, and harbour, but with a dangerous entrance on 
account of rocks, between which veſſels muſt ſail ; upon 
one of theſe is a noble caſtle ſeen at ſome diſtance off, to 
defend the road: at the mouth of the haven is a light- 
houſe on a high rock, which may be ſeen twenty miles 
off; and near it is a convenient road. In the town is 


9 4 kept 


C AN 
kept a ſtrong garriſon, both for the defence of the port, 
and curbing its petty King. In the town are ſeveral 
fine buildings. About four miles N. W. is a mountain, 
faid to be the higheſt known, next to Teneriff. Can- 
gozima ftands in Jit. 31 deg: 35 min. N. and long 133 
__ deg. 16 min. E. 
CANIGOU, a mountain of Rouſſillon, in France; which 
is ſaid to be 1440 fathoms high. 


 CANINA, or Epirus, a province of European Turkey. 


It lies on the E. ſide of the entrance into the Adriatic 
ſea, being bounded by Albania on the N. W. and Theſ- 
ſaly on the 8. E. Of the ſame name, ſays Buſching, is 
a town of Albania, which is an ancient fortification. 
CANISCHA, formerly a ſtrong fortreſs, in the county of 
Szalad and further circle of the Danube, in Lower 
Hungary. It lies in a deep moraſs not far from the 
Mur and Drau, and covers the frontiers of Stiria. In 
16000 the Turks took it; though about thirty- four 
before, they had mg, wr it unſucceſsfully ; as did the 
imperialiſts in 1601. It has been thrice burnt : and in 
1702, the Emperor Leopold diſmantled it; fo that at 
preſent it is but an indifferent town. 
CANNE, anciently C ANNE, though now an indiffe- 
rent town of Bari, a province of the kingdom of Naples, 
in Lower Italy, is memorable in hiſtory for an impor- 


tant victory gained here in the year of Rome 538, by 


Hannibal the Carthaginian general, over 40, ooo Ro- 
mans, under the conſuls Paulus ÆEmilius and Terentius 
Varro, the former of which was killed. | 

CANNES, a "belonging to the territorial bailiwic 
of Graſſe, in Lower Provence, and government of the 
latter name, in France. It has a ſmall harbour, and 
from it the neighbouring bay is denominated. 

CANNEY, one of the weſtern iſles of Scotland, about 
half a mile from Rum. It is two miles long, and one 
broad; being ſurrounded with an high rock, but 
abounding in corn and rage, as do the coaſts with 
cod and ling. In the N. extremity is a rock of load- 
' None, as is ſuppoſed ; for the needle of the compaſs is 
diſordered upon any ſhips coming near it. On the N. 
E. fide is good anchorage. It belongs to one of the 
name of d, and the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. 


. CANO, a large province of Negroland, in Africa. It 


lies E. of Niger almoſt 500 miles. The country pro- 
duces abundance of rice, corn, and cotton. Here are 
ſeveral deſerts and woody mountains. 

Oft the ſame name is a town in the middle of this 


—— where are rich merchants and very civil people. 
h 


eir King is tributary to the Prince of Toca- 
buto. Lat. 15 deg. 30 min. S. long. 12 deg. 7 
min. E. 

CANOBIA, a town of the Milaneſe in Upper Italy. It 
is ſituated on the W. fide of the Lago Maggiore, and 
about thirty miles W. of Como. Lat. 46 deg. 10 min. 
N. long. 8 deg. 50 min. KE, 

CANONRY. y CHANERY, 

CANONS, a magnificent palace of the late liberal Duke 
of Chandois, in the neighbourhood of Edgware, in 
Middleſex, where was a vaſt profuſion of expence in 
the ſtructure, furniture, paintings, &c. with grand 
gardens: but the place has lately been diveſted of all 
its ornaments, and the very houſe. pulled down, for the 
ſake of making money of the materials. T 

CANORIN, Ile of. See SALSETTE. | 

CANOSSA, a ftrong caftle belonging to the duchy of 

Reggio, in the Modeneſe and upper diviſion of Italy. 
Here formerly the famous Counteſs Matilda gave ſhel- 

ter and entertainment to Pope Gregory, where the 
Emperor Henry IV. was obliged, in the bittereſt cold 
weather, to ſtand for three days in the anti-court, bare- 
footed, and clad in entiary woollen-cloth, without 
taſting either meat or drink all the time, and with 

— effuſion of tears intreatin 
ughty prelate could be prevail 

again into the boſom of the church. 

CANSO, a port-town of Acadie, or New Scotland, in 
North America. It lies on the ftreight or channel 
which ſeparates that province from Cape Breton. Its 
harbour is about three miles deep, and contains ſeve- 


ral iſlands; of which the largeſt and middlemoſt, about 1 


4 


mercy, before the | 
upon to receive him | 


&- & 
four leagues in circuit, is well watered and wooded; It 
forms two bays, in which is ſafe anchorage. Near 
Canſo is a fine cod-fiſhery, Lat. 46 deg. 7 min. N 
long. 62 deg. 10 min. E. 

CANTABRI; or CANTABRIANS, the ancient inha- 
bitants of Guipiſcoa, in Biſcay, and the northern parts 
of Spain, a warlike and hardy race. 

CANTAHEDY, a town of Coimbra atid province of 
— in Portugal; with a pariſh containing 1200 
outs. _ / 

CANTAL, a mountain of Auvergne, iii Ffance, which 
is 984 fathoms high. | * 

CANTEBON, or Liam in the common maps, a town 
of Siam, in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia. It lies near the 
gulph of Siam, and in the extreme 8. E. part of this 
country, at the foot of one of the chains of mountains 
running from N. to S. that ſeparate Siam from Cam- 


la. 

CANTERA, anciently Taurominius, one of the capital 
— of the kingdom of Sicily, in the lower diviſion of 

taly. 

CANTERBURY, in Latin Cantuaria, the Britons called 
it Kent, and the Romans Duroverno. It is the capital 
of the county of Kent, and ſtands on the river Stour; 
is a county of itſelf, and governed by a mayor, who 
returns two members to parliament. It is the ſee of an 
Archbiſhop, who is Primate of all England, and next 
to the Royal Family the firſt peer of Great Britain; but 
has no palace here, it being at Lambeth on the 
Thames, and oppoſite to Weſtminſter. 

This is a large and populous city; the cathedral is a 
noble Gothic ſtructure, under the choir of which is x 
large church for the Walloons driven out of the Ne- 
therlands by the Duke of Alva, and the French refu- 
gees who were obliged to quit France in Lewis XIV.'s 
time. Theſe carry on a good ſilk manufactory. Au- 
ſtin the menk, by the authority of Pope Gregory, and 
permiſſion of Ethelbert King of Kent, who was con- 
verted to Chriſtianity by that prieſt, in the year 598, 
founded the metropolitan ſee here, of which he was 
firſt Archbiſhop. The famous Thomas a Becket, who 
was alſo Metropolitan of this ſee, was murdered here in 
the reign of Henry II. and, it is ſaid, by that monarch's 
connivance. In the cathedral are curious remnants of 

ainted glaſs, and it is entirely vaulted with ſtone. 
here are beſides in this city fourteen other churches, 

a royal ſchool, and ſome hoſvitals; with a caſtle in its 

neighbourhood. The city is walled, and has alſo a 

deep ditch and a rampart of earth. All round are many 

thouſand acres laid out in hop-grounds, -equalled by no 
lantation of that kind in the iſland, unleſs about 
arnham in — 

Its weekly markets are on Wedneſday and 2 
and has an annual fair on September 29, for toys. It 
lies ſixteen miles N. W. of Dover, and fifty-five E. of 
3 Lat. 51 deg. 16 min. N. long. 1 deg. 15 
min. E. 

CANTIN, Cape, a promontory in the Atlantic ocean. 

It lies on the Morocco-coaſt, in Africa. Lat. 33 deg. 5 
min. N. long. 10 deg. 3 min. W. 

CANTYRE, or Kintyr, i. e. the extremity of a country, 
or a head-land. It is a peninſula and ſubdiviſion of 
Argyleſhire, in Scotland, lying W. of the iſle of Arran, 

8 E. of that of Ila. e utmoſt point of the land 
here facing Ireland, is called the Mull of Can- 


re. 
caN TON, Quang-tung, or rather Quang-chew, one of 
the Chineſe provinces in Aſia, and on the coaſt, abound- 
ing with harbours. It is large, very populous, and 
rich; is bounded on the E. by Quang-ſi, having the 
- Chineſe ocean on the 8. Hu-quang on the N. Fokien 
on the E. and Tung-king on the W. The people here 
are more than ordinary induſtrious, either in manufac- 
tures, agriculture, or commerce. They have two 
crops of corn, rice, &c. in a year, as alſo a great Va- 
riety, and plenty of fruit, with a very healthy climate: 
E, ſo populous is this province, that it could not ſub- 
were it not ſupplied half the year with proviſions 
from that Quang ſi. 
It is divided into ten diſtricts, every one under 2 pe- 
culiar. capital, as Quang-cheu, Shaw-cheu, —_ 
| yung 
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Whey-cheu, Chau-cheu, Cnau-king; Kau-chieu, 
In chen, — and Kiung-cheu. And theſe 
have under them about eighty cities of the ſecond 
und third rank, beſides other military cities and for- 

TON, the capital of the laſt- mentioned province 
of the ſame name. It is a large, populous, and rich 
city and ſea- port, with a ſecure and commodious har- 
bour, on the fine river Ta, or river of Canton; It is 
the only place in this empire to which the European 
merchants reſort, and import from thence raw and 
wrought filks, china-ware, tea, gold-duſt, laquered 
wares, rhubarb, &c. It is a walled and fortified city, 
into which no. Chriſtian is uſually ſuffered to come; 
being admitted no further than the ſuburbs: though 
Commodore; now Lord Anſon, had an audience of the 
Viceroy ot Governor here, as he tells us in his voyage, 
at which time his ſailors were very aſſiſtant in extin- 
guiſhing a fire, that otherwiſe, through the indolence 
or want of ſkill in the inhabitants, would very likely 
have laid the whole city in aſhes. ; 

It exceeds all the Aſiatic cities in temples, magnifi- 
cent palaces, and courts ; beſides immenſe riches, as be⸗ 
ing the center of the European trade. It lies fifty miles 
from the Indian ocean, and about 1000 S. of Pekin, 
the capital of the whole empire. Lat. 23 deg. 25 min. 
N. long. 112 deg. 30 min. KE. 3 

CANTONs, the denomination given to the thirteen 
United Provinces of Switzerland. : 

CANTZ, or CANTH, a town of Sileſia, in Germany. 
It lies ſeven miles W. of Breſlaw, the capital. Lat. 51 
deg. 6 min. N. long. 16 deg. 40 min. E. 

CANVEY, Iſle of, in Eſſex. It is Ptolemy's Connos, 
and the ancient Comvenos, being five miles long from 
Hole-haven to Leigh, ſometimes overflown by the tide 
in the Thames, which river here is two miles over; It 


feeds vaſt numbers of ſheep, that retreat at ſuch times 


to the hills in it; and lies oppoſite to the anchoring- 
place called the Hope, in that river. Here holds a fair 
annually, on the 25th of June, for toys. f 
CAORLI, in Latin Caprulæ, a ſmall and unhealthy city 
of Friuli, a province of Venice in Upper Italy. It ſtands 
on an iſland in one of the Laguna's of the gulph of Ve- 


nice, belonging to this republic; it is the ſee of a Biſhop, | 


under the patriarch of Venice. *Tis twenty miles 5. 
W. of Aquilea. Lat 46. deg. 5 min. N. long. 13 deg. 


2 min. E. = 


CAPAC CIO, an Epiſcopal city of the hither principate 
and kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. It lies fixteen 
miles S. of Salerno. Lat. 40 deg. 40 min. N. long. 15 
deg. 20 min. E. | ws 

CAP-BRETON, a bourg of Maranim, a ſubdiviſion of 
Lannes in Gaſcony, France; famous for its excellent 
wine. | 

CAPE. See Breton, Bon-Eſperance, Coaſt-caſtle, Verd, 
Points, Tres, and all the other capes under their pro- 
per names: FR: A 8 

. CAPEL, a large and flouriſhing borough, and noble diſ- 

trict in the duchy of Sleſwick, Denmark. It ſtands on 

the Sley. In its neighbourhood are taken the beſt her- 

rings in this country. a 

CAPELLE, a town of Tierache, and government of Pi- 

cardy, in Artois in France; it was formerly fortified, and 
taken by the Spaniards in 1636. 


CAPERNAUM, one of the ten cities of Decapolis; once 


a famous mart of Paleſtineg on the river Jordan, and N. 
extremity of the lake of Tiberias in the tribe of Naph- 
tali ; it was the place of our Saviour's habitation, but is 
now only a village of eight or ten fiſhermens cottages. 

CAPERQUIN, or CAPPAQUIN, a market-town be- 
longing to the county of Waterford, and province of 
Munſter, in Ireland. It ſtands on the river called the 
Black- water, oppoſite to Liſmore, and thirteen miles 
N. of You dall. Lat. 52 deg. 5 min. N. long. 7 deg. 

O min. 5 , | 

CAPES, formerly a large town of Tripoli in Africa, on a 
bay of the ſame name, walled, and defended by a ſtout 
fort. It made a confiderable figure in the Roman times ; 
but, being expoſed to the Arabs, it is now poorly inha- 
bited. The ſoil about it is very ſandy and barren. Of 
the ſame name is a river in the kingdom of Tunis, which 
divides it from Tripoli, 


E | 
CAPITANATE, a part of the ancient Apulia, which fee; 


It was called Apulia Daunia. Its preſent naine it has from 
the Greeks; who ſent to Apulia a governor called Cata- 
pan: one of whom made the Capitanate a diſtin pro- 
vince. It belongs to the kingdom of Naples in Lower 
Italy, and is fituated on the Adriatic ſea to the N. E. 
It confines on the county of Moliſe to the N. W. and 
the Principate, Baſilicate, and Bari, to the S. Its ſoil is 
dry and ſandy, but breeds great numbers of cattle. In 
ſome parts on the coaſt they make ſalt. It has ſeveral 
lakes and conſiderable rivers. 


CAPO. See Fino; and all the other capes under their 
proper words. 

CAPORN, heath, or waſte; a toyal foreſt in the capital 
bailiwic of Schaak, and circle of the latter name, in the 
kingdom of Pruſſia. In it are kept both rein- deer and 
roe- deer. In the middle of the toad are four remarkable 


pillars, called thoſe of the Four Brothers, on which 
probably were figures repreſenting ſo many knights of 


probably were murdered 


the Teutonic order, who 
13 a | 

CAPPADOCIA, one of the two ſubdiviſions (the other _ 
being Armenia the Leſs) belonging to Aſia Minor. It 
was divided into Cappadocia * and Cappadocia 
Pontica, or Pontus Cappadocius. With regard to the 
latter, ſee AMASIA ; the former or greater lying be- 
tween Mons Tabirus, and Mons Antitaurus. This 
country furniſhed the Romans with vaſt numbers of 
flaves. Money was fo ſcarce among them, that they 
paid their tribute in horſes,, &c. Cicero tepreſents the 
Cappadocians as mean- ſpirited. This country, however, 

roduced, ſince the planting of Chriſtianity; Gregory of 
| MG Dp Gregory of Nyſſen, St. Baſil, and St. 
George, the patron of England: beſides vaſt paſture- 
grounds, it had wine and fruit in abundance; and its 
mountains, TY DEI have mines of ſilver, 
copper, iron; alum, &c. Its rivers are the great Mekara- 
ſu, which riſing weſtwards in Galatia, paſſes ſouthwards 
through Armenia, and thence falls into the Euphrates : 
the Halys, the weſtern boundary of Pontus, and the Iris, 
now Caſſulmach, having their ſource in this province, 
fall into the Euxine ſea. Its metropolis is Maraſch. 

CAPRAOLA, an iſland in the ſea of — and middle 

diviſion of Italy, thirty miles 8. W. of Leghorn. Lat: 
APRAROLA, a very handſome palace in the county of 

Ronciglione, and ecclefiaſtical ſtate; in middle Italy, built 
in the ſixteenth * by the celebrated architect Gi- 
acomo Barocei de Vignola, for Cardinal Alexander 
Farnefle, with = beautifu! and regular gardens: 

CAPRI, anciently 72 a, a pleaſant iſland, at the en- 
trance of the bay of Naples, about three miles from the 
main-land, and in the province of Lavoro; in Lower 
Italy, being twenty S. of Naples-city. It is entirely 
mountainous, and its coafts inacceſſible. Here the Em- 
peror 1 frequently retired for pleaſure and amu- 
ſement; but his ſucceſſor Tiberius, for debauchery, who 
had palaces on it adapted to every ſeaſon, with gardens 
and groves. The ſubterranean works here were the moſt 
extraordinary, the rocks being undermined for grottos, 

alleries, bagnios, &c; After Tiberius's death, all was 
Jemoliſhed by the Romans, in abhorrence of the infa- 
mous practices carried on there. About a ſtone's throw 
from the ſouth- ſide of the iſtand, are two or three fa- 
mous rocks, which in ZEneas's voyage are called Scopu'i 
Sirenum | 

The iſland is about fix miles long and two broad, 
being well-peopled. Quails, turtles, and other birds of 
paſſage, come annually hither in ſuch vaſt numbers in 
ſpring and autumn, that from the catching of them the 
Biſhop has the greateſt part of his revenue. Its city is 
called Axo-CAPRL, which ſee. Lat: 40 deg. 45 min. 

N. long. 14 deg. 50 min. E. 

CAPS A, once a famous Roman colony of Biledulgerid, 
in Africa; but frequently demoliſhed. The country 
round abounds in palm and other fruit-trees : but the 
climate and inhabitants are = unhealthy. It lies 
about thirty leagues N. W. of Touſera. Lat. 33 deg. 
15 min. N. long. 9g deg. 3 min. E. 

CaPUA, New, a ſmall city of Lavoro, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and lower diviſion of Italy. It ftands on the 
river Volturno; its fortifications are inconſiderable : 


but 


0 deg. 15 min. N. long. 11 deg. 5 min. E. 
C 


EA 


But it has many fine houſes and churches, with a noble 
cathedral, the Ke of an Archbiſhop, who is the firſt in 
the kingdom. The ancient and highly celebrated Ca- 
pua, which looked upon itſelf as equal to Rome and 
Carthage, ſtood two Italian miles from the preſent city; 
out of its ruins the town of S. Maria has been built: 
yet ftill about it are the ruins of many noble ſtructures, 
particularly an amphitheatre. The adjacent country 
abounds fo in wine and fruit, that it is eaſy to conceive 
how Hannibal's army became enervated by their ſtaying 
here. Capua lies ſix miles E. of the ſea, fifteen N. E. 
of Naples, and 100 S. E. of Rome. Lat. 41 deg. 26 
min. N. long. 15 deg. 7 min. E. 

CARABAYA, a juriſdiction of Cuſco, fixty leagues 8. 
E. of it, in South America, It extends above fifty 
leagues. The greateſt part of it is cold; but its valleys 
are warm, producing cocoa, grain; fruit, paſtures, &c. 
Here are ſeveral gold mines, particularly Aporama, the 
metal of which is 23 carats fine; and two famous lava- 
tories. In this province is a river, which ſeparates it 
from the mountains of the wild Indians, abounds greatly 
in gold, and from it the natives ſoon pay their tribute. 

Here are like wiſe ſilver- mines. 

CARAC CAS, or CURASSOW, a town of Venezuela, 
on the coaſt of Terra Firma, in South America. It 

gives alſo name to the country itſelf: and here the beſt 

.  cocoa-nut-trees grow, from which chocolate is made. 
The coaſt is a continued tract of high ridges of hills, 
and ſmall valleys intermixed for twenty-leagues, ſtretch- 
ing E. and W. but fo as to run alternately, pointing on 
the ſhore from $. to N. The Dutch have a profitable 
trade here almoſt to themſelves. Lat. 10 deg. 30 min. 


N. long. 67 deg. 10 min. W. | 
CARADOCK, of CAER-CARADOCE, a large hill 
of Shropſhire, at the conflux of the Clun and Teme, 


which was the ſcene of that memorable action between 


Oſtorius the Roman, and Caractacus the Briton, as re- 
lated by Tacitus. Several barrows and intrenchments 
to be ſeen there, and in the neighbourhood, are evident 
_.. tokens of it. 
CARAMAN * one of the four — of Aſia Minor 
in Turkey. It lies on the ſou 
from N. to S. along the Mediterranean, which is its 
ſouthern boundary; and includes the ancient countries 
of Lycia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. 
The whole is called by the Turks Caraman Ili, and 
they divide it 2 and leſs. The greater con- 
tained all N. of Mount Taurus; and the latter all S. 


or along the Mediterranean. Beſides the countries 
above - mentioned, it included part of Iſauria, Phrygia, | 


Pacatiana, Galatia ſalutaris, and of docia, reach- 
ing in the whole from the gulph of Macri, in the en- 
trance of which is the iſte of Rhodes, quite to the 
neighbourhaod of Alexandretta. Caramania is govern- 
ed by a Begleberg, who has ſeven Sangiacs with their 
Ziamets and Tamars under him, a revenue of 

. .. 6605074 aſpres. . 4 
CARANGAS, a juriſdiction of La Plata, in South Ame- 
rica. It begins { leagues W. from Plata- city, ex- 
tending above fifty. The climate is cold, but abounds 


in cattle, and has a great number of ſilver- mines con- 


tinually worked. 

CARANSEBES, was formerly a fine and conſiderable city 
in the banat of Temeſwaer, and circle on this fide the 
Theiſs, in Upper Hungary ; it lies at the confluence of 


the Caran into the Temes, near the paſs of the iron- 


e into Tranſylvania. It was very flouriſhing, as be- 
mg the great ine for Turkiſh goods, carried from 
thence by land into the principality ; but is now no 
more than a borough, between mountains. 
CARASARA, a large town of Diarbekr Proper, in Aſia- 
tic Turkey, now ſubject to the Turks. In the neigh- 
bourhood are rooms cut into the ſolid rock, which at 
preſent ſerve only for ſhelter for thoſe free-booters that 
rob the caravans... It lies 72 miles W. of Moſul. 
CARASU MESTRO, anciently Neſſus or Neſtus, a river 
of Romania in European Turkey, which riſing in Mount 
Rhodope, runs into the Ægean ſea. | 
CARAVACA, St. Cruz De, a town of Murcia, in Spain. 
It lies on a little ſtream, which runs into the river Se- 


gura, and is walled and defended by a ftrong old caſtle. 


ermoſt part, extending 


C AR 
Here is a miraculous crucifix, to which there is a great 
reſort of votaries. It contains 2000 families, accord. 
ing to Moll, in one pariſh, has four monaſteries, and 
two nunneries. 

CARAVANS, great numbers of camels and horſes that 
go in company together, and being laden with merchan- 
diſe, travel over the deſerts of Aſia and Africa. 

CARAVANSERAS; are public inns, built in the form of 
a ſquare, with piazzas under them, and on the great 
roads through Turkey, Perſia, and other eaſtern coun- 
tries, for the caravans to put up at, and to accommo- 
date travellers, who may lodge in them, and dreſs their 
own victuals gratis. <A | 

CARBON, a conſiderable rivet of the Morea, in Eurg- 
pean Turkey. It was anciently called Alpheus. 

CARCASSONE, a dioceſe of Lower Languedoc, in the 
government of the latter name, in France. It is a rich, 
though not very fruitful, country, on account of manu- 
factures of all ſorts of cloth; is full of mountains, hills, 
and little plains : and here one begins to ſee olive-trees, 
Of the ſame name is a very old town, its capital, which 
is divided by the river Aube into the Upper and Lower 
town. -In the former is a ſtrong caſtle, and the ſee of a 
Biſhop, under the Metropolitan of Narbonne, with a 
dioceſe of 144 pariſhes, a yearly revenue of 35,000 

livres; and he pays an aſſeſſment of 6000 florins to the 
court of Rome. The lower town is new and well built, 
being the moſt ar City in all Languedoc, Its pub- 
lic buildings are all handſome, In this place are made 
ſine and beautiful cloths, It lies twenty-five miles W. 
of "245" N Lat. 43 deg. 20 min. N. long. 2 deg. 
5 min. E, . 

CARCELLA, a ſmall but fortified place of Tavira, and 
province of Algarve, in Portugal. It ſtands on the ſea, 
and has 600 inhabitants. Its caſtle is one of thoſe borne 
in the King's arms. 

CARDANA, or CARDONA, a fine town - of Catalo- 
nia, in Spain. It ſtands high upon the river Cardonero, 
is pretty well fortified, and the principal place of a 
duchy. It contains 400 families. In its neighbour- 
hood is a very profitable ſalt-mine, the mineral of which 
is tranſparent ; the ſalt, when powdered, is very white. 
It lies forty miles N. W. of — Lat. 41 deg. 
35 min. N. long. 1 deg. 24 min. E. 

CARDIFF. See CAERDIrr. 5 

CARDIGAN, in Britiſh Abertievi, i. e. a town at the 
mouth of the river Tavy. It is the capital and affize-town 
of the ſhire of the ſame name, in 8. Wales, is large and 
populous, being governed by a Mayor, Its river yields 
the beſt ſalmon in England; and over it is a good ſtone- 
bridge, leading into Pembrokeſhire. - This place drives 
a good trade in lead, &c. to Ireland and other parts. It 

ives the title of Karl to one of the Brudenel family. 
his and four other boroughs in the county ele a 
member to parliament. It lies thirty miles N. of Pem- 
broke, and 170 W. of London. Its weekly market is 
on Saturday; and annual fairs on February 13, and 
April 5, for {mall horſes and pedlary ; on September 8, 
and December 19, for ditto and cattle. 

CARDIGAN-BAY, a — If of the ſea, in the 

ſhire of the ſame name in South Wales ; it bears far in- 
land, ſtretching N. and S. from Cardi int to Bar- 
ſey- iſland, about twelve leagues due N. In it are ſe- 
veral tide-havens, and places only fit for ſmall veſſels; 
and moſt of them are barred, with neither trade nor 
port: theſe are, King's-chapel, Aberarthy, Lanruſted, 
Aberdovy, Barmouth, Landanog. At the N. ſide, in a 
deep part, is a bay within a bay, running in N. W. by 
N. and the furtheſt end is called Puthelly-bay. At its 
bottom is a {mall river, which comes into the fea with a 
full channel, and makes a pretty good haven, called 
Traeth-haven. On the N. fide of the bay is good rid- 
ing, from ſeven to ten fathom water ; and frequently 
uſed by ſhips in ſtreſs of weather, when bound to or 
from Ireland. If a N. W. wind blows very hard, ſhips 
from Cheſter to Dublin, which are often driven back, 
run away before it for Barſey and this bay; and, in a4 
S8. wind, it is the ſame caſe with the coal-ſhips from 
Swanſey for Dublin. Under the iſlands of Stideu is alſo 
ſafe anchoring from the N. W. and the W. winds ; but 


open to the 8. W. from Stidwall, is Barſey iſland, 
which 
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nich forms the N. point of Cardigan-bay : and within 
= iſland is good — in a fiele bay of Aberda- 

| ron; but its entrance is difficult for large veſſels in caſe 

. of hard weather. | % 

CARDIGANSHIRE, one of the five counties of 8. 
Wales; in Britiſh it is called Sir (tyr) Aber teiui. Lis 
bounded by the ſhires of Merioneth and Montgomery in 
N. Wales on the N. by Pembroke and Caermarthen 
ſhires on the 8. Radnor and Brecknock ſhires to the E. 
and is waſhed on the W. by the Iriſh ſea. Its dimenſi- 
ons are variouſly given. It contains about 5204000 
acres, ſeventy-ſeven pariſhes, and fix towns and villages, 
with 35,000 inhabitants, and all in the dioceſe of St. Da- 
vid. It has corn, cattle (of which it is reckoned the 
breeding, tho? not fattening place, for all England S. of 
Trent) alſo fiſh and game. Its air varies as the ſoil does: 
the S. and W. parts are level; but the N. and E. parts are 
a continued ridge of mountains: yet, in the worſt parts, 
there is paſture. In the valleys are ſeveral large lakes. 
Coals and other fue] are ſcarce ; but they have ſeveral 
rich lead-mines, the ore being not far from the ſurface, 
and ſometimes above ground : and lime for manure, they 
are obliged to fetch from Caermarthenſhire. Its principal 
rivers are, 1ſt, The Tervi (Tyvy) from a lake of the 
ſame name on the E. ſide of the ſhire, which falls into 
the Iriſh ſea below Cardigan. 2d, The Rydal riſes in 
the S. W. ſide of Plynlimmon mountain, and falls into 
the ſame ſea, jointly with the Iſthwyth. 3d, This laſt 
mentioned river riſes on the N. E. fide of the ſhire, and 
near Aber-iſthwyth, falls into the ſame ſea, It ſen 
one member to parliament for the county. 

CARDONNA. See CARDANA, 

CARDUEL, a ſubdiviſion of * in Aſia; it lies be- 
tween the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas; and is partly poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Turks, and partly by the Perſians. The 
capital is Teflis. ' 
CARELIA, a province conquered from Sweden by the 

'  Ruffians within this century. It is alſo called the go- 

vernment of Wyburg, and conſiſts of a part of the great 

duchy of Finland, which was ceded to the crown of 


Ruſſia by that of Sweden. To it belongs a part of Fin- 


niſh Carelia, alſo a part of Kexholm-fief; and, —_ 
a part of Savolaxia. It is bounded on the S. by the 
ulph of Finland, and on the N. by Savolaxia: 

CARENTAN, a town of Cotantin in Lower Norman- 
dy, and government of the latter name, in France; it 
lies not far from the ſea, on a bay of the Engliſh chan- 
nel, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. It has 
ſome trade, as veſſels of burden can come up here at 
high tide. It has large ſuburbs, a ſtrong caſtle, and walls 
ſurrounded with wet ditches. It has but one pariſh- 
church, a convent and hoſpital. The air here is un- 
healthy on account of the neighbouring moraſſes. Tt is 
ſituated ſeventeen miles N. of Coutance. Lat. 49 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 1 deg. 16 min. W. | 

CARENTONE, one of the principal rivers of Nor- 
mandy, in France, which riſes in Lievin, and, after 
receiving the Cernant, falls into the Rille. 

CARESEN, or CASSEEN, a ſea-port town of Arabia 
Felix, in Aſiatic Turkey. It is ſituated on the Indian 


ocean, 300 miles N. E. of Aden. Lat. 16 deg. 5 min. | 


N. long. 52 deg. 7 min. E. 

CARPAGNANA. or CARFRIGNANO, Valley of, 
a ſubdiviſion of the duchy of Modena, between it and 
Lucca, at the foot of the Apennines, in 5 4 Italy. 

It formerly belonged to the juriſdiction of Bologna; 
and ſtill one part of it is ſubject to the Great Duke of 
Tuſcany, and another to the republic of Lucca. The 
principal place in it, which is called Caſtel Nuovo di 
Carfagnana, is ſituated on the river Secchio. 

CARGAPOL, a ſmall town of a circle of the ſame name, 

in the provinee of Bieloſerſæ, and government of Great 
Novogorod, in E Ruſſia. It is ſituated on 
the lake Latſcha, 120 miles S. W. of Archangel. 


Lat. 63 deg. 20 min. N. long. 15 min. E. 
CARGUAIRASO, A n 

Guayaquil and Quito, in South America, and a little 

N. of Mount Chimborazo. It has ſeveral torrents 

and chaſms in it; and one of the latter without water, 

which was occaſioned oY a-violent earthquake. 


CARIA, a province of c Turkey. It was ancient! 
N"XXxIV. ” e 


e road between 
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bounded on the N. by Ionia and the river Mzander ; 


on the E. by Phrygia Major and Lycia, and on the S. 
and W, by the Icarean ſea. 5K 

CARIATI NUOVA, and CARIATI VECCHIA, two 
towns of the Hither Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples, 
in Lower Italy. They are two miles aſunder. The 
New is on the gulph of Tarento, and the other S. W. 
of it. The latter is a biſhopric, and alſo a 2 
velonging to the Spinelli family ; nineteen miles N. of 
San Severino. Lat. 39 deg. 29 min. N. long. 17 deg. 
20 min. E. 

CARIBBEES, thoſe iſlands are ſo called, in the Atlantic 
ocean, which lie between lat. 11 and 18 deg. N. 
and between long. 59 and 63 deg. W. The name 
imports cannibals, which ſeems to have been arbitraril 
impoſed on theſe iſlands by the firſt diſcoverers ; if it 
was not to give a colour to their diſpoſſeſſing the in- 
nocent inhabitants: for no ſuch nation as man-eaters 
are to be met with either here, or any where elſe, in 
the American continent. Some include all the Carib- 
bee iſlands under the denomination of the Leſſer Antil- 
les. See ANTILLES. But Luyt and Sanſon range the 
following lift of iflands under the particular claſs of 
Caribbees, diſtinguiſhing them only by the iſlands to 
leeward and thoſe to windward. | 


St. Cruz, poſſeſſed by no ſettled inhabitants. 
Anegada, no ſettled inhabitants. 
Sombrero, no ſettled inhabitants. 
Anguilla, Engliſh. | 
St, Martin, Engliſh and Dutch. 
St. Bartholomew, Engliſh. 
Barbuda, Engliſh, 
Saba, Dutch. 
Euſftatia, Dutch. 
St. Chriſtopher, Engliſh. * 
Nevis, hs Engliſh. 
Antigua, Engliſh. 
Montſerrat, Engliſh. 
Guadaloupe, French, 
Deſiada, French, > now Engliſh, 
Mariagalante, French, | Lf 
Dominica, Engliſh. | 
- Martinico, French. 
St. Vincent, Engliſh and Dutch, 
27 Barbadoes, Engliſh. 
Granada, Engliſh. 


CARIBBIANA, the N. E. coaſt of Terra Firma, in 
South America, ſo called from the ſame miſtaken no- 
tion as the laſt-mentioned iſlands, to the N. of this 
country, about the natives of them being cannibals, It 
has ſince been called Paria, and New Andaluſia. 

CARIGNAN, formerly Ney, Ipſcb, in Latin E 
or Epeſſum, a town belonging to the prevote of the 
ſame name, in French Barrois; a ſubdiviſion of the 
government of Metz, in France. Lewis XIV. made 
- preſent of it to the Count de Soiſſons, of the houſe 

avoy. 

CARIGNANO, a ſmall, but fortified town, belonging to 
a principality of the ſame name in Piedmont Proper, in 
Upper Italy. It ſtands on the Po, and gives title of 
Prince to a branch of the houſe of Savoy ; ſeven miles 
ade? Lat. 44 deg. 3 min. N. long. 7 deg. 25 
min. E. i 

CARINOLA, a little Epiſcopal city of the Lavoro, a 

rovince of the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. 

t is unhealthy, and lies. twenty miles N. of the city 
of Naples. E. 41 deg, 20 min. N. long. 15 deg. 10 
min. E. 

CARINTHIA, Duchy of, belonging to the circle of 
Auſtria, in Germany. It is bounded on the N. by the 
archbiſhopric of Saltzſ\burg and Stiria, by part of the 
latter,on the E. by the former and biſhopric of Brixen 
on the W. and by Carniola and Friuli on the S. Its 
dipienfions are variouſly given. The country is moun- 

.  4sinous and cold; yet has corn enough, but is ſupplied 

with wine by its neighbours. The Drave runs acroſs 
it, and receives ſeveral rivers abounding with fiſh, as 
do its many lakes. The higheſt mountains are St. 
Ulrick's, St. Helen's, and St. Laurence's. It is divided 


| into Upper and Lower Carinthia; the latter belong- 
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ing to the houſe of Auſtria, and the former tothe Arch- 
biſhop of Saltzburg, and Biſhop of Bamberg. 

CARISBROOK, a ftrong caſtle in the iſle of Wight, in 
- Hampſhire, where King Charles I. was kept priſoner 
in 1647. It is a mile from Newport, and is now the 
reſidence of the governor. The well which ſupplies 
the caſtle with water, is ſeventy-two yards deep. 

CARISTO, or CASTEL-ROSSO, anciently Camſtus, 


an Epiſcopal city of Negropont, one of the Archipe- 


lago iſlands, in European Turkey. It lies at the foot 
of Mount Oche, on the S. E. coaſt of the iſland, and 
is a populous place, with a con modious harbour. Not 
far from it were anciently marble-quarries, where was 
found alſo amianthus or aſbeſtos. It lies oppoſite to | 
Andros. | 
About four or five miles to the N. E. is Cape d'Oro, 
or Figera, anciently Caphareum Promontorium, quite 
furrounded with rocks. 
CARLAT, a town, and the principal place of Carlades, 
a viſcounty in Upper Auvergne, belonging to the Prince 
of Monaco, and in the government of Auvergne, in 
France. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle. 


CARLBERG, formerly Magnuſberg, a fine and royal 


pleaſure-houſe in Uplandia, in Sweden Proper, with 
gardens well laid out, and ſome pretty buildings. 

It lies about a quarter of a mile to the weſtward of 
Nordermalm, on an arm of the Malar-lake. Queen 
Ulrica Eleanora, wife of Charles XI. erected an uſe- 
ful foundation here, for bringing up ſome orphans. 
Near the entrance into the caſtle is,a marble ſtatue of 
King Frederic. | 

In the adjacent little park is the fine houſe of Dani- 
enburg, upon an eminence. Dahlberg has ſeveral views 
of this place. 

CARLEBY, Gamla, or Old Carlely, a ſea-town on the 
Bothnic gulph, in the S. diviſion of Uleaborg-hef, and 
Eaſt Bothnia, in Finland Proper, a province of Sweden. 
It ſtands in a fruitful plain, and has a good harbour. 
Here ſhip-building is profitably carried on, and a con- 
fGderable trade in tar. It is the 72d town in the order 
of the general dict, and about ſeventy miles from 

Ula to the S. © | | 

In ſpring and autumn, the peaſants of theſe parts 
make ſalt from the ſea-water, which, by pouring 
a little ſour milk upon it in the refining-pan, turns 


immediately from a grey tinge to a colour as white as | 


ſnow. | 
CARLEBY, NY, or New Carleby, another ſea-town on 
- the Bothnic Gulph, in the N. diviſion of Korfholm- 
- fief,, belonging to the ſame province and 1 laſt- 
mentioned. It ſtands on the river Lappojocki, which 
falls into the ſea about a mile from the town. Here is 
alſo a good harbour, and a profitable trade in tar car- 
ried on. It is the 71ft town in the general diet, and 
lies about eighty-four miles S. of Ula. 


CARLEBVY-LANGA, one of the largeſt villages in al] 


Sweden, as the latter part of its name imports. It 
lies in Scamborg- territory, in Weſt Gothland. Rag- 
wald Knaphofde, King of the Weſt Goths, was flain 
in a famous battle fought here in the year 1132, and 
- was buried near this place; whoſe grave-hillock, as 
well as many other tumuli, are ſtill to be ſeen on the 
: field. . - | | N 
CARLENTINI, a ſmall city and fortreſs of the Val di 
Noto, in the ifland of Sicily, and middle diviſion of 
Italy. It ſtands high, according to Moll, near Len- 
tini, and is ſtrong both by nature and art, on the road 
between Catana and Syracuſa, about thirty miles from 
each: but neither Buſching nor our maps have it. 


CARLEON. See CarrLeon. | 


CARL-GUSTAVUS-STA T. See EscniisTUNA. 
CARLINGFORD, a populous, though not large town, 
of Louth, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. It has a 
well-frequented market, having ſome merchants who 
have ſhips built here, which are employed in the 
coal-trade to Whitehaven, as alſo in the fiſhery. It 
ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament. 
At the mouth of the Newry, and on the S. ſide, is a 
-Jarge bay of the ſame name with the town, which is 
one of the beſt harbours in Ireland, where the road is 
exceeding good quite to the ſea, as is alſo the harbour | 


| 


| 
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before the town. The river, though ſmall, and not navts 
far inland, is famous for being an important paſz 
tween the ſouthern and northern counties, by a bridge 
and long narrow cauſey, over a great and unpaſlable 
bog. It lies twenty-ſix miles N. of Drogheda. Lat. 54 
deg. 5 min. N. long. 6 deg. 36 min. W. 

CARL SLE, by the Britons called Caer Luil, i. e. the town 
of Luil, one of their Princes; by the Romans Lugovallun 
or rather Brovoniacum; is the capital of Cumberland, but 
not large, and a mayor-town, which ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament : it lies between the confluence of 
three rivers ; 2 the Eden on the N. the Peteril 
on the E. and the Caude on the W. It is ſaid to be 
a ſea- port, but it lies above four miles from the mouth 
of the Eden, which empties itſelf into the Solway-firth, 
a part of the Iriſh fea, but has neither ſhipping nor 
trade that way. It is built oblong from E. to W. with 
handſome houſes, and is the ſee of a Biſhop. It con- 
tains about 2000 inhabitants, including its ſuburbs, 
and has but two pariſh-churches, St. Cuthbert and St. 
Mary, the latter being within the body of the cathedr.], 
which ſtands in the middle of the city. Some parts of 
this laſt ſtructure is of curious architecture, and the 
roof elegantly vaulted with wood, having a tower 123 
feet high. 

Over the Eden is a handſome ſtone-bridge; and 
here this river, eſpecially when the freſhes are out, 
and from the acceſſion of ſeveral rivulets and large 
ſtreams, in its long courſe, from its ſpring-head in 
Weſtmoreland, has the appearance of a little ſea or 
large lake. 

his town is ſaid to be the key of England on the 
W. ſea, as Berwick upon Tweed is on the E. But of 
what little ſtrength it is, appears from its ſoon ſur- 
rendering to a handful of 2 Highlanders, in the 
commotions of the year 1745: though it muſt he 
owned here was then only an inconſiderable garriſon, 
and a lieutenant its commandant. The Duke of Cum- 
berland retook it much ſooner, after erecting his bat- 
tering cannon and firing a few ſhut from Whitehaven. 

Carliſle is a wealthy and very genteel place; and 
has a moſt beautiful and dry fituation, having a gocd 
inland trade, of which its ſalmon is no inconſiderable 
branch, and manufacture of fuſtians, &c. It is walled, 
and has three gates; namely, the Caldre or Iriſh 

gate on the 8. the Richard, or Scottiſh gate on the N. 
and the Bother, or Engliſh te on the W. From 
hence one ſoon comes into Scotland, the limits not 
being above fix miles off, the 8. part of which 
kingdom indents at leaſt fifty miles further here into 
England than at Berwick. Its weekly market is held on 
Wedneſday, and annual fairs on Auguſt-26, for horned 
cattle-and linen, September 19 for horſes and horned 

. cattle; and on the firſt and ſecond Saturdays after 
October 10, for Scottiſh horned cattle. A little below 
this place ran the famous Picts wall, reaching above 
eighty miles, from the E. to the W. fea. 

Carliſle gives title of Earl to one of the Howard fa- 
mily, and lies fifty miles 8. W. of Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, and 230 N. W. of London. Lat. 5 4 deg. 50 
min. N. long. 2 deg. 45 min. W. 

CARLOWITZ, a military town of the generalate of 

Sclavonia in Hungarian Illyrium, where the Greek 
Archbiſhop of Sclavonia has his reſidence : it is famous 
not only for the 3 concluded here in 1699, between 
the Turks and Imperialifts, but for its red wine. It 
lies on the W. fide of the Danube, thirty-five miles N. 
W. of Belgrade. Lat. 45 deg. 25 min..N. long. 20 
deg. 45 min. E. 

CARLSBADT, i. e. Charles“ bath, a town of Bohemia, 
in Germany, famous for its baths and medicinal waters; 
particularly two forts, the Sprondel, boiling hot, and 
the Muhlbadt, little more than luke-warm. They 
are much reſorted to. Hoffman deſcribes their vir- 
tues. | 

The river Toppel divides the town into two parts. 
The inhabitants are chiefly armourers, and other arti- 
ficers in iron. It lies ſixty-five miles W. of Prague. 

CARLSCROON, or- CARLSKRONA, in Latin Car 

. Corona, d fine flaple town of Blekingia, in South Got\- 


land, in Sweden, ſituated on the Baltic. Next to — 
; | | om, 


1 


| holm, this is reckoned among the beſt towns in the 
kingdom. Part of it lies on the iſle of Biorkholm, 
where is a lazaretto for ſailors, and on Stubholm, where 
is the arſenal, &c. and on the wharf, where the fleet 


le he ſmall and great iſlands round the town, with 
the foreſts of oak, beech, and birch, render the ſitua- 
tion very pleaſant. It has three churches ; the num- 
ber of its inhabitants is computed at 5000. Here is 
. a royal college of admiralty, alſo a dock which is 


ſeparated from the town by a high ftone-wall. - The 


yincial governor reſides here. The harbour lying 
etween Aſp-oe and Stork-oe is ſo commodious, 
that the whole royal fleet may lie quite ſecure in 
it, and its entrance is defended by the citadel of 
 Kongſholm and Drotningſkiar. The dock is particu- 
' larly remarkable; it is a large excavation made by 
art in a rock, about 80 feet deep, and from 300 
to 350 feet long, where the royal fleet lies. It has a 
large opening towards the ſea for the greateſt ſhip of 
war to come in. It is ſhut by two — — at 


which time the cavity may be drained in four-and- | 


twenty hours, and left a quite dry dock for repairing or 
careening any ſhip. When ſhe is to come out again, 
the water may be let in through two openings in the 
ſaid water-gates ; before which is an engine to hin- 
der the waves of the fea from beating againſt them 
with all their force. This town is the roth in the 
giet. Op 56 deg. 20 min. N. long. 15 deg. 2 
min. E. 
CARLSGRABEN, a famous fluice finiſhed in 1 
near Trollhatta, in the Gothic Elbe, in Sweden. 
SWEDEN. | 
CARLSHAMN, in Latin Carol portus, a ftaple-town in 
* - the diſtri of Brackne, and province of Blekingia, in 
Scuth Gothland, in Sweden. It was formerly called 
Chriſtianſhamn. On a rock, near the mouth of the 
river, is a fort which defends both the town and its 
commodious harbour, but at preſent much out of re- 
; T. 
Here are two churches, a woollen manufactory, and 
a2 wharf for ſhipping; and without the town is a cop- 
per-work. The number of its inhabitants may amount 
- to above 1200. It is the 19th town in the general 
diet; and lies between Carlſcroon and Ahuys, almoſt 
ually diſtant from each. f 
CARLINSEL, the name of two iſlands of Gothlandia, 
belonging to Eaſt Gothland, in Sweden, where for- 
merly was dug the marble with which all the churches 


2 


of Gothland have been built. They are about a mile | 


from the main-land. 
CARLSRUHE, a new town of the marquiſate of Baden, 
in Suabia, in Germany; where is a caſtle or palace, 
with ſpacious walks, gardens, &c. The whole is very 
beauiifully diſpoſed : though all the houſes of the town, 
as well as the Margrave's, are only of timber. 
CARLSTADT, in Latin Carolyſtadium, an inland town 
of Mellan- diſtrict, and province of Wermelandia, in 
Weſt Gothland, in Sweden. It lies very commodi- 
ouſly, on the iſland Twingwalla, where the Clara-elbe 
empties itſelf into the Wener. It has upwards of 800 in- 
habitants, a ſuperintendant, and a manufactory of cloth 
and other woollen ſtuffs, a good ſteel-yard, from 
which great quantities of iron are annually exported, 
together with a briſk trade. Not far from the town is 
a medicinal. ſpring. It lies 148 miles W. of Stock- 
— Lat. 59 * 44 min. N. long. 13 deg. 37 
min. E. 
CARLSTADT, commonly CARS TAD T, a pretty town 
of the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, in Franconia, in Ger- 
It lies on the river . fourteen miles N. 


_ 
of Wurtzburg city. Lat. 50 deg. 5 min. N. long, 16 
deg. 5 min. k. | 


CARLSTADT, or CARLOWITZ, the capital of Cro- 
atia, beyond the Save, in Hungarian IIlyria. It is a 
conſiderable fortreſs and bulwark againſt the Turks. 
It lies between the rivers Kulpa and — being the 
ſeat of this generalate, 145 miles S. of Vienna. Lat. 
4 deg. 2 min. N. long. 16 deg. 5 min. E. 

CARLSTE „a conſiderable and ſecure fortreſs in the 

prefecture of Bahuſia, and province of Weſt Gothland, 


+28 Be 
in Sweden, It ſtands on a high mountain, near Mar- 
ſtrand, and has a beautiful church. In 1719 the Dan- 
ih Admiral Tordenſkiold took it, after having by a 
briſk fire from his ſhips made himſelf maſter- of the 
neighbouring forts of Helvigſholm and Malapart, toge- 
ther with the town. 
CARLSWERD, a fortreſs on Ekeholm, near Slitehamn, 
which is the beſt and largeſt harbour of all Gothlandia, 
a province of Eaft Gothland, in Sweden. 
CARMAGNOLE, a fortified town of the marquiſate of 
Saluzzo, a ſubdiviſion of Piedmont, in Upper Italy. It 
has alſo a citade!, and lies on the Po, fourteen miles 


S. of Turin. Lat. 44 deg. 45 min. N. long. 7 deg. 36 
min. E. 


CARMARTHEN. See CAERMARTHEN. 

CARMEL, Mount, a mountain of Gallilee, in Paleſtine, 
in Afia. Itlies on the Mediterranean, twelve miles W. 
of Nazareth. It is detached from the other mountains, 
is thirty miles in circuit, and ſurrounded with a great 
number of little hills and valleys, which are always 

een. Here is a Carmelite monaſtery. 

Of the ſame name, or Rio de Carmel, is one of the 
two moſt conſiderable rivers of California, in New 
Mexico, in North America. 

CARMONA, city of, in Andaluſia, in Spain. It is a 
ſmall, but very old place, ſituated upon a hill, anciently 
called Carmo. The neighbouring land is uncommon! 
fruitful, eſpecially in grain; it lies nineteen miles E. 
of 3 Lat. 37 deg. 26 min. N. long. 5 deg. 36 
min. W. 

CARNAPOLE, or CARNOPOLY, a town of Marta, 
one of the provinces of the Malabar coaſt, in Aſia. It 
lies on the S. part of the country, fifteen miles N. of 
Coulan. The Dutch have a fort and ſmall factor 
here ; but the Engliſh have removed theirs, which was 

for pepper. 

CARNARVON Town. See CAERNAR VON. The ſhite 
of this name, in the middle of North Wales, is full of 
— high mountains; but to the W. it is pretty level, 

produces barley. This county contains 370, ooo 
l pariſhes and ſix towns, including its 
capital. 

CARNARUTE, corrupted ſeemingly from Cawn-anrhae, 
i. e. a head-land, or end of a promontory, the name of 
the S. point of Ireland, according to Moll. Our maps 
diſtinguiſh ſeveral head-lands heteabouts; but this is 
= one among them, unleſs it be another name for Cape 

ear. | 

CARNIOLA, Duchy of, a ſubdiviſion of Auſtria, in 
Germany, Its name it has from the Carni, a branch 
of the ancient Scythians. The Germans call it Crain. 
It is bounded on the N. by Carinthia and part of Stiria, 

on the 8. by Iſtria and the gulph of Trieſte ; on the 
W. by the Alps, part of the dominions, and 
part of Carinthia; and on the E. by Sclavonia and 
Croatia. Its dimenfions are variouſly given; Huber 
makes it 120 miles long, and 100 broad, containing, 
according to the ſame author, 21 cities, 36 market- 
towns, 254 caſtles, and 4000 villages, It is a rocky 
mountainous country, belonging to the Queen of 
Hungary, as heir of the houſe of Auſtria : but has fe- 
veral large valleys abounding in corn, wine, and oil. 
The modern inhabitants are a medley of Sclavonians, 
Germans, and Italians. The country-people ſpeak a 
corrupted Sclavonic ; but in the towns and courts of 
juſtice the High Dutch is uſed. They are al Roman 
Catholics. 

In this country are ſeveral large rivers, the principal 
of which are the Laubach, Save, and Gurck. he 
Save, which riſes in the W. part of the mountains of 
this duchy, runs quite through it eaftward. It is divided 
into three very unequal parts; the moſt confiderable 
is, 1. Carniola Proper, and is ſubdivided into higher 
and lower. 2. The Windiſchmarck, which lies E. of 
Lower Carniola, and W. of Croatia. And, 3 The 
little county of Goritz or Goricia, of which Gradſca 
was * arr a part. 

CAROLANA, the fame with what the Spaniards call 
Florida, and the French TLouiſiana, in North America. 
This is a tract (of which Charles I. of England gave 
grants) containing all the continent on the W. of Ca- 


rolina, 


| | 


. ———— — 
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Engliſh, and as early as Sebaſtian 


South Carolina. 


ginia on the N. the Atlantic ocean on the 


Cunarles-town. The whole coun 


plain for cighty miles 


N 


relina, from the river St. Matheo, in lat. 30 deg. 10 
min. N. to the river Paſſo Magno, in lat. 36 deg. N. 
and extending in longitude from the Atlantic to the Pa- 


cific ocean, not then poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian power, 


together with all the iſlands of Veanis and Bahama, 
and ſeveral adjacent ones S. of the continent, within the 
above-mentioned degrees of latitude. 

This country, which the French have long unjuſtly 
claimed, and through their incroachments equa!ly un- 
juſt, began to make ſome ſettlements therein but very 
ately, is the cauſe of the preſent war of Great Britain 
with France: for in 1712, by a patent, they declared 
themſelves poſſeſſors of a tract, under the name of 
Louiſiana, extending about 1000 miles along the coaſt 
of the gulph of New Mexico, and almoſt as much 
from the ſaid gulph to Canada; notwithſtanding it had 
been diſcovered and poſſeſſed for 200 2 before by the 

abot, who had a 
commiſſion from King Henry VII. for that purpoſe. 
So that this claim of the French includes and encom- 

es all the Engliſh colonies of Carolina, Maryland, 
enſylvania, New England, &c. | 


CAROLINA, part of that vaſt region in North America, 


called Florida, and ſeems to be 
the laſt-mentioned Carolana. It 


which was formerl 
much the ſame wit 


| was not formally ſettled by the Engliſh till 1663, when 


eight Lords proprietaries obtained a charter of that 
country, from lat. 31 to 36 deg. N. and a body of 
fundamental laws, compiled by Antony Earl of Shaftſ- 
bury, and digeſted by the famous Mr. Locke. The 


firſt ſettlement was at a point of land to the ſouthward | 


of their diſtrict, between two navigable rivers, though 
of no long courſe, called Aſhley and Cowper —_ 
and there they laid the foundation of Charles-town, 
the preſent capital of the province. 

But from their inteſtine diſtractions and two wars 


_ with the Indians, over which A however were vic- 


torious, keeping the colony low, the Lords proprietors 
accepted * nr conſideration from the crown, 
under whoſe immediate care the e \ 
only Carteret, now Earl Granville, kept his eighth part 
of the property, comprehending very near half of North 
Carolina, and on that part which immediately borders 


upon Virginia; and an act of parliament paſſed for 


this purpoſe in 1728. Their conſtitution, in ſuch 


points as it differed from that of the other colonies, 


was altered, and the country was divided into two in- 
dependent governments, called North Carolina, and 
Theſe two provinces lying between 31 and 36 deg. 
of N. lat. = between — 75 ant 86 deg. * are 
upwards of 400 miles in length, and extend as far as the 
Indian nations; namely, the Cherokees, Creeks, and 
Cataubas, near 300 miles in breadth. Th 1 Vir- 
| ; . 

the S. and the Apalachian mountains on the W. 0 
* and ſoil do 8 conſiderably differ from thoſe of 


Virginia; but where they do it is much to the advan- 


e of Carolina, which 1s one of the fineſt climates in 


- the world. Part of the month of March, all April, 


May, and the teſt part of June, are inexpreſſibly 
A N but 2. Auguſt, and almoſt the whole 


of September, the heat is very intenſe. Though the 


winters are ſharp, eſpecially with a N. W. wind, 


: ay ſeldom freeze any conſiderable water, and the 
fl 


only affects the mornings and evenings ; ſo that 
tender plants | flouriſh in Carolina, eſpecially excel- 
lent oranges both ſweet and ſour, in great plenty, near 
Red | Suowmgerag 
reſt, where it has not been our plant- 
= Pe trees are almoſt the ſame with thoſe pro- 
duced in Virginia. The country near the ſea, and at 
the mouths of the navigable rivers, is much the worſt 
in Carolina, being either a pale, light, ſandy- coloured 
ound, or unprofitable ſalt-marſh ; but as you advance 


jn the country it improves continually ; and at an hundred 


miles from Charles-town, where it begins to be hilly, 
the ſoil is of a prodigjous fertility ; the air is pure and 
wholſome, and the ſummer-heats much more temperate 
than in the flat country: for Carolina is all an even 


n the ſea. In the back coun- 


ovince was put: | 


for 
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try wheat grows extremely well: in the other 
Carolina they raiſe but little, the planters 2 
tion being turned to the culture of rice, in which th 
are unrivalled; and are ſupplied from New Vork a 
— — with what wheat they want, in exchange 
at grain. | 

The land in Carolina is ve eaſily cleared, havin 
little or no underwood. Their foreſts conſiſt moſtiß 
of large trees at a conſiderable diſtance aſunder. T e 
they cut at about a foot from the ground, and then ſaw 
them into boards, ſtaves, heading, or other lumber, 
If they are far from navigation, they leave them in 
heaps to we. 4 ; 

e aboriginal animals of this country are the 
with thoſe of Virginia; but there is a greater —.— 
and variety of beautiful fowls. Black cattle are multi- 
plied prodigiouſly within theſe fifty or ſixty years paſt: 


ſome planters have above 1000 cows, and 2 or 300 is 


very common. Theſe ramble all day in the woods; 
but their calves being kept in fenced paſtures, they re- 
turn every evening to them. The hogs range in the 
ſame manner, and return like the cows to the planta- 
tion. Theſe are vaſtly numerous, and many of them 
— * wild, as are vaſt numbers of horned cattle and 

orſes. 

They drive a great many cattle from North Carolina 
into Virginia, to be ſlaughtered, and they ſalt ſome 
beef, and a good deal of pork, for the Weſt Indies: 
but the former article is not ſo good as the beef from 
Ireland. Ty export a conſiderable number of live 
cattle to Penſylvania and the Weſt Indies. Sheep here 
are not ſo plentiful as black cattle or hogs, nor is their 
fleſh ſo good, and their wool is very ordinary. 

The trade of Carolina, beſides the articles juſt men- 
tioned, which it yields in common with the refl of Ame- 
rica, has three grand ſtaple-commodities, namely, in- 
digo, rice, and the produce of the pine, as turpentine, 
tar, and pitch. The two firſt South Carolina has en- 
tirely to itſelf ; and, taking in North Carolina, this part 
of America yields more pitch and tar than all our other 


- Colonies together. The branch of commerce in rice 


alone is, at the loweſt computation, worth 1 50,000 l. 
ſterling annually. The greateſt tity of pitch and 


tar is made in North Carolina; but its principal pro- 


the W, and the Ladrones or 


C 
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duce is tobacco. 

In both theſe provinces are ten navigable rivers of 2 
very long courſe, and innumerable ſmaller ones, which 
fall into them, all abounding with fiſh. About 50 or 60 
miles from the ſea there are water- falls in the great ri- 
vers; and, as one approaches their ſource, theſe become 
more frequent. 

The mouths of the rivers in Carolina form but ordi- 
nary harbours, and do not admit, except one at Cape 
Fear, veſſels of above eighty tons: ſo that larger veſſels 
lie off in Ocacock ſound, formed between ſome iſlands 
and the continent. 

Carolina, taken in a large ſenſe, includes the colony 
of Georgia, This has no deſpicable quantity of rice 
=. in it. And it is fortified as a barrier to the 
reſt, againſt the French and Spaniards, with their In- 


dian allies. | | 


' CAROLINE, or New Philippine iſlands, in the Indian 


ocean, in Aſia, have been but lately diſcovered. They lie 
between lat. 6 and 12 deg. N. and long. 127 and 138 deg. 
E. The number of them is variouſly given, From an ac- 
count in our Philoſophical Tranſadtions, they are ſaid 
to be 32, and from another 87, The latter ſays, that 
they lie almoſt in the form of a creſcent, from the tropic 
of Cancer to the equator, having the Old Philippines on 
arianas iſlands on the 
E. and extending from lat. 2 deg. S. to 17 deg. N. and 
as many degrees of longitude. 7 
AN Mountains in Hungary, called Tatra in 
the language of the country. ey wind about from 
the —— frontiers of that kingdom towards the N. 
and are at the higheſt in the county of 2 ſo that 
this peak may, in a clear day, be ſeen at Erlau in Hun- 
ry, and Warſaw in Poland. They divide both theſe 
ingdoms from each other. Their loweſt parts are 
covered with common wood, the part above that with 
large trees, the next to that with ſcraggy tinted — 


S 


he peaks conſiſt of frightful- ſteep rocks, perpe- 
ly ail — in ſnow; and between theſe are ſeveral | 


f clear water. : 
CARPENTER-LAND, a tract of New Guiney, in the 
ſouthern or antarctic —. But little, it ſeems 

et be ſaid of it with any certaintiix. 
CARPENTRAS, the capital of the county of Venaiſſin, 
and duchy of Avignon, in Provence, in France. It 
lies on the Rouſe, in a juriſdiction of the ſame name, 
and in Latin is called Carpentoracte Meminorum, or Fo- 
rum Neronis. It is ſubje& to the Pope, has a Biſhop 
and an abbey, 19 miles N. E. of Avignon, Lat. 44 
deg. 10 min. 1 dh 07 . 12 min. E. 

PHILLY e. See CAERPHILLY. _ 
Gl, a ſmall city belonging to a principality of the 
fame name, a ſubdiviſion of Modena, in Upper Italy. 
It ſtands on the canal of Secchia, where a Biſhop re- 
ſides, ſuffragan to the Metropolitan of Bologna, twelve 
miles N. of Modena city) and ſubje& to that Duke. 
Lat. 44 deg. 46 min. N. ong. II deg. 10 min. E. 
CARRARA, ſovereign principality of, is commonly joined 
with that of Maſla, in Upper Italy. It belongs to the 
Duke of Modena, and is a fief of the empire. Both 
theſe territories lie between the dominions of Florence, 
Genoa, and Lucca, on the Ligurian ſea. They pro- 
duce great quantities of citrons, oranges, olives, &c. 
Of the ſame name is a ſmall town, which is famous 
for its quarry of fine white marble denominated alſo 
from it. | 5] ST 
CARRICK, one of the three bailiwicks or bailieries under 
the Earl of Caſſils, into which the ſhire of Aire, in the 
South of Scutland, is ſubdivided. It is bounded on the 
S. by Galloway, Kyle on the N. part of the latter and 
Galloway on the E and the firth of Clyde on the W. 
It is more fruitful than Galloway, and not ſo moun- 
tainous: but then this has more cattle. It is 32 miles 
where longeſt E. and W. and twenty-five where broadeſt 
N. and S. Its rivers Stincher and Girven abound with 
ſalmon. The people towards the coaſt are 22 fiſher- 
men, particularly in catching herring for the Glaſgow 
. merchants, &c. Carrick gives title of Earl to the Prince 
of Wales. | | 
C CARRICKDRUMRUGSH, a market-town in the coun 
of Letrim, and province of Connaught, in Ireland. It 
ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament. 


meaning the rock of Fergus I. King of Scotland, who, 
according to Scottiſh hiſtory, brought over from Ireland 
the firſt body of men into that kingdom; and he him- 
ſelf is ſaid to have been afterwards drowned in the 
paſſing the bay here. It is a market-town and diſtinct 
county in Antrim, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. 
It lies on a bay of the Iriſh channel, has a pier for 
ſmall veſſels, and a capacious road for larger, with a 
ſtrong caſtle. It ſends members to the Iriſh parliament, 
is 18 miles E. of Antrim, and 89 N. of Dublin. 
CARRICK-Mac-Griffen, ſays Buſching, or ſimply Car- 
rick, alſo Carric on Sure, a town in the county of Tip- 
perary, and province of Munſter, in Ireland, where was 
a manſon of the late Duke of Ormond, and one of the 
fineſt parks, it is ſaid, in the world, 18 miles N. W. of 
| Waterford, Lat. 52 deg. 26 min. N. long. 7 deg. 24 
min, W, 
CARS, a city of Armenia Major, or Turcomannia, in 
Aſiatic Turkey. It lies on a river of the ſame name, 
110 miles S. of Trapeſond, in lat. 41 deg. 36 min. N. 
_ long. 44 deg. 10 min. E. 
CARRIO, anciently Nubis, a river of Leon, in Spain. 
CARRION de los Condes, a town of Leon, in Spain. It 
ſtands on the riyer Carrion, or above-mentioned Carrio, 
and enjoys conſiderable. privileges. Its territory produces 
an exuberance, not only in the neceſſaries, but conve- 
niences of human life. ; 
CARRON, a river near Stirling, in Scotland, dry ſome- 
times in ſummer, but very rapid in winter. 
CARSE, See Gow, | 
CARTAGENA. . See CARTHAGENA. 
CARTANA, anciently Cartima, an old town of Granada, 
in Spain, It lies at the foot of a very high mountain, 
entirely barren on its. north-ſide, but very fertile and 
| eden all the other ſides, 12 miles N. W. of 
34. 5 


CARRICKFERGUS, i. e. Craig-fergus, or Knock-fergus, \. 


* 


CAR 
Malaga. Lat. 36 deg. 42 min. N. long. 4 deg. 30 


min; , 


CARTERET, one of the counties of South Carolina, in 


the Britiſh colonies of North America. 


CARTHAGE, Old, in Latin Carthago, once a celebrated 


city of Tunis, in Africa, which ſo long contended with 
Rome for the empire of the world ; and, after three 
bloody wars, fell under the ſuperior fortune of its 
rival, and was reduced to aſhes by Scipio. It was ſitua- 
ted on a peninſula of the Mediterranean. The only mo- 
nument of its ancient ſplendor ſtill remaining, is its fa- 
mous aqueduct, which conveyed water to all parts of 
the town. Its rudera are in the neighbourhood of Go- 
letta, 36 miles N. W. of Tunis, and 352 E. of Al- 
giers. Lat. 36 deg. 30 min. N. long. 9deg. 7 min. E. 
CARTHAGE, the capital of Coſta Rica in Mexico, in 
North America. It lies 368 miles W. of Panama. Lat. 
9 deg. 55 min. N. long. 86 deg. 10 min. W. 


CARTHAGENA, Old, a city of Murcia, in Spain. It 


lies on a fine bay, js of a middling magnitude, and de- + 
fended by a fortreſs. It was anciently more conſider- 
able than it is at preſent. Its harbour is the beſt in all 
Spain; and in the bay, at the extremity of which the 
town ftands, they catch great numbers of mackarel ; for 
which reaſon the little iſland, near the entrance- to the 
harbour, is called Scombraria, Its Biſhop is ſuffragan 
to the Metropolitan of Toledo, and has a yearly revenue 
of 24,000 ducats. In its neighbourhood grow large 
quantities of broom, whence the town is called Spar- 
taria, It was built by Hannibal or Hamilcar, from 
whom, or the 1 it has had its name. It 
lies twenty-ſix miles S. of the city of Murcia. Lat. 37 
deg. 40 min. N. long. 1 deg. 5 min. W. 
CARTHAGENA, New, the capital of a province of the 
ſame name, in the Terra Firma of South America. It 
is ſituated in a ſandy iſland, which forming a narrow 
paſſage on the S. W. opens a communication with that 
part called Terra Bomba, as far as Bocca Chica. The 
neck of land which now joins them was formerly the 
entrance of the bay: but it has been cloſed up, and 
Bocca Chica is now the only entrance. The city and 
ſuburbs are well laid out, the ſtreets being ſtraight, 
broad, uniform, and well-paved : the houſes are moſtly 
of ſtone, except a few of brick. It is equal to a city of 
the third rank in Europe, and is well-peopled, tho” the 
prongs number of its inhabitants are deſcended from the 
ndian tribes. It has been often pillaged, and conſe- 
quently is none of the moſt opulent towns. | 

In 1741 it ſuſtained a long ſiege from the Engliſh 
under Admiral Vernon; but were obliged to retire, 
after they had made themſelves maſters of moſt of the 
forts and harbours; principally owing, beſides the 
ſtrength of the place, to the great mortality among 
our troops, and not a little to the inexperience of the 
commanders, and the differences which aroſe between 
the Admical and General, However, our Engliſh Ad- 
miral Sir Francis Drake took it in 1585, and M. de 
Pointis, the French Admiral, in 1697. N is the ſee of 
a Biſhop. Beſides the cathedral, is the church of the 
Trinity in the ſuburbs, and ſeveral convents. 

Its bay of the ſame name is the beſt in all the 
known parts of this country, extending two leagues 
and a half from N. to S. with a ſufficient depth of 
water, good anchorage, and very ſmocth. It abounds 
with great variety of fiſh. Here are turtles ; but it is 
very much infeſted with ſharks. Here the galleons from 
Spain wait for the arrival of the Peru fleet at Panama, 
upon the firſt advice of which they fail away for Porto 
Bento: but during their ſtay at Carthagena a fair is 
held. The town lies 310 miles E. of this laſt-men- 
tioned place, and 320 S. of Port Royal, in Jamaica. Lat. 
Io deg. 26 min. N. long. 77 deg. 12 min. W. or 282 
deg. 28 min. from the meridian of Paris. | | 

CARTMEL, a market-town of Lancaſhire, It lies 
among the hills called Cartmel-fells, near a bay of the 
Iriſh ſea, with a harbour for boats. Its weekly mar- 
ket is on Monday for corn, ſheep, and fiſh; and its 
annual fairs ho'd on Whitſun-Monday and the firſt 
2 after October 23, both for pedlary: it lies ten 


miles N. of Lancaſter. 


in Hither In- 


CARWAR, a town on the Malabar coaſt, 


— —— — —ñ——— 
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dia, in Aſia. Here is an Engliſh factory, and the beſt 
pepper in the world is ſaid to grow in its neighbour- 
hood, with a ſmall fort. The river can receive veſſels 


of 300 tons. It lies fixty-eight miles S. of Goa. 


Lat. 15 deg. 5 min. N. long. 73 deg. 6 min. E. 

8 — the weſtern his of Scotland, about a 
mile in circuit, has good paſturage, and abounds with 
rabbits _ 

CASA DEL CAMPO, a royal country-ſeat, in New 
Caſtile in Spain, and W. fide of Madrid, on the other 


fide of the river Manzanares, and directly oppoſite to 


the royal manſion. It is a delightful place, wich a 
charming wildertieſs. Near the entrance inte the gat- 
den is an equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs of King Phi- 


lip III. | | 
CASACONI, a diſtri& in the N. W. diviſion of Corſica, 
which can raiſe 500 men. 


CASAL, the capital of a territory called Caſateſeo, and 


of the whole duchy of Montferrat, in the principality 
of Piedmont, in Vpper Italy. It lies in a fruitful 
country, upon the Po; and was formerly a conſider- 
able fortreſs, which, beſides its own works, had a caſtle 
and citadel, the beſt in Italy: it has therefore been often 
befieged.” 
In 168r, the Duke of Mantua ceded it to France: 
but in 1691 and 1706, the confederates under the 
Duke of Savoy took it in the latter period. It has 
fince been given to that Prince, now King of Sardinia, 
dy the hooks of Auſtria, in conſideration of his ſervices 
ainſt the French. It is the ſee of a Biſhop under the 
etropolitan of Milan. It lies forty-eight miles E. 
of Turin. Lat. 45 deg. 10 min. N. long. 8 deg. 45 


min. E. 

CASAL MAGGIORA, a ſmall place of the Cremoneſe 
territory, a ſubdiviſion of the duchy of Milan, in Up- 
1 Italy. It lies cloſe upon the Po, twenty-five miles 

. of Cremona, and ſubje& to the houſe of Auftria. 
Lat. 45 deg. 5 min. N. long. 11 deg. 5 min. E. 

CASAN, one of the governments of Aſiatic Ruſſia. It 
extends itſelf further than the ancient kingdom of the 
fame name, which the Czar John Baſilowitz conquered 
in 1552. It is bounded on the N. by the province of 

Permia; on the E. by Siberia; on the S. by the Wol- 
ga, and on the W. by the province of Moſcow. This 

oyernment conſiſts of ſeventeen circles z among which 
is one of its own name, containing 


K lies on the river Kaſanka, which about a mile from 
, thence falls into the Wolga. It conſiſts of the fine 
Kone fortreſs, the wooden town, as it is called, and 
ſeveral ſlobodes, or palliſadoed villages, among which 
s a Tartar one. Here are about fifty churches, moſtly 
duilt of ſtone, and eleven convents, which lie partly 
in, and partly out of the town. Here alſo reſide a 


Sovernor, ſub-governor, and a commandant in the. 


ort; the garriſon of which conſiſts of three regiments, 
and fot theſe there is an hoſpital. 
This is the fee of an Archbiſhop. In the Tartar 
nunnery is a famous image of the Virgin. At one end 
of the town is a famous cloth manufactory, the fabrics 
of which are ſold to the government at a ſtated price, 
_ for cloathing the ſoldiers. | 
In the convent of Silaudowo, about two werſts from 
Caſan, and on the Kaſanka, is a ſchool, where youths 
of Calmuck, Tartar, and other remote nations, are 
inſtructed in the Ruſſian and Latin languages, the 
ounds of the Chriſtian religion, and in philoſophy, 
2 the converting of their reſpective tribes to Chriſtia- 
nity. In 1740 and 1752 the town was entirely burnt 
down. 
CASBIN, CAS WIN, or KASPIN, a town of Perſian- 
irak, in Perſia. It lies in a delightful plain, on a little 
river, an arm of the Charoud: It was formerly walled, 
but is now open every way. It is ſaid to be ſix miles in 
circuit, containing 12,000 houſes and 100, ooo inhabi- 
tants. Here is a fine palace, once the royal reſidence, 
with beautiful gardens. The royal moſque is the largeſt 
in all Perſia; and the royal caravanſera will contain 2 50 
camels. The Perſian grandees have ſeveral palaces 
here. The city, though in want of water, has plenty of 
meat, and all forts of proviſions. In the neighbour- 
| hood are grapes as big as an olive, which are dried; 


 CASAN, the capital of the government jaſt- mentioned. 


and from them a ſtrong luſcious wine is made. This 

place gave birth, among others, to Locman, highly 

eſteemed for the fables he compoſed in imitation of T. 

ſop. It lies 185 miles N. of Iſpahan. Lat. 36 deg 

5 min. N. long. 48 deg. 10 min. E. 

CASCAES, fortified town of Torres Vedras, a ſubdiyi. 
ſion of Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It lies at the mouth of 
the Tagus, on the Mediterranean; and from its ſitua- 
tion upon Cape Roca, in Latin Promontorium Lune, now 
called Cintra, is one of the moſt beautiful places in the 
Whole ki m. It contains 2000 inhabitants in two 
pariſhes. The trading veſſels frequently anchor here 
as a contraband- trade may be carried on to great al. 
vantage. It gives name and title of Marquis, and is 
fourteen miles E. of Liſbon. Lat. 38 deg. 40 min. N. 
long. 10 deg. 25 min. W. 

CASCANTE, a ſmall — of Tudela, a juriſdiction of 
Navarre, in Spain. It was the Roman colony Caſcan- 
tum, and is ſituated on the river Quelles, in a fruitful 
plain, not far 8. from Tudela city. It contains about 800 
families in one pariſh, has a monaſtery and nunnery, 

CASCHAU, KASSIA, or KOSSICE, a royal free town, 
and fortreſs, in the county of Abaujvar, and circle on 
this fide the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. It is ſurrounded 
with a triple wall, a ditch and bulwarks, on the river 
. Hernath, or Kundert. It is well built. Here is the 
royal Zip's chamber, a high-ſchool, ſeminary, and noble 
academy of Jeſuits. In 1604 its large church was taken 
from the Lutherans. It has often ſhifted its maſters ; 
but ſince 1685 it has been ſubje& to the houſe of Auſ- 
tria. Wine, beer, and air, are proverbially ſaid to coſt 
nothing here; but the laſt is very — It lies 
ſeventy-five miles E. of Buda. Lat. 40 deg. 15 min. N. 

long. 20 deg. 36 min. E. 

CASERTA, a ſmall city of the Lavoro, of Naples, in 
Lower Italy. Here a royal palace is building, which 
it is ſaid will coſt five millions of dollars. It lies near 
the Volturna, at the foot of Mount Caſerta, or St. Ni- 
cholas, is the ſee of a Biſhop, and gives the title of 

Prince; ſixteen miles N. of Naples city. Lat. 41 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 15 deg. 15 min. E. 

CASHALTON, a village of Surrey, crowded with fine 
houſes, belonging tothe merchants and citizens of Lon- 
don. It is ſituated amidſt innumerable ſprings; and 
yet the ſoil is a firm chalk: by the junction of theſe 
and the ſprings which come from Croyden and Bedding- 
ton, is formed the Wandell. The place lies but a 
ſhort mile from Beddington. 

CASHAN, a city of Perſian-irak, or Eyrac-agene, in Per- 
fra. It is ſituated in a large plain at the foot of a moun- 

- tain. It is a league in length, and a quarter of a league 

in breadth, extending from E. to W. The town is 
ſurrounded with a double wall. The city and ſuburbs 
contain, it is ſaid, 6500 houſes, 40 moſques, 3 colleges, 
and about 300 ſepulchres, of the deſcendants ot Ali. 
The houſes are of earth and bricks; but the bazars and 
baths are well-built, and well-kept. Here are ſeveral 
caravanſeras; and among theſe the royal inn, without 
the city; which is the fineſt in all the empire. The 
trade of Caſhan conſiſts in manufactures of all ſorts of 
ſilks, ſtuffs, and tiſſues of gold and ſilver, to a very con- 
ſiderable amount. It lies 100 miles N. of Iſpahan. 

Lat. * deg. ro min. N. long. 50 deg. 7 min. E. 

CASHEL, or CASSIL, a ſmall ill- inhabited town of 

. Tipperara, a county in the province of Munſter, in Ite- 
land. It is the ſee of an Archbiſhop, and gives title of 
Viſcount to one of the Bulkley family. It ſends two 
members to the Iriſh parliament; and lies fifteen miles 
N. W. of Clonmell, and eighty S. W. of Dublin. 

CASKETS, a range of rocks for three leagues, lying W. 
of Crabby harbour, in the iſland of Alderney, on the 
Engliſh channel. Having ſeveral eddies, they become 
dreadful to mariners, who gave the whole the name of 
the principal rock, which advances. at the head of che 
reſt; where is a ſpring of excellent water : but it has 
no light, though it may be ſeen in a clear day from the 
middle of the Channel; as may alſo Portland-head. 

CASLONA, anciently Ca/tulo, though now an inconſi- 
derable town of Jaen, one of the ſubdiviſions of Anda- 

luſta, in Spain, was formerly large, rich, and celebrated. 
Here may ſtill be ſeen the remains of a ſtately aque- 


duct. 
Cay 


e A. | 
CASOLO, remarkable as being one of the two firſt 
caſtles that belonged to the republic of Marino, in the 
middle diviſion of Italy. | : 
CASPE, an old town of Aragon, in Spain. It lies at the 
junction of the river Guadalupe with the Ebro, and has 
a ſtrong caſtle. Alphonſus II. having taken it from the 


Moors in 1168, gave it to the Knights of St. John. 


Its neighbouring ſoil produces wine, grain and oil; alſo 
ſaffron and ſilk. 

CASPIAN Sea, a large collection of water (which ſome 
reckon a lake, as it has no known efflux, nor viſible 
communication with any other ſea) 1 ing between Tar- 
tary and Perſia, in Aſia. It is bounded by Aſtracan and 
C „ a. Tartary on the N. Bocharao and part of 
Perſia on the E, another part of Perſia on the S. and 
another part of the ſame and of Circaſſia on the W. It 
is ſituated between lat. 36 deg. 40 min. N. and between 
long. 47 deg. 50 min. E. Its length from N. to S. is 
upwards of 400 miles; and its breadth from E. to W. 
300 ; but in many places much narrower. Though it 
receives the great river Wolga, and near 100 others into 
its boſom, it never is increaſed or diminiſhed ; nor does 
it ebb or flow, though once in ſixteen years time it is 
obſerved to riſe ſeveral fathoms, and to overflow the 
neighbouring countries; by which inundation Aſtra- 
can has ſometimes ſuffered conſiderably. The water 
in it is as ſalt as that of any other; nor is it of a black 
colour. In it are many iflands; but none large or in- 
habited, except Enfil near Terabad, where are only a 
few huts for fiſhermen. It has various kinds of fiſh ; 
alſo ſome good harbours, but fit only for ſmall craft. 
This ſea was formerly very little navigated, unleſs by 
Coſſack robbers; but now the Ruſſians ſail on it, ſince 
they bave become maſters of out of the coaſt. 
CASSAGNABERE, a little place in Upper Comenges, 
and county of tae latter name, in Lower Armagnac, in 
Gaſcony in France; it is remarkable ny as being the 
birth-place of the celebrated Cardinal Oſſat. 
CASSANO, a ſmall town of the Milaneſe, in the duchy 
of Milan and Upper Italy. It is ſituated on the Adda, 
from which river, in the neighbourhood, run two ca- 
nals; the one of which goes into the Lambro, and the 
other into the Serio. It lies twelve miles E. of Milan. 
Near'this place an obſtinate battle was fought between 
the Imperialiſts and the French in 1705, when Prince 
Eugene, the general of the former, defeated the Duke 
of Vendoſme, who led on the latter : though Moll 
ſays it was bloody and unſucceſsful.” Lat. 25 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 10 deg. 6 min. E. Of the ſame name 
is alittle town and Epiſcopal ſee, in the Hither Calabria, 
and kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. It lies near the 
Bano, about ten miles from the Apenine mountains, 
and the like from the Gulph of Tarento. Lat. 40 deg. 
N. long. 16 deg. 52 min. E. 

CASSEL, in Latin Cafella, anciently Ca/tellum Cattorum, 
the capital of Lower Heſſe, and of the whole landgra- 
vate of Heſſe-Caſſel, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, 
in Germany. It lies in a rich and pleaſant plain on the 
river Fuld, near the confines of the duchy of Brunſwic. 
It is a place of good trade for wool, and other merchan- 
diſe; but the inhabitants let other nations run away 
with the profit of manufacturing the former article. 
Here the Landgrave reſides in a palace of free-ſtone, 
without the town, ſurrounded with bulwarks. To the 
W. the town has walls, ditches, and a citadel. Here 
is an academy and arſenal, with arms for 25,000 men, 
befides cannon. The ftreets are ſpacious and full of 
ſhops; and its ſeveral fine markets have phy of provi- 
ſions : beſides the large cathedral of St. Martin, are 
four other churches, and a church in the palace. There 
is a ſtone- bridge over the river, which divides the ci 
into two parts ; of which that called the New Town 1s 
very well built, where is a fine aqueduct. It lies forty- 
five miles N. E. of Marpurg, and eighty-five of Franck- 
fort. It is ſubject to the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. 
Lat. 51 deg. 24 min. N. long. 9 deg. 26 min. E. But 
this city and country having been over-run by the 


French in the preſent war, muſt have ſuffered extremely 


from the depredations of that now barbarous nation. 
CASSEL, in Latin, Caſtellum Morinorum, a ſmall city of 


the quarter of the ſame name, in French Flanders. It 


| 


C A $ 
ſtands on a bigh\mountain, ſurrounded with a delight- 
ful plain. It is the teat of a ſpacious chattellany : but it 


has ſuffered much from frequent fires, and has had ſeve- 
ral battles fought near it. " the peace of Nimeguen 
t 


it was yielded up to France. It lies ten miles N. E. of 
St. * 20 Lat. 50 deg. 15 min. N. long. 2 deg. 36 
min. E. 

CASSEL, county of, in Franconia in Germany. It lies 
between that of Schwartzenburg and the biſhoprie of 
Wurtzburg. It is about twenty-ſeven miles long, and 

eight where broadeſt, and ſubject to the Counts of Rem- 
lingen and Rudenhauſen ; the former being Roman 
Catholic, and the latter Lutheran. See CasneL. 

CASSILS, a caſtle, giving title of Earl to the chief of the 
Kennedies. It is a fine ſeat in Carrick, one of the ſub- 
diviſions of the ſhire of Air in Scotland, and on the ri- 
ver Dun. | 

CASSIMERE, one of the nine northern provinces of In- 
doſtan, and Mogul empire, in Aſia. It is bounded on 
the E. by Kakares and Bankiſch, Mount Caucaſus di- 
viding it from T on the N. It has Penjah on the 
S. Cabul and Attock on the W. Its dimenſions are 
variouſly given: it is ſaid to extend about 260 miles 
from N. to S. and nearly the ſame from E. to W. where 
broadeſt. It has a healthy air, and a well-cultivated 
ſoil. It is ſurrounded by mountains riſing one above 
another, the lower covered with cattle and game,. and 
the higher covered with ſnow, which melting furniſhes 
ſeveral rivulets, beſides ſmall lakes: ſo that the coun 
abounds with pulſe, rice, corn, ſaffron, hemp, and all 
ſorts of fruits and vegetables. The wocds abound alſo 
with bees. Its ftreams joining, form the river Tche- 
nas, which catries goods thro' the greateſt part of the 
kingdom into the Indus at Attock. Their ſnowy 
mountains are clear at top above the clouds. Thoſe of 
Bember are high, ſteep, and black. The forces which 
this kingdom furniſhes the Mogul, are computed at 
4000 horſe, and 8000 foot, and its revenue 438, 125 1. 
ſterling. The inhabitants make houſhold-furniture, 
which they ſend over all the Indies. Their principal 
trade is in the ſtuffs called chales. 

CASSIMERE, the principa! city of the laſt-mentioned 
province of the ſame name. It was once the capital 
of a kingdom, and fince the refidence of ſeveral Mo- 
guls. It ſtands in a plain at the north-end of a lake 
formed by the river Tchenas, from which a river runs 
thro the town; and over it are two bridges. The city 

is a league long, and half a league broad, without walls. 
The houſes are of timber. It lies 320 miles N. W. of 
a gy Lat. 35 deg. 7 min. N. long. 75 deg. 15 
min. E. 

CASSIO, a hundred of Hertfordſhire, remarkable as re- 
taining its Britiſh name; which ſhews that the Caffii 
mentioned by Cæſar dwelt here. 1 

CASSIOBERRY, an elegant ſeat of the Earl of Eſſex, 
in Hertfordſhire. It ſtands on a dry ſpot, within a large 
park, with lawns, wood walks, and fine profpects. 

CASSIS, a little town of Aix, in Lower Provence, and 
government of the latter name, in France. It lies on 
the Mediterranean, and has a ſmall harbour called 
Mion, which is deep, but narrow. 

CASSITERIDES, the ancient name of our iſles of Scilly, 
according to Camden, on the coaſt of Cornwall, from 
which the Phcenicians fetched their tin. | 

CASSOPO, anciently Caſſiope, was once a famous p of 
Oros, an iſland in the Ionian ſea, in European Tur- 
key, with a harbour, but is now inconſiderable; and 
its fortreſs, which ſtood in the neighbourhood, is ruin- 
ous. It belongs to the Venetians. | 

CASSUMBAZAR, a town of Bengal, in the Mogul em- 
pire in Aſia, where the Engliſh and Dutch have fac- 
tories. It is much frequented by merchants, and ſtands 
in an iſland of the Ganges, whoſe inhabitants are em- 
ployed in ſeveral manufactures, eſpecially muſtin and 
filk ; which laſt, before whitening, is of a yellow co- 
lour. It lies 108 miles N. of Huegly. Lat. 24 deg. 10 
min. N. long. 80 deg. 15 min. E. 

CASTAGNANO, one of the rivers ſurrounding Il Pole- 
ſino di Rovigo, a territory belonging to the Venetian 
dominions in Upper Italy. 

CASTALIA. See ParNassvs. 
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"CASTANOWITZ, or K/anitz, a town and fortified 


caſtle of Croatia, on the further fide of the Save, in 
Hungarian Illyria; it is ſurrounded by the river Unna. 
This place divides Chriſtendom from Turkey, and has 
been taken and retaken; but, in 1688, it fell into the 
hands of the Turks; who are ſtill in poſſeſſion of it. 


Caſtanowitz lies thirty-two miles W. of Gradiſca. Lat. 


45 deg: 46 min. N. long. 17 deg. 26 min: E. 

EL, a rich and famous monaſtery of the Upper Pa- 
latinate, in Germany. It is ſituated on the Lauterbach. 
It formerly belonged to the Benedictines, but now to 

the Jeſuits. In its chapel is the monument of one 
Schwepperman, a great champion in the days of the Em- 
peror Lewis IV. whoſe epitaph ends thus: © Let every 
man have his EB» but ſtout Schwepperman two.“ For, 
after a victory obtained chiefly by this — conduct, 
and nothing being left but eggs, the Emperor ordered 
each ſoldier one, and the champion a double portion. 
CAST EL a Mare, a town of Val di Muzara in Sicily, 
and lower divifion of Italy. It ftands on a bay on the 
N. coaft, with a ſmall port near the eflux of the Iato. 
In its neighbourhood ſtood anciently the city of Ægeſta, 
Aceſta, or Segeſta, which was famous for its warm 
baths; whoſe waters were alſo drank. Caftel à Mare is 
about twenty miles nearly W. of Palermo, and the ſame 
N. E. of Trapana. Lat. 38 deg. 12 min. N. long. 13 
deg. 20 min. E. e 
CAS TEL à mare di Stabbia, a ſmall Epiſcopal city of La- 
voro, and kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. It is 
ſituated on the ſea. | 
CASTEL BOLOGNESE, or Caſtel de S. Pietro, in Ro- 
mana Proper, belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in 


the middle diviſion of Italy, and on the road between 


Imola and Faenza, in going from Bologna to Rimini. 

CASTEL FRANCO, a quite ſmall, but fortified frontier, 
of the Papal dominions in the Bologneſe, a province of 
the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy. Of 
the ſame name is a caſtle, in the Trevigiana, a province 
of Venice; alſo another in the weſtern part of the Ge- 
-noeſe dominions, on the continent of Italy. 

CASTEL JALOUX, according to Buſching, a ſmall town 

in the duchy of Albret, a ſubdiviſion of Gaſcony in 


chapter and bailiwic. The number of its inhabitants are 
about 1200, and drive a trade in wine, cattle and ho- 
ney. The Syſtem calls it Caſtelgeleux, in Latin Ca 
Geloſum. Some, continues the author of that work, 
call it erroneouſly Caſteljaloux.“ 
CAST EL NUOVO DE CARFAGNANA, the capital 
of Val de Carfagnana, a ſubdiviſion. of the duchy of 
Modena in Upper Italy. It lies on the river Serchio. 
CASTEL NUOVO, the capital of the duchy of Saba in 
Venetian Dalmatia, and Hungarian Illyrium. It is the 
moſt conſiderable fortreſs in the country, and lies on the 
rocky bottom of a high hill upon the ſea. It is fortified 
more by nature than by art; and towards the ſea it is 
ſurrounded with unacceſſible rocks and crags. 
Near the upper town is the caſtle of Sulimanega, 
and the fortified tower of Haſtavich. But the beſt lor 


tification of all is the citadel or upper fort of Corni- 


grad. Here they carry on a good trade, The place 
was taken by the Venetians in 1687. 

CASTEL DE SARAZIN. See SARAZ IN. 

CASTELANE, the ſeat of the viguery of the ſame name, 
alſo a provincial bailiwic and collection, in Upper 
Provence, in France, It formerly ſtood on a hill; but 
has ſince been .removed below it, upon the river Ver- 

don. Here are two convents, and it is the uſual reſi- 
dence of the Biſhop of Senez. | | 

CASTELLA, a town in the' duchy of Mantua, and up- 
per diviſion of Italy; It lies ſeven miles N. E. of 

antua city. Lat. 48 deg. 58 min. N. long. 11 deg. 

16 min. E. 

CASTELLANETA, a ſmall city of Otranto, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and lower diviſion of Italy. It is 

the ſee of a Biſhop, and gives title of Prince to the Mi- 
robello family. 1 

CASTELLO, a diſtrict of the N. W. part of the iſland 


of Corſica, and upper diviſion of Italy. Belin, in his 


map, calls it Corſa. It can raiſe 300 men. 
CASTELLO BRANCO, a town and caſtle belonging 


It ſtands on the little river Avence, and has a 


S 


to 2 diſtri of the ſame name, and province of Beira 
in Portugal. It ſtands between the two little rivers 
Ponzul and Vereza, which diſcharge themſelves into 
the Tagus. .It belongs to the order of the knights of 
Chriſt, and contains 3700 inhabitants, two pariſh- 
churches, a houſe of mercy, two hoſpitals, two con- 
vents, and a handſome palace, the winter-refidence of 
the Biſhop of Guarda. It is the capital 6f a comarca, 
and the ſeat of a corregidor, provedor, and Juiz de 

| fora. To the juriſdiction of the town belong nine pa- 
riſhes. It lies ninety-five miles N. E. of Liſbon. Lat. 
32 cg. 35 min. N. long. 8deg. 5 min. W. 

CAST O de Monte Gibbio, and Monte Baranzone. 
See MoDENna. * 


| CASTELLO GIBELLINO, and Guetfo, See GIBEL- 


LINO and GUELFo0, 

CASTELLO MENDO, a place belonging to the diſtrict 
of Pinhel, and province of Beira, in ortugal. It con- 
tains 640 inhabitants, two pariſh-churches, and under 
its juriſdiction are ſix pariſhes, 

CASTELLO della Plana, a very conſiderable town of 
Valencia, in Spain. It is fituated on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

CASTELLO RODRIGO, a town belonging to the di- 
ſtrict of Pinhel and province of Beira, according to 
Buſching and Moll, (others have it in Tralos Montes) 
in Portugal. 

It contains but 220 inhabitants; tho? its juriſdiction 
extends to ten pariſhes. It lies thirty miles N. W. of 
Rodrigo, in Spain. Lat. 41 deg. 5 min. N. long. 7 deg. 
6 min. W. 

CASTELLO de Vide, a town of Portalegre, a diſtrict of 
Alentejo, in Portugal. It ſtands on à mountain, and 
contains 5700 inhabitants, in three pariſhes, twelve 


miles N. E. of Portalegre. Lat. 39 Yeg. 7 min. N. 
long. 7 40 min. W. « 
CASTELNAU de Magnoac, a town in the valley of the 


latter name, and Upper Armagnac, in Gaſcony, in 
France. It lies on the river Gers, is the ſeat of a pro- 
vincial bailiwic of four valleys, and has a collegiate 
church. 

CASTELNAUDARI, the capital of Lauragais, in the 
dioceſe of St. Papoul and Upper Languedoc, in the go- 
vernment of the latter name, in France. It is the [at 
of a provincial bailiwic and court, alſo of a royal juriſdic- 
tion and foreſt-court. In the neighbourhod of this 
place the Duke of Montmorency was taken priſoner in 
1652; and hereabouts alſo is a reſervoir for ſupplying 
the famous canal of Languedoc with water. 

CASTELROSO, anciently Caryſte, in the iſland of Sciro, - 
and Archipelago, in European Turkey. It ſtands at 
the foot of Mount Oche, is a populous place, and the 
ſee of a Biſhop ; not far off were marble-quarries, where 
amianthus, or aſbeſtos, were found. | | 

CASTER, a village of Lincolnſhire. It is the ancient 
Durobrivis, though Dornford ſeems to retain 2 
more of the old name; where the Herman-ſtreet cruſſe 
the river Witham. Caſter ſtands on a hill above half a 
mile from it. A part of the old Roman camp-wall is 
viſible in the ſtreet near the church : under this lay the 
city ; for below the church-yard are ſeveral foundations 
and moſaics. Between the town and river, towards 
Fordgreen, is a meadow called Norman-gate (or rather 
Dorman-gate) field ; where innumerable coins are 
found, called Dorman-pence. And all about here are 
antiquities-daily dug up. 

CASTIGLIONE, a ſovereign principality of Upper Italy. 
Tt lies between the duchy of Mantua and Breſcia, a part 
of the Venetian dominons, and is a fief of the empire 
which a younger branch of the Gonzuga family, of the 
houſe of Mantua, poſſeſſed till 1692, when they were 
brought into ſuch difficulties as to be obliged to quit it; 
and the Imperialiſts ſeized it in 1701; ſo that they have 
not ſince been able to recover it, notwithſtanding the 
peace of Baden, and all the intereſt of France and 
Spain made for them, i 

CASTIGLIONE della Stivere, in Latin Caſlellis Stive- 
rorum, the capital of the laſt mentioned principality of 
the ſame name. It lies high, has a citadel, with a pa- 
lace for the Prince. In it is a collegiate- church, be- 
ſides ſix other churches and convents, two oratories; 

an 
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without the city two churches more. It lies twenty 
- from — to the N. W. Lat. 45 deg. 15 
min. N. long. 11 deg. 5 min. E. Of this name are ſe- 
veral other places in Italy; alſo a lake of Siena, in 
C 811. in general, is the principal and moſt conſider- 
able kingdom in all Spain. - It is commonly divided into 
Old and New Caſtile, the former having been taken by 
the Moors more early than the latter. New Caſtile is 
alſo called by ſome the kingdom of Toledo; it is the 
center of the monarchy, and ſeat of the King. It is ſe- 
parated from Old Caſtile on the N. by a ridge of moun- 
tains, and by a like ridge from Cragon and alencia on 
the E. It alſo confines upon Murica: and to the S. a 
chain of mountains divides it from Andaluſia; it is 
bounded by Eſtremadura on the W. Its greateſt length 
from W. to E. is 184 Engliſh miles, and greateſt breadth 
from N. to S. 200. This province has a good air, and 
its ſoil is very fruitful. The river Tagus, Guadiana, 
and Guadalquiver, have their ſource in this province. 
The other moſt conſiderable rivers are the Xucar, which 
runs through Valencia into the Mediterranean ſea; the 
Xarama, which riſes in the mountains of Atienga; and, 
after receiving the Henares and Tajuna, it unites with 
the Tagus. The Guadarama has its ſpring-head in 
the mountains of Toledo; it runs from N. to S. thro 
the country, and falls into the Tagus a little below 
22255 Caſtile had pores, its own Counts, till a laſt- 
ing union was made of the ingdoms of Caftile and Ara- 
gon, by the marriage of Ferdinand of the latter, to Iſa- 
bel, heireſs of the — country. It conſiſts of three 
provinces; namely, La Mancha, La Sierra, and Al- 
| rt of which Madrid is the capital, and of all 

in. 8 5 

CASTILE, Old, a — of Spain. It is bounded on 
the 8. by New Caſtile, 
N. by Aſturias and Biſcay, and on the E. by Navarre 
and Aragon. Its figure is irregular; and conſequently 
of an unequal magnitude. Its greateſt length, yn 
from Valladolid to Tarragona, is about 112 Engli 
miles, and greateſt breadth 180. Its principal rivers 
are the Douro and Ebro, into the firſt of which run 
the Atayada, Andaja, Arebalillo, and Piſuerga; with 
which alſo the rivers Arlanga and Arlangon mingle 
their waters. All theſe riſe in this province, which is 
mountainous, and not ſo fruitful as New Caſtile. The 
moſt fertile part is that diſtrict which is called La Tierra 
de Campos, and lies towards the N. in the neighbour- 
hood of Medina de Rio ſeco, and Palencia. 

The wine produced here is excellent, and the plains 
are covered with vaſt numbers of great and ſmall cattle, 
eſpecially ſheep, which yield fine wool ; fo that the beſt 
of this commodity in al Spain is to be got in this pro- 
vince. It was called Old, as having been taken from 
the Moors ſooner than New Caſtile; and was for- 
merly only a county under the dominion of the King 
of Leon, till, in the year 1016, it was erected into a 
kingdom, and is now no more than a province 'of 


- Spain. i 

CASTILE DEL ORO, ſo called by the Spaniards, 
who firſt planted it, from the gold mines found there, 
a ſouthern province of Terra Firma, in South Ame- 


rica. 

CASTILLARA, a town of the Mantuan in Ttaly, fix 
miles N. E. of Mantua city, and ſubject to Auſtria. 
Lat. 45 deg. 20 min. N. long. 11 deg. 25 min. E. 

 CASTILLON, - a ſmall town of Lower Perigord, in 
Guyenne Proper, and government of the former name 
and of Gaſcony, in France. It is memorable, as near 
it the French fo entirely routed the Engliſh: in 1453 
and 1751, that they were obliged to quit the duchy 

- of Guyenne, which they have never been able to re- 
cover ſince. It lies eighteen miles E. of Bourdeaux. 
Lat. 44 deg. 56 min. N. long. 16 min. E, 

CASTLEBAR. a town in the county of Mayo, and pro- 
vince of Connaught, in Ireland. It ſends two mem- 
— to parliament, and lies thirty-eight miles N. of 

allway. | 

CASTLECAREY, a market-town of Somerſetſhire. It 
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on the W, by Leon, on the | 


| CASTLETON, a place in Derbyſhire, 


3 


carries on woollen manufactures, and lies ten miles S. 
E. of the city of Wells. It is famous for its mineral 
waters, much like thoſe of Epſom. Its weekly market 
is on Tueſday, and has annual fairs on Midlent-Tueſ- 
day, May 1, and Whitſun-Tueſday ; all for bullocks 
and ſheep. 

CASTLECARREG, i. e. a caſtle on a rock in Caer- 
marthenſhire, in South Wales. It is now in ruins, 
Under this ſteep and inacceſſible rock are many ſpaci- 
ous caverns, ſuppoſed to have been mines of copper, 
which were worked by the Romans; alſo a fountain 
which ebbs and flows as the tides do. 5 

CASTLECONNOR, in the county of Slego, and pro- 
vince of Connaught, in Ireland; about a mile from 
which is a remarkable round hill, in which quadrangu- 
lar chambers have been found, made of large ſtones, 
and arched, the paſſages to which are circular. ; 

CASTLEDUDLEY, a famous ancient building of great 
extent, upon a high mountain at the S. extremity of 
Staffordſhire, and juſt on the confines of Worceſterſhire. 
Great part of it is in ruins ; but the reſt has been con- 
verted into a ſeat for Lord Ward. It has an extenſive 
proſpect. In the hall was a table of one plank of oak 
twenty-five * "x long, and one yard in breadth. 

CASTLEFORD, formerly a conſiderable place, and by 
ſome called a city, but now only a village, within 
_ two miles of Pontefract, in the weſt riding of Vork- 
ſhire. Here divers Roman coins have been dug up. 

CASTLE-HOWARD, a nificent ſeat of the Earl of 
Carliſle, on the ſite of the old caſtle, not far from the 
Derwent, in the north riding of Yorkſhire. It ſtands 
in the middle of a wood : but its great inconvenience 
is ſcarcity of water in ſummer. 

CASTLE-HILL, that on which the famous caſtle of 
Edinburgh in Scotland ſtands. See EpixsuxGn. 

CASTLERISING, an old borough of Norfolk, near the 
ſea- ſide; it ſends two members to parliament :- and in 
and about it are ſeveral veſtiges of Roman, Saxon, and 
Daniſh antiquities. It lies ſeven miles N. of Lynn. 

ſo called from a 

caſtle near it, on a high and ſteep rock; which is very 

ancient, and acceſſible only one way; and ſo full of 
windings, that it is two miles from the bottom to the 


top. | 

CASTLETOWN, the capital of the Ifle of Man. It 
lies on its S. W. part, and was anciently the ſee of a 
Biſhop. Lat. 53 deg. 50 min. N. long. 4 deg. 40 
min. W. h 

CASTLE-WILLIAM, both Buſching and the Tour 
calls a fort in Lochaber, in Inverneſs-ſhire, by that 
name : but its proper denomination is Fort-William, 
or Innerlochy ; which ſee. 2 

CASTON, a market-town of Norfolk. It lies ten miles 
N. W. of Norwich. 

CASTOR, a market-town in Lincolnſhire, twenty- 
two miles N. E. of the city of Lincoln. See CA- 
STE R. 

CAS TRES, a dioceſe of Upper Languedoc, in the go- 
vernment of the latter name, in France. It is the 
ſecond town of Albigeois; and is divided by the river 
Agout into two parts. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, who 
is a ſuffragan to the Metropolitan of Alby, has a dio- 
ceſe of ſeyenty-nine pariſhes, and a yearly income of 
30,000 livres. He pays the court of Rome a tax of 
2500 florins. Upon the death of Henry II. the religi- 
ous troubles beginning, the inhabitants af Caſtres em- 
braced the reformation, and in 1567 demoliſhed all 
the Roman Catholic churches, and alſo fortified the 
town: but in 1629 they were obliged to fubmit to 
Lewis-XIII. when the place was diſmantled. It lies 
thirty-five miles E. of Thoulouſe: Lat. 43 deg. 46 min. 

N. long. 2 deg. 5 min. E. | 

CASTRI, the preſent name of the ancient Delphi or 
Delphos, in Livadia, or Greece Proper, a province of 
European Turkey. It lies about two miles N. of the 
gulph of Lepanto, upon a rugged mountain: but it is 

now an inconſiderable place, though formerly famous 
and much frequented, on account of the temple and 
8e Pd Apollo here; as alſo 2 dark cave from which 
the Pythian prieſteſs pronounced her ſentences. 


S 


CASTRO, a duchy belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy. It is bounded on 
the N. by the Orvietano, on the S. by the Mediterranean, 
on the F. by the river Marta, which divides it from St. 


Peter's patrimony, and on the W. by Tuſcany. The 


country is naturally fertile, but ill- peopled. 
CASTRO, the capital of the laſt mentioned duchy of the 
ſame name. It was formerly a pretty place, the ſee 
of a Biſhop : but the inhabitants murdering the prelate 
ſent them by Pope Innocent X. the Pope removed the 
biſhopric to Acqua in 1646, and ordered the place to 
be razed. He confiſcated the country to the apoſtolic 
chamber, and it had formerly belonged: to the Farneſe 
family. It lies forty-five miles N. W. of Rome. Lat. 42 
. deg. 30 min. N. long. 12 deg. 35 min. E,—Of the ſame 
name is alſo an Epiſcopal city in the province of Otran- 
to, and kingdom of Nagy, in Lower Italy. It was an- 
ciently called Caſtrum Minervz. It is fortified, has a 
harbour and good trade. It lies ſeven miles S. of Otran- 
to A 5 Lat. 40 deg. 8 min. N. long. 19 deg. 25 
e 
CASTRO, the capital of the iſland of Chiloe, on the coaſt 
of Chili, in S. America. It lies 180 miles S. of Baldivia, 
and ſubje& to Spain. Lat. 43 deg. 5 min. S. long. 82 
8 min. W. 


deg. | 
EASTRO ARAGONESE, a ſmall fortified town on the 


N. W. coaſt of the iſland of Sardinia, in Upper Italy, 

with a harbour on the mouth of the river — 
and 1 Biſhop's ſee. Lat. 41 deg. N. long. 8 deg. 45 
min. E. 8 2] 

CASTRO DE REY, a town of Galicia in Spain ; in the 
neighbourhood of which is the ſource of the river Minho. 

.CASTRO VERDE, a town in the audience of Ourique, 

and province of Alentejo, in Portugal. It lies on the river 

Corbos, and contains 2700 inhabitants. 

CASTRO DE URDIALIS, a good caſtle, with an arſe- 
nal, in Biſcay Proper, a ſubdiviſion of the province of the 
former name in Spain. 

CASTRO EXERES, the principal place of a county in 

Old Caſtile in Spain. It flands high, and has a citadel. 

CASTRODAIRE, a town in the diſtrict of Lamego, and 


province of Beira, in Portugal. It contains between 17 | 


and 1800 inhabitants. ; 
CASTROMARIN, a ſmall but fortified place in the diſ- 
trict of Tavira, and province of Algarve, in Portugal, on 
the confines of Andaluſia, in Spain. It ſtands at the 
mouth of the river Guadiana, directly oppoſite to Aya- 
monte. It contains 1000 inhabitants, and has a diſtrict 
of two pariſhes, Its caſtle is one of thoſe borne in the 
royal arms of 799 It lies 38 miles E. of Faro. Lat. 
37 deg. 5 min. N. long. 8 deg. 16 min. W. | 
CAT ISLAND, one of the Bahamas in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and W. Indies, in America. This was the firſt 
land diſcovered by Columbus. 9 
CATACOMBS, large ſubterraneous vaults, with ſeveral 
repoſitories, in Egypt, Barbary, and Italy, where the an- 
cients are ſuppoſed to have buried their dead. | 
CATAIO, a handſome palace and eſtate in the duchy of 
Padua, and Venetian dominions, in Upper Italy. It 
belongs to the Obizzi family. . 
CATALONIA, principality of, is a province of Spain, 
| bounded on the W. by Aragon and Valencia; on the S. 
and E. by the Mediterranean ſea; and on the N. it is 
divided from France by the Pyrenean mountains. Its 
greateſt length from 
miles, and eſt breadth from S. to N. 148. Anci- 
ently it arger : for the county of Rouſſillon and 


Conflans, a good part of Cerdagne, and a long time be- 


fore that Foix, likewiſe came into the poſſeſſion of 
France. 'This fine province of Catalonia is watered by 
ſeveral rivers, which partly mingle with one another, 
and partly | 
| ſort is the Segre, in Latin Sicoris, which is the largeft 
among all the Catalonian rivers. It riſes in Cerdagne ; 
near Camaraſa it receives the Noguera Pallareſa ; and 
not far from Lerida, the Noguera, Ribagorzana (No- 
charia Ripacurtiana) and the Cervera: it afterwards 
- unites with the Cinca: and laſtly, near the Mequinen- 
cia, it empties itſelf into the Ebro. The little river Corp 
runs into the Cervera juſt mentioned, and the Noya into 
the Llobregat near Martorel, Of the ſecond ſort of ri- 


to E. extends to 112 Engliſh | 
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run immediately into the ſea; Of the firſt | 


ted 
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vers, beſides the large one, namely the Ebro, wich 
runs only a little way through Catalonia, is the Fran- 
coli, which falls into the ſea, now Tarragona; the Lo. 
bregat, anciently Rubricatus, that riſes in Mount Pen 
dis, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea below. Batcelon: . 
the Beſos (Betulus) which falls alſo into the fea, ng, 
far from Barcelona; the Ter (Thicis, Thiceris) which 
has its ſource between Canigo and Col de Nuria, and 
mingles its waters with the ſea below Torroello; the 
river Fluvia (Fluvianus, Chavianus) which falls into the 
ſea near Empurias; and another Llobregat, the mouth 
of which is near Roſes. 

Catalonia is a very good and fertile country, though 
it produces no ſugar-canes, as the other provinces in 
Spain do. It enjoys a clear and healthy air; and in the nor- 
thern part, confining on the Pyrencan mountains, ſome 

_ froſt and ſnow in winter: on the contrary, in its ſou- 
thern parts, and eſpecially on the coaſt, the weather is 
moderate at that ſeaſon. It isalmoſt entiiely mountainous, 
ſome few parts excepted, which conſiſt of five plains : 
yet the mountains are not unfruitful, but covered with 
foreſts and plantations of fruit-trees. The country yields 
wine, grain, pulſe, all forts of fruit and ail, in great 

lenty. Here grow great quantities of flax and hemp. 
he fleſh of this country, and. in general all proviſions, 
are excellent: here alſo is marble, cryſtal, alabaſter, 
jaſper, amethyſt, &c. likewiſe gold, flver, tin, lead, 
iron, alum, vitriol, ſalt, and but very little copper. On 
- the eaſtern coaſt they fiſh good coral. This province is 
one of the beſt inhabited in all Spain. It contains one 
archbiſhopric, two duchies, five marquiſates, ſeventeen 
counties, fourteen vice-counties, and a great number of 
baronies. Catalonia having, in 1705, ſtrenuouſly eſpou- 
ſed the party of Charles. Archduke of Auſtria, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles VI. but, in 1714, Barcelona be- 
ing obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, the whole country 
came under the dominion of K. Philip V. and thereby 
loſt all their noble privileges, which they had' before re- 
folved to maintain, or die 1n. the defence of them. Some 
geographers divide the country into Old and New Caſ- 
tile; to the former they reckon the ſtrip of land lying 
from the Pyrenean mountains along the river Llobregat, 
as far as the Mediterranean on the E. and. in the latter 
they comprehend that tract to the W. extending from 
Llobregat to the confines of Valencia and Aragon. The 
. Spaniſh geographers uſually divide it into fifteen vigueries 
ar juriſdictions, of which fix lie along the coaſt ; and 
theſe are Tortoſa, Moublane, Tarragona, Villa Franca 
de Panades, Barcelona, and Gerona; in which laſt that 
of Ampurdan is included: two along the Pyrenean 
mountains, namely Campredou and. Puicerda, with the 
county of Cerdagne: two on the W. along the frontiers 
of Aragon ; and theſe are Belaguer and Feria, in the 
middle of the province: the other five, namely, Agta- 
mont, Tarrega, Cervera, Manieza, and Vique, 

CATANEA, annciently Catana, a city of Val di Demo- 
na, in the iſland of Sicily, and lower diviſion of Italy. It 
is ſituated near the foot of Mount Etna on the fea : by 
the firey eruptions of which mountain, and by earth- 
2 it has been frequently damaged; and the worſt 

iſaſter of this kind which befel it was in the year 1693, 
when the cathedral, with great part of the city, was 
ſwallowed up, and 18,000 people are ſaid to have pe- 
riſhed in the ruins : but it has not been fo utterly de- 
ſtroyed as not to recover itſelf again. It is the ſee of a 

_ Biſhop, and has a port-town. In ancient times it was 
one of the richeſt and moſt powerful cities in all Sicily. 
Lat. 38 deg. 5 min. N. long. x5 deg. 2 min, E. 

CATANZARA, the capital of the Further Calabria, in 

the kingdom of Naples, and lower diviſion of Italy. It 
is a ſmall place, but the ſee of a Biſhop, and feat ot 
A E Lat. 39 deg, 2 min, N. long. 18 deg. 20 
min. E. al. 

CATARACTONIDM, an ancient city of the Ro- 
mans in Yorkſhire. It moſt probably ſtood at the con- 

fluence of the Tees and Greta, at a place called Mer- 
ton, where indeed ruins are ſtill viſible, and alſo about 
Greta bridge juſt by. | 

CATARO, according to ſome the ancient Aſeivium, 
a town of Venetian Dalmatia, in Hungarian Illyrium. 
It is well defended with ſtrong walls; which allo in- 


cloſe 
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| Cloſe a caſtle on a high hill. By reaſon of the many 
ſhady mountains ſurrounding it, the place is naturally 
fortified ; but at the ſame time very dark. It is the ſee 
of a Biſhop, and ſubject to the Venetians, twenty-five 
miles S. E. of Raguſa. Lat. 42 deg. 28 min. N. long. 
19 deg 26 min. E. 

CATECK, a walled city of Orixa, one of the ſouthern 
provinces of Indoſtan and Mogul empire, in Aſia. It 

ſtands on an iſland, in a river of the fame name. It is 
a league in length, and a mile broad, with a garriſon 

of 500 horſe, and the ſame number of foot. The 
Engliſh Eaſt India company had once a fine factory 
here: their fabrics are cotton-cloths. The place is not 
a quarter inhabited, and lies about twenty-five leagues 
from the ſea. 

CATEGAT, the paſſage from the German ocean into 
the ſund or entrance into the Baltic. It lies between 
the N. part of Jutland, the iſlands of Funen and See- 
land, and the coaſt of Sweden and Norway. See 
BALTIC. 

CATELET, a town of Vermandois, in the Upper Stadt- 
holderſhip and government of Picardy and Artois, in 
France. In 1674 it was diſmantled ; and lies in a ſmall 

territory which contains the bourg of Beaurevoir, near 
which riſes the river Scheld. It has belonged to the 
archbiſhopric of Cambray above theſe 300 years. 

CATHARINENBURG, circle of, in the province of 
Tobolſkoi, in Siberia, and Aſiatic part of Ruſſia. It 

is ſo called from the Empreſs Catharine, wife of Peter 

the Great, and is rich in mines, which are worked. 
Of the ſame name is a regular town, built after the 
German faſhion, on the river Iſet, which runs through 
the middle of it. By reaſon of the vicinity of the 


- Baſchkirs it is provided with fortificationz, and two | 


companies of ſoldiers, together with a company of ar- 
tillery, as a garriſon. | 
In the town are upwards of 450 dwelling-houfes built 
at the Emperor's charges. The public ſtructures are a 
wooden church, a ſtone chancery-houſe, a warehouſe 
with ſhops, an arſenal and cuſtom-houſe, where the 
- goods of merchants which go through this place to the 
annual fair at Irbitz are 
the center of all the Siberian mine-works. And on 
the Iſet is made a dam ninety-eight fathoms long, three 
- high, and twenty broad, fo ſtrong againſt inundations 
as to ſupply the many hammer or flatting mills with a 
ſufficient quantity of water. Theſe works are in a 
\ flouriſhing condition. | 
CATHARINENTHAL, a fine imperial palace, with 
- gardens, in the general government of Reval, and pro- 
vince of Livonia, now belonging to Ruſſia. 


CATHARINENHOF, an imperial country-ſeat of In- 


germanland, in European Ruſſia. It lies on the Neva- 
ſtream, and in one of the moſt delightful places in the 


wood about Peterſburg ; but expoſed to frequent inun- 
dations. 


CATHAI, the name which the Europeans gave to China, | 


upon their firſt hearing of it. See CHINA. 

CATHERLOUGH, the capital of the county bearing 
the ſame name, and province of Leinſter, in Ireland, 
It lies eighteen miles N. E. of Kilkenny, and ſends two 
members to the Iriſh parliament. Lat. 52 deg. 45 min. 
N. long. 7 deg. 5 min. W. 

CATHNESS. See CAITHNESS. 

CATOCH, Cape, the N. E. promontory of Jucatan, in 
Mexico, a province of North America. Lat. 21 deg. 
30 min. N. long. 89 deg. 5 min. W. 

CATOLICA, a village of Romagna, a province of the 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy; 
whither the orthodox Biſhops retired, when out- voted 
by the Arian Biſhops, in the council of Rimini, held 
in the year 359; in memory of which event it got its 
name. THY 
CATSAND, an iſland in the juriſdictian of Sluys, and 

province of Flanders, in the Auſtrian Netherlands; ſo 
called from the ancient Catti. It lies oppoſite to Sluys, 
from which it is ſeparated by a channel or arm of 

85 ſea, about three miles broad. Here is a ſtrong 

tort, 


This iſland is ſubject to very great ſtorms with a N. 


lowed to be depoſited, but | 
at no other time. This place may be looked upon as | 
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W. wind; and the fea would ſwallow it all up, were it 

CATSGROVE-HILL. « ltt . 

- a little rifing not a fur- 
long from Reading in — to the S. W. and 
within 100 yards of the Kennet, where is a ſtratum of 
oyſter-ſhells five or ſix inches through the hill. 
CATTHANITZ, a fort in the ſangiacate of Widin and 

Bulgaria, a province of European Furkey. It covers 
the paſs over the mountains. | 

CATTON, a market-town of Norfolk, noted for a 
brazen head being carried before the ſteward of the 
demeſne, inſtead of a mace, and for a bridge over the 
river Duze. Alſo well-known for its woolfen manu- 
factures. 

CAT WVC, a very large and fine village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leyden, in Holland, about-four miles WW 
of that city. It ſtands on the Rhine. 

About two miles beyond it lies Catwyck on the Sea, 
| the church of which is now waſhed the waves; 
| Whereas, not many years ago, it ſtood in the middle of 
the town. 
| CATZENELLEBOGEN, a county of Upper Heſſe, in 

Germany. It is divided into Upper and Lower; of 
which latter a part belongs to Heſſe-Caſſel, and the 
reſt to the branches of Darmſtadt and Rhinfeld. 

This _— the ſeat of the ancient Catti, extends 
twenty miles E. and W. and ten N. and S. betwixt 
Naſſau and the Rhine. 

Of the ſame name is its capital on the Upper Rhine, 
and ſubject to the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. It lies 
ſicteen miles N. of Mentz. Lat. 50 deg. 20 min. N. 
long. 7 deg. 40 min. E. 

CAVA, a ſmall, yet fruitful and pleaſant iſland of the 
—2 in the N. of Scotland. It lies not far from 

otta. 

CAVA, an Epiſcopal city of the hither principate, and 
kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. It is immediately 
ſubject to the Pope, and lies ſixteen miles S. of the city 

of _ Lat. 40 deg. 45 min. N. long. 15 deg. 5 
min. E. 

CAVUNA, one of the conſiderable ſtreams in Afiatic 
Ruſſia, that fall into the Ob; and near its influx that 
river takes this laſt name. 

CAVADO, one of the principal rivers of Portugal. Its 

| ſource is in the province of Traz-los-montes, and be- 
low Barcelos it falls into the ſea. 

CAVAILLON, or CAVILLON, a ſmall town in the 
juriſdiction of Ifle, and county of Venaiflin, a ſubdi- 
viſion of Avignon,; in the government of Provence, in 
France. It ſtands high in an iſland formed by the river 
Durance, an arm of which falls into the Calavon. It 
is the ſee of a Biſhop, and the ſeat of a provincial judge, 
alſo of another particular judge; and here is an abbey. 
It lies eighteen miles E. of Avignon. Lat. 43 deg. 5@ 
min. N. long. 5 deg. 4 min. E. | 

CAVALLA, a town of Macedonia, a province of Eu- 
ropean Turkey. It ſtands on the gulph of Conteſſa, 
likewiſe called the gulph of Cavalla, The ruins of 
walls are ſtill to be ſeen, that reached to the very top 
of the mountains. Its caſtle is ſtill entire; and here 
are alſo the remains of an aqueduct, with a double row 
of arches over one another. This town has ſome trade, 
and lies between Conteſſa and Philippi. 

CAVAN, the principal place of a com of the ſame 
name, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. It lies ſixty 
miles N. W. of Dublin, and ſends tw members to 
parliament, Lat. 54 deg. 2 min. N. long 7 deg. 35 
min. W. | | 

CAUCASUS, the higheſt, largeſt, and moſt remarkable 

art of a vaſt chain of mountains, the others being 
* and Taurus, running from Aſia Minor, through 
the N. part of Perſia, as, far as the Indies. It lies 
neareſt to Europe, between the Euxine and Caſpian 
ſea. N 


« 


It is bounded on the N. by Ruſſian Fartary, and on 
the S. by Georgia. Its numberleſs ſummits are perpetu- 
ally covered with ſnow. It is full of rocks and dread- 
ful precipices, and conſequently of very difficult paſ- 
ſage, which is computed'to be about 118 or 120 miles. 
In the way are ſeveral villages, with plenty of provi- 
ſions ; for the foil is very prolific, even to the top; 


yielding 


CA 


yielding corn, wine, fruit, honey, cattle, &c. in abun- 

dance. The ridge is almoſt covered with fir-trees. 

The inhabitants are all Chriſtians, but miſerably igno- 

rant and naſty, being ſubject to the Turks. Ihe two 

pores of this celebrated ridge were anciently called 
ortæ. | 


The eaſtern parts of Caucaſus terminate in two of 
theſe, which ſerved as a paſſage for the Huns to enter 
into the territories of the Perſians and Romans; one 
of them called Caucaſian, now Tzur; and the other 

_ Caſpian, which ſtill retains its ancient name. 
CAUCHAN, cloſe by the Nieſter, is the principal ſeat 
of the Akerman Tartars, in European Turkey. 
CAUDE, one of the rivers near CarLisLE, which 
ſee. ; | 
CAUDEBEC, in Latin Calidum Beccum, i. e. a warm 
brook or rivulet: a ſmall but populous town of Ceaux 
and Upper Normandy, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. It lies on the N. fide of the Seine, 
into which a brook falls here, which runs through the 
town, and gives it its name. Its manufacture of hats 
was formerly more conſiderable and beneficial than it 
is at preſent, They drive a good trade by ſea, The 
Engliſh took this place in 1419, and the reformed in 
1562; but the King's troops retook it from the latter 
in 1592. It lies fixteen miles W. of Rouen. Lat. 49 
deg. 32 min. N. long. 45 min. E. 
CA N, or CODAN, a town in the circle of Prague, 
and kingdom of Bohemia, in Germany. It ftands on 
the river Eger, ten miles N. W. of Ziateck. It is a 
place noted for excellent beer. : | 
CAUDIES, a town in the dioceſe of Alet, and Lower 


Languedoc, in the government of the latter name, in 


France. It lies at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains. 
CAVE's Iſland, ſo the Dutch draughts call it; it lies in 
the ſouthern countries of America. Lat 3 deg. 25 min. 
S. and meridian diſtance from Cape Mabo 1316 miles, 
It is four or five leagues in circuit, very woody, and full 
of plantations on the ſide of the hills; and in the bogs 
are abundance of cocoa- nut trees. On its 8. 
three or four ſmall woody iſlands; and on the N. is 
another. = 73 | - | 
CAVERAC, though a ſmall place in the dioceſe of Nimes, 
and Lower Languedoc, in the pom of the latter 
name in France; yet here is a beautiful caſtle or palace. 
CAVILHANO, a large and populous town of Portugueſe 
Eſtremadura. It lies near the river Zezere, containing 
12,000 inhabitants, about twenty miles 8. W. of Guar- 
da, and 110 N. E. of Liſbon. 
CAWLEYWOOD, a fine covert on the top of a hill in 


Bucks, — to the Duke of Bridgwater. It is one 
of the greateſt land-marks in the S. of England, over- 
looking eleven counties. 


CAWO OD, a market-town of Yorkſhire, about nine 
miles S. of York city. It has an annual fair on May 
12, for cattle and wooden-ware. ; 

CAXAMARCA, a juriſdiction in the dioceſe of Truxillo, 
in Peru, S. America. It lies E. of Truxillo city, extend- 
ing along a vaſt interval between the Cordilleras of the 
Andes. It enjoys exuberance of all ſorts of corn, fruits, 
and eſculent vegetables; with cattle, ſheep, and eſpeci- 
ally hogs, the farmers driving a conſiderable trade in 
theſe laſt-mentioned creatures at Lima, Truxillo, &c. 
The Indians weave cotton for ſails, bed-curtains, quilts, 
&c. Of the ſame name is its capital, where Pizarro the 
Spaniſh general took Atabalipa, the.inca of Peru, priſo- 
ner ; , in 1533, murdered him in cold blood. It lies 
250 E. of the Pacific ocean, and 300 N. E. of Lima. 
Lat. 7 deg. 30 min. S. _ 75 deg. 36 min. W. 

CAXT ON: a poſt-town of Cambridgeſhire, between Roy- 

ſton and Huntingdon, and on the great N. road; it is 

remarkable for being the birth-place of Caxton, who 


was the firſt printer in 2 It lies eight miles W. 


of Cambridge, and of London. Here two an- 
nual fairs are held, May 5, and October 12, for ped- 


CAYA, a frontier river between Spain and Portugal. It 
riſes near Portalegre, in the latter kingdom, and running 
S. E. divides both: about a mile from Badajoz, in Spa- 
niſh Eftremadura, it falls into the Guadiana. 


CATAMBURO, one of the largeſt mountains of the Cor- | 


E. part are 
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dilleras in the province of Quito, S. America; its ſum- 
mits are covered with ſnow and ice. Its vicinity renders 
the whole plain of Cayambe cold; which is increaſed by 
the violence and continuance of the winds. 

CAYENNE, a town near the coaſt of America, upon a 
ſmall iſland of the ſame name, and the capital of the 
French ſettlements there : they call it Equinoctial France, 
from its ſituation under or near the equinoctial line, It 
produces tobacco, ſugar, and Indian corn. In this iſland 
the French academicians meaſured a degree at the equi- 
noctial. It lies near the Dutch ſettlement of Surinam 
to the N. and on the river of Amazons to the S. Lat, 
5 deg. N. long. 53 deg. 10 min. W. 

CAYLOMA, a juriſdiction in the dioceſe of Arequipa, in 
S. America. It begins about thirty leagues E. of Arcqui- 
pa City, and is famous for a mountain of the ſame name, 
and the filver mines it contains, which yield conſider- 
ably: but the cold here is ſo intenſe, that the inhabitants 
are obliged to have recourſe to the neighbouring provin- 
ces for the fruits of the earth. In ſome parts of this pro- 
vince are wild afles. | 

CAYOR, or CAJOR, a kingdom of Guiney, and Ne- 
groland,. in Africa. It begins about two leagues above 
the iſland of St. Lewis, S. of the river Senegal, and ex- 
tends about thirty leagues ſouthward along the coait, 
a little beyond Cape V erde. 

CAYOR, a village near the lake of that name, in the 
kingdom of the Pholeys in Negroland, in Africa. Here 
the French traded ſometimes, before they were routed 
from their ſettlements here very lately by the Engliſh ; 
not only with the Negroes, but alſo with the Moors, tor 
millet, elephants teeth, hides, oftrich-feathers, and am- 
bergreaſe. | 

CAY TONE, or CAYTONGUE, one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable inland towns in the iſland of Bornea, in Aſia. 
It lies 100 miles up the river Banjar. Here Sultan, who 
is the moſt potent Prince of the iiland, has a palace. 

CAZALLA, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain, belonging to 
the Duke of Oſſuna. In its neighbourhood excellent 
wine is produced. * 

CEA, a town of Guarda, and province of Beira, in Por- 
tugal ; it contains 1000 inhabitants in one pariſh. Io 
its diſtrict belong ten pariſhes more. 

CEAUX, or CAUX, a country of Upper Normandy, in 
the government of the latter name, in France ; fo called 
from its ancient inhabitants the Caletes : the inhabitants 
are now called Cauchois. That part of it which forms 

the government of Havre de Grace is not included here. 
It lies between the Seine, the ocean, Picardy, the coun- 
try of Bray, and the Vexin Nermand. A point of it 
advances into the ſea, and is called the Cape of Caux. 
It is a high and level country, but little good water; and 

yet, ſays Buſching, it is the more fertile in all forts of 
grain. The whole country abounds in apple and pear 
trees, of which cyder and perry are made, the country 
being too cold ſor vineyards. Tais country belongs to 
the bailiwic of Ceaux. 

CEBRET, Mount, in the neighbourhood of the county 
of Lemos, and province of Galicia, in Spain. Here 1s 
a ſurprizing well called Lonzana, the water of which 

is ſometimes very cold, and ſometimes very warm; 
and it is ſaid to be regulated according to tne ebbing 
and flowing of the ſea. 

CEBU, one of the Philippine iſlands in the Indian occan, 
in Afia, It is fituated between thoſe of Layte and 
' Negro. | | 

CELALU, anciently Cephalcedis, a ſmall city of Sicily, in 
Lower Italy, with a. harbour, and the fee of a Biſhop. 
Lat. 38 deg. 5 min. N. long. 15 deg. 4 min. E. 

CELANO, a town in the Further Abruzzo, a province of 
Naples, in Lower Italy. It gives title of Count to the 
Savelli family ; and- lies not a great way from the Lago 
di Celano, that takes its name from it; but was antiently 
called Lacus Fucinus. | 

CELANOVA, a town ef Galicia in Spain. It lies on the 
river Lima: and in its neighbourhood are produced 

great quantities of cheſnuts. | 

CELEBES, or MACASSER, one of the Aſian iſlands in 
the Indian ocean. It lies between lat. 2 deg. N. and 
6 deg. S. and between long. 116 and 124 deg. E. being 
500 miles in length, and, for the moſt part, 200 in 


breadti ; 
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breadth ; though others make its dimenſions both ways 
a great deal leis. This iſland, lying near the Equator, 
is tubject to periodical rains; ſo that its air is both hot 


and moiſt, The Philippine Iſles bound it on the N. the | 


Molucca and Banda Iſlands on the E. and Bornea on the 
W. The natives are well known for their {kill in dele- 
terious drugs and herbs, which, together with opium, 
abound in this iſland. They poiſon their darts; ſo that 
the leaſt wound from them is mortal. The Dutch join- 
ing with the natives againſt the Portugueſe, expelled 
theſe, and afterwards uſurped the dominion of the iſland, 
in which they have built ſuch ſtrong forts, and ſupplied 
them with ſuch numerous garriſons, that they treat both 
prince and people like ſlaves. The natives being hardy 
and yaliant, have been hired by the other Indian naticns ' 
and Europeans, who have ſettlements in that part of the 
world; to ſerve among their troops. The principal rea- 
ſun for reducing this illand was the nearneſs of its ſite to 
tte Spice Iſlands of Molucca and Banda ; the fole poſ- 
ſeſlon of which the Dutch could never otherwiſe have 
ſecured, and which they robbed the Engliſh of in the 
midſt of a profound peace. - 
CELL, ſome call it ZELL, a town of Triers, in the circle 
of the; Lower Rhine, in Germany, on the E. ſhore of 
the Moſelle. It is a populous and, open place, ſituated 
among vineyards, and ſubject to the Ele&or of Triers, 
twenty miles S. W. of Coblentz. Lat. 50 deg. 10 min. 
N. long. 6 deg. 45 min. KE, ö | 
CELLES EN BERRIE, a town of 'the lower diviſion of 
the latter name, in France, on the river Cher, over 
Which is a bridge. It has a conſiderable abbey, a con- 
vent and hoſpital. N 455 0 Yau 
CELORICO, a town in the diſtrict of Guarda, and pro- 
vince of Beira, in Portugal. It contains 1100 inhabi- 
tants-in three pariſhes, and in its uriſdiftion are nine- 
teen more. 
CELTES, or CELT A, a ; 
ateſt part of Gaul, hence called alſo Galli, and ſent 


cveral conſiderable colonies, into Italy, and other neigh- | , 
_ bowing parts. They poſſeſſed | a country, compraling | 
nf fal the — 


not only ö ent France, but part of Italy like- 
wiſe, as far as the river Rubicon, which falls into the 
Acdriatic ſea, between Ravenna and Rimini; and all that 
part of Germany and Belgium, which lies within the 
river Rhine. 3 


ENEDA, a ſmall: Epiſcopal city of the marquiſate of 


Trevigiano, one of the Venetian praovinces, in Upper 
Italy. It lies twelve miles 8. of Belluno. Lat. 46 deg. 
5 min. N. long. 12 deg. 40 min. A LP 
CENTAPOUR, a town of Cuncan, and Mogul em- 


- 


pire, in Ala. It has the beſt; bay for ſhipping: upon 


— four leagues N. of Rajapour, and twenty from 


CENTO, a town of the Ferrareſe, and Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
in the middle diviſion of Italy. It was formerly well 
fortified : and is remarkable for nothing now but a fine 

collection of paintings, by Franciſco Barbiere, a native 
of this place. It ſtands about eighteen miles from the 
—_—_ Ferrara, and has a communication with it by a 
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CENU, a town of Terra Firma, in South America. It | 


lies eighty miles 8. of Carthagena. Lat. g:deg/N, long. 


76 deg. 10 min. W. ad 80 ae 05 
CYPHALONIA. in the moſt ancient times called Samus 
and Epirus Melcena, i. e. Black Epite, an iſland in that 
part of the Mediterranean called the Ionian ſea, in Eu- 
ropean Turkey: it is ſubject to Venice. It had formerly 
four cities; the capital of which was Same, or Samos, 
which is ſaid to have ſtood in that place the Italians call 
Porto Guiſcardo. This fruitful iſland produces reſin, 
Which is denominated Corinthian, an oily red wine, muſ- 


cadels, citrons, ranged. pomegranates, all of uncom- | 
ſo 


mon magnitude and alſo grain. Moſt of the trees here are 
faid to yield ripe fruit twice in a year; namely, in April 
and November, though in the latter month they are 
ſomething ſmaller. In 

among which Argoſtoli is the beſt hatbour. In 12 14. 
(others ſay in 1224) it came into che hands of the Vene- 
trans; the Turks took it from them in 1479, but they 
recovered it again in 1499. 


. 


* 


1 2 ſame name is a town in this iſland, near _y 
3 99h 


le. who inhabited the | 


this iſland are ſeveral roads, 


CB R . 
coaſt of Janna or Epirus; it is the ſee of a Biſhop. Lat. 
8 1188 3 min. N. long. 21 deg. 5 min. E. 


CEPHISSUS, a conſiderable river of Livadia, one of the 
provinces of European Turkey; it empties itſelf into 
the Copay-lake, which it properly forms: 

CERAM, one of the Indian iſlands in the ocean; of the 
former name, in Aſia. On the N. it has Molucca and 
Gilolo : on the 8. Amboyna and the Banda Iſles, being 
about 150 miles in length, and ſixty in breadth. - Ir lies 
between lat. 3 deg, S. and long. 12b and 129 deg, E: 
Here the Dutch have à fort for curbing the natives; 
which, at the ſame time, contributes to their defending 

the 1 7 8 87 of the Spice Iſlands. 

CERDAGNE, La, a ſmall territory, of which one part 
belongs to Spain, giving title of Count, and the other 
to France. The latter is in the government of Rouſſil- 
lon, and was ceded to the kingdom of France by treaty 
in 166b. It is about a league and a half in breadth. 

CERE, Sr. a town of Upper Quercy and Guienne Pro- 
per, in the government. of the formet name; and Gaſ- 
cony, in France. It belongs to Viſcount Turenne, and 
lies thirty-two miles N. E. of Cahors. Lat. 44 deg. 45 
min. N. long. 1 deg. 33 min. E. 

CEREMISSI, a territory of Little Novogrod, in Ruſſia; 
a the Wolga. 3 1 

CERET, a town of Perpignan, a county of Rouſſillon, 

in the government of the latter name, belonging to 

France. It lies at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, 

near the river Tec; the ſuburb, of which is larger than 

the place itſelf, It has two convents. 

CERIGO, anciently Cythera, an iſland in the Candian 

ſea, and European Turkey. It lies between Candia 

and the Morea, about fifty miles N. of the former, and 
ncar the E, part of the latter. It is a mountainous 
rocky country, which yields but very little corn, wine, 
or. oil, and has not a great number 4, Fae, The 
principal town lies in the S. fide of the iſland, and on 
a dreadful. precipice ſtands a caſtle; but the harbour 


ently. dedicated to Venus in a more peguliar manner, 
whoſe. native country it was; as alſo of Helen, the oc- 
caſion of the fiege and deſtruction of Troy. Lat. 36 
| SiS Jonge 34 deg, 40 min. KE. 
CERNACHE, a town in the diſtrict of Coimbra, and 
province of Beira, in Portugal, and has hut one pariſh; 
containing 1000 ſouls. * 9 | 
.CEROLICO DE BASTO,, a town and diſtrict of Gui- 
marens, * ere Entre Douro è Minho, in Por- 
tugal. It. includes thirty- eight pariſhes, oo 
CTO, « well inhabited Ales 
of the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy; here they 
manufacture good cloth. (toy; 
. CERTOSA, a. celebrated Carthuſian conyent of the di- 
ſtrict of Paveſe, a ſubdiviſian of the duchy of Milan, 
in Upper Italy. It lies about a good hour's walk, or 
at the diſtance of four miles from Payia, and was 
founded 1 Viſcount John Galeazzo, firſt Duke of 
Milan. The buildings which belong to it are beautiful 
and magnificent, eſpecially the church; the ſplendor of 
which, both on the outſide and inſide, is conſiderable. 
In the large park round this Chartreuſe, Francis I. 
King of France. was taken priſpner by the Impetialiſts 
in the year 1525, as he beſieged. the town. Within 
its circuit, the park being, ſurrounded. with a. ſquare 
wall, but ruinous in many parts, for the ſpace of 
twenty miles, lie ſeveral boroughs and villages up and 
own. 
CERVERA, a ſmall but ftrong town of Catalonia, i 
Spain. It ſtands high, on a river of the 1 pLeE 
and has a palace or caſtle belonging to it. 
cERVETERI, anciently CERE, one of the twelve old 
Hetruſcan cities, but now a ſmall place in St. Peter's 
Patrimony, a province of the Eccleſiaſtical ftate, in 
the middle diviſion of Italy. 
CERVIA, a ſmall and hewly-erected city of Romagna, 
8 e of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle di- 
viſion of Italy, cloſe upon the ſea, with fine broad 
ſttreets, the houſes in which are moſtly built under one 
roof. It was formerly about a quarter of a mile further 
from, the ſea, till in 1703 it was removed by reaſon of 
its unhealthy air te its preſent ſite. It is the ſee of 
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under it is expoſed to S. winds. T Iſland was anci- 


|-inhabited place of Lavoro, a province 


—— ene ere ones — — 


— —— 
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C E U 


7 a Biſhop, ſuffragan to the Metropolitan of Ravenna. 
Towards the land, near the city, is a low piece of ground 


and therewith ſupplies the provinces of Urbino, 
Ancona, Bologna, and Romagna. It lies ten miles S. 


. 


upwards of half an hour's journey long, and in ſome parts | 


the ſame in breadth; into which, in the middle of the 
ſummer, the ſea-water is conveyed, by means of a fine 
broad canal; and from it the heat of the ſun, by evapo- 
tation, prepares ſalt ; which the Papal chamber gathers, 

— 


of Ravenna. 


t. 44 deg. 30 min. N. long. 13 deg. 5 
min. E. 


CESAREA, or Maſa Kaiſarea, now Caiſar, once the ca- 


ital of Cappadocia, in Aſia Minor, or Aſiatic N. 
t anciently ſtood on Mount Argæus, and near the N. 
danks of the Milas. It was once a conſiderable and 


very large city, and the ſee of the great St. Baſil. It 
now ſtands 85 delightful plain, about half an hour's 


journey from the above-mentioned river, and is walled; 
with a caſtle in the middle of the place. Its bazars 
are well ſtocked, and the inhabitants drive a conſide- 
rable trade in cotton. It is well ſupplied with water; 


and in its neighbourhood: are ſeveral towers of various 


forms, ſuppoſed to have been Perſian tombs, with Per- 


ic inſcriptions upon them. 


The above-mentioned Mount Argzus is fo high, as 
to have its top always covered with ſnow, at the foot | 
of which are the ruins of the old city, and ſeveral ca-“ 


This was the birth-place of the celebrated Greek 
| hiſtorian Pauſanias. It lies about ſeventy miles W. of 


Sivas, and ninety E. from Cogni or Iconium. Lat. 38 


«dep. 36 min. N. long. 35 deg. 39 min. E. 
reins: city of Romagna and Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in 


the middle diviſion of Italy. It lies near the river Sa- 


vio, at the foot of a mountain, where are the ruins off 


a citadel. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, ſu to the 


-- Metropolitan' of Ravenna, and fifteen miles 8. of this 


* 


8 * 


city. It has churches, convents, and well- built 


-/ Houſes.” * Near it, on a mountain, ſtands a Benedictine 


convent, with the church of Santa Maria del Monte 


di Ceſena. Lat. 44 deg. 20 min. N. long. 12 deg. 20 


. 

— 
- 
* 


2 1 two beautiful marble pill 
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CESTRICA CHERSONESUS: See CES TIR or CHER- 

* © SONESUS. neee enen 


1644 | 
CESENATICO, a place of Romagna, and the Eccleſi- 


_ aftical ftate, in the middle divifion of Italy. Tt lies on- 
"the ſea, and is moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen; it bas a | 


fine harbour and commodious canal. On its bridge 
arb, of ale Corinthian 


CET TE, SET TR, or S. Lon, a harbour in the dio- 


1 


-- of Lewis XIV. yet 
* 
-- cuEpoc; which ſee. 


ere a fortified town, of the marke of the fame 
tH- a 


* 
3 3 


e, and Lower Languedoc, belonging to the 


ceſe of Agd 


4 government of the latter name, 1 it lies near 


© the promontory of St. Louis, and built at the charges 


water. Here begins the famous royal canal of LAx- 
/ » 44. \T I 11 
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name, in the county of iviſion of Pied- 


mont, in Upper Italy, with a caſtle on the river Tanaro, 
near the Gen 


oeſe confines, and forty miles S. E. of 


Tun. Lat. 44 deg. 25 min. N. long. 8 deg. 6 


-CEVENNES,” of SEVENNES, in Latin Cihenne, the | 
© higheſt and ſteepeſt mountains of all Languedoc, in | 


bf the reformed in that kingdom: whither they have 
N | frequently retired and defended themſelves from the 


_- oppoſite to the Engliſh fortreſs of that name, in Spain. | 
It is in the poſteflion of the Spaniſh crown, and has | 


France ; but very populous, as being the principal ſeat 


tyrannical oppreſſion of the French Kings, and where, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, the Engliſh fleet attempted, 
to ſupport them from the Mediterranean; but all to no 
to them. 


on the S. ſide of the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and almoſt 


acceſſible only by galleys and ſmall 
veſſels, which ie ſafe” here. As the ſea, when tem- 
peſtuouſly agitated, throws a deal of ſand into it, the 
province is at the expence of cleaning it; ſo that it 
'” hath a depth of between ſeventeen and eighteen feet 


pu : for the French troops had occupied al the | 
paſſes leadi dee 1 e 
CEUTA, a city and ſtrong fortreſs of Fer, in Africa, 
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been frequently attacked by the Moors, but to little 
purpoſe, and with conſiderable loſs on their ſide. It 
lies 150 miles N. of Fez. See ALGEZIRAs.. Lat, 35 
— 50 min. N. long. 6 deg. 30 min. W. 
EYLON, one of the Iſlands in the Indian ocean, Aſa 
not far from the S. E. coaſt of the continent of the 
Hither India, lying between lat. 6 and 10 deg. N. 
and between long. 78 and 82 deg. E. being 250 miles 
in length, and 200 in breadth. The Dutch poſſeſs 
its coaſts, having ſhut up the King of the iſland in his 
capital, fituated about the center thereof, while the 
in the mean time monopolize all the cinnamon which 
this iſland alone produces: ſuffering no other nation 
to trade with the natives, or have any of that ſpice, 
but what is purchaſed from themſelves. They pre- 
tended to aſſiſt the K ing of Ceylon againſt the Portu- 
ou who had ſeveral towns and forts on the coaſt: 

ut after driving theſe out, they took off the 

and uſurped the dominion of the | iſland to them- 
_— and thus continue ſtill in full poſſeſſion of its 
trade. | R 
| CEZANE, or SEZ ANNE, both a valley and bourg, which 
ſormerly were reckoned part of Dauphiny, in F rance ; 
and is accordingly found fo in particular maps: but 
ſince the peace of Utrecht, being one of the places 
ceded to the King of Sardinia, it is now reckoned to 
be in Piedmont, in Upper Italy, on the confines of 
which principality it lies. It anciently gave title of 

uis. — 
CHACHAPOYAS, a juriſdiction of Truxillo, which is 
one of the dioceſes in the audience of Lima, in South 
America. It lies E. of Truxillo. It is hot, being 
without the cordillera, and to the eaſtward it lies low. 
It is a province of great extent, and but very thinly in- 
habited. The e here are ſuch as are natural 
to the like climates. en 
The Indians make cottons; particularly tapeſtry, 

Which for the livelineſs of its colours, and delicacy of 
the work, is very elegant. Theſe, with the fail-cloth 
Which they make here alſo, are very profitable, and 
3 1187 valued in the other provinces. 
CHABLAIS, Duchy of, one of the provinces of Savoy, 
in Upper Italy. tt lies along the-lake of Geneva, and 
produces great quantities of wine, for which there was 
formerly a conſiderable demand in Switzerland: but as 
it roſe to an exorbitant ptice, the Swiſs bethought them 
do plant vines on their own fide of the country; fince 
that time the conſiderable revenues which Savoy drew 
from its wine have failed ſor the moſt part. 
Chablais is well-cultivated, and in it is a beautiful 
intermixture of fields, vineyards, meadows, groves, 
and woods. ür Reuge ug 
CHABLI, or CHABLIS, a town of Senonois, a ſubdi - 
- viſion of Champagne, in the government of the latter 
name, and of Brie, in France. It lies on the Arman- 
ſon, near the Burgundian confines ; and is famous for 
its excellent wine, and alſo for a bloady battle fought 
in its neighbourhood, between the ſons of Lewis De- 
bonair, 1 — and King of France. It is com- 
monly called the battle of Fontenay, a village about a 
league N. of Chablais. 
 CHAG 
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FORD, one of the the ſtannery-towns of Devon- 
- ſhire 3 but is not ſo flouriſhing now as it formerly has 
beeg; +2 23547 29-5516 | [2274 
CHAGRE, a rapid river of the iſthmus of Darien, and 
Terra firma, in South America; it was formerly cal- 
called Lagartos, from the number of alligators in it. 
The ſource of it is in the mountains near Cruces. Its 
mouth is in the N. ſea. Lat. g deg. 18 min. 40 ſec. N. 
and long. 295 deg. 6 min. from Teneriff 
Its entrance is defended by a fort of the ſame name, 
ec on a rock, and on the E. fide near the 
e. | 
About eight miles from the fort is a town alſo of 
the lame lation, built chiefly of reeds, and inha- 
bited by Negroes, Mulattoes, and Meſtizo's, a braue 
active people. The town and” caſtle of Chagre have 
been often taken; particularly about 1670, by the 
Pirate Morgan, and that by the following odd accident, 


as Ulloa tells us: An arrow having been ſhot from 


the fort into the eye of one of his companions, _ Len 


2 1 4 


lantly pulled it out, and, after wrapping one end of it 
with cotton or tow, ſhot it out of his loaded piece, 


which, happening to alight on the ſtraw roof of the fort, | 


ſet it on fire. Alſo in 1740, by Admiral Vernon, 
where he found a large quantity of rich merchandiſe, 
moſt of the goods received by the galleons, except the 
plate, being ſent down hither from Panama, in order to 
be ſhipped at Porto Bello for Europe. It lies a little 
S. W. of the laſt-mentioned place, and 350 W. of Car- 
thagena. Lat. 9 deg. 50 min. N. long. 82 deg. 20 
min. W. from London. | 
CHAIN, as the Tour calls it, is, ſays the author, the 
name uſually given to the great road croſs that part of 
Scotland leading from Inverneſs to Fort-Auguſtus, and 
ſo on to Fort-William or Innerlochy, in Lochaber. 


This is ſ.me-part of Wade's roads; in it was a rock, | 


which, before the mending the high-ways in that king- 
dom, at the public expence, was almoſt impracticable; 
and called Corteyarrack, i. e. a ſteep and ſharp reck, 
now made quite eaſy for travellers. | (wag 

CHALAMONT, one of the twelve caſtlewards of the 
ſovereign principality of Dombes, lying within the 
circuit of Burgundy, though not belonging 

vernment. | 

In it is a ſmall town of the ſame name, on a moun- 
tain, between two lakes, which had anciently a ſtrong 
caſtle. . ; 


CHALCEDON, reproachfully Urbs Czcorum, ſo called | 


by the Delphic oracle, as the Megareans who built it 
here . neglected the more commodious ſite on the other 
ſide. the Boſphorus. It lies on the iſthmus of a penin- 
ſila, oppoſite to Conſtantiaople. It was once a famous 
and flouriſhing city of Bithynia, in Aſia Minor, or Aſi- 
atic Turkey. It had a convenient harbour on the E. 
and W. ſide of it: about two miles S. of Scutaria was 
the ſeat of the fourth general council of the church, 
and an Archiepiſcopal ſee, whoſe prelate was Metro- 
politan of all Bithynia. But it has ſince dwindled into 
__ avillage: yet it is ſtill a ſea-port; and, though no 
longer but up with chains as formerly, is not the more 
- frequented for it. $332 29655 oppt* 
The river, of the ſame name is narrow, but ve 

deep; and runs on the E. fide, carrying the ſalt water 
a mile above the town. .. An: | 


CHALCO, or CHACO, the capital of a little government 


delonging to Mexico Proper, in New Spain, in North 
America. It lies near a lake, from which iſſues a river 
that runs towards that of Mexico. It is the ſeat of an 
Alcaid, and enjoys conſiderable privileges, on account | 
of the inhabitants joining with the Spaniards againſt 
Montezuma; 


— 


to its go- 
| ſome reckon in Cham 


exico. a | 
CHALDEA, or BABYLONIA, the S. pate of the pro- 
vince now called Eyraca Arabia, or Yerack, in Aſiatic 
Turkey. It lies between the rivers. Euphrates and Ti- 
7 $11 and on | 

| erfic gulph, and S. E. of Diarbekr or the ancient Me- 


ſopotamia. 


CHALEURS, Des, a bay on the coaſt of Canada, in 


North America, moſtly frequented by fiſhermen. 
CHALE-HILLS riſing grounds amidſt low lands, Which 

lie between oolwich and Graveſend, in Kent, almoſt | 
joining to the Thames. From theſe the city of Lon- 
don, the adjacent countries, and even Holland and 
Flanders, are ſupplied with lime, or chalk to make it. 
From theſe cliffs on the river-fide, the rubbiſh of the 
chalk is bought, and fetched away in lighters and hoys 
to all the creeks in the oppoſite County 
even Suffolk and Norfolk; and ſold there to the far- | 
mers, which'they lay upon their land, and 
two ſhillings and ſix-pence to four ſhillings à Toad, ac- 
_ cording to the diſtance: and thus, by a proper admix- | 


ture and compoſition, the barren ſoil of Kent makes 


, the ſtrong Clay-lands rich and fruitful. 1 
CHALON, to be diſtinguiſhed from Chalms ; which ſee 
in Cham 


Chalonois, a ſubdiviſion of the government of Burgun- 
dy, in France. It is a city mentioned by Czar, as be- 
. Tonging to the ÆEdui, which ſtands on the Saone, with 
_ Acitadel, is the ſeat of a bailiwic, erected into a provin- 
cial court, of a collection, chancery, caſtleward, foreſt- 


about twenty miles N. E. from the city of ; 


the united ſtream N. W. of Boſſora on the 


of Eſſex, and 


1 * 
J. 
N 


„in Latin Cabillanum, the capital of Le 
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court, falt-granary, particular governor, and Epiſcopal bai- 
iwie. Its Biſhop is a ſuffragan to the metropolitan of 
Lyons; whoſe firſt prelate, Lonatian, lived in the year 
304, with a dioceſe of 186 (others ſay 20% patithes, 
a yearly revenue of 14000 livres; and he pays a tax of 
700 florins to the court of Rome. Beſides the cathedral, 
ere are ſeveral pariſh-churches, ſome abbeys, among 
Which is the famous Ciſtertian abbey of Citeaux, or Ciſ- 
teau, ſeven. priories, ſix convents, a Jeſuits college, 
and two hoſpitals. Upon an iſland in the Soarle, is the 
ſmall town of St. Laurent, which ſerves as a ſuburb to 
it. It lies thirty-two miles S. of Dijon. Lat. 46 deg. 

40 min. N. long. 5 deg. 10 min. E. 3 
CHALONOIS, ; a territory and ſubdiviſion of the 
government of Burgundy, in f rance. It had anciently 
its own Counts: it is a ſine plain, and is divided by the 


Sacne into two almoſt equal parts; of which that to the 


tight hand is called Montagne, on account of Mount 
Beaune extending itſelf to Macon, and even further ; 
the other to the fe is called La Breſſe. Chalon above- 
mentioned is its capital. Tet | | 
CHALONOIS, a ſubdiviſion of the government of Cham- 
pagne and Brie, in France. It is alittle territory, which 
agne Proper. 
CHALONS, or CHAAL Ns Sur Marne, which firſt 
name is formed out of the ancient Catalaunum.. It is a 
conſiderable city in the laſt mentioned Chalanois, in the 
| athens of Champagne and Brie, in France ; and is 
ituated on the river Marne, over which are ſeveral 
bridges. It is the capital of a generality or intendency, 
and election, the ſeat of an intendant and prevot- gene- 
ral, the marſhalſea of this province; as alſo of à provin- 
cial court and bailiwic. Its Biſhop, who is a Count and 
Peer, is under the Metropolitan of Rheims, has a dioceſe 
of 304 pariſhes, ninety-three chapels of eaſe, and nine- 
teen abbeys. His revenue amounts annually to 24,000 
livres ; and his tax to the court of, Rome is 3600 flotins. 
In this .city, beſides the cathedral of St. Stephen, with a 
very high and large tower, there are two Chapters, ele- 
ven pariſh-churches, a ſeminary, a Jeſuits co >, th ee 
abbeys, nine conyents, and two hoſpitals. Here the 
manufacture ſome ſhalloons, and other thin woolleh 
ſtuffs, and have a very good trade for oats to Paris. In 
the year 1592, the parhament of Paris was removed hi- 
ther; and, on account of the unſhaken fidelity of this 
city to King Henry V. he cauſed a medal to be ſtruck 
with this inſeription, “ Catalaunenſis fidei manumentum.” 
It lies thirty miles S. E. öf Rheims, and eighty-two E. 
of Paris. Lat. 48 deg. A N. long. 4 deg. 37 min. E. 
Te plains about Gi ons are very juſtly Judged fo be 
the Campi Catalaunici, and not any of two br three other 
aces in France, as is pretended, where the famous battle 
was fought by Me | Ec 
ric King of che Goths, and Ztius the Roman general, 
and Attila King of the Huns, whom they defeated with 
the laughter of 200,000 of his own men; as the French 
fay : however, it was a bloody battle. Near the place 
are remains of intrenchments, and. other works, which 
{till bear the name of Attila's camp, and have done fo 
time out of mind. Wann Lg ris Pty 
CHALOSSE, à territory, of Gafcony, in France. It is 
' ſituated about the river Adu. 
CHALUS, or CHASLUS, a ſmall towu of Upper Limo- 
ſin, in the government of the latter name, in France; 
in Latin Caftra Lucii, or Caſſucium, with a eaſtle, giving 
title of Count. It lies at the ſource of the 2 — 
one of the rivers that fall into the Charente. A gentle- 
man of Limoſin, having found on his eſtate the ſtatues 
of an Emperor, and his conſort, ſitting round à table with 
their children, all in ſolid gold, Richard I. King of 
England claimed the whole, as ſovereign of 5 ; 
part of which the gentleman was willing to give him: 
ut Richard, in purſuance of his pretenſions, beſieging 
the caſtle of Chalus, where the other had taken kicker 
was wounded with an arrow, of which he died, in 1199. 
Here is kept a famous annual fair for horſes, on St. 
"George's day. _ 2 2 | 48 
CHAM, or CHAMB, a town in the Palatinate of Bava- 
"ria, in Germany, on the rivers Cham and Regen, which 
joining here run into the Danube at Ratiſbon ; from 
Which town it lies twenty-five miles N. The. — 


erovee King of the Franks, Theoto- _ 


; -bf flunga *: troops took it in 1742. Its principal trade is | 


Wich travellers to Bohemia. Lat. 49 deg. 15 min. N. 
long. dien 45 min, KE. 


the ſame name is a very Ke dr Zug e _ 
Ot Zug; S 1NQAaDt- 


of the Swiſs cantons 945 the lake 
d pants live moſtly by fi ing. 


CHAM BER, in ancient records Camberiacum, or Cha- 


marium, the capital of the duchy of Savoy, in Upper 
Italy, on the river Leiſſe, and ſituated in a delightful | 


- valley. It is of a middling largeneſs, without any other 
© fortifications than bare walls. Here is the ſeat of the 
" higheſt court or parliament of Savoy, and many of the 
nobility of the country reſide here. It may be ſaid to be 
very well built, and to have many ſtately edifices, tho 
not in the modern tile, and ſeveral ſquares. It belongs 
do the dioceſe of the Biſhop of Grenoble. The college- 
Church of La St. Chapelle was founded by Duke Ama- 
dæus: the head of its chapter is intitled 

It has been often taken and retaken. In the year 1731 

it was almoſt entirely burnt, down. The — are 
moſtly ſtraight and clean, the town being waſhed by ſe- 
veral binches of the Alban, and many ſprings which 


come down from St. Martin's-hill. Chambery lies 45 


miles S. of Geneva. 


Lat. 45 deg, 40 min. N. long. 5 


by % 


de 4 min. E. ' , ; 
CHAMBORD, a royal palace of Le Blaiſois, in Lower 


Orleanois, in France. It lies in a large park, abound- 
ing with deer, and on the river Coſſon. It was built by 
"Francis I. in a very ſtately, though Gothic manner, of 
tree · ſtone; a pierced tower in the middle of the building, 

"which conſiſts of four pavilions, has a beautiful appear- 
. ance. It has a curious winding, ſtair-caſe, * yp 
perſons may go up of down at different places, and ſtill 


© keep parallel to one another all the way, as may be ſeen | 


through certain openings. King Staniſlaus reſided here 
nine years, the firſt time of his reception in France; and 
the Emous Count Maurice of Saxony lived alſo in it 
Fill be died in 1750. It lies four leagues N. E. from 
Blois. eee, e ee, TRY e 
CHAM See CHAyMoNnt,. 
CHAMPAGNE, a province and government. of France. 
It is bounded on the W. by the iſle of France; on the 
8 by Burgundy ; on the E. by Lorain; and on the N. 
| Flanders. It is, one of the moſt conſiderable in the 
_ kingdom; for its extent from 


1 


« * 


. to 8. E. or from La- 


©"'guy to Bourbonge, is  forty-Gx French leagues ; and 
a S. to N. or from Rapiers to Rocrois, about fifty- 
four, It has its name from the large plains and fields in 


the middle of it: but its extreme parts are full of woods 
8 and hills. The foil »/5 9 large quanti- 


ean of Savoy. 


©- 4-3 
there is one appointed for each department, beſides 
Other officers. This province is otherwiſe divided into 
I. Champagne Proper; and this again ſubdivided into 

the following ſmall territories ; 1. . Champa ne; 
and, 2. Upper Champagne. II. Chalonois. III. Re- 
mois. IV. Retelois. V. Argonne. VI. Pertois. VII. Val- 
lage VIII. Baſſigny. Senonois. And, X. Brie 
ampenoiſe. It is to be obſerved, that Sedan, though 2 
diſtinct government, is yet ſubject to the generalite of 

Champagne. Troyes is the capital of the whole coun- 
135 and lies in Champagne Proper. 

CHAMPIGNY, a town and barony in the government of 
Touraine, in France, It ſtands on the river Veude or 
Vetle, and contains one pariſh-church, two convents, 
and a ſmall college. 

CHAMPION, a fot iſland in the river Seine, juſt before 
the town of Mante, in the fourth ſub-government of the 
Iſle of France. 

CHAMPLAIN-LAEE, a large collection of inland wa- 

ter to the N. of New-York, and lying in lat. 44 deg. 

o min. N. in North America; where the French built 
orts, in order to drive the Britiſh inhabitants from the 

N. part of that — but they are now pretty well 

driven in their turn from thence, or very likeſy will 

ſoon be. 

CHAMPSAUR, a territory and ſubdiviſion of the Upper 
Delphinate, in the government of Dauphiny, in France. 
It lies towards the S. of Graiſivaudan, near Ambrunois 
and Gapengois. It is full of mountains. The Dau- 
phins, who were Counts of Albon and Graiſivaudan, 
poſſeſied it for ſome centuries. Humbert, the laſt Dau- 

phin of the houſe of Tour du Pin, was the firſt who, in 

1336, ſtiled himſelf Duke of Champfaur: it now be- 

longs to the houſe of Villeroy; and only contains in it 

the Four or large village of St. Bonnet. 

CHAMUSCA, a town in the audience of Alenquer, and 

Portugueſe Eſtremadura. It is ſaid to be ſmall, yet 
contains 1850 inhabitants. | e ee hp” 

CHANCEAUX, a large village on a mountain, in that 
of Burgundy, in France, called La Montagne. 

it is the ſource of the river Seine. | 

CHANNERY, commonly ſo called, and a corruption of 
Canonry, from the canons of Roſs formerly reſidin 
here, this being. the eccleſiaſtical name of the roy 

| burgh of Fortroſe, in that part of Roſsſhire, and N. of 
Scotland, called Ardmeanach, It is moſt delightfully 
ſituated, in a fruitful valley of ſouthern expoſure, and 
guarded on the N. by fertile and gently riſing hills, 

© abounding with moſt excellent ſprings of ſweet water; 
and in ſummer their tops are covered with a beautiful 


car 


ties of grain, and an excellent light wine, the moſt de- 
© licate in all France; the exportation of which js very 
conſiderable, and well known, in England under the 
name of Champain, though the inhabitants have not 


verdure enamelled with flowers. It lies on the Murray 
firth, and is divided from the new, fort on the point of 

Ardeſear, only by a narrow ferry of the latter name; 
by its vicinity to which it may flouriſh once more. 


Na 
che wt theretrpas mch mught* other be 
peccted: for it is rare to have any choice of good wine, 
and the culture of the vine yards is expenſive. The home 
' commodities which they trade in, are corn, wine, iron, 
wood, cattle, hay, 8 pl $ 
Its principal rivers are the Meuſe, or Maas. 2. The 
8 Seu 15 The Nia | The Aube. 5. The Aiſne 
. or Ainę: 8 ſee under their proper words. This 
e had formerly its own Dukes and Counts, who 
were very potent; and, in the ou 1361, it was ſo- 


© lemnl exed to the crown of France by King John. 
In it 1 Archiepiſcopa 1 
and Sens, and four, biſhoprics, Langres, Chalons, 
2 ee and Meaux. It is ſubject to the parliament, 
;. chamber of aids and finances at Paris, the bailiwic and 
feat of the provincial court of judicature at Sedan ex- 
*, cepted. _ Here are ten bailiwics and feats of coun 


_ courts, one ſupreme fareſt-maſter or judge, ſeveral foreſt- 
©" bailiffs, two courts of coinage, and a generalité, which 
© "are holden at Chalons; and it is divided into twelve 
__eleftions. With regard to its military goyernment ; un- 


der the governor are four heutenant-generals ; the 


firſt of which has the direction of the bailzwwic of Reims; 


the ſecond over thoſe of Vitry and Chaumont; the third 


___gver the bailiwics of Troyes, Langres, and Sens; and 
©. the fourth preſides over Brie Champe noiſe. 


14 
* 


therefrom which Might otherwiſe be ex- 


8, half-ſilks, linen, &c. 


Under. 


In Romiſh and Epiſcopal times it had a fine cathe- 
dral, which within theſe few years was the pariſh- 
church, now removed to Roſemarky, a mile to the E. 
of it; though the body of the church is ſtill ſtanding, 
and arched with ſtone : alſo a caſtle, where the Bi- 
hop of Roſs reſided. | % 8 
| e family of Scaforth have a large houſe here, 
which now is uninhabited and going to ruin; and in 
' a chapel contiguous to the cathedral is their burying- 
ground, Its civil name is Fortroſe, which ſee. _ 
Here are two annual fairs, at which are ſold vaſt 
quantities of green cloth or uibleached linen, both fine 
and coarſe, moſtly manufactured in this nzighbourhood, 
and ſupplying, the conſumption of the cquatry round; 
the ſoil yielding great quantities of excellent flax, and 
the inhabitants are remarkably dextrous in dreſſing, 
ſpinning, and weaving it. It hes about eight miles E. 
of Inverneſs, | 
In Channery, reſided, till he died, Dr. Alexander 
Mackenzie, of the family of Seaforth, who compiled 
the hiſtory of all the Scottiſh writers. \ i 
CHANTILLY, 2. conſiderable bourg of Le Valois, in 
the ſecond ſtadtholderſhip of the Ifle of France, belong- 
ng to the houſe of Conde. In it is a beaut 
caſtle or ſeat, and oppoſite to its entrance is a fine 
equeſtrian ſtatue in bronze of the laſt Duke and Con- 


theſe again are four hereditary ſub-ſtadrholders ; of which 


- 
— 


ſtable of Montmorency. 
4 8 CHAPEL, 


E H A 


CHAPEL in the Frith, a market-town in the Peak of 
Derbyſhire; it lies twenty-ſix miles N. W. of — 
It has the following annual fairs; Thurſday before O 
Candiemasz prey” 13; March 29, "Thurſday before 
Eaſter, April 30, Holy "Thurſday, three weeks after 
Holy Thurſday, for cattle; » July 7, for wool ; Thurſ- 
day before Bartholomew-day, Auguſt 24, for cheeſe and 
ſheep 3 Thurſday after September 29, and Thurſday 
before November 11, for cattle. | | 

CHAPELLE de St. André. See ANDRE. 

CHAPELLE DAM-GILON, La, in Latin Capella Do- 
mini Gilonis, a borough and barony of Upper Berry, in 
France. It lies high, on the Little Saudre, and is a 
caſtleward. f 

CHAPELLE D'AUGUILLON,. La, a town of So- 
logne, and government of Orleanois, in France. 
It is a caſtleward and barony, lying on the Little 
Saudre. | 397-1 FT ; & 

CHAPS of the Channel, near the Land's-end, in Corn- 
wal. z of which there is a great and a leſſer channel, 
{aid to be the greateſt inlet of commerce, and moſt fre- 
quented by mercbants ſhips, of any place in the world: 
io that ſome or other is continually paſſing or re- 
pang, | 5 | 4 5 

CHAPUS, Fort, in Brouageais, a government of Aunis, 
in France. It lies on à rock, at the mouth of the 
Saubre, which forms a pretty good harbour. rg 

CHARABON, a ſea-port-town, fituated on the N. coaſt 

of the iſland of Java, in the Indian ocean, in Aſia ; 
130 miles E. of Batavia. Lat. 6 deg. 5 min. S. long. 
108 deg. 5 min. E. 0 B: 

CHARBONNIERS, a town of Savoy Proper, in the 
duchy of the latter name, in Upper Italy. It ſtands 

on the river Arc, and was formerly a firong 


Nacs, n l boos 412539; houl | | | 

cas, Audience of, the S. part of Feru, in South 
America. In it are vaſt deſerts, impenetrable | foreſts, 
and extenſive, ;plains:; intercepted by the Cordilleras. 
This juriſdiction begins on the N. fide at Vilcanota, 
in the dioceſe of Cuſco, and reaches ſouthward to Bu- 


enos Apres; eaſtwards it extends to Braſil, and termi- 


nates in the meridjan of demarcation; and weſtward 
part of it reaches to the South Sea, and the remainder 
confines on the kingdom of Chili. It contains the 
archbiſhopric of Plata, and the four following dioceſes : 
La Pas, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Tucuman, and Para- 
guay, whoſe. prelates are ſuffragans to Plata, the city of 

which laſt name is the capital of Charcas. In this pro- 
vince, among other curioſities, is the famous ſilver 
mine of Potoſi. J 

CHARD, a poſt-town of Somerſetſhire, through which 
run ſeveral ſmall ſtreams that keep it clean. It con- 
ſiſts of four ſtreets terminating in the market- place, 
which has a good trade for corn and butcher's meat. 
Some woollen manufactures ate carried on here, and 
it has two alms-houſes. It was formerly a more con- 
ſiderable place than it is at preſent; and has three annual 
fairs, on May 3, Auguſt 5, and November 2, for cattle 
of all ſorts, and pedlary. 

CHARENTE, one of the moſt conſiderable rivers in the 
government of Saintonge and Angoumois, It abounds 
with fiſh; its ſpring-head is at Charennac, and, after 


receiving the Touvre and Boutonne, it runs by Roch- | 


ford, and falls into the bay of Biſcay oppoſite to the 
iſle of Oleron 

CHARENTON, a large bourg in the ſub-ſtadtho'derſhip 
of the Iſle of France Proper. It lies on the river Marne, 
with a ſtone- bridge near the Seine. Here the reformed 
had their principal church, which was a fine building ; 
but after the revocation of the edit of Nantz was de- 
moliſhed; and inſtead of it two convents were erected. 
It lies three miles 8. E. of Paris. | 

Hexe their moſt eminent preachers and divines were 

the miniſters, namely, Daille, Claude, Menard, Allix, 
Gache,;&c,, and they had alſo a divinity ſchool or 
academy for training up their youth here. Lat. 48 
deg. 45 min. N. long»:2.deg. 20 min. E. | 

CHARIA, Agro Adriano, or St. Adrian, ſuppoſed to be 

on the ſite of the ancient Mycenæ, in the Peloponne- 
ſus and European Turkey. 10 Was once very conſide- 


- 


rable, and the ſeat of a kingdom; but now reduced t0 


AF 
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an ordinary village. It lies ſeven miles N. W. of Ar- 
gos, and twenty S. of Corinth, © © 0 
CHARING, near Maidſtone, in Kent; the ancient Du- 
rolenum, ſituated upon one of the ſprings of the river 
Len: Here" are large ruins-of! a' 
which belonged to the Archbiſhops of Canterbury. 
Here are two annual fairs, May 1, and October 2905 for 
horſes, cattle, and pedlary. #246. plat 
CHARITE, a ſmall town of Les Vaux de Nevers, in 
the government of Nivernois. It. ſtands on the Loire, 
over which is a good ſtone-hridge. Here is a rich pri- 
ory, whoſe Prior is Lord of the place; Beſides, it is 


the ſeat of an election, bailiwic; and ſalt-granary. 


They make good enamelled work at this place. | 
CHARKOW, diſtrict of, in the government of Bielogo- 
rod, in European Ruſſia. In it is a town of the ſame 


name. ets} f as an oftivcg 
| CHARLEMONT, fo called from the Emperor Charles V. 
a ſmall fortified place of Namur, in French Flanders. 


It ſtands on a ſteep rock, on the Maes, at the foot of 
which is Gieſt, which ſee; | | 
By the peace of Ni en it was ceded to France, 
and lies eighteen miles W. of the city of Namur. Lat. 
5o deg. 10 min. N. long. 4 deg. 40 min. E. Kili 
CHARLEMONT, the capital of the county of Armagh, 


# 


and province of Ulſter, in the kingdom of Ireland; It 


is ſituated. on the Blackwater, has a good fort, and 


ſends two members to the Iriſn parliament: it lies ſix 
miles S. of Dungannon. It gives title of Viſcount to 


the Caulfield family. Lat. 54 deg. 16 min. N. long. 6 
o min. W. 


eg. | 
CHARLEROY, ſo called from Charles II. of Spain, for- 


merly Charnoy; a ſmall, but ftrong city of Namur, in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands. It ſtands on a hill, near the 
confluence of the Sambre and little river Pieton. It 
has alſo: a fort on the S. of the former river. 

The Marquis de Caſtillio held it out in 1693, againſt 
a numerous French army under Villeroy, for twenty- 
ſeven days with open trenches, and at laſt capitulated 
upon honourable terms. It is a place of importance, 
being fituated on the confines of Hainault; and nine- 
teen miles W. of Namur city. Lat. 50 deg. 30 min. 
N. long. 4 deg. 20 min. E. of 


CHARLES-CAPE, a promontory of Virginia, in North | 


America, which forms the extreme part of the N. fide 

of the ſtreight which enters Cheaſepeak- bay. 

Of the ſame name is a cape of North America, on 

the S. W. part of the ſtreight which enters into Hud- 

ſon's bay. Herget itt f i N ae Ne 
CHARLES- FORT. See PoRTSMOUTH. 1 
CHARLES-FORT, a garriſon at the entrance of Kin- 

fale harbour, in the county of Cork, and province of 

Munſter, in Ireland. Lat. 51 deg: 21 min. N. long. 8 
deg. 20 min. W. cri (Faustms een. en. | 
CHARLES-TOWN, the capital of South Carolina, in 
North America, It lies on a peninſula formed hy the 
two rivers Aſhley and Cowper, navigable twenty miles 

above the town. 4 n * 1 

It is one of the firſt in North America for ſize, 
beauty, and traffic; has a very good harbour, but the 


inconveniency of a bar, which hinders veſſels of more 


than 200 tons from entering it. The town is pretty 
ſtrongly and regularly fdrtified both by nature and art; 
but the works ate not improved to ſuch advantage as 
they ought to be. The ſtreets are well contrived, the 
houſes large and well-built; and the rent here is ex- 
tremely higg. 1 * | | 
The church is ſpacious, and erected in a very hand- 


ſome taſte, exceeding any thing of the kind in our 


American colonies. Beſides this, diſſenters of ſeveral de- 
nominations. have their reſpective meeting-houſes. It 
contains about 800 houſes, is the ſeat of the governor, 
courts, and provincial aſſembly. Several handſome 


equipages are kept here. It is a place of good trade, 


great numbers of ſhips being laden annually from thence 
with rice, pitch and tar, Indian corn, indigo, lumber, 
&c. So that the planters and merchants are rich and 
well-bred, and the people in general ſnewy and ex- 


penſive in dreſs and way of living. 


In 1740 an accidental fire burnt the town, with a 


large quantity of valuable merchandiſe. It has alſo 
| e ſuſ⸗· 


caſtellated palace, 
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fered by frequent inundations from the rivers, and un- 
healthy ſeaſons. Yet for all this it is till one of the 


min. N. long. 59 deg. 10 min. MW.. 
CHARLES-TOWN, in Suffolk and Maſſachuſet * 
belonging to New England, in North America. It is 
-a:populous, well-built, and trading place, on a penin- 


ſula between Miſtick river and Charles river, the latter 


of which is navi „running up ſeveral miles in land, 
parts it from Boſton, of which this town is the mother, 
and in ſome meaſure 4 part of it, as Southwark is of 
London. It has a ferry over the river, which here is 
no wider than between London and Southwark; but 


in winter the ice will not admit of a boat, It is both a | 


-market and county-town, with a pretty large church. 
Its market-place by the river- ſide is well ſupplied with 
roviſions, and has two long ſtreets leading. down 


. 1 a ain f 0 l | 
CHARLES TOWN, the * in Nevis, one of the 
Caribbee iſlands, in the Weſt Indies, in America. 
Here are large houſes and ſhops well- ſtocked, and the 
place is deſended by Charles- fort. 
The market is held here every Sunday, from ſun- 
riſing till nine o'clock” in the forenoon. Iron, wood, 
and lignum vitz, are purchaſed 
from the iſlands of Deſeada, St. Bartholomew, Santa 
Cruz, &. for poſts to their ſugar-houſes, &c. ' 
CHARLETON, an iſland of North America, ſituated at 
the entrance into Hudſon's bay, and 2% Great 
Britain. Lat. 53a deg. 3 min. N. long. 80 deg. ro 


„ | | 
CHARLETON, a village of Sufſek, remarkable as being 

the ſeat of fox-hunters, where are ſeveral hunting- | 

houſes; among which the moſt beautiful is that of the |. 


Duke of Richmond. Here is likewiſe à large room, 
deſigned by the Earl of Burlington for the fox-huntets 
to dine in during the ſeaſon. L 


By the fide of this village is a foreſt, through ſeve- 


[ral parts of which che ſaid Duke has cut fine ridings, 
and made many ne plantations therein. | 
CHARLETON, a well-built pleaſant village of Kent, 

on the N. fide of Blackheath; its church is the fineſt in 
the county. Here is an old Gothic pile, 2 four tur- 
rets, a long row of cypreſs trees, with large gardens 
and à ſmall park, formerly belonging to Sir Edward 
Newton, Prince Henty's tutor; but now Earl Eg- 
mont. ; WA 36D $7 ©! fl VP 
This vi is noted for an annual fair, or rather 
baſe rout, held in its neighbourhood on St. Luke's day, 


October 18, called Horn- fair, for horns and horn toys of 


all ſorts, &c. At this time, the mob greatly increaſed by 
: acceffions from London, take all kinds of liberties ; 
and, to the indelible reproach. of any civilized country, 
the women are eminently impudent that day. This fair 
does its origin, they ſay, ta one of King John's in- 
trigues; and it would have been well had it died with 
him. It is a nuſance in che neighbourhood of the cit 
of London, 8 — ave _ oy removed, 
among thoſe many of the fame nature whic ve 
a es with becoming zeal. 3 


alxeady 1 | 
_ CHARLEVILLE, a ſmall; but well-built town of Rete- 


lois, one of the ſubdiviſions in the government of Cham- 
; paghe and Brie, in France. It lies on the river Meuſe, 


and only à vi called Arches, till made a 
town by Charles ues, Duke of Nevers, and af- 
- terwards Duke of Mantua; thirty-five miles N. W. of 


e Lat. 49 deg. 45 min. N. long. 4 deg. 35 

- min. | | | 

CHARLEVILLE, a fmall town in the — of Cork, 
and province of Munſter, in the kingdom of Ireland. It 
lies thirty miles N. of Cork, and ſends two members to 
the 8 Lat. 52 deg. 13 min. N. long. 

20 min. . | : | 


in Seeland, in Denmark; ſo called from the royal prin- 


. ceſs Charlotta Amelia, who,, in 1735 built this place | 


quite new. It was before that called Guldenlund. It 
lies about a quatter of a mile from Jagerſberg- park, and 
in the neighbourhood of Copenhagen 


CcHARLOFTENTHAL, 2 wel- built caſtie and pleaſure- 


garden, in the circle of Brandenburg; in the kingdom 
f Pruſſia. It lies in a delighiful ſituation, 


the planters here, 


-ticbeft and beſt of the Britiſn calonies. Lat. 32 deg. 30 


1 


TTENLUND, 2 royal palace, with a fine park, 


„ „„ 


EH A 
CHARMES, a town in the bailiwic of Vauge, and duch 
of Lorrain, in the government of the latter name, an. 
ck Bar, now belonging to France. It is ſituated on the 
Moſelle, is the ſeat of a preyvoté, and has two convent. 
belonging to it; nine miles from Mirecourt on the E 
and 8 from Nancy on the 8. | f 
CHARN WOOD, or CHARLEY-FOREST, near Lougb- 
borough in Leiceſterſhire. It is about twenty miles in 
circuit. . I. e a 
CHAROLLES, the capital of Charollois, one of the ter- 
rĩtories of Burgundy, in France. It is a ſmall town, on 
two little rivers, and the ſeat of à baili wie, collection 
and prevate ; here is a ſalt - granary, a collegiate church. 
a priory, three convents, and an hoſpital : and here i; 
aiſo an old caſtle; thirty-ſeven miles 8. W. of Chilons- 
— 4 oY Lat. 46 deg. 25 min. N. long. 4 deg. 6 


| CHAROLLOIS, one of the bailiwies and ſubdiviſions of 


| the government of Burgundy, in France. In Latin it 


| 8 Pagus Dadrigelenſes or Dutdrellenſis j and is a 


_ - Burgundian fief, which, after ſeveral- changes, was re- 
ſtored by France to Spain, in the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
anno 1659. But Philip IV. gave it to Lewis of Bour- 
bon, Prince of Conde. It has its own States. 
'CHARON;-a bourg of Aunis Proper, and government of 
the former name, in France. It lies on the ſea, and has 
| an abbey belonging to it. | | | 
CHARDST, in Latin Carephium, a fmall town of Lower 
Berry, in the government of the latter name, in France, 
It ſtands on the river Arnon; is walled round, and hes 
two ſuburbs; in one of which is the pariſh- church cf 
St. Michael, has a caſtle on its S. ſide; alſo a priory. It 
gives title of Duke aud Peer to one of the Bethune fi- 
mily. Its neighbouring paſtures are full of cattle, ard 
ſome vineyards produce p_ good wine ; a league atd 
a half from Iſſoudun on the W. and five from Bourges. 
CHARROUX, or CHAIR Ox, a town of Upper Poitou, 
in the government of the latter name, in France. It lics 
on the river Charente, and in the ſmall territory of 
Briou : to it belongs an abbey, .. 
CHARTRAIN, in Latin Belfiz Propria, a territory and 
ſubdiviſion of Orleanois, in France: it is alſo called 
Beauce Proper. See BRAUcE. In it is an exuberance of 
rain; and to it belongs | * 10 
HART RES, in Latin Carnutum, anciently Autricum, the 
capital of the laſt- mentioned territory, and one of the 


— 
' 


. 


_ | oldeſt places in the country. It is divided by the river 


Eure into two parts, the largeſt of which ſtands on a 
hill. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, election, bailiwic, pro- 
vincial court, ſalt-granary, &c. Its ſtreets are vety nar- 
row. The Prelate of Chartres is a ſuffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of Paris; has a dioceſe of 810 pariſhes, a 
y income of 25, ooo livtes, and he pays a tax of 
400 florins to the court of Rome. The cathedral, de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, is a beautiful ſtructure; par- 
ticularly its choir, the church under ground, and its 
two ſteeples, are much admired; a well is alſo ſhewn 
here, into which Quirinus, the Roman Proconſul, threw 
many Chriſtians. In the city are fix pariſh-churches, 
befides ſome in the ſuburbs ; it has three abbeys, one 
priory» nine convents, one ſeminary, and two hoſpitals. 
t gives title of Duke, and belongs to the houſe of Orle- 
ans, Lewis XIV. having given it his brother Philip, the 
founder of that family. The principal trade here is . in 
corn: they carry on alſo ſome manufactures, for which 
the water of the Eure is reckoned very proper. The 
grove of the Druids, mentioned by Cæſar, ſtood upon 2 
hill near this city. It lies forty-two miles 8. W. of Pa- 
ris. Lat 48 deg. 27 min. N. long. 1 deg. 32 min. E. 
CHARTREUSE. LaGrande, a famous Carthuſian convent, 
in Graifivaudan, a territory of the Upper Delphinate, in 
the government of Dauphin, in France. It ſtands upon 
the Alps, about three French leagues from Grenoble: 
to it lead two roads, called Sapey and S. Laurent du 
Pont, being a dreadful aſcent, by reaſon of rocks. The 
convent itſelf ſtanding high, and incloſed with ſtill 
higher rocks, and woody mountains, is an oblong ſpa- 
- cious building, and walled round, In the large hall or 
- faloon, where are fine paintings, à general chapter of 
the Carthuſian order is annually cholden, by deputies 
from all their convents, which amount to above 209- 
Their church is neat, though not large. This ein the 
* 


e i 4 

head of the order, chuſes their general, who is obliged 
to reſide here all his life. | 

CHARYBDIS, now called by the Sicilians Calofaro, and 
La Rema, a whirlpool in the Streights of Meflinaz be- 
tween Calabria and the iſland of Sicily, in 3 a little 
without the harbour cf Meflina. It was very famous in 
ancient times, as veſſels, it is ſaid, were frequently driven 

by it upon the rocky promontory of Scylla, now Sci- 

glio, oppoſite to it, whilſt mariners endeavoured to 

avoid it. But no ſuch phænomenon is obſervable here 

at preſent. 1 

CHASTEL, or CHAT TE, a r which has always 
been diſtin&t from Lorrain, and a fief of the duchy of 


ar. | | ; 
The town of the ſame name lies on the Moſelle, and 
was formerly a fortified place. 
CHASTENAl, a fine and elegant country-ſeat, among 
the many in the neighbourhood of Paris. ; 
CHATANSKOI POGOST, a pariſh in the province of 
Jeneſei and Siberia, in Aſiatic Ruſſia, To it is a great 
reſort of the gentlemen from the ſeats hereabouts, that 
are very numerous, for the ſake of its fine game: but is 
not ts be confounded with Chatanſkoi on the river Cha- 
tanga, in the very ſame circle. The latter place lies in 


lat. 70 deg, 30 min. N. and the former in lat. 68 deg. 


o min. N. 

CHATEAUBRIAND, a ſmall fenced town, with an old 
caſtle, in the biſhopric of Nantes, in Upper Bretagne, 
and government of the latter name, in France. It has 
one pariſh-church, and two convents, and belongs to 
the houſe of Bourbon-Conde. It lies towards the con- 
fines of Anjou, between Nantes on the N. E. and 
Rennes on the S. W. about eight or nine leagues from 

* Sch. 1. | | 

CHATEAU, or CaTEau-CAMRREs:s, the capital of the 
county of Cambreſis, a ſubdiviſion of French Flanders. 

It ſtands on the Selle, and is ſubject to the Archbiſhop 

of Cambtay, who has here a handſome caſtle, and fine 

- gardens, Enis was once a ſtrong place; but is open at 
1 : to it belongs an abbey. In the year 1559, the 


famous treaty of the ſame name was concluded here be- 


II. King of France, and Philip II. King of 


tween Hen 
Spain, by which the French gave up an hundred four- 
ſcore and eighteen ities or towns for St. Quintin, Ham, 
and Le Catelet. It lies thirteen miles S. E. of Cambray. 
Lat. 50 deg. 6 min. N. long. 3 deg. 25 min, E. 
CHATEAU-CEAUS, in Latin Caſtrun 

in the government of Anjou, in France. It ftands high 


on the river Loit, and belongs to the Duke of Bour- | 


bon. 2 T-_ ob] | 
CHATEAU-DAUPHIN, a ſtrong caſtle near the Alps, 
on. the fide of Piedmont, in Upper Italy, ceded by 


France to the King of Sardinia by the treaty of Utrecht. | 


On the other hand, Savoy made over to France the val- 
ley of Barcelonette, and its dependencies; in ſuch a 


manner, that the peaks of the Alps ſhould, for the fu- 


ture, ſerve as the boundary on that fide, between France, | 


Piedmont, and the county of Nice; and that the plains 
to be met with on theſe peaks and heights be divided ; 
and that lying on the fide of Dauphiny and Provence 
ſhall belong to France ; and that towards Piedmont and 


Nice, to Savoy, . Chateau-Dauphin was taken by the | 


Spaniards in 1744. Lat. 44 deg. 30 min. N. long, 6 
deg. 40 min. E. | 
CHATEAU-DUN, an old town and viſcounty, in the 


territory of Dunois, and government of Orleanois, in | 


France, It lies high on the tiver Loir. It is the capi- 


tal of the territory, is the ſeat of an election and baili- | 


wie: here are twa collegiate churches, fix pariſh- 
churches, one abbey, 3 convents, two hoſpitals, and an 
old caſtle, The diftei round produces wine, corn, and 
fruit: they alſo make cyder here; and in ſome parts 
are manufactories of woollen-ſtuffs, It lies twenty-five 
miles N. W. of Orleans. Lat. 48 deg. 5 min. N. long. 
1 deg. 25 min. E. 3 | 
CHATEAU-GONTIER, a large and populous 
town, in the government of Anjou, in France. It is 
ſituated on the Maienne, and gives title of Marquis. In 
it is a, collegiate. church, three pariſh-churches, - and 


ſome convents. 


CHATEAU-LANDO.. anciently Vellaunodum, a town | 


of Le Gatinois Frangois, and fourth under-government 


| where is a beautiful caſtle or ſeat. 


Celſum, a town | 


e HA | 
of the Iſle of France: It ſtands on the river Loingz 


has a prevote under the bailiwic of Nemouts, twe 
_ churches; one abbey; one convent; and one hoſpital. 
CHATEAULIN, a —— in the biſhopric of Quimper, 
and Lower Britany, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. It lies on the river Auſon. It has a 
briſk trade in flate and ſalmon; and in its neighbour- 
hood ate copper and iron mines? 
CHATEAU Du Loir, a ſmall town of Lower Maine, in 
the government of the latter name; and of Perche, 
in France; In it are à royal juriſdiftion election⸗ 
marſhalſea, foreſt- court, falt-houſe; and two pariſh- 
_ chutches, It is the capital of the little territory of 
Vaux du Loir, and well known in the county for hold= 


ng out a ſeven years ſiege againſt Herbert Count of 
aus. | 1 97 
CHATEAU-MEILLANT, a town of Lower Berry, and 
government of the latter name, in France. It has a 
* pariſh-ehurch, priory, hoſpital, and an old 
Caitle. 
CHATEAU-NEUF, a town of Angoumois, in the go- 
vernment of this name, and of Saintonge, in France. 
It gives title of Count: and to it belongs a royal pre- 
vote, with a caſtellany; . | {1 
Of the ſame name is a large village of Upper Orlea- 
nois, and government of the latter name, in France; 
Alſo of this name is a town in Upper Berry, which is 
ſituated on the river Cher gives the title of Baron, and 
has a colleziate church belonging to it. The town is 
divided into two parts: beſides ſome few more in this 
kingdom of leſs note. | 5 
CHATEAU Neuf en Thimerais, the capital of Thimerais, 
a ſubdiviſion of the fourth ſub- ſtadtholderſnip, in the go- 
vernment of the Iſle of France. It is the ſeat of a go- 
vernor and bailiwic, under the provincial ſtates of Char- 


tres. ; j 
CHATEAU PORCIEN, a ſmall town of Remois, a ſub- 
diviſion of the government of Champagne and Brie, in 
France. It lies on the river Aine, which ſeparates the 
caſtle that ſtands on a rock from the town. Here is a 
ſalt-magazine; it was raiſed to a principality in 1561, 
| which title is in the houſe of Mazarin. At this place 
they make great quantities of ſerges. 
CHATEAU REGNAUD, a town and diftri& in the 
little 222 of Sedan, in France. It has the title 
of a ſovereign baer, to which twenty-ſeven villa; 
55 belong. Lewis XIII. exchanged it with the Princeſs 
owager of Conti ſor Pont ſur Seine: and Lewis XIV. 
 _ demoliſhed its ſtrong eaſtle. x 
| CHATEAU-ROUX, in Latin Ca/trum Radulphi, a town 
of Lower Berry, in France. It ſtands on the river In- 
dre, and is the capital of an election, giving the title 
of Duke, Init is one chapter, three convents, four pa- 
_ riſh-churches, and a conſiderable manufacture of cloth. 
| CHATEAU-SALINES, the Capital of a prevotẽ, belong- 
ing to the German bailiwic of Lorain, now ſubje& to 
| oo = It ſtands on the river Seille: and in it are good 
ſalt-ſprings. 7 | 
CHATEA -THIERRY, a town ſituated on the river 
Marne, in Brie Champenoiſe, a ſubdiviſion of the go- 
vernment of Champagne and Brie, in France. It is the 
capital of Brie Pouilleuſe, the ſeat of an election, bai- 
liwic, provincial court, royal prevotẽ, and ſub-foreft 
urt. | 
—_ it are three pariſh-churches, a royal abbey, three 
| hoſpitals, four convents, the. ſame number of chapels, 
and a ſmall college. About half a mile out of the 
town is an abbey at Valſers. This town belongs to 
the Duke of Bouillon, as a duchy-peerdom. 
CHATEAU-VILAIN, a town of Vallage, a ſubdiviſion 
of the government of Champagne and Brie, in France; 
It lies on the river Aujon. To it belongs a collegiate 
church, with a fine caſtle 
CHATEL, or. CHATEAU CHINON, in Latin 
Caninum, a town belonging to the diſtrict of Morvaux, 
a ſubdiviſion of the government of Nivernois, in France. 
It ſtands on a mountain on the Vonne; it is the ſeat 
of an election, marſhalſea, and falt-granary. It is alſo 
the capital of a lordſhip, which gives title of Count; to 
whoſe juriſdiction belong ten pariſhes and five baili- 


wies, of which there is one here. | 
CHA- 
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CHATELAR, one of the caftellanies and ſubdiviſions of 


the government of Burgundy, in France. 
Of the fame hame W village the ſeat of the caſtle- 


« 4vard;> which was formerly a town, but reduced to its | 


- preſent condition by the wars of Savoy. 


_ EHATEECHALON, a town belonging to the bailiwic 


- of Aval, one of the ſubdiviſions of the Franche compte, 


a government of France. It lies twenty miles S, of | 


Dole. Lat, 46 deg. 50 min, N. long. 5 deg. 35 
min. Eo bas NI Dili 4 / 114: N 35% ; 
CHAFELET,- a town of Namur, in the Netherlands. 


It lies on the river Sambre, four miles E. of Charle- | 


rd Lat. 50 degi25 min. N. long. 4 deg, 30 min. E. 
CHATRLLERAU D, in Latin Caftellum Eraldi, a town 
cf Poitou. It ſtands on the river Vienne, over 


the territory and duchy of Chatelleraudois, belonging 
tothe Duke of Tremouille. It is the ſeat of an elec- 
tion, royal provincial diſtrict, marſhalſea, - and foreſt- 
court. | 4x1 
Here is alſo a collegiate church, and four convents. 
It lies eighteen miles N. E. of Poitiers. Lat. 46 deg. 
- 45 min. N. Tong. 35 mint E. | | 
The Duke of Hamilton in Scotland claims this 
— nen France had in 1552 con- 
. Fetred it upon one of his predeceſſors, James Hamil- 
ton Earl of Arran; and in the peace of Utrecht, in 
1715 is an article ſtipulated that juſtice ſhall be done 
the Duke on this head. But the matter ſeems to lie ſtill 
there. 1 15 5 ö a 
CHAT HAM, a ſea-port-town of Kent. It lies on the 
E. ſide of the river Medway. It is one of the ſtations, 
and the principal arſenal, for the royal navy of Great 
Britain, being in the laſt reſpect the moſt conſiderable 
repoſitory in the world. ga; 5 
The private buildings, as the houſes of the ſea-ofi- 
cers, doors, inſpectors, and workmen, are well- 
built; and many of theſe ſtately: but the 
fees ate ſurpriſingly large. The warehouſes, or rather 
ſtreets of warehouſes, for laying up the naval ſtores, 
are the largeſt in dimenſions, and moſt in number, to 
be ſeen any where. The rope- walks and forges bear 
a proportion to the reſt; as alſo the wet dock, canals 
and ditches, for keeping maſts and yards in the water to 
ll preſerve them, &c. all not eaſy to be deſcribed. The 
ſtores themſelves, and the warehouſes, from which the 
lurgeſt fleet may be built or fitted out, are indeed amaz- 
ing! And the expedition with which ſuch matters are 
. + carried" on is ſcarce credible ! Though the mouth of 
the Medway be well-deſended by Sheerneſfs, and other 
- forts and caſtles; yet, in the Dutch war in 1667, Ad- 
miral Brakel, through ſome neglect of ours, came 
up the tiver, broke through the iron chain laid over it, 
and burnt ſome of our firſt rates and other ſhips of 
wär then lying in the rive. P 
1 Stroud, Rocheſter; and Chatham, lie ſo cloſe to- 
-: gether, 48 to form but one continued ſtreet, about three 
| Enzliſh miles long. It lies about thirty miles E. of 
Londen. Lat. 51 deg. 40 min. N. long. 30 
* E © ine — 
CHATIGAN, a port-town of „in India. It lies 
at the mouth of the eaſtern branch 
is ſubject to the Great M 5 


ogul. 1 IN 
CHATILLON SUR UINDRE, as lying on the river of 


the latter name, a town in the government of Touraine, 


in France. It has a collegiate church, a convent of | 


Auguſtine friars, and one of the Urſuline nuns. The 
parochial church is without the town. {hes 
wis is the principal: place of the little territory of 
Brenne, and lies on the confines of Berry, four leagues 
a odbovs Loches to the NE. 
CHATILLON les Dotmbes, a ſmall town of La Breſſe, a 
Adiſtrict and ſubdiviſion of the government of Burgundy, 
in France. It lies on the river Chalaronne, has one pa- 
riſh- church, near which is a little chapter, a co 
. hoſpital, | two convents,/'and a ſalt-houſe: ſixteen miles 
8. W. of Geneva. Lat. 46 deg: 16 min. N. long; 5 
S 3: PA) AD, AUNT = 12 coreent 
CHATILLON Aur Loing, as ſituated on the river of the 


latter name. It is a ſmall town of Gatinois Orleanois, 
n ſubdiviſion of the government of Orleanois, in France. 
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which is a fine ſtone-bridge leading to the ſuburb, in |. 
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This is a duchy and peerdom, and has a collegiate 
church belonging to it. | 2 


 CHATILLON ſur Marne, on the river of the latter na 


a town of Upper Champagne, in the government of 
Champagne and Brie, in France: it is alfo a duchy and 
rdom. © | 1 
CHATILLLON ſur Seine, the capital of la Montagne 
- a territory in the government of Burgundy, in F rance. 
Here is a collection, the ſeat of a bailiwic, provincial 
court, mayory, 1oyal prevote; &c. befides that cf a par- 
ticular governor. It has a collegiate church, a pariſh- 
church, a ſmall college, two abbeys, two hoſpitals, five 
convents, and a commendery of Malta. The river Seine 
divides the town into two parts. In the neighbourhood 
are-ſeveral iron-works or flatting-mills. 
Of the name of Chatillon are many other places in 
France, and one in Piedmont, but all of very ſmall 
note, | | 


| CHATMOSS, a bog or waſte between Winick and Man- 


cheſter, in Lancaſhire. It extends on the left- ſide 
of the road in going to that town from the ſouthern 
parts, about five or fix miles E. and W. and in ſome 
places ſeven or eight from N. to 8. It is hardly paſſable 
for horſe or man, but in exceeding dry weather, and 
then not very ſafely. From hence the country people 
cut their peat or turf for fuel. Under the body of the 
moſs are found old fir-trees; a thing "uſual in ſuch 


% 


1 
CHATRE, La, a town and barony of Lower Berry, in 
the government of the latter name, in France. It lies 
on the Indre, is the ſeat of an election and falt-houſe, 
Here are two churches, one of which is collegiate, 
three convents, an holpital, and an old caſtle, which 
ſerves for a priſon. It belongs to the houſe of Conde, 
CHATTSWORTH-HOUSE, a magnificent ſeat of the 
Duke of Devonſhire, and one of the wonders of the 
Peak of Derbyſhire, in a valley amidſt precipices. On 
its E. fide, and not far off, riſes a prodigious high moun- 
tain, thick planted with beautiful trees. On the top of 
this mountain mill-ſtones are dug: and here begins a 
moor, for fifteen or ſixteen miles due N. On the plain, 
which extends from the top of this mountain, is a large 
body of water, which takes up near thirty acres, re- 
ceiving from the aſcents round it all the water that falls, 
which, thro” pipes, ſupplies the caſcades, water-works, 
ponds, and canals, in the curious gardens below, Before 
the W. front runs the river Derwent; which, though not 
many miles from its ſource, is a rapid river, eſpecially 
upon haſty rain, or the melting of ſhow; over it is a 
ſtately ſtone-bridge. Here Mary Queen of Scots was 
for ſeventeen years in cuſtody. | 
CHAUDES AIGUES, in Latin Aque Calide, a town 
in Upper Auvergne, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. It gives title of baron, and is famous 
for its warm baths, from which it takes its name. 
CHAVES, a town belonging to the audience of Braganza, 
in the province of Traz los Montes, in Portugal. It is 
of middling magnitude, and fortified, ſtands' on the river 
Tamega, having two ſuburbs, and as many forts ; one 
of which reſembles a citadel; and has a convent in it. 
Between the town and ſuburb Magdalena, is an old 
Roman ſtone-bridge over the river, ninety-two geome- 
- trical paces in length, and three in breadth. It con- 
tains 2000 inhabitants, a collegiate, church, which is 
alſo the pariſh-church, one houſe of. mercy, two hoſpi- 
'tals, and the like number of convents, In Eccleſiaſtical 
matters, it is under the Archbiſhop of Braga. It was 
built by the Emperor Flavius Veſpaſian, and hence call- 
ed Aque Flavia. Several remains are ſtill to be ſeen of 
its ancient grandeur. Its lat. is, according to F. Ca- 
paſſi, 41 deg, 46 min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 min. W. To 
its diſtrict belong fiſty- three parithes. 
CHAUMONT, in Latin Calus Mans, fo called from a 
bald mountain, upon which was formerly a fort. It lies 
in Le Mantois, a ſubdiviſion of, the four ſubſtadthol- 
derſhips of the Iſle of France. It is the ſeat of an elec- 
tion, bajliwic, and foreſt diſtrict. In it is one pariſh- 
church, with two convenns. 
CHAUMONT, a town of Baſigny, a ſubdiviſion of the 


overnment of Champagne and Brie, in France. It 
Aa, on a mountain, i the foot of which runs the 
| Fame | | river 
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river Marne; It is the ſeat of an election, provincial. and not far from the Thames; abut, a q em Weg- | 


court, royal preyots, 2 ſpacious hailiwio and. faxeſt- ' | minpſter. Here is the nobleſt building; an nk, of the 


court. The collegiate church here is the only pa- beſt foundations of its kind in tue world, hr med 
tilh-church. In this, place is alſo an abbey, à Je- and old ſoldiers, It is extremely convenient, and. ſafge, 
fits college; and a convent: It lies 45 miles E: of |, though leſs magnificent; than den of Greemwichy for 
Troges. Lat. 48 deg: 12 min. N. long: 5 deg, 15 ||». ſeamen. In Chelſea hoſpital-a certain number of in- 
min. E: | valids are comfortably maintained, lodged, and, cloathed: 


and to it belong ſeveral out- penſioners, as there ig not 


CHAUNES, in Latin Celvuincuun, though but a ſmall city | 
room in the houſe for them, who have about ſeyen 


of middle Picardy, in the government of the latter name 


CHAUNY; in Latin Calniacum, a town of Noyonnois; | 
in the government of the Ifle of France It lies on the 


and of Artois, in France, gives title of Duke and Peer, 


belonging to the houſe of Albret. It lies eleven leagues | 
from Amiens to the 8. and three from Clermont. 


river Olſe, which here begins to be navigable. To it 
belongs a particular governor, a foreſt juriſdiction, a 


royal caſteſlany; peculiar laws; two patiſh-chutches, | 


pounds ten ſhillings annual! y.,' It was gtiginally founded, 
beſides a ſchool at Chelſea, by. e ane, l Syn, 
one of King Charles II. 's miſtreſſes; confirmed and 
endowed by that Prince, and finiſhed by, King Wil- 
liam III. To it belong ſpacious. and deli + | 
dens. In the area is à good bronze ſtatue of Ring 


Charles II. Further up the village is the curigus phy- 


ng to che apothecaries of London, 


ſic-garden, 3 5 
Sir Hans Sloane. Hereralfo is 'Rane- 


and three convents. It is within the marquiſate of Fab them by 
Guiſcard, -; TW lagh-houſe, which is turned into a breakfaſting place 
CHAYANTA; a provinee of Charcas; and juriſdiction for gentlemen and ladies; and in the gardens is a, ro- 
belonging to the archbiſhoprie of Plata in South Ame- - tund erected, one of the largeſt rooms in the warld, 
rica. It lies about fifty leagues N. W. from the city | being 130 feet in diameter; where muſie, both vo- 
De la Plata, extending in ſome. parts about forty cal and inſtrumental, ſeem to flouriſh in the ſeaſon; 
i | I and the, place is entirely dedicated to that luxury to 


— 


lea 
l which the preſent age is much addicted. Juſt by are 
famous water- works, ſet: argoing by the ſteam of hot 
water, | T | 1 .-$ vrawst 3o 
CHELTENHAM, a market-town of Glouceſterſhire: 
It has a pretty good trade for malt. Here is 4 hand- 
ſome church, wich ailes, -aſpire;-.and-a good: ring of 
| bells; whoſe miniſter muſt be of Jeſus — Ox 
ford, though but forty pounds a year, but cannat hold 
the vicarage more than ſut years. Here is alſa aftee- 


his country is very famous for its gold and ſilver 
mines: the former of which are diſcontinued at pre- 
ſent. 2 | | , f 
This province is watered by the river Grande, in 
whoſe ſand conſiderable quantities of gold-duſt, and 
rains of that metal, are found; The ſilver mines are 
fil worked to great advantage: but this province feeds * 
no mote cattle than ſerve its inhabitanee. 
CHEDDER, a pariſh of Somerſetſhire; famous for the 


fineſt cheeſe in the world, except the Parmeſan; It is ſchool and an hoſpital, with other chaxities. G 1 
twenty-three miles in circuit, abounding with paſtures. | Its mineral waters, of the Scarborough kind, rendet 
of ſeveral dairies, cheeſes are it ſtill more famous and frequented. It has three an- 


By the junction of the mi 
made of 100 and. 150 pounds weight. They have alſo 
here great plantations of, apples, .from which they make, 


nual fairs; namely, on the ſecond ee | 
great quantities of cyder ; it beſides produces wool. 


Hol Thurſday for all ſorts of cattle; d Auguſt( for 
lambs...-16 lies eighe miles N. K. of Glouceſter 171) 5 


— 


Above this town there is a chaſm about à mile in CHEMILLE; a nid ——— — in 
length, between rocks, about 2 or 300 feet high; and] France: It lies on the river rome, gives title of Ba- 
which is in the road to Briſtol, Out of theſe hills riſes | ron, and in it is a collegiate church. 41 


CHEMNITZ, the capital of the circle of the mountains; 
in the electorate of Saxony, in Germany. It lies on a 
{mall river af the ſame name, and is famous for Mines 
aof lead and tin in ita neighhaurhobd.“ It is defended 
by a caſtle, called Auguſtbourg, which is one of 
the Elector's country-ſeatets. ATED. 
| CHEMPTERCIER, anci Oyfſe, a. place in the diſ- 
fairs, March 25, May 4, September 29, and October | trict of Digne, in Upper Provence, and: government 
20; all for cattle. 1. 0 7 | ' of the latter name, in France. It is a barony which 
CHEKIAM, a province of China, an empire in Aſia. | has been annexed to tie quilate! of: Villars, in 
It is bounded by the province of Nankin on the N. and | order to ; conſtitute the principality - of :-V illars-Bran- 
the ocean on the EK. bk cas. > nenen 
CHELM, one of the palatinates included in Red Ruffia, | CHENCIN, — id 6 ſinall town belonging to 
in Little Poland. To it belong one caſtellany and two the- palatinate of Sandomir, in Little Pele. Hes 
133 0007 $. are lead and ſilver mines; alſo marble ies. It has 


ſtaroſts. em 8 ' 
Of the ſame name is a town, with a biſhopricz but a caſtle, which ſtands on a high rock, with à ſta- 
the Prelate reſides at Kraſnoſtaw, and is a ſuffragan to roſty and provincial court. The ore of the mines be- 
the Metropolitan: of Lemberg. Here is alſo "a Ruſ- [ - longs to che King ob! (on 
ſian or Greek Biſhop, who has his cathedral, and is CHENONSEAU, a place belonging ta the government 
under the Archbiſhop of Kiow. In the town is a caſtel-[ of Touraine, in France, where is a ſine palace; with 
lany, ſtaroſts, provincial diet, and court. It lies 120 curious marhles and ſtatues, àmong which that of Sci- 
miles S8. E. of Warſaw. Lat. 51 deg. 25 min N. long. — Africanus, made of touch- ſtonè, is much admited. 
8 30 min. E. 297 7 Arr. It ſtands on the river Cheer 
CH LMSFORD, the county-town of Eſſex, where the | CHEPELIO, an ifland of Darien; in the bay of Panama, 
aſſizes are held. It ſtands in a pleaſant. valley, at the | in South America. It lies oppoſite to the moutli of 
junction of two rivers; namely, the Chelmer, whence Chepo-xiver, and about * from. the city of Pa- 
it has its name, and the Cann. It has à good free- | nama, Which place it furniſſes with fruit and pro- 
ſchool, and a large priſon on the river, with commo- viſions. Lat. 9 deg. N. long. 81 deg. 5 min. W. 
CHEPING-BARNET „a place in Hertfordſhire; and ia 


a ſtream Which drives twelve mills, within a quarter 
of a mile of the head of it, and then runs into the 
Axe. N 1 * 118 98 ; 1 C4 of ) 
CHEDLE, a market- town of Staffordſhire. : It lies twelve 
miles N. E. of Stafford town. | x 


CHEGFORD, : = marhet- town of Devonſhire: It lies 
2 miles W. of Exeter. It has four annual 


dious a ents and a good garden. The carriers e in He | 
and paſſengers to and from London are its main ſup- the St. Alban's road N. where 'a deciſire battle Was 
port. Its weekly market holds on Friday, and it has ] fought in 1468, between the houſes'of York and Lan- 
two annual fairs, on May 12 and; November 12, caſter, in which the great Earl of Warwick, led 


' which are remarkable for cattle. Near - the ton is a 
pretty: ſcat of the Earl of Fitz walter. (Chelmsford lies 
twenty eight miles N. E. of London, an. ſends two 

members to parliament! Lat. 57 deg. 52 min. N. long. 

20 min. E. 139 „ c nt 369 11% e 

CHELSEA, one of the pleaſant vi in the neigh- 

!--bourhood. of London: it ſtands S. of K ton, 

tc Ne XXXVI. . it abu fuLlrodmaeds 6 (4 

10:3 


- Make-Kirigy: was killed, with ſeveral of the n 
Mad, 000 . 507 i CHE 02 07 miguel 
The field is thought to be that near 


battle. | 7 1 os, 
| 67 emen vl 035071 Ig ad ni 


C': HE 


be the ſame with what the Dutch call the Ie of 
Bears. It lies between Norway and Groenland; and 
abounds with ſeveral forts * wild fowl, feals, and 
a great number of bears. Lat. 75 deg. 5 min N. long, 
20 dep. 6 min. E. 
CHERSO, an iſland of Venetian Dalmatia, in Hunga- 
| to rian Myra. It is joined with that of Oſero, by means 
*: Aderable volume," runs lowly into the ſea, ſeven leagues | of a e, and gives the, title of Count. It lies be- 
-gaftward of Panama. It is very deep, and about a quar- ' tween I and Morlachia: it has a deal of wood. 
© — — in breadth ; but its — — is choaked up] land, and —— of cattle. 
| The town of the ſame name is pretty well inhabited, 


has a healthy air, and a fecure harbour. Lat. 45 dee, 
Oy Ge TNT 25 min. N. long. 15 deg. 10 min. E. 
ea The land about it is 7 with ſeveral [ CHERSONESUS IHRACICA, or HELLESPON- 
al hills cloathed wi ſide of TIACA, a peninſula in the ſangiacate of Gallipoli, 
| i 13 and province of Romania, in European Turkey, It 
has the Archipelago on the 8. the bay into which the 
ſmall river Nelas falls on the W. and the ſtreight an- 
ciently called the Helleſpont on the E. towards the N. 
is is joined to the mainland by means of a ſtrip of 
land, the breadth of which the ancients reckoned to 


be about'thirty-five furlongs. In ancient times it had 
NS. radon riſing — wwe ps ry eleven cities upon it. 


fathoms, at che wooden bridge of Chepſtow, which is CHERSONES S CESTRICA, a ſtrip of land ſo called 
[+> ſeventy. From the ſurface of the water when the tide | in Cheſhire, which is furromded with the ſea, the 
7 8 In January 17 251 the water roſe here upwards ad mouths of the rivers Dee and Merſey, beſides tlie 
of ſeventy * weekly market, which is kept on |, Weaver, by means of which both rivers are joined, It 
- Saturday, is well-frequented for corn, &c. but eſpe- is about ſixteen Engliſh miles long, and between ix 
5 - cially fwine. Its annual fairs are on Friday in Whit- and ſeven broad, being extremely fertile; but not one 
1 fun- week, for horned cattle, Saturday before June 20, market-town upon it. 191 
- for woot; : Auguſt r, and Friday ſe ennight after St. CHERTSEY, a market- town of Surry, whete there' is 2 
Ll for | bridge over the Thames. From this place the bones of 


ww | _ Henry VI. were removed by King Henry VII. 
Two miles from Che is the famous paſſage. indſor. Nur ef the ed 


And it was the retreat of the celebrated 
ever the Severn, on this fide called Beac ä where he died. This place maintains it- 


"of the other Auſt. Here begins Offa's wh paſſes | "I by making of malt, which is carried in 
=S through Radnorſhire, Flintſhire, — ſo to the river barges o London It lis lies ſeven. miles from Kingſton, 

| : 1, Deez. which parts Wales from Cheſhire. - | nineteen from London. Its weekly market is on 

1 2 a river in the government of Orleanbis, in Wedneſday; and its annual fairs on the rſt Monday in 

| — — in Combraille, which belongs to Au- Fi Lent, for horſes, cattle, and hops, May T4, for the two 

bo - . -VErgnez/! is navigable beyond» Vierzon, in Berry, and former articles, and October 6 for theſe and hogs. 

| runs into the Loire. Mention is alſo made «i it in the CHERWELL, a river. of England. It riſes in Nor- 


: s thamptonſhire, whence it runs * Ban and 
4 eee 0 7 5 


4 pal elves of falls into the Iſis near Oxford. - 
T "Lower Alb; its: Latin name is Scara. It lies in the | CHESEPEAK-BAY, a large arm of the ſea, runnin 


| 

| oe] e and empties itſelf into * about 300 miles inland, between Virginia and Mary land, 
in North America. It is navizable almoſt the "whole 

4p way for large ſhips, and is about twenty miles in breadth 

| | in Upper Tk is fituated on. the river Sa we at the entrance; namely, between Cape Charles and 


4:-maro), It'is. for a treaty of peace concluded in it] Cape Henry, and afterwards between twenty and thirty 
in the year 1631. Lo it belongs a certain ftrip of broad, having ſeveral navigable tivers which fall into it: 
2 L land, with ſeveral ſmall places, and is ſubject to Rae ſo chat veſſels up to the very doors of the planters, 


King ef Sardinia. „ N. love, 7 =m 8. E. 5 Turin.] and __ m_ mos hep: It lies betwen lat. 37 and 40 
40 3 7 45 min. and long 75 eg. Wo. -..1 
EYE: 5 . a ww 0 f SES, one of the names of the great river Janie, in 
| — When is — dee ng to the govern- the Afiatic part of Ruſſia. Sce IENISs EI. 
| ment of — — in France as 2 harbour _ 1 CHESHAM, a market-town of Buckinghamſhire.” It lies 
| he Engliichandel, i is the ſeat of a viſcounty, admi 41 W anedC}Þ of A 
7 —. 5 » &c. with an abbey and 1 CHESILHURST, a.village 2 Kent, near Eltham, where 
It was was formerly: a ſtrong be - the Walfingham family refided fur ſeveral generations: 
the Engliſh in 1418, and by Trench in and hither Mr. Cambden retired, and compoſed the 


7 — Off chis place the * Heer under me. | eſt part of his annals of, Q. Elizabeth. 
© wil Denſity | c SHIRE, or county of Cheſter. It is very rich in paſ- 
ture and corn land; and, for the moſt part, level. In it 
are alſo ſeveral heaths or moors, upon which horſes and 
' feed It contains about-524000 acres, ſeventy-one | 
15 ges, thirteen cities and market-towns, and ſends 
. 4 + four — to parliament. Here they make excellent 
cCheeſe, well-known by the name of Cheſhire, and in 
rn 15 ani enen ee ſuch quantity, that London alone takes off 14,000 tons 
MER! the capital of Cur or the ancient annually, beſides vaſt quantities which they ſend to Briſ- 
4 in Aſiatic Turkey. It is the feat of the Beg- | tol and fork, alſo to Scotland and Ireland, The whole 


or Ottoman Viceroy, 156 miles N. of Bagdat. | -. county indeed. is employed in it, and part of the.neigh- 


L-Lat. 5 min. N. SN 45 deg,: 10 min. K. bouring ones too For though it goes commonly by the 
8 » faxt- and be- 3 : Dame») of. Cheſhire-Cheeſe, o 7 > 'great- deal 381 is 
e to the Dutch in e iſland of Javay: in - made in Sbropſhire, ire and Lancaſhire. The 


eee, in Aſia· It eighey milesE.of Bitavia. | © foibiof | Cheſhire is extremely good, and the graſs bas a 
OKEES, 8 Have yay Indian nation! af Florida, in petuliar richneſs in it, Fbere is nd part of England 
= CHEROKEE: — for ml which 2 where are equal numbers of gentry, of ſuch ancient ex- 


rest 23 ion. Beſides, it is a county palatine, and has 2 
1 on Carolina. ** N. government from any — 1 adminiſtered 


CHERAY-ISLE, in the N. gr Frozen ſea, It . by a chamberiain, = judge ſpecial, called — of 
er, 
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C H E 


Cheſter, a -puifay judge, &c, Its ancient Counts Pala- 
Ane were very powerful.; the fir of which was Gher- 
bord, whom William the Con ueror made ſo; and the 
© laſt was Simon of Montford, Earl of Leiceſter; after 


whoſe death, about the twelfth century, this county was 


2miexed to the crown. It however enjoys its ancient 
privileges; and at Cheſter, the capital, are the palatine 
courts holden for 1 its inhabitants. 

CHESHUNT,, in Hertfordſhire, Antoninus's Denn, 
which his itinerary places fifteen miles from London, 

and ſtands near the Ermine-ftreet, It ſeems a corrup- 
tion of the Saxon B from the Roman caſtra, i, e. 
a camp, called in Doo book Ceſtrehunt, the latter 
panes — an ay to unting, reſerved for the uſe 


CHESNEGALLON, ſpring of, in the territory of Perche, 
42 af 8 J 95 of, this latter name, and Maine, in 
Its wat are ferruginous and ſalutary, but 


1275 ona of Herſe, in the, n of tel- 
leſme for 2 5 n ne. 
CHESTER, the capit ff of "4. $2 thy It lies on the river 
Dee, is the ſee Biſhop, and has nine churches, in- 
cluding the cathedral. It ſends two members to parlia- | 
ment. From ſeveral N ug up here, Which 
dear the name of Agricola, her the ſtation of the 
Zcſth Roman legion, called Valeria Vi Mi i walls 
are two miles in circuit, and is defended a Rewng 
caſtle, an old and handſome parry with a 4 
| Th us Cæſar s ;. and here a garriſon is, ae kept. 
The walls * 2 in very g repair, al 222 a plea · 
he exchange is 3 ſtructure, ſup- 
8 7 Ky fone ſtone each: 
aue $. MS | 
run 


"_ tho 


t air 
wary % columgs 1 


2 Ger it is the city-hall 
certain lon Cath ions 3 up 2 Air. bee 
em, 


along the before all the 
joined to th Ache view of them. * ſtreets 
are very bavad and fair, and run through .W B 
city in Araight lines, 1 in the middl E of it. The 
Rhooder,c or . Ln fine, large and 
low green, w 15 — 7. overflo winter. 
Here? is a noble 1 18 the river . N very 
high and ſtrong built, to r ad this urious ſtream $5 ſome 
ſeaſons. Cheſter ives title of Earl heres of 
The Dee having been choaked up, and the fea long with- 
drawn from "ag a new channel has ay we cut, for, the ri- 
vet of near ten miles in len 
 Nuices z, and that by virtue o an act of parliament :. ſo 
that it is navigable, now for veſſels of conſiderable bur- 
then, which can come up to the quay of Cheſter, where 
bow load and unload. It lies ſixteen miles of 
pool, * 13 W. 2 Lat, 53 deg. 15 
min. on 2 min. 
N Naß e modern EY, the old Roman 
Derventio, a mile — the town of Derby, in Derby- 
ſhire, and upon the Derwent. Remains of walls, Wu 
Roman coins, aqueducts, and other of anti 
ty, have been dug up here; as alſo the foundation of a 
bridge over the river here. Its weekly markets are Wed- 
neſday and Saturday. It has three annual fairs: the laſt 
Thurkday.i in February for cattle ; July 5, and October 
10, for cattle, Iriſh linen, 'cloaths, Aware, hops, 
drapery goods, and Mancheſter wares. This i is a very 
conſiderable fair, and laſts a fortnight. | 
CHESTER. in the Street, a thoroughfare town of Dur- 
ham, having but few or 2 remains of its ancient gran- 
deur as a Roman colony. It has a ſtone · bridge over a 
rivulet, and which yet is wanted at times. 
CHESTER, county of, in Penſylvania, in North Ame- 


rica; fo called, as its firſt ſettlers were from Cheſhire in 


the mother- country. It lies to the S. of Phlladelphi 


CHESTER, New, the capital of the lat mentioned e coun- 
ty. It contains above a hundred houſes. It lies on the 
© ou 7 about thirteen miles S. of Philadelphia, 


os cou 2 og he ps of any burden; the river on 
vw 1. Rand three miles over. It has a 
| . court 15 5 on, aa prch, . 243g 58 N 
at. 4 de 
A 1 mp 
| caxſdale, | 
et 1 11 5 — 11 : 
in R 


CY 


„wich proper dams. and 


8 


ö 


Lirer- 


CHEVIOT, or TIVIO 


AEN. CHACE, 


CHIACICA, A province i in the augenge 


1011 01 


this rocky country, of conſiderable trade in lead, gro- 

| bel way 148 991 —— ſtockings blankets 
-4 ding totting hamthire, Lin- 
| — >ndon.; iſo with Bake- 
Fa Wit worth, Aſhbourne, the Peak 

— e of De ire, Cheſter, Mancheſter, Liverpool, 
&c. It has a fair church; and its ſpire, ng timber 
covered with lead, is warped all a Irs new large 
market - place is well f pplied Sith the aboye=mention= 

_ ed, commodities; and the market holds weekly on Sa- 
turdays, It has ſeven —— fairs; namely, on Ja- 
nuary 25, E 28, April 3, May 4s for cattle, 
horſes and ptember 27 for clice'e, onions and 
pedlary, November 25 for cattle, ſheep, and pedlary. 
ts free - ſchool, reckoned the moſt conſiderable in the- 
Ni. of England, ſends great numbers of ſtudents, parti- 
cularly to Cambr idge. It gives title of Earl to a bexiach | 
of ho Stanhope family, now in the famous Philip Dor- 
= Wes ſo well known in the learned and polite world. 
N Ge miles N. of Derby-tomn, and 120 N. E. 

ndon. 


CHESTERFORD, a place upon the river Cam, in Eſſex, 


where, in 1719, the veſtigia of a Roman city were diſ- 
covered, including about fifty acres. In the N. W. end 


of the town is the foundation of a Roman temple, and 
many Roman coins have been 25 up In the borough- 
field, ſo the ancient city is termed ; the name of which, 


| according to Dr. Stukely, was Camboritum : and not 
far off, is a large Roman cam 2 an eminence, 

where now is a hunting-tower of brick. 
EA which run- 
m Alnwick, thro* 


ing from N. to 8. ext: 


| ARIES and nj NW. They ſeparate Nor- 


thumberland from Scotland: though — be many hills 
and went, for ſeveral miles together, yet one of 
| * on th ſide, is a great deal higher than the reſt, 
being a land-mark to ſailors; and may plainly be ſeen 
from the r ee in the North h Riding » of York- 
hire, near fixty off. This peak lies towards Ber- 
| vick and yet 1 top it is a {mooth and en plain, 
; half » pile in diameter, with a large pond in the middle 
of it; 3 from which, in a clear day, the ſmoke of the ſalt- 
pans at South Shields may be ſeen, which is about : 
miles S. of it: alſo Berwick eaſtward, and to the N. Sou- 
trahills, which are in fight of Edinburgh: at the foot of 
the Cheviot-hills, among many others, a bloody battle 
was very obſtinatel fought | between Earl Douglas on 
the Scottiſh dee Piercy Earl of Northumber and on 
that of the Engliſh, in which both were killed, beſides 
' vaſt numbers of each army, particulatly the nobles. Les 
old Engliſh ballad of Chevy -chace (Sir Philip Sid 
delight) has ſo beautifully deſcribed this action, that 
Addiſon hay, writ ſeveral Spectators, ling it 
from ſeveral paſſages in the immortal Virgil, which, he 
ſays, the author of this ſong imitated. . The ſpots of 
ground wheie the two Earls are faid to have ng are 
Rl diſtinguiſhed by two ſtones. _ The Scots call this 

the battle of Otterburn, from a place of this name 8. 
of the Cheviot-hills, on the river Rede, near Elleſdon, 
a market-town, 

CHEVREUSE, a town of Le Hurepoix, a ſubdiviſion of 

the fourth ſubſtadthslderſt ip of the Iſle of France: it be- 
| longs to the famous foundation of St. Cyr, by Madam 

bene and gives title of Duke. 
ee CHEVIOT-HILLS, 
CHEW, Biſhop's, or CHEW Magna, a place in Somer- 
ſetſhire, where red bolus, vulgarly called redding, is dug, 
which is uſed for marking of ſheep, and alſo by apothe- 
caries for bole ammoniac. Its. vicarage is worth 3001. 
per annum. It has ſeveral B. e e abound- + 
ing with coal-pits. The houſes here are remarkable 
heat, even thoſe of the pooreſt ſort, In this 
© Bow-ditchs,. ſo called from its circular form, which was 
a large camp on a hill, trebly fortified ; and from it is a 

$ proſper pect of Flatholm and n two iſlands in the 

.. Britiſh channel. 


e of Charcas, and 
1 T- of the Archbiſhop: of La Plata, in S. Ameri- 
It lies piety leagues N. of La Plata city, aud but 

| from Paz. Its capital of the ſame name, and 
_ the places ſouthwards,pf it, belong to the Archbiſhop of 
1 but many to the W are in the e 
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fler mines, but neither ſo" mifly ner ſo neh as thoſe 


an bouring pr province. 
e 4 — the audi or Guata- 
— of” kingdom 6 Gali Mexico, or 


in in Nortli Aäegen Ves Hes under t e tro- 
Cort ancer; half in the temperate/ ahd Half in the 


__ zone? it ſtretches along the Svuth ſea on the W. It | 
5 bounded by Zacatecas on the N. E., Culiacan on 1 8 


ve W. and by . Guadala . the 8. and 

It is about 5 . e N. to - . and bs 
ind from E/ to 1 5 is 7 Fa 
much wax und honey, [beſide 7 
St. Jago, which dur maps make to e a- 
Jata-lake, falls into the ea hete. It — + 


cipal upon the coaſt, is half a mile 1 

yo much broader more inland, w ase 801750 8 15 ri⸗ 

vers meet together. At the time of ebb it has ten feet 
- wat er ont the bar verry 


CHIAMPA, the "Pai diviſion of Coch eels a 
kingdom and ſubdiviſion” of the peninfula” yotig he 


«Ganges, in Ali, It has tlie ſea on EE. "ind! 8. And 
- 'the' town of the fame name'f on the bea-Coaft, in 


lat. 11 deg: 20 min, N. 
CHIAPA, an inland oe; in «oi audience of ld 


4 oſs in pain in (North America. 
unded . co the N. Yucatan on thi” 

N K Socondſcb od 0 5 A'S: Vera Par oe | 
and Graef on the W. rs ghty:five 1 _ es from 
E. to W. and about thirty where erbadch, he mid 
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pfrettf briſk trade im corhineal' and fil. Werne places of 
principal note hefe are two, and bath are c j 
Apa: th one inhabited by 8 paniards Has alſo t 
""Cfudad Neal Nt K hs of a 15 . 
"2660 ducats annually, It Hes in a d 
ſurrounded with mountains. Its princip | 
"cocoa, cotton, wool,” ſugar, c — and pedlary, 
the friars being the chief merchants here. 
This place is neither rich nor populous : it lies 120 


miles 8. of Tabaſco. Lat. 16 deg. Join. N. long. 98 


4 W. 
: u Link other town is inhabited dy Indians; and there- 
© fote ale cdu de los Indes. It is the largeſt they 
© have in the country; and. they enjoy many great privi- 
leges. This is a rich and large place, with 
ee fine cloiſters and churches. Ait W. twelve 

es from the former ENZA. to the N 

CH ENZA, or CLARENZA,” one of WE four if 
tricts into l ch the Motea 1 European Turkey, i is 
© ſubdivided. © It includes Achaia Proper. 
Of the ſame name is its capital on the N. W. cbaſt 
of the Morea. Tt lies oppolite to the iſle of Zante, 
2 twenty -fix miles S. of Patras; * has. a harbour” on 
the Mediterranean, and is ſubjeR 1 to the "Turks; It 
- ſuffered N in the 'y 4 War. Lat. 37 deg. 
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| - League of the Oriſons on the N. and W. the like of 


Como on the S. the Valteline on the S. E. and part of 
the. —— N on the N. Land E. It lies between 
. tains? Hr aw}: 

— lake of the ſame nende Gf an oval fort? And W 

bee miles in diameter, runs into that of Como, b 
ef à canal Which is the Page for goods to and 
from de ſo that a conſiderable. trade is carried on, 
This evintry! yi $-miote- than corn, and is well 
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above an hundred houſes. 


CHIDLEIGH, 'CHUDEFIGH; ot CHIMEEIGH, a 


market- town of Devonſhire, near the river Teign. It 
gives title of Baron to one of The Clifford"family. — 


weekly market holds on Satur 2 Boy hn annual 
"bs 11 for ſheep, and 1 1 2 
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1639. It lies eight miles E. of Turin, Lat. 44 deg. 
+ to min. N. long. 7 deg. 45 min. E. 
CHILI, kingdom of, extends from the frontiers of Peru 
to the ftreights of Magellan, in South America, being 
30 leagues. Theſe' two kingdoms are ſeparated by 
de deſert of Atacamo, which laſt is eighty leagues. 
Eaſtward ſome parts terminate on the frontiers of Pa- 
raguay; though ſome uninhabited deſerts intervene ; 
and others confine on Buenos Ayres. Its weſtern 
boundary is the South ſea, extending from lat. 27 deg. 
nearly to that of Copoyapu, to 53 deg. 30 min. S. But 
this — as inhabited Spaniards, begins at 
Copoyapu, and terminates at the iſland of Chiloe, the 
ſouthern extremity of which is in lat. 34 deg-S. and 
its extent from W. to E. is the diſtance between the 
Cordillera, which is here ſtupenduouſly high, and the 
coaſt of the South ſea, that is, about thirty leagues. 
The martial genius of the Indians of this kingdom 
hath conſiderably retarded the reduction of it by the 
Spaniards : ſo that its captain-generalſbip has only four 
ticular governments; namely, the — mar 
ſhip of Chili, Valparaiſo, Valdivia, and Chiloe. Its 
juriſdictions are, 1. Santiago. 2. Rancagua, 3. Col- 
chagua. 4. Chillan. F. Aconcagua. 6. Melipilla. 
7. Gibot 8. Coquim 85 Copoyapu and Guaſco. 
10. Mendoza. And, II. La Conception. 
Through the midſt of Chili, from N. to S. run thoſe 
— high mountains, called by the Spaniards 
ierra Nevada de los Andes; to which, ſome tell us, 
the Alps themſelves are but hillocks; and in paſſing 
over them, the air is found to be ſo pure and light, as 
not to ſerve, at leaſt conveniently, for reſpiration. Its 
- ſummers are not hotter than thoſe of Spain; but the 
winters are more rigorous by far; whence the name of 
the country, for Chili, in the language of the natives, 
fignifies cold. Towards the mountains particularly it 
is ſo ſharp; that the cattle, and even men, ate fre- 
' quently frozen. Beſides, in the winter, towards the 
coaſt eſpecially, there fall prodigious rains; and during 
this time the country is accounted unwholeſome, as 
well as very unpleaſant, | 
A profuſion of natural productions is ſeen over all 
this kingdom, particularly plentiful harveſts of wheat, 
| barley, and hemp, which thrives here ſurpriſingly. 
Others fatten cattle, and from theſe have vaſt quanti- 
ties of tallow, ſole-leather tanned ; and of goats ſkin is 
made a Cordovan leather. The wine made here is pa- 
latable, and of a good body; and brandy is diſtilled 
from it. The more northern parts produce olives. Be- 
ſides the commerce carried on with Peru in. proviſions, 
is that of meta's; this kingdom abounding in mines, 
eſpecially gold and copper. The moſt famous mine of 
the former kind is Petorca, lying eaſt of Santiago; be- 
ſides a great many more in the neighbourhood of the 
Cordillera, and all over the country. -In Coquin there 
are ſixty gold mines, and in Guaico copper mines are 
worked. | | | ; 
In exchange for grain, fruits, proviſions, and metals 
which Chili ſends to Peru, it receives tron, cloth, 
linen, hats, bays, ſugar, cocao, ſweet-meats, pick] s, 
tobacco, oil, earthen wares, &c. The trade carried 
on with the wild Indians eonſiſts in ſelling them hard- 
ware, as bits, ſpurs, edge- tools, toys, and ſome wine: 
and all this is done by harter. me 
CHILLON, a place in the Pais de Vaux, belonging to 
the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, remarkable for 
a very large caſtle, which is ſaid to occupy ſeven acres 
of ground, where the bailiff of Vevay reſides. It ftands 
at the foot of a ſteep mountain commanding it. 
 CHILMARK, a pleaſant village of Wiltſhire, noted for 
its quarries.of very white ſtone, which riſes in 
various dimenſions : ſo that a ſingle ſtone Hes over the 
mouth of the quarry ſaid to be full ſixty feet long, 
twelve thick, and without any flaw. Here a fair holds 
annually on July 30, for cattle, ſheep, horſes, ſwine, 
and cheeſe. ae e 
CHILOAS, together with Llulla, one of the juriſdictions 
in the dioceſe of Truxillo, in Peru, in South America. 
It lies to the 8. of Chachapayas, and on the E, fide 
of the Cordillera of the Andes. Being low, it is both 
8 _ moiſt, and covered with woods; ſo that a 
Yo 
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great part is uninhabited. It confines on the river 

Moyabamba, which beginning its courſe from theſe 
ſouthern provinces of Peru, forms the great river of 
Amazons. Its principal commodity is tobacco, which, 
with a ſort of almonds called andes, and a few other 

| fruits natural to its climate; conſtitute the commerce 
of this province with the others. 

CHILOE, a confiderable iffand on the coaſt of Chili, in 
South America, about fifty leagues in length, and ſeven 
in breadth, between lat. 42 and 8. It is one 
of the four particular governments of Chili: Its S. 
part is divided from the continent by à nartow ſea, 
— £6 r e N 
2 e coaſt is very much ſubject to ſtorms, eſpecially 

8 in March, when Wk 25 The refitence of it 
military governor is at Chacao, which is the principal 

' harbour of the iſland, being well fortified. Beſides 
Chacas, there is another place much larger, called 

Calbuco. The "ifland is every-where well-peopled 

With Spaniatds, Meſtizoes, arid Chriſtian Indians. 
HILQUES, with Mafques, a juriſdiction in the dio- 
ceſe of Cuſco, and audience of Lima, in South Ame- 
rica. It begins about ſeven or eight leagues S. E. of 
Cuſco, extending above thirty leagues between the 
rivers Avancy and Apurimac. It abounds in all forts 
of cattle, and the temperate parts yield plenty of wheat, 
maize, and fruits. Here are gold and filyer mines; 
which were formerly very rich, but. now much ex- 
hauſted. | | 

CHILTERN, a continued tidge of thalky hills fo cal- 
led, which are the natural and civil boundary between 
the counties of Hertford and Bedford. They run 
through Buckinghamſhire from E. to W. | 

CHIMAY, a town of Hainault, in French Flanders. It 
lies twenty miles S. of Charleroy. Lat. 30 deg: 6 min. 

4 deg. 20 min. KE via 

a conſiderable inland lake of Aſia, Tying in 

the province of Achem, between the Eaſt Indies and 

ina. | 

CHIMERA, anciently a ſtrong town of Albania, one of 

the provinces belon ing to uropean Turkey, and fa- 

maous for its hot baths, but at preſent an inconſiderable 
place. It is firuated at the entrance of the Adriatic 
ſea, — miles N. of the city of Corfu. In 
its neighbourhood are the famous mountains called 
Monti della Chimera, anciently Montes Ceraunii, or 
Acroceraunii; being, as it were, the natural boundary 

' between the Tonian and Adriatic ſeas. Thelt ancient 
name they have from their being frequently thunder- 
ſtruck. — divide Epirus from Theſſaly. ä 

CHIMBORAZO, deſert of, in the way from Guyaquil 
to Quito, in South America. It has different emi- 
nences, moſt of which are of fand. Near it is a 
mountain of the ſame name. : 

CHIMI, Capo, a conſidetab'e promontory of the iſland 

of Negropont, in the Archipelago, and European 
Turkey. It is alſo called Capo Oro, or Capo Fi- 


CHIMSEE, a ſmall but Epiſcopal town in the archbi- 
ry oh of Saltzburg, and circle of Bavaria, in Germany. 
It lies on an ifland, in the lake ſituated between the ri- 
— Inn and Saltza, about twenty-two miles W. of 
a tzh x tid Tam! 61 3 4 . ; ; : 
CAINA,7 vaſt _ in Afiaz which, including Chi- 
' nefe Tartary, is bounded on the N. by Riffian Tar- 
- tary; it has the Pacific ocean on the E. and S. and 
it confines on Tonquin, Tibet, and tertitories of 
Ruffia on the W. from which the rivet Argun ov te. 
This country extends about 2000 miles from N. to 8. 
and 1500 from W. to E. lying between lat. 2x and 

55 deg. N. and between long. 95 and 135 deg. K. 
This remote and opulent country was firft. diſco- 
vered by the Portugueſe above 200 ago j and was 
in fome meaſure known to the ancients under the name 
of Xerxes, and ſome traffic carried on between them. 
But we cannot be ſaid to have been fully acquainted 
with the true fate of the Chineſe nation, till the zeal 
of the miſſionaries of the church of, Rome ſtitred them 

up to go and preuch the goſpel among them. 
Prom what the Chineſe have upon record, and 
which ſeems unqueſtionable, this kingdom Nas Been 
| 4 X governed 
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governed by its own monarchs above 4000 years, b 
22 given it 236 Princes, of which Fo-hi was the 
China is divided into ſixteen provinces, in which are 


155 capital cities, 1312 of a ſecond rank, 3357 for- 


tified towns, and about 50, ooo, ooo of inhabitants. It 
has ſeveral conſiderable rivers; and where theſe are 
wanting, navigable canals have been cut through the 
whole country, by means of which a briſk trade is car- 
ried on from one end of the empire to the other, _., 
The _ Chineſe. have built a ſtone-wall, above 
twenty feet high, and broad enough for fix. horſemen 
to ride a-breaſt upon it, being, 1500 miles long, in order 
to defend them from the incurſions of the Tartars: 
yet for all this the latter conquered their country not 
two centuries ago; namely, in the year 1646: ſo 
that the Chineſe are now governed. by Tartar Princes, 
who permit them to, retain their own laws, only oblig- 
ing them to cut off their hair. But, being all Pagans, 
1 or no change has been made in point of re- 
ion. TOA; to Fu Y 
be Chineſe. cities are built with a peculiar beauty 
and ſymmetry; eſpecially where the ground will ad- 
mit of it. ze buildings they beftow moſt coſt on are 
their temples, which they rear to a conſiderable height, 
adorn with every thing that is curious, and fill with an 
incredible number of idols. | | 
A third kind of ſtructures, very common, at leaſt in 
their great cities, and yet v 
arches, erected in memory of their great Princes, law- 
givers, philoſophers, &c. One whimſical kind of curi- 
- ofity in this country is, the forming of ſome of their 
mountains into yarious ſhapes, reſembling a horſe, bird, 
Among its natural curioſities are caſcades, which are 
here in great numbers, very high, noiſy, and dreadful; ſe- 
veral vo number of hoe mi 
Beſides theſe, here is the ſuet or tallow- tree, and aſbeſ- 
ſtos or incombuſtible ſtone, ſo famous among the anci- 
ents ſor the uſe made of it in burning their dead bodies. 
Some parts of China are mountainous, and others 
pee N yet no ſpot is left uncultivated or unim- 
Oved. SS. 8 , 
| The principal productions of this country are ſilk, 
tea, gen-ſeng, china, japan-ware, and gold duſt, &c. 
of all which every maritime power in Europe imports 
vaſt quantities annually, giving them filver chiefly, and 
© other, commodities, in exchange. . 
e Chineſe are an ingenious and induſtrious people, 
as appears by all their fine manufactures daily brought 
into Europe : yet they are repreſented as unfair dealers. 
Their writing and printing are a kind of ſhort hand, 
every character expreſſing a word, and frequently a ſen- 
tence. be 9 4 3 is difficult to pronounce and 
underſtand, eſpecially by ſtrangers: for the toots or origi- 
nal words amounts only to 333 ;, and yet are pronounced 
in fuch different accents and notes, as to carry with 
them different, and even eo ſigniſications. 7 
© "The, Emperor or Cham, as he is ſtiled, is an abſo- 
lute Prince; yet his government is one of the moſt re- 
gular in the world, and the tribunals and magiſtrates are 
Sable in the moſt exact manner that can be con- 
trived, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the due 
performance of all the offices of a well- regulated polity. 
t is ſaid, that all the Emperor's acts muſt be paſſed by a 
great council of his nobility, before they can have the 
force of laws. However, like the ſovereigns in this 
part of the globe, be is not without the means of oblig- 
ing them to yield their aſſent to whatever he thinks fit to 


— 
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The government requires a profound ſubmiſſion of 
children to their parents. Images and ſtatues of their 
- anceſtors they have in their houſes, and to theſe they 
pay worſhip: and mutual civility among all ranks 
s enjoined by a law ; fo that the moſt ſanguine pro- 
fetons of fiiendſhip are frequently no more than mere 
| 12 onda aft ad a was - oa 4, 
Nati can be. ſeen, more. grand and m nt 
| Forget, cours and Finne, choc proc 
makes a public appearance. His palace. at Peking ls 
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ucceſſion of twenty-two families, which have in the | 
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noble, are the triumphal | 


os, and a great number of hot mineral ſprings. | 
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ſaid to be no leſs than ſix miles in length, and propor- 

tionably deep and noble. 
Notwithſtanding the high boaſts and conceits of the 

Chineſe with regard to themſelves, it is very plain, that 
they have but little inſight into the noble arts and ſcien- 
ces which we have in Europe | 

The revenues of this empire are reckoned at above 
twenty- one millions ſterling; ſo that taxes may be eaſil 
impoſed, as an account of every man's family and ſub- 
ſtance is annually taken and enrolled. In times of peace, 

the number of their troops is ſaid to be about five milli- 

- ons, beſides a militia, which yet are ſeldom raiſed, as 
they have now few enemies to fear, ſince the union of 
the Chineſe with the Tartars. - 5 
Among a vaſt multiplicity of idols, there are two 
principal ones to which the Chineſe pay the greateſt 
adoration; the one in the form of a dragon, and the 
. Other that of Fo or Fo-hi, ſuppoſed to have been the 
founder of their nation. The morality of Confucius 
juſtly continues in eſteem among them; though, by all 
reports, they practice it but little: one notion prevails 
among them, which, at leaſt, is a mighty incentive to 
being watchful over their conduct, in that the ſouls of 
their deceaſed friends are frequently, if not always, pre- 
ſent with them, and overlooking their actions. 
Though Chriſtianity, as we are told, was planted in 
+ China, and the Indies, by the Apoſtle St. Thomas, or 
ſome of his diſciples; yet, when the Roman miſſiona- 
ries came here, they found no traces of it remaining, 

Their ſhipping differs as much from ours as their 
dreſs, and chiefly fit for rivers. They have huge flat- 

. bottomed barks, called floating villages, in which are 
ſeveral. families, who follow their occupation, and ſel- 
dom or never go on ſhore. 

The men are commonly fair, and rather affect a bul- 
ky part, than a fine tall ſhape. The women preſerve a 
ſickly whiteneſs, which they brighten, by grubbing their 
faces and hands over with a ſort of white earth. Their 
ſhape is generally tall and lender. Their feet are ſo 

pinched, during their tender years, as to make their legs 
ſwell to a monſtrous bulk. They are ſplendid; and 


even extravagant in their feaſts; at which times their 


tables are covered with the moſt exquiſite dainties, as 
well as the-richeſt furniture. Theſe feaſts are either of 
a public nature, as religious and civil feſtivals ; or a pri- 
vate one, as births, marsiages, funerals, In all which 
they ſtrive to entertain their gueſts in the grandeſt 
manner; and this is not only with the greatelt plenty 
and variety of diſhes, among which dog's fleſh, diffe- 
rently dreſſed, is reckoned - no inconferable dainty ; 
but with muſic, timbrels,  rope-daticers, farces, and the 
like diverſions. 1 
CHINCA, a port-town of Peru in South America. It 
lies on a river, and in an extenſive valley of the ſame 
name, about ſixty. miles 8. of Lima. Lat. 13 deg. 5 
min. S. long. 70 deg. 5 min. VW. 
CHINCHURA, a Dutch factory of Bengal, one of the 
provinces in the ſouthern diviſion of Indoſtan, and Mo- 
gul empire, in Aſia. It is large, and has a great many 
good houſes and gardens well inhabited, by Armenians, 
and the natives; It lies contiguous to Hugucly. 
CHINGTU, che capital of Se-cheu, one of the provin- 
ces of China, in Aſia. It ſoffered much in the civil 
wars of this country, when the Tartars poſſeſſed them- 
ſelyes of it; ſo that it has only the remains of its {114 
cient ſplendor. It ſtands almoſt in the heart of the pro- 
vince, in a fruitful territory, having thirty- one citics of 
the ſecond and third rank under its juriſdiction. Lat. 


* 


on? "$25 min. N. and long, 12 W. from Peking. 
INE, a city of the Auſtrian Netherlands. It con- 
fines on Liege: twelve miles 8. E. of Namur. Lat. 50 
deg. 20 min N. long. 5 deg. 5. min. KE. | 
GHINON, a. town in the government of Touraine, in 
France. It lies on the river. Vienne; has a ſong, 
_,caſtle, four pariſh-churches, and fifteen convents : 2 
miles 8. W. of Tours. Lat. 37 deg. 15 min, N. long. 
CHINTIPOUR, or CHITIPUR, the only place of note 
in Chitor,, one of the midland proyinces: of Indoſtan, 
and Mogul empire, in China. It ſtands on the bank of 


2 river, and is inhabited by Banians, who make great 


quantities 


1 
ities of thoſe callicoes called Chints. It lies 53 
mes N. E. from Amadabath : and here is a ſmall garri- 
ſon for the defence of the caravans. 5 ; 
CHIOS, SCIO, or XIO, called Saki Saduci by the Turks. 
It is an iſland 100 miles in circuit, lying near the coaſt 
of Ionia, in Afta Minor; is mountainous and rocky. 
Beſides other inhabitants, it has upwards of a million 
of Greeks, who have 300 churches here, beſides cha- 
$s and monaſteries. It abounds with excellent wine, 
for which it has —_ been famous ; and from whence 
the ancients ſuppoſed nectar to have been fetched. 
CHIOS, the capital of the laſt mentioned iſland of the 
ſame name. It is ſituated on its eaſtern coaſt, and as 
| well built as moſt of the towns in the Levant, the Ge- 
noeſe having been long maſters of it. At preſent the 
Turks have a garriſon here of 1400 men; and its port 
is tue rendezvous of their ſhipping which trade ta Con- 
ſtantinople; and, beſides, it is commonly the ſtation 
for a ſquadron of Turkiſh galleys. This is one of the 
| ſeven cities which pretend that Homer was born in it; 
and the natives ſtill ſhew a = which they call his 
ſchool, lying at the foot of Mount Epos, and about four 
miles diſtant from the city. Lat. 38 deg. 6 min. N. long. 
27 deg. 5 min. E. Ine Fg 
CHIOZA, CHIOGGIA, anciently Foſſa C'audia, an 
- iſland belonging to the duchy of Venice, in Upper Ita- 
ly. It is a fine and flouriſhing little town, not far 
tom the influx of the Brenta Nuova into the Lagunæ. 
Here are very profitable ſalt-works : ſuch as intend to 
to Rome, common'y take ſhipping here, and from 
thence fail upon the canal, which carries into the Po, 


as far as the village of Ponte del Lago Oſcuro upon that | 


river, and oppoſite to Ferrara; nay, and ftill further. 
This is a very commodious and pleaſant way. Chi- 
0za is about a mile and a half in circuit, and is divided 
by a long ſtreet, where the aforeſaid canal, called Vena, 
begins. It hath about nine bridges over it, ſome of 

| ſtone, and others of wood. Here is a convenient har- 
bour, and defended » an hexagonal fort. . Beſides the 
cathedral, here are ſeveral ſtately churches, Epiſcopal 
palace, and convents. The Genoeſe gained a famous 
victory here, when, in 1380, they made themſelves maſ- 
ters of this city; but it has ſince fallen into the hands of 
the Venetians. Chioza is ſituated twelve miles S. of 
Chipnam, a corporate and 
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good market-town of Wilthire. It is governed by a 
bailiff, who returns two members to parliament, It is 
a populous well-built place ; bas a bridge of fixteen 
arches over the Avon, with a handſome church, The 
principal manufacture here is cloth ; but its main ſupport 
ariſes from its market, which holds on Saturday, and its 
thoroughfare for carriers and horſemen between London 
and Briſtol, It has a charity-ſchool for twenty-four 
boys. Its annual fairs are, May 6, June 11, Ottober 
18, and November 30, for horned cattle, ſheep, hogs, 
and horſes. Weſtmead in its neighbourhood is noted 
for horſe- races; and its foreſt was anciently famous, as 
the place itſelf was the reſidence of the 
Kings, particularly Alfred. It lies twenty-ſix miles N. 
W. of Saliſbury. * n ; 
CHIPPING, . commonly Chipping Wickham, or High 
Wycomb, a borough of Buckinghamſhire, governed b 
a mayor, who returns two v. embers to parhament. It 
ſtands on a rivulet, which winds into the Thames. It 
is one of the greateſt corn- markets in this part of Eng- 
land. It contains between three and four hundred 
houſes, with two principal ſtreets; one of which is well 
built, and full of large inns. Its church is a fair ſtruc- 
ture, with a handſome ſteeple. In the neighbourhood 
are ſeveral mills for paper and corn. W hen the wheat is 
ground at the latter, it is ſent, to Marlow, and put on 
board barges for London. Its weekly market is on Fri- 
day, and annual fair September 25, for hiring of ſer- 
vants. In 1724, near this place was diſcovered a Ro- 
man pavement, nine feet ſquare, with ſtones of various 


C 


colours, the biggeſt of which were no broader than the | 


face of a die. 


CHIPPING-NORTON, a market-town of Oxfordſhire, 
governed- by two bailiffs. Roman coins are frequently 


hipping lies twelve miles S. of Aileſ- | 


eſt Saxon 


CHHD I 
faund in this neighbourhood. Its church is a good 


building, in which are monuments, with the arms of ſe- 
veral merchants on braſs plates, as ſhow it muſt have 
been once a town of great trade. Its weekly market is 
on Wedneſday ; and has ſeven. annual fairs; namely, 
March 7, May 6, laſt Friday in May, July 18, Sep- 
tember 5, November 8, and laſt Friday in Nevember, 
for horſes, cows, ſheep, and cheeſe. 1 lies ſeventy- ſix 


miles from London. 
CHIPPING-ONGAR, a market- town of Eſſex, ſo called 
to diſtinguiſh it from another place in its neighbour- 
hood, called High-Ongar. Here are two chatity-ſchools 
for twenty-ſix boys, and twelve girls. Its weekly mar- 
ket holds on Saturday, and annual fair on September 
30, for ſinall ware. le lies twenty miles from London. 
CHIPPING-SODBURY, a borough of Glouceſterſhire. 
It is governed by a mayor : being a great thoroughfare 
to Briitol, it is full of inns, It has a good weekly mar- 
ket on Thurſday, for corn and other proviſions, parti- 
cularly cheeſe; for which it is reckoned the greateſt 
in England, next to that of Athelſtone, in Warwick- 
ſhire. Its annual fairs holds on May 23, and June 24, 
tor cattle, cheeſe, and pedlary. All the above places, 
with the prænomen of Chipping, denote their being 
market-places, from the Saxon cyppan, to cheapen. 
CHIQUITOS, Indios, i. e. Little Indians, are miſſions 
in the parts * on the biſhopric of Charcas, in 
8. America. The Spaniards call them ſo on account of 
the extreme ſmallneſs of their doors. Their eountry 
hes between Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and lake Zarayes, 
from which iſſues the river Paraguay, that, with the 
acceſhon of other ſtreams, forms the Rio de la Platz. 
The fathers who firſt began their preaching here, about 
the cloſg) of the laſt century, had, in 1732, formed ſe- 
ven towns, each conſiſting of above 600 families. The 
courage of thoſe Indians the Portugueſe have often ex- 
perienced, who uſed to make incurſions, in order to 
carry off the inhabitants for flaves; ſo that they have 
been obliged to deſiſt. 
CHIPROWITYZ, a well-inhabited town of Bidin or Wi- 
din fangiacate, a ſubdiviſion of Balgaria, one of the 
provinces of European Turkey. Here the Greek Me- 
tropolitan reſides, bh 22 | 
CHIRWAN, See SCHIRWAN, one of the provinces of 
Perſia, lying on the W. coaſt of the Cafpian ſea. 
CHIRIQUI, or CHURIQUITA, a town of Veragua, one 
of the provinces of Guatimala, in North America. It 
ſtands in a plain of ſavannahs, ſurrounded with farms; 
&c. Its principal trade is in tallow and leather. 
The harbour ſtands on a pretty large river, about a 
league from its mouth, and three from the town. There 
is but one way to enter the river, an] that is dangerous. 
It falls into the bay called Golfo Dolce, and muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from that near Honduras-bay. It was 
taken by the Buccaneers in 1686. | 
CHIRK, in Welch Gwain, a pretty mountainous coun- 
try or eltate, on the E. fide of Denbighſhire, in North 
Wales. To it belongs two caſtles; namely, that call- 
ed Chirk-caſtle, which is a handſome ſeat, and has been 
long in the poſſeſſion of the Middletons, where the pre- 
ſent proprietor generouſly gave an aſylum to the late Mr. 
John Mottley, author of the life of the Czar Peter, and 
ſome dramatie pieces, for three or four years before he 
died, having been long reduced to crutches. Of the 
other caſtle, called Bran- caſtle, or Caſtelh Dinas Bran, 
hardly the ruins remain. It ſtood on the top of a hill, 
and was the reſidence of Griffith ap Madock, who fided 
with the Engliſh- againſt the Welch, in the reign: of 
King Henry III. At the Caſtle of Chirk, three annua} 
fairs ale holden; namely, the ſecond Tueſday in Fe- 
bruary, ſecond Tueſday in June, and November 12, for 
ſheep, horned cattle, and horſes. b 
CHIRNSIDE, che ſeat of a preſbytery, in Berwickſhire, 
containing fourteen pariſhes. A 
CHIRONISSO, one of the five ſecure harbours on the 
illand of Siphanto in the Archipelago. and European 
Dekker... | | 
CHISWIC, a ſmall, bnt pleaſant village in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. It lies on the Thames, fix miles 
from Hyde-park-corner, The Weſtminſter ſcholars have 
an airing-houſe in this place. Here is a charity-ſchoot 
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for twenty d, 
well — Among the many fine ſeats in this vil- 
lage, none are equal to the Earl of Burlington's, for 
the elegance of the villa, grand taſte of the gardens, 

ndnd nymberle ornaments in and about the place. 155 
CHITANGAR, a town in Cuncan, one of the provinces 
of the Mogul empire, in Afia. It lies near Indour, 
ſixty-chree 220088: S. of Arengeabad. - Here is a famous 

pagod temple, all of tranſparent ſtone. I 

CHITOR, or Sanga, one of the middling provinces of 
Indoſtan, and empire, in the Eaſt Indies, in 
Aſia. It is bounded on the W. by Guzurat, Malva on 
the E. Candiſch on the S. and Raja Ranas on the N. 
E. Ii lies on both ſides the Tropic of Cancer. Its di- 
ns are variouſly given, according to the tracts in- 


cluded in it. The country, which is mountainous, 
abounds with lions. Its principal productions are ſtone, 


falt, and aſſa feetida. This tract is infeſted by a barba- 
rous 1 prieſts, called Faquirs, who go 
armed. | n 
Its town of the ſame name, anciently Taxilla, and 
ſuppoſed to have been the ſeat of Porus's dominions, 
- who engaged Alexander, 3 outſtripped all the 
cities in India for magnificence. In 1614, its laſt ſove- 
_ reign, ſubmitting to the Mogul Eckbar, the latter de- 
ſtroyed the place; ſo that there is — but the 
ruins of above a hundred temples and ſtately palaces, 
&c. Its ſtrong caſtle ſtands on the top of a hill, to which 
there is but one aſcent, by a path cut outof a rock. It 
lies 256 miles N. E. of Surat. Lat. 23 deg. 30 min. N. 
long. 76 deg. 10 min. E. 


CHIT OR, a town of Piedmont, in Upper 5 It lies 
on the Po, about ten miles N. of Turin. In 1705 it 
was taken by the French, after a ſtout defence; but 


next year the confederates retook it. 
King of Sardinia, Lat 45 deg. 12 min. N. long. 7 deg. 
min. E. Buſching has not got it. 

CHITRIANI, one of the five ſecure harbours on the 
iſland of $iphando, in the Archipelago, and in Turkey 
in Europe. 

CHITRO, Citron, or Pydna, a place of Macedonia, in 
European Turkey. It lies on the bay of Salonichi ; 
and is remarkable, as here the mother, wife, and fon 
of Alexander the Great, were murdered by Caſſander; 
and, in its neighbourhood, Perſeus King of Macedon 
was defeated 

Lat. 40 deg. 30 min N. long. 23 deg. 10 min. E. 

CHIVASSO, a'ſmall town of Piedmont Proper, in the 
principality of the former name, in Upper Italy. It lies 
amidſt moraſſes, and therefore it is a un naturally 

q * Here great quantities of Turkiſh corn are pro- 
duced. 

CHIUSI, a town of the Sieneſe, in the duchy of Tuſca- 
ny, and middle diviſion of Italy, anciently Cluſium. 
It was one of the twelve ancient cities of Etruzia, and 

the ſeat of the famous King Porſenna. It ſtands on the 
cotifines of the papal dominions, and in a little territory 
called Vallade Chiana, from a marſhy fen of the latter 
name in its neighbourhood. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, 

and but poorly inhabited, by reaſon of the inſalubrity of 
Its air. . e 
| Tuſcany, and lies thirty-eight miles S. E. of Siena. 

Lat. 4 deg. min. N. long: 13 deg. 12 min. E. 

CHIUSTE GE, or Proftiwitza, in Latin Mrepolis, a 

. middling town in the ſangiacate of Siliſtri, and province 
of Bulgaria, in European Turkey 
Sea, and was formerly a very conſiderable 

| A min. N. long. 27 deg. 30 min. 

cir. W, a ince of Wiatſki, one of the circles 
belonging to the government of Kaſan, in Aſiatic Ruſ- 
fia. In it is a provincial town of the ſame name. It 
lies on the river Wiatka. tha hi 
CHOCOPE, a town in the road to Lima, in South Ame- 
rica, with between. eighty and ninety houſes covered 

- with earth, inhabited ſixty and ſeventy fa- 

- milies, principally Spaniards, with ſome of the other 

caſts, but not much above twenty o 
in the year 1726, was a continual rain for forty nights 

- ſucceſſively, beginning at four in the 8 ceaſ- 

- ing at the fame hour next morning, the ſky being clear 

. the reſt of the day: by it the houſes, and a brick 

curch, were entirely ruined; the ſouthern. winds con- 


* Lat. 


It is ſubject to the 


It lies on the Black 


and ten girls, who are cloathed, as 


— 


| 


by Paulus Emilius the Roman conſul. | 


'This place is ſubject to the Grand Duke of | 


, 


| 


of Indians, Here, | 


= 
— ET, a ſmall town and barony in the government 


| C HR 
tinuing with ſuch violence. as to raiſe the ſand, Two 


after, a like phznomenon laſted for twelve days 

ut not ſo deſtructive as the former: and no ſuch * 

has happened ſince, as Ulloa tells us. S 

CHOISY, fine ſeat in the government of Paris, and 
rhoed of the city of the latter name. 


jou, in France. It lies on the river Ma 
has a beautiful caſtle, one pariſh-church, and 
convents. | 

CHOLMLEY, or CHOLMONDELEY, a place in 
Cheſhire, giving name and title to an Earl. It fangs 
on- the river Weaver, near the place where it receive; 
the Comber, a ſmall ſtream ifluing from the mere or 
lake of the ſame name. It is ſaid, as a thing remark- 
able, that, by deeds in the Earl of Cholmondeley's poſ- 

- ſeſſion, it appears, that this place is ſpelled twenty-five 
different ways. p 

CHOLMOGORY, . ſmall town in the circle of Dwina, 
a ſubdiviſion of the government of Archangelgorod, in 
European Ruſſia. It lies upon an iſland in the Dwina, 
not far from Archangel, and preſerves ſome memory of 

| the old Holmogard kingdom. 

CHONAT, a town of Upper Hun 

of a _—_ of the ſame name, ſubje& to the houſe of 
Auſtria. It ſtands on the river Meriſch, thirteen miles 
E. of Segedin. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, ſaffragan to 
the Metropolitan of Colocſa. Eat. 46 deg. 22 min, N. 
long. 21 deg. 20 min. E. 4 

| CHORA, a large town of Romania, in European Tur- 
key. It is pleaſantly ſituated, on a little hill, the aſ- 
cent to which is ſteep on every fide, and is ſeparated 
from the high hills which encompaſs it every Way ex- 
cept that towards the ſea. It lies about twenty-two 
miles from Pereſta to the N. K © 

CHOROSAN, the ancient Bactria, one of the provin- 
ces of Perſia, in Aſia, It confines on Uſbec Tartary, 
to the N. E. This was the native country of the fa- 
mous uſurper Kouli Khan, afterwards Sopiii of Perſia, 
but at laſt miſerably taken off. 2 

CHORGES, or GORGES, an. old, but ſmall town of 
Ambrunois, one of the territories of the Upper Del- 
Phinate, in the government of Dauphiny, in France. 

It preſerves ſome memory of the ancient Catorigi, of 
whoſe name it is a corruption. It lies ſixteen miles E. 
7 Lat. 44 deg. 36 min. N. long. 6 deg. 5 
min. E. 25 

CHOTZ IN, or COCZIN, a town of Upper Moldavia, 
in European Turkey. It is well fortified both by na- 
ture and art, and lies on the Nieſter-ſtream, and is 
ſubject to the Turks. In 1739 the Ruffians took it, 
after they had driven the Turks out of their intrench- 
ments, which they had raiſed near the fort. They were 
alſo beaten here by the Poles in the years 1621 and 
1674. It lies 110 miles N. W. of Jazy. Lat. 48 deg. 
10 min. N. long. 27 deg. 5 min. E. 

CHOUTZA, a town of Culmerland, or palatinate of 
Culm, in Poliſh Pruſſia. It lies two leagues N. W. 
of Culm, and on thę other ſide of the Debrentz. It 
was the moſt flouriſhing place in Pruſſia under the 
Teutonic Knights; but has nothing remarkable now, 

only a fine church and ſome magnificent ruins. 

CHRASTOWITZ, or HARSTOWITZA, a fortre's 
of Croatia, on this ſide the Save, in Hungarian Ih- 

ria. It lies not far from the river Save, in the jutiſ- 
diction of the Biſhop of Zagrab. | 

CHREMNITZ. See CatmniTz. | 

CHREVASTA, in Latin the ancient Ae one of the 
ſeven principal rivers of Albania, in European Tur- 


key. 

CHRISTBURG, or . ALT-CHRISTBURG, an old, 
dark, little town, in the capital bailiwic of Preuſch- 

mark, and circle of Mohrung with Marienwerder, in 
the kingdom of Pruſſia. It has an ancient caſtle be- 
langing to it. 

CHRISTBURG, + good town of the prefecture or pi- 
latinate of Marienburg, in Poliſh Pruffia, with an old 
mountain caltle;- It les on the tiver Surgun, which 

falls into the river Drauſe above Elbing. The . 
wode, or Palatine's caſtle- court, is held here. | 
place was burnt down in 1400, and taken by the Swedes 


ien ne, 
three 


„and the capital 


5 


in 1626. : 
. CHRIST- 
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CHRIST CHU RCH, a large and populous . borough of 
Hampshire. It is governed by a mayor, who returns 
two. members to parliament. It ſtands at the mouth of 
the Avon, near its confluence with the Stour: The 
- modern name it has from the dedication of its church, 
but was anciently called 'Twinham-bourn, from its 
 fituation between two rivers. The Avon has been 
made navigable from this town to Saliſbury ever ſince 
1680. This river brings with it all the wages oy the 
8. and E. parts of Wiltſhire, and receives the Stour 
and Piddle, which bring with them all the waters of 
the N. part of Dorſetſhire. Its principal manufactures 
are filk ſtockings and gloves. er one of the gates 
is the ſtatue of Bevis, the famous Earl of Southamp- 


ton. Its weekly market is on Monday, and annual fairs, | 
on Trinity Thurſday and October 17, for horſes and | 


- bullocks. The town-ſeal is ſtaged with the effigies of 
Baldwin de Rivers, as early as King 
Lon 


On. 


CHRISTIAN A, a town in the diſtri of Aggers, and 


dioceſe of its own name or Aggerhuus, in Norway. | 


It is the capital, and fineſt town of the kingdom ; 
where the ſub-governor, or amtman of the dioceſe, the 
ſupreme juridical court, and the Biſhop, have their ſeats. 
In it a provincial court is alſo held. It is pretty large, 
and regular, and drives a good trade, It has a houſe of 
correction, a town-bailiwic, and two ſuburbs, called 
Waterland and Piverrigen. Through the former of 
theſe runs a river which comes from Maridal. 

After Opſlo had been burnt down, the town was 
firſt built in 1624, on the W. fide of the bay, juſt be- 
low the caſtle of Aggerhuus, fo as its guns can com- 
mand all the ſtreets. Its ſchool! was made an academy 
in 1636, with a falary for the maſter, and foundations 
for twenty ſcholars. But ſince 1653, it has had again 
© the name of a ſchool. It lies 100 miles N. of Gotten- 
| burg, and is ſubje& to Denmark. Lat. 59 deg. 50 min. 
N. long. 10 deg. 15 min. E. | 
CHRISTIANOPEL, commonly Nepeln, a ſtrong mar- 
| ket-town of Blekingia, in South Gothland, in Swe- 
den; it is ſurrounded by the Baltic, ſo as to become a 
peninſula. It has its name from Chriſtian IV. King 
of Denmark, who gave it the privileges of a town : 
but theſe it loſt, after it had been taken in_ 1610, by 


the Prince Royal of Sweden, Guſtavus Adolphus. Here | 
is a port. It lies * miles W. of Carlſcroon. | 


long. 15 deg. 40 min. E. 


Lat. 57 deg. 10 min. | 
CHRISTTANPRIES, or PFredericks-ort, a ſmall fort in 


the Daniſh foreſt and duchy of Sleſwic, in Denmark. 
It is ſituated on the Keilerforde. It has been long a 
bone of contention between the royal and princely 
| houſes of Sleſwick-Holſtein. The church, arſenal, ma- 
gazine, and the commandant's dwelling, with the bar- 
racks for the garriſon, and ſome few more houſes, are 
the only buildings in it. Its church belongs to the 
iory of Gottorph. Not far from this fortreſs near 
Buchet, the Daniſh Admiral Gabel defeated the Swe- 
diſh fleet in 1715. £22 2M | 
CHRISTIANSAND, the capital of the dioceſe of the 


ſame name, in Norway, where the dioceſian amtman 


and Biſhop have their reſidence. It takes its name from 


King Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, and the large ſandy 
beech upon which it is built. It is quairangylar, has 
broad and regular ſtreets, good houſes, and a town- 
bailiff or magiſtracy. It is commodiouſly ſituated, for 
on three of its ſides it is ſurrounded with freſh and ſalt- 
water; and on the fourth ſide are green fields, and 
partly mountains. In the year 1734, the church with 
the greateſt part of the town was burnt down. | 

CHRISTIAN'S-HAAB, i. e, Chriſtian's hope, a Daniſh' 
colony of Groenland. It lies in lat. 69 deg. N. 
where are two Daniſh miſſionaries near the Chriſtian 
communities of Groenland. | | 

CHRISTIANSOE, a ſmall fort two miles to the weſt- 
ward of the iſland of Bornholm, and dioceſe of Seeland, 
in Denmark. It Sands upon five ragged rocks, or 
rocky ſhelves, called Erdholmen, between which ſhips 
can commodiouſly lie at anchor, in the middle of the 
ſea, Beſides the garriſon none elſe live here. King Chrif- 
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Stephen's days. It 
lies 35 miles 8. W. of Wincheſter, and 100 from 


0 


CHRISTIANSTADT, a territo 


© HK 
tian V. bullt it in 1684, and bad a medal ſtruck upon 


the occaſion. | : 
Of the fame name is alſo atr iſland, which is a fub- 

diviſion of the diocefe of Seeland. F 
and ſubdiviſion of 


Scania, in South Gothland, in Sweden. It is divided 
into ten diſtricts. n 
To it belongs a town of the ſame name, in Latin 
Chriftianſtadium, or Chriftianopolis: It ſtands on the river 
Hege-a, which ſurrounds it on three ſides. It was built by 
King Chriſtian IV. and had its name from him. In 
it is a fine church, a good country ſchool, a bridge, 
on which are ſeveral packing-houſes, a linen and wool- 


len manufaRtory, with a tannery. It alſo carries on 2 


trade, and is ſaid to contain about 1600 inhabitants. 
he place is furrounded with ramparts and horn-works, 


' beſides a fort which lies near the church, but nothing 


conſiderable. 


The lands-hauptman or governor of the country reſides 
here; and it is the ſeventeenth town in the order of the 


1 diet. It lies forty-five miles W. of Carl- 
ſcroon. Lat. 56 deg. 22 min. N. Buſching has it in 


lat. 56 deg. 1 min. 20 ſec. long. 14 deg.” 40 min. E. 
Of the ſame name is a town in Finland, in Sweden, 


— more properly called CRRISTIxXE STADT, which 
ee. i n 


CHRISTIANSTEIN. See DRONTHEIM. e 
CHRISTINA, ea, Letoa, an iſland of the Archi- 


pelago, in European Turkey, on the S. fide of Candia, 
and in that part of the Mediterranean called the Sea of 


Candia. 


CHRISTINAHAM, in Latin Chriſtine Portus, a town 


in the diſtrict of CEftra, a ſubdiviſion of Wermelandia, 
in Weſt Gothland, in Sweden. It was formerly a 
market or ſtaple place, and had the privileges of a town 
granted it by Queen Chriſtina, from whom it takes its 
name. It was built on the royal domain of Bro, near 
the Wener-lake, and contains 600 inhabitants. From 
its excellent ſteel-yard or weigh-houſe, great quantities 
of iron are annually exported. In the neighbourhood 
is a fine medicinal ſpring ; and it is the 67th town in 


the order of the general diet. Lahlberg has a view 
of36 | 


 CHRISTINESTADT, a maritime town in the S. divi- 


fion of Korſholm-fief, in Oftro-Bothnia and Swediſh 

Finland. It was founded by Count Peter Brahe, on 

the peninſula of A near the ſea, and has its name 
It 


from his firſt wife. is ranked the goth town in the 
eneral diet. : py | 
HRISTOPHER'S, St. ſo called from Columbus's Chriſ- 


tian name, one of the Caribbee iſlands, and the princi- 
pal of thoſe belonging to the crown of Great Britain 
to the leeward, in the Atlantic ocean, in North Ante- 
rica. It is commonly called St. Kitts ; is twenty miles 
long, and ſeven broad, and about ſeventy-five miles in 
circuit. It was jointly ſettled by the French and En- 
gliſh in 1626; but, by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
entirely ceded to Great Britain. Its ſoil, as in all the Lee- 
ward Wande, is light and ſandy, yet fertile to a high de- 
gree; is watered by ſeveral rivulets iſſuing from a high 
mountain in the middle of the iſland. It makes the beſt 
and moſt ſugars of any of theſe iſlands, about -10,000 
hogſheads one year with another. It produces alſo cot- 
ton, ginger and indigo, with. all the fruits commonly 
Pad between the tropics. It is judged to contain 


about-9000 whites, and 25,000 negroes. The houſes . 


here are the fineſt in America, being of cedar, and adorn- 
ed with walks and groves of oranges and lemons. Its 
fortifications - are, 1. A fort on Brimſtone-hill, ſaid 
to be impregnable, planted with forty-nine guns, and 


well ſupplied with ftores. 2. Charles Fort, furniſheg 


in lat. 17 deg. 15 min. N. long. 6a deg. 50 min 
ws 4 * 1 


with forty pieces of ordnance, &c. 3. Londonderry 
Fort, on the E. fide of Baſſeterre: beſides fix batteries 
at ſo many landing- places, mounted in all with forty- 
three cannon. Its pariſhes are St. John's, Chriſt-church, 
and St. Mary's on the N. St. Anne's, St. Thomas's 
and Trinity on the S. fide of the iſland ; and a church 
in each, handſomely wainſcotted. Its principal place is 
Baſſeterre. St. Chriſtopher lies near the N. W. point 
of Nevis iſland, and about ſixty- ſour W. of Antigua, 


Hes e 
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CHUCHUNGA, a ſmall town, and the port for Jaen de 
Bracamoros, in South America. It lies about four days 
journey from the city, which diftance is, more increaſed 
by the difficulties of the road, than what in real dimen- 
ſiqus it is. Chichunga ſtands on a little river which falls 

into the Maragnon. Lat. 25 deg. 29 min. 8. 


CHURCH. HILL Fort, a. ſettlement of the Hudſon's- bay | 


company, and the moſt northerly belonging to them, at 
the mouth of the river Church-hill, and E. ſide of the 
bay, in the northern countries, or Britiſh Canada, in 
North America. It lies in lat. 59 deg. 2 N. long. 
95 deg. 35 min. W. The trade at Church- hill is in- 
« exealing, it being at too great a diſtance for the French 
to interfere with it, BE 25 it amounted, 
they ſay, to 20, 000 beayers.,, Upland Indians come thi- 
ther in ganoes to trade, and northern Indians bring furs 
and ſkins upon fledges, partly by water, and partly by 
land. To the, northward of Church-hill are no bea- 
vers, there being no ſuch ponds and woods, as theſe 
animals uſually, n but they have great numbers 
of martens, foxes, bears, rein- deer, buffaloes, and other 
beaſts, of rich fur, the country being moſt'y rocky, and 
covered with white moſs, upon which the rein- deer or ca- 
ribone feed. There is a great deal of ſmall wood of the 
| ſpruce or-fir-kind, near the old factory: but the wood 
improves further up the river from the bay, where they 


t 


_; have juniper, bicch and popular; and, . 


che timber is larger, with a great variety of trees. 
New Church-hill Fort, which ſt Is [ | 
they are without ſhelter, cloſe by the ſhore, ſurrounded 
with ſnow and ice for eight months of the year, and ex- 
poſed to all the winds and ſtorms that happen, where 
they can have no conveniency of grafs or hay, or gar- 


CHURGH-SHILLON, * 6 S. lin Church, . market- | 


© town in Shropſhize. Here are two annual fairs, on 
"May 14, and September 24, for horned cattle, horſes, 
and ſheep. It lies twelve miles from Shrewſbury, aud 
130 from London. WISE» : | 
cabs AN, 'Shuſan or | 
cCoaſt of China, in Aſia... It lies near the province of 
© Chekiam.- It is well- inhabited, eſpecially ſince ſo many 
of the Chineſe fled thither from the. Tartars, upon the 


latter invading China; and Here. they drive a Conſider- 
able trade. It is encompaſſed with ſeveral ſmaller | 
Its capital is of the ſame. name, being walled and | 


© well-peopled: The Engliſh Eaſt India company had a | 


. faQory at the place, till they were obliged to remove, 
5 by reaſon of the extortion of ' e natives. It has a very 
fafe and commodious bay. Lat 30 deg. 5 min. N. long. 
„ re cen Rows 
CHUSISTAN, a province on the 8. W. part of Perſia, 
in Aſia. It has the Perſian gulph on the 8. and Ayrac 
Agem on the N. Tho = TRE AR: | 
CIBIN, 4 river of Altland, a ſubdiviſion of the royal ter- 
© Tory of 


Hungary. It falls into the Aluta. | 
creruT or Citluch, a ſtrong fort of Venetian Dalma- 


" "tia, in Hungarian Illyria. It is ſurrounded with walls 


_ **-after the ancient manner, and ſtands on a rocky hill, 


on the right-fide of the river Narenta. It was founded 
by the Turks, and at firſt * called Sedaiſtan, and after 
©. that it had its preſent name, which denotes a place in- 
'' doſed within walls. It conſiſts of the old and new town, 
©” beſides a large ſuburb. It was taken from the Turks by 
- the Venetians in 1694. Lat. 45. deg. 20 min. N. long. 
17 deg. 45 min. E. Abies 
CIBAMBARAN, a town of Sip and Mogul empire, 
in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia. It is remarkable for its 
* ſtately p ods; ſeveral of which are very ſpacious, and 
full of unknown letters and figures cut out of a rock, as 
is a caſtle of four barge towers. It lies about forty-ſix 
N. E. of the city of Ging. * 
_ CIECHANOW, one of the ten diſtriẽts in the Palatinate 
of Czerſk, or Maſovia Proper, in Great Poland. 
Of the ſame name is a town, where a proyincial court 
is holden, together with a diet. 5 


CiEkRNES, Cerennes, or Cherigues, formerly Ceraunia, a 


© ſmall half-ruined city in the iſland of Cyprus, in Aſia- 


tic Turkey. Its walls and fortifications have been ſuf- 


ſtands high upon a rock; 


Chetxian, an iſland on the eaſtern | 


the Saxons, in Tranſylvania, and kingdom of | 


— 1. * 

C IN 

| ed, d J 
the place, but a port for , 


epl | eys, and a good ſtout caſtle, 
the only one of note on the northern coaſt. From hence 
people take ſhipping for the continent, lying oppoſite to 
Caramani, and two miles N. of Nicoſia. It is an Epiſ- 
| . copal.ſee under that of the laſt-mentioned place. About 
an hour's journey from this city is a magnificent edifice, 
Called the palace of Peace, belonging to the knights 
templars: and about nine miles from the ſame place is 
a Greek monaſtery, built in the European manner, 
whoſe monks have cells along the coaſt, on which they 
Catch abundance of fiſh, The principal income of this 
| convent is from cotton.  Cerenes ſtands in lat. 
23 min E. long. 33 deg. 28 min. E. 
CIF ALU. See CEPH AU. it 
CILICIA, the eaſtern divifion, of Caramania, in Aſiatic 
Turkey, and anciegtly a province of Aſia Minor. It 
lies on the N. W. Syria, This is a large tract, ex- 
| tending itſelf along the Mediterranean coaſt, twenty- 
| five miles from E. to W. and about fifty fromm N. to 8. 
| 
| 


35 deg. 


It is bounded on the N. W. by a lon ridge of moun- 
tains called Taurus, ſeparating it from Traurh, and Lyca- 
onia; on the N. by Cappadocia and Lower Armenia; 
on the E. by Comagene; and on the 8. by Syria and 
the Mediterranean. Its eaſtern part is a fine ta 
and fertile country; and the other hilly,. rocky, and 

+ barren. The hilly part is called by the Greeks Tra- 
chæa, and by the Latins Aſpera. Here the mountains are 
ſo high, winding and intricate, that the paſſes were al- 
ways very difficult ; and here the Perſians were defeated 
by Alexander, in the ſecond battle of Iſſus. The other 

rt of Cilicia, called by the Greeks Pedias and Idia, 
ies E. of 'the Trachza, being bounded by Comagene 
on the E. Syria and the Mediterranean on the S. and 

Galatia Proper on the N. This part is in many places 
rugged and mountainous, but in a leſſer degree than the 
other. The Cilicians having invented a Ping of hair- 

cloth, e made of goats hair (they ſhearing 

goats as well as ſheep) with which they cloathed their 
oldiers and ſailors, it is called Cilicium. Both the di- 
viſions of Cilicia above- mentioned have inland and ma- 
ritime towns: ſome of which were anciently famous; 
but moſt of them are now ruinous. 
CILLEY, a regularly fortified town, and the capital of a 

+ territory of the ſame name, in Lower Stiria, a province 
of Auftria, in Germany. It lies on the river Saan, 
which a little below it falls into the Save, and has two 
ſtrong caſtles, one without, and the other within the 
town. It is the refidence of the Burgrave, bailiff, &c. 
It gives title of Count. Here Roman coins and other 

monuments are continually: found.” In 1492 it repulſed 
a It — l miles S. of 2 Lat. 

ö Zs min. N. long. 1 - 35min E, 

CILLEY, Sounty of, united 55 "he Jacky of Stiria, in 
Auftria, in Germany, is a fruitful tract, extending from 
the bridge of Pettaw, as far as Trojaneberg. It is 
bounded on the N. by Lower Stiria ; on the S. by Scla- 
vonia ; on the S. by part of Croatia and the Windiſch- 
mark; and on the W. by Upper Carniola, and Lower 
Carinthia. It had Counts of its own, till the rapacious 
houſe of Auſtria - ſeized upon it; to which it has ever 
ſince been ſubject. It is interſperſed with hills and ri- 

vers; the principal of the latter is the Saan, and the 
moſt - conſiderable place in it is the above · mentioned 
town of its own name. 1 

CIMOLO. See Ax EN TIERE. | 

CIMBRI, or Cimri, a harſher pronunciation of the origi- 

nal Gomerai, were ancient, if not the moſt ancient 
people of Germany, inhabiting a very conſiderable part 

of that country. Theſe gave the name of Cimbricz 

_ Cherſoneſes to a kind of peninſula, extending from 

the mouth of the Elbe to the North Sea, and waged 

War againſt the Romans, Gauls, &c. See GERMANV. 

CIMBRISHAMN, in Latin Portus Cimbrorum, a ſmall 
maritime town of Chriſtianſtadt territory, belonging to 
Scania in South Gothland, in Sweden. Tt has a har- 
bour, as its name imports, on the Baltic: and from it 
the ancient Cimbri are ſaid to have emigrated. It is the 

. ninety-nineth town in the diet. Lat. 57 deg. 10 min- 

N. long. 17 deg. 5 min. E. ; 
CINALOA, a province of Mexico, in North America. 
It lies oppoſite to the ſouth extremity of California. It 


Ered to fall into ſuch decay, that there remains little of | is about 100 miles from S. E. to N. W. and not = 


\ 


C N 


forty where broadeſt. It ſtretches out fartheſt on the 
W. On the E. fide, it is bounded by a ridge of high 
c mountains, called 'Topecſnan, between thirty 
and forty leagues from the ſea. The air is ſerene: and 
ſalubrious; and beſides paſtures, abounding with cattle, 
its ſoil bears all ſorts of fruit and grain, particularly In- 
'dian corn, as alſo cotton; with manufactures of which 


the natives are clad in the Mexican fafhion. The Spa- 


niards found much difficulty in ſubduing them. 
Of the ſame name, or St. Juan de Cinaloa, is its ca- 
pital, thirty miles E. of the bay of California, and ſub- 


je& to Spain. Lat. 25 deg. 40 min, N. long. 113 deg. | 


12 min. W. and 300 leagues N. of Mexico city. 
CINCA, or Cinga, a rapid river of Aragon, in Spain. 
| It riſes on the mountains of Beilſa, among the Pyrenees, 


and running through the province, falls on the N. fide | 


into the Ebro. 


CINQUE-PORTS, five harbours in England, namely, | 


Haſtings, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, which 
had anciently very ty ape privileges, on account 
of their fitting out ſhips for the defence- of our coaſts 
againſt any invader,” particularly France. They are 
| fill under the government of the conſtable of Dover- 
* caſtle, and ſend members to parliament, which are {till 
ſtiled Barons of the Cinque-ports. See under the name 
An 
CINT RA, a town 
vince of Eſtremadura, in Portugal. It contains 1900 
inhabitants in four pariſhes; bas an old caſtle built after 
the Mooriſh manner at the foot of a mountain or pro- 
montory, commonly called the rock of Liſbon, and on 
the N. fide of the Tagus. To its diſtrict belong ſix 
_ pariſhes; and its air is reckoned the beſt in all Portu- 
; 75 for here is an agreeable coolneſs, when the heat in 
Liſbon is extreme. In its caſtle King 
died a priſoner. Lat. 39 deg. 5 min. 
CIO AT. a maritime town in the bailiwic of Aix, and 
Lower Provence, in the government of the latter name, 
in France. It has roſe out of the ruins of Ceireſte, in 
the neighbourhood of which. excellent muſcadine wine 
is produced. _ | | | 
CIRCASSIA, a province of Aſiatic Turkey. It lies be- 
. tween the two ſtreams of the Don or Tanais, and Wol- 
gaz theſe bound it on the N. E. and N. W. as the Caſ- 
pian ſea and Aſtracan does on the E. It borders on 
Ruffaon the N. and Georgia, Mengrelia, and Dageſtan 
on the 8. from which it is parted by a long branch of 
Mount Caucaſus. The coafts of this large territory, 
from the canal of the Palus Meotis to Mengrelia, are 
. reckoned 600 miles in length, being covered with moun- 
tains and woods, inhabited by Circaſſian Tartars, who 
form a kind of republic, ſometimes putting themſelves 
under the protection of Perſia, ſometimes Ruſſia, and 
ſometimes that of the Turks. They generally dwell in 
_ tents, removing from place to place with their herds 
and flocks. Circaſſia is now chiefly remarkable for its 
beautiful children; from which, and its neighbouring 
country Georgia, the Perſian and Turkiſh ſeraglios are 
commonly ſupplied. .They barter honey, wax, furs, 
leather, and the ſkins of ſome other creatures, which 
they kill in their mountains, for rice, linen, filks, and 
other commodities z in which trade they are dexterous 
_ thieves. They were formerly Chriſtians ; but have no- 
thing left of that, or any other religion, but ſome wild 
ceremonies. They follow the barbarous method of 
lundering each other, and felling men and women. 
hoſe in its eaſtern parts, towards the Caſpian ſea, 


ob VI. 
long. 10 


called alſo Caſpian Sarmatians, occupy. that part of an- 


cient Albania, which is bounded on the E. by the Caſ- 
ian ſea; on the W. by Mount Caucaſas; on the N. 
the river Buſtro; and on the S8. by the horrid wilds 

of Tartary and Aſtracan. They have neither corn, 
nor any other valuable production in great quantity, 
and all the bread they have is made of a ſmall grain 
like millet, Their language is the ſame with that uſed 
by all the Tartarian nations on this ſide Caucaſus ; 
but moſt of them | underſtand likewiſe the Ruſſi- 


an. Their capital is Terchi. Circaffia lies between 


lat. 5 and 50 deg. N. and between 40 and 50 
deg, E. . ee 


in the audience of Alenquer, and pro- 


„„ lh. MS. 


C 1 T 
CIRCUMCISION, Cape, the moſt weſtern promontory 


of a new land diſcovered in 1739, in the ſouthern 
countries on the E. of Belgia Auitralis, about lat. 54 
S. and long. 10 E. from London. | 

CIRENCESTER, commonly pronounced Ciceſter, ſo call- 
ed from the river Churn on which it lands, and Ceſtre 
a caſtle. It is a borough of Glouceſterſhire, and was for- 
merly a very conſiderable place, Ptolemy's' Corinium, 
and Antoninus's Durocornovium. Antiquities ate dug 
up in and about it every day. It is governed by two 
high conſtables, who return two members to parliament., 
It is a very good town, rich and populous, being full of 
clothiers, who drive a briſk trade in wool, brought from 
the counties of Leiceſter, Northampton, and Lincoln, 
and bought up principally by the clothiers of Wiltſhire 
and Glouceſterſhire. It has two weekly markets; the 
one on Monday for corn, cattie, and proviſions ;- the 
other on Friday,. chiefly for wool. Its annual fairs are * 
on Eafter-Tueſday, July 18, and November 8, for cattle, 
ſheep, horſes, wool, cloth, oi, leather, and other com- 
modities. Its church is handſome, with two ailes ſup- 
ported by pillars, five chapels, a lofty tower, and a good 
ring of bells. Here is a free-ſchool, a charity-ſchool, 
hoſpitals, and alms-houſes. In the neighbourhocd Lord 
Bathurſt has an elegant ſeat, park, and gardens. Ir lies 
2 miles from Glouceſter, and eighty- five from Lon- 

on. 

CIRENZA, or Cerenza, a decayed Epiſcopal city of the 
Hither Calabria, and kingdom of Naples, in the lower 
diviſion of Italy. It lies fifty miles W. of Barri. Lat. 40 
deg. 49 min. N. long. 16 deg. 56 min. E. 

CIROLO, or Scirol,, a town in the marquiſate of An- 
cona, in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and middle diviſion of 
Italy. It lies a few miles from Loretto; to a pretended 
miraculous crucifix, here is a great reſort of pilgrims : 
and in this neighbourhood gocd wine is produced, 

CISBURY, a ſmall hill in Wiltſhire, of an eaſy aſcent, 
in the ſummit of which was a ftrongly fortified place, 
having had a double moat full of water, and ſaid to 

have been the reſidence of one Ciſſa, a Saxon viceroy. 

CISMONE, a town in the marquiſate of Trevigiana, one 
of the Venetian territories, and in Upper Italy. It lies 
* Brenta, into which the river of the ſame name 
alls. | 5 

CISTEAUX, or CITEAUX, a town in the govern- 
ment of Burgundy, in France. Here is a celebrated 
abbey, the principal of the Ciſtercian order. The ab- 
bot is immediately ſubje& to the Pope. The place lies 
in Beaunois. - | | 

CISTERNA, a poſt-town of the Compagna di Roma, 
in the Eecleſiaſtical ſtate and middle diviſion of Italy. 
Here Prince Caſerta has a beautiful palace. The fo- 
reſt in this neighbouthood intercepts a great part of the 
noxious Exhalations, which otherwiſe the S. winds 
would carry to Rome. Here are alſo great numbers of 
buffalo's, * and other wild game. | 

Of the ſame name is a principality in Piedmont Pro- 
per, in Upper Italy. . | 

CITATESVA, a ſconce or citadel of Walachia, on this 

- ſide the Aluta, in European Turkey. It ſtands ori 
that river, and oppoſite to Roththurm, in Tran yl- 
vania. 1 

CITIBEB, or CITITEB, a town of Tedla, a province 
of Morocco, in Africa; it ſtands high. The inhabi- 
tants principally carry on a traffic ia woollea manufac- 
tures, beſides feeding vaſt numbers of cattle on their 
hills, and in cultivating the fruitful lowlands, 

After the ſurrender of their capital, they ſubmitted 
to the Sheriffs, under obedience to whom they have 
continued ever ſince. 

CITLUCH, See Cicrur. 5 

CITTA DI CASTELLO, county of, belonging to the 
Eceleſiaſtical ſtate and middle diviſion of Italy: It is 
ſituated between the duchy of Urbino, the territories 
of Florence, and thoſe of N | 

Of the ſame name is a town on the river Tiber, the 
ſee of a Biſhop, who is immediately ſubje& to ths 


Pope. ATIPES | 
CITTA GUELFO, a town in the county of Citta di 
Caſtello, in tie Eccleſiaſtical ſtate and middle diviſion 
of Italy, remarkable only as retaining the name of ons 
| ; 2 
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CHUCHUNGA, a ſmall town, and the port for Jaen de 
Bracamoros, in South America. It lies about four days 
journey from the city, which diftance is. more increaſed 
| by the difficulties of the road, than what in real dimen- 
: fiqus it is. Chichunga ſtands on a little river which falls 
into the Maragnon. Lat. 25 deg. 29 min. 8s. 
CHURCH-HILL Fort, a, ſettlement of the Hudſon's-bay 
company, and the moſt northerly elonging to them, at 
the mouth of the river Church-hill, and E. fide of the 
bay, in the northern countries, or-Britiſh Canada, in 
North America. It lies in lat. 59 deg. . N. long. 
95 deg. 35 min. W. The trade at Church- hill is in- 
« exealing, it being at too great a diſtance for the French 
to interfere with, it, In the year 1742, it amounted, 
they, ſay, to ao, oo beayers. pland hen dene e 
ther in canoes 10 trade, and northern Indians bring furs 
and ſkins upon fledges, partly by water, and partly by 
land. To the, northward of Church-hill are no 
vers, there being no ſuch ponds and woods, as theſe 
animals uſually frequent; but they have great numbers 
of martens, foxes, bears, rein- deer, buffaloes, and other 


beaſts of rich fur, the country being moſtly rocky, and | 


covered with White moſs, upon which the rein- deer or ca- 
ribone feed. There is a great deal of ſmall wood of the 
| ſpruce or fir-xind, near the old factory: but the wood 
improves further up the river from the bay, where they 

- ; have juniper, bicch and popular; and, more ſoutherly, 


1 


the timber is larger, with a great variety of trees. At | 


New Church-bill Fort, which ſtands high upon a rock; 
they are without ſhelter, cloſe Poke Ache, ſurrounded 
- with ſnow and ice for eight months of the year, and ex- 
poſed to all the winds and ſtormb that happen, where 
© they can have no conyeniency of grafs or hay, or gar- 


CHURCH-SHIL. ON, or | Shellon-Church, à market- | 


© town in Shropſhize. Here are two annual fairs, on 
May 14, and September 24, for horned cattle, horſes, 
and ſheep. It lies twelve miles from Shrewſbury, aud 
+ 130 from London. £42 2 | 
cHösAN, Sbuſan o N 
© coaſt of China, in Aſia. It lies near the province of 
Chekiam. It is well- inhabited, eſpecially ſince ſo many 
of the Chineſe fled thither from the Tartars, upon the 


1 8 . N 2. 71 1 | 3 3 
latter invadin China; and here they drive a conſider- 
: abe trade. It is encompaſſed with ſeveral ſmaller 
Its capital is of the ſame name, being walled and 


well-peopled. The Engliſh Eaſt India company had a 
factory at the place, till they were obliged to remove, 
by reaſon of the extortion of the natives. It has a very 
. and commodious bay. Lat 30 deg. 5 min. N. long. 


1421 deg. 50 min E. | | 
 CHUSISTAN, a province on the 8. W. part of Perſia, 


in Afia. It has the Perſian gulph'on the S. and Ayrac 


em on the N. | | 

1B. 4 river of Altland, a ſubdiviſion of the royal ter- 
© ritory of the Saxons, in Tranſylvania, and kingdom of 
Hungary. It falls into the Aluta. 5 
cicLd T. or Citluch, a ſtrong fort of Venetian Dalma- 
tia, in Hungarian IIlyria. It is ſurrounded with walls 
after the ancient manner, and ſtands on a rocky hill, 
on the right-ſide of the river Narenta. It was founded 
by the Turks, and at firſt called Sedaiſtan, and after 
that it had its preſent name, which denotes a place in- 
' cloſed within walls. It conſiſts of the old and new town, 
* beſides a large ſuburb. It was taken from the Turks by 
- the Venetians in 1694. Lat. 45. deg. 20 min. N. long. 


17 deg. 45 min. E. . 5 
AMBARAN, a town of Gingi and Mogul empire, 
in the Eaſt Indies, in Afia. It is remarkable for its 
ſtately pagods; ſeveral of which are very ſpacious, and 
full of unknown letters and figures cut out of a rock, as 
is a caſtle of four large towers. It lies about forty-ſix 
N. E. of 'he city or Ging?: AWC! n | 
CIECHANOW, one of the ten diſtricts in the Palatinate 
of Czerſk, or Maſovia Proper, in Great Poland. 
Of the ſame name = ns where a provincial court 
© is holden, together with a diet. a | 5 
CIERNES, we or ues, formerly Ceraunia, a 
© ſmall half - ruined city in the iſland of Cyprus, in Aſia- 


tic Turkey. Its walls and fortifications have been ſuf- | 


ca- 


r Gheuxian, an iſland on the eaſtern | 


© &red to fall into ſuch decay, that there remains little of 


* 
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che place, but a port for galleys, and a good ſtout caſtle, 
the 


the only one of note on the northern coaſt. From hence 
people take ſhipping for the continent, lying oppoſite to 
Caramani, and two miles N. of Nicoſia. It is an Epiſ- 
copal ſee under that of the laſt- mentioned place. About 
an hour's journey from this city is a magnificent edifice, 
called the palace of Peace, belonging to the knights 
templars: and about nine miles from the ſame place is 
a Greek monaſtery, built in the European manner, 
whoſe monks have cells along the coaſt, on which the 
catch abundance of fiſh, e principal income of this 
| , Convent is from cotton. Cerenes ſtands in lat. 35 deg. 
23 min F. ond 33 deg. 28 min. E. 
.CIFALU. See CREPHR ALU. A 
CILICIA, the eaſtern diviſion, of Caramania, in Aſiatic 
Turkey, and anciegtly a province of Aſia Minor. It 
lies on the N. W. Syria, This is a large tract, ex- 
tending itſelf along the Mediterranean coaſt, twenty- 
; © five miles from E. to W. and about fifty from N. to 8. 
| It is bounded on the N. W. by a lon ridge of moun- 
|  tainscalled Taurus, ſeparating it from Turk and Lyca- 
onia ; on the N. by Cappadocia and Lower Armenia; 
on the E. by Comagene; and on the S. by Syria and 
the Mediterranean, Its eaftern part is a fine keen 
and fertile country; and the other hilly, rocky, and 
+ barren. The hilly part is called by the Greeks Tra- 
chæa, and by the Latins Aſpera. Here the mountains are 
ſo high, winding and intricate, that the paſſes were al- 
ways very difficult; and here the Perſians were defeated 
dy Alexander, in the ſecond battle of Iſſus. The other 
pact of Cilicia, called by the Greeks Pedias and Idia, 
ies E. of the Trachza, being bounded by Comagene 
on the E. Syria and the Mediterranean on the S. and 
Galatia Proper on the N. This part is in many places 
rugged and mountainous, but in a leſſer degree than the 
other. The Cilicians having invented a Lind of hair- 
cloth, principally made of goats hair (they ſhearing 
oats-as well- as ſheep) with which they cloathed their 
oldiers and failors,. it is called Cilicium. Both the di- 
viſions of Cilicia above-mentioned have inland and ma- 
ritime towns : ſome of which were anciently famous; 
but moſt of them are now ruinous. 
CILLEY, a regularly fortified town, and the capital of a 
5 8 of the ſame name, in Lower Stiria, a province 
of Auſtria, in Germany. It lies on the river Saan, 
which a little below it falls into the Save, and has two 
ſtrong caſtles, one without, and the other within the 
town. It is the reſidence of the Burgrave, bailiff, &c. 
It gives title of Count. Here Roman coins and other 
monuments are continually: found. In 1492 it repulſed 
the Turks. It lies Forty lehin miles S. of Gratz. Lat. 
ö 7 35 min. N. long. 15 deg. 35 min E. ; 
CILLEY, county of, united to Ne duchy of Stiria, in 
Auſtria, in Germany, is a fruitful tract, extending from 
the bridge of Pettaw, as far as Trojaneberg. It is 
bounded on the N. by Lower Stiria; on the S. by Scla- 
vonia ; on the 8. by opt of Croatia and the Windiſch- 
mark; and on the W. by Upper Carniola, and Lower 
Carinthia. It had Counts of its own, till the rapacious 
houſe of Auſtria - ſeized upon it; to which it has ever 
ſince been ſubject. It is interſperſed with hills and ri- 
vers; the principal of the latter is the Saan, and the 
moſt conſiderable place in it is the above · mentioned 
town of its own name. 4 
CIMOLO. See ARGENTIERE | 
CIMBRI, or Cimri, a harſher pronunciation of the origi- 
nal Gomerai, were ancient, if not the moſt ancient 
people of Germany, inhabiting a very conſiderable part 
of that country. Theſe gave the name of Cimbricz 
Cherſoneſes to a kind of peninſula, extending from 
the mouth of the Elbe to the North Sea, and waged 
war againſt the Romans, Gauls, &c, See GERMANV. 
CIMBRISHAMN, in Latin Portus Cimbrorum, a (mall 
maritime town of Chriſtianſtadt territory, belonging to 
Scania in South Gothland, in Sweden. It has a har- 
bour, as its name imports, on the Baltic: and from it 
the ancient Cimbri are ſaid to have emigrated. Tt is the 
. ninety-nineth town in the diet. Lat. 57 deg. 10 min- 
N. long. 17 deg. 5 min. E. 
CINALOA, a province of Mexico, in North America. 
It lies oppoſite to the ſouth extremity of California. It 
is about 100 miles from 8. E. to N. W. and not * 
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forty where broadeſt. It ſtretches out fattheſt on the 


W. On the E. fide, it is bounded by a ridge of high | 


c mountains, called 'Topecſnan, between thirty 
and forty leagues from the ſea. The air is ſerene and 
ſalubrious; and beſides paſtures, abounding with cattle, 
its ſoil bears all ſorts of fruit and grain, particularly In- 
dian corn, as alſo cotton; with manufactures of which 

the natives are clad in the Mexican fafhion. The Spa- 
niards ſound much difficulty in ſubduing them. 

Of the ſame name, or St. Juan de Cinaloa, is its ca- 
pita], thirty miles E. of the bay of California, and ſub- 
je& to. Spain. Lat. 25 deg. 40 min. N. long, 113 deg. 

12 min. W. and 300 leagues N. of Mexico city. 
CINCA, or Cinga, a rapid river of Aragon, in Spain. 
It riſes on the mountains of Beilſa, among the Pyrenees, 


and running through the province, falls on the N. fide | 


into the Ebro. 


CINQUE-PORTS, five harbours in England, namely, | 


Haſtings, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, which 
had anciently very R privileges, on account 

of their fitting out ſhips for the deſence of our coaſts 
_ againſt any Invader, particularly France. They are 

fill under the government of the conſtable of Dover- 
" caſtle, and ſend members to parliament, which are ſtill 
ſtiled Barons of the Cinque-ports. See under the name 
rn n 

NT Ra, a town in the audience of Alenquer, and pro- 
vince of Eſtremadura, in Portugal. It contains 1900 

inhabitants in four pariſhes ; has an old caſtle built atter 
the Mooriſh manner at the foot of a mountain or pro- 
montory, commonly called the rock of Liſbon, and on 
the N. fide of the Tagus. To its diſtrict belong ſix 
pariſhes; and its air is reckoned the beſt in all Portu- 
for here is an agreeable coolneſs, when the heat in 
iſbon is extreme. In its caſtle King 2 VI. 
died a priſoner. Lat. 39 deg. 5 min. N. long. 10 


dieg. 15 min. W. 0 | 
CIOTA „a maritime town in the bailiwic of Aix, and 
Lower Provence, in the government of the latter name, 
in France. It has roſe out of the ruins of Ceireſte, in 
the neighbourhood. of which excellent muſcadine wine 

is produced, | | | Yor 
CIRCASSIA, a province of Aſiatic Turkey. It lies be- 
. tween the two s of the Don or Tanais, and Wol- 
gaz theſe bound it on the N. E. and N. W. as the Caſ- 
ian ſea and Aſtracan does on the E. It borders on 
uſſia on the N. and Georgia, Mengrelia, and Dageſtan 
on the S. from which it is parted by a long branch of 


Mount Caucaſus. The coaſts of this large territory, 
from the canal of the Palus Meotis to Mengrelia, are 


reckoned 600 miles in length, being covered with moun- 
tains and woods, inhabited by Circaſſian Tartars, who 
form a kind of republic, ſometimes putting themſelves 
under the protection of Perſia, ſometimes Ruſſia, and 
ſometimes that of the Turks. They generally dwell in 
_ tents, removing from place to place with their herds 
and flocks. Circaſſia is now chiefly remarkable for its 
beautiful children; from which, and its neighbouring 
country Georgia, the Perſian and Turkiſh ſeraglios are 
commonly ſupplied. They barter honey, wax, furs, 
leather, and the ſkins of ſome other creatures, which 
they kill in their mountains, for rice, linen, filks, and 
_ Other commodities z in which trade they are dexterous 
_ thieves. They were formerly Chriſtians ; but have no- 
thing left of that, or any other religion, but ſome wild 
ceremonies. They follow the barbarous method of 
lundering each other, and ſelling men and women. 
- Thoſe in its eaſtern parts, towards the Caſpian ſea, 
called alſo Caſpian Sarmatians, occupy. that part of an- 
cient Albania, which is bounded on the E. by the Caſ- 
ian ſea; on the W. by Mount Caucaſas; on the N. 
by the river Buſtroz and on the S. by the horrid wilds 
of Tartary and Aftracan. They have neither corn, 
nor any other valuable production in great quantity, 
and all the bread they have is made of a ſmall grain 
like millet, Their language is the ſame with that uſed 
by all the Tartarian nations on this ſide Caucaſus ; 
but moſt of them | underſtand likewiſe the Ruſſi- 
an. Their capital is Terchi. Circaffia lies between 
lat. 45 and 50 deg. N. and between 40 and 50 
deg, E. 3 e 
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CIRCUMCISION, Cape, the moſt weſtern promontory 


of a new land diſcovered in 1739,, in the ſouthern 
countries on the E. of Belgia Auitralis, about lat. 54. 
S8. and long. 10 E. from London. 

CIRENCES 
ed from the river Churn on which it ſtands, and Ceſtre 
a caſtle. It is a borough of Glouceſterſhire, and was for- 
merly a very conſiderable place, Ptolemy's' Corinium, 
and Antoninus's Durocornovium. Antiquities ate dug 
up in and about it every day. It is governed by 'two 
high conſtables, who return two members to parliament., 
It is a very good town, rich and populous, being full of 
clothiers, who drive a briſk trade in wool, brought from 
the counties of Leiceſter, Northampton, and Lincoln, 
and bought up principally by the clothiers of Wiltſhire 
and Glouceſterſhire. It has two weekly markets; the 
one on Monday for corn, cattie, and proviſions ;- the 


other on Friday, chiefly for wool. Its annual fairs are 


on Eafter-Tueſday, July 18, and November 8, for cattle, 
ſheep, horſes, wool, cloth, oil, leather, and other com- 
modities. Its church is handſome, with two ailes ſup- 
ported by pillars, five chapels, a lofty tower, and a good 
ring of bells. Here is a free-ſchool, a charity-ſchool; 
hoſpitals, and alms-houſes. In the neighbourhood Lord 
Bathurſt has an elegant ſeat, park, and gardens. It lies 
— miles from Glouceſter, and eighty- five from Lon- 
on. 

CIRE NZA, or Cerenza, a decayed Epiſcopal city of the 
Hither Calabria, and kingdom of Naples, in the lower 
diviſion of Italy. It lies fifty miles W. of Barri. Lat. 40 
deg. 49 min. N. long. 16 deg. 56 min. E, 

CIROLO, or Scirols, a town in the marquiſate of An- 

cona, in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and middle diviſion of 
Italy. It lies a few miles from Loretto; to a p etended 
miraculous crucifix, here is a great reſort of pilgrims : 
and in this neighbourhood gocd wine is produced, 

CISBURY, a ſmall hill in Wiltſhire, of an eaſy aſcent, 
in the ſummit of which was a ſtrongly fortified place, 
having had a double moat full of water, and ſaid to 

have been the reſidence of one Ciſſa, a Saxon viceroy. 

CISMONE, a town in the marquiſate of Trevigiana, one 
of the Venetian territories, and in Upper Italy. It lies 

| * Brenta, into which the river of the ſame name 

8. of 

CISTEAUX, or CITEAUR, a town in the govern- 
ment of Burgundy, in France. Here is a celebrated 
abbey, the principal of the Ciſtercian order. The ab- 
bot is immediately ſubject to the Pope. The place lies 
in Beaunois. - * | | 

CISTERNA, a poſt-town of the Compagna di Roma, 
in the Eecleſiaſtical ſtate and middle diviſion of Italy. 
Here Prince Caſerta has a beautiful palace. The fo- 
reſt in this neighbouthood intercepts a great part of the 
noxious exhalations, which - otherwiſe the 8. winds 
would carry to Rome. Here are alſo great numbers of 
buffalo's, * and other wild game. a 

Of the ſame name is a principality in Piedmont Pro- 
per, in Upper Italy. . RY, 

CITATESVA, a ſconce or citadel of Walachia, on this 

- fide the Aluta, in European Turkey. It ſtands ori 
that river, and oppoſite to Roththurm, in 'Fran'yl- 
vania. - = 

CITIBEB, or CITITEB, a town of Tedla, a province 
of Morocco, in Africa; it ftands high. The inhabi- 
tants principally carry on a traffic ia woollen manufac- 
tures, beſides feeding vaſt numbers of cattle on their 
hills, and in cultivating the fruitful lowlands. 

After the ſurrender of their capital, they ſubmitted 
to the Sheriffs, under obedience to Whoni they have 
continued ever ſince, | 

CITLUCH, See Cicrur. | | 

CITTA DI CASTELLO, county of, belonging to the 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtate and middle diviſion of Itaby. It is 
ſituated between the duchy of Urbino, the territories 
of Florence, and thoſe of Perugia. 

Of the ſame name is a town on the river Tiber, the 
ſee of a Biſhop, who. is immediately ſubje& to ths 


Pope. - 
CITTA GUELFO, a town in the county of Citta di 
"Caſtello, in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate and middle diviſion 
of Italy, remarkable only as retaining the name of ons 
| ; EY 


R, commonly pronounced Ciceſter, ſo call- 
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of the famous factions which long divided Italy betwixt | 


the Emperor and Pope. 
CITTA Lavinia, a towr of the Campag! = 
province of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle divi-, 
; of Italy. It ſtands on an eminence, and is the an- 
' cient Lanivitm, where the Emperor Antoninus Pius 
was born. ö | : A 
EITTA NUOVA, a maritime town of Iſtria, one of the 
Venetian territories, in Upper Italy. Here reſides a Bi- 


ſhop. - 
CITTA NUOVA, a maritime town of Ancona, - and 


Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy. In 
convents, and without it are 


it are ſixteen churches and 
- fifteen more, Rx 
By the ſame name pe 

iand of Malta. 25 | 

CITTA NUOVA COTTONERA, a regularly forti- 


La Valette, a town in the 


fied town in the iſland of Malta, and lower diviſion of 


Italy. It alſo includes the old fort of St. Marghe- 
rita. | h 

CITTA VECCHIA. See MarTa-Town. © 

CITTA VITTORIOSA, or 7! Berge, a ſtrong tow 
in the iſland of Malta, and lower diviſion of Italy. 

It lies on a narrow neck of land, in a harbour to the 

' left hand of La Valetta, or Citta Nuova; from which 
a broad natural channel extends itſelf inland on each 

| fide of the town, forming a fine haven, one of which is 


: 


called Porto della Renella, and the other Porto delle | 


Gallere. The ftrong caſtle of St. Angelo ſtands before 
the town upon a high rock, and has a communication 
with the place by means of a bridge. The number of 
" its inhabitants amount to 3000. | 
Formerly this was the refidenc? of the grand maſter 
of Malta. The 
nal, are reckone 


_  Civdades or cities not inſerted here, under their pro- 


r Names. 


VDAD REAL 3 peetty, handſome, and well-inhabi- 


ted city of La Mancha, a ſubdiviſion of New Caſtile, 
in Spain. In. its neighbourbood excellent wine is pro- 
' duced. The inundations of the river Guadiana ſome- 
times extend thus far, and occaſion conſiderable da- 


mage. It lies ſixty miles S. of Toledo. Lat. 39 deg. 


20 min. N. long. 4 deg. 15 min. KW. 
CIVDADELLA, one of the four quarters into which the 
iſland of Minorca is ſubdivided,” l 


Of the ſame name, or Citadella, is the capital of 


the whole iſland; which is fortified, and conſiſts of 


about 600 houſes. Here is the ſeat of the governor, It 

lies on the W. fide of the iſland, and thirty mites W. 
of Fort St. Philip. | | 

In 1708 Great Britain it, and, was after- 

© wards confirmed to it by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713: 

but has ſince that been taken by the French, namely, 

in 17 1 Lat. 40 deg. 20 min. N. long. 3 deg. 36 


min. E. | 
CIVITA BORRELLE, a ſmall Epiſcopal city of the 
diviſion of Italy. 2 
CIVITA CASTELLANA, a ſmall city of St. Peter's 
rimony and Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle divi- 
Fon of Italy. It ſtands on a very high and ſteep rock, 
near the junction of the Triglia with the Tiber. It is 
- the ancient city of Falerii, the ſeat of the Faliſci. Its 
biſhopric is united with that of Orta. 

Pope Clement XI. built here a bridge of an uncom- 
mon height ; and by means of it the rock upon which 
the town ſtands is ſo joined with the oppoſite mountain, 

as one may paſs directly over to it, without traverſing 
the very deep valley that lies below. It lies twenty- 
five miles N. of Rome. Lat. 42 deg. 25 min. N. long. 


13 deg, 12 min. E, 

CIVIT DI CHIETT, wore Theate, the capital of the 
Hither Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, in Lower 
Italy. It ſtands on the Peſcaro ; it is the ſeat of a ju- 
ridical court and Archbiſhop, to whom the Prelate of 
Ortona is ſuffi | ; TN 

From this city the Theatine order has its name, 
which was founded in 1524, by John Peter Caraffa, 


Hither Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, and lower 


Pr of the inquiſition, and the arſe- 
among the principal buildings of the 


1 | | | | b | ; 
CIVDAD BETANOS. See Bx TANZ Os, and all other | CLACEMANNANEHIRE, a county in the ſouthern di- 


gna di Roma, a | 


Lat. 42 deg. 6 
 CIVITA'DI PENNA, anciently 


FIR IEF" 
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| Moors; but-theſe returnel to their old pf 


| © 4 & 0 
afterwards Pope Paul IV. having been formerly Metrone. 
- litan here. Je lies twenty-five. miles E. 2 3 


min. N. long. x5 deg. 20 min. E. 
| ima, an Epi 
city of the Further Abruzzo and kingdom of Ne 
D = lower diviſion of Italy. It gives the title of 
uke. e ©: * £3 of! ' 
CIVITA VECCHIA, a fortified town of St. Peter's Pa 
trimony and Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion 
of Italy. It ſtands on a bay of the Tuſcan fea, with 
harbour the beſt in all the Papal -dominions 5 being « 
free port, it greatly hurts the trade of n. The 
page is in good condition, and yet it is but thinly in- 
abited, its air not being good, and in want of water 
which inconvenience has been attempted to be remedied 
| by a canal. Here is commonly the Ration for the 
| Pope's galleys. . 2, + 
About ſix miles off are the ruins of the city of Leo- 
polis, which Pope Leo IV. founded" in 8 34, for the 
inhabitants of Centumella, a town deſtroyed by the 
and hence the name of Civita Vecchia. 1 lics y — 
miles N. W. of Rome. Lat. 42 deg. 10 min. N. lon 
12 deg. 10 min. KE © dag * 
, CIVRAY, a town of Upper Poitou, in the government 
of the latter name, in France. It lies on the Charante 
and in it is a'bailiwie, and a royal provincial court 
and marſhalſea, one pariſh-church, and two con- 
vents. | 
CLACKMANNAN, the capital of the ſhire of the ſame 
name in the S. diviſion of Scotland. It lies on the N. 
5 ſhore of the river Forth, twenty-five miles N. W. of 
Edinburgh. Here is a caſtle, where formerly reſided 
Robert Bruce King of Scotland, which is a large dwell- 
ing, with fine gardens and parks, poſſeſſed by Mr. 
Bruce of Clackmannan,' _, © _ © 


viſion cf Scotland. It is bounded on the N. by the 
Ochill-hills; on the S. by the Firth of Forth; on Nek 
by part of Perthſhire ;'and on the W. by part of Stirling- 
ſhire. It is about eight miles long; and where broadeſt 
but five. Towards the Firth it is a level fertile country, 
eſpecially with regard to paſtures; tho that part of it 
below the Ochill-hills abounds with theſe, and grain 
likewiſe. About Alloa and Clackmannan are ſeveral pits 
of coal, which, with the ſalt made hereabouts, is ex- 
rted in - quantities, not only to Edinburgh, but 
— olland, and France ; for this ſhire yields the 
coals, and the greateſt quantity of any part in Scot- 
land; and is what is diſtinguiſhed in England by the 
name of Scotch-coal. The river Divan runs through 
this ſhire for ſix miles. In King Robert Bruce's time 
it gave title of Earl, and was . paternal inheritance 
of that family. The ſword that brave King uſed in his 
wars, a two-handed weapon, as uſual in thoſe days, is 
hen at the ſeat of Mr. Bruce of Clackmannan, à de- 
ſcendant from that prince, and Who was hereditary ſhe- 
riff of Clackmannanſhire, till, by a late act of parlia- 
ment, this, with the other hereditary juriſdictions in Scot- 
land, were veſted in the crown for a valuable conſidera- 
tion. This ſhire joins with that of Kinroſs, in ſending 

a member to parliament alternately. © * / 
CLAGENFURTH, the' capital of Carinthia, a ſubdivi- 
ſion of Auſtria in Germany. It ſtands on the river Glan, 
is well fortified, and ſurrounded with a wall, ſaid to be 
broad enough for five coaches” to drive a-breaſt, Here 
was the ſeat of the ancient Dukes. In the middle of. a 
handſome piazza, is a noble fountain, with a ſtone-ſta- 
tue of Hercules, faid to be one of the Roman antiqui- 
ties brought from Saal. The ftreets are narrow, but 
ſtraight and regular. It lies 120 miles 8. W. of Vi- 


enna. Lat. 47 deg. 10 min. N. long. 14 deg. 20 
min. E. \ IR, att 


| CLAGNY, a perfectly regular ſeat in the goyernment of 


Paris, and neighbourhood of the city of the latter name. 
It was Maufard's firſt maſter - piece, and now belongs to 
the Duke of Maine. A | 
CLAIN, a. river of Poitou, in France. It has its fource 

on the borders of Angoumois, and mingles its waters 

with the Vienne, another principal river in this pro- 


vince. 
CLAIR- 


— 
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ELAIRVAUR, a famous abbey of the reformed Ciſter- 
cian order, in Vallage, a ſubdiviſion belonging to the 
vernment of Champagne and Brie, in France. Of 

the ſame name is a town in the Franche Comte. 

CLAMECY, in Latin Clameciacum, a town in the valleys 
of Yonne, a ſubdiviſion of the government of Niver- 

' nois, in France. It ftands on the river Yonne, into 
which the Buvron falls here; and for that reaſon is na- 
vigable. It has a caſtleward and ſalt- houſe. One of 
its ſuburbs is called Pantenor ; on the other fide of the 
Yonne has been the fee of the Biſhop* of Bethlehem, 
who was driven out of Paleſtine ever ſince 1180. He 
is nominated by the Count of Nevers, and enjoys the 

" ſame privileges with the other French Biſhops ; but has a 
revenue of only 1000 livres, and his dioceſe extends no 
further than this bourg ; ſo that, by his frequently per- 
forming the ſpiritual offices for other Biſhops, he is in ef- 
feat © the ſervant of the ſervants of God,” whilſt they 
are indeed the the ſervants of God.” 

CLAMINE, or Clamines, a town belonging to the coun- 

of Wexford, and province of Leinſter, in Ireland. 
k ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament. 

CLAN, or Clawhn, denoting in the Highland language chil- 
dren, is the denomination given to the various tribes, and 
ſubdiviſions of the different people inhabiting the weſtern, 
northern, and inſular parts in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, See ScorLlAN D. For inſtance, the Clan Chat- 
tun are the tribes under the Laird of Macintoſh, who is 
ſtiled Captain of Clanchattan, &c. one of the moſt nu- 
merous in the N. as the Campbells are in the W. and 
the Macdonalds in the Iſles. 

CLAN MACDUFF's croſs, a monument on the public road 
to Abernethy, the ancient ſeat of the Pits, in Perthſhire, 

in Scotland, on which it is ſaid was an inſcription, import- 

ing conſiderable privileges granted by the Kings of Scotland 
to the Thanes, afterwards Earls of Fife, deſcendants of 
the Great Macduff, for public and extraordinary ſervi- 
ces performed by them. But the inſcription is now worn 
out; and © it was, ſays the author of the Tour, in ſuch 
antiquated terms, and macaronic, or half-latin words, 
as hardly any now living would be able to make it out.“ 

CLARA, or STOR-ELBE, a river of Wermelandia, a 
province of Weſtgothland, in Sweden, It abounds with 

' fiſh, and particularly has a fine ſalmon-fiſhery. 

CLARA, Sr. an iſland of Peru, in South America. It 
lies in Guayaquil-bay, about ſeventy miles 8. W. of 

Guayaquil, and ſubje& to the King of Spain. Lat. 3 

. deg. 38 min. N. long. 80 deg. 20 min. W. 

CLARATUMBA, or 
fortified Ciſtercian convent, in the palatinate of Cra- 
cow, in Little Poland. It lies about a mile from the 

city of Cracow; and is celebrated on account of Queen 

- Vanda's tomb. 

CLARE, a market-town in Suffolk, on the river Stour. 
Its ſtreets are not paved, but its church is large; and 
here is a manufacture of ſerges. In it the civil and 

| 8 courts are holden. It gives title of Viſcount, 

arl, and Marquis, to Pelham Duke of Newcaſtle, Its 
weekly market is on Friday, and annual fairs on Eaſter- 

Tueſday, and July 26, for toys; thirteen miles from 
Bury St. Edmonds, and ſixty-one from London. 

CLARE, a 8 of Ireland, in the province of Con- 
naught. The Iriſh call it Towown, North Munſter, 
becauſe it was conſidered as a part of that province, till 
yg, Lord-deputy, annexed it'ts Connaught. 
It is bounded on the E. and S. ſides by Tippe ty Fl 
meric, and Kerry, from which it is ſe ares by the 
Shannon; on the N. by the county of Galloway; and 

on the W. by the ocean. It is about fifty-five miles in 
length, and thirty-eight in breadth. It is a hilly irre- 
guar country, but not deficient in good paſtures, either 

r 9 feeding cattle, and is thought to pro- 

- Quce the beſt horſes in the kingdom. The foil is alſo 

=, good, and produces great quantities of corn and 
It is divided into nine baronies, 'in which are two 

market-towns, though but- one - parliament-borough, 

namely, Ennis: ſo that this county ſends only four 

members to parliament. Its trade is greatly promoted 
the river Shannon. 

CLARE, one of the chief towns in the county of the ſame 
NG It has barracks for two companies of foot; but 

37. 


OGILA, a rich, beautiful, and 


. 


C EA 
is now in a declining condition. Near it is a ſeat of 
the Earl of Thormond. It lies two miles from Ennis, 

and ſeventeen N. W. of Limeric. 5 

CLARENDON, a large ſeat and park near Saliſbury; and 
formerly contained two palaces, one called King's Ma- 
nor, and the other Queen's Manor: part of the latter is 
ſtill in being, together with the ruins of the former. It 
_ title of Earl to the famous Chancellor Sir Edward 

yde. In the reign of Henry II. about the year 1164; 
a ſynod was held here, oceaſioned by the infolence and 
. of Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and hi- 
the King and his Peers came to witneſs the Biſnop's 
ſwearing to a declaration, which Henry had cauſed to 
drawn up, by way of recognition, of the cuſtoms and 
prerogatives of the Kings of England, which Becket 
had flagrantly invaded. And hence the articles of this 
ogg were called the Conſtitutions of Claren- 
on. 

CLARENDON, a county of North Carolina, in Ameri- 
ca, lying on the North of Santee river. In this county 
is the famous Cape Fear, at the mouth of a river of the 
ſame name, near which a colony from Barbadoes for- 
merly ſettled. The Indians who inhabit the neighbour- 
ing country are reckoned the moſt barbarous of any in 


the province. 


CLARENZA, or CHIARENZ A, in Latin Clarentia, 


formerly the capital of a duchy of the ſame name, and, 
when under its own Dukes, very illuftricus. It is ſitu- 
ated at the bottom of a gulph, on the weſtern ſhore of 
the Morea, thirty-two miles $. W. of Patras. It is now 
wholly without inhabitants, and the port choaked up 
with ſand ; but the ſuperb ruins ſtill remaining, declare 

its ancient grandeur, _ | ö 

CLARENDON, feat of, in Wiltſhire, not far from Sa- 
liſbury. It gives title of Earl, of which family was that 
famous hiſtorian, and Lord Chancellor Hyde, but now 
extinct. Its true orthography is Clorendon, or Chlo- 
rendon, from the memorable Roman camp, half a mile 
off the park, near the Roman road, which was either 
made or repaired by Conſtantius Chlorus, father of Con- 
ſtantine the Great. It is a circular fortification, upon 4 
dry chalky-hill ; which within is alſo a circular ditch, ſup- 
— to have been a leſs ſort of camp, for the ſummer. 

he park is a beautiful ſpot. Here King John built a 
ace, where ſeveral parliaments have been holden. 
art of the old fabric is ſtill ſtanding, and conſiſts 
principally of flints; no way fortified, though it took 
up a great deal of ground. The palace is called the 
Manor, from which lies a ſubterraneous paſſage to the 
Queen's Manor Between the camp and the park; lay 
a Roman road, from Sorbrodunum or Old Sarum, to 
Wincheſter, | 

CLAROS, formerly CALANO, an iſland of the Archi- 
pelago, lying near Patmos. It is about forty miles in 
circumference, and very mountainous, ſome of which 
are ſo remarkably high, that their ſummits may be ſeen 
at Epheſus, though eighty miles diſtant. It was for- 
merly dedicated to Apollo, from whom it obtained the 
name of Claros. It has only two ſea-ports, and one 

town and caſtle, but called by the fame name. | 

CLAUDINOPOLIS, anciently Bitiynium, and ſince Caſ- 
tramena. It is now quite dwindled into a poor town, 

though ſtill the ſee of a Biſhop. Lat. 40 deg. 38 min. 
N. long. 7 dee. 39 min. E. 

CLAUSEN URG, or Colaftoar, in Latin Claudipolis, the 
capital of Colaſwer, a country of Tranſylvania, ſitua- 
ted on the rivulet Samos, near the foot of the moun- 
tains, on the borders of Hungary, — e miles N, 
W. of Weiſſemburg, and forty-ſeven E. from Wara- 
din. It is a large populeus town, of conſiderable trade, 
defended by a caſtle, good walls, and ftrong bulwarks. 
It is inhabited by Saxons and Hungarians, who are pro- 
miſcuouſly permited to bear offices. It is the more fre- 

uented on account of its being the place where the 

ates of Tranſylvania meet, and where the prince holds 
the provincial courts of juſtice, Prince Abaffi of 'Tran- 
ſylvaniabeſieged it in 1661, with a large body of Turks; 
when the governor, though ſo ill provided with cannon 
and ammunition, that he was obliged to melt the tower 
bells, held out till relief arrived, which obliged the 
Turks to raiſe the ſiege. The greateſt part of the in- 
habitants are Arians and Photinians, ſo that the ay 
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fix towns, where Lutheraniſm is generally profeſſed, | 


tock occaſion to exclude it from the number of the ſeven 
ſtates of Tranſylvania Saxon, and admitted the town of 


Braſs in its room. Lat. 47 deg. 14 min. N. long. 23 | 


_ deg. 5 min, E. i 

CLAUSHOLM, a conſiderable ſeat in Galthen, and 
North-Jutland, in Denmark, where Queen Anna Sophia 
reſided till ſhe died. 

CLAUSURA, or CLASURA, a mountain in the banat 
of Temeſwaer, and circle on this ſide the Theiſs, in the 

kingdom of Hungary. It lies on the confines of Tran- 

ſylvania, and gives its name to the neighbouring coun- 


_ i AY. x | 
CLAY, a ſmall market-town of Norfolk, having a ſmall 
harbour for ſhips near Cromer, and large ſalt-works, 
where excellent ſalt is made, and ſent all over the coun- 
ty, and ſometimes even to Holland and the Baltic. It 
lies fix miles from Walſingham, and 120 from London. 
CLAZAMENE, now Urla, or FVourla, one of the twelve 
ancient cities of Aſia, and the birth-place of Anaxago- 
ras. It is now a ſmall ſea-port on the Ionian peninſula. 
Some geographers have aſſerted, that this peninſula was 
formerly an iſland, and that Alexander the Great unit- 
ea it, by a, mole, to the main-land.. But all this is 
eaſily confuted; for they themſelves acknowledge, 
that Clazomene ſtood on the very neck of the pe- 
ninſula. The Clazomenians fled hither from Alexan- 
der, and built this new city, which was afterwards 
made free by the Romans. It is now only an incon- 
ſiderable ſea- port. | 
. CLEEBURY, or Mortimer Cleeburg, from Hugh de 
Mortimer, who built a caſtle here, which was ſoon 
afterwards demoliſhed by King Henry II. as a nur- 
ſery of rebellion. © It is a ſmall market-town of Shrop- 
ſhire, and ftands on the N. fide of the river Teme, at 
the foot of an eminence called Clee-hill, on which are 
the remains of an ancient camp, and famous for pro- 
ducing the beſt pit-coal. It is ten miles from Bridge- 
north, and 118 from London. 42 
CLEER, Sr. a pariſh.in Cornwall, remarkable for a 
piece of antiquity called the Other Half Stone; which 
indeed are two ſtones fixed in the ground, and by mor- 
tiſes in each ſeem to have been formerly joined toge- 
ther. On both are curious diaper-work carvings, with 
an inſcription upon one of them in very antique cha- 
racters, Doniert rogavit pro anima.“ 
This Doniert or Dungarth, was King of Cornwall, 
and drowned A. D. 182. Not far off is a heap of 
large ſtones, under which lies a large one in the form 
of a cheeſe, and hence called Wring-cheeſe: In the 
ſame pariſh; there are. likewiſe fix or eight ſtones of a 
vaſt magnitude, ſtanding up in a circle, ſuppoſed to be 
_ a temple of the Druids. LF e | 
CLEER, or CLEAR Cape, a promontory of a ſmall 
_ 5fland on the S. W. coaſt of Ireland. Lat. 51 deg. 18 
min. N. long. 9 deg. 50 min. W. | | 
CLEEHILL. -See CLetpurRy, ' | 
CLERAC, or CLAIRAC, a town of Agenois, in Guy- 
enne Proper, and government of the former name, and of 
Gaſcony, in France. It ſtands on the river Lot, near 
the Garonnne. It carries on a good trade in tobacco, 
wine, and brandy. Here is an abbey, a convent, and 
beautiful church, belonging to the Jeſuits. 
This place has ſuffered conſiderably from the reli- 
gious wars. It lies four leagues from Agen, to the 
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CLERMONT, the capital of an old county of the ſame 
name, in Argonne, a ſubdiviſion in the government of 
Champagne and Brie, in France. , The 
rain formerly made themſelves maſters of this 701 
and they annexed it to the duchy of Bar. Lewis XIII. 
and XIV. retook it ſeveral times, the laſt of whom 
gave it, in 1648, to Lewis of Bourbon Prince of Conde ; 
but with the reſerve of the ſovereignty and appeal to 
the parliament of Paris. It lies near the river Air, ten 
miles S. W. of Verdun. Lat. 49 deg; 19 min. N. 


long. 5 deg. 15 min. E. 1 45 1510 

CLERMONT „a town in the dioceſe of Lodeve and 
Lower Languedoc, in the government of the latter 
name, in France. It ſtands upon a rock on the river 


Lergue. Here they carry on fine manufactures of cloth | 


8 


ukes of Lor- 


CLEVE, the metropol 
hill, between the Rhine and the Maeſe. 


C'L'E 
and hats. It is a barony, and one of the provincial 
ſtates. 


CLERMONT, anciently Urbs Arvernsrum, the capital 


of all Auvergne, one of the governments of France, 
It ſtands on a ſmall eminence, between the rivers Ar- 
tier and Bedat, not far from the mountain called Pui 
de Dome. It is a populous city, but the ftreets are 
narrow, and the houſes dark. It is the ſee of a Biſhop 
and feat of a court of aids, an election, provincial bat. 
liwic and juriſdiction, &c. It was formerly the princi- 
pal place of the courts of Auvergne, who for that reaſon 
were ſtyled alſo Counts of Clermont. Its Prelate is 
firſt rafenn to the Archbiſhop of Bourges, and Lord 
of the ſmall towns of Billon and Croupieres ; his dio- 
ceſe contains 800 pariſhes, he has an income of 15, oco 
livres, and his tax to the court of Rome is 4550 florins, 
Beſides the cathedral, here are three collegiate churches, 
three abbeys ; among which, in that of St. Allire, in the 


_ Chapel of St. Venerand, are preſerved ſeveral bodies of 


ſaints ; and in that of St. Andre are the ſepulchral mo- 


numents of the old Counts of Clermont and Dauphins 
: 2 Auvergne, with ſeveral convents, and a Jeſuits col- 
lege. | 


In the neighbourhood of this city are ſprings which 
depoſite a lapideous ſubſtance upon bodies laid in them; 
The moſt remarkable among theſe is in the ſuburb of 
St. Allire, which has formed the famous ſtone- bridge 
over the brook Tiretaine, the rapidity of whoſe ſtream 
hollows the arches. The inhabitants continuall 
lengthen this natural bridge, by turning the: rivulet 
out of its channel as ſoon. as a new arch is formed. 

I wiſh,” ſays Moll, „we had ſome better autho- 


2 wy for that extraordinary phænomenon than La Fo- 


& reſt's and Davity's.” This is the only water gene- 


| rally drank in the ſuburb, and yet produces no bad ef- 


ſecs: - i: 7, 
Cloſe by the city are the mineral ſprings of St. Pi- 


erre and Jaude. Lat 49 deg. 24 min. N. long. 2 deg. 


36 min. E. | | 
Of the ſame name is a mountain-town of Genevois, 
and duchy of Savoy, in Upper Italy. 


CLERMONT, a town of Beauvailis, a ſubdiviſion of 


the third ſub-government in the Iſle of France. It 
ſtands upon a mountain, on the river Breche; gives 


title of Count, is the principal place of an election, 
and from it originally ſpring the royal houſe of Bour- 
bon. It has a particular governor, and lies thirty-five 
miles N. of Paris. Lat. 49 deg. 24 min. N. long 2 deg. 


6 min. E. 


CLERMONT. See CLAREMONT in Surrey. 
CLERVAUX. See CLAIRVAUX. F 
CLERY, a bourg of Lower Orleanois, in the govern- 


ment of the latter name, in France. Here is a col- 
legiate church built by King Lewis XI. who is alſo 


buried in it. 


CLEVE, or CLEF, i. e. a key; it is a duchy of the 


circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany. It lies between 
Munſter on the E. Guelderland on the W. Zutphen 
on the N. and Juliers on the S. extending forty miles 


in length from N. to S. and fifteen in breadth from E. 


to W. It belongs to the King of Pruſſia. 

This is a delightful country, though. generally 
woody and hilly: it has great numbers of game, and 
produces grain as well as paſturage. As it is ſituated 
on both | ue of the Rhine,' it is watered by . ſevefal 
other rivers; particularly the Roer, the Lippe, and 
the Nierſe. | „ 21 


— 


is of the laſt - mentioned duchy., 
It ſftands' moſtly upon cliffs, and on the declivity of a 
It is a well- 
built place, though ſmall, with ſeveral fine houſes of 
perſons of quality. In the caſtle, which was the 
palace of their ancient Dukes, the . apattments are 


From the Swan-tower, a Gothic ſtructure, is 2 noble 
proſpect of the Ro PT country and the Rhine, 
- for three, miles h 


. of it. e governors of the coun- 
try, who are the King of Pruflia's: deputies, and the 
magiſtrates of the city, are Calviniſts; theſe have à 
large church, beſides the chapel of the caſtle. ; But the 


public churches here and throughout the duchy ate 
; 56s 201-43.77108 ited if eee 
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moſtly in the hands of the Romaniſts in conſideration 
of which the Proteſtants have a 1 in the domi- 

nions of the Duke of Newburg and Juliers. Fe 
Ihe river Hel running at the foot of the caſtle is na- 
(mall veſſels to the Rhine, Weſt of the 
city are Prince Maurice of Naſſau's ſeat and noble 

' parks, with fine ponds, water-works, Kc. ; 
Above theie lies Sternberg, a high hill, from which 


vigable by 


Utrecht, though fifty miles off, may be ſeen; beſides | 


forty other cities and large towns, in twelve of which 
there are viſtas, through ſo many walks cut in the 
woods. In the palace is a noble collection of Roman 
- antiquities. Beſides the great church in the city of 
- Cleve, there is a monaſtery of Capuchins, and alſo ano- 
ther of Franciſcans. TE 
On the road, two leagues from this city, is the pa- 
lace of Mojland, belonging to the King of Pruſſia and 
from thence to Santem, five leagues further, is one 
' continued range of walks: It lies ten miles S. E. of 
Nimeguen. Lat. 51 deg. 43 min. N. long. 5 deg. 36 
min. E. | | 20 
CLEVELAND, a territory in the North Riding of 
Yorkſhire, giving title of Duke as well as Southampton, 
to the Fitzroys, deſcendants of the Ducheſs of Cleve- 
land, one of Lhe Charles II.'s miſtreſſes. It lies on 
the confines of the biſhopric of Durham, and has its 
name from ſteęp cliffs near it, at the foot of which 
the country falls into a plain, fertile, and clayey 
ſoil. ; 
CLIFF, a market-town of Northamptonſhire. It lies 
twenty-five miles 2 the town of Northampton, and 
'enty-one from London. : 
CLIFF DEN, a noble building erected by Villiers Duke 
- of Buckingham, upon a hill in Buckinghamſhire. It 
is hbw in the poſſeſſion of the Prince of Wales, and 
enerally his ſummer-retreat. - Its delightful gardens 
Bo been greatly improved, It lies about hve miles 
from Windſor, and commands a moſt beautiful pro- 


- ſpect. 

CLIFTON, a village, or rather manſion, on an emi- 
nence of Weſtmoreland, three miles on this fide of 
Penrith, where a ſharp ſkirmiſh happened between a 

arty of the King's forces and the rear-guard of the 
| His landers, in the inſurrection of 1745, after their 
retreat from Derby. There was a conſiderable loſs on 
both ſides; but the latter were at length driven from 


their advantageous poſts defended by ſeveral ſtone- 


* dykes, which ſerved them for intrenchments; and upon 
that they hurried away to Carliſle and Scotland. 

CLIFTON-WELLS, in the pariſh of the former name, 
in Somerſetſhire, about a mile from Briſtol, down the 
river, very much frequented for their medicinal wa- 

ters, particularly in the diabetes, and all ſcorbutic and 
inflammatory caſes, it is reckoned preferable to the 
Bath waters. Near the wells is a houſe built, with a 

- handſome aſſembly-room for breakfaſting. The water 
is cried about the ſtreets every morning in Briſtol, like 

milk. f | | 

* CLINOWA, or KLIUNO, a well-built town of Turk- 
- iſh Dalmatia and Hungatian Illyria, in the kingdom of 
Hungary, where the T | 
dezvous, and where they. have a magazine of proviſions 

- and warlike ſtores. 1 

CLISSA, a ſtrong place of Venetian Dalmatia and Hun- 

gatrian Illyria, in the kingdom of Hungary. It ſtands 

- on a high hill, where between two ſteep rocks is a 

narrow valley through which is the road out of Turkey 

into Dalmatia, and particularly goes towards Spalatro, 

to which this place ſerves as a bulwark. Here is no 

© other water than what falls from the clouds, and ſprings 
out in a village at the foot of the fortreſs. 

In the year 1646, it came into the hands of the Ve- 
netians. The neighbouring country is famous for its 
excellent vine and olive-yards. It lies ten miles N. E. 

of Venice. Lat. 43 deg. 26'min. N. long. 17 deg. 59 
min. E. | 

CLISSON, a town and barony in the biſhopric of Nantes, 
a ſubdiviſion of Upper Britany, in the government of 

the latter name, in France; It has a collegiate church, 
ten miles S. E. of Nantes. Lat. 47 deg. 16 min, N. 

Jong, I deg. 15 min. VW. 
| 3 


urks in war-time generally ren- | 


i ate 


CLITUMNUS, a celebrated river of the duck 


e Lb 


CLITHERO, a market and borough town of Lanca- 


ſhire, at the bottom of the Pendle-hill, not far from 
the ſource of the Ribble. It is governed by two bai- 
liffs, and ſends two members to parliament. Its mar- 
ket is on Saturday, and annual fairs on July 21, for 
horned cattle and woollen cloth; the fourth Saturd: y 
after Michaelmas -September 29; on March 24 and 
December 7, for the laſt-mentioned articles and horſes: 
On the neighbouring moor are frequent horic-races. 


5 lies 30 miles from Lancaſter, and 207 from Lon- 
on. | 


y of Spo- 
leto, in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate of Italy. It riſes near 
the town of La Vene. Concerning it the ancients 
maintained an erroneous opinion, that its waters gave 
a white colour to the numerous herds of that fort which 
are bred in the neighbourhood. of Umbria. Upon this 
river is the fine chapel S. Salvadore, which is ſaid 
to have been anciently the temple of Clitumnus. 
CLOBUCH, a caſtle of Turkiſh Dalmatia, in Hunga- 
- Tian Illyria and kingdom of Hungary. It Rands on 2 
high rock, to which there is only a narrow entrance 3 
and for this reaſon it is almoſt impracticable un- 


lleſs want of proviſions ſhould forward the ſurrender 


of it. 

CLOGHER, a ſmall Epiſcopal cit 
rone and province of Ulſter, in i 
miles W. of Armagh. 

Here Dr. Clayton was Prelate, who was as noted for 
his writings in defence of Chriſtianity, as his ſtickling . 
againſt the uſe of the Athaflaſian creed. 

CLONEFART) though a ruinous town, yet it is the 
ſee of a Biſhop, in the province of Roicommon, and 
county of Connaught, in Ireland. 

CLONMEL, the capital of the county of Tipperary, 
and province of Munſter, in Ireland. It is a well-fc;- 
tified place, has the privilege of a market, and ſends 
two members to the Iriſh parliament; it lies nineteen 
miles S. E. of the town of Tipperary. 

CLOYNE, a ſmall city in the county of Cork, and pro- 
vince of Munſter, in Ireland. It is the ſee of a Pi- 
ſhop, the laſt of which was the famous Dean' Berkley, 
ſo well known in the learned world. It ſends two 

members to the Iriſh parliament, and lics fifteen miles 
E. of Cork. g 

CLUN, a river of Shropſhire. It joins the Teme at 
Ludlow, and the united ſtream runs to Colebury, a 
town on the confines of Worceſterſhire, where it falls 
into the Severn. | 

CLUNDERT, a town of Holland, one of the. United 
Provinces of the Netherlands. It was formerly a con- 
ſiderable harbour. Prince William, to whom it Was 
given in 1583, fortified it with eight baſtions and ſome 
ravelins, It has a fine church and a good chime of 
—_ — lies about three miles from Williamſtadt, to 
the S. E. ; 

CLUNY, or CLUGNY, a town of Le Mazonois, one 
of the ſubdiviſions of the government of Burgundy, in 
France. It is ſituated in a valley, has a ſalt-magazine, 
a celebrated benedictine abbey, three pariſh churches, a 
convent and hoſpital, twenty-four miles S. W. of 
Challons. Lat 46 deg. 29 min. N. long. 5 deg. 37 
min. E. It is remarkable, that 

Of the ſame name is a manſion in Badenoch, belong- 
ing to the Laird of Cluny, who is of the name of Mac- 
pherſon, i. e. the prieſt or parſon's ſon, and chieftain of 
a powerful branch of the Clan-chattan. The preſent 
Cluny married the only daughter of the late unfortu- 
nate Simon Lord Lovat, and ftands attainted fince 


in the county of Ty- 
reland. It lies twenty 


1745. 

CLUSE, a ſmall ſortified town in the lordſhip of Fau- 
eigny, and duchy of Savoy, in Upper Italy. It lies 
ſixteen miles S. W. of Geneva, and oy 1 to the Kin 
of Sardinia. Lat. 26 deg. 29 min. N. long. 6 deg. 35 
min. E. | | | 

CLUSON, or PRAGELA, a fine valley, adjacent to the 
Alps, on the fide of Piedmont, in Upper Italy, with 
other places and valleys, in France, ceded to the King 

of Sardinia by the treaty off Utrecht. It confines on the 
valleys of Perouſe and Martin, including fix churches, 
which belong to the Waldenſes, a 


Oi. 
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Of the ſame name with the firſt, is a river in Pied - 
mont, which interſects the valley of Perouſe; and into 

it falls the Germanaſque. See PEROUSE. 
CLWYD, a fruitful and populous valley beyond the black 
mountains of Merioneth and Caernarvon ſhires, in 
North Wales, ſo called from the river of the ſame 
name. It is full of towns and villages, abounds in corn 
and paſture, and the river, a gentle ſtream, runs thro” 
it. This agrecable proſpect of the country is open, 
without intermiſſion, for above twenty miles in length, 

and from five to ſeven in breadth. 


_ CLYDE, one of the moſt conſiderable rivers in the W. 


of Scotland. It riſes from Errick-hill, in the Upper 
Ward, or Lanerkſhire, and on the confines of Tweed- 
ale; when after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, and the 
city of Glaſgow, it falls into Loch-Long, and into the 
Firth of Clyde. | 
CLYDESDALE, fo called from the river Clyde, is a de- 
nomination given to the ſhire of Lanerk. See La- 
NERKSHIRE, from the town of Lanerk, in the W. of 
Scotland, It gives tithe of Marquis to the Duke of Ha- 


milton. 


CLYDE, Firth of, all the bay on the N. ſide of Upper | 
Galloway, in Scotland, is called ſo, though near fifty 


miles from the river of Clyde; alſo along Carrick, Kyle, 
and Cuningham. In it lies the iſlands of Arran and 
Bute, and the oppoſite main-land is Kintyre. 

CLYE, a place in Norfolk, W. of Weyburn, where are 
large ſalt-works, and very good ſalt made, which not 
only ſupplies the county, but great quantities of it are 
exported to Holland and the Baltic. 

CNIDOS, or GNYDUS, anciently part of Caria, a pro- 
' vince of Aſiatic Turkey. It gave alſo name to the pro- 
montory on which it ſtood. Here are two ports, one 

on each ſide of the promontory ; and before it an iſland 
was ſituated ſo, that, boing joined to the continent by 
a cauſeway or bridge, it formed a double town, the 
principal part of which is on the continent. It was once 
famed for a temple of Venus, in which was the cele- 
brated ſtatue of that Goddeſs, by the eminent artiſt 
Praxiteles : this brought a continual reſort of people 

* thither. The Cape of Cnidos, called Capo Crio, Capo 
Girdo, and in the modern French maps the Cape of 
the Croſs, ſtands on the weſtern coaft, as Creſſo deth 
on the eaſtern ; and both pointing to the 8. 


COALORTON, a place near Aſhley de la Zouch, in 


Leiceſterſhire ; famous for its coal-pits, which are ſaid 
to have burned for many years together in the rei 
of Henry VIII. and could not be extinguiſhed till the 
inflammable matter which fed the fire was quite con- 
ſumed. Here is a noted mineral water called Griffydam, 
COAT-CASTLE, Cape. See CAPE-CoOAST-CASTLE. 
COBAN, the ſame with VERA Paz, which ſee. 
COBRE, or ANCOBER, river of, in Guiney Proper, 
in Africa ; its banks are adorned with lofty trees, upon 
the boughs of which are variegated birds and ſportive apes. 
About a mile from the mouth of this river is a popu- 
hous village, extending itſelf about a quarter of a mile 
on the weſtern bank. ' 


COBEZA, or COBYA, à village of the Indies, con- 


taining about fifty houſes, in Los Charcas, a province 
of Peru, in South America. The ſoil being very bar- 
ren, they generally live upon fiſh, part of which they 
exchange for ſome Indian wheat and papa's brought 
from the town of Atacama. Here is but one rivulet,, 
which is ſomething brackiſh, not above hve or fix trees, 
and no graſs at all. 

This port has never been frequented by any but 
French, and is the neareſt to Lipes, where are ſilver 
mines, and 100 leagues from Potoſi, through a deſert 
Country. | 

COBHAM-HALL, 2 handſome ſeat of the Earl of Darn- 
ley's, in Kent, about fix miles from Chatham. It was 
built by Inigo Jones, and has very fine chimney-pieces 

COBLENTZ, in Latin Confluenia, from iu fituati 

: , in Latin Confluentia, from its ſituation at 
the conflux of the Rhine and Moſelle. It is a large 
city of the electorate of Tiers, and circle of the Lower 

Rhine, in Germany. It ſtands in a fruitful vale, and 
is of a triangular form, two fides being ſecured by the 
' above-mentioned rivers, and the third by a wall and 
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ſtrong fortifications. It has a ſtone-bridge of fourteen 
arches over the Moſelle, a fort of three baſtions on the 
other fide, and a bridge of boats over the Rhine to 
Hermanſtein. Its ſituation has rendered it very popu- 
lous, and it carries on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially 
in wine, corn, wood, and iron. 

Beſides the Elector's palace, here are two large 
churches and ſome monaſteries. The private houſes 
are generally fair. It is walled round and regularly 
fortified, 

This is the key of the Electorate, and is cut by the 
two rivers into a fort of peninſula. 

In 1688 the French almoſt ruined it with their bombs, 
but could not take it. Coblentz lies oppoſite to Her- 
manſtein, and thirty-ſix miles S. of Cologne. It is ſub- 
je to the Elector of Triers. Lat. 56 deg. 39 min. N. 
on 


50 deg. 23 min. E. 

COBLON, a port on the Coromandel coaſt, and hither 
peninſula of India, in Aſia; a ſettlement, and the only 
one which the Oſtend company had in this part of the 
world, twelve miles S. of Fort St. George. The ſoil 
in the neighbourhood is fruitful, and it has good water, 
with the conveniency of a point of rocks to facilitate 
the landing of boats. 

This the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt India companies 
obliged them of Oſtend to abandon, Lat. 12 deg. 56 
min. N. long. 80 deg. 20 min. E. 

COBURG, 2 of, one of the ſecular dominions of 
Franconia, in Germany; it has belonged to the Dukes 
of Saxe Gotha ever ſince 1674. It is forty-three miles 
longs and fixteen where broadeſt. 

Its capital of the ſame name is a large and well-built 
* defended by a ſtrong caſtle on a neighbourin 

ill, where Luther moſt reſided during the diet at Ang 
burg in 1530. Here is a college called Cafimir-college, 
with eleven profeſſors. The palace where the Dukes 
reſided is near the great church. The Augſburg con- 
feſſion is the religion followed in this duchy. Coburg 
lies ſeventeen miles N. of Bamberg. Lat. 50 deg. 32 
min. N. long. II deg. 20 min. E. 

COCA, a town of Old Caſtile, in Spain; it ſtands high 
amidſt mountains. It is called the priſon for perſons 

, of rank, as near it there is a ftrong caſtle in which 
2 William, Prince of Orange, was formerly con- 

ned. 

COCCIUM, the Roman name for Nibebeſter in Lanca- 
ſhire; from which place the military way is till 

to be traced to OQverborough, the ancient Breme- 
tonacce. | | 

COCHEIM, a ftrong town in the electorate of Triers, 
and circle of the Lower Rhine, in Germany. It 
ſtands on the Moſelle. 

In 1689 the French after ſeveral repulſes took it by 
ſtorm, when they maſſacred 1300 men, beſides women 
and children, and took 300 priſoners. It lies thirty miles 
N. E. of Triers city. Lat. 50 deg. 26 min. N. long. 6 


deg. 52 min. E. 
C TRAMBA, a juriſdiction belonging to the arch- 
biſhopric of Plata and empire of Peru, in South Ame; 
rica. It lies fifty es 8. E. of Plata, and fifty-ſix 
from Potoſi. In ſome directions this province extends 
above forty 1 | | 
Its capital of the fame name is a large, populous, 
and wealthy city. Beſides its ſituation in a very fertile 
plain, the whole country is ſo fructified by numerous 
rivers and ftreams traverſing it, that it is reckoned the 
granary of the whole archbiſhopric, and even of the dio- 
ceſe of La Paz. The air is moſtly pure and mild, and 
in ſome ſpots filver mines have been diſcovered. 
COCHIN, or KAKOCHIN, a kingdom of the Malabar 
coaſt, and Mogul empire, in Aſia. It lies between 
that of Cranganor on the N. and that of Porca on the 
S. and is about ten leagues in length. It produces 
coarſe cinnamon, cocoa-trees, and great quantities of 
pper, but a lighter kind than that growing on the N. 
he woods afford plenty of timber, and the trunks of 
ſome of the trees are very large, ſo that ſkiffs are made 
of them that will carry between N and thirty 
ipes of water. They alſo make large cheſts and ca- 
N which are carried all over the W. coaſts of 


India. 4 
5 Beſides 
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Beſides the black cattle abounding in this country, 
the great numbers of its canals afford plenty of fiſh and 
fowl, and its mountains are well ſtored with wild game. 
Here are alſo ſugar-canes and bamboes, with iron and 
ſteel in plenty, Jikewiſe bees wax for exportation, 
COCHIN, city of, the capital of the laſt- mentioned 

kingdom of the ſame name. It is a Dutch factory and 

on the N. fide of a river, and has a conſiderable 
trade. To its government all the other Dutch ſettle- 
ments on this coaft are ſubject. When they took it 
from the Portugueſe in 1662, the Engliſh alſo were 
obliged to remove with their effects to their factory at 
Pennany. The Dutch have very much contracted the 
town, and fortified it with ſeven large baſtions and cour- 
tines. The Moors and Chriſtians, with a few Malabar 
converts, live. in ſeparate quarters. The Jews here are 
all blacks. The commodore or governor's houſe is a 
ſtately ſtructure. Its garriſon conſiſts of 300 men. It 
lies 100 miles S. of Calicut, in lat. 9 deg. 50 min. N. 


long. 76 deg: 5 min. E. | 
COCHIN, Old, a ftraggling village about half a league 
from the Dutch city laſt- mentioned. It lies on the 
banks of a river, with broad ſtreets. Betwixt both 
places is a river * 7 by ſmall barks. The water 
hereabouts being bad, the Dutch ſend boats daily to 
Verapoli, to fetch ſome. | | : 
— COCHIN-CHINA, a kingdom of the Eaſt Indies, in 
Aſia, It is bounded on the N. by the kingdom of 


Tonquin, the- Indian ocean on the E. and S. and the | 
kingdom of Cambodia on the W. It is upwards of | 
400 miles long, and 150 broad ; producing filk, rice, | 


and other commodities uſual in the torrid zone. 
Here are great numbers of elephants, in which the 
rincipal ſtrength of the Cochin-china army conſiſts, 
he King is abſolute, and the magiſtrates ſentences 
entirely arbitrary. The inhabitants are Pagans, and ſu- 
perſtitious obſervers of omens, and lucky and unlucky 


days. Wives are purchaſed here as they are in China, | 


nor are the men limited to a certain number; and even 
thoſe of the higheſt on among the natives will of- 
fer their daughters for proſtitution, The merchants of 
Tonquin, Cambodia, China, Macao, Japan, Manilla, 
and Malacca, trade hither with plate, which they ex- 
change for the native productions. The Chineſe not 
only buy their ſilks and Aquila wood, but fetch timber 
and plank from thence for building ſhips. Thbe Co- 
chin-Chineſe buy trifles at high rates; as combs, 
needles, bracelets, &c. 
The country has ſeveral inlets of the ſea, and above 
ſixty landing-places, though not much frequented. 
ochin-china is divided into five provinces, excluſive 
of the kingdom of Chiampi ; namely, Sinuva, Ca- 
chiam, Quamgum or Quamguya, Quignon or Pulo- 
cambi, and Renan. : | 
Cochin-china lies between lat. 10 and 17 deg. N. and 
between long. 104 and 109 deg. E. * 
COCHINO, one of the two principal places on the 
iſland of Stalimene or Lemnos, on the coaſt of Greece, 
in European Turkey. This was the ancient Hepheſ- 
tias, once a conſiderable city. Lat. 40 deg. 2 min. N. 
ug 25 deg. 36 min. E. 
COCKBURNSPATH, vulgarly Cobberſpath, a village of 
the Merſe, in Scotland, at the foot of a ſteep hill be- 
yond Coldingham moor, where nature forms a ſloping 
difficult paſs, which a few men well armed might de- 
fend againſt a numerous army, 
COCKER, a river of Cumberland, at the junction of 
which with the Derwent ſtands the town of 
COCKERMOUTH: it lies between two hills, and is 
almoſt encompaſſed by the two rivers ; the former of 
which runs through it, and is joined again by two 
bridges. It is a well-built trading place, governed by a 
bailiff, and ſends two members to parliament; Upon 
one hill is a caſtle, and upon another a fair church. 
It lies about twelve miles from the ſea ; yet veſſels of 
good burthen can come ſecurely up to it. Here are 
two ſtreets of houſes of ſtone, and ſlated. In the part 
above the Cocker is the moot-hall, where the corn- 
market is kept on Monday, and in the other below 
is the beaſt-market. | 


Here two annual fairs are held, on the firſt Monday 


| 
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in May fer horned cattle, and October 10 for horſes 
and horned cattle, It lies near the Iriſh ſea, 25 miles 
from Carliſle, and 267 from London, 


COCKET, a river of Northumberland, though ſmall, 


yet very much abounding in trout. It empties itſelf 
into the ſea oppoſite to an iſland to which it gives its 


_ and the latter is ſeen about four miles trom the 
COAalrt, 


COCKLE ISLAND, in New Guiney and Antartic 


countries, ſo called by Dampier, as near it were found 
very large cockles, the meat of which, ſays he, would 
ſerve ſeven or eight men, and is very good and whole- 
ſome. It alſo abounds with pidgeons. 


It.lies twenty miles E. of Turin, and faid to be the 
native place of Columbus, the firſt diſcoverer of Ame- 
rica. * 44 deg. 56 min. N. long. 8 deg. 20 
min. E. 


COCOES, a cluſter of uninhabited iſlands on the coaſt 


Theſe abound with cocoa-trees, whence they - have 
their name. They lie W. of Martaban coaſt, and 
thirty- five leagues W. S. W. from Cape Negrais. 

Between theſe and the moſt northern of the Ande- 
man iſlands, the winds commonly blow hard at 8. 
which, joining with a very {trong current into the bay, 
makes it dangerous to go lower or further S. among the 
Martavan and Andeman iſlands, 

On the E. fide of the ſouthermoſt of the Cocoes, 
which lies in lat. 14 deg. 5 min. N. E. by N. from 
the N. E. extremity of the great Andeman, there is 
very good anchoring in a ſandy bay, where wood and 
water are eaſy to be come at. 

Of the ſame name is alſo another iſland oppoſite to 
Labon, in Sumatra, and about ten leagues oft, 

COD CAPE, a promontory in the Atlantic ocean, and 
on the coaſt of New England, in North America. 
It lies near the entrance into the harbour of Boſton, at 
the N. end of Barnſtable bay. It is the higheſt and 
longeſt cape. on the coaſt, Lat. 42 deg. 15 min. N. 
long. 69 deg. 27 min. W. 
CODOGNO: a place in the territory of Lodigiano, a 
ſubdiviſion of the duchy of Milan, in Upper Italy. It 
lies twenty-five miles E. of Pavia. Lat. 45 deg. 15 min. 

N. long. 10 deg. 49 min. E. | 
CCELOS Y RIA, one of the three ſubdiviſions of Syria, in 

Aſia, the other two being Syria Proper and Syria An- 

tiochene or Seleucis. | 


ſhopric of Munſter and circle of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 
many. It lies on the river Borkel (Birket) twenty- 
five miles W. of the city of Munſter, and the uſual re- 


deg. 49 min. E. 


the ſecond underſtadcholderſhip, in the government of 
the Iſle of France. It is a dukedom and peerage under 
the title of Etrees, of which name there is now a Mar- 
ſhal of France. 

COGGESHALL, or COXALL, formerly a very conſi- 
derable cloathing town in Efſex z particularly for bays 
and ſays, being very famous for one ſort called Cog- 
geſhall-whites, finer than any woollen cloth, 

One Guyon that lies under a marble tomb in 

the church, . raiſed an eſtate of 100, ooo pounds 
the bays-trade. It is ſtill carried on, but has mu 


decayed. | 
— the town was found, in a grotto, a phial with 


urns, &c. one of which had upon it this inſcription : 
Coccilli A. i. e. to the manes of Coecillus, from whom 
very likely the town had its name. It lies on the 
river Blackwater, fourteen miles from Chelmsford, and 
forty-ſeven- from London. | 


COGNI, the ancient Iconium, fo called from a celebrated 


image of Meduſa here. It was not only the capital of 

Lycaonia, but likewiſe at preſent of 4 conſiderable begle- 

bergate. In the beginning of Chriſtianity it had great 
pi 


numbers of Jews and Greeks, and became early an 


copal ſee: and having been fince conquered by the 
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Turks, they made it their metropolis, till they got foot- 
i ing 


COCONATO, a town of Piedmont, in Upper Italy. | 


of Siam and bay of Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia. 


COESFELDT, a ſmall, but fortified hans town in the bi- 


ſidence of the Biſhop. Lat. 51 deg. 59 min. N. long. 6 
COEVRES, a town of Le Soiſſonnois, a ſubdiviſion of 


a lamp in it, covered with a Roman tile, as alſo ſeveral 
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Of the ſame name with the firſt, is a river in Pied; 


mont, which interſects the valley of Perouſe ; and into 
it falls the Germanaſque. See PEROUSE. 
CLWYD, a fruitful and populous valley beyond the black 

mountains of Merioneth and Caernarvon ſhires, in 
North Wales, ſo called from the river of the ſame 
name. It is full of towns and villages, abounds in corn 
and „and the river, a-gentle ſtream, runs thro” 
it. This agrecable proſpect of the country is open, 
without intermiſſion, for above twenty miles in length, 
and from ſive to ſeven in breadth. 

CLYDE, one of the moſt conſiderable rivers in the W. 

of Scotland. It riſes from Errick-hill, in the Upper 

Ward, or Lanerkſhire, and on the confines of Tweed- 
ale; when after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, and the 
city of Glaſgow, it falls into Loch-Long, and into the 
Firth of Clyde. x 

CLYDESDALE, ſo called from the river Clyde, is a de- 
nomination given to the ſhire of Lanerk. See La- 
NERKSHIRE, from the town of Lanerk, in the W. of 
Scotland. It gives title of Marquis to the Duke of Ha- 
milton. a 


CLYDE, Firth of, all the bay on the N. ſide of Upper 


Galloway, in Scotland, is called ſo, though near fifty- 


miles from the river of Clyde; alſo along Carrick, Kyle, 
and Cuningham. In it lies the iſlands of Arran and 
Bute, and the oppoſite main-land is Kintyre. 

CLYE, a place in Norfolk, W. of Weyburn, where are 
large ſalt- works, and very good ſalt made, which not 
only ſupplies the county, but great quantities of it are 
exported to Holland and the Baltic. 

 CNIDOS, or GNYDUS, anciently part of Caria, a pro- 


vince of Aſiatic Turkey. It gave alſo name to the pro- 


montory on which it ſtood. Here are two ports, one 
on each fide of the promontory ; and before it an iſland 
was ſituated fo, that, being joined to the continent by 
a cauſeway or bridge, it formed a double town, the 
principal part of which is on the continent. It was once 
famed for a temple of Venus, in which was the cele- 
brated ſtatue of that Goddeſs, by the eminent artift 
Praxiteles: this brought a continual reſort of people 
thither. The Cape of Cnidos, called Capo Crio, Capo 
Girdo, and in the modern French maps the Cape of 
the Croſs, ſtands on the weſtern coaft, as Creflo deth 
on the eaſtern ; and both pointing to the 8. 
COALORTON, a place near Alley de la Zouch, in 
- Leiceſterſhire; famous for its coal- pits, which are ſaid 
to have burned for many years together in the reign 
of Henry VIII. and could not be extinguiſhed till he 
inflammable matter which fed the fire was quite con- 
ſumed. Here is a noted mineral water called Griffydam, 
COAT-CASTLE, Cape. See CAPE-coAST-CASTLE. 
COBAN, the fame with Vera Paz, which fee. 
COBRE, or ANCOBER, river of, in Guiney Proper, 
in Africa ; its banks are adorned with lofty trees, upon 
the boughs of which are variegated birds and ſportive apes. 
About a mile from the mouth of this river is a popu- 
Jous village, extending itſelf about a quarter of a mile 
on the weſtern bank. 


COBEZA, or COBYA, a village of the Indies, con- 


taining about fifty houſes, in Los Charcas, a province 
of Peru, in South America. The ſoil being vey bar- 
ren, they generally live upon fiſh, part of which they 
exchange for ſome Indian wheat and papa's brought 
from the town of Atacama. Here is but one rivulet,, 
which is ſomething brackiſh, not above five or ſix trees, 
and no graſs at all. 
This port has never been frequented by any but 
French, and is the neareſt to Lipes, where are ſilver 
mines, and 100 leagues from Potoſi, through a deſert 


country. | 
COBHAM-HALL, 2 handſome ſeat of the Earl of Darn- 
ley's, in Kent, about fix miles from Chatham. It was 
built by Inigo Jones, and has very fine chimney-pieces 
5 LENTZ \ Latin Confluexia, from ita ft 
B , in Latin Confluentia, from its ſituation at 
COB conflux of the Rhine and Moſelle. It is a large 
city of the electorate of Tiers, and circle of the Lower 
Rhine, in Germany. It ſtands in a fruitful vale, and 
is of a triangular form, two fides being ſecured by the 
above-mentioned rivers, and the third by a wall and 
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ſtrong fortifications. It has a ſtone- bridge of fourteen 
arches over the Moſelle, a fort of three Pattions on the 
other ſide, and a bridge of boats over the Rhine to 
Hermanſtein. Its ſituation has rendered it very popu. 
lous, and it carries on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially 
in wine, corn, wood, and iron. 

Beſides the Elector's palace, here are two large 
churches and ſome monaſteries, The private houtes 
are generally fair. It is walled round and regularly 
fortified, 

This is the key of the Electorate, and is cut by the 
two rivers into a fort of peninſula. 

In 1688 the French almoſt ruined it with their bombs, 
but could not take it. Coblentz lies oppoſite to Her- 
manſtein, and thirty-ſix miles S. of Cologne. It is ſub- 
1 to the Elector of Triers. Lat. 56 deg. 39 min. N. 


50 deg. 23 min. E. 

COBLON, a port on the Coromandel coaſt, and hither 
peninſula of India, in Aſia; a ſettlement, and the only 
one which the Oſtend company had in this part of the 
world, twelve miles S. of Fort St. George. The ſoil 
in the neighbourhood is fruitful, and it has good water, 
with the conveniency of a point of rocks to facilitate 
the landing of boats. 

This the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt India companies 
obliged them of Oſtend to abandon, Lat. 12 deg, 56 
min. N. long. 80 deg. 20 min. E. 

COBURG, _— of, one of the ſecular dominions of 
Franconia, in Germany ; it has belonged to the Dukes 
of Saxe Gotha ever fince 1674. It is torty-three miles 
longs and fixteen where broadeſt. 

Its capital of the ſame name is a large and well-built 

* defended by a ſtrong caſtle on a neighbourin 
ill, where Luther moſt reſided during the diet at Ae 

burg in 1530. Here is a college called Caſimir- college, 

with eleven profeſſors. The palace where the Dukes 

reſided is near the great church. The Augſburg con- 

feſſion is the religion followed in this duchy, Coburg 
lies ſeventeen miles N. of Bamberg. Lat. 50 deg. 32 
min. N. long. 11 deg. 20 min. E. 

COCA, a town of Old Caſtile, in Spain; it ſtands high 
amidſt mountains, It is called the priſon for perſons 

of rank, as near it there is a ſtrong caſtle in which 
by lip William, Prince of Orange, was formerly con- 

ned. 

COCCIDM, the Roman name for R:ibche/ter in Lanca- 
ſhire; from which place the military way is till 

to be traced to Ovyerborough, the ancient Breme- 
tonacce. 

COCHEIM, a ſtrong town in the electorate of Triers, 
and circle of the Lower Rhine, in Germany. It 
ſtands on the Moſelle. 

In 1689 the French after ſeveral repulſes took it by 
ſtorm, when they maſſacred 1300 men, beſides women 
and children, and took 300 priſoners. It lies thirty miles 
N. E. of Triers city. Lat. 50 deg. 26 min. N. long. 6 


deg. 56 min. E. 
COCHATRAMBA, a juriſdiction belonging to the arch- 
biſhopric of Plata and empire of Peru, in South Ame+ 
rica. It lies fifty leagues 8. E. of Plata, and fifty-ſix 
from Potoſi. In ſome directions this province extends 
above forty | | 7 
Its capital of the ſame name is a large, populous, 
and wealthy city. Beſides its ſituation in a very fertile 
plain, the whole country is ſo fructified by numerous 
rivers and ftreams traverſing it, that it is reckoned the 
granary of the whole archbiſhopric, and even of the dio- 
ceſe of La Paz. The air is moſtly pure and mild, and 
in ſome ſpots ſilver mines have been diſcovered. 
COCHIN, or KAKOCHIN, a kingdom of the Malabar 
coaſt, and Mogul empire, in Aſia. It lies between 
that of Cranganor on the N. and that of Porca on the 
S. and is about ten leagues in length. It produces 
coarſe cinnamon, cocoa-trees, and great. quantities of 
pper, but a lighter kind than that growing on the N. 
he woods afford plenty of timber, and the trunks of 
ſome of the trees are very large, ſo that ſkiffs are made 


of them that will carry between twenty and thirty 

ipes of water. They alſo make large cheſts and ca- 

— which are carried all over the W. coaſts of 
India. 0 


Beſides 
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Beſides the black cattle abounding in this country, 
the great numbers of its canals afford plenty of fiſh and 
fowl, and its mountains are well ſtored with wild game. 
Here are alſo ſugar-canes and bamboes, with iron and 
ſteel in plenty, Tikewiſe bees wax for exportation, 
COCHIN, city of, the capital of the laſt-mentioned 
kingdom of the ſame name. It is a Dutch factory and 
port, on the N. fide of a river, and has a conſiderable 
trade, To its government all the other Dutch ſettle- 
ments on this coaft are ſubject. When they took it 
from the Portugueſe in 1662, the Engliſh alſo were 
obliged to remove with their effects to their factory at 
Pennany. The Dutch have very much contracted the 
town, and fortified it with ſeven large baſtions and cour- 
tines. The Moors and Chriſtians, with a few Malabar 
converts, live. in ſeparate quarters. The Jews here are 
all blacks. The commodore or governor's houſe is a 
ſtately ſtructure. Its garriſon conſiſts of 300 men. It 
lies 100 miles S. of Calicut, in lat. 9 deg. 50 min. N. 
long. 76 deg. 5 min. E. | 
COCH „Old, a ſtraggling village about half a league 
from the Dutch city laſt- mentioned. It lies on the 
banks of a river, with broad ftreets. Betwixt both 
places is a river navigable by ſmall barks. The water 
hereabouts being bad, the Dutch ſend boats daily to 
Verapoli, to fetch ſome. 


| COCHIN-CHINA, a kingdom of the Eaſt Indies, in 


Aſia, It is bounded on the N. by the kingdom of 


Tonquin, the Indian ocean on the E. and S. and the | 
kingdom of Cambodia on the W. It is upwards of | 
400 miles long, and 150 broad ; producing filk, rice, | 


and other commodities uſual in the torrid zone. 
Here are great numbers of elephants, in which the 
ponceel ſtrength of the Cochin-china army conſiſts, 
he King is abſolute, and the magiſtrates ſentences 
entirely erg The inhabitants are Pagans, and ſu- 
perſtitious obſervers of omens, and lucky and unlucky 


days. Wives are purchaſed here as they are in China, | 


nor are the men limited to a certain number; and even 
thoſe of the higheſt * among the natives will of- 

fer their W er for proſti 
Tonquin, Cambodia, China, Macao, Japan, Manilla, 
and Malacca, trade hither with plate, which they ex- 
change for the native productions. The Chineſe not 
— buy their ſilks and Aquila wood, but fetch timber 
and plank from thence for building ſhips. "The Co- 
chin-Chineſe buy trifles at high rates; as combs, 
needles, bracelets, &c. 

The country has ſeveral inlets of the ſea, and above 
ſixty landing-places, though not much frequented. 

ochin-china is divided into five provinces, excluſive 

of the kingdom of Chiampi ; namely, Sinuva, Ca- 
chiam, Quamgum or Quamguya, Quignon or Pulo- 
cambi, and Renan. 

Cochin- china lies between lat. 10 and 17 deg. N. and 
between long. 104 and 109 deg. E. wa 

COCHINO, one of the two principal places on the 
iſland of Stalimene or Lemnos, on the coaſt of Greece, 
in European Turkey. This was the ancient Hepheſ- 
tias, once a conſiderable city. Lat. 40 deg. 2 min. N. 
50K. 25 deg. 36 min. E. 

COCKBURNSPATH, vulgarly Cobberſpath, a village of 
the Merſe, in Scotland, at the foot of a ſteep hill be- 
yond Coldingham moor, where nature forms a ſloping 
difficult paſs, which a few men well armed might de- 
fend againſt a numerous army. 

COCKER, a river of Cumberland, at the junction of 
which with the Derwent ſtands the town of 

COCKERMOUTH: it lies between two hills, and is 
almoſt encompaſſed by the two rivers; the former of 
which runs through it, and is joined again by two 
bridges. It is a well. bult trading place, governed by a 
bailiff, and ſends two members to parliament: Upon 
one hill is a caſtle, and upon another a fair church. 
It lies about twelve miles from the ſea; yet veſſels of 
good burthen can come ſecurely up to it. Here are 
two ſtreets of houſes of ſtone, and ſlated. In the part 
above the Cocker is the moot-hall, where the corn- 


market is kept on Monday, and in the other below 
is the beaſt- market. 


Here two annual fairs are held, on the firſt Monday 
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itution. The merchants of 


r 
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in May for horned cattle, and October 10 for horſes 
and horned cattle, It lies near the Iriſh ſea, 25 miles 
from Carliſle, and 267 from London, | | 
COCEET, a river of Northumberland, though ſmall 
yet very much abounding in trout. It empties itſelf 
into the ſea oppoſite to an iſland to which it gives its 
name, and the latter is ſeen about four miles trom the 


coaſt, 

COCKLE ISLAND, in New Guiney and Antartic 
countries, ſo called by Dampier, as near it were found 
very large cockles, the meat of which, ſays he, would 


ſerve ſeven or eight men, and is very good and whole- 
ſome. It alſo abounds with pidgeons. 


COCONATO, a town of Piedmont, in Upper Italy. | 


It. lies twenty miles E. of Turin, and ſaid to be the 
native place of Columbus, the firſt diſcoverer of Ame- 
rica, Lat 44 deg. 56 min. N. long. 8 deg. 20 
min. E. 

COCOES, a cluſter of uninhabited iſlands on the coaſt 
of Siam and bay of Bengal, in the Eaft Indies, in Aſia. 
Theſe abound with cocoa-trees, whence they - have 
their name. They lie W. of Martaban coaſt, and 
thirty-five leagues W. 8. W. from Cape Negrais. 

Between theſe and the moſt northern of the Ande- 
man iſlands, the winds commonly blow hard at S. 
which, joining with a very ſtrong current into the bay, 
makes it dangerous to a> lower or further 8. among the 
Martavan and Andeman iſlands. 

On the E. ſide of the ſouthermoſt of the Cocoes, 
which lies in lat. 14 deg. 5 min. N. E. by N. from 
the N. E. extremity of the great Andeman, there is 
very good anchoring in a ſandy bay, where wood and 
water are eaſy to be come at. 


Of the ſame name is alſo another iſland oppolite to 


Labon, in Sumatra, and about ten leagues off. | 
COD CAPE, a promontory in the Atlantic ocean, an 
on the coaſt of New England, in North America. 
It lies near the entrance into the harbour of Boſton, at 
the N. end of Barnſtable bay. It is the higheſt and 


longeſt cape on the coaſt, Lat. 42 deg. 15 min. N. 


long. 69 deg. 27 min. W. 
CODOGNO, a place in the territory of Lodigiano, a 
ſubdiviſion of the duchy of Milan, in Upper Italy. It 
lies twenty- five miles E. of Pavia. Lat. 45 deg. 15 min. 
N. long. 10 deg. 49 min. E. | 

CCELOSYRIA, one of the three ſubdiviſions of Syria, in 
Afia, the other two being Syria Proper and Syria An- 
tiochene or Seleucis. 

COESFELDT, a ſmall, but fortified hans town in the bi- 
ſhopric of Munſter and circle of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 
many. It lies on the river Borkel (Birket) twenty- 
five miles W. of the city of Munſter, and the uſual re- 
ſidence of the Biſhop. Lat 
deg. 49 min. E. 

COEVRES, a town of Le Soiflonnois, a ſubdiviſion of 
the ſecond underſtadtholderſhip, in the government of 
the Iſle of France. It is a dukedom and peerage under 
the title of Etrees, of which name there is now a Mar- 
ſhal of France. 

COGGESHALL, or COXALL, formerly a very conſi- 
derable cloathing town in Eſſex; particularly for bays 
and ſays, being very famous for one ſort called Cog- 
geſhall-whites, finer than any woollen cloth. 

One Guyon that lies under a marble tomb in 
the church, . raiſed an eſtate of 100,000 pounds 
the ba s-trade. It is ſtill carried on, but has mu 


decaye | 
Naw the town was found, in a grotto, a phial with 


a lamp in it, covered with a Roman tile, as alſo ſeveral 
urns, &c. one of which had upon it this inſcription : | 


Coccilli MN. i. e. to the manes of Coecillus, from whom 
very likely the town had its name. It hes on the 
river Blackwater, fourteen miles from Chelmsford, and 
forty- ſeven from London. ; | 
COGNI, the ancient Iconium, fo called from a celebrated 
image of Meduſa here. It was not only the capital of 


Lycaonia, but likewiſe at preſent of à conſiderable begle- 


bergate. In the beginning of Chriſtianity it had 
numbers of Jews and Greeks, and became early an Epiſ- 
copal ſee: and having been ſince conquered by the 
Turks, they made it their 2 till they got foot · 
5 - wg 
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ing in Europe. It is the reſidence of the Begleberg or 
Viceroy of Caramania, and a Greek archbiſhopric. Its 
ſangiacate hath eighteen ziamets, 512 timars, Cogni lies 

in a fertile plain, near the Palus Trogilis, furniſhing 
the city both with fiſh and water, which is conveyed to 

it by ſubterraneous conduits, Its walls are high and 
:. out; with 108 towers, and a very broad ditch; its 
- circuit may be about a good hour's walk. Here are five 
gates. The city is inhabited only by Turks; but in its 
two ſpacious ſuburbs live Jews, Armenians, Greeks, 
&c. with convenient kans. Here proviſions are. very 
good and cheap; their mutton has an exquiſite taſte, 
and the ſheep of the Syrian kind have remarkably long 
- and thick tails, ſometimes weighing above thirty pounds, 
which they make them draw upon flight ledges. In 
one of the ſuburbs are two large bis in he lar- 
gc moſque in town is remarkable for its dome, and 
ately minarets or towers. It lies 100 miles N. of the 
Mediterranean, and 250 S. E. of Conſtantinople. Lat. 

8 deg. 21 min. N. long. 33 deg. 16 min, E. 

COGNAC, or COIGNAC, the ſecond city of all An- 


the former name, in France. It is delightfully ſituated 
on the river Charente. Here is a caſtle, in which Fran- 

cis I. was born, and three convents. A council was 

- holden in it in 1238. It is alſo noted for its fine brandy, 
- which goes by the name of the place, _ miles wW 
of Angouleſme. Lat. 45 deg. 46 min. N. long. 29 

min. W. 

COHANZY, a river of New Jerſey, in North America, 
. which runs into the Delaware, near the town of An- 
COJA, a town of Coimbra, and province of Beira, in 

Portu It contains 800 inhabitants in one pariſh 

but in its diſtrict are fix pariſhes. 

COIL-FIELD, a ſpot in Kyle, one of the ſubdiviſions in 
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Airſhire, in Scotland, where, according to the Scottiſh . 


writers, and traditionary accounts, a great battle was 
fought between Coilus, or Kylus, a Britiſh King, and 
Fergus I. King of Scotland : of this battle many monu- 
ments are till to be ſeen ; the church near it is Coil- 
. town-kirk, and the river near which it was won, that 
runs into the river Air, about four miles above the town 
of that name, is called Coil: but a lake not far from it, 
near which the Scots were encamped, is called lake Fer- 
. gus. A trumpet of a crooked form has been dug up in 
the field of battle, and is ftill kept in the Laird of 
Caprington's houſe, called alſo Coil-field, and uſed as a 
- horn for calling his labourers together. Here alſo was 
_ fought another bloody battle. See Lars. 
COIMBRA, a juriſdiction called a Correigao, in Beira, 
a a province of Portugal; it conſiſts of one city, namely, 
- that of the ſame name, and twenty-nine towns : the 
latter have their diſtinct Lords. 
COIMBRA, anciently Colimbria, or Conimbriga, a famous 
Roman colony, in the diſtri of the ſame name above- 
mentioned. It is one of the fineſt cities in Portugal. It 
hes on the N. fide of the river Mutida now Mondego, 
over which is a ſtately ftone-bridge, ſaid to conſiſt of 
- twenty-nine arches. It has lofty walls, and four gates, 
with towers, turrets, and ſtately buildings, though an- 
cient, particularly the royal ace, now unfrequented. 
It contains 11,900 inhabitants; befides the magnificent 
- cathedral], which is richly adorned, it has nine pariſh- 
| churches, a houſe of mercy, an hoſpital, eighteen colle- 
ges, and nine convents; one of which latter conſiſts of 
none but noblemen ; it is called the monaſtry of St. 
Cruz, or oy kee and of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
It is a large ſtructure, and richly endowed. The Biſhop, 
who is a ſuffragan. to the Metropolitan of Braga, has 
in his dioceſe 343 Legge divided into three archdea- 
conries, Vouga, „and Penella. He is alſo Lord 
and Count of Arganil, and has an annual revenue of 
about 40, ooo eruſades, or 6000 l. ſterl. The univerſity 
. was firſt founded at Liſbon by King Dennis, in 1291 ; 
but ſoon afterwards was removed hither. It has a rec- 
tot, reformator, or governor, a chancellor, who is al- 
ways the Prior of the above- mentioned monaſtry of St. 
Cruz, with profeſſors (ſome ſay fifty) and * offi- 
cers, whoſe ſalaries amount to about 30,000 cruſades, or 
-4000 l. ſterl. The number of ſtudents is ſaid to be 2000 


— 


goumois, a part of the government of Saintonge, and of 


I 
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(others above 3000) : a learned writer ſays, he was fur. 
priſed at the Lan ſpoken in their — * 
a medley of Italian and Portugueſe. The univerſi 8 
buildings are ſtately. The tribunal do ſanto officio, or 
inquiſition, founded in 1547s has very great privileges 
This city is the capital of the juriſdiction, the ſeat of a 
provedor, corregidor, and juiz de fora, The old 
Coimbra ſtood in the ſite of the preſent Condera 
a Velha. Here lies buried ſome royal perſonages. It 
has been twice erected into a dukedom ; and to its dis. 
trict belong forty pariſhes. The peaches in the neigh. 
bourhood are particularly valued. It lies ninety-ſix 
miles N. of Liſbon. Lat. 40 deg. 14 min. according to 
F. Capaſſi's new obſervation ; long. 9 deg. 12 min. W. 

COISLIN, though a little place, it gives title of Duke. 
It belongs to Upper Britany, and lies in the biſhopric of 
Nantes. 

COIRE, or Chur, in Latin Curia Rhetorum, the capital of 
the community, called the League of the houſe of God 
and of all the Griſons in Switzerland. It ſtands at the 
foot of two Alpine mountains, near the river Pleſſur, 
which, after turning ſome mills, and cleanſing its 
ſtreets, falls into the Rhine, half a league off, where 
the latter river begins to be navigable; a vaſt advantage 
to the trade of this place. It is a very ancient biſhopric, 
whoſe prelate is a Prince of the Empire, and a Roman 
Catholic; his chapter conſiſts of twenty-four canons, 
with handſome revenues. He has ſeveral eftates and 
fiefs, not only here, but in Tirol, Alſace, and the val- 
leys of the Valtaline, &c. His annual income is 1000 1, 
ſterl. Others lay 5000 I. The inhabitants of his dio- 
ceſe are moſtly Proteſtants. The upper part of the town 
is called the Court, whence the name of the place, 
where ſtand the cathedral, cloyſter and cloſe. The Ca- 
tholics reſide in this part of the town, and the Proteſ- 
tants in the other. Upon an eminence above the court, 
is the chapel of St. Lucius, the Apoſtle of the Griſons, 
where maſs is ſaid on high-ſeſtivals, though only a vault, 
ten feet ſquare, under a grotto cut in a rock. One of 
the two convents here has been turned into a college 
for teaching Latin, Greek, and logic; the revenues 
of the other are applied 22 for the maintenance of 

this college, and part] an hoſpital. This was an 
Imperial free city, till the your 1481, that it entered 
into a league with the Griſons. * has its own laws 
and government. Here are two fine churches, in one 
of which are organs: it is very populous, and the place 
where the three leagues hold their diets by turns with 
Ilantz and Davos: but thoſe of the Caddee league 
commonly here. The town is ſituated in a very fruitful 
plain, with a vineyard on one fide, producing good red 
and white wine. Here is plenty of all forts of wild 
game, beſides fruit. The number of inhabitants here 
were, in Dr. Burnet's time, between 4 and 5000. 
The ſnow on the high mountains about Coire ſeldom 
melts till May or June, and it uſually falls again in 
8 | * lies 8 miles . of Conſtance. 
at. . 46 min N. long. ꝗ deg. 35 min. E. 

COKEIM. * CochEix. heh fc: = 

COKENHAUSEN, a fortreſs of Livonia. It lies on 
the river Dwina, and is ſubje& now to Ruſſia, Lat. 

57 deg. 10 min, N. long. 25 deg. 5 min. E. Buſching 
has it not. 

COKENNY, one of the towns lying thick on the coaſt, 
E. of Edinburgh, where they make very good ſalt, with 
which =-_ drive a conſiderable trade, beſides ſupplying 
the neighbouring parts, to Norway, Hamburgh, Bre- 
men, the Baltic, and Holland. And in this trade no 

. ſmall number of ſhips are employed. 

COKERMOUTH, ſee CocxtErRmouTaH. Of this name 
is alſo a fine caſtle; the ſeat in Cumberland being fo 
called, belonging to the Earl of Egremont. 

COLALTO, though only a bourg or village, in the ter- 
ritory of Treviſo, belonging to the Venetian domini- 
ons in Upper Italy, is as giving name to a con- 
ſiderable family. | | 

COLAN, an Indian town of Quito in Peru, in 8. Ame- 
rica; the inhabitants of which are fiſhermen, who go to 
ſea upon round logs of wood, like a raft ; and theſe are 

made of various forms, according to the uſes they are 


deſigned for ; ſometimes carrying goods. oo. 
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COLBERG, or COLBURGH, anciently Colbbrega, the 
capital of the duchy of Caſſubia in Lower Pomerania, 
in Germany. It was regularly fortified by the Swedes, 
- who took it in 1631, after a five month's ſiege: it has 
- three great ditches, befides baſtions and half-moons, 
Tho? thus the circnit of it be extenſive, yet it is riot 
very populous, having been almoſt half-ruined by a fire 
and the wars. Here they make ſalt, conſiderable quan- 
tities of which are exported. This town came by the 


treaty of Munſter from Ducal Pomerania to the Elector 


of Brandenburg, now King of Pruſſia. Its harbour, 
which is good, though ſomething too narrow, is de- 
fended by a ſtrong caſtle. Here a ſtout garriſon is al- 
ways kept, and the ſtreets and houſes which remain 
are fair. It ſtands at the mouth of the river Perſant, 
near the Baltic, 50 miles N. E. of Stetin. Lat. 54 deg. 
2< min. N. long. 16 deg. 14 min. E. 

COLBROOK. See COLNBROOK. 

COLCHESTER, ſuppoſed to be the TIciani of the Ro- 
mans, an old, large, populous and partly well-built bo- 
rough of Eſſex, with fine ſtreets. It is pleaſantly ſitu- 


ated upon an eminence, above the river Coln, or Col- | 


cheſter-water, and governed by a Mayor, who returns 
- two members'to parliament. Its weekly markets are on 
Wedneſdays, hog.” and Saturdays 
fairs are on Eaſter-T ueſday for wholeſale taylors ; June 
24 for horſes; July 23 for cattle and horſes; October 
20 for cheeſe, butter, and toys. The Coln runs through 
the town, and incloſes it on the E. and N. fides : Over 
it are three bridges, and it is navigable within three 
miles of the town for large ſhips, and a little lower it 
may receive a royal ay ; and up to that part called the 
Hythe, it is navigable for hoys, and ſmall barks, quite 
. Cloſe to the houſes, here being a long quay, for which 
| purpoſe it has had three acts of parliament. The trade 
of this town conſiſts principally in making bays and 
ſerges, the whole county being employed in ſpinning 
wool for it, and the adjacent towns. Colcheſter, in- 
cluding the out-villages within its liberty, which is of 
large extent, has been ſuppoſed to contain 40,000 
ple. In the civil wars, during the reign of King 
Charles I. it ſuſtained a ſevere ſiege turned into a bloc- 
kade, in which the garriſon and inhabitants ſuffered the 
utmoſt extremity of hunger, and were at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion ; when their two principal officers, 
Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſle, were barbarouſly 
| ſhot to death in cool blood, under the caſtle-wall, to 
the indelible infamy of the Parliamentarian general 
Fairfax, or rather his employers. A grand funeral was 
made for them both after the reſtoration. The bat- 
tered walls, turrets, and churches, ſtill bear the marks 
of this. warm conteſt; only that St. Mary's church, then 
the royal fort, has been rebuilt ; but the ſteeple ſtill re- 
mains in its battered condition, where the beſieged had 
a large culverine, that did great execution. Here 
are eight churches, beſides thoſe damaged, and five 
meeting-houſes for diſſenters, of which two belong to 
quakers, beſides a Dutch and a French church. Its 
other public buildings are the bay-hall for aſcertaining 
the goodneſs of the bays, a guild or moot-hall, conti- 
guous to which is the gaol, a work-houſe, a free gram- 
mar- ſchool, a library, two charity-ſchools, three alms- 
houſes and hoſpitals, &c. 


Colcheſter caſtle, as well as the town- walls, are of 


Roman brick, alſo the Queen's-head and ſtable in the 
market-place; and Romain coins are daily dug up here. 
The bellegers cannon made no impreſſion on the caſtle ; 
and though Camden ſays, that in his time it was ready 
to fall with age, yet it is now never the worſe, This 
town is ſaid to have given birth to Helena, mother of 
Conſtantine, the firſt Chriſtian Emperor of the Romans 
and alſo to Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian King of Britain ; 
but theſe are points which ſhall not here be conteſted, 
to quaſh the boaſting of the inhabitants. The town 
lies 2o miles N. E. of Chelmsford, and 58 from Lon- 
don. Lat. 51 deg. 55 min. N. long. 1 deg. E. 

COLCHIS, by oriental writers called Odiſche, the mo- 
dern MENGRELI1A, which ſee, and ARGONAUTS. It lies 
at the extremity of the Black-ſea, is a kingdom of Aſia- 
tic Turkey, was anciently of much larger extent, reach- 
4 the frontiers of Iberia weſtward to the Palus 

ers,” | 


its four annual | 
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COLD-BATH, 2 delightful place near Tunbridge- 
| COLDING, 8 KOLDING, a mall en in gn baill⸗ 


wie of Koldinghuus, and dioceſe of Ripen; in North- 
Jutland, Denmark; it ſtands on the river called True- 
this, or Koldinger-aue, which falls into a bay, extend- 
ing itſelf from the Little Belt for a mile hither. It lies 
low, between two mountains; is a pretty old place; 
has a pariſh-church, a rich hoſpital with a church of 
its own, a Latin ſchool handſomely endowed, and a 
harbour choaked up; ſo that ſhips do not reſort ve 

much to it, On the north-weſt ſide of the town ſtand, 
on an eminence the fine caſtle of Koldinghuus, anci- 
ently called Oernsborg, i. e. Eagle-caſile. Among its 


| greateſt curioſities is the giant-tower, built by Chriſ- 
tian IV. which is flat a-top, and ſurrounded with a 


ſtone-balcony, or range, at the four corners of which 


is a ſtone-image, ſeven feet high. This caſtle has a 
church of its own. The air here is reckoned very fine 
and healthy, wherefore King Chriſtian III. made it his 
- uſual reſidence, and here he died in 1559. 


] | > Here alſo 
in 1711, King Frederic IV. and all the royal family, 


took up their abode while the plague raged in Copenha- 
gen. This town is principally remarkable for the toll 
paid at the bridge here over the Aue, for all foreign 
goods brought by carriages this way ; alſo for black 
cattle and horſes, 'that go into the duchy of Sleſwick, 
or further. The number of oxen alone, driven annu- 
ally this way, is computed at 40, ooo head, for each of 
which a rixdollar is paid. In a diet holden here in 
1547, the privileges of the Hans-towns were con- 
firmed : and in 1614 an aſſembly of all the Biſhops of 
this kingdom was holden at this place, 


COLDINGHAM, a town of Berwickſhire, or Merſe, in 


Scotland. It lies on the coaſt : and had anciently an 
abbey built by Edgar, King of Scotland, in 1100, the 
remains of which are 'uſed for a pariſh-church. Its 
Abbeſs, of the name of Ebba, upon a Daniſh invaſion, 
it is ſaid, cut off her upper lip, and ſlit her own noſe, 
and perſuaded alſo her nuns to do the like, in order to 
ſave themſelves from the brutality of thoſe Barbarians. 
From her a promontory not far of is called St, Ebbe's, 
or vulgarly St. Tabbe's head ; upon the point of which 
was —_ a ſtrong fort, called Faſt-caſtle, belong- 
ing to the Earl of Hume, now in ruins. Near this 
town is Coldingham moor, in which for about 8 miles 
is neither hedge nor tree, and but one houſe all that 
and that not one of entertainment. 


ways 
COLDITZ, a town in the electorate of Saxony, in Ger- 


many. 


It lies at the confluence of the Muldaw and 
Multa. It has a fine caſtle. This town had its ſhare 
in the calamities of the German wars, having been ſe- 
veral times plundered, 


'COLDSTREAM, or CALDSTREAM, a market-town 


of the Merſe in Scotland, cloſe by the river Tweed, 
where was anciently a monaſtry. The third batallion 
of Scotiſh life-guards take their name from this place 

as here, it is ſaid, they were firſt raiſed. - 5 
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COLERAIN, a town in the barony and 7 of the 


fame name, or Londonderry, in the province of Ulſter in 
Ireland. It is ſituated on the river Banne, and ſends 
two members to the Iriſh parliament, 5 miles S. of the 
ocean, and 25 N. E. of Londonderry. | 


COLESHILL, a ſmall, but handſome market-town and | 


thorough-fare, with good inns, in Warwickſhire, near 
the river Cole. It ſtands fo high, that the ſpire of its 
church may be ſeen at a great diſtance every way. It 
has two annual fairs, on Shrove-Monday for horſes, and 
May 6 for ditto and cattle. ' It lies 12 miles from War- 
wick-town, and 103 from London. 5 


COL-FIORITO, a fine caſtle or ſeat in the marquiſate 


of Ancona, one of the eccleſiaſtical ſtates in the middle 


_ diviſion of Italy; near it is an inland lake of the ſame 


name. 


COLFORD, a market-town of Glouceſterſhire. It lies 


16 miles from the city of Glouceſter, and 121 from 


London. Here are two annual fairs, June 20 for wool, 


and November 24, for horned cattle and cheeſe. 


COLIGNY, a bourg and county of La Breſſe, a ſubdi- 


viſion of the government of Burgundy, in France. It 
gives name to the ancient and celebrated houſe of Co- 
gny-Chatillon. | 2 * 


COLIMA, 


C 0 L 


CO „ a large and rich town in Panuco, and audi- 
erice of Mexico, in New Spain, North America. It lies on 
tlie South-ſea, and near the confines of Xaliico, in the 
moſt fruitful valley of all Mexico, producing cocoa, 
caſſia, & c. beſides ſome gold. Near it is a volcano 
with two ſharp peaks. In its neighbourhood grows the 
famous plant Sa which reſtores ſtrength, and is 
2 fpecifick en, e 
COLL, one of the Weſtern iſlands, and in the middle 
© divifion of Scotland. It is ten E long, and two 
broad. On the north- ſide it produces good barley and 
oats, has plenty of iron-ore, ſeyeral rivers aboundipg 
with falmon, 'and a freſh water-lake with eels an 
trouts : and in one lake is a caſtle, or the ruins of ,one. 
In this iſtand are ſeveral rocks, hillocks, covered with 
heather or heath. It belongs to a branch of the Mac- 
Jeans, who with its inhabitants are Proteſtants, and they 
ve here to a great age. | more he 
than Tyre-Iy, and no venomous creature is in either. 
It is obſerved, that in Coll are born more males than 


ainſt 


females ; but in Tyre-Iy more females than males: | 
The cod | 


fo that the one cannot do without the other. 


and ling on the coaſts of this iſland are larger than or- | 
dinary. On the S. E. fide is a ledge of rocks, called 
the Carn of Coll, very fatal to ſhipping. This gives 


title alſo to one of the heads of a powerful branch of 


Douglas of Clavers or Lord 


lution. It lies W. of Mull, and N. of Tyre-ly, from 
which it is feparated by the little iſland of Gunna. 
COLLARES, a town of Torres Vedras, a ſubdiviſion of 


Portugueſe Eſttemadura. It contains 1200 inhabitants. | 

; * : bridge; and therefore ſuppoſed to be the Pontes of the 
. - LUner 
ford and Londo 


COLLE, a town belonging to the territory of Florence, 

in the great duchy of Tuſcany. It is the reſidence of a 
Biſhop. 

COLLETON, county of, a ſubdiviſion of Morth-Caro- 
Una, in North-America. After Granville county it is 
the next to the north. It is watered by tue river Stono, 
- which communicates by a cuc with Wadmoolaw river. 
The north-eaſt part of this country is full of Indian 
ſettlements, and the Stono or other rivers-form the iſ- 
land called Boone's ifland, a little below Chatles-town, 

which is well planted and inhabited. Its principal ri- 
vers are North-Ediſtow and South-Ediftow. For two or 
three miles up the latter, the plantations are thick on 
both ſides; and they continue for three or four higher 
on the north-fide : and the river branching out there, 
meets with North-Ediftow. On the north bank of the 
latter, about 12 miles from its mouth, ſtands the little 
town of Wilton, or New London. About 22 miles 
above this place, there is a fort built on the North- 
Ediſtow, called Ediſtow- fort. This county has 200 free- 
holders who ſend 10 members to the aſſembly; and 
within this precin& is one Epiſcopal church. 

COLLIOURE, in Latin Caucoliberis, a town. in the vigue- 

rie or bailiwic of Perpignan, in the government of 

Rouſſillon, in France: it is ſituated on the ſea, has 

two ſtrong caſtles, and a ſmall harbour for barks, five 

miles N. of 3 Lat. 42 deg. 45 min. N. long. 
deg. 5 min. E. 1 | 

COLLOS, a town in the audience of Campo de Ou- 
Tique, and province of Alentejo, in Portugal. It con- 
tains 600 inhabitants. f | Mi 
COLLUCIA, Lago di, the ancient Acheron, or Lacus 

Acheruſius, in the Terradi Lavoro, a province of Naples, 
and lower diviſion of Italy. 55 | 

COLMAR, in Latin Columbaria, the capital of Upper 

Alface, in France, and, next to Straſburg, the ſecond 
city of the whole province. It lies on the river Lanch, 
and near the III. It is now the ſeat of the. ſovereign 
council and intendency of Alſace, and of a collection. 


It was formerly a ftrong place, but Lewis XIV. diſ- 


mantled it in 1673: but after the peace of Ryſwick, he 
built new walls round it. Colmar is reckoned to con- 
tain above 7000 inhabitants, half of whom are Roman 


Catholics, and the other half Proteſtants, Here is a 


collegiate” church. To the juriſdiction of Colmar be- 


longs the little town of Heiligkreuz, with a caſtle, 
where the amtmar or bailiff reſides. It lies thirty miles 


t is reckoned more healthy 


iſcount Dundee, was f 
very formidable in Scotland about the time of the reyo- 


' 
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1 


min. E. 
COLM-INCH, Sr. or Inchcolm Iſi, as our 


| COLNE, one of the rivers, which, with the Lech, 


8. of Straſburg. Lat. 48 deg. 6 min. N. long, » deg. 


min. E. 


4 l | 
| COLMARS. a diſtrict in the provincial bailiwic of Digne, 


and Upper Provence, in the government of the 1at- 
ter name, in France. 5 
Of the ſame denomination is a little town, the ſeat 


n 1 collection, and bailiwic. Near it is 2 


ſpring that ſometimes riſes, and ſometimes falls. It lies 


on the confines of Piedmont, eighteen miles N. W. or 


Glandeves. Lat. 44 deg. 18 min. N. long. 6 deg, 25 
ö maps have it 

an iſland in the firth of Forth, towards the — 0 
the river Forth. It has its name, as having been dedi- 
cated to St. Columba, and lies within two miles of 
Aberdour on the W. Here was formerly a famous ab- 
bey, now in ruins. Upon the alienation of abbey- 
lands, it was given to Down, which is the title of 
the eldeſt ſon of the Stuarts, Earls of Murray, | 
th 

Churn, and the Iſis, all riſing in the Cotlwould-ill:, 
and joining together, form a full ftream at Lechlade, ,in 
e e called the Thames, which there be- 
gins to be navigable; and barges may be ſeen at the qu 

e COT \ 


| ' COLNE, a market-town in Lancaſhire, about eight 
the Macdonalds, who reſides in Lochaber, and, with | 


miles from Burnley, where ſeveral Roman coins have 
been dug up. 'T'wo annual fairs hold here, on May 
12, and October 11, for horned cattle, ſheep, and 
woollen cloth. 


 COLNBROOK, or Colbrook, a market-town, in Buck 


inghamſhire, on the river Colne or Cole, which here 
divides itſelf into four channels, over each of which. is 
„as there is no other place between Walling- 
with which the diſtance therein men- 
tioned agrees, It is but a ſmall place, yet has ſome 
large inns, which are its principal ſupport. Its weekly 
market holds on Wedneſday ; and it has two annual 
fairs, on April 5, and May 3, for horſes, cattle, and 
ſheep. It lies fifteeꝶ miles W. of London. 


OLOCHINA, a town in Braccia di Mania, a ſubdivi- 


ſion of the Morea, in European Turkey, with a har- 
bour: from this place the neighbouring gulph in the 
Mediterranean is called Golfo de Colchina. It lies 
twenty-ſeven miles N. E. of Cape Matapan. Lat. 36 
deg. 36 min. N. long. 23 deg, 5 min. E. 


COLOCSA, an archiepiſcopal city in the diſtrict of Solth, 


and united county of the latter name, Peſth and Pilis, 
in the circle on this fide the Danube, in Hu Pro- 
per. It was formerly a very flouriſhing, place, but de- 
clined, and like Buda was taken by the Turks. In 
1602 it was pillaged by the Hungarians, and after- 
wards by the Turks. It lies thirty miles $. E. of Buda, 
and is now ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, Lat. 46 deg. 
min. N. long. 19 deg. 40 min. E. 


56 
COLOGNA, a pretty town of the Vicentino [Paduano] 


one of the Venetian territories, in the upper diviſion of 
Italy, It lies about fifteen miles W. of Vincenza, to- 
wards the river Adege; Buſching has it not. It lies 
thirty miles S. W. of Padua. Lat. 45 deg. 39 min N. 
long. 11 deg, 39 min. E. 


| COLOGNE, an archbiſhopric, and one of the three 


ſpiritual electorates, in Germany, Mentz and Triers 
being the other two. It lies in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, extending itſelf on the weſtern bank of the 
river Rhine, between the duchy of Cleve on the N. the 
electorate of Tiers on the S. the duchy of Juliers and 


the Netherlands on the W. and the duchy of Berg 


parted from it by the Rhine on the E. It is a very fruit- 


ful country, producing, beſides corn and other neceila- 


ries, excellent wine. 1 

Though this electorate be upwards of ſeventy miles 
long, it is hardly any where above ſeven or eight in 
breadth N and 


It lies between lat. 50 deg. 30 min. 
ey carry on a conſiderable trade in this country, 
of which the Archbiſhop is ſupreme Lord, as alſo of a 
pretty. large tract in Weſtphalia. He is richer and more 


| long. 57 deg. 30 min. E. 


powerful than either of the other two eccleſiaſtical 
| electors 3 
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electors ; being alſo Biſhop of Munſter, Oſnaburg, this 
alternately with the houſe of Hanover, Paderbourn, and 
Hildeſheim : alſo grand maſter of the Teutonic order. 
In moſt of theſe places he is abſolute, except in ſome 
free Imperial cities, which are ſovereign ſtates, and ſo 
many republics. In the year 743 (755) it was raiſed 
trom an Epiſcopal to a Metropolitan tee ; and in 1021 
the dignity of Elector was added to it. By virtue of the 
golden bull, he crowns the Emperor, only when this ce- 
remony is to be performed in his own dioceſe, or that cf 
his ſuffragans-: but when this is performed elſewhere, 
the Elector of Mentz does it by turns with him. By the 
fame bull, be has the ſecond ſuffrage in the electoral 
college, and immediately after the Elector of Triers. 
The chapter of Cologne conſiſts of forty canons, who 
are generally Princes or Counts of the Empire, twenty- 
four ſeniors of which chuſe the Archbiſhop, and may 
elect any of their colleagues, or be elected themſelves 
to the vacant dignity. The Elector cannot commence 
2 war without the conſent of the chapter, who may 
convene the ſtates in order to oppoſe him: the revenue 
of Cologne is ſaid, in time ot peace, to bring in 
1 30,000 J. ſterl. per annum, and that of his other terri- 
tories nearly as much more: ſo that though the ma- 
tricula of the Empire, or the aſſeſſment on the mem- 
bers of Germany, for men 'or money, does not make 
this Elector's quota to exceed that of the Elector of 
Mentz, yet be can maintain twice the number of men. 
In time of war, beſides garriſons, he has guards of horſe 
grenadiers, with partiſans and carabines, three regiments 


of horſe, the ſame of foot, and one of dragoons, be- | 


tween 1500 and 2000 men each. 

COLOGNE, or Colne, by the Germans called Keulen, 
in Latin Colonia Agrippina, or Colonia Ubiorum, was an- 
ciently the metropolis of Germania Secunda, and is now 


the capital of the electorate juſt mentioned, of the ſame | 


name: it is a large and beautiful city, being very conſi- 
derable, on account of its buildings, and great trade, 
particularly in Rheniſh wine, beſides other commodities 
of Germany, which, by means of the Rhine, are con- 
veyed thither, and then tranſported down its courſe 
to Holland. It is only a free Imperial city, ſo far as it 
is governed by its own ſenate in all civil cauſes: but 
the Elector has the cognizance of all criminal matters; 
and muſt confirm their privileges, upon their pay ing him 
homage : thus it is a kind of mixed government be- 
tween him and the inhabitants, moſt of whom are Ro- 
man Catholicks. Here, befides the cathedral, which is 
indeed a very magnificent, though unfiniſhed; pile, are 
ten collegiate, and nineteen- parochial churches; alſo 
thirty-ſeven monaſteries, with ſeveral hoſpitals. ' Here 
is a flouriſhing 8 endowed with very large pri- 
vileges by Pope Urban VI. under the jurifdiction of the 
city, where ſcholaſtic divinity, the eanon and civil law, 
are principally taught. The walls of the = have 
eighty- three towers, and three deep ditches round them, 
being planted with fine rows of trees, and the roofs of 
the houſes are ſlated. ' Cologne 
half-moon, and has one ſtrong wall on the fide next the 


Rhine, with outworks; half-moons, and ravelines; but |. 


might eaſily be taken. by any who was maſter of the 
field. Here are many Proteſtants,” who are the princi- 
pal traders. Among theſe the Lutherans have a church 
in the city; but the Calviniſts are, obliged to go as far 
as Mulheim, which is two miles on the other fide of 
the Rhine, to perform divine worſhip. The town-bouſe 
1s a vaſt fabric, but in the Gothic taſte, with ſeveral 
rooms, in which are fine paintings, and antique arms : 
from its tower is a noble proſpect of the city and coun- 
try. "The ſhips with which they trade to the Nether- 
lands are large and round bellied. Several eceleſiaſti- 
cal councils have been holden here. The Pope has 
commonly a Nuncio at Cologne, in order to take care 
of his intereſts with the Popiſh Electors. Oppoſite to 
the city, on the other ſide of the Rhine, is the village 
of DEN TZ, which ſee, where is a flying bridge of boats 
over the river, which brings the chapter in a revenue of 
10,000 crowns annually, It can carry over a company 
of cavalry at a time. In the city the Elector has two 
palaces, where the inhabitants will not ſuffer him to 
ſtay above three days, nor come with a great train, 
a battle with the townſmen, gained over the 
7 | 


is built in form of a 


C 0 1 
Elector, who commonly reſides at Bonne, ten miles 8. 


re Cologne. Here the Jeſuits have a college, with a 
fine dome; alſo a beautiful church, and large hall, de- 
corated with paintings. The church dedicated to St: 
Urſula, who, with 1100 virgins; are ſaid to have been 
martyred here, has conſiderable revenues, beſides offer- 
ings and gifts. Theſe belong to an abbeſs, and ſix ca- 
noneſſes, who muſt all be counteſſes. In the Cordeliers 
church, is the tomb of the celebrated Scottiſh ſchool- 
man Johannes Duns Scotus. Among othet tombs in 
the cathedral, are thoſe of the three eaſtern wiſemen; 
called the three Kings of Cologne. The Dutch always 
defend this city againſt the pretenſions of its Electors, 
as here is the magazine for their trade on the Rhine. 
The ftreets, except the principal ones, are dirty and 
ill-paved, and the houſes very dark, and thinly inha- 
bited. Some companies of ſoldiers keep guard at the 
city-gatesz the number of which latter, ſome ſay is 
thirty-four, others but twenty, namely, eleven towards 
the Rhine, and nine on the land- ſide. Juniper-ſhrubs 
wing in great numbers about this neighbourhood, 
rom the berries they diſtil at Cologne the beſt geneva 
or gin. This city is ſo famous, that it is commonl 
faid, to this day, Qui non vidit Coloniam, non vidit 
Germaniam.“ King Charles reſided here the two laſt 
years before his reſtoration. It lies forty-five miles E. 
of Maeſtricht. Lat. 50 deg. 30 min. N. long. 6 deg. 


7 — E. 

COLOMBO TZ, or GOLOMBOTZ, a ſtrong caſtle in 

| the ſangiacate of Widin, a ſubdiviſion of Bulgaria, one of 

the provinces of European 1 It ſtands upon 2 
mountain, under which lies the fortified paſs of Ura- 
nia. 7 

COLOMER, an iſle, lying not far from Calafiguera, 
round Majorca, one of the Balearic iſlands of Spain, in 
the Mediterranean, 

| COLOMIA, Buſching's EOLOMYJA, a town in the 

diſtrict of Halicz, a ſubdiviſion of the palatinate of 

Lemberg, in Little or Red Ruſſia, in Poland, It is ſitu- 

ated on the confines of Tranſylvania, 100 miles S. E. 

of e Lat. 47 deg. 36 min. N. long. 25 deg. 

15 min. E. 1. 

| COLOMIERS, Buſching's COULOMIERS, in Latin 

| Colemerie, or Columbariæ, a town of Brie Champenoiſe, 
which is a ſmall territory in the government of Cham- 
pagne and Brie, in France. It lies on the river Morin, 
and has a very beautiful caſtle, or feat, the building of 
which coſt, it is ſaid, two millions. Having come by 

mgrriage with Catherine Gonzague to the Duke of 
*Longueville, of the houſe of Orleans, it is now called 
the palace of Longueville. Colomiers is the principal 
place of an election, and is ſituated in a fruitful country. 

COLONE. See COLOGNE. A town of Belvedere, one 

| of the ſubdiviſions of the Morea, a province of European 
Turkey, It lies on the ſea- coaſt, with a little harbour 
belonging to it. 

COLONNa, La, a ſmall place in the Campagna di Roma, 
one of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtates in the middle diviſion of 
Italy, It gives name and title of Duke to a noble fa- 
mily, 18 miles E. of Rome. Lat, 42 deg. 15 min. N. 
long. 13deg. 25 min. E, 

COLONNA DI RUBICONE, La, an old Roman mo- 
nument in the Romagna, one of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtates, 
in the middle diviſion of Italy. It ſtands on the river 
Piſatello, which was anciently called Rubrce, and was 
the frontier, or bou „between Italy and Ciſalpine 
Gaul, not far from CESTNA, which ſee. 

COLOPHON, an ancient city of Ionia, in Aſiatic Tur- 
key; famed for a temple and oracle, which latter was 

iven not by a prieſteſs as at Delphos, but by a prieſt. 
he Colophonians were ſuch dexterous horſemen that 
victory always declared on the fide they took: hence 
the proverbial expreſſion “ Colophonem addere” . meant 
the ſame, as making ſure of ſucceſs. It lays claim to. 
the birth of Homer; and ſtands on the ſea-coaft at the 
further end of a bay in the Levant ; but is now only a 
oor village and port, almoſt thiity miles S. of Smyrna, 

C LOQUINA (See COLOCHINA) corrupted by the 
Turks Kontquina, and the antient Gytheon ; a town of 
the Morea, a province of European Turkey. The 
gulph, to which it gi 


: 


3 its name, was anciently called 
Sinus Laconicus ; it lies near the mouth of the famous 
5 | river 


SOL c O M 
tivef Eurotas, now Vaſilipotamos. Hete the Lacede- | COLUMNIA, or Buſching's KOLOMNA, a ſmall ct; 


monians kept their marine arſenal. The neighbouring in the circle and government of Moſcow, and ſubdi- 
country is full of hills and bogs, and has abundance of | viſion of the ſame name, in European Ruſſia. It lic. 
excellent ſprings. 2 at the confluence of the rivers Moſcow and Occa; js 
£OLOSS, or Colossus, ſince Chonæ or Chonos, once a the ſee of a Biſhop, lying forty miles S8. E. of My. 
- - - conſiderable my of Phrygia Major, a province of Aſia- cow. Lat. 50 deg. 10 min. N. long. 40 des, 1: 
tic Turkey. It lay on the ſouth-ſide of the river Me- min. E. | 8 
ander. The inhabitants, to whom St. Paul wrote his | COLUMBUS, Sr. in the Erſe or Highland language 
epiſtle, received Chriſtianity very early; but it was | called Y-Kollum-tyle, i. e. Malcolm or Columbus's 
quickly after overturned by an earthquake in the reign | fanctuary, cell, or ſacred ground; anciently called alſo 
of Nero. It ſtood not far from Laodicea and Hiera- lena and by Bede Hy and Hau. One of the weſtern 
N p lis: „ üg Ae © : iflands of Scotland, two miles in length, and about half 
| COLOURI, the antient Salamis, Pityuſſa, Seiras, and Cy- that in breadth. It lies quite cloſe to the Ifle of 
chria: an iſland in the Archipelago, and gulph of Ægi- Mull, towards the W. See Ions and Y-roittuue- 
na or Eugia, in European Turkey. It lies towards the KYLE. 27 
- * bottom of the gulph near Umphialia, a promontory of F COLWALL, a place in Hertfordſhire, not far from Lid- 
Attica; and divided from the mainland by the ſtreight bury : near which a countryman digging a ditch round 
of Perama, which is a mile over. It is about fifty miles his cottage on the waſte, he found a coronet of gold, 
in circuit; has a harbour on its weſt-ſide, eight miles f with gems ſet deep in it, and of a ſize large enough 
long, and three where broadeſt. At the bottom of its | to be drawn over the arm. The precious ſtones were 
bay is a town of the ſame name, with about 400 poor in- ſaid to have been ſold for 1500 pounds ſterling, 
| habitants. In this iſland are two other villages, namely; COM, a large city of the Perſian- irak, a province of Per- 
Metropis, on the ſouth-ſide of the harbour, five or fix ſia, in Aſia. It is ſituated in a plain near a river-ſide, 
miles off Colouri: and the other, Ambelachi, in the and about half a league from a very high mountain, 
- - neighbourhood of the ancient Salamis, as its ruins It has a moat and wall, with towers half ruined, and 
how. This iſland is famous for the important victory, encompaſſed with gardens. Here are two fair quays 
which Themiſtocles and the Athenians gained over the the whole length of the city, and at the E. extremity 
fleet of Xerxes, King of Perſia. Ajax, who made ſuch a fhne bridge: alſo large bazars or market-places, ſe- 
2 figure at the ſiege of Troy, formerly governed this veral caravanſeras and moſques, among which is a ve 
ifland. It lies ten miles S. of Athens. Lat. 38 deg. ſumptuous one for Fatima, Mahomet's daughter, and à 
10 min. N. long. 24 deg. 15 min. E. I þ--- conſiderable revenue belonging to it. 


--COLRADO, one of the two moſt conſiderable nere Com is a pleaſant place, and well ſupplied with pro- 
or . in North America; the other is Kio du viſions of all ſorts; and excellent fruit; of which laſt 
Carmel. . | > 


pit - 4 | article, both' dried-and raw, eſpecially pomegranates, 
- COLSTERWORTH, a place in Northamptonſhire, | large quantities are exported, alſo abundance of ſoap, 
near Stretton, highly memorable! for being the'birth- | ſword-blades, and earthen-ware both white and var- 
place of that great philoſopher and prodigy of human niſhed. The white ſort in ſummer cools the water ſur- 
nature, the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton. priſingly and very ſuddenly,” by tranſpiration. Here 
- COLUBRERA, an iſland generally placed near the coaſts | are a vaſt many deep cellars whence very cool water is 
of Spain, in the Mediterranean, and oppoſite to Cape fetched, a great refreſhment in the hot ſeaſon, which 
- Oropeza, about twenty miles from it. | | "at Com the adjacent parts is exceflive, This city 
COLUMBARA, La, a little iſland upon which is a fort | has ſuffered much from the Turks and the civil wars 
ftchat defends the neighbouring harbour of Trapani, in | in Perſia. It lies 100 miles N! of Iſpahan. Lat. 34 deg. 
the Val di Mazara, a ſubdiviſion of the kingdom of Si- þ 13 min. N. long. 49 deg. 20 min. KE, 
+ cily, in the lower diviſion of Italy. | 00 ACCHIO, ' a fmall city in the duchy of Ferrara 
COLUMBO, the capital of all the Dutch ſettlements in | and Eceleſiaſtical ftate, in the middle divifion of Italy. 
| the iſland of Ceylon, in the Indian ocean, in Aſia, on | | It is ſituated in a lagune or marſhy lake, between two 
the 8. W. coaſt 3 having been taken from the Portu- | arms of the Po, and of a large circuit. Here is the 
+ gueſe in 1656, with immenſe treaſures in it, likewiſe | reſidence of a Biſhop. It is an imperial fief, wherefore 
military ſtores, and twenty-four light frigates in' the | the Emperor's troops took poſſeſſion of it in 1708, and 
harbour, after a ſiege of ſeven months. The Dutch did · not reſtore it till 1726, with the reſervation of the 
have contracted the town into one fourth of its ancient rights of the Emperor, Empire, and Modena. It lies 
bounds, and have ſtrongly fortified it with a wall and fourteen miles N. of Ravenna. Lat. 45 deg. 15 min. N. 
baſtions, being about a mile in length, and three quar- |- Jong. -13-deg: renn mar 
ters in breadth. It has one of the moſt commodious | COMAGENE, a ſmall part of Syria, in Aſiatic Turkey, 
ports in the Indies, where ſmall veſſels may ſhelter in |. which Pompey the Great left to Antiochus XII. ſur- 
-:the 8. W. monſoons: At the mouth of the haven is/a | named Aſiaticus, after ſtripping him of all the reſt. 
caſtle, having the ſea on the W. fide, the city on the COMANA, a port-town of Ferra Firma, in South 
s N. E. and, beſides a gobd counterſcarpe, has ſeveral America. It is ſituated on the Caracao coaſt, thirty- 
bulwarks with twenty or thirty guns each. Here re- ſive miles E. of Laguara, and ſubject to Spain. Lat. 10 
ſides the governor, with the merchants, officers, ſol- 955 16 min. N. long. 64 deg. 36 min. KE. 

.  diers; &c. In the town ate two hoſpitals, one of which || COMANAGOTTA, another ſea-port town of the laſt- 
are for Dutch orphans; alſo a Malabarian ſchool, On mentioned province, and on the ſame coaft. It lies 
the out- ſide of the Dutch church-yard are ſold filks,'| twelve miles W. of Comana, and ſubject to Spain. 
ſſtiuffs, and linen, by the Moors and Perſians; and all COMANIA, a province of Aſiatie Turkey.” It lies be- 
ſorts of fruit, dried fiſh; onions; ſugar, and rice, bytthe tween the Caſpian ſea on the E. and the ridge of 

Malabarians, &c. and other inhabitants. Lat. J deg. mountains which part it from Circaſſia on the W. It 
.- min. N. long. 70 deg. 15 min. E. | has Aſiatic Ruſſia on the N. from which it is divided 
COLUMB, a river riſing in the utmoſt limits of Devon- by the river Terki, and on the S. it is bounded by 

ſhire towards Somerſetſhire ; and gives name to ſeve- | Georgia. Some parts of it, ' eſpecially between the 

ral towns on its banks ; as Columb-David's, Ufcolumb, | mountains on the N. W. fide of the river Terki, ate 
Columbſtock, and Columbton. | - +} «level, and if cultivated - would prove fertile, as well 
COLUMBS,: a market-town of Cornwall. It lies on | as yield good paſture.” It is however but thinly inhabi- 
the river Columb, about 11 miles from Bodmin, | ted, whence it is ſeldom ſeen that the ſame und are 
and 240 from London. Here two annual fairs are held, ſown two years together. Tho' here is no want of rain, 

on Thurſday after November 13, and Thurſday in | the inhabitants convey till more water by means of canals, 
_ Mid-lent, | | | upon their ſown land: and this they have from the 
COLUMBT ON, a market-town of Devonſhire. It rivers that croſs the country, and riſe from the ſouthern 
ſtands on a river of the ſame name, twelve miles N. mountains, though not marked in the maps. One of 
E. of Exeter. Here woollen fabrics are carried on, theſe is called Coyazow, which is large, deep, and ſo 
depending on the maſter manufacturers of Liver- - 1 low; that its courſe is hardly diſcernible. The natives 
ane 512 15 don n tei i iN ee are called Comouchs. They live moMy at the 
1 201 | | | 2: - "> the 
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fifty or ſixty in a hamlet. 
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air, on account of the mountains on which it lies. | 
Lower Comenges lies in a plain, and therefore enjoys 


COM 


the mountains, where are abundance of fine ſprings; 
and as they ſubſiſt principally upon plunder, and are in 
continual apprehenfions of one another, they immedi- 
ately fly upon any danger to ſome of the mountains; 
and after ſome little time GO return to their 

The Camouchs are Mahometans, and ex- 
tremely ſuperſtitious. They live under the protection 
of the Kings of Perſia, who are fond of their friendſhip, 
as they keep the paſſes on that fide, and prevent the 
Calmucks ànd others from making inroads : in return 
for which ſervices they are ſupplied by them with linen 


- and filks, with which both the men and women are 


cloathed, like thoſe of Leſſer Tartary. They have 
only villages where = live in ſorry huts, and about 
They feed chiefly on the 
milk of their cattle, ſpontaneous fruits, honey, and 
rice, the latter from Perſia; and ſometimes on their 
cattle and ſuch game as they kill. 
OMENGES, or COMMINGES, in Latin Convenæ, a 
county and ſubdiviſion of Armagnac, one of the terri- 
tories of Gaſcony, in the government of the latter name 
and Guyenne; in France, It is eighteen leagues in 
length, and about ſix in breadth. ' In it are good marble 
quarries. It is till further ſubdivided into Upper and 
Lower Comenges. The Upper Comenges has a cold 


a warmer air than the other. | 
Of the ſame name is one of the 


are called Little Comenges; though the territory ſo 
called properly belongs to the government of Guy- 
enne. | 


COMIN, or COMINO, anciently Hepheftia, an iſſand 


It lies between Malta and 
Lat. 35 deg. 52 min. N. long. 14 deg. 15 


in the Mediterranean: 
Gozo. 
min. E. 

It is 5000 paces in circuit, and is pretty fruitful ; 
having a fort that deſends the ſtreight between it and 


Malta, and li-s oppoſite to Fort Roſſo, in the latter 


iſland. | Here alſo is a church, from which the neigh- 
bouring harbour Cala di 8. Maria has its name. 


COMINES, a town in the quarter and caſtellany of Liſle, 


in Flanders. It is divided by the Lys into two parts ; 
of which that lying towards the city of Liſle belongs, 
by the treaty of Utrecht, to the crown of France; but 
that towards the left hand to the houſe of Auſtria. The 


place has been diſmantled. In it is a collegiate church. 


It lies five miles S. W. of Menin. Lat. 


| 30 deg. 39 
min. N. long. 3 deg. 12 min. E. 


COMMENDA, the name of a petty kingdom of Guiney 


Proper, in Africa, where the Dutch have a ſtrong fort, 


called Vreden-burgh. | 


COM 


the rivers Maeſe and Moſelle, in the government of 


About a muſket-ſhot or two from it the Engliſh 
have alſo a fort called Commenda ; which is the largeſt 
and ſtrongeſt belonging to them on the gold-coaſt, ex- 
cept Cape-Coaſt-caſtle. It has about twenty-one pieces 
of cannon mounted; though there are ports for as 
—_— | | | i 

ERCI, lordſhip of, one of thoſe lying between 


Lorrain and Bar, now ſubje& to France. It is an old 
| thef of the biſhopric of 


it to that of Lorrain. 


The town of the ſame name is ſituated on the 5 


Maeſe; has a parochial and collegiate church, two 


COMO, /a" province in the duchy of Milan and Upper | 


lake, from which iſſues here the river Adda. It is 
well inhabited, has ſeveral fine churches in it, and | 
drives a good trade. It was the birth- place of Catullus 
the Younger, Pliny, and Paulus'Jovius, It lies thirty- 
nine miles N. of Milan, and is ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria. Lat. 46 deg. 20 min. N 


Nancy. 
min, E. 


diviſion of Italy; it incloſes the lake of Como. 
Of the ſame name is an old town in a plain, ſur- 
rounded with mountains, upon the E. fide of the ſaid 


min. E. 


dioceſes of Upper | 
Languedoc, as eleven pariſhes lie in this province, and 


etz, has had ſeyeral maſters, 
and gradually withdrawn itſelf from the juriſdiction of 
- the Biſhop. The houſe of Conde fold the property of 


co M 


COMONAVA, a town of Macedonia, a province of 


Turkey, in Europe, in the neighbourhood of which is a 


Greek convent. 


COMORIN, Cape, the moſt ſouthern promontory of the 


Hither India and Malabar coaſt, in Aſia. 
W. of the iſland of Ceylon. 
"mw 78 deg; 17 min. . | 

he variation of the compaſs here is ſaid to be 14 
deg. and a half. The inhabitants are continually at 


It lies N. 
Lat. 7 deg. 45 min. N. 


their arrows. 


war with their neighbours the Malabars, and poifon 


COMORRA, a province of the further circle of the Da- 


nube, in Lower Hungary. It is inhabited by Hunga- 


rians, Germans, and Bohemian ſlaves, with ſome few 


| Raſcians. 


C 


O 


In this province is a royal free- town of the ſante 
name; it lies on the E. extremity of the iſland of 
Schutt, ſormed between the Danube and Waag, both 
which rivers unite here. In it is the court-houſe of 
the county, a Jeſuits college, and an academy. Alſo 
near it is an impregnable fortreſs, which is ſurrounded 
on the W. by a deep ditch full of water, on the S. 
and N. by the two rivers above-mentioned, ' whoſe 
ſtreams join towards the 8. The Turks never took it, 
though beſieged and attacked by them. It lies thirty- 
three miles S8. E. of Preſburg. Lat. 48 deg. 24 min. N. 
long. 18 deg: 26 min. KEK 
IEGNE, in Latin Compendium; an old town of 
Le Valois, in the ſecond ſubſtadtholderſhip, and go- 
vernment of the Iſle of France. It is ſituated on the 


Oiſe; is the ſeat of an election, and has a palace, 


* 


long. 9 deg. 30 


the Apoſtle: James the 


: 
of 
7 
4 
: 
\ 


Here are two parochial churches, a Jeſuits college, and 
alms-houſe. A governor reſides here; and the juriſdic- 
tion is divided between the crown and the abbey. Its 
principal trade; conſiſts in grain, timber; and wool. 
About fix eccleftaſticab councils have been held here. 
In 1430 the Engliſh took the maid of Orleans priſoner 
at this place, and hither the Elector of Bavaria retired 
in 1709. It lies forty-nine miles N. E. of Paris. Lat. 


49 deg. 39 min. N. long. 3 deg. 15min. E. 
coMPOS G 


POSTELLA, or Sr. JAGO DE COMPOS- 
TELLA, the capital of Galicia, a province of Spain, 
and the ſee of an Archbiſhop. It lies between the ri- 


vers Tambra and Ulla (Sar and Sarella) in a delight- 


ful plain, which is ſurrounded with moderately high 


rocks, which ſerve as a defence to it againſt the noxi- 


ous winds that come from the mountains: yet the air 
here is moiſt, In Compoſtella are. ſeveral fair ſtreets, 
fine ſquares, a ſtrong caſtle, ſeveral convents of: both 
ſexes. Among the hoſpitals is a magnificent one for the 


reception of pilgrims, who come to pay their devotion 


to St. Jago, and beautiful churches ; among which the 
cathedral, both magnificent and rich; is particularl 
remarkable; as in it is 8 the ſuppoſed body of 
: ſs, the patron of all Spain, 
which is ſaid to have been diſcovered in the ninth cen- 
tuty: by a divine revelation. The city is walled, and 
has ſeven gates. The Archbiſhop has twelve ſuffragans, 
1803 pariſhes, . 5 collegiate-churches, 5 arebpricfifhips. 
and one vicarage; his annual revenue amounts to 
60,000 ducats. The biſhopric, removed thither in the 
year 900, was raiſed to a Metropolitan ſee, in 1120. 
he order of St. Jago, or St. James, takes its name 
from this city, and a certain number of the knights reſide 
here. They poſſeſs 87 commendeties, amounting to 
o, ooo ducats per annum; and none are admitted 
into their order, but ſuch as can prove their nobility for 
two generations, and that they are deſcended from'the an- 


cient Gothic: Chriſtians, and thei mixed' wi 
convents, and an hoſpital. It lies twenty miles W. of | N ie: Chriſtans, and their. blood uninixed' with. 


Lat. 48 deg: 45 min. N. long. 5 deg. 28 


that of the new Chriſtians ;: namely thoſe converted from 
Jews or Moors. Its univerſity, conſiſting of four mag- 
nificent colleges, was founded in, 1532. And at this 
place was alſo a court of inquiſitionn tf 
The cupola of St. James“ church is of vaſt height 
and extent, with 4 ſtately towers. The tabernacle, or 
repoſitory, is the fineſt; it is ſaid, in all the world, be- 


ing ſilver gilt, with the effigies of St. James, enriched | 
with ornaments, and of: the moſt} curious workman- 
ſhip. This city has a good trade, and is a flouriſhing 


* It lies 56 miles E. of Cape Finiſterre, and 305 
J. W. of Madrid. Lat. 43 deg. 21 min. N. long. 9 
deg. 25 min. W. 


. 


COM- 


8 N 


COMPOSTELLA, New, though not the capital, yet 
the moſt conſiderable city in Xaliſco, a province of 
Mexico, or New Spain, in North America, and ſubject 
to Spain. It lies about thirty miles N. of the South- 
ſea, and in its neighbourhood, namely at St. Pecaque, 
are ſeveral filver mines: but its ſituation otherwiſe is 
in a very barren foil, and the air hot and moiſt ; for 
which latter reaſons, namely, as being unhealthy, its bi- 
ſhopric has been removed to Guadalagara. It lies 421 
miles N. W. of the city of Mexico. Lat. 21 deg. 20 
min. long. 110 deg. 15 min. W, 


| COMPREDON, a pretty well-fortified town of Catalo- 


nia, in Spain. It ſtands on an eminence, upon the river 
Ter, and in the middle of the place is a citadel. The 
French beſieged and took it in the year 1698. 
CONA, one of the ſmall iſlands, lying oppoſit e to the 
province of New Andaluſia, in the Terra Firma, North 


America. 
CONAGHT, or CONNAUGHT, one of the four pro- 


vinces of the kingdom of Ireland: the natives call it 


Connaughty. It is parted from Leinſter on the E. b 
the oy — which alſo ſeparates it from Munster 
on the S. and S. E: it has the province of Ulſter, and 
a part of the weſtern ocean, on the N. and N. W. and 
the main ocean on the W. It is 130 miles in length 
from Cape Lean, or Loop- head, the moſt ſoutherly 
point of Thomond, to the northern parts of Letrim, and 
about 84 in breadth, from the eaſtern points of Letrim 
to Black- harbour, in the weſt parts of Mayo. It is 
about 500 miles in circuit ; but reckoning the creeks 
and windings of the bays, it would ſeem to be a great 
deal more. It contains an area of 6072 ſquare miles. 
It was formerly a diſtin kingdom. In ſome places 
this province is fruitful and verdant ; but in others bog- 
and woody, in which latter the air is not fo clear. 
t contains ſix counties; rr Letrim, Flego, Mayo, 
Roſcommon, Gallway, and Clare, or Thomond: and 
theſe again ſubdivided into 47 (52) baronies or Lord- 
ſhips. e ſoil abounds with cattle, deer, hawks and 
honey. On the coaſt are ſeveral convenient bays and 
_ creeks for navigation. The Shannon is its principal ri- 
ver; the others beſides are the Moy, Suck, Droſos, 
and Gyll. Camden thinks, the fouth part of this 
county was inhabited by the Concani, deſcendants from 
the Ganani of Spain, originally Scythians, who drank 
horſes, blood: a thing not unuſual, ſays my author, 
among the ancient wild Iriſh ! whoſe veracity is very 


queſtionable here. In this province is one Archbiſhop- | 


ric, 5 biſhoprics, 7 market-towns, 8 marts or places of 


trade, 12 boroughs: that return members to parliament, 
24 old caſtles, modern fortreſles, and 366 pariſhes. 
CONCA, a borough of the Campagna di a, in the 


middle divifion of Italy. It is fituated on a ſmall inland 
lake. wt”? | 


CONCARNEAU, CONQUERNEAU, or CONEQ, a | 
town in the biſhopric of Quimper and Lower . | 
Es 


in the government of the latter name, in France: it 


in a bay, where the ſea, which ſurrounds it, forms its | 
ſmall intrenchment that leaves but a very nar- 


port by a | 
row entrance for veſſels to come in at, which are here ſe- 


cured from all ſtorms by the neighbouring mountains. 
'The place has a caſtle to defend it. Concarneau 
is four le: from Quimper-Corentin to the S. E. and 
28 N. W. of Port Louis. Lat. 47 deg. 55 min. N, 
long. 2 deg. 50 min. W. | 3 1 

CONCEPTIO » City. of, in the kin of Chili, 
South America. It lies on the ſouth - weſt ſhore of a fine 


bay in the Pacific ocean, on an uneven ſandy ground | 
and ſmall declivity, with a little river running _ | 


it. Since its deſtruQtion. in the dreadful earthquake 
and inundation of the ſea, in the year 1730, all the 
houſes have been built low, of topias, mud-walls, or 
unburnt bricks, but tiled. The churches and convents 


are ſmall and mean; but the Jeſuits-college is of toler- | 


able architecture, It is governed by a Corregidor, no- 


minated by the Ki Spain, and is dependent on 
. Here are'alt 'the courts and ef. 
| fices, uſual in the cities of South America. It is an Epi- 


Santiago as its capi 


ſcopal ſee, and a ſuffi 
' tends from the river | 
city, as far as Cape Lavapies. It has few villages ; but 


of Lima. Its juriſdiction ex- 


leather, excellent butter, and dried fruit. 


* near half al 
within about a mile of the ſhore. 


9 TH 


CONCHEE. See M 0 
CONCHES, a town and marquifate of Compagne de St. 
Andre, a ſubdiviſion of Campagne, in Upper 


ſhalſea, mayory, policy, and ſalt-granary. 
'abbey, three pariſhes, and an al Forged It belongs to 


| Chia, and gives title of Marquis, It lies eighteen 12 


CON 
the country is ;full of ſeats, farms and cottages, The 


women are particularly famous for their {kill in horſe- 
manſhip ; and the peaſants ſurpriſingly dexterous in ma- 
naging the nooſe, which they throw over man or beaſt 
at full ſpeed, and never fail, and the lance, which are 
their chief arms. The great affinity between this cli- 
mate and that of Spain is evident from its produQtions, 
though there is a remarkable difference with regard to 
their goodneſs and plenty in this country. Wheat here 
ields a hundred-fold ; it being common for one ftem to 
ar 5 or 6, ſometimes 34 ears; but for want of a mar- 


ket, great part of this country lies fallow, and they ſow 


only what is wanted for home-conſumption. heir 


vines are alſo exuberant. The principal uſe made of 


their rich lands, is for fattening oxen, goats, or ſheep. 
The commerce. of Conception is at a very low ebb, 


from the thinneſs of its inhabitants, conſiſtin chiefly in 


roviſions, wine, &c. and this in very ſmall quantity. 
Their exports are tallow, graſſa, cordova, and tanned- 
The goods 
brought hither in exchange, are woollen ſtuffs from 
Quito and Europe, with iron and mercury. Here is a 


. good harbour. Conception lies 152 miles S. of St. Ja- 


go. According to an obſervation made by M. Ulloa at 
alcaguano, which. lies exactly E. and W. with this 
city, its lat. is 36 deg. 43 min. 15 ſec. |S. and long, 
from Teneriff 303 deg. 18 min. 30 ſec. or about 73deg, 
0 min. W. from London. 

NCEPTION-BAY, in the neighbourhood of the city 
laſt-mentioned of the ſame name, beſides its excellent 
bottom, its length from N. to S. is nearly three leagues 
and a half, and its breadth from E. to W. almoſt three 
leagues, being the diſtance between the harbour of T al- 
caguano, and the Cirillo Virde, or little green mountain 
near the city ; from whence its breadth is contracted by 
the iſland of Quiriquina, which lying in the mouth of 
it, forms two entrances, of which that on the E. ſide 
is the ſafeſt, being two miles in breadth, The W. en- 
trance is between the iſland and Talcaguano-point, and 
eague broad. The principal entrance has 
thirty fathom water, decreaſing to eleven and ten, till 
The weſtern chau- 
nel has the ſame depth of water, and in the middle of 
the entrance between rocks projecting about a quarter 
of a league from Talcaguan-point and Quiriquina. 
Within. the bay are three roads or harbours, in one 
of which only ſhips can ride ſafe, being no where 
elſe ſheltered from the wind 5 and this is about half a 
league from the land, in about twelve fathom water 
Two rivers empty themſelves into this bay, one of 
which paſſing through Conception, has its name; the 
other is called St. Pedro. The country round the bay, 
within four or five leagues of the ſhore, has a ſingular 
N that at the depth of half, or three quarters of 
a yard below the ſurface, is a ſtratum of ſhells of diffe- 
rent kinds, two or three toiſes thick; and in ſome 
places more, without any intermixture of earth, or 
other heterogenous ſubſtance; and that not only. in the 
plains, but in the mountains, and the very ſame with 
the ſhells found in the bay, and neighbouring places: 


2 plain proof of the univerſality of the deluge! The 


ſeas on theſe coaſts abound with fiſh, alſo whales, 
tunny-fiſh, and ſea-wolves. 


ONCEPTION, the capital of Veragua, a province of 


Guatimala, in Mexico, or New Spain, in North Ame- 
rica. It is not a large place, but is the ſeat of the go- 
vernor, and others of the King of Spain's officers. Ie is 
ſituated near the end of a bay, which runs into the N. ſca, 
and not far from Panama, forty leagues W. from Nom- 
bre de Dios, and arty eight N. of Santa Fe., 

ALO, ST. 


orman- 
dy, and government of the latter name, in France. 
It is the ſeat of an election, viſcounty, bailiwic, mar- 
It has one 


the county of Evreux. . 


CONCORDIA, a town in the duchy of Mirandola, in 
aule, on the coaſt north of this | 


the upper diviſion of Italy. It is fituated on the Sec- 


%, © 
8. E. of Mantua. Lit. 45 deg. 15 min. N. long. 11 


- deg. 29 min. E. 
CONCORDIA, though now a ſmall place, was formerly 
- a conſiderable city, till deſtroyed by Attila. It lies in 
Patria del Friuli, one of the Venetian territories, in 
Upper Italy, not far from Porto Gruaro. 
CONCORSAULT, or Concreſſant, the former is the an- 
cient name; in Latin Concreſſanum, or Concordie ſaltus; a 
a (mall town, reſembling a bourg, in Upper Berry, and 
[me of the latter name, in France. It lies on 
e 
the W. and twenty-fix miles N. of Bourges. Lat. 47 
deg. 36 min. N. long. 2 deg. 46 min. E. 
CONDA, one of the many rivers which join their ſtreams 
with the Ob, in Aſiatic Ruſſia. 
- the left hand of that river, 
CONDE, a ſmall city of French Hainault, and govern- 
ment of Flanders. It lies near the confluence of the ri- 
vers Haine and Scheld. Its fortifications have been 
conſiderably improved by the French, ſince they took 
the place in ey ; and it has been Jos to them by 
- the treaty of Nimeguen in 1678. By means of ſluices, 
the whole neighbouring country can be laid under wa- 
ter. It gives title of Prince to a branch of the Bour- 
bon family, though at preſent the place belongs to 
Count olle, of the houſe of Croy. It is the ſeat of 
a collection, has a collegiate church, the chapter of 
which conſiſts of 26 prebendaries. Here is a military 
' governor, king's lieutenant, major, ure n, and a 
captain of the gates. It lies thirteen miles W. of 
_ Lat. 50 deg. 36 min. N. long. 3 deg. 48 
min. E. . | 
CONDE, a town in Bocage, a little territory, belonging 
to Lower Normandy, in the * of the latter 
name. It ſtands on the river Nereaux or Noireaux, 
has a mayory, two parochial churches, and an hoſpital. 
It belongs to the houſe of Matignon. Beſides the two 
above-mentioned, Buſching has two more of the ſame 
name; the one, a village of Nancy-bailiwic in Lorain; 
and the other, a caſtellany, or caftleward, belonging to 
. Barrois, in the government of Lorain and Bar, upon the 
Moſelle ; which formerly belonged to the Demeſnes of 
Merz biſhopric ; but has, been Dae made over 
to the Duke of Lorain. 1 
CONDECEDO, Cape of, a promontory of Jucatan, in 
North America. It lies 109 miles W. of Merida. Lat. 
21 dep. 15 min. N. long. 93 deg. 26 min. W 
CONDELVAT, a large town on the frontiers of Bala- 
guate, a province of Decan, in the Peninſula intra Gan- 
gem and Mogul empire, in Aſia. Here, it is ſaid, the 
| beſt \word-blades are made in all India. | 
CONDESUYOS 4 Arequipa, a juriſdiction in the dio- 
ceſe of the latter name, and audience of Lima, in South 
America. It lies N. of Arequipa, and 30 leagues diſ- 
tant from that city. It extends about 30 leagues, with 
different temperature of air, producing grain and fruit. 
Here is bred the wild cochineal, which js taken off by 


is junction is on 


the provinces where the woollen manufactures flouriſh, | 


rom four ounces of cochinea], pulverized and mixed 
with twelve of violet maize, are. formed ſquare cakes, 
weighing four ounces, which ſell for a dollar per pound. 
In this country are gold and filver mines ſtill worked, 
though not with —_ care as formerly. - 
CONDEVIR, a large city of Golconda, in India, with- 
in the Ganges and Mogul empire, in Aſia. It has a 
caſtle and double moat, faced and paved with free-ſtone. 
From hence to Condapoly, is a road incloſed with walls 
and towers, On the eaft-fide of this on is a moun- 
tain, about a league in circuit, ſurrounded with walls; 
within which are three fortreſſes and half-moons. In 
_—_— the King of Golconda keeps his diamonds and 
treaſufre. * 
CONDOM, the capital of Condomois, a ſubdiviſion of 
Gaſcony, in the government of the Jatter name, and 
uyenne, in France. It lies on the river Baiſe. It is 
the ſeat of a provincial court, and bailiwic ; alſo the 
ſee of a Biſhop, who is a ſuffragan to. the Archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux ; has a dioceſe of 140 pariſhes, and 80 
Chapels of eaſe, with an annual income of 50,000 
livres, and he pays a tax of 2500 florins to the court of 
_ - the choral? which was once an ab- 
3 


litt e river Saudre, four leagues from the Loire on 


| 


| 
| 


Ew 
bey of Benedictines, but ſecularized, ate two other 


churches, and five convents. 

trade: and the place ſuffered conſiderably in the reli- 

y=_ wars. It lies 14 miles S. W. of Agen. Lat. 44 
min. N. long. 29 min. E. ; 


| | | 
CONDOMA, a river of Aſiatic Ruſfia, which falls into 
the Ob on the left hand, and oppoſite to the town of 


Kutinezk. 
CONDOMOIS, a fmall territory and ſubdiviſion of Gaſ- 


cony, in France. It lies between A nac on the 8. 
the Garonne on the E. which parts it from Langue 


Here is but very little 


doc; Agenois and Bazadois on the N. and the Landes 


to the W. It is a fruitful ſpot. 3} 
CONDORA, or CONDIESKI, a large province in the 
eaſtern part of European Ruſſia. It lies between the 
Dwina on the W. Jugoria on the N. Petzora on the 
E. and Permia on the S. It gives title of duchy ; but is 
boggy, woody, and mountainous. . | | 
this province between the White ſea and Siberia, 
which is the country of the Samoiedes ; and they, in- 
cloſe it within the river Oby, or Umar. Its capital 
pn lies in its — — part, under lat. 66 
min. N. | | 
CONDORE, or PULO CONDORE, a ſmall, but 
fruitful iſland, of the Indian ocean | 
convenient harbour; from deck conſideration. the 
en Eaſt-India company were induced to make a 
ſettlement upon it in 1702. But in 1705, moſt of their 
factors and ſervants were aſſaſſinated by the Cochin Chi- 
neſe, and the reſt driven out. It lies in lat. 9 deg. 39 
min. N. long. 107 deg. 5 min. E. ci 
CONDRIEU a town of Upper Forez, in the govern- 
ment of Lyonnois. It ſtands on the Rhone, — 
8 and two convents. | 
CONFLANS, a fine caſtle, in the government of the 
iſle of France, and neighbourhood of Paris, near the 
confluence of the Seine and Marne, belonging to the 
Archbiſhop of that capital. Of the ſame name is a 
valley, formerly a county, but now one of the vigue- 
ries, or bailiwics, of the government of Rouſſillon, in 
France. It is ſurrounded by the Pyrennean mountains, 
and the river Tec runs through it. In 1659 it was an- 
nexed to Rouſſillon, when this province was ceded to 
that crown by the famous treaty of the Pyrennees. Be- 
ſides theſe two in Buſching, he has a prevote of the 
ſame name, belonging to the bailiwic of Baſkgni, and 
in Barrois, a ſubdiviſion of the government of Lorain 
and Bar. From ſome of theſe places the French Ad- 
miral takes his name, whoſe ſquadron Sir Edward 
Hawke gallantly ſunk, took, or diſperſed, November 
20, 1759, in Quiberon bay; by which memorable blow 
the naval power of France has ſuffered extremely, and 
their threatened invaſions on the dominions of Great 


Britain have been deferred thereby, if notentirely laid 


' ahide, 5 
8 GLETON, a market-town of Cheſhire, though 
ancient, is a handſome place, and on the borders of 
| Staffordſhire. The middle of the town is watered by 
the brook Howty, the eaſt-ſide by the Daningſhow, 
and the north by the Dan. It is a mayor-corporation, 
is populous, and has a good trade in leather-gloves, 


purſes, and points, alſo in mohair-buttons. It has twa - 


Churches, and a plentiful Saturday market. Four annual 


— 


fairs are held here, the firſt Thurſday before Shrovetide; 
May 1a, July 5 and 13, for cattle and pedlary- ware. 
E. by ſeven miles from Macclesfield, and 157 from 


on. 

CONGO, or Lower GUINEA, a- very large tract on 
the Weſt coaſt of Africa. It is bounded on the north by 
the kingdom of Benin; by the inland parts of Africa, 

not well known, on the E. by Mataman, reckoned a 

part of Cafraria, on the 8. And has the Ethiopic, a 

part of the Atlantic ocean, on the W. It lies between 

| the equator, and lat. 1b deg. S. and between long. 10 

and 20 deg, E. Here great numbers of ſlaves arg 
purchaſed by the European nations, particularly thoſe 
- which have colonies in America. It is ſubject to ſeve- 
ral Negro princes of its own; but the Portugueſe, from 
their having ſettlements on the coaſts, and inland alſo, 
pretend to the ſovereignty of the whole country; the 
trade however is open to all Europeans. Congo is 
5 8 divided 


Ancient maps place 


in Afia. It has a 


— 


CONIN 


- ent. Here Matthew of 


C O N, 


divided into theſe four parts, under which the whole 
**Eountry is comprehended,” namely, Loango, Congo 
Proper, Angola and Benguela. The capital of the Por- 
_ tugueſe fettlements is Loango, in à ſmall iſland hear the 
CONGON, a town of Farſiſtan, one of the provinces of 
Perſia, in Aſia. It has a pretty good trade: for moſt of 
the pearl taken up at Bahara, on the Arabian fide, are 
brought hither for a market : and great numbers of fine 
* Horſes are ſent from this place into the Indies, where 
"= generally ſell very well. It ſtands on the S. fide of 
© a farge” river, about ninety-five miles from Bender- 
rr | | | 
CONHAM, a place in Glouceſterſhire, on the edge of 
- King's-wood foreſt, about a mile from Briſtol, and be- 
- Tonging to the pariſh-church of St. Philip and St. Jacob 
in that city, where are famous works for {melting of cop- 
per, which ſupply the Eaſt India, and other companies 
in London, with vaſt quantities of that metal every year, 
- beſides what is ufed by the braſs-works in the neigh- 


.” bourhood: The principal part of the ore which is | 


- ſmelted here, comes from Mr. Wyne's mines in Ireland 
and Cornwall; and the coals, of which many thouſand 
buſhels are conſumed annually, are brought from pits 


in the neißhbourhood. x 


CONI; CONIO; CUNIO, or CUNENUM, a ſtrong 
- town of Piedmont Proper, a ſubdiviſion of the princi- 
- pality of the former name, in Upper I 
on a hill, and is defended by a ſtout, high caſtle, at 
the confluence of the rivers Stura and o (Grez). 
It is fo fortified both by nature and art, that it hath 


often withſtood the French arms, and was never taken | 


that nation but once; namely, in the year 1641; 


by Count Harcourt, in the reign of Lewis XIII. after | 
2 very ſtout reſiſtance. It had before baffleg the at- 
to raiſe the 


*tempits of Francis I. who had been obli 
-fiege of it. In 1691 the French 

"equally ſucceſsleſs, attempt 
Ducheſs of Savoy retired to this place with her family 


e'a new, but 


- and 979 upon the apprehenſion of her capital go- |, | 
1 timber which are brought down this river very much 


= 


ing to be and next year ſhe retired hither 


again, Shen Farin was actually beſieged ; * but the | 


French; Who had e ſiege, were obliged to 


the 
A abandon it ſoon after. In 1744 it was again briſkly 


beſieged by the French paniards ; but Baron 


Leutrum made fo long and vigorous 'a defence, and 


killed ſo many of their troops, that the advanced ſea- 
ſon, rains, and other concurring accidents, ry them 
to raiſe it, At the ſame time a battle was fought in 
the neighbourhood, when vaſt numbers were killed on 
both ſides. To Coni belongs a certain diſtrict, with 
ome ſmall places called Cunes. The town lies thirty- 


five miles N. of Nice. Lat. 44 deg. 29 min. N. long. | 
— hr E. a 1 $1 ©: 643 yy k 
CONI LIANO, a fmall but very populous town in the 


marquiſate of Previgiano, one of the Venetian terri- 
'tories, in Upper Italy. $343: 2 
CONIL, an ancient ſmall town of Andaluſia, in Spain, 
belonging to the Dukes of Medina, Sidonia, or Celi, 
who have here a pretty well fortified caſtle. At this 
place is a conſiderable tunny- fiſner. 
CONINGHAM. See CUNNINGHAM. | 
CONINGSECK, the capital of a country of the ſame 
name, in the circle of Suabia, in Germany. It gives 
title of Count, and _ oy _ N. of 1 K. e. 
Lat. 47 deg. 56 min. N. long. 33 min. E. 
48880 OUGH-CASTLE, d N kſhire, in 
Britiſh called Caer-Conan. It ſtands upon a rock, in 
view of the river Dun, and is not only famous for its 
antiquity, but alſo for its pleaſant ſite. Its out- walls are 
Kill ſtanding, but over-topped by a high hill on which 
is the town. - In the church-yard, under the wall, is a 
very ancient ſtone of blue marble, with antique figures; 
one repreſenting a 1 with * target, encountering a 
vaſt winged ſerpent ; another I a target be 
hind +4 Upon it, being ridged like - coffin, is a 
man on horſeback, curiouſly engraved, and very anci- 
eſtminſter, ſays Aurelius 
Ambreſius, a Britiſh Prince, vanquiſhed Hengiſt the 
Saxon General, and took him priſoner. ' He afterwards 


cut off his head, in revenge of his barbarous murder of 


>» , 


taly. It ſtands | 


inſt it, In 1705 the | 


: 


o 


7 
- 


C 
' fia. It ſtands on the river Bro. 
CONNAUGHT, See Coxnavcrr.” 


the Britiſh nobility, in cool blood, near Stonehenge 

in Wiltſhire. Before the gate of the caſtle js ſaid to be 
the burying-place of Hengiſt, . ; 1 ; 
ONITZ, a town of Little Pomerania, in Poliſh Pru. 


CONNECTICUT, colony of, is commonly conſidered as 


a province of New England, in North America. It 
alſo comprehends Newhaven. It is bounded on the 


W. by New York, divided from Long - iſland by an arm 
of the ſea on the S. It has Rhode iſland on the E. with 


part of Maſſachuſet's colony, and the other part of it 
on the N. From Stony- town in New London county, 


to Rye on the borders of New York, it is about 110 
miles long; and in breadth, from Saybrook in New 


London county, to the confines of Hampſhire, about 


properly a di 


' 
' 
! 
' 


#55 
82 
1 
7 


: 


1 


: 


0 


batteries, beſides four ſmaller in the out- wall ſurround- 


eighty-ſix : ſome. make it but ſeventy miles from the 
e ge of Plymouth colony to the borders of New Vork, 
and about uy from the ſea up into the country. It is 

inct government from New England, and 
even of a different 3m in its. conſtitution, reſembling 
that of Rhode iſland ; though this latter is alſo deemed 


as dependent upon New England. 


CONNECTICUT-RIVER, is one of the largeſt and 


beſt in all New England; and running through the 
heart of this province, divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, 
being navigable above forty miles for large veſſels, and 
much further for ſmaller. The country on each fide 
of the river abounding with woods, hence is produced 
fo great a quantity of tar and turpentine, now become 
a conſiderable nierchandiſe, and employs ſo many hands 


in extracting it: ſo that great quantities are exported 


to Europe. * | 
On the banks of this river are ſeveral towns; ſome 
of which are well-built and populous. The principal 
| buſineſs on the river is cutting of lumber, that is, knee- 
timber and plank for ſhip-building, deal, balkes and 
ſpars for houſe-building, maſts and yards for ſhips, 
ome of which are extremely large, and ſerve for fit 
and ſecond rates of men of war. The great floats of 


improve its navigation. Hereabouts ſeveral ſorts of 
metals have been found, as lead, iron, and copper. 
The iron is actually worked, but attempts for raiſing a 


fund to work the copper and lead have often miſcarried. 


In a word, the colony of Connecticut is powerful, 
populous, and even inc . notwithſtanding the 
murder of its inhabitants, the burning and plundering, 
of the plantations in the E, patts of the colony, by the 
French and Indians their allies; and notwithſtanding 
the great loſſes it has ſuſtained from pirates, particu- 
larly - Anne's wars, when nearly all their 


6 Qui 
iſh 18 ke were deſtroyed. 


On the coaſt are about eight convenient ports. 


About forty years ago, it was computed that the ſouls 
in this colony amounted at leaſt to es. The inha- 


bitants of it in general within la 


are very ſtrict in 


point of religion. | | 
"CONNOR, in the county of Antrim, and province of 
 "Viſter, in the kingdom of Ireland; though a ſmall 


town, yet it is the ſee of a Biſhop, and united with 
that of Down. It lies fix miles N. of Antrim, and 


twenty-eight from Dunluce. Yay: ; | 
CONEQ „or CONEQUEE, See CoxcARNEAu. 


| „a bourg of the Lower Marche, of Rouergue, a 
ſubdiviſion of Guyenne Proper, in the government of the 
former name and Gaſcony, in France. It is a chapter. 


ONQUET, LE, or CONQUEST, in Latin C9-:q:/- 


tus, a ſmall town in the biſhopric of S. Pol de Leon, a 


ſubdiviſion of Lower Britany, in the government of the 


latter name, in France. It ſtands on the moſt weſterly 
int of the province, has a good port and road on the 
of Cape St. Mahé, ten miles W. of Breſt. It 
gives name to the neareſt cape to this place, and alſo 
to the road between it and the iſlands of Belinguier, 
Molines, &c. Lat, 48 deg. 32 min. N. long. 4 deg. 59 


min. W, F f 
CONRAD SBURG, a Dutch fortreſs on a high hill, cal- 


led St. Jago, in Fetu and Guiney Proper, in Africa. 
It is quadrangular, and ſtrengthened with four good 


ing 
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C O N 


| ing it. In the midſt of it is a pretty high tower, which 


0 


C 


ONSENZA, anciently CONSEN 


only adorns the place; and from its top is a proſpect ef 
the neighbouring land and ocean, as well as from it 
ſhips may be diſcovered ſeven or eight. leagues at ſea. 
TA, e capital of 
the Hither Calabria, in the Kingdom 'of Naples, and 
lower diviſion of Italy. It is the ſeat of the juridical 
court; and though ſmall, is the ſee of an Archbiſhop, 
who has conſiderable revenues, and only one ſuffragan ; 
namely, the Biſhop of Martorano. It hes fixteen'miles 
E. of 5 ſea. Lat. 39 deg. 25 min. N. long. 16 deg. 
min. E. * | 
SERANS, or COUSERANS, anciently viſeounty, 
a ſmall territory of Lower Armagnac, a ſubdiviſion 
of Gaſcony, in the' government of the latter name, 
and Guyenne, in France. It lies among the Pyren- 
nean mountains. . 


Of the fame name is a bourg, which ftands on an 


eminence, and was formerly the capital of this ter- 


ritory. | | 
CONSTANCE, biſhopric of, in Suabia, in Germany. | 


It lies on both fides off the lake of the fame name, 
and on the confines of Switzerland, among the allies 
of which it is commonly reckoned : and indeed part 
of it may, be ſaid to he in Switzerland, as well as 


t extends itſelf about thirty miles E. and W. and 
twenty-four S. and N. where broadeſt, including the 
lake. Its Biſhop, beſides being a Baron, Count, and 
Prince, of the Empire, was ſovereign of the city of 


. Conſtance, before it was made imperial; and is ſaid to 
have had 1000 caftles and villages under his juriſdic- 


tion, fix deanries, divided into 1760 pariſhes, 17,000 
prieſts, and 400 convents. He has any officers 


| belonging to him, and is perpetual chancellor of the 


univerſity of Friburg in the Briſgaw; which was 
transferred in 1677 to Conſtance. His dioceſe ex- 


tends into the cantons of Schaffhauſen, Zurich, and 


Berne, in which he has the collation of ſeveral eccle- 


ſiaſtical benefices, Proteſtant as well as Catholic. He 


has alſo great poſſeſſions in Turgaw, in Switzerland; 


he is ſtiled Baron of Richenaw, and is co-director of 


the circle of Suabia with the Duke of Wirtem- 


| w but is named firſt in the commiſſion, 


| is was formerly one of the largeſt and richeſt bi- 
ſhoprics of Germany, but has been greatly redueed fince 
the reformation; riotwithſtanding which it is ſtill con- 
ſiderable. This biſhopric diſputes the navigation of the 
lake with the Prince of Furſtenburg: his annual reve- 
nue is reckoned at about 12 or 14,000 l. ſterling ; which 
ſum is raiſed principally by the toll on the lake and the 
Rhine. It chapter conſiſts of twenty canons, beſides 
four who are expectants of vacancies. The religion of 
this dioceſe is Roman Catholic. 


CONSTANCE, the capital of the Jaſt-mentioned bi- 


ſhopric of the ſame name, in German Coſtnitz or Con- 


ſtantz, in Latin Comſlantia, and in Italian Conſtanza. It 


is a very pre . pleaſantly ſituated on the 8. W. 
ſhore of the lake of the ſame name, where the Rhine 
iſſues out of it. Some reckon it the metropolis of Auſ- 
tria, or Lower Suabia ; and the country on both ſides of 
the lake is called Hegow. It is fu 


cient Vitodurum or Gaunodurum. It was taken by At- 


tila, and afterwards poſſeſſed 7 the old French Kings; 
I 


and in their records called 
From Windiſch in Ergow, the biſhopric was tranſlated 
hither, and is a ſuffragan of Mentz : upon which it was 


_ enlarged, and ſo fortified, that it withſtood a great army 


of Hungarian ſavages, who over-ran this country in the 
year 938; and that year a' tournament was held here, 
at which all the nobility on the banks of the Rhine were 
preſent. Several diets of the empire were kept here: 
and in 1044, or 1045, an aſſembly of Princes met un- 
der the Emperor Henry III. in which he appeaſed the 
troubles of Germany, by the peace of Conſtance, at a 
juncture when there were three Popes, who were ſet 
aſide, and a Pope choſen, who took the name of Cle» 
ment II. in the year 1056. In 1514, an eccleſiaſtical 
council was held here, in the ſpacious edifice, now called 
the Cuſtom-houſe, which kindled a lame of war that 
laid Bohemia long-waſte, together with ſeveral other 
provinces of Germany. -It was called by the Em- 


ed to be the an- 


| 


| burntalive, though Hufs had a ſafe- conduct granted him 


ed with ſteep hills. Its citadel on t 


. ated,. in the form of a triangle; on one fide of 


E O N 


* Sigiſmund, in order to remove a ſchiſm in the 
omiſh church, like that juſt mentioned, upon three 
Popes, pretending to the infallibility, who were ſet up 
by the Italians, French and Spaniards reſpeRively ; but 
were all three depoſed by this council, and a new one 
choſe by chem; namely, Martin V. They alſo coy- 
demned the doctrines of John Wickliff of Oxford, 
John Huſs, and Jerom of Prague; cauſing Wickliff's 

nes to be dug up and burnt, and the other two to be 


from the Emperor. This council was one of the moſt 


Important events of the fifteenth century, and the great- 


eſt of all ſynods that was ever held, conſidering the 
dignity and number of the princes, prelates and dodiors, 


who aſſiſted at it; for there was not a kingdom, ſtate, 
or ſcarce any city or community, but had Its ambaſſadbts 


or deputies at this council. Ten Popes prefided in it By 
turns, and the Emperor' was hardly ever abſent from'it. 
There were — cardinals, four patriarchs, two Pope's 
legates, twenty-ſeven Archbiſhops, 206 Biſhops, thirty- 
three titular Biſhops, above 150 other ptelates, and 
203 abbots : the number of theſe, in ſhort, is reckoned 
at 18,000, and there were $0,000 laymen, all ſtran- 
gers, beſides a vaſt many auditors, ſecretaries, &c. At 


| one time there were not leſs than 30,000 horſe in th 
part in Germany, being only divided by the lake.“ 305 n the 


city. This famous council, which laſted four years, 
and had forty-five ſeffions, made that infamous canon, 
„that faith is not to be kept with heretics, nor thoſe 
ſuſpected of hereſy.” Conſtance was once a free Impe- 
rial city; but refuſing to conform to the interim, a re- 
gulation formed by the Emperor Charles V. with regard 
to religious quarrels, he beſieged, took, and ſubjected it to 
the houſe of Auſtria, who maintain a governor and gar- 
riſon here. It is a populous rich place, and has a con- 
ſiderable trade by means of its lake, and the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, which comes out of the former, not 


above a muſket-ſhot below the town, and runs into the 


lake of Zell or Cellerſee, by means of a canal u 
which the town ſtands. It is a well built place, and 
ſtrongly fortified. The churches, public buildings, and 
Biſhop's palace, are very magnificent, Over the river 
is a wooden-bridge, fix arches at one end excepted, 
which are of ſtone; Here is an univerſity, which was 
tranſlated hither from Friburg in 1677. Conſtance lies 
ſixty-nine miles S. W. of Ulm, and nearly the ſame 


number 8. E. of Friburg. Lat. 47 deg. 40 min, N. 


deg. 22 min. E. 


long. 
CONS ANCE, Jake of, a collection of inland water, 


upon which the city of the ſame name ſtands. It is 
twenty-one miles long, and between eight and ten in 
breadth, through which the Rhine runs with remarkable 
rapidity. It is divided into two arms, oppoſite to the 
city; the one called the lake of Bodmer, or Uberlinger; 
and that on the W. the Cellerſee. The former is 
the largeſt. See BopENSEE. | 


CONSTANTINA, a province of Algiers, in Africa. It is 


bounded on the E: by part of Tunis and Bona, Latez 
on the W. Atlas on the S. and the Meditertanean, 
with part of Bona, on the N. The low- lands abound 
with corn, fruit, &c. and the mountains with paſtur- 


age. The mountaineers are ſtout and warlike, and ſo nu- 
merous as to be able to bring 40,000 men into the field. 
CONSTANTINA, the capital of the laſt- mentioned pro- 
| . -vince, of the ſame name, and the ancient Cirta Nume- 
Ila regia Dugoberti regis. | 


dia, or Cirta Julia. Here the Emperor Conſtantine 


dullt an aqueduct. It is the ſeat of the'eaſtern govern- 


ment of Algiers. It ſtands very high, and is ſurround- 
e 


N. ſide is the go- 
vernor's reſidence, 96 miles S. of Bona. Lat. 35 deg. 


6 min. N. long. 7 deg. 20 min. E. 
CON OPLE- 


STANTIN „the ancient Bizantium, by the 
Turks called Iſtambol. It is the capita of Romania, 
in European Turkey, and now the reſidence of the 
Grand Signior ; but by Europeans' it is commonly called 
the Porte. It has its name from the firſt Chriſtian Em- 


_ Conſtantine, who, in 330, made it the ſeat of the 
oman empire in the E. and it continued fo till 1453, 


when the Turks took it after a fiſty- four years ſiege : 
ſince which time it has been the ſeat of their empire. 
Like old Rome, it ſtands on ſeven hills: hence fome- 
times called New Rome: It is moſt delightfully fitu- 
which is 

the 


— eo . had 


n 


— — 2 


CON 


the wain-land, and on the other two the ſca; for the 8. 


is the ſea of Marmota and the Helleſpont; on the E. is 
the outlet of the Black ſea; and on the S. is the very large 
and commodious harbour, formed by a canal from the 
Streights, reaching inland towards the N. W. The 
$5 tions on the land-ſide are antique and ruinous. 

Phe appearance of the city, when viewed out of it, is 
like that of an amphitheatre, but in it the proſpect is much 
hurt. The city is uncommonly large, has twenty-two 
gates ; of which fix are towards the land-fide, and fix- 
deen towards the ſea, bitt with, extremely narrow, {lip- 
pety and ſteep ſtreets. The houſes are moſtly of wood 
and mortar, and low built, but full of inhabitants. The 
, where there is not 


= 
* 1 


2 houſes are in thoſe places 


Joch a concourſe of people, and where the city is leaſt | 


inhabited; and the maſt conſiderable buildings are 
without the city, upon the harbour. The Imperial pa- 
Jace or ſeraglio, which ſtands in the city, on the point 
of the triangle, towards the canal and harbour, toge- 


Wer with the gardens, takes up about a mile and a bolf | 


in circuit: it is 2 a collection Lr 
and apartments, joined together, according to the 
of the diffetent — than an — 2 —— 
It is covered with lead, as are all the other palaces of the 
Sultan. Its principal entrance is of marble, and called 
the Porte (in Turkiſh Capi] wherein the denomina- 
tion of the Ottoman Porte is given to the Turkiſh em- 
pire. In the firſt court is the inſirmary and mint; in 
the ſecond is the divan, or great council- chamber, to- 
her with the kitchen, treaſury and ſtables; and con- 
tiguous, to the divan, towards the N. is what is 21 
perly called che Seragho : through a. covered gallery, 
one enters into the Emperor's magnificent chamber of 
audience, where the throne ſtands; thus far ambaſſa- 


dors are allowed to come, erer 
two 


ther into the ſeraglio. Between moſques of 
Sultan Solyman, and Baj is the old Imperial ſera- 
glio, where the wives of the deceaſed Emperor are ſhut 
up. The palaces of the prefent Turkiſh nobility haye 
nothing remarkable an the outſide, but within are 
richly and el y decorated. Among the moſques, 
that of St. Sophia, ance the Metropolitan church of the 
' Chriſtians, is the moſt magnificent, and ſtands oppoſite 
to the main entrance of the ial palace. This was 


now likewiſe by the urks, to which the Sultan reſorts 


| havipg extenſive dames or c 
and galleries, are covered with marble; here are alſo 
great numbers of . of the ſame materials, likewiſe 
2 and Egyptian granate. It is ſaid to have 
uite commodiouſly hold 100, oo perſons at once. 
ound it are chapels that ſerve for burying - places to the 
Imperial family. Beſides this are ſeveral other beauti- 
ful moſques, Here the Greeks have thirty churches, 
the Armenians alſo ſeveral, the Catholics haue ſome 
exe, and he Swediſh amballider i allowed a Lutheran 
chu 96", Hl | 8 a 
In the great by the Greeks call, 
mus, but Atmei the Turks, is a quadrangulat 
pillar, terminating in a point, which is of Theban marble, 


- 


with hicroglyphical inſcriptiong upon it. Among its 


many other curioſitles, are the famous ſeven towers, to 
Which an eighth has been added, lying at the extremity 
of the city towards the ſouth, for ſtate - priſoners ; an 


exchange arched over, where Turks, Greeks, Jews, 


and Armenians, carry on their trade. In the imperial 
palace the Janizaries are maintained and Jodged in 162 
apartments, Or odas. 
Conſtantinople - is . reckoned at · 800,000, of which 
upwards of 400,000 are Greeks, but not near half 
ſo many Armenians, The Greek patriarch's pa- 


lace ſtands a little way from the harbour upon a hill, | 
this city is a market daily for flaves of both ſexes, 


ial church of St, George. In 


where wires, cogcubines, and ſervants, may be purchaſed : 
Theſe 3 Chriſtian J, vb arg las gt — are woge 

brokers, F 8, e a trade of purchaſ- 
ing children in 5 4a Circafſia, &c. and ſelling them 
to the Turks: for no Mahometan is made a flave ; and 


exca Chriſtian captives of the male ſex are olfered | 


r Chriſtians, but is ſo 


ay an income of 10, oo0 guilders, and it can 


The number of inhabitants in 


Cos 


; their. freedom renouncing their religion; but the 
women they will never part with. The caravanſeras 
| here for the entertainment of ſtrangers are very magni- 
| ficent. Security and good order reign in this city: ſo 
that upon a foreigner's taking a janizary along with him, 
he may go about the town unmoleſted. The plague, 
which makes its appearance here annually, occaſions of- 
ten conſiderable devaſtation: but it is principally owing 
2 the dirty and irregular way of living among the 
urks, Conſtantinople is expoſed to frequent fires, by 
which before now upwards, of 50, ooo, nay 70,000 
houſes have been deſtroyed. Lat. 41 deg. 29 min. N. 


Cong: 28. deg $f min. E. 

CONSTAN OW, a town of Volhinia, in Little Po- 
land, has a well-fortified caſtle, near the ſource of the 
river Slucz; 96 miles N. of Kaminiec. Lat. 50 deg. 

21 min. N. long. 26 deg. 49 min. E. 

CONSUEGRA, a town of La Mancha and New Caſtille, 
in Spain. It lies at the foot of a mountain, and is de- 
fended by two caſtles. It is a commendery of the order 
of Malta. 5 

CONTENTAYNA, a bourg of Valencia, in Spain. It 

ſſttands on Mount iola, where grows an uncommon 
variety of rare plants and medicinal herbs. This place 

gives title of Count. 

| CONTESA, or CON TESSA, a place in Macedonia, a 
province of European Turkey, at the mouth of the Stry- 
mon, now Stromona, which falls into the gulph thence 
called Sinus Strymonicus, and now the gulph of Con- 

teſſa. It lies NN miles from the ruins of Philippi to 

the 8. W. and 69 E. of Salonichi. Lat. 41 deg. 20 min. 

N. long. 25 deg. 27 min. K. 

CONTI, a bourg of Amienois, and ſubſtadtholderſhip of 
the latter name, Ponthieu and Vimeu, in the govern- 
ment of Picardy and. Artois, in France. It ſtands on 
the little river Seile, and gives title of Prince, which 

_ is in the ſecond line of the royal houſe of Bourbon. 
The preſent Prince is a Marſhal of France. It lies 

_ eighteen miles S. W. of Amiens. Lat. 49 deg. 46 min. 


long. 2 deg. 20 min. E. 

CONVERSANG, a {mall city of Terra di Bari, in the 
kingdom of Naples and lower diviſion of Italy. It is 
the ſee of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to that of Bari. It lies 
among high hills on the Adriatic ſea, and gives title of 
Count, fourteen miles E. of the city of Bari. Lat. 41 


N. long. 17 ws 25 min. E. 
CONWAY, or ABER-CONWAY, a delightfully ſitu- 
ated market-town of Caernarvonſhire, in the N. of 
Wales, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, with 
a ſpacious harbour, but little or no trade. Here are 
four annual fairs for cattle; namely, April 6, Septem- 
ber 4, October 10, and November 8. It lies fifteen 


CONZ A, an Archiepiſcopal ſee in the further principate 
bof the kingdom of Naples, in the lower diviſion of 
Italy. It lies at the foot of the Apennine mountains, 
near the ſource of the Aufidus or Sante, and on the 


—_ 


— 


* 


„ —\.. 


| confines of the capitanate and hither principate. It was 
| deftroyed by an earthquake in 107. It lies fifty- ſeven 
miles S. E. of Naples. Lat. 41 deg. 30 min. N. long. 
156 deg. 15 min. W. Lies | 
' COOLTICORMACK, a-town in the county of Cork, 
and province of Munſter, in the kingdom of Ireland. 
It lies twenty-four miles S. of Limerick. * 
COO, COS, or LONG, an iſland of Aſiatic Turkey, 
near the S. W. coaſt of Aſia Minor, and fifty-ſix miles 
N. W. of the Iſle of Rhodes. It extends from N. to 
S. about ſeventy miles or upwards in circuit. It has a 
fruitful ſoil, and agreeable mountains in the E. part. 
It is ſubje& to the T urks, who are very careful of their 
.cypreſs and turpentine trees. Here was Appelle's much- 
a mited ſtatue of Venus, riſing out of the fea. He was 
a native of this iſland, as was Hippocrates. 
Of the ſame name is the capita) of the iſland, on its 
E. coaſt: it is large, well-inhabited, and fortified. It 
has a convenient haven, ſecured by a mole, and ſtout 
caſtle. Lat. 37 deg. 27 min. N. long, 27 deg. 39 min. E. 
COPEN N, bai iwie of, in the iſle and dioceſe of 
Seeland, in Denmark, It conſiſts of three diſtricts, 
called Sochelunds-herred, Obſtyke-herred, and Smo- 
rum-herred. In this bailiwic lies 
COPENHAGEN, a free Imperial city, the capital of all 
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mark, and the royal reſidence, in Daniſh Kiobenhavn, 
anciently Kiobmanthavn ; that is, the harbour of mer- 

_ chants, on account of its fine haven, and commodious 

ſituation for trade; its Latin name is Hafnia. It lies on 

tze ſhore of the Baltic, five miles from Oereſund. Its 
ſituation is marſhy and low ; but on the land- ſide, it has 
ſeveral freſh- water lakes, which abundantly ſupply the 
inhabitants. The neighbouring parts are extremely de- 
lightful, and directly oppoſite on the ſea- ſide is the fruit- 
ful iſland of Almack, which forms the harbour. The 
city has a very grand appearance, being from the welſt- 

e to the Norwegian-gate in the citadel 4140 Seeland 

ells in length; and from the north-gate to that of Amack, 
3120 in breadth, and 12,600 in circuit, or a German 
mile, and 600 ells. The Gotherſtraſs (Gothſtreet) 
which runs in a ftraight line through the whole city, 
and divides the old and new town, is upwards of 4200 
feet long, including the breadth of the royal market, 
and the parts about the new harbour. Here are four 
royal caſtles or palaces, nine parochial, and nine other 
churches, a good number of public and private palaces, 
beſides 4000 burgher-houſes, among which ſeveral are 
occupied by ten families and more, eleven market- 
places and public ſquares, 186 ſtreets and Janes, with 
about 100,000 inhabitants. It is divided into three prin- 
cipal parts, Old Copenhagen, New Copenhagen, and 
Chriſtianſhafen. In the two laſt, which are the neweſt, 
the ftreets are broad and ſtraight : but moſt of 'fhoſe in 
Old Copenhagen, fince the Faſt great fire, have been 
ſufficiently widened, though the old inequalities could 
not be entirely avoided. - The cleaning of the ſtreets an- 
nually coſts the city about 10 or 12,000 rixdollars, and 
in the night they are lighted with lamps. In ſome places 
of Copenhagen are deep canals,. into which large ſhips 
can go, and load and unload quite cloſe to the houſes 
and wharfs. The city is further ſubdivided into ten quar- 
ters, and the burghery into as many companies. Copen- 

hagen is fortified in the modern taſte, and beſides has a 

. Citadel; the harbour is defended by forts and platforms ; 
but the entrance into it only admits a ſingle ſhip at a 
tinie. The fortifications of this place ſeem not to be a 
ſufficient defence againſt a bombardment by ſea, nor 
from the attacks of a land- army even on that ſide, ſince 
the Swedes have been known to bring their artil- 
lery over the ice in the Baltic, and beſi Copenha- 
gen; and on the land-ſide, as being marſhy, it may be 
more eaſily approached in winter than in ſummer. Here 
is an univerſity, conſiſting of four colleges; beſides the 
Walkendorf college in 9 is a Latin ſchool 
of ſix claſſes, an orphan-houſe, &c. Copenhagen was 
formerly the ſee of an Archbiſhop ; but the Danes have 
reduced their prelates to ſuperintendents, having not only 
curtailed them of their lands and revenues, but alſo of 
their power. The predominant religion in this city 48 ! 
the Evangelical or Lutheran. Chriſtianſhafen is con- 
nected with the city, and conſequently with Seeland, 
by means of two bridges, a great and a ſmall one; 
the latter is over the ſtrongeſt current, and the former 

is a mile and a half long, and a good half mile in 
breadth. The city lies about 300 miles S. W. of Stock- 
holm. Lat. 55 deg. 40 min. 59 ſec. N. long. 12 deg. 
50 min. E. 5 | 

COPET, a ſmall, yet walled town of Berne, in Swit- 
zerland ; it ſtands in a country abounding with vines 
and fruit, with a handſome caſtle and gardens be- 
longing to Count Dohna. It is half way between Nyon 
and Geneva. b | 

COPHTI, or COPTI, a name given to the ancient in- 

| habitants of Egypt, in Africa, and is ftill applied to a 
ſe& of Chriſtians reſiding there, who are the remains or 
deſcendants of them, 7; 

COPIAPO, a port-town of. Chili, in South America, 
at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, in the 
Pacific ocean, 520 miles N. of St. Jago, and ſubject 
to Spain. Lat. 25 deg. 20 min. S. long. 75 deg. 15 
min. W. * 

COPILOWATS, a middling town of Widin-ſangia- 
cate and Bulgaria, in European Turkey, where for- 


merly ſeveral Albanian merchants of the Roman Ca- | 
tholic religion reſided ; but were driven out in 1700. | 


[- 


CCOIOIR 


COPPINSHA, one of the Orkney iſlands in the N. of 
Scotland, abounding with grain and paſture; has a 

' hihery, and abundance of fowl. It is very conſpicuous 

to ſeamen, as is the holm to the N. E. of it, called the 

HForſe of Coppinſha. EET 

COQUET, an iſland of Northumberland, S. E.-of thoſe 
of Fern, Here is plenty of ſea- coal, wild-fowl; and 
fiſh ; but ſubje& to frequent tempeſts. 

COQUIMBO, a town of Chili, in South America. It 
lies about a quarter of a league from the Pacific ocean, 
in a —_—_— valley, and on a river, both of its own 

name. The place is alſo called La Serena, is ſubject to 
Spain, has a = harbour, and conſiderable trade, 260 
miles N. of St. Jago. Lat. 24ideg« 54 min. 10 ſec: S. 
long. 75 deg. 46 min. W. 1 5 

COQUINCHINA. . See CocuincHina, ifs, -- 

CORAL AM, one of the moſt conſiderable cities in India, 
and Mogul empire, in Aſia. It ſtands in the center of 
the Malabar and. Coromandel coaſts. 1 

CORASAN. See Chorasag. TOS 

CORBACH, a town of: Heſſe, in the Upper Rhine, in 
Germany. It has a well-endowed univerſity and gold 
mine in its neighbourhced: Its principal trade is in 
brewing of beer; thirty-eight miles W. of Caſſel, and 
ſubject to the Prince. of Waldeck. Lat. 51 deg. 29 
min. N. long. 8 deg. 36 min. W. | 

CORBAU, county of, in Hungarian Dalmatia, -' It lies 
on the river Unna. Its W. part is occupied by the 
Hungarians, and E. by the Turks, who have a ſtrong 

arri ſon in the caſtle of Udbinya. | 

CORBECK, a town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, five miles S. E. of Louvain, Lat. 51 deg. 10 
min. N. long. 4 deg. 39 min. E. 

CORBEIL, in Latin Corbolium, or Foſedum, a town of 
La Brie F rangoiſe, and ſecond ſubſtadtholderſhip, in the 
government of the Ifle of France, It ftands at the 

Junction of the Juine or Eſſone, with the Seine; by 
which laſt river it is divided into the old and new town. 
It has two ſtone- bridges; the one over the Seine, and 

the other over the Jane, two ſuburbs, a collegiate 

church, three pariſh-churches, two priories, &c. Its 

trade is in hides, eighteen miles S8. of Paris. 
t. 48 deg. 36 min. N. long. 2 deg. 38 min. E. 

CORBIERES, a ſmall territory of Narbonne dioceſe, in 
Lower Languedoc, in France, remarkable as on the 
plain of the ſame name, the Saracens were defeated in 

the year 737. x 

CORBIGN „or ST, MARCOUL, a bourg of Le Laon- 
nois, in the Iſle of France, where is the celebrated 
church and benedictine abbey of St. Marculf, where 
formerly the Kings of France, after their unction, uſed 
to perform a neuvaine, i. e. nine days prayers: upon 
which it was then believed, that they acquired the 

power of healing ſcrophulas ; but now they ſend thi- 

ther one of their almoners, 

A town alſo of the ſame name, or gt. Leonatd, in 
the valleys of Yonne, and government of Nivernois, 
in France; near which is likewiſe a benedictine ab- 


bey. | 
CORBY, a town of Amienois, in the government of Pi- 
cardy and Artois, in France, on the river Somme, It 
has five pariſh-churches, a beautiful abbey, &c. Its 
works have been demoliſhed ever ſince Lewis XTII.”s 
time, ſeven miles E. of Amiens. Lat. 50 deg. 20 min. 
N. long. 2 deg. 47 min. E. 
Alſo of the fame name is a town and abbey of Weſt- 
phalia, in Germany, on the Weſer, whoſe abbot has 
a ſeat in the Imperial diet, being a ſovereign Prince, 
with pretty extenſive territories, thirty-ſix miles E. of 
<5 N Lat. 51 deg. 46 min. N. long. 9 deg. 25 
min. E. 
Of the ſame name, with the addition of Caſtle, is 
a genteel ſeat of Mr. Howard's, with gardens, &e. 
on a precipice 100 feet high, in Cumberland, near 
the river Eden, having chambers and ſtairs cut in 
the rocks, beſides reſervoirs, natural and artificial caſ- 
cades, &c. 
CORDILLERAS, the famous chain of mountains con- 
ſiting of two ridges, that traverſe- America from S. to 
N. called the Cordilleras of the Andes. See Anpts. 


Lat. 43 deg. 40 min. N. long. 27 deg. 30 min. E. 
Lot, 36g 6 min, N- lang: 27 ep 3 


CORDONA. See CARDONA. 
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CORDOVA, anciently Corduba or cn Patricia, 2 CORIGLIANO, a place. in the Hither Calabria of 


. fine, trading, and royal city, of a kingdom of the 
= —. ſubdiviſion of Andaluſia, in Spain, on 


the ixiyer: Guadalquiver, and at the foot of . a hign 


mountain, which is a branch of the Sierra Morena. 
In its. cireuit it includes ſeveral vineyards and gardens, | 


and has fine; large ſuburbs. Its Biſhop is a ſuffragan to 


Toledo, with a yearly income of 40,000 ducats. The 


roof of the large cathedral is ſupported with 365 pil- | - 


lars of different ſorts of marble; and, having been a 
moſque in the time of the Moors, it is ſtill called Mez- 
quita.: -T he. Epiſcopal palace is large; the inquiſition- 

Court, ſtands on the river, and the royal palace at the 

end of the town, to the W. The neighbouring moun- | 
tains, beſides gardens and vineyards, are full of groves 
of citron, or fig, and olive-trees. It contains 

14,000 ſouls; has an univerſity, and a good trade in 
excellent wine, filk, and Cordevan leather. It lies 
ſeventy-three miles N. E. of Seville. Lat. 37 deg: 50 
min. N. long. 4 deg. In. W. 

CORDOVAN; tower of, a remarkable light-houſe at 
the mouth of n in — in — rance. 
Lat. 45 deg. 30 min. N. long. 1 deg. 25 min. W. F 

cond Nueva Andaluſia, a town of Charcas, 

in Peru, in South America; where is the Epiſcopal 


| Naples, noted for a filver mine. 
CORINTH, or CORINTO, by the Turks called Ger. 
me, anciently a celebrated city. It belongs to the dic. 
trict of Saccania, or Romania Minor, in the Morea of 
Turkey in Europe. It lies under Mount Acro-Corinth, 
upon which ſtands a caſtle, from which is an exten. 
five proſpect every way. Its firſt name was Ephyra: it 
had alſo the name of Heliopolis and Bimaris, It was 
anciently adorned: with ſtately temples, palaces, amphi- 
- | theatres, covered galleries, ſepulchral monuments, baths, 
&. full of a beautiful kind of pillars, feſtoons, and 
pedeſtals, from which the Corinthian order takes 
its name; and inummerable buſts done by the moſt 
famous artiſts. At preſent, on account of the demoli- 
tion of its buildings, and the gardens and fields in its 
circuit, the place looks more like a village than a 
town, and lies open to the attempts of banditti. The 
narroweſt part of the iſthmus of Corinth is about ſix 
miles over; where, on Mount Oneius the Iſthmian 
7 2 were formerly celebrated, and there are ſtill to 
ſeen the remains of a town, and of the temples of the 
Sun, Neptune, Diana, Pluto, Ceres, and Bacchus; as 
alſo of the wall built croſs the iſthmus by the Lacede- 
monians, in order to ſecure the Peloponeſus from the 


- 


church of Tucuman, and the refidence of its Bi- incurſions of the Athenians. The preſent inhabitants 


| COLDYKE, or rather CAER-DYKE, an ancient Ro- 


man ſoſs near Peterborough in Northamptonſhire, 


for draining the fens, and promoting trade and naviga- 


tion. 

COREA, a peninſula on the N. E. parts of China, be- 

tween lat. __ 43 deg. N. and between long. 126 
and 136 deg. It is bounded by Tartary on the N. 
has the Indian ocean, which divides it from Japan, on 
the E. the Kang les and bay of Nankin on the S. and 
terminates | in the province of Leatong on the W. 
It is ſubject to China, and contains gold and ſilver 
mines. 

CORFE-CASTLE, a mayor-borough of Dorſetſhire, in 
the peninſula of Purbeck, with the ruins of a very large 

__ caſtle ſtanding high. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and lies. twenty-one miles E. of Dorcheſter. 

Its weekly market is on Thurſday, and annual fairs 

on May 12 and October 19, for hogs and toys. 


CORFU, iſland of, anciently Drepane, Scheria, Phaacia, 
and afterwards Corcyra. It lies in the Ionian ſea, about | 


four miles W. of the coaſt of Epirus, in Euro 
Turkey. It is ſeventy Italian miles long, from Capo 
Barbaro to Capo Balacrum, thirty broad, but in moſt 
places ſcarcely twelve. It was famous for King Al- 


cinous 's gardens. The ſouthern parts are barren, | 


| mountainous, and very poorly provided with water; 
but the northern coaſts produce all kinds of ſavoury 


fruit, excellent wine, olives, &c, It has belonged to | 


the Venetians ever ſince the 13th century, who keep a 
fquadron in the harbour of Corfu, which they have 
fortified, - The ifland is divided into four bailiwics ; 
namely, Alefchino, Mezzo, Agiru, and Oros. 
Of che ſame name is * Wed Lat. 39 deg. 50 
min. N. long. 19 deg. 48 min. E. | 
CORIA, city of, in Latin Cauria or Caurita, in Spaniſh 
Eſtremaduta. It lies on the little river Alagon, in a 
very fruitful plain. Its Biſhop. is a ſuffragan to the 


Archbiſhop of Santiago, with à yearly income of | 


_  20;000 ducats. In its neigbbourhood is a very delight- 
ful diſtrict called La Vera de Plazencia, i. e. he Or- 
chard of Placentia, It lies thirty-ſeven. miles N. of Al- 
cantara. Lat. 39 deg- 59 min. N. long. 6 deg. 46 min. 
W. See PLAZENCIA. "28 | 
CORIANA, a noted promontory of Galicia, in Spain, 
not far from the town of * 

CORIENTES, Las, a city of Buenos Ayres, in South 

America, on the eaſtern banks of the river Plata, 

about 100 leagues N. of Santa Fe. 

CORIENTES, Cape, a. promontory on the W. coaſt of 
Mexico, in North America, on the Pacific ocean, 
and 100 miles 8. of Xaliſco. Lat. 20 deg. 18 min. N. 

: ww 108 deg. W. 


. of Corinth are chiefly Chriſtians, among whom a Greek 
Archbiſhop reſides; but they are ſubject to the Turks, 
It lies 56 miles W. of Athens, and ſixty-four of La- 
cedemon. 'The Apoſtle Paul has written two epiſtles to 
the Chriſtian community formerly in this city. Lat. 37 
deg. 30 min. N. long. 23 deg. 10 min. E. 

CORITA, a town of Leon in Spain, twenty-three miles 
E. of Salamanca. Buſching has it not, unleſs it be 
Coria or Caurita, in Spaniſh Eftremadura above-men- 
tioned. | Lat. 31 deg. 15 min. N. long. 5 deg. 29 

CORK, a6 4 the capital 

, a fine mayor-city, and the capital of the count 
of the ſame — the os way, Munſter, in ug 
land, the river Lee or Avonmohr running by it. It 
is the ſee of a Biſhop, united with that of Roſs, is 
walled, and has a harbour acceſſible only by ſmall 
veſſels, the road for large ſhips being at Paſſage ſix 
miles below the city. Next to Dublin it is the beſt 
trading port in all the kingdom, exporting becf, butter, 
and tallow. It fends two members to parliament ; and 
lies 56 miles S. of Limerick, and 129 8. W. of Dub- 

| lin, Ab 51 deg. 45 min. N. long. 7 deg. 30 


— 


Min. 8 
CORLIN, a pleaſant town of Brandenburg Pomerania, 
in Germany, with a very good caſtle on the river Per- 
— thirteen miles E. of Colberg, and twelve W. of 
ollin. | 
| CORLINGFORD, a market-town in the county of 
Lowth, and province of Utter, in Ireland. It ſtands on 
a bay, and ſends two members to parliament. 
CORMANDEL, coaſt of, the moſt eaſtern part of the 
Hither India, in the Mogul empire, in Aſia. It lies 
between lat. 10 and 20 deg. N. and between long. 
* and 86 deg. E. It is bounded by Golconda on the 
N. has the bay of Bengal on the E. Madura on the S. 
and Biſnager Proper on the W. On this coaſt lie 
Madraſs, or Fort St. George, Pondicherry, and ſe- 
veral other European forts and factories, from which 
chints, callicoes, and muſlins, with ſome diamonds, 
are imported into Europe. The Great Mogul Aureng- 
zebe-conquered moſt part of this peninſula from the 
kingdom of Biſnagar. | 
CORMEILLES, a large bourg and barony of Upper 
Normandy, in the. government of the latter name, 
in France. It contains three pariſn-churches and an 


abbey. - 
CORN, ET-CASTLE, a fortification upon a ſmall ifland 
to the right hand of the Pier of St. Peter's, in Guern- 
+ ſey, an iſland belonging to Great Britain, on the coaſt 
Normandy. Lat. 49 deg. 40 min. N. long. 2 deg. 
42 min. W. 
| CORNETO), a town of St. Peter's patrimony, in the 
| Ecclefiaſtical ſtate and middle diviſion of Italy. It 


—__ 


— 


the ſame name is another cape in Africa, on the | ſtands on a hill, at the foot of which runs the Marta 


Its. biſhopric is united with. that of Monte Fiaſconc. 


Indian ocean. Lat. 24 deg. 18 min. N. long. 36 deg. | 
49 min. E. 0 | 


2 


The trade here is chiefly in oil, and-next to- that in 
| grain. 
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grain. Tt lies five miles E. of the Tuſcan fea, and 
thirty-eight N. W. of Rome. Lat. 42 deg. 26 min. N. 
long. 12 deg. 56 min. E. | 
CORNIGLIA, one of the five places near each other 
called Le Cinque Terre, not far from the ſtrong caſtle 
of 8. Maria della Suorte, on the bay of Spezza, and 
Genoeſe dominions, upon the continent of Upper 


Italy. | 
CORNWALL, the furtheſt of any part of Great Bri- 
tain to the W. in Latin Cornubia. It is a peninſula 


containing about 960,000 acres, 161 patiſhes, 27 bo- 


roughs, and ſends 44 members to ' parliament. has 
the Engliſh channel on the 8. St. George's channel on 


the W. the Britiſh channel on the N. and it is ſepa- 


rated from Devonſhire on the E. by the river Tamer. 
It is about ſeventy miles from E. to W. about forty 
broad near Devonſhire; but not above five from 
Mountſbay to St. Ives. "Though it be none of the 
moſt fruitful counties'of England, yet' its valleys yield 
grain and paſture; and its mountains contain excellent 
tin and copper. From the mundic or bed where the 
former lies, comes lapis calaminaris for braſs; and on 
its coaſts is a very profitable pilchard-fiſhery. It has 
two remarkable promontories, the Laren and Li- 
zard- point. Its principal rivers are the Tamer and 
Hamel. 

The natives of Cornwall are remarkable fot their 


agility and ſtrength. The tinners are reckoned at leaſt | 


100,000, being governed by ſtannary laws, and tried 
by juries returned by the mayors of the coinage towns; 
namely, Leſkard, Leſtwithiel, Truro, Helton, and 
Penzance. The county gives title of Duke to the 
Prince of Wales. | 

CORO), a port-town of Caracoa-coaſt in Terra Firma, 
South America, at the bottom of the gulph of Vene- 
zuela, 69 miles W. of Gocaira. Lat. 11 deg. 10 min. 
N, long. bg deg- 20 min, W, 

CORON, a handſome ftrong town of Belvedere, a diſ- 
tric of the Morea, in Turkey in Europe, with a har- 
bour on a bay of the ſame name. It made but a weak 
defence in 1715, when the Turks took it, and the reſt 
of this province, from the Venetians: 46 miles W. of 
. Lat. 36 deg. 36 min. N. long. 22 deg. 
15 min. E. 

CORREGGIO, principality of, one of the ſubdiviſions 
of the duchy of Modena, in Upper Italy, and an impe- 
rial fief. Of the ſame name is a town with a ftron 
caſtle, ten miles N. W. of Modena. Lat. 44 deg. 46 

min. N, long. 22 deg. 15 min. E. It gave birth or name 
to a celebrated painter. * | 

CORRIB-LOUGH, an inland navigable lake of Gall- 
way, in the province of Connaught, in Ireland, twenty 
miles long, and its greateſt breadth from N. to S. five. 
It is ſaid to contain 300 iſlands, covered with graſs and 
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CORSAIRS, Turkiſh robbers at ſea, or pyrates, particu- 
larly on the African coaſt. | 

CORSICA, iſland of, anciently called by the Greeks 
Kyrnos, and Norſis. It lies oppoſite to the dominions of 
the Genoeſe republic on the continent of Upper Italy, 
between. the gulph of Genoa, and the iſland of Sardi- 
nia, about 100 miles S. of their capital, The Ge- 
noeſe took it from the Saracens in 806, and their Doge 
is crowned King of Corſica. The natives have for ſome 
years paſt been in arms againſt their maſters; and in 
1730 declared Theodore, — of Neuhoff, a native 
of Weſtphalia, in Germany, their King, who was 
crowned with a laurel, or flower garland: but this un- 
happy Prince having come to London ſoon after, in or- 
der to raiſe money and friends for ſupporting his claim, 
he became a priſoner in the King's Bench for debt, 
where he died five or ſix years ago; and a monument 
has been erected gratuitouſly by ſome gentleman to his 
memory about St. Ann's church Soho, enumerating the 
various turns and misfortunes of this nominal King. 
Corſica is for the moſt part mountainous ; and the num 
ber of its inhabitants, according to an account taken by 


the ſaid Baron Theodore, amounts but to 120,000, pro- 


bably including only that of the malecontents, as the 
whole iſland was not in his poſſeſſion. It lies between 
lat. 41 and 43 deg. N. and between long. 8 and 10 


ö 


C © 8 
deg. E. The Corficans have choſen another head from 
among themſelves, called M. Pauli. And though a body 
of French troops have been ſent thither to quell this in- 
ſurrection, they have made little or no progreſs in be- 
half of the republic, and are re-imbarking now for 
rance; | 


CORTATE, a town of the hither peninſula of India 


and Mogul empire, in Aſia, a little N. of Cape Como- 
rin. Lat. 8 deg, 5 min. N. long. 77 deg. 12 min. E. 

CORTE, a ſmall town in a diſtrict of the ſame name in 
the iſland of Corſica, in Upper Italy: its fortifications 
confiſt in a wall and caſtle. The malecontents took it 
in 1733: It is the ordinary reſidence of the Biſhop 
of Alleria, 40 miles S. of Baſtia. Lat. 41 deg. 56 min; 
N. _ 9 deg. 34 min. E. 4 

CORTIS, a town of Liege, in Germany; ten miles N. 
E. of Ramillies. Lat. 530 deg: 50 min. N. long. 5 deg. 
15 min. E. 

CORTONA, a ſmall, but epiſcopal town in the terri- 
tory of Florence, and Great duchy of Tuſcany, in the 
middle diviſion of Italy. This was one of the twelve 
ancient cities of Hetruria : 35 miles S. E. of Sienna. 
Lat. 43 des. 25 min. N. long. 13 deg. 12 min. E. 

CORUNNA, city of, commonly called the Groyne : 
it is the ancient Brigantium, in Galiciaz a maritime 
province of Spain. It ſtahds on a ſmall bay and penin- 
ſula, and is divided into the upper and lower town; the 
former is defended by the caſtle of St. Diego; the lat- 
ter ſtands on a neck of land, ſurrounded with water on 
three ſides: It is. in the form of a half- moon, with a 
caſtle at each point. The harbour here is large; and to 
this port the Engliſh packet- boats uſually come: It is 
the ſeat of the royal audience of Galicia, and here is a 
collegiate church; and in the neighbourhood is a jaſper- 
quarry, ſixteen miles S. W. of Ferrol. Lat. 43 deg. 28 
min. N. long. 9 deg. 20 min: W. 105 

CORVE, a river of Herefordſhire, joining the Teme at 
the town of Ludlow, the rich flat country below which 
is called Corveſdale. 

CORVO, one of the Azores, or Terceira iflatids; in the 
Atlantic ocean. It lies N. of Flores, from which it is 
divided by a channel, a good mile in breadth. It is wy 
three miles in circuit, has two harbours, and is ſub) 
to Portugal. Lat. 39 deg. 48 min. N. long. 31 deg. 22 
min. W, FR IN 

CORRIN, Buſching's Korczyn, or New Town, in the pa- 
latinate of Sandomir, in Little Poland, with-a caſtle on 
the Viſtula, Here is a ſtaroſty, and the general diet 
of Little Poland holds in this place. It lies in the midſt 
of marſhes. vhs 

CORZOLA, Buſching's CURZOLA, in Latin Corcyra 
Nigra, an iſland of Venetian Dalmatia; and a princi- 
pality. It ſerves for a naval ſtore-houſe, as it abounds 
with wood. Wy 

The town of the ſame name, and the only one upon 
it, is the reſidence of a goverhor and a Biſhop. It has 
-o0d walls and towers, alfo a fine harbour, and excel- 
ent wine. In the year 1571, the women of this place 
armed themſelves, like heroines, to oppoſe a landing 
of the Turks, whilſt the men run away like pol- 
_—_ Lat. 42 deg. 35 min. N. long. 18 deg. 15 
min, E. | 

COSENZA. See Consensa. | by 

COSHAM, a very pleaſant village of Wiltſhire; in a dry 
ſoil, the ſeat of health and long life. Its principal em- 
ployment is in the woollen manufacture, with a hand- 
ſome church and ſteeple. On the S. fide of the pariſh, 
is the old houſe by a rivulet, where the famous Sir Ri- 
chard Blackmore was born. The fields hereabouts are in- 
cloſed with dry-ſtone dykes, inſtead of hedges. 


-COSLIN, a town of Brandenburg Pomerania, in Germa- 


ny, about a league from the Baltic, In the Friſche-haff 
they catch gious quantities of fiſh, Here is a col- 


lege, twelve miles E. of Colberg. Lat. 54 deg. 20 min. 


J. long. 16 deg. 26 min. E. Sth 
COSMOPOLI, or PORTO FERRAIO, a ftrong town 
of Elba, an iſland in the Tuſcan fea, and middle divi- 
fion of Italy, This fortification at preſent ſtands on a 
diſtin& iſle, as being ſeparated from Elba bya channel, 


which has been cut, yet is joined to it by means of a 
cOSNE, 


bridge. 
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neighbourhood are iron-works. 


, .COSS 


upon a hill, is called 


COU 
COSNE, anciently Condate, hence Condida, Conada, and 
at laſt Cona, a town of Orleanois, in France. It ſtands 
- Yoke upon the Loire, has a collegiate church, three 
convents and a priory, alſo a ſalt magazine; and in the 
of the rivers 


COSSACKS, a people inhabiting the banks 


Dnieper and Don, near the Black ſea, and confines of 


Turkey. Their country is commonly called the Ukrain, 
and principally ſubje& to Ruſſia. - : 
SNA. an Epiſcopal city of the Hither Calabria, of 
Naples, ſixteen miles W. of the gulph of Otranto, and 
twenty-ſix N. of Roſſano. Lat. 40 deg. 20 min. N. 


ne. 17 deg. 15 min. E. 
O 


COS A, a large plain or heath, in Servia, and Hun- 
garian Illyria, faid to be the Campus Merulz; and by 
the Turks called Rigo Mezo. It lies on the confines, 
between Raſcia and Bulgaria. It is memorable, as 
here a battle was fought in 1479, between Lazarus 

|, Deſpot of Servia, and the Turkiſh Emperor Amurath I. 
when a very numerous army of Chriſtians, ſaid to be 


about 100,000, were unhappily defeated. Here Amu- 


rath's monument is likewiſe to be ſeen. Upon the 
' fame heath ſeveral battles were fought between Hunna- 


des and Mahomet ; the laſt of which was to the diſad- 


vantage of the former. 


COSTARICA, a province of Mexico, or New Spain, in 
North America. It has the North ſea on the N. E. the 


Pacific ocean on the S. W. it terminates on the pro- 
vince of Nicaragua on the N. W. and Veragua on the 


8. E. It is ſubje& to Spain. The capital is New Car- 


thage. | | 
COTATE, or KOKATTI, an inland town of Travan- 
cour, in the Mogul empire, in Aſia. It is large and 
populous, having a great trade of pepper and rice. 


COTATIS, che capital of Imeritia, a province of Geor- 


gta, in Aſiatic Turkey, the reſidence of a Baſhaw. It is 
Watered by the Phaſis. Near it is a citadel. Lat. 42 
deg. 23 min. N. long. 43 deg. 54 min. E. 


'COTFBUS, or Cothuſe, a town of Lufatia, in the circle of 


Upper Saxony, in Germany. It lies on the Spree, fifty- 
fix-miles N. E. of Dreſden. Lat. 51 deg. 22 min. N. 


13 deg. £4 min. E. | 
OEl, a country of Berne, in Switzerland, extend- 


ing between the river Aubonne and the torrent Pro- 
maxteuſe. It is famous for its wine, which takes the 


ſame name. This tract is populous and well-cultivated, 
lying on the Leman- lake. 
COTR 


ONE, anciently Croto, a ſmall but Epiſcopal ci 
of the Further Calabria of Naples, in Lower Italy. It 
lies on the Mediterranean, ſixteen miles S. E. of St. 


Severino. Lat. 38 deg. 56 min. N. long. 17 deg. 46 
min. E. | 
COTSWOLD-DOWNS, in Glouceſterſhire, famous for 


breeding the beſt of ſheep, and fineſt wool in England. 
Here is a clear view of the celebrated foſſe which croſſed 
all the middle part of the kingdom ; alſo ſeveral croſs- 

„as ancient as the foſſe, which either joined it, or 
branched out of it. 


.COTTMANDEAN, i. e. the heath of poor cottages, 


2 common belonging to Darking, in Surrey, where 
ſtands their alms-houſe, and reckoned the beſt air in 
ngland. 


* 
COTYCEUM, now Chiutaia, the metropolis of a terri- 


tory of the ſame name, in Phrygia Major, and Turkey 


in Aſia, It was anciently the refidence of a Roman 
governor, and now of the begleberg of Anatolia. Pro- 


* pj It lies on the river Sangar, ſeventy-three miles 8. 


of Hr Lat. 39 deg. 15 min. N. long. 38 deg. 42 
min. E. | 

COUCO, kingdom of, formerly Cinnaba, in Africa. It 

is inhabited moſtly by Bereberes and Azuages, who 


Ws keep in their inacceſſible mountains, to which there is but 


one paſs, ; This is a fruitful country, and lies next on 
the W. that of Labez. | | 1 
Its capital of the ſame name lies between Bugia and 
Algiers, being defended by ſteep rocks and tout walls. 
It contains 1000 houſes, with a ſtately palace. The in- 


nabitants bear an invincible hatred to the Turks. 
 COUCY, in Latin Codiciacum, a town in the Iſle of 
© . France, divided into Upper. and Lower; the former 
5 le Chatel, and the other | 
3 a 
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Coucy la Ville. It is a barony and peerage belongin 
to the Duke of Orleans, — reſides a 2 
and here is a Benedictine priory. | | 
COUEL. See Co Wa. a | 
COVENTRY, a large and populous city of Warwick. 
ſhire, on the little river Sherbourne, remarkable for 
the blue tinge of its water. It drives a conſiderable 
trade, and the manufacture of Tammiſe is their prin- 
cipal employment next to weaving of ordinary ribbands, 
particularly black. The buildings are old. In this 
city two parliaments have been held, the one in the 
reign of King Henry IV. called Parliamentum indoc- 
torum, and the other in that of King Henry VI. de- 
nominated Parliamentum diabolicum, as attainders paſ- 
ſed in it againſt the Yorkiſts. It is governed by a 
mayor, who returns two members to parliament. Til 
of late it had but two pariſh-churches, Holy Trinity and 
St. Michael; but a third has been lately added, which 
is called St. John the Baptiſt. It is united to the ſee of 
Litchfield, where the cathedral is. Coventry croſs is 
a fine Gothic ſtructure, and at the S. end of the town 
is a tall ſpire, all that is left of the Grey Friars 
church, Its weekly markets are Wedneſdays and 
Fridays. It holds annual fairs on May 2, for horſes, 
. cows, and ſheep; Friday in Trinity week, for flannels, 
linen, and woollen ; and the firſt day is a repreſenta- 
| tiofff of Lady Godiva on horſeback, and a proceſſion 
of the inhabitants; November 1, for linen and woollen 
cloth, and horſes. It lies 15 miles N. of Warwick, 
and ninety N. W. of London. Lat. 52 deg. 29 min. 
N. long. 2 deg. 27 min. W. h 
COVERDEN, a town of Overyſſel, one of the united 
provinces of Holland. It lies near the confines of Weſt- 
phalia, and 'a fortified place, in the marſhes ; forty- 
two miles N. W. of Deventer. Lat. 52 deg. 56 min. 
N. long. 6 deg. 46 min. E. | 1 
COVILHAA, a town of Beira, in Portugal. In it are 
3500 inhabitants, in thirteen pariſhes. Here the manu- 
facture of weaving cloth, ſerges, and ſtockings, has 
been ſet up, but not with the deſired ſucceſs. To the 
diſtrict of this place belong forty-ſeven pariſhes. 
COULAN, or QUILON, a Dutch fort and factory on 
the Malabar coaſt of the Hither India, in Aſia; fixty- 
two miles S. of Cochin, Lat. 8 deg. 36 min. N. long. 
3 deg. 36 min. E. | | | 
COULANGE LA VINEUSE, a town of Burgundy, 
in France, on the Yonne. In its neighbourhood is 
produced wine, which is highly prized. 
There is another town called Coulange ſur Yonne, 
being five French leagues diſtant from the former. 


 COULOMIERS, a town of Brie Champenoiſe, in the 


government of Champagne and Brie, on the river Mo- 
rin, with a very beautiful caſtle ſaid to have coſt 
2,000,000. It lies in a fruitful neighbourhood. 
COUNTESS-PILLAR, a beautiful free-ſtone column 
and obeliſk at top, all curiouſly wrought and enchaſed, 
upon the old Roman way in Cumberland ; it was erec- 
ted in 1656, by the Counteſs of Pembroke, in 3 
of her parting in 1616 with her mother the Countels 
of Cumberland, and ſhe left four pounds to be annually 


diſtributed here to the poor of Brougham on the ſecond 
of April for ever. 


COUPER. See Cowr Ax. | 


COUREZE, one of the principal rivers of Limoſin, in 

France; its ſource is beyond Maignac, and falls into 
the Vezere. 

COURLAND, or CURLAND, duchy of, in Latin 
Curlandia or Curonia. It imports a country upon, or 
ſtretching into the ſea, and hence by the Germans 
called Seeland. It is bounded on the W. by the -Bal- 
tic, on the N. by the bay of Riga and Livonia, on tic 
E. by Lithuania — and towards the S. by Samoji- 
tia. 2 length is fifty miles, and breadth in ſome places 
twenty, but in others ſcarcely half that; and towards 
the 8. E. it terminates in a point. The ſoil is for the 
moſt part ſtrong, rich, and clayey, and it abounds with 
foreſts and moraſſes. Its principal rivers are the Win- 
dau 82 and Aa; both which riſe in Samajitia, 

and fall into the Baltic, | 

I The inhabitants are partly Germans, and partly Lotts 

er Livonians. The Lutheran and Roman Gathie re- 


ligion 
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ligion equally prevail now in Courland; and ſince 
1717 and 1727 the privileges of the latter have been 
conuderably 22 It belonged formerly to Livo- 


niaz then to the Teutonic order: but at preſent it is 
reckoned a province of Poland. Though the Courlan- 
ders chuſe their own Dukes, and enjoy their on laws, 
yet they are influenced in the former caſe by the Poles 
and Ruſſians, particularly the latter, who being the 
more powerful nation, ſeem to have the greateſt aſcen- 
dant over them in this election. It lies between lat. 56 
deg. 36 min. and 57 deg. 36 min. N. and between long. 
22 and 26 deg, E. This duchy conſiſts in general of 
three parts; namely, Courland Proper, Semigallia, and 
the Pilten diſtrict. | 
COURLAND Proper is divided into two capital juriſ- 
ditions, namely Golding and Tuckum ; the former 
containing nine pariſhes, and the latter five, See SE- 
MIGALLIA and PILTEN. 
COURTENAY, a town. in the iſle 
little river Clairy. It gives name to an illuſtrious family 
in France, a branch of which came over with William 
the Conqueror into England, and are now Baronets 


there. It lies 56 miles 5. E. of Paris. Lat. 48 deg. 20 


min. N. long. 3 deg. 16 min. E. 

COURTRAY, a city of Flanders, in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, on the Lys, which divides it into two parts. 
Tt is conſiderable for its citadel and manufactures of 
woollen cloths, diaper and damaſk table linen. It has 
been often- taken: ſixteen miles E. of Ypres. Lat. 50 


deg. 52 min. N. long. 3 deg. 18 min. E. 
COUTA d 


NCES, or CONSTANCES, an Epiſcopal city 


of the Coutantin in Lower Normandy, in France, on 
the Burd. Here are two pariſh-churches, a college, ſemi- 
nary, &c. Its prelate is a ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of 
Rouen, his dioceſe containing 550 pariſhes : he has an 
annual revenue of 22,000 livres, and taxed in 2500 flo- 
rins to the court of Rome: 40 miles S. of Cherburg. 
Lat. 49 deg. 16 min. N. long. 1 deg. 40 min. W. 

COUTRAS, a large town of Guyenne Proper, in 

France, near the confluence of the rivers Ifle and 
Droume. In this neighbourhood, in the year 1587, 
Henry IV. beat the forces of the league, twenty miles 
N. E. of Bourdeaux. Lat. 45 deg. 15 min. N. long. 
1 deg. 26 min. W. Lt 

COWAL, one of the ſubdiviſions of Argyleſhire, in the 
middle partition of Scotland. It lies between Loch-fyn 
on the W. the firth of Clyde on the E. the iſle of Bute on 


the S. Argyle Proper, and the Grampian mountains, on 


the N. It is a peninſula included between the two bays 
of Lough-long and Lough-fyn; in it is the inland lake 
of Lough-heck. | 
COWBRIDGE, a town in Glamorganſhire, in South- 
Wales, where the quarter-ſeffions are held the week 
after Eaſter. Here are three annual fairs, on April 23, 


Aug. 1, and October 18, for cattle. | 
COWDRY, a fine ſeat and park, belonging to Lord 
Viſcount Montacute, near Midhurſt in Suſſex. It is 


adorned with variety of paintings, &c. #2 + 
COWES, the principal port in the iſle of Wight, Hamp- 
ſhire, at the mouth of New-pott river. Here mer- 
chant-ſhips' commonly wait for convoys in time of war. 
Lat. 50 deg. 42 min. N. long. 1 deg. 26 min. W. 
COWPAR, or COUPER. Of this name are two places, 
in Scotland: the one lying in the ſhire of Angus, is diſ- 
. tinguiſhed by Cowpar of Angus; and the other b 
Cowpar of Fife. The latter is a royal borough, whic 
with Dundee, Perth, St. Andrew's, and Forfar, ſends 
one member alternately to the Britiſh parliament. It 
ſtands on the Eden, and is the ſhire-town: ten miles 
W. of St. Andrew's. | 
COWY-STAKES, near Chertſey, in Surry, where Ju- 
lius Cæſar is ſaid to have crofſed the Thames with his 


army. | F x 
COW-ISLAND. see Vacus, one of the Antilles in 
America. | | | 
COZWOLD, a market-town in the North-Riding of 
Yorkſhire, | fourteen miles N. of York city, An annual 
fair holds here, Auguſt 25, for horned cattle, ſheep, linen 
and woollen cloth, pewter and hard-ware. | 
COZUMEL, an iſland near the W. coaſt of Jucatan, a 
23 of Mexico, in North America. Here Cortez 
— his troops, before he attempted the conqueſt of 
540 39. | 


of France, on the 


* 


-* Cochin. 


CR A 


that kingdom. It is ſubje& to Spain. 
min. N. long. 89 deg. 20 min. W. 

CRABS-ISLE, or BORRIQUEN, one of the Antilles, 
in North America, where the Engliſh ſettled in 1718, 
but the Spaniards routed them in 1720. It is now quite 
uninhabited, 

CRACOW, a palatinate of Little Poland; containing the 
the diſtricts of Sezerye, Prozow, Xiaz, Lelow, Sadecz, 
Czchow, and Biecz : alſo the three duchies of Oſwie- 
eim, Zator, and Severia, former. belonging to Sileſia ; 
the two firſt of which are ſtaroſteys 3 but the third is 
wr — the Biſhop of Cracow ; and likewiſe the coun- 

of Scepus. - | * 

CRACOW, the capital of the Whole kingdom of 

Poland, in the palatinate of the ſame name. It 
ſtands at the junction of Rudawa with the Viſtula, in 
a fruitful country. Cracow Proper is walled round, and 
contains ſeveral churches and convents ; the principal 
of the former is St. Mary. To the W. is a ſuburb, 
near which is the royal country-ſeat, walled alſo round. 
On the S. fide is the ſpacious royal caſtle, upon a rock, 
encompaſſed with walls, towers and bulwarks. To it 
belongs the royal palace, and beſides two churches, arid 
ſeveral bui:dings ; alſo the cathedral of St. Staniſlaus, Bi- 
ſhop of Cracow, whom King Boliſlaus II. flew with his 
own hand near the altar, in the year 1079, as the good pre- 
late's exhortations became irkſome to the ſavage Prince. 
Here the royal crown, ſceptre, and monde, mate ho and 
the coronation is performed in it. The Biſhop's revenue 
is 40,000 dollars per annum; and he is very powerful, 
and ſtiled the Duke of Severia. Near the caſtle is the 
ſuburb of Stradomo, where is a bridge over the Viſtula, 
leading to the town of Kazimierz on the E. which 
may be looked upon as the ſecond part of Cracow, and 
is walled round. Here is the univerſity ; in which are 
eleven colleges, and fourteen grammar- ſchools, ſcattered 
up and down the town, belonging to it. In 1549, all the 
ſtudents went away in one day, as ſufficient ſatisfaction 
had not been given them, they thought, for their fellow- 
collegians; ſome of whom had been killed, and others 

. wounded in a fray. Towards the N. is the ſuburb Kleparz 
(Clepardia) not walled ; where, beſides other churches, 
is that of St. Florian, and the Biſhop's palace. Cracow 
is large, and was formerly very flouriſhing ; but it has 
ſuffered much in the Swediſh wars, and been no leſs than 
nine times burnt. In 1707 and 1708, the plague here 
carried off ſeveral thouſands of the inhabitants. It lies 
wt nv E. of the confines of Sileſia, and 140 S. W. 
of Warſaw, to which the royal reſidence have been re- 
moved m_ Cracow. Lat. 30 deg. N. long. 19 deg. 

| min. E. | | 

Rall. or CAREIL, a market-town and royal burgh 
of Fifeſhire in the 8. of Scotland, on the firth of Forth. 
It is a diſtrict, which, with Pittenweem, Anſtruther 

Eaſtern and Weſtern, and Kilrennie, ſend one mem- 
ber to parliament, It lies eight miles S. E. of St. An- 
drew's. n 

CRANBROOK, a market-town of Kent, noted as one 
of the firſt places where the cloth-manufaQture was ſet 
up in England, fifteen miles from Maidſtone. Tts an- 
nual fairs are on May 30, and September 29, for cattle 


and horſes. 


CRANBOURNE Lodge, a ſeat or palace in Windſor- 


Lat. 19 deg. 26 


. — in Berkſhire, where once reſided the Ducheſs of 


arlborough, now in the poſſefion of the Duke of 
Cumberland. ; £44) | 
CRANGANOR, a Dutch factory on the Malabar coaft, 
and Mogul empire, in Aſia, thirty-ſix miles N. of 
Lat. 10 deg. 12 min. N. long. 75 deg. 1g 
min. E. pe pL 


CRANSAC, a ſmall place of Guyenne, in France, fa- 
mous for its ſulphureous mineral waters, of an excellent 
quality ; and for coal-pits in its neighbourhood. 

CRAON, in Latin Credonium, a town and barony of An- 
jou, on the Audon. Here is a chapter and priory. The 
territory delonging to it, which is pretty extenſive, is 
called Craonois. | | 

88 — eg mountains. | 

APATAN, or Carapatan, a town of Cuncan, a pre 
vince of the Mogul empire, in Aſia. It is deferided by 
a fort, and has 14 foot water near the ſhore, thirty miles 
8. of Ra apour. . 4 

SE CRA- 
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4 tals and alms-houſes. Here are good l of 


SE R E 


RAT O, audience of; a; ſubdiviſion of Alentejo, a pro- 


vince of Portugal. In it is a ſmall town of the ſame 
name, but the capital of the priory of the order of Mal- 
ta, to which twenty- nine pariſhes are ſubject. The 
prior has juriſdiction in civil, criminal, and ſpiritual mat- 
ters. To the diſtrict of the town belong fix pariſhes. 

© It lies ten miles W. of Portalegre. Lat. 38 deg. | 56 min. 
N. long: 8 deg. 12 min. W. i mib ed, 
CRAVEN, a very billy and craggy country, as the word 
imports, and a ſubdiviſion of the Weſt -Riding of York- | 


1 
. 
1 
: 


* 


mixe. It lies on the river Are: it gives name and title 


of Baron. 


"= - 


CRAVEN, one of the four counties in South Carolina; N. 


i» Americas It lies on the N. of Berkley county, along the 
river Congaree or Santee, which ſeparates South and 
North Carolina. It. is pretty well inhabited. In 1706 
the French landing here, were vigoroully repulſed by 
this little colony, and forced to leave many of their com- 
panious dead behind them. Here are no towns, only 
to forts, namely Sheninigh, forty-five miles above the 
mouth of Santee river to the 8. and Congaree, an En- 
gliſh fort, ſixty-five miles above the former. 
; CRAU, in Latin Crava, a part of the ancient Campi Lapi- 
die, a ſtrong territory of ten leagues extent, belonging 
the, city, of Arles, in provence, and formed by the 
one. tt reaches from that river to-the bay of Mar- 
$ 7 (Lake of Berre) and between that and Marſeilles. 
Niere grow very fine herbs, on which great numbers of 
ſheep feed, being very fond of them: and here is alſo 
produced excellent wine; and in the moraſſes, near this 
plain, are ſalt- works. pe eee 
 CRAWFORD-LINDSAY, a town in the ſhire of La- 
nerk, and South of Scotland; the former giving title, 
and l the latter ſurname, to an Earl, who is the oldeſt of 
dhat rank in the kingdom, which he accordingly claims. 
Juſt by this place is Crawford-moor, in the brooks of 


. 
1 
ie 
” 
* 
% 


../, Which they find. gold, tis ſaid, after rain. And here | 
[ 


like wiſe lapis lazuli is dug up- 


CRAVYLINGEN, a pretty town of Anſpach, and circle 
f Franconia, in Germany, upon the Tauber, with a | 


trade, twenty-nine miles N. W. of Anſpach. 


| CRAYNBURG, or Krainburg, a town of Carniolay and 


Auſtria, in Germany, on the Savre, over which is a 
bk” bridge. It has a ſtrong caſtle. Here Roman coins are 
Jug up. It lies ſeven miles N. of Biſhoplack. 
"ERECY. See CrEssY. . : 


ver Creden. Its old cathedral,. having been the ſee of 
2 a Biſhop, before its tranſlation to Exeter, is {till ſtanding. 


It has. conſiderable woollen manufaQures z but Was al- 
moſt totally deſtroyed by a fire in 1743. Its weekly 


market is on Saturday, and annual fairs on May 11, 


N 


0 er n gs i 41 
CREDENHILL, a vaſt camp, with inacceſſible works 
on the top of à high ſteep mountain, N. of Hereford 


city, in the county of the ſame name. From it is a pro- 


. .. ſpe& to St. Michael's, mount, in Monmouthſhire, and 
s crowned with two tops, much reſorted to by Romiſh 
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votaries. 


(CREEKS, Lower, an Indian nation of Georgia, in North 


America, conſiſting of eight tribes, who are allied to- 
gether, and ſpeak the ſame language, though they haue 
each their diſtin&t government; and are in friendſhip 


*- ith the Britiſh nation, They claim from the river Sa- 
* © vannah, as far as St. Auguſtin, and up Flint river, which 


falls into the bay, of Mexico; 


- CREIL, a ſmall city in the Iſle of France, in Latin Cre- * 


"” olium: it ſtands on the river Oyſe, over which is a bridge, 
© two leagues from Seulis on the W. r 
CREMA, a pretty ſtrong city of the Cremaſco, a Vene- 
tian territory, in Upper Italy; it ſtands in a fruitful plain 
on the river Serio ; is well- built, and alſo well-peopled,, 
the ſee of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Bologna, containing, 
-beſides the cathedral, thirty churches, convents, hoſpi- 


"> + 
o 


linen; cloth and thread. It lies fifty miles E, of Milan. 
Lat. 45 deg, 26 min. N. long, 40 deg. 25 min. EK. 
CREMASCO, II, 2 ſmall territory of Venice, round its 
capital Crema laſt- mentioned. It is a pat of p 
in Upper Italy, and is. ſurrounded by the Milaneſe, Cre- 
moneſe, and he Lodiane, and only Joining to dhe Venc- 
3 78 0 74 
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5 N. guſt 21, and September 21, for cattle, It lies ten miles 
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tian dominions by a highway. The Sefio Waters it og 
the N. and the Communa on the S. both falling into the 
Po, which which runs along the S. fide of this count 
It is extremely fruitful in grain, wine, and hemp. 
CREMIEU, a ſmall town of the Lower Delphinate and 
Dauphiny, in France, at the foot of a mountain, and 
about a league from the Rhone. Lat. 4.5 deg. 46 min 
N. whe. deg- lin E. iin nw Is 
CREMNITZ, a royal free town; and the principal 
among the mountain- towns. It lies very low, between 
high mountains, in the hither circle of the Danube, in 
Lower Hungary. The town itſelf is but ſmall, and its 
ſuburbs are the moſt conſiderable part; in Which are 
nine ſtreets. Here is coined all che gold and ſilver found 
in the mines, to the amount of about 100,600 ducats 
| - annually. ; It has ſuffered much from the inteſtine dif- 
turbances of Hungary: lies 69 miles N. E. of Preſbure 
and is ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. Lat. 48 deg. 52 

min. N. xx 19 deg. 21 min. E. ; 5 
CREMONA, a walled city of the Cremoneſe, a part ol 
the duchy of Milan; in Upper Italy, with a ſtrong 
cdaſtle. The place is ſive Italian miſes in circuit. I. 
has fine houſes, ſquares, and ſpacious ſtreets; to- 
: 2 with a beautiful cathedral, beſides which here 
are fixty-two: churches, chapels, and convents, and 
five hoſpitals. Its univerſity is declining. In the year 
1702 Prince Eugene ſurprized the French General V 1. 
leroy, and carried him off, though he had a ſtrong gar- 
riſon in the place. The Prince entered the town by 
a ſubterraneous aqueduct; but the troops deſtined to 
ſupport him — their way, he retired by the ſame 
paſlage with inconſiderable loſs : and in 1706 it ſurren- 
dered to the Prince. It lies forty- ſix miles S. E. of Mi- 
lan. Lat. 45 deg. 20 min. N. long. 10 deg, 36 min. E. 
CREMONESE, a territory of the duchy of Milan, in 
Upper Italy s it lies along the Po, which divides it 
from the Parmeſan on: the Si as it is, parted on the E. 
by the Mantuan, on the W. hy the Lodeſan, and on 
the N. by the Breſciano. It is uncommonly fruitful ; 
it produces alſo coſtly wine, with large quantities of 

| danep.cnd fla. i eich u! 

CREQUY, a; ſmall place of Picardy and Artois, in 
France; noted as having given tele to a celebrated 
ducal houſe, one of which was a Marſhal of France, 


but now extinc. 


Din "ot - 
14. cte4 $3 + | | - CRESCEN TINO, a fortified town of Montferrat and 
- CREDITON, a market-town of Devonſhire, on the ri- | 


Piedmont, in Upper Italy; not far from the Po, and 
... fifty miles N. of Verne. Lat. 45 deg: 10 min. N. long. 
| deg. 56 min, E. | I iter 
CRESPV, the capital of Le Valois, in the Iſle of France, 
ſituated between two rivers, with a good trade in grain and 
wood. It was formerly a more conſiderable place than 
it is at preſent. Here is a collegiate church, &c. and 
; A governor, It lies chirty-nine miles N. E. of Palis. 
Lat. 49 deg. 26 min. N. long. 2 deg. 59 min. E. 
CRESSV, or REC V, a bourg of Ponthieu and Lower 
Picardy, in France, on the river Anthie. It is a pre- 
vote, &c. and trades in cattle, wool, and hemp. Ir 
is memorable for a glorious, but bloody victory, ob- 
tained here in 1346, by the Engliſh, under King Ed- 
ward III, and the Black Prince, over the French, in 

the time of Philip of Valois, when the flower of thei: 
nohility were ſlain, and other perſons of high diſtinc- 
tion. It gives name to a neighbouring ſoreſt; and 

lies twenty- nine miles N. W. of Abbeville. Lat. 50 

deg. 27 min. N. long. 2 deg. 7 min. E. 

Moll mentions two other places the one called 
Creſſy-ſur- Serre, in Tierache, in this province; the 
other Creſſy-en-Brie, in Champagne: but Buſching 
neither of them. 116 1 

CREST, in Latin Criſta, a ſmall ſortified town, and the 

capital of the duchy of Valentinais, in the lower del- 
phinate of W in France; it has a caſtle ar 

rare with a garriſon. It hies forty-ſeven miles S8. of 
ienne. Lat. 44 deg. 46 min. N. long. 4 deg. £3 
min. n en enen is „As 

AE. See CAN DIA. of 1 7 

CREVACOR, aiſtrong town in the principality, of Maſ- 

ſerano, on the river Ceſſera, with a ſtout caſtle ; twency 


— 
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* iles E. Biel. 114 r 7 92 2190 þ 
CREVAN: „a ſmall town of Burgundy, in Frapc2, 


commodious 
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dommodious for their trade in wine and other things. 


H-re a battle was fought between the Englith and | 


French, in the year 1423. It lies twelve miles S. of 
Auxerre. Lat. 47 deg. 45 min. N. long. 3 deg. 39 
min. E. edc 55 r 

UREVECCEUR, a bourg of Cambray, in F reneh Flan- 
ders,” on the Scheld, ſeven miles S. of Cambray city. 
Here ſerges are manufactured. Lat. 50 deg. 10 min. 
N. long. 3 deg. 15 min. E. 8 g 

Of the ſame name is a ſmall fortified place in 
Holland, at the junction of the Dienſe with the 
Maeſe. N 5 af 

EREUSE; Great and Small, two rivers of La Marche, in 

France, which empty themſelves into the Vienne. 

Theſe receive the Cher and Gartempe. 

CREUTZ. See KR BUT zZ. . 

CREUT ZNACH, a town of the palatinate and Lower 
Rhine, in Germany, on the river Nahe; dividing it 
into two parts, with a ſtrong -caſtle, eighteen miles 
almoſt S. W. from Mentz. Lat. 49 deg. 56 min. N. 

long. 7 deg. 25 min. E. | TH 125 

CRICHINGEN; or CREANGE, a. town of German 

Lorrain, with a lordſhip of the ſame name, belonging 

to the empire. It lies near Falkenbourg. 

CRICOLI, a beautiful palace of Count Triſſimo, in 
the Vicehtino, a territory of Venice, and near Vi- 
cenza-. ; n 1 

CRICKLADE, a borough. of Wiltſhire, governed by a 
bailiſt. It ſends two members to parliament; and lies 

- at the junction of the rivulets Churn and Rey; with 

the Thames, where it begins to be navigable : 
twenty-nine miles S. W. of Oxford, and eighty-one 

W. of London, Its weekly market holds on Fuſdg 3 
and annual fairs, the ſecond Thurſday, in April, for 
ſheep cows, and dalves; and September 21, for hiring 

of ſervants,; and pedlary. r. | hy 18 

CRIM-TARTARV, Taurica, or Scjthica, in the Cher- 

ſoneſus. The Turkiſh maps call it Kirim Atha/t, 1, e. 

Crim-iſland, a peninſula of European Turkey, in the 
Euxine ſea. The ancients: reckoned it of the ſame 
dimenſions as the peninſula of the Morea. It is quite 
ſurrounded by the Black ſea, and that of Aſoph, ex- 
cept on the narrow neck of land which joins it to Little 
Tartary; In this country are ſeveral ſruitful fields, 

producing wine and all forts of grain, &c. but the Tar- 
tars apply themſelves no more than mere neceſhty com- 

pells to the cultivation of them, leaving that drudgery 
to their ſlaves and to foreigners. The T artars eat but 
little bread; horſe-fleſh, milk, and cheeſe, being their 
beloved food. Of all the Mahometan Tartars theſe 
are the likeſt to the Calmucks. They are ſuhject to 
the Turks, who, not being able to defend them from 
che ſucceſsful. incurſions of the Ruſſians under Count 
Munich, into the Crim, from the year 1736 to the 
1739, quite the country; as too remote from their 
frontiers, At that time the Ruſſians took the line which 
the Tartars drew directly over the iſthmus, fortified it 

with ſeveral ſtrong caſtles and towers, and put 100,000 

men into them; then ſeized Perekop, and opened the 
way into the Crim ; which has ſince 153 542 waſte, 

— partly, by, the Ruſſians, and partly, by the, Tartars, 
They have a Chan or Prince of their own,. who {tiles 
himſelf Sovereign Chan of Little Tartary, &c. yet he 

is a vaſſal of the Turks, whom he js obliged to furniſh 

with 30,000. men, when required. They ſubſiſt en- 

tirely on plunder, every one having two or three horſes 
for carrying. off his plunder; and when they loſe a 
horſe, his fleſh, is their higheſt regale, to the partaking 

07 e invite their comtades. In tune of peace 
their whole traffic lies in buyir of children in Ciicaſ- 

. tg and the neighbouring gountries,; which they ſell the 

Turks in exchange for rice, coffee, dates, raiſins, and 

 coathipg... In, he part. of the. Prien belonging ap the 
Chan, Perekop, Baktſthiſazai, and Crim, are the prin- 

beet, And tin, hag belonging ta, the Turks is 
affa, once 2.C 1 exable City. M3, i; 10 1 5 11 
Upon the decline d Roman empire the beſt part 
of the Ctim became Abet to the Genoeſe, who 
maintained a conſiderable trade there till the, Tar- 

b en it, 5nd they have nes been. mip 
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CRIM, Old, formerly a conſiderable city, of the, Tar- 
tary of the fame name; but at preſent reſembles only 
2 large Villages u un ae id f ht robo e 
CROATIA, kingdom of, in Hungarian Hortvath Orfzag, 
extends itſelf from the river Drave as far as the Adriatic 
_ Tea, It is bounded on he E. by Sclavonia, and Boſnia, 
on the W. by Stiria and Carniola; and is a part of the 
ancient Illyrium,. The inhabitants are deſcendants 
of the Slaviz and were formerly. called Kruati, from 
which the Greeks formed Chrobat. f 
This country, with regard to its ſituation, is divid 
into Croatia on this ſide, and Croatia on the other ſide 
of the Save, as to its dominion into Hungarian and 
Turkiſh Croatia, and with regard to its government 
into the banat and generalate of Croatia. 
Croatia on this fide the Save, alſo called Upper Scla- 
vonia, comprehends the following countries; namely, 
Waraſdin, Kreutz, Zagrab, Zagor, and the juriſdic- 
tion of the generalate of Waraſ din. 
Croatia on the fürther ſide of the Save, or Croatia 
Proper, is divided into Hungarian and Turkiſh. Hun- 
garian Croatia on this fide the river Unna, conſiſts of 
the generalate of Croatia, and the banat of Croatia. 
Turkiſh Croatia on the further fide of the Unna con- 
_, tains three or four towns. 7 n 
CROCCEUS, or HOAMBO, a river of China, in Aſia. 
It riſes in the mountains W. of Suchuen province; and, 
after running along the frontiers of Tartary, be- 
vond the Chineſe wall a conſiderable way, it ente 
China, and with a ſoutherly courſe between Kanſi an 
 Kenh, then E. through Houan, Xantum, and Nankin, 
having traverſed about 2000 miles, it falls into the bay 
of Nankin. The waters of this, or of any other river 
in China, are not drinkable till they have been boiled; 
and this is one reaſon for infuſing tea in them: a cuſ- 
tom now univerſally introduced into Europe, ſince its 
commerce with that part of the eaſtern world has been 
opt ned through the Cape of Good Hope. 
CROJA,, a town of Albania, a prevince of Turkey, in 
Europe; not far from the bay of Drino, remarkable 
as being the birth-place of the famous Scanderbeg, the 
. laſt: King of Albania, which he uſed as a fortreſs, 
. whence; he continually harraſſed the Turks. 
CROISETTE, La, a place near Chalons, in Cham- 
pagne, in France; where the inhabitants of that city, 
under the conduct of Charles of Anjou, King of Naples, 
. defeated 8000 Engliſſ. 
CROISIC,- Moll's CROISIL, in Latin Creciliacum, a 
town in the biſhopric of Nantes, and government of 
Britany, in France; with a harbour on the ſea, be- 
_ tween the mouths of the, Vilaine and Loire, the Brivas 
Partas of the ancients ; in the neighbourhood.of which 
%% ̃ ⸗ꝶ m ̃— ¹ i noon x Foie 
CROKEN-TORR, a deſolate hill or rock, in the foreſt 
of Dartmore, in Devonſhire, where the tinners are ob- 
liged by their charters to hold their courts of ſtannary; 
ök which the Lord Warden is judge! from which place, 
, expoſed to the weather, with no ſeats but a mqor-ſtone- 
bench, the ſteward commonly adjourns to Tavi- 


t ; | * "2 
CROMER, a market: ton on the. coaſt of Norfolk, with 
a harbour, It is well known in maritime charts for the 
rocks off ſhore, and flats between it and Wells. Many 
of its houſes, and one of the two pariſh-churches, were 
ſwallowed up by an inundation of the ſea, It is ſtill 
pretty large, inhabited moſtly b fiſhermen, who catch 
„N n e een, I les 23 miles N- Nor- 
4 Wh 1d 1% of London. Kai 1 F * A YR * | 
_. the Jams name is a ſubdiviſion of Aberdeenfhire, 


L | h 
in Scotland, hut differently pronounced (Cromirr). 
CROMERTY, 10 the Highland language called Growmpaz 
a burgh of regality, and the principal place in the ſhire 
of the. fame. name, in Ardmeanach, or the Black-ifle, 
in che N. of Scotland. It is delightfully ſituated, on a 
ploejecture of land, northward, at the mouth of a branch 
Y ol the Viyrray-rth called the firth of Cromerty, and 
ES 17 Huc inan, and failors Portus Salutis, a road where 
e whole royal navy might anchor ſecurely, and have 


.1 dygthe datives or any elle. unds with fiſh; and. 
, pre. of the rivers that fall into it are faid to have 
rern Is OY Oe 


Fer toom enough ; but E is not much uſed 
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muſſels with pearls in them. It runs up eight or ten 
miles, as far as Dingwall and the water of Connon, 

and where broadeſt is a Scottiſh mile over.  * 8 
At the entrance to this firth are very dangerous rocks, 
called the Craigs; and at this town is a ferry, which 
croſſes into Roſsſhitez from which ſide they are ſup- 
plied with peat or fuel. It has ſpacious links, or a le- 
vel green ſtrand, and gave title of Earl to an unfortu- 
"nate nobleman of the name of Mackenzie, who was he- 
- reditary ſheriff ' of the county : but both titles are 
now fallen to the crown. - Cromerty lies about eight 
miles N. E. from Channery, and fourteen from 
verneſs. 042 e ee e 


CROMERTYSHIRE, in the N. of Scotland. It lies in 


* 


tze Black iſland of Ardmeanach, but a ſmall country 


and a peninſula, ſeparated on the 8. from Nairnſhire, 
by that part of the Murray firth which goes up to Inver- 
neſs; and on the N. from Roſsſhire by the Cromerty 
firth; being bounded by a part of Inverneſsſhire and 

_ Roſsſhire on the W. It is yer fertile in grain, and 
produces plenty of great and ſmall cattle, and is ſtrewed 
with ſeyeral ſeats up and down. This ſhire, 5 

with that of Nairn, ſends one member to the Briti 
parliament; and it is a part of Roſsſhire. 


CROMH ALL, a place in Glouceſterſhire, where a cu- 


©. rious Moſaic pavement has been diſcovered, conſiſting 
of cubical ſtones, of beautiful colours ſtrongly ce- 


mented. Y | a 6 
CRON ACH, a town in the biſhopric of Pandey, and 
Circle of Franconia, in Germany; twenty-ſix miles N. 
E. of Bamberg, and fubje& to the prelate of that city. 
97 deg. 29 min. N. long. 11 deg. 30 min. E. 
ONAN, i. e. the crown, a fort upon a mountain 
clole by Gottenburg, in Weſt-Gothland, in Swe- 
CRONBURG, one of the bailiwics of Seeland, in Den- 
mark. Tt conſiſts, of two diſtricts, Liunge-Cronburg, 
which has eight churches, and Holboe thirteen. 
CRONEBURG, a. town of Heſſe-Caſſel, in Germany. 
It lies ſixteen miles N. of Franckfort. Lat. 50 deg. 25 
min. N. Tong. 8 deg. 25 min. E. e 
CRONENBURG, a famous caſtle, and conſiderable fort 
of Seeland, in Denmark. It lies on the N. ſide of the 
ton of Helſingoe. Next to Frederickſburg, it is the 
bpeſt old fortreſs in this country, and in excellent condi- 
tion, ſerving for the defence of the Sund, which here is 
1331 fathoms, or about half a mile broad. At this place 
- ſhips bound to the Baltic come to, and pay toll to the 
Danes. In 1659 the Swedes beſieged it, and took it 


* 


by ſtratagem. t. 56 deg. 20 min. N. long. 12 deg. 
A N E. Sec Tawns r Y 


in, 
CRONSCHLOSS, a ſtrong caſtle, in the form of a round 
tower, built on a ſand-bank, in the middle of the ſea, 
at the mouth of the Neva, and gulph of Finland, about 
© a cannon-ſhot from the harbour of Cronſtadt, oppoſite 
to Ingermanland, in European. Ruffia, It is in ſuch 
good condition, that, together with Cronſtadt, it ſeems 
>: a bulwark to Peterburg; and was built by Peter the 
* Great; in the middle of the winter 1704, for the de- 
- fence, of his conqueſts. It has three galleries. oper fag 
another, well provided with ns. Between this an 
Cronſtadt ſhips fail to Peterſbufg, and are within reach 
of cannon on both ſides. Here 1s a harbour, and one of 
the ſtations for Ruflian men of war, with naval ſtore- 
houſes, docks and yards. Lat. 60 deg. 20 min. N. 
"on DE „„ HT SHS HT rut an 
CRO A7. town and excellent Fortreſs, on the 
1 of Ketuſari. It is about a mile long, and half a 
mile broad; four good German miles e Pe- 
terſburg, on the gulph of Finland, and a mile from In- 
germanland, in Ruffia. The wall, which encompaſſes 
ede u, 1 thick ſet with guns, beſides being defended 
by Ja citadel and Cronſchloſs. Here are three harbours 
near one another; in que of which, in a large ſtone 
baſon or canal, che greateſt part of the Ruſfian fleet lies. 
The number of inhabitants in this place, which con- 
ſiſt of ſeamen, ſoldiers and burghers, amounts to about 


20, 900. 33 e e 
CRONSTADT, a conſiderable free town in Tra io 
8. | 


« 


nia, and kingdom of Hungary, on the confines o 1 
davia. It is furrounded with walls, towers, and ditch 


B 


It has been frequently pillaged, and ſuffered much by 
N. fifty-ſix miles N. E. of Hermanſtadt, and 
| ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. It is a conſiderable 
place for trade, has a Jeſuits college, and a Lutheran 
academy, with three large ſuburbs. Lat. 47 deg. 10 
min. N. long. 25 deg. 16 min. E 
CROSCOMBE, a village of Somerſetſhire, on the road 
to Wells: through it runs a river. It has a prett 
church and ſpire, with a ring of bells. Its weekly 
market is on Tueſday, and annual fairs the firſt F riday 
in May, and October 31, for cattle and drapery. 
CROSI RS-CONVENT:. See Huy, | 
CROSNA, Buſching's Kroſno, a pretty town of Red Ruf. 
ſia, in Poland, on the river Willock. It carries on a 
good trade, as here the Hungarian merchants depoſit 
their wines, and other goods, to be fold at their fairs, 
In this place is a Jeſuits college; eighty-four miles 8. 


| W. of Lemberg. 


4 

CROSS-POST, -or By-p2/! road, begins at Plymouth, 
and leaving the great weſtern poſt-road of Exeter, 
comes N, to Taunton, Bridgewater, and Briſtol ; from 
thence up the Severn to Glouceſter, Worceſter, Bridg- 
north, and Shrewſbury ; thence by Weſt-cheſter to 
Loved NN from 8 it turns 
away E. an es to Mancheſter, Bury, Rochdal 
* Vork, and ends at Hull. e N 

CROSSEN, a town of Sileſia, upon the Oder; thirty- 
ſeven miles N. W. of Glogaw. Lat. 52 deg. 15 min. 


N. long. Ls deg: 36 min. E, 
CROSTOLO, one of the principal rivers of the duchy of 
Modena, in Upper Italy. _ L | 
CROTONA, an ancient but much declined city of the 
Greeks, in the Further Calabria of Naples, in Lower 
Italy, at the mouth of the river Eſaro, and entrance of 
the gulph of Tarento. It was famous for breedin 
wreſtlers, among which was the noted Milo, —— 
Crotoniates ; about ſix miles N. of Capo della Columna, 
and fifty E. of Cozenza. Lat. 39 deg. 4 min. N. long. 
18 deg. 2 min. E. e : 
CROTOY, a town in the government of Picardy and 
Artois, in France, about a French league from the mouth 
of the river Somme, directly oppoſite to St. Valery. It 
is almoſt entirely inhabited by ſailors, who maintain 
themſelves by the fiſhery ; ſixteen miles N. W. of 
_ Abbeville. Lat. 50 deg. 25 min. N, long. 1 deg. 36 
min. E. ; Shred 4h. 
CROWLAND, a market-town in Lincolnſhire, where was 
once a celebrated monaſtry, founded by Athelbald King 
of Mercia, in the midſt of bogs, whoſe monks, &c. weile 
eminent in hiſtory. Oppoſite to the W. end of the abbey, 
is the famous triangular bridge, formed on three ſegments 
of a circle, meeting in a point. Under it join the rivers 
Nyne and Welland. Its center being in the middle of 
the united ſtream, parts into two bridges; the one on 
the right leads towards Thorney; and che other on the 
left to Holland. It has a very conſiderable fiſnery, and 
3000 fiſh taken ſometimes at one draught: the inhabi- 
tants alſo draw no ſmall ae from catching of wild 
*ducks; 'twenty-ſix miles N. W. of Ely, and eighty- 
eight N. of London. '* © . 
CROYDEN, anciently Cradiden, à pretty market- town 
of Surrey, confiderable for corn, particularly oats, and 
. oat-meal, fold here for the uſe of London on Saturdays ; 
© alſo. wheat and barley. The Archbiſhop of Canter- 
_  bury's ancient palace is in this town, alſo an hoſpital 
for a warden, and twenty-eight men and women, with 
2 free-ſchool ; both founded by Arthbiſhop Whitgitt. 
Two antival fairs are hetd here, on July's, and October 
25, fg Horſes, bullotks, Theep, and toys: It lies on the 
river Wandel, and edge of Bariftead-downs, ten miles 
8. of London. Here 1s a handſome church, with ſeve- 
ral fine monuments. Great quantities of charcoal are 
made in this rleighbourhood, and, fent to the metro- 


polis. e | 
eU « town of Old Caſtile, In Spain, with the 
tit — ; it is defended” y x Hong caſtle. 
CRUSWICK, on the nbtth Bank of Goplo lake, in the pa- 
latinate of Uladiſlaw, in Great Poland. In its brick caſtle, 
; 14 II. Duke of Poland, is fuld to have been devour- 
ed by rats. Here is a college of 24 canons, and the court 


| reſided formerly in this place, which lies thitty miles 55 
| © 
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eins 
of Brezeſiy. This is Buſching's Krufwica ; but he places 
it in the palatinate of Brzeſdmq. 

CRUZ, or Croix, St. one of the Caribbees, in the At- 
lantic ocean in America, ſixty- ſix miles S. E. of Porto- 
rico, and faid to be ſubject to France; which crown 
gave it the order of Malta, but has no ſettled inhabi- 

- tants; the — Dutch, and Spaniatds being ſuc- 
ceſſively cone Lat. 17 deg. 55 min. N. ng. 65 

2 min. W. | 

es A, a large bourg in the hither circle of the Theiss, 

and Upper Hungaty ; one of the colonies peopled by 
Bohemian Sclavi in this preſent century. | 

CSAGE, CsAK VAR. F 3 - 

CSACK-THURN, or F bets ag a conſiderable fort 

of the hither circle of the Theiſs, in Upper ger: 

It is ſurrounded with walls, ditches, and butwarks. It 

ſtands in the middle of a peninſula, which very much 

-- abounds with wine and corn. 

CSAK-VAR, or Cſage, an old, but now ruinous caſtle, 
in the hither circle of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. 
It is noted as the original place of the Cſaki family, de- 

ſcended from Szabolt, one of the ſeven famous Hunga- 

tlan Generals, who came into this country to ſettle in 

the ninth century. x 

CSNAD, an Epilbopal town in the hither circle of the 
Theiſs, in Upper Hungary, and county of the ſame 
name : it was formerly a conſiderable and fortified place 

dn the river Maros ; but ſince diſmantled, it has de- 
clined; 4nd in 1599 it came into the hands of the 
"5 

CSEIKO, a village of Lower Hungaty; in the hither 
circle of the Danube, temarkable, as in its neighbour- 
hood is produced very good wine. 

SEITHE, or Czachtitze, an old mountains caſtle, iti the 
aither circle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. Un- 
er it lies the town of Komarno, whoſe inhabitants are 
employed in agriculture, and dteffing of vineyards. 
 CSEPEL, iſtand of, in the hither circie of the Danube, 
in Lower Hungary. It lies in the Danube; a quattet 
of ile below Buda. On the left-hand ate ten iſles; 
- but on the right is a ſtill greatet numbet: and among 
theſe the moſt remarkable is the Pheaſant-iſlatid. Eſe- 
pel is five Hungarian miles long, being ſandy, and but 
poorly fruitful. Here, beſides other wild-game, are 
reat numbers of hares. It was formerly a part of the 
| Queen Dowager's allotment, and a park. It has lately 
© belonged to Prince Eugene, and after that to the Em- 
preſs Dowager Elizabeth. 
CSEPREG, formerly a populous town of the further 


circle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary; but now re- 


' duced, and employed in agriculture. 

CSREPES, formerly a ſconce ot fort of the hither circle 
of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary, which was erected 
in a hurry, but ſince declined. 

CSERNEGRAD, or TARKAVARA, in the banat of 
Sclavonia, and kingdom of Hun Here are till 
ſome remains of a fortified citadel, on the river 
Drave. | 12 

CSESZ TE, a town of the hither circle of the Danube, 
in Lower Hungary. It ſtands on a pleaſant eminence, 
in the neighbourhood of the caſtle of Biberſburg. 

CISK-SZEREDA, the capital of the juriſdiction of the 
former name, and Sicilian territory, in Tranſylvania, in 
Hungary. It has a ſtrong caſtle, and carries on a good 


trade, 


CSOKA, or KO, in Latin Monedule Petra, formerly a | 


ſtrong mountain-caſtle,, in the further circle of the Da- 
nube, in Lower Hungary, now a heap of ruins. 

CSONGRAD, an ancient fort in the county of the 

_ fame name, and hither circle of the Theiſs, in Upper 

Hungary. Near it is a large town, at the junction of 

the river Koros with the Theiſs. , 

CTESIPHON, an ancient and much celebrated city of 
Chaldea, in Afiatic Turkey, on the banks of the Tigris, 
three miles below Seleucia :. before it Julian the” apoſ- 
tate was defeated and ſlain. Nothing is now left of it 
but ruins. 

CUADAY. See QpApAv. 

CUBA, one of the four great Antilles, an iffarid of North 
America, in the Atlantic ocean. Its extefit is upwards 
ef 800 miles from E. ts W. and for the tnoſt part ſe- 


Ne. 39. | 
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venty broad from N. to 8. A chain of mountains chꝰ- 
vered with woods runs through the whole length of the 
Wand from E. to W. but near the coaſts the country is 
level. Several rivulets deſcend from the hill N. and 'S: 
though of a ſhort courſe: Routid it are many conveni- 
ent harbours, particularly ohe to the S. E. where the 
Engliſh, Admiral Vernon, and General Wentworth, 
landed in July 1741, with a goòd body bf troops: but 
it happening to be in the rainy ſeaſons, while inexpe- 
rience and difſenſion reigned among the edmmanders, 
and mortality ſweeped off the men; they reimbarked 
without attempting or ſucceeding in any tg; and re- 
turhed to Jamaica. This iſland is not ww fertile; at 
leaſt little is produced upon it; perhaps this ay be ow- 
ing to the indolence of its inhabitants: It is ſubject to 
Spain. The conſiderable place, though St: Jago be the 
capital, is the Havannah, both on account of its trade, 
and the annual rendezvous of the galleons, when de- 
bn to returi to Europe. It lies fifty-ſix miles W. 
of Hiſpaniola, ſeventy-ſix N. of Jamaica, and about 
124 S. of the continent of Florida, lying between 
lat. 20 and 5 12 min. N. and detween long. 74 
and 63 deg. Wo - © 
CUBA, ot Alciba, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal. It 
lies thirty-ſix miles S. of Evora. Lat. 3 deg. 20 min. 
N. long. 8 deg. 31 min. W. x 
CUBAGUA, an iſland of America, between Margerita 
and Terra Firma; it is ſubje& to Spain. Lat. 10 deg; 
25 min. N. Tong: 2 deg. 20 mifi; MW. 4 
CUBIA. See GUBIO: © 
CUCEKFIELD, a tharket-towh of Suſſex. It lies eleven 
miles from Lewes, atid forty from London. Here are 
four annual fairs; May 25, for cattle and pedlaty ; 
Whitſun-Tueſday, for cattle and ſheep ; Septem 
19, for ditto 5 and Novembet 8, for cattle and ped- 
ary. ' | | 
CUDDELORE, a river of the Mogul empire; and Eaſt 
Indies, in Aſia, about a mile S. of Fort St. David's, 
in September and October capable of containing veſſels 
of 200 tons; and though it hb 4 bar; the water is very 
„ HE Mp. 
EUELLAR; anciently Calckhfa, a ſmall but ancient town - 
of Old Caſtile. It ſtands high, and gives title of Mar- 
= to the eldeſt ſon of the Albuquerque family: 
ENCA, city of, anciently Conca, belonging to Sierta, 
a ſubdiviſion of New Caſtile, in Spain. It lies on a hill 
between high mountains; is the ſee of a Biſhop, ſuffta- 
gan to Toledo, with a yearly income of $0,000 du- 
cats, and a court of inquiſition. It lies eighty-eight miles 
E. of Madrid. Lat. 40 deg- 27 min. N. long. 2 deg. 
05 min. W. a 
CUENCA, the capital city of a juriſdiction of the ſame 
name, in the province of Quito, in South America. - 
It ſtands in a ſpacious plain. From four rivers in its 
neighbourhood, their ſtreams uniting; form a conſider- 
able one. Its ſtreets are ſtraight and conveniently 
broad. It contains thtee pariſhes, with convents, nun- 
neries, and a college of Jeſuits. The male inhabitants 
are 8 indelent; but the women afe remarkably 
induſtrious, ſpinning and weaving bays; &c; They ens 
tirely manage that little cornmerce by which their families 
are ſupported. The numher of inhabitants is computed 
at 20 ot -30,000 ſouls. Here the cold is very little felt, 
and the heat very ſupportable. The country is finely 
intetſperſed with ' facm-houſes and fugar-plantations; 
They have corn and paſture land, and they make a good 
deal of cheeſe. Lat. 20 deg: 53 min. 49 ſec. 8. and 
29deg. 25 fec. W, of Quito; which city it is 170 
miles diſtant. 
CUJAVIA, a part of Great Poland, is fruitful, and full of 
inland lakes; which abound with fiſh; among thoſe that 
of Goplo is the moſt cotiſidetable; being five miles long, 
and half a mile broad. The Biſhop of Cujavia is a 
ſuffragan to Geſnia, and he alſo ſtiles himſelf prelate of 
Pomerellia. The biſhopric was formerly called that of 
Eruſwick; the cathedral being at the place of that 
name: and after it was tranflated to Uladiſlaw, it like- 
wiſe takes that appellation. It comprehends the two 
palatinates of Brzeſc and Uladiſlaw. The former con- 
tains tie dictricts of Kruſzwica and Kowal: the latter 
thoſe of Bydgoſtz, W Lawlifzyn, 4 


\ 


And Strzclno) in the laſt of which is a nunnery, ſaid 
ta be the richeſt in all Great Poland. 


CUICOCHA, an inland lake of Quito, in Peru, in South 
America, a league in! 
Near its middle are two iſlands, abounding with a ſpe- 

©. cies of wild rabbits and deer, which frequently ſwim to the 

main: land; but when purſued, ſwim back to their retreat. 

. ſeveral ſmall fiſh, like cray- fiſn, but without 

4 ſhell, and ſent in pickle to Quito. 

CULDEES, a fort of Black monks, the principal ſeat of 
which was in Hy or Iona, one of the weſtern iſles 
of Scotland, The prebendaries of Dunkeld were of 
""this order. See ST. ANDREW'S and Iona. 
CULENBURG, à town of Guelderland, one of the ſe- 
ven United Provinces, on the river Lech, with a caſtle, 

und title af Count in the Waldeck family. It lies fix 


miles from Buren on the N. W. and ten from Utrecht 


A 8. Lat. 51 deg. 47 min. N. long. 5 deg. 15 


CULEN GA, one of the principal rivers which runs into 

the Lena, to the W. or on the left hand, belonging 
to the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia. 

CULIACAN, the capital of a province of the ſame name, 
in Mexico, in North America, contiguous to the Pa- 
cCific ocean, and oppoſite to the 8. extremity of Cali- 
fornia. * is ſubje 
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long. S min. W. | 
CULLEM ACA. or CULLEMBERG, the northern | 


ſubdiviſion of the circle of Franconia, in Germany, 
with the title of Marquis, and fubject to the King of 
. Pruſſia; five miles fram N. to S. and thirty-five from 
E,. to W. It has Bamberg on the W. Bohemia on 
the E. Saxony on the N. and Nuremberg on the 8. 
Of the ſame name is its capital city, and ſituated on 

the Maine; twenty-five miles E. of Bamberg. It has 
a well fortified caſtle; where the family- records of Bran- 
, Lat. 50 deg. 26 min. N. long. 11 
eo N, an old royal; burgh of Boyne, a diſtrict of 


Bamfshire, in the middle d 


roughs, which alternately with 


in the And 
one 7 the diſtrict of alte. 
Bamf, ſends one mem- 


Elgin, Kintore, and N 
ber to the Britiſh | 


"fix miles N. W. of Aberdeen, 'and the ſame E, of In- 


- the ders, particularly of the 
7 9, „and not a. few on the King's ſide. 
: Culloden is little more than two miles from Inverneſs 


on the E. and ten from Nairn on the W. 

CULM, or CHELMNO, che capital of the palatinate of 
- the ſame name, or Culmerland, in Poliſh Pruſſia. It 
"ſtands high on the Viſtula. It is 2 large place . > but 
. poorly inhabited, 'and was formerly one of t - 1— 


towns, to which it was ſubject; but now to its 
to a 


| to 3 Lat. 24 deg. 20 min. N. 


th, and half a league broad. 


iviſion of Scotland; hence | 


Highland language called Cayllen-a- Benne. It is | 


a ſmall harbour 


3 


| Here are two convents for monks, and one for nuns, 

It has ſuffered much by fire: it lies fifty- ſix miles 8. of 
N N Lat. 53 deg. 20 min. N. long. 19 deg. 20 
min. E. 

CULMOHRE, a town in the county of Londonder 

| and province of Ulſter, in Ireland, on Lough-foyl. 

| ſeven miles N. of Londonderry town, 

| CULMERLAND, or juriſdiction of Culm, a palatinate 

of Poliſh Pruſſia. The biſhopric of Culm is the oldeſk 

| among thoſe of this country. Ty it belongs a colle- 

iate church, 

CULROSS, a royal burgh of Clackmananſhire, in the 

| 8, of Scotland, and on the confines of Fifeſhire and 

Perthſhire. It is one in the diſtri& of burghs of Inver. 

keithing, any Dunfermling, and an 
which by turns ſend a member to the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. is place is noted for making of girdles, 
namely, round plates of iron, on which their oat-cakes 
are baked over the fire. It lies on the N. fide of the 

firth of Forth, towards the head of it, and twenty-ſix 
miles N. W. of Edinburgh. This town is pronounced 
as if written Curis, and had formerly a famous abbey, 
and more lately two celebrated Preſbyterian paſtors, 
namely, Sir James Fraſer of Bray, and his nephew Mr. 

ames Cuthbert, | | 

CULUMBTON. See CorumerTon. | 

COME, once a famous city, of which only ruins are 
now left, It lies in the Terra di Lavoro of! Naples, in 
Lower Italy, on the top of a hill. Its waters were rec- 
koned by the ancients to be very ſalubrious, 

CUMEZ, mi a large city of Molis, in Aſiatic 
Turkey, upon the Egean ſea. It gave name to the 


—_—— 


Cumean Sybil. Now it lies in ruins. - 

CUMANIA, Great, a country of the hither circle of the - 
Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. It is united with the 
county of Heves; but has its own governor, | 

CUMANIA, Little, a country of the hither circle of the 
Danube, in Lower Hungary. Both Great and Little 
take their name from the Cumani, a people who came 
from that country at preſent. poſſeſſed by the Precop 
Tartars, between the Dnieper and Black fea. ' 
CUMBERLAND, one of the northern counties of Eng- 
land. It lies on the Iriſh, ſea, and is pretty fruitful, 
with paſture-grounds in its heaths and mountains. The 
country abounds with pit-coals, copper, and lead. It 
contains 1,040,000 acres, fifty-eight pariſhes, and fif- 
teen towns and villages, including the city of Carliſle, 
its capital. It alſo. returns fix members to parliament. 
Here and there are remains, of the famous wall to be 
| ſeen, which the Emperor Severus built inſtead of Had- 
| _ rian's dyke or rampart, againſt the incurſions of the 
Pics; hence called the Picts wall, and where at every 
mile's end were towers, and a party of men. From the 
level of the ground it was reckoned to be about twelve 
feet high, and eight thick; extending from the Iriſh 
ſea, or mouth, of the river Eden, to Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, in Northumberland, or pretty near the German 
ocean, Cumberland gives title of Duke to William 
Auguſtus, his Majeſty's ſecond. ſon, and before that to 

Prince George of D and Prince Rupert. 

CUMBRA, Great and Small, two iſſes near that of Bute, 
in the W. of Scotland; but by our maps they, ſeem 
nearer Cunningham, on the continent. The 12 is a 
mile in length, with ſalubrious waters; and is ſaid to 
be fruitful in grain: but the ſmaller iſle is waſte, yet 
' abounding with deer. r 
CUMRI, GIMBRI, or UMBRI, feem all of the ſame 
original, ſay our antiquarianz. The Umbri were looked 
upon as the moſt ancient inhabitants of Italy, being ſet- 
tled in one of the fineſt parts of the whole country, 
and extending themſclves from the Adriatic to the Tyr- 
rhenian ſea, or from the gulph of Venice to that of 
Genoa. j | 
| CUNIO, See Conn. ; 
CUNNINGHAM, one of the three ſubdiviſions or bai- 
liwics of the ſhire of Air, in the S. of Scotland. It 
takes its name, which in Saxon denotes the King's re- 
ſidence, from its beautiful ſituation, It has Kyle on the 
S. from which the river Irwin divides it; the mouth of 
Clyde on the N. the firth of Clyde on the W. with Ren- 
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— 


* 


| 


frew and = of Clydeſdale on the E. Its greateſt lengt? 
from N. W. to S. E. is about twenty-nine miles, — 
a greats 
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preateſt breadth from E. to W. twelve. It is not ſo moun- 
tainous as Kyle, and gives name to the Earl of Glencairn. 

CUR, or CYRUS, a river of Aſia; which, riſing in 
Mount Caucaſus, runs S. through Georgia and Chir- 
van, in Perſia, and joins the Arras or Araxes: after 
continuing its courſe eaſtwards, it diſcharges itſelf into 
the Caſpian ſea. 

CURASSAO, or QUERISAO, one of the ſmaller An- 
tilles, in the Atlantic ocean. It lies oppoſite to Coro, 
or Venezuela, in the Terra Firma, in South America. 
It belongs to the Dutch, who carry on a ſmuggling 
trade from hence to the Spaniſh ſettlements on the con- 
tinent. On the S. ſide of the iſland they have a good 
town and ſtrong fort, with a ſecure harbour. This is 
the only iſland of jmportance the Dutch have in the 
Weſt Indies, and carry on a vaſt trade from Holland all 
over this new world. Lat. 11 deg. 56 min. N. long. 68 
deg. 20 min. W. 

ISTAN, the modern name of Aſſyria. The in- 
habitants are called Curds or Curdees. This is a large 
country, lying partly in Perſia, being bounded on the 
N. by Turcomania or Armenia, and on the S. by Ey- 

fraca Arabic, or Chaldea. - 

 CURISCHE-NERUNG, or peninſula of Courland, in 
Latin Peninſula Couronenſs, a narrow ſandy waſte, 
and barren ſtrip of land, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. 
It begins near the le of Krantzkrug, and ends at 
Memel, dividing the Baltic ſea and Curiſche-haff or 
Courland harbour; it is fourteen miles long; and a 
quarter of a mile, and in ſome parts upwards, in 
breadth. The ſtorms of wind occaſion great devaſta- 
tions here, gathering the ſand into huge heaps ; ſo that 
the poor inhabitants are often obliged to ſhift their habi- 
tations; pines are thrown down, the timber of which 
is ſtrewed here and there, and rots upon the ground. 

In general, on the fide towards the Baltic moſt of 
the trees are partly half decayed, and partly quite ſo; 
and ſtand in the ground like ſo many dead poles. In 
this foreſt are deer, falcons, and — In the Cu- 
riſche-haff are ſeveral haas, as they are called, or pro- 
montories, which ſtretch out, and are very dangerous, 
by reaſon of their clayey and ſtoney bottom. Upon it 
are ſeveral villages, but ſmall and poor: near one of 
theſe callen Pilkoppen, is a high mountain where the 


Pruffian idol Pilkob was worſhipped. All the villages | 


here ſupport themſelves by the fiſhery, and have very 
few cattle, The Courland haven above-mentioned is a 
freſh-water lake, which, opening to the Baltic, forms a 
convenient port defended by a - caſtle, which has 
ſuffered much by war and fire. In 1698 a bloody action 
happened near this place, between the families of Sa- 
pieha de Grodek and Oginſki, in which the latter were 
defeated. See MEMEL. 

CURLAND. See CcurLanD. 

CURLEW, ſteep and unpaſſable mountains, in Roſcom- 
mon, and province of Connaught, in Ireland, which 


have lately been cut through and made practicable, by 


Mr. Bingham. 


CURUCHE, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal. It con- 


tains 2400 inhabitants, with a diſtrict of four pariſhes. 
CURZULA. See CorzoLa. 1 


CUSCO, an ancient city of the audience of Lima, in 
Peru, in South America. It was the ſeat and capital 


of the E. empire of the Yncas, and of the ſame date 
with it. The ſituation of this city is very uneven, be- 
ing on the ſides of mountains. To the N. of the city 
are the ruins of the famous fort of the Yncas, ſtand- 
ing upon a mountain, which was intended to have 
been incloſed within a wall of prodigious _ ſtones, 
and thus rendered inacceſſible to an enemy. This for- 
treſs is now in ruins, only the - outward wall ſtands, 


The N. and W. ſides of Cuſco are ſurrounded by | 


mountains; and on the S. is a plain, with very beauti- 
ful walks. Moſt of the houſes are of ſtone, well-con- 
trived, and tiled. The mouldings of all the doors are 
gilt, the apartments being ſpacious and elegantly deco- 
rated. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, and, beſides the ca- 
thedral, contains eight other pariſh-churches. The 
principal walls of the Dominican convent here were 


what belonged to the temple of the Sun, in which was 


— 


| 
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2 golden image of that planet; the inſide walls and 


cielings of this ſtructure, together with thoſe of the 
Emperor's palace, being covered with gold, when Pia- 
zarro firſt took this city. Beſides this are ſeveral 


other convents and nunneries, with a Jeſuits college, 


&c. In the dioceſe of Cuſco are fourteen juriſdictions, 


Cuſco is ftill an elegant city, nearly equal to that 
Lima, E. of which it lies about 356 miles. Lat. 13 
deg. 26 min. S. long. 70 deg. 20 min. E. | 

CUSNAGEN, or CUTCHNAGGEN, a town of 
Cambaia and Mogul empire, in the E. Indies, in Aſia, 
and the firſt place S. of the river Indus, which divides 
it from Sindy province. 

This, with its province of the ſame name, is 
verned by a Queen, who is very formidable to her 
neighbours. It is a town of ſome trade, and produces 
corn, cotton, and coarſe cloth. ; 

CUSSET, a town of Lower Auvergne, in France; it is 
the ſeat of a royal bailiwic and prevotẽ, with a chapter 
and abbey, | 

CUSTRIN, a town of Brandenburg, in Germany. It 
lies on the Oder, fifteen miles E. of Berlin. Lat. 5a 

deg: 46 min. N, long. 15 deg. 20 min. E. a 
CUYO, or CHICUITO, a ſubdiviſion of the province 


of Chili, in South America. Ulloa has it not. It is 


ſaid to lie E. of Chili, and beyond the Cordillera. 
CYCLADES, iſlands in the Archipelago, and European 
| Turkey; anciently ſo called, as lying in a circular form, 
of which that of Delos is the center. They are ſituated 
between Candia on the S. and Negropont on the N. 
or between Europe and Aſia, Fhey at length includ- 
ed the iſles called Sporades, i. e. ſtrewed up and down, 
_y contributed to the revenues of the temple at 

olos. 

CYDNUS, a conſiderable river of Cilicia, in Aſia Mi- 
nor. 

CYLLOMA, a. juriſdiftion of Arequipa dioceſe, and 
audience of Lima, in Peru, in S. America. It begins 
at about thirty leagues. E. of Arequipa city, and is. fa- 
mous for a mountain of the fame name, containing v 
rich ſilver mines, which, though conſtantly worked, the 
produce is {till conſiderable. The cold in the greateſt 
part of the country is very intenſe; fo that the dec 

vities of mountains and valleys yield but little; In ſume 
parts are wild aſſes. | | 

CYPRUS, an iſland in the Levant, or eaſtern part of the 
Mediterranean. It is about -150 miles long, and ſe- 
venty broad. At Nicoſia, its principal place, reſides the 
Turkiſh viceroy, as did formerly its king. Here is a 
mount Olympus, as there is another in Afia Minor, 
and a third in Greece; but from it iſſue neicher ſprings 
nor rivers, but what proceeds from immediate rain, 
which failed for thirty years ſucceſſively, in the reign of 
the Emperor Conſtantine, inſomuch that the iſland was 
for ſome time abandoned. The ſoil of Cyprus, hows 
ever, is fruitful, and a pretty good trade is carried on. 
It lies ſixty-nine miles . of the coaſt of Curamina or 
Cilicia, and 36 W. of that Syria, between lat. 34 
deg. 35 min. and 35 deg. 40 min. N. and between 
long; 33 deg. and 35 deg. 8 min. E. 


CYNE, ſo the territory of Barca, in Africa, was anci- 


ently called. It lies on che Barbary coaſt, between Tri- 
8 


It and Egypt. 

CYTHARO , a mountain of Phocis, included in the 
modern Livadia, a province of European Turkey. It 
It was conſecrated to the Muſes, and conſequently highly 

extolled by the ancient poets. 

UM, anciently Dindymzs, ſituated at the foot of 
the mountain of the latter name, in Myſia and Phrygia 
the Leſs, a province of Afiatic Turkey. It was famous 
for a ſtately temple dedicated to the 2 Cybele. 
This was a very ſtrong place, with a noble caſtle, high 
walls, and marble towers, as appears from its ſuſtain · 


ing a long ſiege againſt Mithridates. It had a commo- . 


dious harbour, and called Little Troy by the Greeks. Tt 
was firſt ruined by an earthquake, and 13 now but an or- 
dinary town, on the S. E. coaſt of the Propontis, or ſea 
yp armora, we- eighty miles _ - A e 
at. 40 deg. 26 min. N. long. 27 deg. 36 min. KE 
TUURN, a town of Stiria, ba the _— 


"a 
uſtria, in Germany, near the confluence of the rivers 
ue? and Save, 56 miles N. E. of Gratz. Lat. 46 deg. 
g min. N. lohg. 17 deg. 20 min. E. | 
CZASLAW, à city in the circle of the ſame name, and 
eaſtern diviſion of Bohemia, in Germany, oh the river 
- Crudemka. It is noted for the burial of Ziſka, the fa- 
mous Huſſite general, whoſe aſhes the imperialiſts dug 
up and ſcattered into the air : alſo for a battle fought in 
1742, between the Pruſſians and Auſtrians, im which 
both claimed the victory, though the latter loſt the field: 
36 miles S. E. of Prague. Lat. 49 deg. 56 min. N. long. 
15 deg. 21 min- E. | | 
CZASZNIKI, a ſmall town in the palatinate of Polokie, 
- and great duchy of Lithuania, memorable for a defeat of 
the Ruſſians in 597 near it. | 
CZENSTOCHOWA, a town of Little Poland, on the 
Warta, particularly remarkable for a convent of St. 
Paul the Eremite, on Klarenberg, in its neighbourhood, 
were is an image of the Virgin Mary, faid to have 
deen painted by St. Luke, to which there is a great re- 
ſort of pilgrims ; and it is reckoned the Loretto of Po- 
land, on account of its plate, jewels, and rich veſtals. 
The convent is fortified; and has a garriſon, In 1655 
the Swedes attempted it without ſucceſs, Near this place 
a battle was fought in 1665, between the royal troops 
- and thoſe of Lubomirſki, to the difadvantage of the for- 
mer. In 1670, King Michael was married here to 
Eleonora, the Emperor Leopold's ſiſter : this place is 
famous for its beer, 65 miles N. of Cracow. Lat. 51 
deg. 25 min. N. long. 18 deg. 51 min. E. 
CZERCASSI, a town of Ruffian Ukrain, on the river 
- Dnieper, 96 miles S. E. of Kiow. Lat. 49 deg. 30 min. 
N. long. 32 deg. 22 min. E. Buſhing has Czyrkaſſi, 
in the inate of Kiow, in Little Poland, in which 
is a caſtle. 
CZERMISSE, or SCHEREMISSE, province of, in 
| Weſtern Muſcovy. It is a vaſt tract on the eaſt- ſide of 
: Mordva, extending from lat. 54 to 61 deg. N. and di- 
vided by the river Wolga into two parts; namely, the 
- ſouthern, which is full of mountains ; and the northern, 
deing flat arid paſture land: and theſe are bounded to 
the eaſt by Caſan. The inhabitants are reckoned the 
wildeſt of all the Tartars, and mere Pagan ſavages. 
CZERNICE, or CZIRNITZ, a town of Carniola, in 
te circle of Auſtria, in Germany. It is chiefly remark- 
able for its lake, called the Czirnitzer-ſea, fixteen miles 
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foteſts. From it the water retiring in ſummer; its bot- 

tom is covered with excellent _ and they ſow corn 

in ſome parts; which is ripe for the fickle in September; 

about the end of this month the water guſhes out again 

from 1 through ſeveral large apertures. It 
lies 28 miles S. E. of Laubach. Lat. 49 deg; 56 min. N. 
one. $2 Jes. 22 min. E. | 

CZERNIGOF, the principal place of a province of the 
fame. name in Ruſſia, on the confines of Poland: 96 
miles N. E. of Klow. Lat. 53 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
32 deg. 20 min. E; a 

C ERNICHOW, Buſching's — 4 „ one of the 
circles of Kiow governttient, in Ruſſia, formerly a duchy, 
and ceded to the Ruſſians by the Poles at the treaty of 
Andruſſow. It is bounded on the N. and E. by Severiz 
and part of Lithuania; on the W. and S. b he Dnie- 
per, and palatinate of Kiow. The river Dezna runs 
through it from E. to W. It extends from lat. 51 to 
5 3 deg. N. and where broadeſt towards the 8. is about 30 

| leagues; but it decreafes northwards to a point. The 
chief town is of the ſame name, on the river of Deſna, 
and the ſee of an Archbiſhop, who is alſo Metropolitan 
of No od Sewerſki : though ſmall, it is well-built, 

and ſtands in lat. 22 deg. 25 min. N. 

CZERSK, a palatinate of Little Poland, or Maſſovia 
Proper, 5 diſtricts; namely, Czerſk, Warſ- 
zawa, Wizna, Wyzogrod, Zakrocim, Ciechanow, 
Nur, Lomza, Roſan, and Liw. To Warſchau belong 
the diſtricts of the Plonſk and Tarczyn ; to Liw that of 
Pultuſk; and to the territory of Loma, the diſtricts of 
Oftroleka, Kolno, and Zambro. 

CZERSK, or Czerkow, a fine town of the palatinate 
of the ſame name above-mentioned. It lies on the 

- Viſtula, is the feat of a provincial court, and near 
the confines of Great Poland. It lies thirty-ſix miles 
3 . Lat. 52 deg. 26 min. N. long. 21 deg. 

min. E. | 

CZIGLED, a pretty ſpacious town of the hither circle of 
the Danube, in Lower Hu It ſtands in a fruit- 
ful country, and belongs to the Nuns of St. Clara, in 
Buda. After the battle of Sicambria, this was the firſt 

lace the Tranſylvanian Zekler or Sicilians ſettled in. 


CZONGRODT, a town of Upper Hun on the 
Theiſs. It lies thirty miles N. of Segedin. Lat. 46 deg. 
10 min. N. long. 8 deg. 49 min. E. 

CZYREASSI, Fe ZERCASSI, 
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ABAL, a town with a harbour in Decan, on the 
W. coaſt of the Hither India, in Aſia. It lies at 
the mouth of a river called Kalewacko, ſeventy- 
one miles N. W. of Rajapour. Lat. 18 deg. 24 min. 

N. lon N deg. 33 min. E. 

DABOCU A, a conſiderable town on the river Gam- 
bia and Negroland, in Africa, It is divided into two 
diſtin& towns ; the one fortified with Ciboa trees fixed 
in the ground, and clay ſtuffed in between ; the other is 
only ſurrounded with a 2 or hurdles faſtened 
up with ſticks. They have a King of their own, and 
are a very rebellious people, who, in time of peace, live 
in open towns, but when hotly at war, they fly to that 

of them which is fortified. 

DACA, or Dacca, a rich, populous, and large city of 
Bengal, in the Mogul empire, in Afia, but inhabited 
by arrant cowards, It lies in an iſland of the broadeſt 
and moſt eaſtern mouth of the Ganges, with manufac- 
tures of cotton, ſilk, and plenty of proviſions. It lies 
130 miles E. of Huegly. Lat. 23 deg. 36 min. N. long. 
80 deg. 27 min. E. ‚ 

DACHAW, a town of Bavaria, in Germany. It lies on 
the Amber, ten miles N. W. of Munich. Lat. 48 deg. 

2 min. N. long. 11 deg. 36 min. KE. 

DACTA, the ancient appellation of Tranſylvania, Wala- 
chia, and other adjacent countries. 

DAF FAR, a territory of Arabia Fœlix, in Aſiatic Turkey: 
it is alſo called Tehamah. The ava oy} ta divided into 
maritime and inland. The former is bounded on the 
N. by the principality of Mecca; and on the S. by the 
kingdom of Moca; on the W. by theRed-ſea ; and on 
the E. by Yemen Proper. It producegyſeveral particular 
fruits, particularly frankincenſe. 

Its capital ſtands on the river N 
tween Jodda on the N. and Zi 
city of confiderable trade. 

DAGENHAM, near Rumford in Efſex, noted for the 
breach made by the river Thames, which laid 50,000 
acres of land under water : but after ten years inun- 
dation, and ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, it was at 
laſt effectually drained by the well-known Captain Per- 
ry,. whom the Czar Peter of Moſcovy had employed 

in his works for a canal at Veronitz, on the river Don. 

DAGEROTYMH, in the Iſland of Dagho, in the duchies 
of Livonia and Eſthonia, belonging to European Ruſſia, 
where is a light-houſe or pharos for ſea-fearing people. 

DAGESTAN, a country of Georgia, in Aſiatic Turkey, 
It is bounded on the E. by the Caſpian ſea; on the W. 
by Mount Caucaſus; on the N. by Circaſſia, from 
which it is parted by the river Buſtro; and on the S. by 
Shitwan belonging to Perſia. It is a large tract, all full 
of mountains on the N. W. of the Caſpian ſea, and on 
the confines of Muſcovy. The Emperor of Perſia is 
not ſueh an abſolute maſter of this country, but the inha- 
bitants often revolt, being reckoned the fierceſt and moſt 
barbarous people of the Eaſt, and the deſcendants of the 
ancient Parthians ; fo that he is obliged to wink at theſe 
diſorders, by reaſon of the inacceſſibleneſs of their coun- 
try, and to prevent their 1 Moſcovy or Tur- 
key. When the late uſurper Kouli Kan of Perſia at- 
tacked them, they called in the aſſiſtance of the Rufſſi- 
ans: by ſome under- hand ſupport from whom, and by a 
vigorous defence for themſelves, they obliged Kouli 
Kan to retire; after he had loſt the woe part of his 
army: Their principal towns are Tarkie (Tarchu) 
* IM but the inhabitants generally live in tents, 


ran, mid-way be- 
on the 8. It is a 


D. 
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and lead a migratory life. From among themſelves they 

chuſe a chief over the reſt, who is called Skemkal : and 

this is done by their prieſt throwing a golden ball at ran- 

dom among them, ſtanding round in a ring, when the 

= who touches it with his finger is choſen to that 
ignity. 

DAGHO, ah iſland in the Baltic, on the coaſt of Livo- 
nia. It is pretty fruitful and triangular, each ſide being 
about five miles long, or the whole iſland is near nine 
miles long, and ſix broad. It lies ſeventy-ſix S. W. of 
Revel, and ſubject to Ruſſia. Lat. 58 deg. 52 min. N. 
long. 21 deg. 36 min. E. See DAC RROTH. 

DAGNO, or DUCAGNT, a city of Albania, one of the 
— in European Turkey, on the river Drino. It 

ies thirty-ſix miles N. E. of Scutari. Lat. 43 deg. 20 

min. N. long. 21 deg. 20 min. E. 

DALACH, the moſt conſiderable iſland on the Abex- coaſt, 
in Africa, being about twenty leagues in circuit, heal- 
thy, and well-peopled, yielding excellent paſture, and 
is ſupplied with grain from the continent, about twenty 
leagues E. from land. Catching of fiſh, and the pearl- 
fiſhery, is the main branch of the inhabitants living z 
and the reſt follow the pyratical trade, plundering all 
indiſcriminately ; particularly the Turks, whoſe ſworn 
enemies they are. 

DAHOME, or DAHOMY, a country on the coaſt of 
Guiney, in Africa, whoſe King, in 1724, conquered 
Ardra and Widah, or Fida, by which means the Negro 
trade of the Europeans was much interrupted. It lies _ 
N. of the flave coaſt, extending a vaſt way inland. This 
is a very healthy country, lying very high. 

DAIN, one of the principal rivers of the Franche-comte, 
a government of France. „ 

DALABORG, or DALEBURG, formerly a caſtle and 

fortieſs of Weſtgothiſh Daland, in Sweden, and the 

principal place in that province, but was taken in 1434, 

and diſmantled ; on the W. fide of the Wener-lake. It 

lies fiſty-ſix miles N. E. of Gottenburg. Lat. 59 deg, 

20 min. N. long. 13 deg. 12 min. E. 

DALE, a fine tract in Yorkſhire, from a river of the ſame 
name, reaching from the city of York, about twenty 
miles, and all the way interſperſed with ſeats at a pro- 

r diſtance from one another. Some compare this 
Dale with the plain of Palermo, in Italy. The many 
pleaſant valleys between the hills of Weſtmoreland, to- 
dee Kendale, are by the country people called the 

ales. 

DALECARLIA, or Swediſh Thal-land, a province of 
Sweden Proper, ſo called from the many valleys in it ; 
bounded by the mountains of Norway called Daarfield 
on the W. and N. Helſingia and Geſtricia on the E. 
and Weſtmania with Wermeland on the S. It is above 
165 miles long, and 100 in its greateſt breadth, and 
all over mountainous, without the neceffary cotn-land, 
particularly beyond Falun: yet notwithſtanding, the 
ſoil between the mountains may be uſed, and ſown 
with oats and pulſe for bread, The country is almoſt 
in general interſected with mountains, valleys, foreſts, 
heaths, lakes, and ſtreams. Here is great ſtore of 
mines of ſilver, copper, iron, with quarries of mill- 
ſtones, &c. Likewiſe fine paſtures, where the breed- 
ing of cattle might be carried on to great advan- 
tage. The Dal-Elbe or Dalecarlia river, which riſes 


in the mountains of Norway, conſiſts of two ſtreams, 
which run through the country, and unite at Gagnef. 


The one on the E. is oy Oeſter Dal-Elfwe, and the 


5 country 
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country Oſt Thal-land; and that on the W. Waſter 
Dal-Elfwe, and the country Weſt Thal-land. The 
united ſtream falls at length into the Bothnic gulph in 
the Baltic, near Elf-karleby, between Uplandia and 
Geſtricia. The Dalecarlians, i. e. the Dale-carls, or 
inhabitants of the valleys, are famed in hiſtory for their 
uprightneſs and fidelity to their King and country; 
but eſpecially for their valour. Among theſe Guſtavus 
Vaſa retired, after eſcaping out of the priſons in Den- 
mark, and encouraging the people to riſe in arms, they 
at length ſhook off the yoke of the Daniſh tyranny, 
which Chriſtiern II. had carried to the utmoſt excels, 
They are extremely parſimonious and laborious. nx 
ſeem to be deſcended from the Scythians, of highe 
antiquity. The country is divided into fix parts; 

namely, four in the E. as Naſgardslehn, Stahrs- lehn, 
Kopparbergs-lehn, and the Eaſtern-valleys; alſo two 
to the W. h 

DALEM, a town of Limbourg, in the Low countries, 
and ſubje& to the Dutch. It lies twelve miles N. E. 
of Liege. Lat. 50 deg. 51 min. N. long. 5 deg. 39 


min. E. 

DALIA, or DALAND, a province of Weſt-Gothland, 
in Sweden. It takes its name from the many dales 
therein. It is bounded by Dalecarlia on the N. War- 
meland and the Wener-lake on the E. Gothland on 
the S. and Bohuſia with Norway on the W. dt is 
ſeventy miles long, and about forty broad. Here is 

abundance of mountains and ſtonèes. Among the for- 
mer Borekul is the higheſt. It is well ſupplied with 
foreſts, the valleys and level tracts between the moun- 
tains are fruitful, and yield the inhabitants ſufficiency 
of corn. whe 3:1 whe themſelves alfo by breeding of 
cattle, ſheep, 
belong to minery. They alſo carry on a traffic with 
maſts, beams, boards, planks, tar, horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
tallow, butter, cheeſe, &c. Among its inland lakes, 

that of Stora-led is the moſt remarkable, being ver 
long, and but narrow.. It is divided into the N. 
or ſtoney part, and into the S. or level part. 

DALKEITH, a pretty large market-town. of Mid-Lo- 
thian, in the S. of Scotland, at the confluence of the 
two rivers of North and South Eſk; it is better built 
than many royal boroughs, and is the ſeat of a preſby- 
tery; containing ten pariſhes. Here 1s a grand palace 
of the Duke of Buccleugh's, with a fine park, canals, 
water-works, &c. The front of the houſe has Corin- 

. thian pillars, with a ſuitable ſtair-caſe, and the apart- 
ments are embelliſhed with paintings and rich furniture. 
To the town of Dalkeith large quantities of proviſions 
are brought from the ſouthern parts, ſold here, and. af- 
terwards ſent to Edinburgh, in the neighbourhood of 
which city it lies, a little way to the S. E. and the 
butchers here are ſaid to kill no leſs than 2000 ſheep 
one week with another, the mutton of which they carry 
to that metropolis. | 


DALMATIA, or DELMATTA, ſo called from its an- 


cient capital Delmiam or Delminium. It is a part of | 


Hungarian Illyria, and in the kingdom of Hungary. It 
was anciently a kingdom of itſelf ; , bounded on the N. 
by Boſnia, on- the E. by Servia, on the S. by Albania, 
and on the W. by Morlachia and the gulph of Venice. 
In the 15th century the Venetians were maſters of all 
Dalmatia, but afterwards the Turks took a preat part 
of it from them: the former however are till in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome towns on the eoaſt, and the Hungari- 
ans and Raguſans enjoy ſome other parts. The lan- 
e and manners of the Dalmatians are Sclavoniſh, 
and they themſelves are Roman Catholics. The more 
rticular diviſion of Dalmatia is into, 1. er 
almatia, conſiſting, of five diftrits; namely, Zenghi 


and Ottoſchatz, the counties of Lyka and Corbau, 


and the diſtrict of Zwonigrod It lies in the upper 


part of the Adriatic ſea, and includes a part of the old | 


iburnia. 2. Venetian Dalmatia, comprehending a 
part of Liburnia, conſiſts of the main-land and of iſlands. 

. Raguſan Dalmatia. And, 4. Turkiſh Dalmatia, 
Tue rivers in Delmatia have indeed but a ſhort courſe, 
yet they are moſtly navigable. The country is full 
of mountains; but theſe are not 'unfruitful, having 
vines, olive and myrtle trees, with great numbers of 


Ko” edicinal herbs growing upon them ; -and their bowels | 


eries, weaving, and all ſuch trades as | 
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contain gold and ſilber ore. The foil of the reſt ot 

the country is alſo fertile, and there is no want of cattle; 
K the breeding of ſheep is a conſiderab'e 
article. The air is temperate and clear. 

DALMATOW , a conſiderable convent of Iſet province 
in Siberia, and Aſiatic part of Ruſſia, on the river 
Iſet. It lies in a very delightful, open, and level 
country. 

DALTON, a market-town on the coaſt of Lancaſhire, 
in a tract called Fourneſs, towards which the ſands 
are almoſt impraCticable. Here are two annual fairs, 
on June 6 for horned cattle, and October 2 3 for horned 
cattle, horſes, and pedlary. 

DAM, a town of Groningen, one of the ſeven United 
Provinces of the Netherlands, on the Damfterdiep 
channel, near the Dollart bay, fifteen miles N. E. of 
Groningen city, and three from the mouth of the 
Ems. Lat. 53 deg. 32 min. N. long. 7 deg. 14 

min. E. 98 | 

DAM, . a ſmall, but fortified town of Swediſh Pomerania, 
in Germany, at the junction of the Plone with the 
Oder, oppoſite to Stetin. Here are three annual fairs, 
on the Friday before the firſt Sunday in Lent, the cve 
of Palm Sunday, and Michaelmas. The place is ſub- 
ject to the King of Pruſſia. Lat. 53 deg. 30min. N. 

ong. 15 deg. 22 min. K. 

DAMAAN, a port-town of Cambaya, and on the W, 
coaſt of the Hither India, in Afia: it is a Portugueſe 
factory, and their ſecond beſt in the Eaſt Indies. It 
ſtands at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, has 
baſtions, and no contemptible garriſon, with intrench- 

ments and ditches ;, being about two miles in circuit, 
Its principal trade is in corn and rice, It lies eighty- 
five miles S. of Surat. Lat. 20 deg. 16 min. N. — 
72 deg. 32 min. E. a 

DAMAR, a conſiderable place of Zibet, in Arabia Fœlix 
and Turkey, in Afia, in the middle of a well-watered 

plain, which is fertile in corn, fruit, &c. It lies forty 
miles from Zenon, and on the road from Idonia to 
Moaban, E. of the former, and W. of the latter. At 
ſome diſtarice, on the road leading to it, is a very high 
hill, upon which is a magnificent moſque. 

DAMASCUS, by the Turks Schan, the capital of the 8. 
part of Syria, in Aſiatic Turkey. It was long the royal 
reſidence for ſeveral ſucceſſions of Princes, and ſtands 
in a delightful and fertile plain, on the ancient Chry- 
ſorrheus or Golden river, which enriches that city and 
country, Tamerlane took and deſtroyed its caſtle, and 
with it 300,000 Turks; before which time Damaſcus 
is ſaid to have had forty nobleporticos, and o, ooo gold 

and ſilver lanthorns. In 1506 the Turks took it, 
and have kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. The city is 
oblong, pointing nearly N. E. and S. W. It is com- 
puted at about two miles in length, and thick ſet, 
with towers, domes, and minarets; beſides being en- 
compaſſed with ſine gardens and orchards, extending no 
leſs than thirty miles round, and embelliſhed with fine 
ſummer-houſes, turrets, &c. and ſcarce any of thee 
plantations but have a clear ſtream running through 

them, with fountains, caſcades, water-works, &c. In 
the neighbourhood of the city is a place called the 
Green or Meidan, where the natives believe was the 
ſeat of paradiſe; and they have a tradition among them, 

that Adam was formed of the duſt of the neighbouring 

fields. In the heart of the city is a high oval caſtle, 
flanked with towers, in which are ſome cannon, The 
only, entrance to it is on the E. fide, with a draw- 
bridge kept up with ftone chains. Here are 15,000 
Janiſlaries conſtantly kept, with a Begleberg or Baſh. 
It is the ſeat of a Greek patriarch; and was the birth- 
place of the famous St. John Damaſcea or Damaſcenus, 
and for his eloquence ſtyled Chryſologus, but much 
more eminent for his orthodoxy and ſanctity of life. - He 
died here in 760. It lies 95 miles N. E. of. Jeruſalem, 
and 210 8. of Aleppo. Lat..33deg..25 min, N. long» 
37 de 27 min: E. | 

DAMBEA, the capital of Abyſſinia, and kingdom of the 

ſame name, in Africa. It lies at the head of the lake 

of Dambea or Bahr Tzania, as the natives call it. It 
lies 320 miles W. of the Red ſea. Lat. 14 deg. 40 min. 

N. long. 34 deg. 20 min. E. 1 


| DAMBEA, kingdom of, in Africa. It lies N. of Go- 


: jama, 
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jama; from which it is parted by the Nile and lake 
of its own name. It is bounded on the N. by Sennar, 
or Nubia, Tigra and Dancali on the E. and Chauglia 
and Agaus on the W. It is the flatteſt country in all 
abyflinia, and conſequently very ſubject to inundations: 
it is ninety miles long from E. to W. and thirty-ſix from 
N. to S. excluſive of the lake; but ſeventy including 
that, This kingdom is governed by a viceroy. In it 
is a very high mountain called Dancas, with a ſpaci- 
ous plain at top, on which the Emperor reſided in a 
ſtatcly palace after the European mode. 

DAMBEA, lake of, in the above-mentioned kingdom of 
the ſame name, lies under lat. 13 deg. and about 100 
miles from the ſource of the Nile, which falls into it on 
the W. ſide, and comes out of it on the S. E. It is 
about thirty leagues long, twelve in breadth, and 150 
in circuit, excluſive of its deep bays or other windings ; 
its water is clear and wholeſome, with abundance of 
fiſh, particularly ſea-horſes, that come ſometimes to 
land, and do a deal of damage ; but ſome of the inha- 
bitants make a livelihood by killing them. In it are 
about twenty-one iſlands; ſome pretty large and fertile, 
having fine orange and citron trees, which are ſcarcely 
to be met with any where elſe in the whole empire. 
It is navigated by flat-bottomed boats made of jonks or 
bamboes, growing along its banks. 

DAMGARTIN, a ſtrong town of Swediſh Pomerania, 
in Germany, upon a gulph of the Baltic, towards. the 
confines of 3 and the river Recknitz, N. 
W. of its influx into that gulph. It has been often 
taken, particularly by the Danes and Pruſſians in 1715. 
It is twenty-five miles W. of Stralſund. Lat. 54 deg. 
34 min. N. long. 12 deg. 30 min. E. y 

DAMIATA, or DAMIET TA, anciently Thamiatis, a 
town of Lower Egypt, in Africa, upon an iſland on 
the eaſtern branch of the Nile, and E. fide of it. It is 
one of the moſt conſiderable cities for trade in the 
whole territory round it, and one of the keys of Egypt, 

With about 25,000 inhabitants. It is the ſee of an Arch- 
biſhap. The point of the city towards the ſea is de- 
fended by a large ſquare tower, and the oppoſite point 
hath an old fort. The place is governed by an Aga. 
The inhabitants manufacture fine linen cloth of all co- 
lours. | 

Damieta is not to be confounded with the ancient 

Peluſium. It lies about 5 miles from the ſea, and 105 

N. of Grand Cairo. Lat. 31 deg. 15 min. N. long. 31 

deg. 50 min. E. 

DAMME;, a fortreſs of Dutch Flanders, in the Nether- 
lands. It lies five miles N. E. of Bruges. Lat. 51 deg. 
26 min. N. long. 3 deg. 9 min. E. 

DAMPIER'S Streights, a palloge or opening diſcovered 
by Dampier, between King William's cape in New 
Guiney, in the Antartic contries, and that tract to 


the E. of it, with which it was formerly thought to 
join. In it are ſeveral iſlands, the largeſt of which lie 


on the N. fide. The channel is very good between 
the iſlands and the land, to the eaſtward. 


DAMPIERRE, a very fine country-ſeat, in the go- 


vernment of Paris, and neighbourhood of this metro- 
polis. 


DAMSEY, a ſmall but fruitful iſle of the 98 in 
irk- |, 


bourg of Evreux and Normandy, | 1 | 
1 — 8 DANTZIG, in Latin Dantiſcum or Gedanum, and in Po- 


the N. of Scotland. It lies three miles W. of 
wall, and abounds with fiſh round its coaſts. 


in France, upon the rivulet Iton. It is a duchy-peer- 


doom, belonging to the Count of Toulouſe, High Ad- 


miral of France. 


DAMVILLIERS, a ſmall town of French Luxemburg, 


in the government of Metz, belonging to France. t 


ſtands in a marſhy country, which the Emperor 


Charles V. fortified in 1528. It was taken by King 


Henry II. and Lewis XIII. and ceded to Lewis XIV. 


by the treaty of the Pyrennees, who diſmantled it in 
1673. It borders on Lorrain, thirty-two miles W. of 
Thionville. Lat. 49 deg. 28 min. N. long. 5 deg. 20 
min. E. 

DANAGAR. See ANDANAGAR. 8 

DANAPRIS, one of the names of the Dnieper. 


DAN CALA, a town of Nubia, in Africa, on the Nile. 


It lies 266 miles S. W. of Sagnem. Lat. 17 deg. 20 


min. N. long. 33 deg. 40 min. E. 
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DANCALI, kingdom of, on the Habaſſian coaſt, in Af- 
rica. It extends from Bahrnagaſs beyond the ſtreights 
of Babelmandel. It is bounded on the N. and E. by 
the Red ſea; on the S. by the kingdoms of Dwaro 
and Ghedm, and on the W. by thoſe of Tigra and 
Angot. It is under the dominion of the Turks. It 
is particularly noted for its ſalt mines, of which com- 
modity vaſt quantities are exported on camels backs. 
The river Hanazo riſes on its S. W. confines, and 
divides it from Dwaro, Ghedm, and Barragian: but 
the ſoil is ſandy, barren, and full of brambles. The 
ridge Almondab is the moſt conſiderable of its moun- 
tains, and forms its eaſtern boundary. They are in 
great want of water here, eſpecially in winter; and 
what they dig is brackiſh. Nothing grows in this 
country but ſome wild herbs or leaves, which ſerve to 
feed their goats, the only quadrupede in it. Moll re- 
peats this kingdom much to -the ſame purpoſe, under 
the country and coaſt of Ajan. It lies W. cf the Red 
ſea. Its — town is called Bailar. 

DANE, a river- of Lancaſhire, made navigable ; ſo that 
the Liverpool merchants come by that means ſo near 
the Trent with their goods, that they eafily carry them 
by land to Burton, and from thence be. even as 
far as Hull. = 

DANEBERG, by the Germans DANNENBERG, or 

rather TANNENBERG, i. e. a mountain of fir-trees, 
is a territory in the E. part of the duchy of Brunſwick 
Lunenburg, in Germany. It lies along the Elbe, be- 
ing bounded by Mecklenburg on the N. Brandenburg 
on the E. and 8. and Lunenburg on the W. 
Of the ſame name is its capital on the river Jetze. 
Both it and the country are ſubject to the Elector of 
Hanover, as Duke of Lunenbur Zell. It lies thirty- 
five miles 8. E. of Lunenburg. Lat. 53 deg. 30 min. N. 
long. 11 deg. 18 min. E. | 

DANISCHE-WALD, a territory of Sleſwick, in Den- 
mark, is ſeparated from Holſtein by the Lewens-au, 
being two miles and a half in length, and one and a 


half in breadth, This tract was anciently all wood; 


but in many places it has been rooted up, and the ſoil 


made fit for agriculture, 

DANNAU, or DOMNAU, an indifferent little town 
of Brandenburg circle, in the kingdom of Pruſſia; but 
it has a caſtle, and is remarkable, as in its neighbour- 
hood are ſeveral remains of antiquities to be met 
with. re | 

DANNEMORA, one of the oldeſt, largeſt, and moſt 

.. conſiderable iron-pits in all Sweden: from this mine 

are annually dug from 40 to. 50,000 fodder of crude ore. 
It lies four miles from Upſal. 

DANNEWERK, a famous wall, the greateſt part of 
which is in Arenſharde and dioceſe of Gottorf, in the 
duchy of Sleſwick, in Denmark. It was built by King 
Gottric. See ARENSHARDE. 

DANTSEY, a village of Wiltſhire near Malmſbury, 
ſouthward. The whole pariſh conſiſts of the manor of 
this name alone, belonging to the Earl of Peterborough, 
and is all paſture, where the inhabitants- make moſt 
excellent cheeſe, not inferior to that of Chedder, and is 
the only commodity of the place. Here is a large old 
manſion houſe, with gardens. and a fine park. The 
grounds lie low and ſplaſhy; and they have no 
good water. Here is a chalybeate ſpring, and a neat 
church. | 


liſh Gdantzh, a famous, trading, and foitified city of 
Little Pomerania, in Poliſh Pruſſia. It lies upon the 
W. {ſide of the Viſtula, about a German mile from the 
Baltic. The two ſmall rivers Radaune and Motlau 
run through the town, the latter of which goes between 
the old and the new town, in two branches, and theſe 
unite juſt out of the town, and fall into the Viſtula, as 
does the Radaune. This is a large, populous, and fine 
place, the houſes being built according to the ancient 
manner of the hanſeatic towns, and ſix or ſeven ſtories 
high; but the ftreets are moſtly narrow, occaſioned by 
a ſort of jutting galleries or balconies before the houſes, 
to which on goes up by ſtairs. Dantzig properly 
conſiſts of two towns; namely, the old and new, 
with ſome ſuburbs, and is ſaid to contain 200,000 
ſouls. It has a fine harbour, a conſiderable trade, eſ- 
pecially 
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" DAPHNE, a fort of ſuburb to the ci 
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pecially in corn, of which article alone 58,060 laſts 
and forty buſhels were exported in 1752. The num- - 
ber of Poliſh boats on the Viſtula was 1288 great 
and ſmall, alſo 1014 vefſels came that year into their 
port for traffic. Its privileges and immunities are very 
conſiderable, being the third great town in the ſtates 
of Pruſſia; having a ſeat and vote in the Poliſh diet 
and election of the Bog of Poland, and a power of 
coining, &c. In 1657 King Caftmir made the magiſ- 
trates, ſchoppen or aldermen, and council of a hundred 
men, nobles; and for the future ordered that they 
ſhould be called ſo. Here are twelve Lutheran 
* churches, not including one in the hoſpital, and ano- 
ther in the poors-houſe ; two Calviniſt, and one Ro- 
man Catholic church. The great Lutheran church of 
St. Marys or the cathedral, is the moſt conſiderable 
among them all, and the upper pariſh-church. Its firſt 
preacher is a ſenior in the miniſtry; but the other 
members are equal in rank, and of them two-muſt al- 
ways be doctors of divinity. In the Lutheran academy 
or gymnaſium of the Grey friars are ſeven profeſſors, 
and one who reads lectures in the Poliſh language. 
Here the town-library is kept in very good order. 
The council-houſes in the old and new towns, and the 
other publick buildings, are very antique, 
This was formerly one of the principal among the 
Hanſeatic towns, the fortifications are conſiderable, eſpe- 
* cially towards the S. and N. where the town is ſur- 
rounded with mountains or hills, higher than the tower 
of Dantzick, and among theſe the Biſhofsberg, and 
Hugelſberg, are the principal: on the latter ſtood an- 
ciently a caſtle, where was a ſtately ſepulchral mo- 
nument, of which the urn-ftatue, or princeſs-pillar, 
found here in 1664, is a plain proof. Juſt by is 
| ſhewn the place where the Ruffians in vain attempted 
the ſtorming of Dantzick in 1734, alſo the large mo- 
nument in which are buried 1000 men, who were kill- 
ed on this occaſion. In that year Dantzick received 
' King Staniſlaus; but the Ruſſians and Saxons laid cloſe 
ſiege to it, and threw a great many ſhells into the town; 
when, after all hopes of aſſiſtance from the French by ſea 
were loſt, whoſe money had before corrupted the Dant- 
zickers; when, after Staniſlaus had found means to 
' eſcape, they at laſt, on July , ſurrendered and ſub- 
mitted to the EleQor of Saxony, Auguſtus III. as their 
lawful King and maſter; but were obliged at the ſame 


© time to purchaſe their peace with a good round ſum, as 
they had let Staniſlaus go, They are under the protec- 


tion of Poland : but in 1703, the Engliſh, Dutch, and 
 Pruffians entered into an alliance to defend them againſt 
Charles XII. of Sweden; as alſo in 1706, when that 
Prince threatened them with a viſit upon his ſucceſs 


aint Auguſtus II. if they refuſed to acknowledge Sta- 


nillaus for their King. They maintain a garriſon of their 
own. Very warm conteſts happening between the ma- 
giſtracy and burghery, a royal ordinance in 1752 put an 
end to them, and ſettled its form of government, which 
is mixed, conſiſting of ſenators, burgo-maſters, and con- 
fuls. A hundred burgeſſes are choſen to ſupport the ad- 
miniftration, who, with the conſent of the ſenate, pre- 
ſent to vacant benefices. It lies in the dioceſe of the 
Biſhop of Cujavia, 'to whom they pay acknowledgment ; 
and its juriſdiction extends about forty miles round the 
town : a fine water- mill on the Radaune, with eighteen 
wheels going, formerly brought the town, it is Taid, a 
revenue of a ducat every hour, but not ſo much now. 
It lies ſeventy-two miles W. of e pf and 136 
N. of Warſaw. Lat. 53 deg. 38 min. N. 


min. E. 
DANTZIGER-WERDER, a part of the juriſdiftion 
_ belonging to the 8 Dantzick laſt- mentioned. It 
is ſurrounded by the Viſtula, Motlau, and their moraſ- 
ſes, containing thirty-three villages, twelve of which 
have churches, and among theſe is one for Calviniſts, 
and two chapels. It is governed by the oldeſt burgo- 
maſter of Dantzick, and two counſellors, as directors 


inſpectors with him. 
2 of Antioch, in 


Ccelo-Syria and wp in Aſia. 
grove, between four 


long. 18 deg. ; 


t was a thickſet | 
five miles off, famous for fine 
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{prings, buildings, but eſpecially a temple and oracle of 
Apollo. In time it became a place infamous for plea- 
ſure, where no perſon of character would be ſeen. 


DANUBE, in Latin Dannbius, and by the Germans call- 


ed Donau, a very large and tamous river in Europe, It 
riſes in Furſtenberg, a diſt-ict of Suabia, in Germany, 
near Don-Eſchingen, and after a N. E. courſe throuch 
that circle, and viſiting U!m its capital, it runs E. thrg' 


Bavaria and Auftria, paſſes by Ratiſbon, Paſſau, Ens, 


and Vienna: after this, entering Hungary, it runs 8. 
E. from Preſburg and Buda, and ſo on to Belgrade : at. 


ter which it divides Bulgaria from Walachia and Mol- 
davia, and is alſo the boundary of Servia on the N. In 


its vaſt courſe, of which twenty-eight ſmall maps have 
been publiſhed at Nuremburg in quarto, after receiving 
ſixty rivers, moſt of them navigable, but reckoning 
ſmaller ſtreams, about 120 in all, it diſcharges itſelf 
with ſuch great rapidity into the Euxine or Black fea, 
that the current of its waters, it is ſaid, may be ſenſibly 
erceived for many miles after entering it. Between 
uda and Belgrade, the Danube is fo broad and deep, 
that the Turks and Chriſtians have frequently fleets 
upon it, which, in the late wars, engaged together : 
yet water-falls, both above and below Buda, render it 
impracticable for veſſels either way further. 


DARBY, rather DERBY, which ſee. 
DARDA, or Tarda, a town of Lower Hungary, and fur- 


ther circle of the Danube, on the W. fide of the river, 
and not far from the Drave. It was formerly fortificd, 
in order to defend the N. end of the bridge of Eſſeck; 
but was taken by the Imperialiſts in 1686 (1697.) It 
lies eight miles N. of Eſſeck. Lat. 46 deg. 17 min. N. 
long. 20 deg. 17 min E. : 
DANE LES, two famous caftles that cover the 
gulph of Lepante and the Helleſpont or Streight, ſo call- 
ed'in European Turkey, which is here two miles over : 
the one on the European fide, at a place anciently 
called Ceſtos, and the other on that of Aſia, called Aby- 
dos, were both built in 1452 - Mahomet II. and ſerves 
as a key to Conſtantinople. The former is only a round 


tower, with ſome outworks, and of no great ſtrength. 
In 1656, the Venetian fleet ſhot through between both, 
and drove that of the Turks aſhore. Here all veſlels 


coming from the Archipelago come too and are ſearch- 
ed. A little way off, namely at Lepanto, the Venetians 
obtained a memorable victory over the Turkiſh fleet in 
1571. Lat. 40 deg. 16 min. N. long. 26 deg. 51min. E. 
, one of the principal rivers of Auvergne, 
in France, which has its ſpring upon one of the higheſt 
mountains in this country,. called Mont d'Or, and loſes 
itſelf in the river Garonne. | 


DAREN-SEE, one of the conſiderable inland lakes in 


Upper Alfatia, and Waſgaw mountains, belonging to 
rance, - 


DARHA, province of, in Africa. It contains the greateſt 


part of the ancient Mauritania Cæſarienſis. Mount Atlas 
divides it from Morocco on the N. it is bounded by Sus 


and Gefula on the W. Tafilet on the E. and by Libya, 


and part of Teſſet, on the S. Its longeſt extent is about 
300 miles, containing ſeveral towns and caſtles, along 
the banks of the Darha, though none of them very con- 


ſiderable, but the ruins of others, which ſeem to have 


once made a better figure. Some territories of it pro- 
duce corn, particularly thoſe overſlown, which happens 


in April: but with moſt of this they are ſupplied from 
Morocco and Fez, in exchange for dates: moſt parts 


yield ſuch vaſt quantities of theſe, that the inhabitants 


feed their horſes, camels, &c. with the worſt, and live on 
or traffic with the reſt. Beſides theſe, their common 


food is the fleſh of horſes, camels, oftriches, and ſome 

wild beaſts: but they never eat bread except at their 

feſtivals. In this province Indigo grows wild, great 
uantities of which are made and exported. 

IN, a province of Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
rica, and a narrow iſthmus, about ſixty miles over, 
joining the N. to the S. continent. It is called Terra 

irma Proper. The northern part is bounded on the 
N. by the N. ſea; on the E. by the gulph or river of 
Darien, which divides it from the province of Cartha- 


genaz on the S. by Popayan, and the South ſea; and — 
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the W. by Veragua, and another part of the ſame ſea. 
It is about 300 miles long. This province is of conſi- 
derable importance to the Spaniards, from its ſituation 
on the N. and S. ſeas. The gold ſands of its rivers, 
and the treaſures of Peru, which are brought hither, and 
imported into Old Spain, have induced ſeveral to make 
attempts on Panama, Porto Bello, &c. The country is 
mountainous and barren, extremely hot, and the low 
lands overflown with continual rain. The mountains 
are ſo difficult of acceſs, that it takes up ſeveral days to 
croſs them, From their tops the Spaniards firſt diſcover- 
ed the Pacific ocean in 1513, and called it the South 
ſea: tho! in fact the Pacific ocean lies W. of the main- 
land of America, The greateſt part of its inhabitants 
are wandering Indians, who live in the moſt ſhocking 
barbariſm, with a conſiderable number of villages and 
hamlets, to the amount of about 200. This country is 
memorable as a colony of Scots youth, the flower of 
that nation, were, a little after the revolution, ſent thi- 
ther by the government; but, by being unſupported with 
ammunition, men, and proviſions, the Spaniards the 
more eaſily cut all the throats of thoſe who had eſcap- 
ed from famine. 8 
DARKEHMEN, a town of Tapiau, and Juſterburg circle, 
in the kingdom of Pruſſia, peopled eg in 
1732. Here is a beneficial manufacture of linen and 
woollen cloth, alſo a fabric of tobacco, and a powder- 
mill. 
DARK ING, a market-town of Surry, famous for the 
large Roman cauſeway, called Stony-ſtreet, and the 
e of Cottman-dean. See COTTMAN-DEAN. Here 
is every LA gr a conſiderable market, eſpecially in 


0 


the ſeaſon for fat geeſe and capons, and annually on 


Holy Thurſday; the greateſt market in all England for 
lambs are held here. It lies twelve miles from Guild- 
ford, and twenty from London. 


DARLINGTON, a large market-town in the biſhopric | 


of Durham, of great reſort, and well ſupplied ; the 
weekly market holds on 3 Its annual fairs are 
on Eafter-Monday, Whitſun- ys Monday fort- 
night after Whitſun-Monday, and November 22, for 
cattle, horſes, and ſheep. It is noted for its linen manu- 
facture, as the water of = om, of —— 1 PR is 
very for bleaching. It particularly excells in hug- 
ly cies of which are ſent to 645A 

t lies twenty-four miles from the city of Durham, and 

243 from that of London. | 

DARNEY, a bourg of Vauge, in Lorain. It lies on the 

* Saone, and is the principal place of a provoſtſhip. 

DARMSTADT, the capital of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, and the 
Upper Rhine in Germany, a ſmall city on a river of the 
ſame name, and ſubje& to its own Landgrave. It has 
a ſtrong caſtle, which is the Prince's palace, and a hand- 
ſome ſtructure, with Fort Marienburg on the Rhine, and 
Fort Ruſſelheim on the Maine. Moſt of the houſes are 
of free-ſtone and high. The neighbourhood of this 
town abound with deer ; it is a flat * Nor gravel- 
ly foil ; from hence to Heidelburg is the Bergftraſs, or 

- hill-road, forty miles long, and planted with trees on 
both ſides. It lies ſixteen miles 8. of Franckfort. Lat. 
49 deg. 26 min. N. long. 8 deg. 32 min. E. 

DARO A, city of, in Aragon, a province of Spain. Tt 
is walled, and ſtands on the river Xiloca, on a rough 
and craggy ſite, of difficult acceſs. Here are ſeven pa- 
riſhes, one of which is collegiate, containing a thouſand 
families. The neighbouring plain is very fruitful. Here 


are four monaſtries, &c. ſeven ſquares, and as many | 


conduits, It lies forty-eight miles 8. from Seragoſſa. 


DARTFORD, a market-town of Kent, has two or three | 


good ſprings, and the river Dart goes through it, and | 
a little below falls into the Thames. Upon this river, 
the firſt paper-mill in England was built by Sir John 
Spillman in the reign of Charles I. who gave him a pa- 
tent and ſalary of 2001. The firſt mill for ſplitting of 
iron bars for wire was alſo upon this river. Here is a 
good corn-market on Saturdays, and annual fair July 
22, for horſes and bullocks. It ſtands on the road 
to Dover, eleven miles from Rocheſter, and ſixteen from 
ndon. | 


- DARTMOUTH, a town of Devonſhire, at the mouth 


of the river Dart. The opening into its harbour is nar- | 
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row, but the channel deep enough for the bg ſhip in 
the royal navy, and ſurrounded with high rocks. At the 
firſt narrowing ſtands a good fort, beyond a platform of 
guns, which command the port. The baſon or harbour 
is capable of receiving 500 fail. The pilchard-ſhoals 
come frequently into this harbour, in whoſe rear is a 
eat army of porpoiſes. The town ſtands on the W. 
ide of this baſon, upon the aſcent of a ſteep hill; has a 
large quay, and ſpacious ftreet, and is pretty populous. 
hey carry on a conſiderable trade from this place to 
Spit, Portugal, Italy, and the plantations, eſpecially 
ewfoundland; and from thence to Spain and Italy 
with fiſh. SP drive alſo a good trade in the pilchard- 
fhſbery. The French, after — the town in King 
Richard Firſt's time, attempted it afterwards ; but were 
bravely repulſed by the women, it is ſaid, who took 
Caſtel their General, and ſevetal Lords priſoners, be- 
ſides making a great ſlaughter. Dartmouth ſends two 
members to parliament, It lies twenty-eight miles from 
Exeter, and 192 from London. It gives title of Earl 
to the family of Legge. 

DARWENT. See Derwent. 

DAVOS, or Tafaas, the capital of a community amon 
the mountains in the league of the ten juriſdictions an 
Griſons, in Switzerland. Here is the ſeat of the re- 
Fach and of the aſſemblies of the leagues of the 

__ Grifons, It lies about two leagues E. of Coire. 

DAVENTRY, or Daintry, a conſiderable market- town 
of Northamptonſhire, governed by a mayor, on the 

reat road to Cheſter, with good inns, and alſo on the 

Old Roman Watling- ſtreet, which runs to Dunſmore- 

beath. Its market holds on Wedneſdays, and annual 

fairs on Eaſter-Tueſday, for horſes and horned cattle ; 
June 6, for ſwine, and all forts of goods; Auguſt 3, 
a ſmall fair of horned cattle; October 2, for cattle, 
cheeſe, onions, &c. and October 24, called Ram-fair, 
principally for ſheep. It lies twelve miles from Nor- 
thampton, and ſeventy-three from London. 

DAVID's, ST. an Epiſcopal city of Pembrokeſhire, in 
South Wales, with a decayed cathedral, where St. Da- 
vid, the Earl of Richmond and Owen, Tudor, &c. are 
buried. This was formerly a more conſiderable place. 
It lies near the weſtermoſt point of land in the Iriſh ſea, 
called St. David's-Head, and twenty-ſix miles from 
Pembroke town. | | 

DAVID's, ForxT ST. a town on the Coromandel coaſt, 
and Hither India, in Afia. It is one of the ſtrongeſt 
forts belonging to the Engliſh Eaft India company in 
that part of the world ; from which chints, muſlins, 
and callicoes are exported. It lies eighty-ſix miles S. 
of Madraſs. Lat. 12 deg. 5 min. N. ong. 80 deg. 


$5 me. E. | 
DAVIDSOE, or Daus, an iſland of Weſtmannia, in 
Sweden Proper, takes its name from the firſt Chriſtian 
preacher in this province, natnely St. David, who came 
hither out of England about the year 1060, and found- 
ed a convent. It is nowa gentleman's ſeat. | 
DAVIS's STzEIGHTS, a narrow ſea running N. W. 
from Cape-Farewell, in lat. 60 N. to Baffin's bay, in 
lat. 80. It ſeparates Groenland from North America. 
One Davis an Engliſhman paſſed them in 1585 in queſt 
of a N. W. paſſage. It has Groenland on the E. and 
an unknown polar country on the N. and W. 
DAULE, a lieutenancy of Guayaquil, in South America. 
Its principal town is of the ſame name, and waſhed by 
a river, to which it owes its denomination. It contains 
many ſpacious houſes of the inhabitants of Guayaquil. 
Here are great numbers of plantations, large orchards, 
and extenſive corn-fields, e river Daule, which diſ- 
charges itſelf into that of Guayaquil, is very large; and 
a great trade is carried on with that city, from which it 
receives Variety of ſummer fruits and plantanes for bread, 
The tobacco of Daule is reckoned preferable to that of 


any other part. | | 
DAUPHIN „a fort belonging to the French on the E. coaſt 
of Madagaſcar, in Africa, Lat. 23 deg,” 59 min. S. 
long. 48 deg. 16 min E. 
DAUPHINE: an ifland ſubject to the French, near the 
river Mobile, in North America. Lat. 30 deg. 10 min. 
N. long. 88 deg. 7 min. W. 
DAUPHINE D' AUVERGNE, aprincipality in the go- 
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vernment of the latter name, in France, belonging to 


the Duke of Orleans. UM e . 
DAUPHINY, or Delphinate, one of the governments in 


France. This province is bounded on the N. by the 
territory of Breſſe, and the riyer Rhone; on the E. it is 
ſeparated by the Alps from Savoy and Piedmont; it has 
Provence on the S. and the Rhone again towards the W. 
It lies between lat. 44 deg. 30 min. almoſt as far as lat. 
6. It ha& formerly its own Princes; the laſt of whom, 
Dania Humbert, about the year 1343, made his coun- 
try over to Philip VI. King of France, upon condition 
that the King's eldeſt ſon ſhould enjoy it, which ever 
ſince has given him title dec t is divided into 
Upper and Lower Dauphiny. The latter is pretty fruit- 
ful, producing, corn, wine, oliyes, filk, hemp, ſalt, 
vitriol, yarnith, cryſtal, iron, copper, and lead. But 
Upper Dauphiny, and in general two thirds of the pro- 
vince, are barren; ſo that part of the inhabitants are 
obliged to go and ſeek their bread elſewhere. Its moun- 

. tains however produce ſeveral uſeful things, and con- 
tain in their bowels many rarities. Upon the moun- 


tains of Ambrun and Die is found marcaſite. Mount | 


Breſier, not far from the village of St, Genis, ſometimes 
throws out fire. Upon Mount d'Or, a kind of dia- 
mond is to be met with. Thoſe between Briangon, 
Pragelas, and Pignerol, are covered with larch- trees, the 
timber of which is durable, and on its bark are found 


manna, aromatic benzoin, and agarick, a ſort of ex- 


creſcence which is much uſed in phyſic, and for dying 
of ſcarlet. In its mountains are alſo bouquetins, a ſort 
of wild goat, beſides the common ones, bears, and ma- 
ramottes; likewiſe wane 2 white La 
heaſant les, and hawks, are very frequent in 
this Es. hs incipal rivers are the Rhone, Du- 
rance, Iſere, and Drome. In it are two archbiſhoprics, 

. and five biſhoprics. Here juſtice is adminiftered ac- 
cording to the civil law; and it has beſides particular 
cuſtoms of its own. Here is a parliament, in which 
the governor and e © IO have a ſeat, even 
before the firſt preſidents. ith regard to military 
government, beſides the governor and lieutenant- gene- 
ral juſt mentioned, it has four ſub-governors; namely, 
one for Grenoble and Briangon ; the ſecond for Am- 
brun and Gap; the third for Vienne and St. Marcel- 
lin; and the fourth for Valentinois, Diois, Tricaſti- 
nois, and the baronies. The Upper Delphinate com- 
prehends Graiſivaudan, the little territory of Champ- 
ſam, Briangonnois, Ambrunois, Gapengois, Les Roya- 


nez, and the baronies of Meuoillon and Montauban. |. 


To the Lower Delphinate belong Viennois, Valenti- 
nois, Le Diois, Tricaſtin, and 6 principality of O- 
range. In this country are ſeveral mineral ſprings, be- 
ſides the following ſeven pretended wonders, namely, 
the tower without venom, the inacceſſible mountain, 


the burning ſpring, the precious ſtones and wells of 


Saſſe the manna of Briangon, and the grotto of 
our — la Balme. 


DAURIA, a large province towards the confines of the 


eaſtern part of Tartary. It is reckoned a part of Sibe- 
full of rivers... This country has been conquered by 
the Muſcovites, 8 under the Vaywode of Sibe- 
ia 1 rals, an 


See hs 


taſte. 1 
— with ſulphureous ſtones. The bitumen 
or aſphaltus of this lake has an exact reſemblance to 


pitch, and is only diſtinguiſhable from it by its ſulphu- 


reous ſmell and taſte. 


DEAD-MAN'S-HEAD, à point of land near Tregony, 


in Cornwall, lying between St. Maws and Fowey. 


Aſiatic Ruſſia; and takes its name from being | | 
. - | DECIZE, in Latin Dececia, a very old town of Niver- 
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Metropolitan of the ſame in ec- | 
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DEAL, by Cæſar called Dela; and near it he made his 
ſecond deſcent upon Britain. It is a handſome town in 
Kent, with a harbour, and a member of the cinque port 
of Sandwich. It carries on ſome foreign trade, and to jr 
is a great reſort of ſailors. Between it and the Good. 

win ſands is. the famous road called the Downs, where 
generally homeward bound ſhips, and ſuch as are ou:. 
ward bound, by way of the Engliſh channel, lie at an. 
chor. It is defended by Sandown cr Deal caſtle on 
the N. conſiſting of four lunettes, with ſeveral large 
port-holes, a large tower with a cavern beneath bomb. 
proof; and alſo by Walmar caſtle on the 8. Here is 
a charity-ſchool; two annual fairs are held in this 
town, on April 5 and October 10, for cattle and ped- 
lary. It lies about four miles from Sandwich, and 
ſeventy- four from London. h 

DEAN, foreſt of, in the moſt weſterly part of Glouceſ- 

terſhire; formerly it contained 30,000 acres covered 
with wood: but the iron forges ſet up here have redu- 

_ ced it within narrower bounds, and it contains ſeveral 
towns and villages now, Moſt of the oak in this foreſt 
was employed for the royal navy. The King has a 

-  fwanimote court here, and the miners have a court too. 

It lies N. of the Severn. 

DEAN, or MICHAEL DEAN, a town in the laſt- 
mentioned foreſt of the ſame name. Its principal ma- 
nufacture was cloth once, and now pins. Iron cinders 
dug up in this neighbourhood ſell well for the furnaces, 
Here is a handſome church, and the town conſiſts only 
of one ſtreet. 

DEBENHAM, from the river Deben, or De 
from its deep roads, a town of Suffolk, anding 
high, but little frequented. Here is a free-ſchool, 
where poor boys are put out apprentices with 10 l. by 
appointment of Sir Robert Hitcham. Ir lies twenty- 
two miles from Bury St. Edmund's, and eighty-üx 
from London. Its market is on Friday, and annual 

fair June 24. for toys and braziery. 

DEBRETZEN, a royal free-town in the further circle 
of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. It ſtands in a fine 
plain, is both large and populous, yet but indifferently 
built, with neither walls nor towers. Here the Jeſuits, 
as well as the reformed, have an academy. The 
breeding of cattle in theſe parts is conſiderable. For 
twelve miles and upwards, there is no hill nor wood, 
being a continued heath, and conſequently in great 
want of timber. It has been thrice burnt down by ac- 
cidental fire: it lies eighty-two miles E. of Buda. 

LS, 47 deg. 29 min. N. long. 22 deg. E. 

DECAN, 12 of the hither peninſula of India, in 
Aſia. It is bounded on the N. by Cambaya, on the 

E. by Golconda and Berar, on the S. by Viſapour, and 
on the W. it terminates on the Indian ocean. Here 
are but few towns; and thoſe lie on the ſea-coaſt. It 
is divided into eight provinces and ater Pure govern- 
ments, all tributary to the Mogul to whom it yields a 
revenue of 2,000,000 Sterling, beſides furniſhing a con- 
ſiderable body of horſe and foot. Caravans of 1009 


beaſts at a time are employed in carrying wheat and 
rice to Indoſtan, &c. | | 


nham 


nois in France, on a rocky iſland in the river Loire, at 
the Jung of the Airon with it. Here is a caftlc- 
ward, ſalt-granary, an ancient ſeat of the Duke of 
Nevers, two convents, and an hoſpital ; alſo a long 
bridge twenty miles S. E. of Nevers. Lat. 46 deg. 
6 min. N. long, 3deg. 29 min. E. 
DECKENDORF, a town of Bavaria, in Germany. It 
lies on the Danube, thirty-nine miles 8. E. of Ratif- 
bon. Lat. 48 deg. 39 min. N. lang. 16 deg. E. 


 DEDDINGTON, a large town, but ſmall market, on 


Saturdays, has two annual fairs, on Auguſt 10 for 
horſes and cows, and November 22 for the laſt-men- 
tioned articles and ſwine. It is governed by a bailiff; 


i * lies ſixteen miles from Oxford, and ſixty- two from 


ndon. K 
DEE, a river on which the city of Cheſter ſtands, and 
riſes from lakes in the middle of the vaſt black moun- 
tains of Merionethſhire, in North Wales. 
Of the ſame name is a river running by the new 
| 92925 n town 
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town of Aberdeen, in the middle diviſion of Scotland, 

in which they catch plenty of ſalmon; and about a 
mile above the town is a ſtately ſtone- bridge of ſeven 
arches over it, built by Biſhop Gawin Dunbar. 

Of the ſame name likewiſe is a river in Galloway, 
which enters the ſea at Kirckudbright, forming a har- 
bour there. It riſes out of the mountains of 
and ſo full of turnings, that though it is not above 
ſeventy miles in a direct line, it runs near 200 in its 
winding courſe. | | 

DEEPEN, a genteel houſe and gardens belonging to Mr. 
Howard, near Darking, in Surry ; it is ſituated in a 
ſmall valley, ſurrounded with ſteep hills on every fide, 
planted with trees, except the S. aſpect, which is a 
vineyard, on the ſummit of which laſt is a ſummer- 
houſe, whence is a view of the ſea over the S. downs, 

near Arundel, 

DEEPING, an ancient market-town of Linco!nſhire, on 
the river Welland. It lies thirty-ſix miles from Lin- 
coln, and fixty-two from London. 

DEER, a famous abbey of Ciſtercian monks now in 
ruins, near the burgh of Bamf, in the ſhire of the 
latter name. It was founded by William Cumming 

Earl of Buchan. 

Of the ſame name is a town on the river Ugy, in 
the ſame ſhire in Scotland, which is the ſeat of a preſ- 
bytery, containing thirteen pariſhes. 

DEGERBY, a well-fituated ſtaple-town of Finland, in 

Sweden, on the bay of Finland, with a commodious 

harbour. In 1745, in conſequence of the boundary 
marked by the laſt treaty of peace, it was made a fron- 
tier town upon the Ruſſian juriſdiction, and called fo 
from the noble demeſne of the ſame name, on which 
it is built: but in 1752 the King of Sweden called it 
Louiſa. Here is a poſt-houſe. 

DEHUNE, one of the rivers riſing in Burgundy, in 
France; it runs into the Saone. - 

DEINE, or DEUME, a river which falls into the Pregel, 
not far from Wehlau, in the kingdom of Pruſſia. 

DEINSE, a ſmall fortified city of Flanders, in the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands, on the river Lys. Brigadier Fran- 
cis Fergus d' Offarle, Colonel of a Scots regiment, who 
commanded a ſtrong garriſon put there in 1695, ſur- 
. rendered himſelf priſoner of war at the firſt approach 
of the French, for which he was broke. | 

DELAWAR, a river in Penſylvania, in North America. 
It riſes far N. in the country of the Iroquois, and 
running ſouthward, divides this province from New 
Jerſey, after which it falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
between the capes of May and Henlopen. It is navi- 
gable for upwards of 200 miles; but has a water-fall 
above Briſtol, ſo that it is impracticable northwards of 
the county of Bucks. 

DELFINO, the beſt town of all Epirus, or modern 
province of Albania, in European Turkey. It is the 


reſidence of the Turkiſh governor, and lies near Mount 
Pindus. a 


DELFS-HAVEN, a beautiful village of Holland, one of 
the united provinces on the Maes, about two miles 
from Rotterdam and eight from Delft, to the 8. E. 
with which it has a communication by a canal. 

DELFT, in Latin Delphi, or Delphium, a large city of 
Holland, one of the united provinces ; it has a wall and 
wet ditch, being above two miles in circuit. Here are 
two beautiful ftreets lying lel for a mile, with 
rows of trees and canals. Its trade is inconſiderable, 
being the retreat of the moſt wealthy merchants. In 
the old palace of Delft, William I. Prince of Orange 
was murdered, and in the new church is an elegant 
monument for him, erected by the States. In the old 
church are. the monuments of Van Tromp and Van 
Heine, two Dutch Admirals killed at ſea. In this 
town is the principal magazine of the province of Hol- 
land; and it is famous for its earthen ware, which 
takes the name of this city. Lat. 52 deg, 16 min. N. 
long. 4 deg. 15 min. E. | 

DELFZYL, or DELFZYL-SCANS, a ſtrong place in 
Groningen, one of the ſeven united provinces, on the 
Damſter-diep or Fivel. Its harbour exceeds that of 
Embden. It is ſurrounded with ramparts and ſeven 
baſtions, and defended by a citadel. In 1672, fourteen 


arrick, 


| 
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Dutch Eaſt India ſhips eſcaped hither with a cargo of 
16,000,000 Sterling, from the Engliſh fleet. It lies 
two miles from Dam to the N. E. at the mouth of the 
river Ems. | 

DELGOVITIA, a Roman ftation, ſuppoſed to be 
9 „„ in Vorkſhire; where Roman, as well as 
Britiſh antiquities, are found. | 

DELI. See SpiL1 and DRLos. | 

DELICHI, the famous river Acheron, in Albania, a pro- 
vince of Turkey, in Europe, of which the ancient 

ts make ſuch frequent mention. 1 

DELL, a province of the Hither India, in Aſia. It is 
bounded by Bencab and Jamba on the N. Becar on the 
E. * on the S. and Indoſtan Proper on the W. 

DELL, the capital of the laſt- mentioned province of 
the ſame name, and of all the Hither India. It is a 
large populous city, about nine or ten miles in circuit, 
on the river Gemina. Here the Great Mogul reſided, 
when Kouli Khan invaded his dominions, and kept 
priſoner with his nobles and generals, till the conque- 
ror forced them to deliver up all their riches. Not ſa- 
tified with this, he put many of their great men to the 
rack, upon his diſappointment. 

This cruel uſage gave occaſion to an inſurrection; 
the invader was prompted to plunder the city, and maſ- 
ſacre a great number of the inhabitants, After which 
he releaſed the Mogul, and obliged him to transfer 
ſome of the provinces of India * contiguous to 
Perſia, to that crown. Kouli Khan returned with 
immenſe treaſure, principally in diamonds, the produce 
of the mines of Golconda; which the famous Au- 
rengzebe had taken from the King of that country, 
and expelled him from his throne, about a century be- 
fore this expedition of Kouli Khan. It lies 142 miles 
N. of Agra, and 339 S. of Lahor. Lat. 28 deg. 12 min. 
N. long. 79 deg. 26 min. E. ö 

DELMENHOS „a territory of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 
many, lying S. E. of Bremen, from ſeventeen miles 
long to ſeven broad. | 

Of the ſame name is its capital on the Delm, and 
fortified with a caſtle. It lies twelve miles W. of Bre- 
men city, and ſubject to Denmark. Lat. 53 deg. 30 
min. N. long. 8 deg. 14 min. E. 

 DELMONT, a town in the Saltſgow, and circle of Sua- 
bia, in Germany, with a ſtrong caſtle, ſometimes the 
reſidence of the Biſhop of Baſil ; and the ſeat of his 
— which was formerly at Friburg, is now ſettled 
ere. | | 

DELOS, one of the iſlands in the Archipelago, and Eu- 
ropean Turkey; though the leaſt of the Glades, yet 
the principal of them. It was formerly yery famous; 
but at preſent is only an uninhabited and forſaken rock, 
which merely ſerves as a place of refuge for ſea-robbers 
or pirates. The Greeks, for the moſt part, call it 
Dill: or Dele, comprehending alſo, under this appella- 
tion, the iſland of Rhenza, giving the Delos of the 
ancients the denomination of Little Delis, but to Rhe- 
næa that of Great Delis. 

The iſland of Delos being the reputed birth-place of 
Apollo and Diana, was highly honoured by all people, 

and even by the Perſians. The oracle of Apollo here 
was one of the moſt celebrated oracles in the world. 

The Greeks inſtituted feſtivals, ſent prieſts, ſacrifices, 
and choirs of virgins thither, In this place may till 
be feen a fragment of the famous marble ſtatue of that. 
deity, with ſeveral ſtately remains of the celebrated 
ancient temple dedicated to him, and likewiſe of the 
city of Delos, formerly ſo conſiderable. The ifland is 
no more than fix miles in circuit; and lies a little S. of 
Mycone and Tenos. Lat. 37 deg, 29 min. N. long. 
25 deg. 50 min. K. | J 

DELPHI, or DELPHOS, the modern Ge/tri, in Liva- 
dia, or the ancient Achara, a province of European 
Turkey. It lies two miles to the N. of the gulph of 
Lepanto, upon a rugged rock, and is no more than a 
mean place, conſiſting of 200 houſes: but was formerly 
a very celebrated city, on account of the temple and 
oracle of lo here: alſo for the dark cave from 
which the Pythian prieſteſs pronounced her ſentences. 
It lies on the ſide of Mount Parnaſſus, about ten miles 


N. of the gulph of Lepanto. 
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DELSBERG, or Deſberg, a town in the dioceſe of Baſil, 
in Switzerland, twenty miles S. W. of Baſil-city, and 
ſubje& to the united Cantons. Lat. 47 deg. 54 min. N. 
long. 7 deg. 56 min. E. | 
DELTA, the ancient name of Lower Egypt, in Africa, 
© ſo called from its triangular figure, reſembling that of the 
Greek letter Delta. 
DEMATA, one of the harbours in the iſland of Santa 
Maura, in the Ionian ſea, and European Turkey, be- 
longing to the Venetians. 
R, a river of Brabant, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, on which ſtands the city of Mechlin. 
DEMETRIUS, or Demetriada, 2 an Archepiſco- 
al city of Theſſaly, now Janna, in European Turkey. 
Ie ſtands at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, an- 
ciently Anaurus, on the N. ſhore of Vologulph, or Ar- 
miro-gulph, the ancient Sinus Pelaſgicus, or Pegaſicus. 
It lies about thirty miles from Lariſſa on the 8. 
DEMETRIOWTTZ, a ſoldier-town in the generalate 
of Sclavonia, and H ian Illyria, on the Save, in 
the neighbourhood of which is kept a regiment of 


horſe for the defence of the frontiers. Here was the 


ſite of the anciently celebrated Sirmia, the Illyrian ca- 
ital. 

L Of mad former _ is a _ of _— _ the 

Weſtern Muſcovy, on the river about fort ues 

S. E. of Smolenſks. 128 Moon, 

DEMIANSK, a bourg of Siberia, in Aſiatic Ruſſia. It 
ſtands on a mountain on the river Irtiſch, moſtly inha- 
bited by carriers, who in ſummer bring goods and paſ- 
ſengers in boats on the river to and this place; 

but in winter on fledges. 

DEMENFALVA, a bourg of the hither circle of the 
Danube, in Lower Hungary, which -gives its name to 

- a celebrated cavern here. 

DEMIK ARPI, that is, the iron-gate, commonly called 
Cataractæ Danubii, in Servia and Turkiſh Illyria, The 
country is ſo called, where the Danube runs through a 
ftreight between mountains, and over a craggy bottom. 
The ſwellings and whirlpools occaſioned by the violence 
of the variouſly agitated ftream, toſſes ſhips hither and 
thither, up and down, ſo that there is a neceſſity for 

having a ſkilful pilot, to come ſafely through this dan- 

gerous place. The hazard is ſtill greater when coming 
upwards, which can only be performed by means of a 
fail. In 1737 the Imperialiſts were obliged to fink 
their ſhips of war here, as not _ able to ſail up- 
wards with them for want of a wind. Anciently this 
narrow paſs, it is ſaid, had an iron chain acroſs it ; and 
hence comes its name. | : 

DEMONA, or Demino, val di, one of the three pro- 
vinces called valleys, in the kingdom of Sicily, in Lower 

Italy. It extends from Capo di Faro, as far as the river 
Termini. Its capital is Meſſina. : 


DEMOTICA, or Dydymotychus, a town of Romania, in 
Turkey in Europe, on the river Maritz, where Charles | 


XII. of Sweden continued a long while, in the year 
1713. Here reſides a Greek Metropolitan. 

DENAIN „ a village of French Flanders, between Valen- 
ciennes and Bouchain, not far from the Schelde, Here 
is a collegiate church ; it became famous for a vic- 
tory obtained at this place by the French over the allies 
in 1712. 


DENBIGH, the capital of a ſhire of the ſame name, in 


North Wales, where 7 a ruined — a he place is 
large and populous. Here is a ce grammar- 
ſchool. It ſends one member to parliament, and lies 
212 miles N. W. of London. Several tanners and gloy- 
ers live in this place. : | 
DENBIGHSHI in Welch Sir Dhinbech, one of the 
fix counties in North Wales. It is bounded on the 8. 
by Mon ire; on the W. by thoſe of Merio- 
neth and arvon, from which laſt it is divided by 
the river Conway; on the E. 5 Shropſhire and 
Cuheſhire; and on the N. it has the Iriſh ſea and Flint- 
ſhire. From N. E. to 8. W. it meaſures forty miles; 
and from N. to 8. twenty-one, containing about 410,000 
acres. In it are reckoned ſifty- ſeven pari 
ket- towns, and 38, ooo inhabitants, particularly in the 
dioceſe of Bangor, and partly in that of St. Aſaph. It 
enjoys a ſalubrious but ſharp air. The W. part is hea- 


8, four mar- 
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thy and barren, except the tract towards the ſea; and 
the E. part is equally ſterile, except towards the riyer 
Dee : but its middle part, which is a level of ſeventeen 
miles from N. to 8. and about five broad, called the 
Vale of Clwyd, through which this river runs, is frult- 
ful, and much inhabited by gentry. On one fide it lic; 
open to the ſea ; and on the other hemmed in with his! 
hills; from one of which ſprings the aforeſaid Cly;;, 
which, after fetching a compaſs to the S. E. runs N. 
Ruthin, and not far from the town of Denbigh, enter 
ing Flintſhire before it reaches the Iriſh ſea. The other 
moſt conſiderable rivers are the Elwy, the Dee, and the 
Conway. The principal commodity here, beſides got 
and ſheep, with black cattle, is rye, commonly called 
amel-corn, produced in the heathy parts by the manure 
of turf-aſhes, the common fuel in this ſhire. Here arc 
ſeveral lead-mines, particularly the Marquis of Powis's. 
This county gives title to a branch of the Fielding fami- 
ly, and ſends but two members to parliament, namely, 
one for the ſhire, and the other for the county-town of 
' Denbigh. | 
DENDERMONDE, a ſtrong town of Flanders, in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, in Latin Teneræ munda. It lies 
at the mouth of the Dender, and its junction with 
the Schelde. By means of fluices, the neighbouring 
country may be laid under water: for which reaſon, 
Lewis XIV. when beſieging it with an army of 50,000 
men, was obliged to retire with the utmoit precipita- 
tion in 1667. It lies in a marſhy bottom, fourteen miles 
E. of Ghent; and was taken by the allies in 1706. Lat. 
85 deg. 16 min. E. long. 3 deg. 56 min. N. 
DENIA, city of, in Valencia, in Spain; it is called in 
Latin Dianeum, Artemiſium, from Diana, in honour of 
whom it was built, alſo Hemeroſcopium, from a high 
watch-tower. It lies at the foot of Mount Mongon, 
on the declivity of a hill reaching to the ſea. From a 
muy high tower, here ſhips may be ſeen a pretty way off 
at ſea. In this place is a caſtle ſtrongly fortified both by 
art and nature, and a double harbour pretty commodi- 
ous, The town gives title of Marquis. It lies op- 
=_ to the iſle of Ivica, and thirty-ſix miles S. of 
Valencia. Lat. 39 deg. 12 min. N. long, 26 min, W. 
DENMARK, one of the three northern kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, Sweden and Norway being the other two. It lies 
beyond Germany on the N. from which it is divided 
by Levens-aue, and the Eiderſtrom ; the latter in very 
ancient times being looked upon as the boundary of both 
countries: whence, on the Holſtein-gate of Rendſbetg, 
by which the lower Eiden runs, is this inſcription; Ey- 
dora Romani terminus imperii to the W. it is waſhed 
by the N. ſea; on the N. it has the Codan gulph (Si- 
nus Codanicus) otherwiſe called Cattegat od Schager- 
rack; on the E. the Baltic. Betweeen the main-1and 
and the large iſlands of Funen and Seeland, are the fa- 
mous Streights, namely, the Little and Great Belt, 
alſo the Oereſund, which laſt divides Denmark from 
Sweden. Near Helſingoer (Elfineur) it is 1331 fi- 
thoms, or about half a mile over, and is the uſual ferry 
from the German ocean into the Baltic; of which, as 
well as of the other two, the king of Denmark has the 
ſovereignty: for which reaſon, all ſhips paſling through, 
are obliged to pay a toll, according to the quality of the 
goods with which they are laden, 

Denmark Proper, conſiſts of two large, and ſeveral 
ſmaller iſlands, together with the peninſula of Jutland. 
Beſides theſe, to — dominions of the King of Den- 
mark belong the kingdom of Norway, the iſlands of 
Farae, Iſeland and Groenland; in Germany half the 
duchy of Holſtein, the counties of Oldenburg and Dal- 
menhorſt; in Aſia, on the Coromandel coaſt, the town 
of Tranquebar with its territory; in Africa, the citadel 
of Chriſtianſburg, in Guiney ; and in America, the 
iſlands of St. Thomas, St. Jan, together with ſome more 
of the Caribbee iſlands, and St. Croix. The proper ex- 
tent of the whole kingdom cannot be exactly aſcertain- 
ed, as it does not lie together. The air in N. Jutland 
is pretty raw and keen; on the E. fide of S8. Jutland, 
and in the iſlands of Funen and Seeland, it is finer 
and better: but in the Marſhlands and Laaland it is 
thick and unhealthy. Though the various winds indecd 
render the weather changeable, yet they purify the — 
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and among theſe the weſterly winds are the moſt uſual 
and the ftrongeſt. Denmark lies moſtly low, the foil 
being level; and, except the middle tract of Jutland, 
very fruitful ; ſo that the eountty yields a ſufficient ſup- 
port for its inhabitants; and has a plentiful ſtotk of every 
thing neceſſary for life, It can export more horned cattle 
and horſes than grain. Its'ſea-coaſts; inland lakes, 
ponds, rivers; and leſſer ſtreams, abgund very much 
with fiſh. They have no wine, metals, nor 4alt, and 
the little they have of the latter commodity; which 
is made in Jutlandz is but indifferent. Moſt of the 
provinces have a ſufficiency of timber for their neceſſary 
occaſions ; and they burn a good deal of turf. The in- 
* habitents are nobles, burghers; and peaſants. The 
' nobility are divided into higher and lower. As there are 
no Princes nor Dukes in Denmark but the King's chil- 
dren; except one fingle nobleman, called Knut Pors, 
who is Duke of Halland, the higher nobility are only 
" Coutits and Barons, who were firtt created fo by King 
Wi.liam V. in 1671. Hz i Lin 21d 
© The Daniſh language is only diſtinguiſhable from 
'the Swediſh and Norwegian by its dialect: for the in- 


babitants of the three kingdoms underſtand one another, 


except in ſome words. It is at this day a medley of 
Old Gothic, Friſian, and German words: and with re- 
gard to the pronunciation, Buſching Jays it has a great 
deal of analogy with the Engliſh, and many words in 
common with this language; and jt is very much adapt- 
ed to poetry. | 1 
The predominant religion in Denmark is Luthera- 
niſm, and their firſt teformer was Joh. Bugenhagen, a 
diſeiple of Luther's. The reformed, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews, have the free exerciſe of their religion at Co- 
penhagen, Fridericia, and Friderichſtadt; in which lat- 
ter place indulgence is alſo given to Armenians, Men- 
noniſts, and Quakers. Alſo in the iſland of Nordſtrand, 
Roman Catholics have the public exerciſe of their reli- 
gion allowed them: and, by the commendable care of 
the King of Denmark, the light of the goſpel has been 
fucceſsfully propagated in Finmak, Groenland, and 
among the Malabars: for which purpoſe, in 1714, 


the goſpel. The principal eccleſiaſtical perſons in Den- 
mark and Norway are the Biſhops, of which ſix ate 
in Denmark, four in Norway, and two in Iceland. 
Thoſe of Seeland and Chriſtiana have the precedency of 
all the reſt ; the former being third ptofeſſor of divinity 
in the univerſity of Copenhagen, where he muſt reſide. 
The Archiepiſcopal title has been aboliſhed : and Sleſ- 
wic, together with Holſtein, have a general ſuperin- 
tendant, Denmark, eſpecially ſince the reformation, 
has not wanted for learned men, who have diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves. in the ſciences. Divinity particularly 
flouriſhes among the Danes: and here they apply them- 
ſelves much to poetry, a r ſtudy of the Latin lan- 
guage. Beſides the univerſity at Copenhagen, conſiſt- 
ing of four colleges, the riding academy at Soroe, and 
the gymnaſium at Odenſe, there are ſeveral well-regu- 
lated town-ſchools, up and down the count 


nufactures in Denmark: but now at Copenhagen, 'thro' 
the royal encouragement, are curious artiſts; and in 
this Kingdom are made whatever fabries can be deſired. 
The importation of all foreign manufactures is prohi- 
bited, and particularly the wearing of jewels, gold and 
ſulver ſtuffs, and foreign laces, by a royal ordinance pub- 
liſhed in 1736. | 
Denmark is finely ſituated. for trade and navigation, 
and may be looked upon as the center of the important 
northern commerce, eſpecially the very profitable traf- 
fc of the Baltic. They, have ſeveral public companies 
among them, as the Aſiatic company, the Weſt Indian 
and Guiney company, a general trading company, and 
an Icelandiſh-Finmark company. At Copenhagen a 
bank has been eſtabliſhed in 1736, with notes from a 
bundred to ten rix- dollars, which paſs current through 
the Kingdom; alſo. an aſſurance- company for ſhipping : 
and from entries at the cuſtom-houſe for the year 1752, 
It appears that upwards of 3000 ſhips, and ſmall craft, 
have, come into this port with all forts of goods, eſpe- 
W 8 timber, and materials for building. 


he eſtab iſhed a college at Copenhagen for promoting 


In the preceeding century, they had hardly any ma- . 


Excellent regwations have been made in this kingdom 


for the poſts, ſince they go and come twice a week to 


and from every town in Denmark. The principal order 
ed — 0 in Denmark is that of the elephant or blue 
I N. - BY Ed a 


It is unconteſted, that, in the time of the Romans; 
the Cimbri and Teutones inhabited the parts about the 
preſent Jutland, and the duchy of Sleſwic. And hence 
the ancients called the peninſula of Jutland Cimbrica 
Cherſoneſus: but with regard to the other iſlands, and 
in general the erecting of their republics, before any 
— happened, there is not ſuch certainty to be met 
with. © | 45 r 

The conſtitution of Denmark; from being hereditary, 
elective, and limited at different times, becatne abſolute” 
in the year 1660, when the peaſants being grievouſly op- 
preſſed by the nobility and gentry, agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the clergy; to make the crown hereditary. 
Upon which the King, aſſembling his nobility and gen- 
try, in a garriſoned town, compelled them to deliver 
up their liberties into his hands; fo that ever ſince Den- 
mark has been an abſolute monarchy. | | 

The regular troops of this a namely, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Holſtein, commonly amount to 
40,000, of which 10,000 are always ſtanding in Not- 
way: they are moſtly maintained by foreign ſubſidies; 
but when at home, are very burdenfome to the farmers 
and peaſants. The royal. revenues are computed at 
500,000 1. arifing from crown-lands, cuſtonis; and ſeve- 
ral impoſts on beer, malt; corn, paper, land, &c. In 
Norway the King has the tenth of the timber, tar, fiſh, 

dil, and mines. And the Daniſh clergy having at the 
reformation been ſtripped by the government of the 
chureh-lands, as well a diveſted of their former power, 
are principally ſubſiſted by the ſtate, beſides ſome gra- 
tuitous offerings made them on the uſual feſtivals by 
their people; which is ſaid to amount to no inconſider- 
able ſum. A : 
DENNIS-ISLE, Gerret, as the Dutch maps term it, is 
one of the iſlands off the N. E. coaſt of New Britain, 
in the Antartic or Southern countries. It is about föur- 
teen or fifteen leagues in circuit, being high, mountain< 
ous, and woody; the coaft is well-ſtored with cocoa- 
trees. It is very populous and well-cultivated in ſeve- 
ral places. It ſhoots out in many points into the ſea, 
between which are ſandy bays. The natives are very 
black, and active fellows in their proes. Their wea- 
pons are principally lances, ſlings,” ſome bows and ar- 
ws, with wooden fiſſgigs for ſtriking of fiſh, ; 
DE IS, ST. Fanum St. prin anciently Catolacum, 
or Catulliacum, a town in the Iſle of France, ſituated in 
a fruitful plain. It owes its origin to a celebrated Bene- 
dictine abbey here, formed in 600 by King Elotarius 
II. improved by his ſon Dagobert, and others afterwards. 
The abbey-buildings are of very beautiful free-ſtone; 
with a regular garden. The church, though of Gothic 
arehitecture, is fine, and contains not only a rich trea- 
ſury, among which are kept the crown. jewels ; but it is 
alſo the burying-place of the French Kings and their 
families, from 2 — and the Capet race downwards 
to this day, of which here are ſeveral fine monuments. 
In this abbey-church is likewiſe buried the celebrated 
Conſtable of France, Bertrand du Gueſchin, and Mar- 
ſhal Turenne. Since 1692, this convent has had no 
more abbots; for after the death of Cardinal Retz, 
who was the laſt of them, its income, amounting to 
100,000 livres, was given to the houſe of St. Cyr; the 
favourite foundation of Madam Maintenon, the French 
King's miſtreſs. Its preſent revenue is 66,000. livres. 
Beſides this church, here are thirteen others, among 
which is the collegiate church of St. Paul, and five 
cloyſters more. St. Denis lies ſix miles N. of Paris. 
DENON, che principal place of Cowal, à ſubdiyiſioi 
of Argyleſhire, in the middle partition of Scotland. 15 
is noted as having been formerly the ſeat of the Biſhop 
of Argyle, and now of a preſbytery, conſiſting of eight 
runes. i | 
DENTON; a handſome ſeat of Mr. Ibbetſon, in York- 
ſhire, formerly belonging to General Fairfax, which 
Prinee Rupert faved, merely upon ſeeing a picture in it; 


but having been accidently burnt afterwards, the pre- 
oc: 1 ſent 
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ſcat poſſeſſor rebuilt it, with an inſcription from Virgil, 
that neither that calamity, nor any other deſolation 
from military violence, ſhall be able to eraze the ſtruc- 


ture. | 
DEOLS, or Bourg-Deols, alſo Bourg-Dieux, a town of 
Lower Berry in France, upon the river Indre. It gives 
title of Prince, bad formerly three pariſh-churches, and 
a celebrated abbey. Of the churches there are two {till 
remaining, and only one of theſe a pariſh-church ; of 
the abbey, there is a chapel only ſtanding. This foun- 
dation Henry of Bourbon. Prince of Conde got ſuppreſſed 
in 1623, and the whole income, &c. annexed by Pope 
Gregory to his own duchy of Chateau-roux, from which 
the abbey ſtood but a little way. | | 
DEPTFORD, anciently called Weſt-Greenwich, in 
EKent, three miles from London. From a village, it is now 
become a large town, and, by the continuity of the new 
houſes over the marſhes, almoſt connected with Rother- 
hith, and conſequently a part of that vaſt RNS. It 
lies upon the river Thames, E. of the city. Here are 
ſeveral fine private docks for building and repairing of 
ſhips, beſides a noble royal yard, with a wet dock, and 
other conveniencies; but it has been found much more 
commodious to build ſhips of war lower down the river 
at Woolwich. In Deptford is the corporation of the 
maſter and wardens of the Holy Trinity or Trinity- 
houſe, founded Dy King Henry VIII. who are to take 
care of the building, conducting, and keeping of the 
royal navy. Here alſo the Trinity-houfe have a foun- 
dation for decayed pilots or . maſters of ſHps, and their 
widows ; the men at 20s. and the women at 16 s. a 
month. Deptford has of late years fo. increaſed, that 
a handſome church has been built for, the accommo- 
dation of its inhabitants, and dedicated to St. Paul. 
DERBE, a city on the S. limits of Lycaonia, a province 
of Afia Minor, or Aſiatic Turkey. Here St. Paul 
eached. It was an Epi ſee, under the Metropo- 
itan of Iconium and patriarchate of Conſtantinople. 
But which is it now, or if in ruins, cannot be deter- 


mined with any certain. 
DERBENT, a ſtrong city of Schirwan (Daghiſtan) a 
; the Turks call it Demir 


province of Perſia, in 


Capi, or the Iron Gate, in Latin Porte Ferree, It 
was always a place of importance, and is a ſtrong-paſs 
from Mufcovy and T into Perſia, for which it is 
principally conſiderable... It ſtands on the W. coaſt of 
the Caſpian ſea, the ſite of the city taking up the whole 
defile between that and the craggy mountains on the 
frontiers of Georgia, On the ſide of the ſea is a ſtone- 


wall. The citadel joins the town, and conſiſts of large 


free-ſtone. The coaſt is all rock, by which it is ren- 
dered dangerous to ſhipping. . The Muſcovites took 
this place in 1723, and it was ceded to them in 1735, 
by virtue of a treaty with Kouli Khan, the late uſurper 


the throne of Perſia. Lat. 42 deg. 6 min. N. long. | 


2 deg. 2 min. K a * 
DFR , or DARBY, the capital town of the ſhire of 
its own name, on the W. bank of the river, Derwent, 
with a ſtone-bridge oyer it, The river has been made 
navigable into the Trent. Here ſeveral Gentlemen's fa- 
milies reſide. Upon the Derwent is, Sir Thomas 
Lombe's curious engine by which organzine or thrown 
Mk is made, for a perfect model of which the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain allowed him 14, ooo l. Derby 
is populous, but not conſiderable for trade. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, who returns two members to par- 


liament. The tower of All-Salnts church is a beau- 
tiful ic ſtructure, 178 feet high, erected in Queen 
Mary's reign, at the charge of the maidens and batche- 


lors of the town, Its weekly markets are on Wedneſ- 
day, Friday, and Saturday. Its annual fairs hold on 
Fe 25, a meeting for . cheeſe, Wedneſday in 
Lent Aſſize- week for horſes, now not frequented, Fri- 
day in Eaſter-week for horned: or black catile, the firſt 
Friday in May, Friday in Whitſun-week, and ] uly 25, 
for horned cattle, September 27 cheeſe - fait, and Fri- 
day before Michaelmas'a meeting by cuſtom, for hor- 


ned. cattle, It gave title of Earl to the Stanley fa- 


mily ; and in 1745 was the utmoſt 


Hi 
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ſudden pannic ſtruck them, and they precipitately re- 
turned into their own country, till they were utterly 
diſperſed.at Culloden. Derby lies 122 miles N. W. or 

London. ane: g 
DERBYSHIRE, an inland county of England. It is 
bounded on the E. by Nottinghamſhire and part of Lei- 
ceſterſhire, which alſo bounds it on the S. it has Scar. 
fordſhire and part of Cheſhire on the W. and York- 
ſhire on the N. The river Erewaſh parts it from Not- 
tinghamſhire, the Trent from Leiceſterſnire, the 
Trent and Dove from Staffordſhire, and the Goyt 
from Cheſhire. It contains 680,000 acres, 500 villa- 
ges, 11 market-towns,” and 127,000 inhabitants. Its 
'rivers, of which the principal is the Dove and Der- 
went, abound with fiſh. In the former is a fiſh called 
Graylings, and likewiſe excellent trout. It riſes in the 
Peak, and is ſubject to ſudden inundations, but theſe 
w fertilizing. ' The Derwent alſo riſes in the 
E „ a 1 "4 | 
This county is well-ſtocked with res, grai 
and wood, alſo Gentlemen's ſeats ; eech oh ; E. 
and 8. ſides. Here are likewiſe ſtone-quarries, mines 
of coals, iron, and lead, alſo alabaſter and cryſtal, In 
the N. part is a tract of rugged mountains, called the 
Peak, containing ſeveral natural curioſities, the princi- 
pal of which are commonly included in the ſeven follow. 
ing particulars : Chatſworth-houſe, Mount Mam-tor 
Eden-hole, Buxton-wells, Weeding or Tides-well. 
Pool's-hole, and the Devil's A of Peak. 2 
DEREHAM, or EAST DEERHAM, a market-town 
of Norfolk, It has two annual fairs, on Februai 3 
and September 28, for cattle and toys. It lies 2 — 


_ from Norwich, and ninety-ſeven from Lon- 
on. 


* ha coaſt of; it is the ſame 

ee. | | 

DERNA, the only city on the Barcan coaſt, in Afri 
is ſmall, but well-ſituated, and a little way From Os 

It is watered with ſeveral ſprings. Its territory is fer- 
tile, but the haven and road are very inconvenient, ex- 
cept in fair weather. | 

DERNIS, aqua ns, a conſiderable fortreſs, but now a 
mean town of Venetian Dalmatia and Hungarian 11- 
lyria, cloſe by the river Cicola. In 1648 it was deſer- 
ted by the Turks, and ſet on fire by the Venetians. 


Upon this the former took poſſeſſion of it; but i 
they forſook it a ſecond time. ü e 


with Barca, which 


' DERSAU, or DIRSCHAU, a fortified town of Little 


Pomerania, in Poliſh Pruffia. It ſtands on the Viſtula. 

Here is a convent for predicant monks. It has been 

| thrice laid in aſhes, "The Swedes took it twice. Here 
a provincial court is held. 

DERVENTIO, now Little Che/ter, an old Roman ſta- 
tion on the river Derwent, a mile b:low Derby. The 
remains of antiquities are daily dug up here; and at 

this place was anciently a bridge, the foundation of 
which may ſtill be felt. ; 

DERVENTIS, a city in the time of the Romans, now 

the ſite of Auldby, on the S. ſide of the river Der- 
went, in Yorkſhire. Here a company ſtyled Derven- 
tenſis was ſtationed. 

DERWENT, a river of Derbyſhire. It riſes in the 
Peak, and ends in the river 'I'rent. It is very rapid, 
and, upon the leaſt increaſe of its waters, roars hideouſly, 
and rolls down ſometimes prodigious pieces of rocks. 
It runs efore the W. front of Chatſworth-houſe. 

Of the ſame name is a river in Yorkſhire, very full 

of water, and ſubject to inundations always after rain. 

It abounds with fiſh,” and runs between the Eaſt and 

North Ridings. The ſource of this river is in the hills 

called Derwent-fells, where copper mines were formerly 


found, but diſcontinued ſince. 


DERWENT-WATER; a river of Cumberland, which, 

| after running through this country and forming ſeveral 
lakes, particularly a ſpacious: one beyond Hay-caſtle, 

falls below Cockermouth into the Iriſh ſea. From it 
the family of Ratcliff took the title of Earl. 


| DES, or DEEs, a pretty towti in the W. part of Tran- 


ſylvania, and kingdom of Hungary, It ſtands at the 
confluence of the Gteat ad Stagd Szamos, and is noted 
3-4: E 101 23 N WS ets £31 ® | Ky) 1 
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both for its ſalt-pits, and as the reſidence of Count 
Bethlen Gabor. ; 

DESAGNADERO, El, i. e. the drain, a river of La 
Paz, and audience of Charcas, in South America, It 
iſſues from the S. part of lake Titi-caca, afterwards 
forming lake Paria, which has no viſible outlet ; but 

its many Whirlpools indicate a ſubterraneous paſlage. 
Over Deſaguadero ftill remains the famous bridge of 
ruſhes, invented by the fifth Ynca of Peru, Capuc 
Yupanqui, for tranſporting his army to the other fide, 
The baſe of this bridge is two large cables, made of a 
kind of graſs, laid acroſs the river, and faſcines of 
ruſhes ſecurely faſtened upon theſe, and the ſame ma- 
terials repeated again acroſs the former, ſo as to be le- 
vel. The river here is between 80 and 100 yards in 
breadth, flowing very impetuouſly, though under a 
ſmooth ſurface. This bridge, about five yards broad, 
and one and a half above the ſurface of the water, is to 
this day carefully repaired or rebuilt every ſix months, 
by the natives of the gt” = op 

DESEADA, DESIRADA, and DESIDERADA, i. e. 
the Deſirable Iſland, one of the Caribbees, in the At- 
lantic ocean, diſcovered by Columbus in his ſecond 
voyage, in the year 1493. At a diſtance it looks like 
a le „ with a low point at its N. E. end: on the 
N. end of it are ſand hills. In ſome parts it is fruitful 
and well-cultivated ; but in others barren. It lies E. 
of Guadaloupe, and belongs to France. Lat. 16 deg. 

min. N. long. 61 deg. 15 min. W. 

DESEADA, or, as it is commonly called, Cape Defire, 
the moſt weſterly promontory of the Magellan ſtreights, 
at the extremity of South America, and entrance into 
the Pacific ocean. Lat. 53 deg. 35 min. S. long. 85 
deg. 15 min. W. 3 ö 

DESERZANO, a large and beautiful village of Breſci- 
ano, a province of Venice, and in Upper Italy. It 
ſtands on lake Garda; and is famous both for its good 
wine and fine fiſh. 

DESIRADA. See DESsEAPDA. 

DESIZE. See Dzcisx. MRS 

DESOLATION ISLAND, in Davis's ftreights, lying 
off the. Meta Incognita, and W. coaſt of Groenland. 

DESSAW, a well fortified town in the 1 the 
ſame name, belonging to the Prince of Anhalt Deſſaw, 
in Upper Saxony, in Germany. It ſtands in a fruitful 
country, at the influx of the Muldaw into the Elbe. 
Here the Prince has a palace. The trade of the town 
is in excellent beer, which is ſent all over the country. 
It lies ſixty- four miles N. W. of Dreſden, and twenty- 
four N. of Leipſic. Lat. 51 deg. 46 min. N. long. 12 


deg, 52 min. KE. : i 

DEI MOLD, a town in the _— ef Lippe and circle 
of Weſtphalia, in Germany, where its own Count 
reſides 3 it is ſuppoſed to be the ancient Teuto Bur- 
gum. It lies eight miles N. of Paderborn. Lat. 52 deg. 
N. long. 8 deg. 35 min. E. : 

DETTINGEN, a village in the territory of Hanau and 
Upper Rhine, in Germany ; where the Britiſh troops, 
with the Hanoverians and Heſſians, as auxiliaries to the 
Queen of Hungary, and commanded by the Elector of 
Hanover King of Great Britain, were attacked on June 
16, 1743, in their march from Aſchaffenburg to Hanau, 
by the beſt troops of France, under Marſhal Noailles, 
who paſſed the Maine on purpoſe, as being ſure of vic- 
tory, the allies having been for two or three days in 
great want of proviſions z but he was repulſed, and 
obliged to repaſs the river, after — part of his army 
had been cut off, both in the field, ö 
pitate retreat. The King was that day in very eminent 
danger; for the French brought a — * to bear on 


the ſtation where he was: but being levelled too high, | 


the balls lew over his head. The Duke of Cumber- 
land was ſlightly wounded in the leg. 
On the field of battle, his Majeſty, after the action, 
made ſeveral of his General officers Knights Banna- 
rets, as was anciently the cuſtom of Princes, to diſ- 
tinguiſh merit they themſelves had perſonally obſerved. 
Bee is 24 miles W. of Aſchaffenburg, and 
twelve E. of Hanau. 
7 dex. O in Bi. Fits. n 
DEVA, in Latin Decidava, a ſpacious, well-built town 
of Huniad county (Coloſwar) in Tranſylvania, and 


Lat. 50 deg. 12 min. N. long. 


and in their preci- 
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kingdom of Hungary. It is ſurrounded with a wall: 
and near it is a caſtle ſtanding on a high rock, It is 
noted for excellent wine, and guarding the paſs of the 
iron-gate into the Turkiſh dominions. It hes twenty- 
eight miles S. of Wirtemburg. 

DEVA, a river of Aſturias, in Spain, at the mouth of 
which, in Guipuſcoa, and province of Biſcay, ſtands a 
town of the ſame name, with a harbour, on the Me- 
diterranean. The latter is 5 ht miles E. of 
Bilboa. Lat. 43 deg. 25 min. N. long. 2 deg. 18 
min, W, 

DEVEN, or DEBEN, a caſtle of Count Palfy's, in the 
hither circle of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. Tt 
ſtands upon a mountain near the confluence of the Mo- 
rave and Danube. 1 - 

DEVENTER, the capital of Salland quarter, and of all 
Overyſſel, one of the ſeven united provinces of Hol- 
land. It is a populous and large city, being well for- 
tied, and ſtands in a country abounding with paſture 

and arable land. Here are three churches, one of 
which was formerly a cathedral, alſo five hoſpitals. 
The celebrated Eraſmus had part of his education in 
their grammar ſchool, now a Schola Illuftris, with pro- 
feſſors of philoſophy, divinity, and Hebrew. Both ends 
of the bridge over the river reſt upon piles, and the 
middle is ſupported with boats. Here is a fine quay. 
The city has fix gates; and the Brink-port. is adorned 
with ſtatues and inſcriptions. The round tower of 
Norenberg is a remarkable building for ſtrength and 
neatneſs. In 1672 this city was betrayed to the Bi- 
ſhop of Munſter, when there were at leaſt 10,000 
fighting men in it. ' And in 1674 the Biſhop of Co- 
logne, to whoſe ſhare it fell, quitted it for 42,000 
crowns, to ſave the fortifications and guns. It lies at 
the confluence of the rivulet Shipbeck with the Iſſel, 
on the E. bank of the latter. It lies ſix miles N. of 
0 I Lat. 52 deg. 25 min. N. long. 6 deg. 5 
min. E. 

DEVERON, a fine river of Bamf-ſhire, in the middle 
diviſion of Scotland, which traverſes in ſerpentine me- 
anders through this ſhire, till it empties itſelf into the 
Murray firth, at the town of Bamf. 

DEVIL'S ARROWS or BOLTS, near Borough-bridge, 
in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, are three huge ſtones 
ſet on end, in form of 1 ſo called by the 
vulgar: but the learned look upon them either as monu- 

ments of ſome ſignal victory, or as Britiſh deities, &c. 

DEVIL'S-BRIDGE, a very high ftone-bridge of one 
arch, about five leagues within Mount St. Gothard, 
and canton of Uri, in Switzerland. It ſtands on two 

very high rocks, and under it runs the river Ruſs. It 

is commonly called Teuffels-bruck, the vulgar not be- 
ing able to account for it otherwiſe than as performed 
by the affiſtance of that evil ſpirit. | 

DEVIL'S MOUTH, a frightful hill near Leon de Ni- 
caragua, in the capital of the province of the latter 

name, and audience of Guatimala, in New Spain, in 
North ' America ; which, being rent from, top to 
bottom, reſembles a broken ſaw, and has been ſo de- 
nominated by failors. | Je | 

DEVIE'S A—— in the Peak. See DERBYSHIRE, and 
PEAK. 5 „ 2k 

DEVISES, or Vis, thought to be called Diviſis, as being 
anciently divided between the King and the Biſhop of 
Saliſbury ; a large boroughof Wiltſhire, full of clothiers, 
who have lately run into the drugget-making trade. 
Here they. alſo deal in malt. The place is governed b 
a mayor, who returns two members to parliament. In 
the neighbourhood is the river Avon; on the banks of 
which the clotliiers, but eſpecially the dyers, plant them-. 
ſelves. Here they are in want of water, though an ex- 
cellent ſpring runs but a little 47 off the town. Here 
are two churches, St. Mary and St. John. The town 
conſiſts principally of two long parallel ſtreets ;. the 
houſes moſtly of timber, but of a very good model. Its 

weekly market, which holds, on eas 1s reckoned 


ngland; and 


by the inbahitants one of the beſt in and ; at 
much frequented for corn, wool, borſes, and all forts of 
cattle. It has fix annual fairs, February 13, for cattle, 
Hol 8 for cattle, horſes, and ſheep ; June 13, 
for horſes, July 5, for wool. October 2, for ſheep, and 
Ottober 20, for ſheep and hogs. In the king ann 

| oman 
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Roman coins and antiquities are daily found; particu- ] with the gout, owing, it is thought, to the cuſtom of 
larly in the green, a ſuburb of the old town, one Cadby marling the land with lime, and to the great uſe of 
| a gardener, found in a cavity incloſed within bricks, a ſweet cyder among the meaner ſort. - | ; 
"fine Venus, a lame Vulcan, a veſtal Virgin, and a cu- | DEUTSCHEN DO F, or POPRAD, a middling town 
"vious fragment of Corinthian braſs, &. Here is a in the circle on this ſide the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary, 


_— 


. handſome church and ſteeple. To the town belongs 2 in an extremely delightful ſituation: for upon one fide 
*eharity-ſchool for ſeventy boys, and ſixteen girls. It lies is the river of the fame name; and on the other a large 
” twenty miles N. W. of Saliſbury, and eighty-nine W. plain. Before the fire in 1718, it was more conſider- 
of London. able than at preſent. The inhabitants live by huſ- 


WoL E, a river of Picardy and Artois, in France, was | bandry © 
fornetly only a little ſtream ;* but it has been made a | DEUTSCH-EYLAU, a capital bailiwic in the circle of 


_ conſiderable river by means of canals and ſluices, for } Mohrung and Marienwerder, in the kingdom of Pruf- 
forming a communication between Lens and Lifle, f fra: In it are three Roman Catholic churches ; but thoſe 
: Douay and Deule. The Upper Deule is that which belonging to the Lutherans are under the inſpection of 
ſerves for this connection: but the Lower Deule is that | the Archprieſt of Saalfeld. In this bailiwic is an open 
h which runs below Liſle as far as Pys. | ſmall town of the fame name, with an ancient caſtle 
: DEUME, or DEINE, a branch o, the river Pregel, in | upon a large lake, and in a delightful fituation. 
"the kingdom of Pruſſia, is connected with the Wippe b | DEUX-PONTS; a province of - palatinate, in Ger- 


means of a new canal, called Fredericks-graben, bot many. It is aboye forty miles long, and from eight to 
the great and ſmall one; ſo that flax, corn, hemp, wood, twenty-five in breadth, and 2 title to its own Dukes, 
*pot-aſhes, and other Poliſh goods, may be carried very | a branch of the Palatine family. Since 1732, it has 
"conveniently to Konigſberg: the communication of been in ſequeſtration by the extinction of the laſt heir. 
which is continued to the Nemmonin, and to the It is divided into five bailiwies; one of which, namely, 


85 | Biſchweiler, lies in Lower Alſace, beſides other lands. It 
DEVONSHIRE, a county of England. It has the En- is bounded by Lorain, and the county of Saarbruck, on 
liſh channel on the S. the Briffo) channel on the N. 


the W. Alſace on the S. and every where elle by other 
It is divided on the W. from Cornwall by the river Ta- parts of the palatinate. This in general is a mountain- 
mar, which runs almoſt from the one channel to the ous barren country; but here = there are ſome fertile 
other: and it is bounded on the E. by Somerſetſhire. | valleys. Two ſmall valleys join near its capital, and 
It is about ſixty- nine miles long, and ſixty-ſix broad, con- hence its name; and the united ſtream furs S. to the 
taining 1, 920, ooo acres, twelve parliamentary boroughs, Sare. 9887 
forty market - towns, 394 pariſhes, 1 * vicarages, 1733 | DEUX-PONTS, in the duchy of the fame name laſt- 
villages, and 340,000 inhabitants. Next to Yorkſhire, mentioned, by the Germans called Zweybrucken, and 
it is the largeſt and moſt populous county in England; in Latin Bipontium, from its two bridges over the rivu- 
but its people are fo univerſally employed in trade, | lets of Bliſe and Swolb, upon which it ſtands. This is 
that it cannot be equalled by any in that kingdom. a ſmall, yet neat town. It ſuffered much by the wars, 
The air in its valleys is mild, and ſharp — healthy particularly when taken in 1676 by the French, who 
on its hills and heaths. The weſtern parts conſiſt of a reſtored it to the King of Sweden by the treaty of Ryſ- 
mooriſh ſoil, or ſtiff clay; the latter bad for ſheep, but | wick. It lies fifty-eight miles N. E. of Nancy. Lat. 49 
extremely well adapted for breeding great herds of fine deg. 30 min. N. long. 4 deg. 31 min. E. 
oxen, fattened for the London markets, The ſoil of DEYNSE,- a town of Flanders, twelve miles 8. W. of 
the N. parts is dry, having very good downs for ſheep: | Ghent, Lat, 51 deg. 10 min. N. long. 3 deg. 36 min, 
and theſe being well- dreſſed with lime, dung, and ſand, | E. See DEINSE. . | 8 
yield tolerable crops of corn, but not ſo plentifully as | DIARBEKER, a province of Aſia Minor, or Turkey, in 
jn the middle and eaſtern parts; nor does it fall ſhort Aſia, taken in a large ſenſe, comprehends the provinces 
in meadow and paſture. Shell-ſand renders the moſt | of Diarbeker Proper, Yerack, and Curdiſtan, the an- 
barren part fruitful; .and in places remote from. the ſea- cient countries of Meſopotamia, Chaldea, and Aſyria, 
ore, the upper turf being ſkimmed off, is burnt to together with Babylon. It extends itſelf along the banks 
| aſhes; and this method of agriculture is called De'en- of the Tigris and Euphrates, from N. N. W. to S. E. 
- hiring. The ſouthern parts for fertility are juſtly eſteem- namely, from, Mount Taurus, which divides it from 
ed the garden of Devonſhire. 7 | Turcomania on the N. to the inmoſt receſs of the Per- 
The South Hams are famous for rough cyder. For- ſian gulph on the S. about 600 miles; and from E. to 
merly here were ſeveral tin-mines, but little of that mi- W. namely, from Perſia on the E. to Syria and Arabia 
neral is now dug in this country. Veins of loadſtone Deſerta on the W. in ſome places 200, and in others 
are found here, alſo quarries of ſtone and ſlate; and of] about 300 miles; but in the ſouthern or lower 
the latter great quantities are exported. Its native pro- parts not above 150. It extends itſelf from 30 to 38 
ductions are corn, wool, cattle, &c. and its manu- deg. N. and conſequently enjoys a good temperature of 
factures, kerſies, ſerges, druggets, perpetuana's, long- air, and has moſtly a very rich ſoil. There are indeea 
ells, ſhalloons, narrow cloths, &c. as alſo bone-lace. in it ſome large deſerts, which neither bear any ſuſte- 
Its principal rivers* are the Tamar, Tave, Lad, nance for man or beaſt, and are without inhabitants. 
Ock, Tame, Touridge, Ex, and Dart. Chalybeate | Hut thoſe provinces which are inhabited are generally 
waters are at Cleave, Taviſtock, Lamerton, Lifton, very fertile; yet, being inland, they do not drive ſuch 
g * pb FT, Ig a2 a briſk trade, the commodities which they export and 
The gentry. of Devonſhire are as well bred, as the | barter with their neighbours being chiefly pitch, fruit, 
middling people and yeomanry are unpoliſhed, both in | filks, &c. The rivers Euphrates and Tigris have their 
carriage and ſpeech: yet the merchants and other prin- whole courſe. almoſt. through this country. See theſe 
Cipal tradeſmen do not come ſhort of the gentry in po- rivers under their proper words. | 
liteneſs. is county gives title of Earl and e to This province is generally repreſented by modern geo- 
the Cavendiſh family, | | ers and travellers, as a country of great natural 
In it were mdre parliamentary boroughs formerly, | fertility; but neither well cultivated, nor well peopled. 
than in any other county except Cornwall: but now. As a frontier towards Perſia, it is well fortified and 
many of them are diſuſed ; and berg were other corpo- well guarded, - But the many cities, once fo celebra- 
rations, 'whoſe charters are ſtill in force, but pleading | ted, are at preſent dwindled; to ruins. Bagdat, Moſ- 
poverty, &c. were excuſed. © Twelve towns ſend each - ſul, and Carahmel, with ſome ſew more, continue 
. two members to parliament, and the county two more, ; populous and wealthy; but the reſt are no better than 
Devonſhiregave birth, among many other eminent per- ſorry towns. _. | | 
| as +, to the famous Sir Thomas Bodley, the learned; | | The ſituation of Diarbeker Proper is in the N. W. 
Mr. Hooker, Sir Francis Drake, Sit Walter Raleigh, Ge- | part, between the Tigris and Euphrates : the ſouth part, 
onk, the great inſtrument of the reſtoration, and; | | or Yerack, lies towards Arabia and the Perſian gulph; 


— 
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the firſt famous Duke of Marlborough, &c, This coun-; } and Curdiftan on the N. E. part towards Perſia, from 
| which the Tigris divides it. | 


Since 


ty is generally obſerved to abound with perſons afflicted | | 


0 
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gince this . 


been further divided into the following beglerbergates, 


Diarbeker, Rika, Moſſul, Chirazoul, or Scherezul, | 


Bagdad, and Baſſora; if Baſſora, according to modern 
accounts, be not now ſubject to a Prince of its own. 
DIARBEKER, the capital of the diftrict of the ſame 
name above - mentioned, is by the Turks called Kara- 
med. It ftands delightfully on a' plain, and the banks 
of the Tigris, near its ſource. It is a very ſtrong and 
populous place, driving a very conſiderable trade ; is 
ſurrounded with a double wall, the outer one being 
flanked with towers. Here are only three gates, on one 
of which are ſome Greek and Latin inſcriptions, men- 
tioning Conſtantine the Great. The Tigris forms a 
half moon before it, on which ſide is a ſteep precipice. 
The river is rapid here, and about a league above the 
town is a canal cut which ſupplies it with water. The 


principal manufactures of Diarbeker, is making goats- | 


ſkins into what we call Turkey or Morocco leather; 
vaſt quantities of which are exported into Hungary, 
Poland, Muſcovy, and other parts of Europe and Afia. 
They alſo weave and dye here fine linen and cotton 
cloths. In this city are laid to be no leſs than 20,000 
Chriſtians; two thirds of whom are Armenians, and 
the reſt Neſtorians or Jacobites, their patriarch reſiding 
here. Here are ſeveral convenient inns on both fides of 
the river. The fair ſex enjoy here an extraordinary li- 
berty ; and are commonly ſeen on the public walks. 
The men are alſo affable and courteous. This city is 


verned by a Baſha. The territory about Diarbeker | 


is very rich and pleaſant. The Tigris is here fordable, 
unleſs ſwelled by rain or melted ſnow, at which times 
it is croſſed a league higher by means of a ſtone-bridge. 
It lies 212 miles E. = Auro, * 261 N. of Bag at. 
Lat. 47 deg. 42 min. N. long. 42 deg. 29 min. E. 
DIE, Di —— ay the but of Diois, in the Lower 
Delphinate, and government of Dauphiny, in France, 
on the river Drome. It is the ſeat of a bailiwic and 
_ Biſhop, who is Lord of the place, and of ninety-five pa- 
riſhes and twenty-four caſtles, ſuffragan to the Arch- 
biſhop of Vienne; his dioceſe contains 200 pariſhes, and 
has a yearly income of 1500 livres, out of which he is 
aſſeſſed to pay to the court of Rome 2126 florins. Be- 
fore the revocation of the edit of Nantz, the reformed 
had an univerſity, and here was formerly a citadel. It 
lies thirty miles S. of Grenoble. Lat. 44 deg. 56 min. 
N. long. 5 deg. 32 min. E. TH 
DIEGEM, a town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, four miles N. of Bruſſels, its capital. / 
DIEI, ST. provoſtſhip of, lying in the valley called Val 
de Galilee, among the Vauge mountains of Lorain, in 
France, and on the river Meurte, To it belongs a 
chapter. X 
DIEPPE, a town of Upper Normandy, in France. It is 
fortified very irregularly, and has a ſtrong caſtle on the 
ſea of the ſame name. To it belong two ſuburbs, and 
a harbour on the Engliſh channel, commonly in time of 
war a ſtation for privateers ; but has not a depth of water 
ſufficient for large veſſels. Here are two pariſh-churches, 
eight convents, a college, and an hoſpital. In 1694 the 


Engliſh battered it quite to the ground by a bombard- | 
ment; and in Queen Anne's wars it met with a like 


rough handling from them ; but it has fince been rebuilt 
to greater advantage. Dieppe lies oppoſite to Rye in 
Suſſex, and thirty-ſix miles N. of Rouen. Lat. 49 deg. 
min. N. long. 1 deg. 9 min. E. TP 
DIEPHOLT, county of, a ſubdiviſion of Weſtphalia, in 
Germany. It lies S. of Delmenhorſt, between Hoye 
on the E. and the biſhopric of Oſnaburg on the W. 
DIEPHOLT, the capital of the county of the ſame name 
laſt-mentioned. It lies at the N. extremity of the Dum- 
mer-lake, on the river Hunte which iſſues out of it. Here 
is a fort; and the town and country now belong to Ha- 
nover. It lies forty miles S. of Bremen. Lat 53 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 8deg. 12 min. E. 
Dl ESSENHOSEN, a large well-built town of the Thour- 
gaw, and coun 
a fine bridge over the Rhine, - It lies four miles E. of 
Schaff hauſen, and in the road to Stein. | 
DIEST, a ſmall city of Brabant, in the Auſtrian Nether- 
on the river Demer. It is a place noted for 
Ne. 41. ä 


of Baden, in Switzerland. Here is 


has been under the Turks, it hath | 


"— 


; 


| 
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woollen cloths; hoſe; and excellent beer. Here is 2 
famous horſe-fair kept every- Aſh-Wedneſday. It is a 
| barony, and is ſtill the ſubject of litigation among the 
heirs of the late King William. It lies twenty miles 
N. E. of Louvain. Lat. 51 deg. 16 min. N. long: 5 


deg. 15 min. E. 


DEITZ, a —_ Naſſau, in the Wetteraw and Up- 
e 


per Rhine, in Germany, fourteen miles long, and ten 
broad, belonging to a branch of the Naſſau How fa- 
mily. It lies between the archbiſhopric of Treves, 
the lordſhips of Idſtein and Wiſbaden, and the lower 
country of Catzenellebagen. 

DEITZ, the capital of the laſt mentioned county of the 

ſame name, on the river Lohn, over which is a bridge. 
It is walled, and has two caſtles or towns on two hills 
within the town. The revenues of its collegiate church, 

ſubject to the Elector of Treves, have been appropriat- 
ed ſince the reformation to the univerſity of Herborn. 

It lies eighteen miles N. of Mentz. Lat. 50 deg. 31 
min. N. long. 7 deg. 39 min. E. 

DIEULOUARD, lordſhip of, between the Maes and 
Moſelle, in the government of Lorain and Bar. It lies 
on the latter river, not far from Pont a Mouſſon, and 
is one of the oldeſt domains of the church of Verdun 
but in latter times; it has come into the poſſeſſion of 
the houſe of Lorain. The little town of the ſame 

| marr in Latin Deflnardum, was formerly a ſtrong 

ace. 

DIGNE, a provincial bailiwic of Upper Provence, in 
France. It comprehends the four following viguerics 
or ſubordinate diſtricts, namely, Digne, Seyne, Col- 
mars, and the valley of Bareme. * | 

DIGNE, in Latin Dine, a ſmall but very ancient town 
in the viguery of its own name laſt mentioned. It lies 
at the foot of the mountains, on the little river Bleone ; 
is the principal place of a diſtrict, collection and provin- 
cial court. The Biſhop of Digne is Baron of Lauzieres, 
and ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Ambrun, having 
thirty-three pariſhes in his dioceſe, an income of 10,000 
livres, out of which he pays Rome an aſſeſſment of 400 
florins. Here are five convents. Its warm mineral wa- 
ters, impregnated with a deal of ſulphur and alcaline 

ſalt, are uſed for drinking, as well as bathing. In the 
neighbourhood grows excellent fruit. It lies dry miles 


N. of Toulon. Lat 44 deg. 12 min. N. long. 6 deg. 


12 min. E. 


DIGON, in Latin Divio, the capital of the province and 


goverament of Burgundy, in France; it is the ſeat of 
the governor, parliament, intendency, and all other 
public offices and juriſdictions: it is pretty large, has well 
paved, broad, and ftraight ſtreets, fine houſes, churches, 
and ſquares, is ſurrounded and fortified with good walls, 
capacious ditches, and twelve baſtions, beſides a caſtle 
for its defence. The neighbouring country is fruitful 
and agreeable, being watered by the river Suſon and 
Ouche; the former of which is only a brook, partly 
running into the ditch, and 7 thro” the town: and 
after this falls into the river Dijon near the city, which 
river waſhes a ſuburb and a baſtion. Here are ſeven pa- 
riſh-churches, four abbeys, three large hoſpitals, ſeveral 
convents, among which the moſt remarkable is the fine 
charterouſe, at the extremity of the ſuburb of Ouche, 
in the church of which lies the laſt Dukes of Burgundy, 
with their wives and children, alſo the Jeſuits fine 
houſe, and the holy chapel, where is publickly preſerved 
a miraculous hoſt. Its academy of ſciences was found- 
ed by Hector Bernard Pouſin, firſt preſident of the par- 
tament of Dijon, and alfo a juridical college was eſta- 
bliſhed here in 1723. The city-walk before the town 
is a quarter of a mile in length, and planted with three 
ros of lime-trees; at the extremity of which is a plea- 
ſure-grove. The caſtle of the ancient Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, now called Le logis du Roi, is a ſtately and 
large building, with a noble hall for the meeting of the 
ſtates. It lies 138 miles S. E. of Paris. Lat. 47 deg, 
20 min, N. long. 5 deg. 12 min. E. | 
DIJONOIS, a territory of Burgundy, in France, anci- 
ently called Pagus Oſcarenſis, from the river Suche, 
Oſcara; it abounds in wine, paſtures, and woods; in 
the laſt of which are ſeveral iron-works ſet up: and its 
capital is the above-mentioned Dijon. 
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DIN GLE, the beſt town in the county 
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DILLEMBERG, a town of Naſſau in the Wetteraw, 
and Upper Rhine, in Germany, belonging to the Counts 
of Naſſzu Dillemberg. It ftands on. t 


> 


has a good trade-in © 


Monday after St. Margaret's da ere is a fine ſtrong 


_ caſt a 
78 prodigious whale, caught near Catwick. It 
hes thirty-eight miles N. of Franckfort. Lat. 50 deg. 
29 in. N. ag. 8 deg. 10 min. E. a 

DILLINGEN „a neat ſmall city of Suabia, the Syſtem 
deſcribes it under Bavaria, in Germany, on the Da- 

. nube,.with the title of Count, belonging to the Biſhop 
of — — Who uſually es in s palace here. In 
this town is an univerſity and Jeſuits college. Between 
Dillingen and Lawingen lay the ſtrong camp, where 

the Eledtor of Bavaria was poſted in 1703, when the 

Duke of Marlborough forced the intrenchments at 
Schellemberg, prexiouly to the famous battle of Hoch- 
ſtadt. It lies a little 8. 
long. 10 deg. 30 min. E. N i | 
DILS | ON-HOUSE, 2 fine ſeat built by the late unfortu- 
nate Earl of Derwentwater. It lies about two miles 
from Hexham in Northumberland. | 
DIMCHURCH, a place on the coaſt of Kent, where, 
in a new hall, are kept the courts and records of Rom- 
© ney-marſh : in the former of theſe, care is taken that 
the Marſh-laws be ſtrictly obſerved, and new ones com- 
poſed for keeping up the walls or fences, and managing 


the lands. 
DIMEN, STORE, i. e. Great Dimen, one of the Fa- 
roe- iſles belonging to Norway. It is almoſt round, and 
a mile in circuit, being a mere rock, and its coaſts ſo 
craggy and ſteep, and ſurrounded in ſuch a manner with 
precipices and ſand- banks, that no place can be better 
fortified by nature. Upon it the ſheep run wild ſum- 
mer and winter. Not far from it is Lille Dimen, or 
Little Dimen; which Buſching ſays has this peculiar 
quality in it, that ſheep, entirely white, when brought 
into-its paſtures ſoon become black ; which tranfmuta- 
tion, continues he, firſt begins with black ſpots on the 
legs that ſpread upwards, till the whole wool is turned 
black ! a 
DINAN, a town in the biſhopric of St. Malo, and govern- 
ment of Britany, in France, near the river Rance (Rinc- 
tus) which almoſt ſurrounds it: it is a walled town on 
the top of a hill, ſteep every way. The IVR Ong a 
brook, forms a harbour for pretty large veſſels, into 


* 


which the tide flows five feet high. Here is a good caſtle, 


two convents, and an hoſpital. At this time the provin- 
cial ſtates ſometimes meet: and at the ſuburb of Jargia 
is a fine quay. Dinan gave title of Count to the 2 
ſons of the D ike of Britany. It lies twelve miles S. of 
Se. Malo, Lat, 48 deg. 36 min. N. long, 2 deg: 12 
min. W. | 

DINAN T, an ancient town of Liege, in the county of 
Condres and Auſtrian Netherlands. It ſtands between 
a ſteep rock and the Maes, which river waſhes its ram- 
parts. It has a pretty good trade in braſs and iron ma- 
nufactures. The French took it thrice, It lies ſixteen 
miles S. of Namur. Lat. 50 deg. 20 min. N. long. 4 
deg. 48 min. E. 


is a Roman camp; it ſtands near the river Wye. 
DINGELFING, a town of Bavaria, in Germany, on the 
river Iſer. It lies in miles E. of Landſhut. Lat. 
48 deg. 39 min. N. long. 12 deg. 38 min. K. 
DINGHISLY, a large and well-peopled Turkiſh town of 
Lydia and Turkey, in Aſia. It drives a conſiderable 
trade, about eighteen, miles S. of Laodicea, and ten E. 


of the river Meander. 


© DINDER-HILL, a mountain of Herefordſhire, on which 


province of Munſter, in Ireland. It lies on à large bay 
of the ſame name, which runs up twenty-eight miles 
inland, fifteen miles broad at its emrance, with ſeveral 
harbours or roads. It bas the privilege of a market, 

and ſends two members to the Iriſh parliament. It lies 
ſeventy- nine miles W. of Limerick. 


| ALL, or Dingwell, of Roſs- hire, in the N. of 
D outing =o of .one ſtreet, at the head of | 
che Cromarty-firth, which is a N. W. branch of Mur- | 


Scotland, conſiſting 


e S. E. of the laſt- mentioned place, | 
and eighteen N. E. of Ulm. Lat. 48 deg. 38 min. N. 


of Kerry, and 


9 river Dilla, 

a good trade in cattle and woollen- cloth, and two | 

annual fairs, the day after Fame, and the 
y 


of the Counts, where. is kept the jaw- | 


** — 


—— 


;DITMANING, or 


214 


ray-firth. Its charter from King Alexander III. grant. 
it the lame privileges as thoſe _—_ to the town Tas 
verneſs, to which it refers. Near it is the water of Fho- 
heran: and hence it is called [nner-Fhoheran. A very 
good perennial ſpring. from the neighbouring hill runs 
rough the town, and ſupplies it with water. The ſoit 
round this place or burgage-land is exuberantly fertile. 
Its church a few years ago was burnt down, by 2 
ſchool-boy”s ſhooting at pigeans,  whep the thatch took 
fire; but it is now haudiomely: repaired, 1 This is the 
county-town for the weſtern diviſion of Roſs-ſhire, as 
Tayne is the eaſtern, and Fortroſe the ſouthern. Here 
are the ruins of a yery ſpacious caſtle, {aid to have been 
the reſidence of that Highland King and uſurper (Do- 
naldus Inſulanus) Donald of the Illes, and Earl of Roß. 
Near the church are the remains of a handſome chapel 
where lies the great Tutor of Kintail, a deſcendant of 
the Seaforth family, and anceſtor of the Earl of Cro- 
marty, In- the church- yard is a very ancient monu- 
mental ſtone of one a Kempis, with a Latin inſcription, 
by ſome veſtiges of which, hardly legible, it appears 
that he was ſome perſon of eminence ;. and hard by is a 
lofty pyramid, at the bottom of which, George, the fir 
and great Earl of Cromarty, lies interred, and he had 
cauſed it to be erected in his life- time. In this p'ace is 
as genteel, modern-built town-houſe, with a ſpire and 
priſon, to which the late. Sir Robert Munro of Foulis, 
their member for ſeveral years, very largely contributed. 
The country round is very plentiful; but here ſeems 
to be little or no trade, and thereby they loſe all the 
advantages of their commodious ſituation. This. is 
one of the diſtrict of royal burghs, which with Tayne, 
Dornock, Weick, and Kickwall, alternately ſends one 
member to the Britiſh pajl:ament, / It lies about eight 
Scotch miles N. W. of Inverneſs, the ſame W. of Clo- 
arty, and 130 N. of Edinburgh. 8 

DINCKELSPIL, or DUNCKELSPIEL, a ſmall impe- 
rial city of Suabia, on the confines! of Franconia, in 
Germany. It is watered on the W. and S. by two 
arms of the river Wernits, which ſupplies it with fiſh, 
as does the neighbourhood with plenty of corn. In 
Latin it is called Tricelis and Zeapolis. Its pariſh- 

. church of St. George is a fine free-ftone ſtructure. The 
Swedes took this town before the battle of Nordlingen, 

© and it lies thirty-ſix miles N. of Ulm. Lat. 49 deg. 20 
min. N. long. 10 deg. 29 min. E. 

DIOIS, Le, a territory of the Lower Delphinate, and 
government of Dauphiny, in France, was formerly a 
county, and fold to the crown, ſince which the King 
of France is ſtiled Count of Diois in all his briefs to 

Jauphgny. | 3 +1 
viorebts, an iſland ſo called near the promontory 
of the N. E. point of Siberia, in Aſiatic Ruſſia, 

DIRG, Lough, i. e. the red lake, in the county of 
Donnegal, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland, noted 
for an iſland and a dark cell or cave in it, where Popiſh 
friars uſed, to make their votaries believe St. Patrick had 

bis purgatory. It was much frequented formerly by the 
Romaniſts ; but the government. making enquiry into 
the matter, it was entirely ſuppreſſed by the == 
Juſtices, in the latter end of King-ſames I.'s reign, the 
friars being expelled, and the cell laid open to the air; 
in which ſtate it has continued ever ſince, 

DIRSCHAU. See Dazxsau. : 

DIS, a large and populous, village of Norfolk, on the 
Waveney, where holds an annual fair on October 28, 

for cattle and toys. It lies eighteen, miles from Nor- 

ich, and ninety from London. | 

DISCO, a large. iſland in Davis's ſtreights, and on 
1 Incognita, on the W. coaſt of Groen- 

and. Kr 

DISENTIS, a place in the Griſons of Switzerland, and 
ſituated on the Rhine, where is a very old rich abbey, 

Whoſe abbot has great power and juriſdiction in this 
country, with the privilege of coining. 

.DISNAJO,,. a beautiful caſtle on the river Maros, in 
Tranſylvania, a kingdom of Hungary. . 

ITMONING, 2 town. of Ba- 
varia, on the Iſer. It has been reduced hy ſeveral 

. » caſualties;; and, is, ſtill fortified, but not ſtrong ; it les 

fix miles from Saltzburg, between Birkbauſen and 


Lauffen. * 
DITMARSH, 
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DITMARBH, according to ſome TEUTSMARSH, from 
the ancient Teutons, a diſtri of Holſtein, in Germany. 
It has the German ocean on the W. and Holſtein Pro- 

r on the S. and E. the Elbe being its ſouthern, and the 
Eyder its northern boundary. This country being ſub- 
dued in 1759, by Frederick II. King of Denmark, aſ- 
ſiſted by the Duke of Holſtein, was ſhared between them 
both; the N. part to the Duke, and the S. part to the 
King. It is fruitful in all ſorts of grain, with ex- 
cellent paſtures that feed cattle of every kind, being 
well-watered and populous. The peaſants here live 
well, are laborious, and accounted ſtrong and war- 


DIVE, one of the rivers of Normandy, which riſing in 
the pariſh of Cour-Menil, receives the Vie; after 
which it becomes navigable, and loſes itſelf in the 


| fea. 5 
DIVIN, a caſtle n the hither circle of the Danube, in 


Lower Hungary, —_ a very ſteep rock. In 1576 it 
was taken by the Turks, who kept it till 1593. 
year 1674 it was taken from the reſtleſs Balaſſa, and 
demoliſhed ; fo that at preſent it is no more than a 
heap of rubbiſh. It belongs to Count Zichy. From 
it a place in the neighbourhood takes its name, in whoſe 
juriſdiction it ſtands. The inhabitants employ them- 
ſelves in agriculture and hunting. 

DIU, an iſland of Cambaya or Guzuratte, in the em- 
pire of the Mogul, in Aſia; it is three miles long, 
and two broad, with a city at the entrance of the bay 
of Cambaia. It is divided from the mainland by a 
channel, over which is a ftone-bridge, and is the 
ſtrongeſt place belonging to the Portugueſe in the Eaſt 
Indies; fo that it has been beſieged in vain. It has a 

ood ſafe harbour defended by two caſtles ; but its trade, 
ince the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, have ſettled at 
Cambaya and Surat, has declined very much. It lies 
216 aithi W. of Surat. Lat. 21 deg. 37 min. N. long. 
70 deg. 28 min. E. | 

DIUL, a town of Tatta or Sinde, a kingdom in the 
Hither India, in Aſia. It has a very commodious har- 
bour, and here ſhips uſually touch that ſail from India 
to Ormus. It ftands at the mouth of the Indian gulph. 
It was ceded to Kouli Khan by the Mogul, when his 
priſoner at Delly. It lies fifty-eight miles W. of the 
city of Tatta. Lat. 26 deg. 11 min. N. long. 68 deg. 
58 min. E. 

DIXCOVE, an Engliſh fort in Guiney Proper, in Af- 
rica. It is a 1 fortification, with four good bat- 
teries. It ſtands ſeven or eight leagues to the N. E. of 
Cape Three Points, and is ſubordinate to Cape-Coaſt 
caſtle. Here is a very ſafe cove or landing- place. 

DIXMU VDE, a town of Flanders, in the Auſtrian 
Low- countries, on the Iperlee (Ypres) : tho' ſtrong, 
it has been often taken, The paſtures in this neigh- 
bourhood yield excellent butter, and in the town are 
ſeveral religious houſes, and two hoſpitals. It lies fif- 
teen miles N. of Ypres. Lat. 51deg. 15 min. N. long. 
2 deg. 38 min. E. 

DIZIER, ST. in Latin Fanum San#i Defiderii, a town of 
Pertois and Upper Champagne, in France, 'on the river 

Marne, the ſeat of a royal bailiwic, foreſt-court, ſalt- 
houſe and marſhalſea. ſt is one of the crown-domains, 
and has a particular governar. Here are two convents 
and an hoſpital, In the neighbourhood are iron-works ; 
and in 1544 the Emperor Charles V. beſieged it. 
Dizier lies fifty miles N. E. of Troyes. Lat. 48 deg. 
40 min. N. long. 5 deg. 12 min. E. 

Of the ſame name is a ſmall place in Lower Lan- 


— 
DNIEPER, or NIE PER, in Latin Danapris, or * 2 
thenes, a conſiderable river in European Ruſſia. It riſes 
out of a moraſs in the foreſt of Wolchonſkoi, about 
twenty miles above Smolenſko, in the Budine moun- 
tains of Ruffia, with a variety of windings in its courſe 
through Lithuania, the county of the Zaporog Coſſacs, 
and a ftrip of land poſſeſſed by the Nagai Tartars before 
the Crim; at length it falls between Oczakow and 
inburn, into the Black ſea, having firſt formed a mar- 

ſhy lake, which is ſixty werſts in length, and in many 
ces from two or four, to ten werſts in breadth. The 


ks of this river are high on both ſides almoſt 


n the |. 
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throughout, and the neighbouring ſoil excellent; but 
in ſummer its water is none of the wholeſomeſt. In it 
are thirteen water-falls within the ſpace of ſixty werſts ; 
yet even in ſpring, when the waters are high, or at a 
middling pitch, light boats may be brought over theſe. 
As far as this lake the river is full of iſſands; ſo that 
taking all together, it has not ſeven miles of unencum- 
bered water. It abounds in ſturgeon, carps, and jacks z 
with a great m—— of other peculiar fiſh. Over it is 
no bridge, but a floating one at Kiow, which is 1638 
paces in length; and is taken down before the froſt 
comes on, about the cloſe of September, and put up 
again in ſpring. Ferry- boats therefore are uſed, for the 
conveniency of trading with the Poles. Upon this river 
are ſeveral mills. 

DNIESTER, or NIESTER, in Latin Danaſtris, anci- 
ently Tyrais or Tyres, a river of Poland. It iſſues from 
a lake in the Carpathian mountains, and runs between 
Poland and Moldavia, forming the boundary of the 
latter to the N. and 8. and empties itſelf into the 
_—_— ſea, It receives ſeveral leſſer ſtreams in its 
courſe. . | 

DOARNENES, according to Buſching DOUARNENES, 
a town in the moſt weſtern part of the biſhopric of 
Quimper or Cornouaille, in Lower Britany, in France. 
Here is a good port at the upper end of a bay, to which 
it gives its name, and contiguous to that of Breſt: and 
here they take great numbers of pilchards: It lies four 
leagues from Quimper-Corentin to the S. W. and nine 
from Breſt to the S. | 

DOBELIN, according to Buſching DOBLEHN, a diſ- 
trict of Semigallia and duchy of Donthand, Here is an 
old caſtle with a princely bailiwic. It lies 7 4 uh 
miles W. of Mittaw. Lat. 57 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
23 Ong. 25 min. E. 

DOBEZIN, according to Buſching DOBRZYN, a town 
in the palatinate of Uladiſlaw and Cujavia, in Great 
Poland. It ſtands upon a rock on the Viſtula, with a 
provincial court belonging to it. It lies ſixty- eight miles 
N. W. of Warſaw. 2 53 deg. 10 min. Nag 29 
deg. 12 min. E. | 

DOLRA, a caſtle in the further circle of the Danube, in 
Lower Hungary. It ſtands on a very high mountain, 
at the foot of which is a town of the ſame name. Alfo 
a ſconce or citadel in Tranſylvania. | | 

DOBRING, DOBRONA, or DOBRONIWA, a well- 
built town in the hither circle of the Danube, in Low- - 
er Hungary. It ſtands near the caſtle of the ſame name; 
though it belongs to the juriſdiction of that of Altſohl. 
It had formerly royal privileges granted it. 

DOBRUDSCHE, a territory of Bulgaria, iti European 
Turkey, extending itſelf from the town of Doreſtero 
as far as the efflux of the Danube; it is a ftrip of land 
quite level, which is not interſected either by rivers, 
nor interrupted by foreſts; ſo that a wood at the extre- 
mity of it, not far from Doreſtero, is called by the 
Turks Dali Orman, i. e. the wood of fools. The inha- 
bitants, according to their pedigree, are Tartars, whoſe 
anceſtors came into this country out of Aſia, They 
are now called Fſchitacs, and are famous for their ex- 
traordinary hoſpitality to ſtrangers, of what nation or 
religion ſoever. For as ſoon as any of theſe come into 
their villages, the men and their wives immediately ap- 
pear before their door, and accoſt them in the moſt 
friendly terms, intreating them to ſtep into their habi- 
tations, and partake of what God has ſent them; and 
at the ſame time maintaining their horſes, if they do not 
exceed three in number, for three days together, at free- 
coaſt, with ſuch politeneſs and generoſity as are hardly 
to be met with in any other part of the world. They 
ſet honey and eggs before their gueſts, both which this 
country produces very exuberantly, and bread, though 
baked under the aſhes, yet a fine fort. A little place in- 
violably ſequeſtered, for the accommodation of ſtrangers, 
theſe hoſpitable people provide, with reſting couches, 
which are ſet in the middle round the hearth, and their 

- gueſts may uſe them as they think beſt for their own 
conveniency. An inſtance of benevolence” mentioned 
by Buſching, which we the more readily take notice of, 
as it may-be the only one to be met with in this vaſt 
empire, and as à brutal ferocity and univerſal con- 

tempt 
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tempt of the reſt of mankind, unleſs muſſelmen, pre- 

vails wherever the Turks have introduced themſelves ; 

theſe inſinuating their reproach of this worthy people, 

couched under the appellation which they have given to 
the above-mentioned wood. 

DOBSCHAW, a mountain-town of Gomor county, and 
hither circle of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary, where 
are many German inhabitants. It is a place famous 
for iron, aſbeſtus, zinnobar, and paper. 

DOCK UM, a ftrong town of Frieſland, one of the ſeven 
united provinces, on the river Aa, which a little below 
forms a harbour for ſmall veſſels, and in a fruitful coun- 

. Here is a broad ſtone-bridge, with high arches, 
beſides two other bridges. One of theſe is drawn up 
with chains for veſſels to paſs through; the river is 
commanded by good block-houſes, and a boom left 
open by day, but let down at night. Of a handſome 
cemetery here, now only remains a ſtately tower. It 


lies fifteen miles N. E. of Leewarden. Lat. 53 deg. | 


min. N. long. 6 deg. 15 min. E. 

DODBROOK, a town of Devonſhire, with a harbour 
for boats, and a market en Wedneſday, Here the 
tythe is paid of a liquor called white ale. From this 

lace the land runs out into a broad front called the 
tart point, gathering in again to the mouth of the ri- 
ver Dart. Near this promontory, on the 15th of Feb- 
1760, in a violent ſtorm at night, Captain Tay- 

lor, in the Ramillies, a oy gun ſhip, returning 
from the Bay of Biſcay, was unhappily loſt ; the ſhip 
ſplit to pieces on the rocks, and above 700 ſouls pe- 
riſhed, not above twenty of the whole crew eſcap- 


ing. . 

DOE. or DOUE, in Latin Theotuadum, a ſmall city of 
Anjou, in France, with a parochial and collegiate 
church, alſo a convent and an hoſpital. Here is a 
fountain in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, ſeventy-two feet 
in circuit, and two and a quarter in depth ; the water 
runs into a baſon 150 feet long, at the end of which is 
a ftone-bridge where it goes off, turning ſeveral 
| ms, and afterwards watering ſeveral bleaching mea- 

ows. 

DOEL, a town of Dutch Brabant, in the Netherlands, 
and on the W. fide of the Scheld. It lies oppoſite to 
Lillo, and nine miles N. W. of Antwerp. Lat. 50 
deg. 20 min. N. long. 4 deg. 5 min. E. 

DOESBURG, a town of Guelderland, one of the ſeven 

united provinces of Holland, near the confluence of the 
Yſſel and the canal from the Rhine. The French 
took it in 1672, and in 1674 abandoned it after de- 
moliſhing the works. It lies twelve miles S. of Zut- 
2 51 deg. 56 min. N. long. 5 deg. 46 
min. E. 
DOFRE-FIELD, reckoned the higheſt mountain in all 
Norway, -dividing that kingdom from Sweden. Upon 
it are three mountain-lodges or reſting- places, kept up 
at the public charge, for the conveniency of travellers 
this way, and provided with fire, candle, and other ac- 
commodations. In 1685 King Chriſtian V. of Den- 
mark rode over Dofre-fiel , though all who were in his 
train diſmounted and went on foot. On the higheſt 
part Major-General Wibe ſaluted his Majeſty with a 
diſcharge of nine pieces of cannon ; and, in memory of 
this, a pyramid was erected by the King's order. 

DOGADO DI VENEZIA, or the duchy of Venice 
Proper. It is one of the territories of the Venetian do- 

minions, and conſiſts part'y of iſlands, and partly of a 
fmall neck of land on the continent oppolite to that 
city. It is bounded by the Paduano on the W. and 

alch of Venice on the E. 

GS, Ille of, in Dutch Honden-eylant, lying in the 
Terra Auſtralis; ſo called by Schouten's people, who 
went aſhore on it, from their obſerving three dogs there, 
which did not bark. It is ſituated about lat. 15 deg. 

S. 925 leagues W. from the coaſt of Peru, in or about 
long..148 W. from London. It is but a ſmall and 
very low iſland, where they found ſome herbs which 
taſted almoſt like garden-crefſes. They ſuppoſed that 
it was overflown at high tides, as they found ſalt-water 
about the middle, and in other places. On one fide 
of this iſland they obſerved a row of very green trees, 


— planted, as it were, along a dyke. 
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DOL, a biſhopric of Upper Britany, in France, is the 

_ ſmalleſt in the whole kingdom, and only about five 
leagues in circuit, 

f the ſame name is the only town in it, which is 
ſmall, thinly inhabited, and fituated in a marſhy and 
unhealthy neighbourhood, near the Engliſh channel. 
It is the ſeat of a Biſhop, collection, and admiralty, 
The Biſhop is Lord of the city, and he ſtyles himſelf 
Count of it; he is a ſuffragan to the Metropolitan of 
Tours, has a dioceſe of ei — pariſhes, with a reve. 
nue of 20,000 livres, out of which he pays an acknow- 
ledgment of 4000 florins to the court of Rome, It 
lies fourteen miles S. E. of St. Malo. Lat. 48 deg. 40 
min. N. long. 1 deg. 50 min. W. | 

DOLCIGNO, or DULCIGNO, in Latin Ulanium, or 
Olchinium, a town of Albania, one of the provinces of 
Turkey in Europe. It has a good harbour on the Ad- 
riatic ſea, and a ſtrong caſtle. The zahabitants of this 
place employ themſelves very much in pyracy, at which 
they are infamous, and ſubject to the Turks; and in 
the year 1571, this place fell into their bands. It lies 
forty- ſix miles 8. E. of Raguſa, Lat. 42 deg. 12 min. 
N. long. 1 deg. 15 min. E. 

DOLE, or MILIEU, one of the four large bailiwics of 
Franche Comte, a government of France, It com- 
8 three ſubordinate diſtricts; namely, Dole 

roper, Quingey, and Ornans. | 

In Dole, a diſtrit, which, on account of its beauty 
and fertility, is ſtyled Val d'Amours, is a town of the 
ſame name, which formerly had imperial privileges, like 
Beſangon, was the capital of the country, the ſear of a 
parliament, . chamber of accounts, an univerſity, and a 
fortified place alſo. But Lewis XIV, having taken 
it in 1668, diſmantled it, and again, in 1674, from 
the Spaniards, who had refortified it, he a ſecond time 
deſtroyed its works. After which the parliament and 
univerſity were removed to Beſangon, the chamber of 
accounts only remaining here. It has alſo a chapter, a 
Jeſuits college, eleven convents, and an hoſpital. It 
lies eighteen miles 8. W. of Beſangon. Lat. 47 deg. 
I 5 N. long. deg: I 5 min. E. 

DOLGELHEW, DOLGELLY, or DOLGELBE, fo 
called, as being ſituated in a woody vale by the Avon; 
a town of Merionethſhire, in North Wales, at the foot 
of Mount Idris, ſaid to be above three miles high, and 
one of the higheſt in Britain. It has a pretty good 
market on Tueſday, and is of good account for the ſale 
of Welch cottons. Several Roman coins have been 

dug up in the neighbourhood ; among which were ſome 
filver ones of Trajan and Hadrian. Its annual fairs are, 
May 11, July 4, September 20, October 9, Novembec 
22, and December 16; all for ſheep, horned cattle, 
and horſes. It lies forty miles N. W. of Montgo- 
mery. Lat. 53 deg. 14 min. N. long. 4 deg. 16 
min. W. 

DOLICA, or DOLICHE, the latter being its old name: 
an ancient Epiſcopal ſee, in Syria Proper, a ſubdiviſion 


of Aſia Minor, and under that of Antioch. It is now 


but a poor place. | 

DOLLART-BAY, a large h, dividing Eaſt Frieſ- 
land in the N. W. part of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 
from Groningen, one of the ſeven united provinces. 


jay this bay ſtands Embden, at the mouth of the 


ms. 

DOLOROUS-HILL, or GOLGATHA, the rock on 
which Nottingham ftands, ſo called from a great 
ſlaughter, it is ſaid, committed there. See NoTTING- 
HAM, - 

DOLTABAD, a city of the Hither India, and kingdom 
of Decan, in Aſia. It lies 264 miles S. E. of Su- 
rat. Lat. 20 deg. 14 min. N, long. 75 deg. 93 
min. E. | 

DOMBES, a ſovereign principality, not belonging to the 

government of Burgundy in France, though Skin the 
Circuit thereof. 7 
This country is ſurrounded on. the E. by Breſſe, on 
the N. b 1 on the W. by Beaujolois, and 
on the 8. by Lyonnois. It is nine leagues in length, 
and much about the ſame in breadth, being pleaſant and 
fruitful, and lying along the W. fide of the Saone, It 


formerly made a part of the kingdom of . 
J ut 
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but was disjoined from it the cloſe of the 1oth, or be- 

inning of the x1th century; and was an independent 

F ordſhi ſucceſſively in ſeveral illuſtrious houſes, till 
Ann Marie Louiſe of Orleans bequeathed it, in the 
ear 1681, to the ducal houſe of Maine. Lewis 
MV. declared this country a free and independent 
1 whoſe ſovereign coins money, has power 
of life and death, may confer — and lay what 
taxes he pleaſes on his ſubjects : he ſtyles himſelf, By 
the grace of God, &c. and holds a parliament of his 
own at Trivoux. His ſtated revenues amount to about 

150, ooo livres. The country is in the Prince of 
Dombes's name, under the direction of a general go- 
vernor; it contains 230 places, and is ſubdivided into 
11 caſtlewards; namely, Trevoux, Toiſſey, Mont- 
merle, Beauregard, Villeneuve, Ligneu, Amberieu, 
St. Trivier, Lent, Chatelar, and Baneins. 

DOMBOVAR, a demoliſhed caſtle of the further circle 

of the Danube, in Lower Hungary. It ſtood on a 
ſmall iſland, in the river Sarwitz; and was formerly 
famous in the Turkiſh wars. 

DOMEA, ſometimes called Chaule, a conſiderable river 
of Tonquin, one of the Chineſe provinces, in Aſia. 
Upon it ſtands the capital Keccio, with moſt of the 
other towns, Its ſource is in the province of Yunan, 
in China, and, after a ſoutherly courſe through Tonquin, 
it falls at laſt into Cochin-china bay. | 

DOMBURG, formerly a rich and populous town,” with 
extenſive privileges, in the iſland of Walcheren and 
Zealand, one of the ſeven united provinces. In its 
neighbourhood ſeveral Roman antiquities, with the 
trunks of trees, have been dug up. 

DOME, or DOMME, in Latin Mons Dome, as ſituated 

on a hill; by which means it is rendered ſtrong, and 
is alſo defended by a caſtle, a town of Lower Perigord, 
in Guyenne Proper, in the government of the former 
name, and Gaſcony, in France. It ſtands on the Dor-- 
dogne, confining on Quercy, and about a league from 
Sarlat, to the 8. 

DOMFRONT, a town in the little rin of Paſſais, 
and Lower Normandy, in France. It ſtands on a 
rocky hill, on the Mayenne, and is the ſeat of a viſ- 


county, election, bailiwic, &c. Here are ſome churches. 


and convents. It lies five or ſix leagues above the city 
of Maine. 

DOMINGO, the ſame with Hiſpaniola, in the Atlantic 
ocean, in America. See HISPANIOLA. 

DOMINGO, Sr. the capital of the Spaniſh part of the 
laſt- mentioned iſland, as St. Frangoife is that of the 
French partition. The former is ſituated on the S. fide. 
On the N. E. is a fine fruitful country; on the S. it is 
waſhed by the ocean, and on the W. by a large navi- 
gable river. It is a ſpacious place, has an excellent 
harbour, is the ſee of an Archbiſhop, the ſeat of the 
moſt ancient royal audience in America, and the reſi- 

dence of the Governor-General of the Spaniſh Indies, 
and of the ro 5udgds. It was built by Columbus, 
who gave it the name of Dominica, from that of his fa- 
ther, which was Dominic. It is ſtrong both by nature 

and art. Sir Francis Drake took it, and held it a 
month: he then burnt a part of it; but ſpared the reſt 
for a ranſom of bo, ooo pieces of eight. Its trade, tho 

moſtly removed to Havannah, &c. is ſtill pretty 
good in hides, tallow, horſes, hogs, and caſha; and 
the number of all its inhabitants is thought to exceed 
25,000. In this city are ſeveral magnificent ſtruc- 
tures, Here is a Latin ſchool, an hoſpital, with a re- 
venue of 20,000 ducats, and an univerſity, a cathedral, 

| ſeven monaſteries, and two nunneries, &c. The law- 
yers and the clergy are the principal ſupport of this 
city ſince the decay of its trade, the greateſt part of 
which, however, is from this port, which has fifteen 
fathoms water at the bar, being capacious and ſafe. It 
defended by ſeveral batteries and other works. This 

_ iſland is. ſubje to Spain, though the N. part is in the 
hands of the French. Lat. 18 deg. 25 min. N. long. 69 
deg. 30 min. W. 

DOMINICA, ſo called, as having been diſcovered on a 
Sunday, It is the leaſt, of the Leeward Caribbee iſlands 
in the Atlantic ocean, in, America, taking them 


DON 


fiom N. W. to E. It is about thirteen leagues in lengths 
and nearly of the ſame dimenſions where broadeſt. It 
is divided like ſome of the other Caribbee iſlands, into 
the Cabes- terre and Baſſe- terre. In general it is high 
land; yet the ſoil is good. All round the coaſt of Do- 
minica the anchorage is commodious and ſafe; but it 
has no bay nor port to retie to: ſhips finding ſhelter 
wal under ſome of its. capes. | | 
hough this ifland be ſubject to the Engliſh, it is 
but little cultivated by them, ſerving only to wood and 
water in: the French however lately uſurped it, and 
built ſome forts on the coaſt. It lies 28 miles N. of 
Martinico, and 146 N. W. of Barbadoes. Lat. 15 
deg. 15 min. N. long. 61 deg. 8 min. W. | 
DOMITZ, a town of Mecklenburg duchy, in Germany: 
It ſtands on an iſland formed by the  eonfluence of the 
Elbe and Elda. At a fort here ſhips are obliged to pa 
toll, and it is acceſſible only by a wooden bridge, It 
has been often taken. It lies twenty-eight miles S. of 


Swerin. Lat, 53 deg. 30 min. N. long. 11 deg. 41 


min, E. 

DOMOLE, a conſiderable Benedictine abbey, in the 
hither circle cf the Danube, in Lower Hungary. In 
its neighbourhood ſtands a village, at the foot of 
Mount Sag, which yields very good wine. At this 
place is a celebrated image of the Virgin Mary. 

DOM-REMY, with the addition of La Pucelle, a vil- 
lage of Baſſigny, in the government of Champagne 
and Brie,” in France. Here the famous Joan (Jeanne) 
of Arque, or maid of Orleans, was born; who, _ 
the ſignal ſervices ſhe performed to King - Charles 
VII. againſt the Engliſh, got the whole provoſtſhip 
of Vaucouleurs, and an exemption from all taxes. 
In this neighbourhood is the boundary-ſtone to be 
ſeen, which the Emperor Henry II. and King Ro- 
bert erected, to ſhew the limits of their reſpective 
countries. 

DON, a conſiderable river of European Ruſſia. Its La- 
tin name is Tanais, and the Tartars call it Tuna or 

Dung. The ancients reckoned it among the principal 

ſtreams, and took it for the boundary between Europe 

and Aſia, Not far from Tula it iſſues from the Jwano- 

Odſero, i. e. John's lake; at firſt it runs from N. to S. 
and after it has united with the Soſna near Fort Nowa 
Pawlowſkaj1, in the government of Woronez, gone 
a great way from W. to E. and made ſeveral 
conliderable windings, it turns again from N. to S. 
Not far from Ticherkaſk it parts into two main bran- 


ches; of which the principal and ſouthern retains the | 


name of Don; but the northern is by the Ruſſians cal- 
led Donez, or Little Don; and is eaſy to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Great Donez, which further up falls 
into the Don. Theſe branches begin to widen below 
Czerkaſkoi (Tſcherkaſk), and fall into the Palus Mce- 
otis; its water is muddy, whitiſh, and likewiſe un- 
wholſome : in ſummer it is very ſhallow, and full of 
ſand-banks. It has an exuberance.of great and ſmall 
fiſh ;- and is ſo nigh the Volga, that their ſmalleſt diſ- 
tance is no more than 140 werſts, that is, about fifty 
or ſixty Engliſh miles. But when the river Lawla, 
which empties itſelf into the Don, and the Camiſchiuka, 
which falls into the Volga, ſhall be made navigable, 
there will then be only a ſpace of four werſts, or about 
two miles, between theſe two great rivers: ſo that 
upon cutting a channel through this ſpot of ground, 
they may be eaſily joined, But this was an enter- 
prize which. Czar Peter the Great, it is ſaid, could 
not accompliſh, and was therefore obliged to leave it 
unfiniſhed, | ; 1 | 
DON, a river in Aberdeenſhire, in Scotland, upon which 


ſtands the old town of Aberdeen, and famous for ſal- 


mon. 

DONNACHADEE, a port in the county of Down, 
and province of Ulſter, in Ireland, where the packets 
from Scotland commonly land, and by the reſort of paſ- 
ſengers has ſome ſort of trade. It is the reſidence of a 
colleor of his Majeſty's cuſtoms, and another of the 
exciſe. It lies fifteen miles from Port- Patric. 


| DONAT, ST. a fortreſs of Dutch Flanders. It lies a 


little to the W. of Sluys. 
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DONAWERT, or THONAWERT, in Latin Inſula 
 Daniubii, a town of Bavaria, in Germany, on the N. 
© fide of the Danube, near the confluence of the Wer- 
nitz with it, where it has a bridge. Being near the 
road from Augſburg, it is much frequented ; beſides, 
att that go up or down the Danube are obliged to pay 
a toll to the town. It was twice taken by the Swedes. 
And at Schillingburg, near this place, in 1704, the 
Duke of Marlborough forced a ſtrong paſs in the French 
and Bavarian entrenchments, which was one of the 


_ * warmeſt ſervices in Queen Anne's wars. It lies thirty- 


© ſix miles N. E. of Ulm, and thirty W. of Ingold- 
C —_ Lat. 48 deg. 32 min. N. long. 10 deg. 32 
min. E. | ct, 


FE ONCASTER, a large, genteel, and populous mayor- 


toon, in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, on the river | 


Dun. Here a conſiderable manufacture is carried on, 
particularly in ſtockings, gloves, and knit waiſtcoats. 

t is a gteat thoroughfare on the northern poſt-road. 
Act the end of the town is a remarkable old croſs, with 


a Norman inſcription upon it. Here the remains of the 


great Roman way are viſible, and over the river 
are two ſtone-bridges, with, a long cauſeway beyond 


each. A handſome town-houfe, of which an elegant 
plan is publiſhed, has been built lately in this E.: | 


where is but one church, tho? large, and with a ly 
tower; alfo an hoſpital plentifully endowed. 

Sir Martin Frobiſter, the celebrated ſailor, was a native 
of Doncaſter, who attempted to diſcover a N. W. paſſage 
to China and Cathas, giving name to feveral ſtreights, 
and diſtinguiſhed himleff againſt the Spaniſh Armada. 
Its weekly market is on Saturday, and annual fairs 
on April 5, and Auguſt 5 for cattle and — 
lary. It lies 30 miles S. of York, and 155 N. of 

London. ; 
DONCHERY, a town of Lower Champagne, in 
France, on the Meuſe, which Lewis XIV. cauſed 
to be ſurrounded with ftrong walls and half baſtions. 
Here is a provoſtſhip, ſalt granary, and a particular go- 


© vernor. 


 DONDAUGEN, a caſtle in the diſtrict of Pilten and 


duchy of Courland. To its juriſdiction belong ten vil- 
lages, among which Auſtruppen has a fine mineral 


ſpring. 
DON S, one of the branches into which the Don, in 
European Ruſſia, is divided. See Don. 
DONGOLA, or Dangola, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Te- 
nupſis of Pliny, now the metropolis of the Nubian 
kingdom, ſituated on the eaftern banks of the Nile, 
near the borders of Garga. It is ſaid to be very.popu- 
Jous, and to contain about an hundred thouſand houſes, 
though moſt of them are mean, and built only of wood 
and mud. The inhabitants however are rich, and drive 
© 2 conſiderable commerce with Cairo, and other parts of 
Egypt, where they exchange their own commodities, 


eſpecially ſaunders and muſk, for arms, linen-cloth, and | 


other wares. Lat. 19 deg. 10 min. N. long. 31 deg. 
DONEZ, N. 2 6 in th 
AN, a ſovereign territory, in the ent 
ö Ei der leagues in Er 


of Foix, in France. It is three leagues in length, and 


the ſame in breadth. It is not 3 joined by 


Foix, but parted from it by mountains. It formerly be- 
longed to the Counts of Foix, who poſſeſſed it as a fief 
from Aragon; but they made it independent in the four- 
teenth century. Henry IV. annexed it to the crown. 
DONNINGTON, a ruinous caſtle in Berkſhire, on the 

brow of a hill, waſhed by the little river Lambourne. It 
was famous as having been the ſeat of Sir Geoffrey 

Chaucer, the father of Engliſh poetry ; the inhabitants 
ſtill ſhew a place, where ſtood an oak, in the memory 
of ſome living, called Chaucer's oak, under which he 

ufed to fit and compoſe yerſes. 


PDONZ, the capital of Donziois, in the government of 


| Nivernois, in France. It ſtands on the river Nohin, and 

bas a collegiate church, priory, convent, and hoſpital. 
It lies three leagues from the Loire. Lat. 4 deg. 22 min. 

N. long. 3 deg. 30 min. E. 

DORAT, a town of Lower la Marche, in France, on the 
Seutre, where is a royal caſtleward, and a collegiate 
church. It lies 1 miles N. of Limoges. Lat. 46 
deg. 21 min. N. long. 1 deg. 15 min. E. 
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DORCHESTER, the county-town of Dorſetſhire : it ig 
a regular and clean place. The Ikening ſtreet en. 
ters the town, which is ſituated on the river Frome 
and ſtands high. The ſtreets are wide, and the houſe, 
well-built. It is noted for the wiſe management ot 
the poor, in ſetting thoſe of them to work who are 
able, and relieving the aged and impotent. It is fa. 
mous for beer, which takes the name of the town 
and returns two members to parliament, On the neigh- 
bouring downs are fed vaſt numbers of ſheep, which are 
extremely fruitful, the ews generally bringing two lambs, 
Here are three churches and a chapel. Its weekly mar- 

| kets are Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday. Annual fairs 

holds here February 12, for cattle of all Las and ſheep; 

e - ves July 5, for ſheep and lambs; alſo 

_ „ for lambs, wool, and leather. It gives title 

of Marquis to Pierpoint Duke of Kingfton. It lies ten 

miles N. of Weymouth, about fix from the ſea, and 

130 S. W. of London. 0 app: 


wa 


| DORCHESTER, in Oxfordſhire, formerly a conſiderable 


lace, and the ſee of a Biſhop, till tranſlated to Lincoln. 
t retains but few veſtiges of its ancient grandeur. Here 
Roman coins are frequently found, al ſome Britiſh 
ones. It has a large ftone-bridge over the Thames : 
and here the two branches forming that river join. An 
annual fair is held in it on Eafter-Tueſday. | 

DORCHESTER, county of, in Maryland, in North-Ame. 
rica. It lies tothe 8. of that of Talbot. Its principal pa- 
riſh is of the ſame name, where the county-court is held, 

DORCHESTER, the next town for largeneſs to Boſton 

in New England, in North America. It lies on the 
ſea, at the mouth' of two ſmall rivers; and has two an- 
nual fairs, on the fourth Tueſday of March, and the 
laſt Wedneſday in October. It alſo ſends four members 
to the aſſembly, 

Of the ſame name is a town of Berkley county, in 
North Carolina, and on the confines of Colleton: it is 
but ſmall. | 

DORDOGNE, a river of Limoſin, in France, which 
riſing in the mountains of Auvergne, and running W. 
through Guyenne, divides Limoſin from Auvergne and 
Quercy. It falls into the Garonne, about fifteen miles 
below Bourdeaux. 

DORESTERO, in Latin S:/;/ria, or Deroftolus, a large 
and ſtrong town of 1 ik in European Turkey, on 
the Danube. Here a Metropolitan reſides. It ſtands 
not far from the remains of the wall, which the Greek 
Emperors formerly had raiſed, for preventing the incur- 
ſions of the barbarous nations; and its architecture 

| * to be Roman. Among its inhabitants are few 

urks. , 

DORIA BALTEA, anciently Druria, one of the rivers 
of Piedmont, in Upper Italy, which empties its ſtream 
into the Po. 

DORIS, a province on the weſtern coaſt of Afia Minor. 
It borders on Caria, and was formerly part of it. Do- 
ris projects into the ſea, and is ſurrounded by it on three 
ſides, joining only to Caria on the N. the iſlands of 
Scio or Cos, and that of Rhodes, lie on the S. and 8. 
W. The two furthermoſt Capes on the S. of it are thoſe 
of Cnidos and Creſſa. 

DORMANS, a town of Upper Champagne, in France, 
on the river Marne. The manor of the ſame name, 
partly in Champagne, and partly in Brie, worth about 
24, ooo livres per annum, was erected into a county by 
Lewis XIV. in favour of M. de Broglid, then lieute- 

nant-general of his armies. It lies fix _ from Eſ- 

rnay, and twelve from Chalons on the W. 

D RNECK, a place in Solothurn, one of the Swiſs Can- 
tons, where is a magnificent ſtone-bridge over the Aar. 
In 1 here the Swiſs defeated the Germans after a 
great ſlaughter, whereby the Emperor Maximilian was 

online to ſue for peace, which was granted; ſo that the 

war n and ended in the ſame campaign. 

DORNFIELD, or Dronfield, a market-town in Derby- 
ſhire, at the extremity of the Peak. Here are held three 
annual fairs, January 10, April 14, and July 15, for 
ſheep and cattle. F 

DORNOCR, the county-town of Sutherlandſhire, in 
the N. of Scotland. It is a provoſt-town, and royal 


* 


bdurgh, which with Dingwall, Tayne, Weik, and 
| Kirkwail, 
2 


9 0 
Kirkwall, ſends alternately a member to the Britiſh 
parliament. It ſtands on the Murray-firth; and that 
branch of it, called the firth of Dornock or Tayne, com- 
monly the Muckle Ferry, as the Little Ferry is between 
that and Dunrobincaſtle, and ſomething N. of the burgh 
of the latter name, and on the oppoſite fide. It was for- 
merly the ſee of a Biſhop; and here was a cathedral for 
the dioceſe of Caithneſs, alſo a caſtle for the Earl of Su- 


. therland: and here alſo is the family burying-place. 


Dornock is the ſeat of a 2 „containing nine pa- 
riſhes. Four annual fairs are KY | Rang which are much 
frequented ; that about Martinmaſs being for fat black 
cattle to kill for winter-ſtores. At the end of the town 
is a ſort of monument, unleſs it was formerly the market- 
croſs, called» Thanes, or Earls Croſs. ot far from 
Embo in this neighbourhood is another ſtone-croſs, 
which was erected for a Daniſh King, who was killed 
and buried there. Dornock lies four Scotch miles N. of 
Tayne, including half a mile for the ferry, which 
branches up from the Murray firth; and lies 130 miles 
N. of Edinburgh. This place is now remarkable for 


nothing but its antiquity : they have plenty of fiſh, and 


but little or no trade. 


DOROG, one of the ſeven Heyduc towns, in the ſur- 


ther circle of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary; which Ma- 
thias II. exempted from the juriſdiction of its county of 
Szabolt, on account of their hwy 3 but theſe have de- 


clined much for want of inhabitants: yet the ancient 


D 


rivileges have been renewed in 1746. | 
SRP „Dorpat, or Derpt, a town in the duchies of Li- 
vonia and Eſthonia, in European Ruſſia. It ſtands on 
the river Embeck, which forms a communication be- 
tween lakes Worſero and Pepus, and in the dioceſe or 


circle of the ſame name; alſo called Odepoa. It was 


formerly the ſee of a Biſhop, and had a cathedral, being 
in a flouriſhing condition; and, when a member of the 
Hanſeatic Union, by means of the ferry between it and 


Pernau, carried on a conſiderable trade by ſea. Here 


of that country; and an univerſity, founded by Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, till removed to Pernau, which alſo has 
quite declined. "The inhabitants were in good circum- 
{tances, and the place had handſome ſtone-houſes: but 


all this is no more; for it has been very much reduced 


by the frequent ſieges, ſtorms and captures, which it 


.has undergone at different times, particularly in 1704, 


and 1708, when the Ruſſians took the place, carried 
away the inhabitants priſoners into Siberia, burnt the 


town, and made it a heap of ruins; and it continues al- 


moſt in the ſame condition, as it does ſtill in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the Ruſſians; before which time, the "Teutonic 
knights, Poles, and Swedes, were ſucceſſively maſters of 
it. It lies thirty-five miles 8. of Narva. Lat. 58 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 28 deg. 14 min. E. 


DORSETSHIRE, a county of England bounded by So- 


merſetſhire and Wiltſhire on the N. by Devonſhire and 


ſome part of Somerſetſhire on the W. by Hampſhire on 


the E. and by the Engliſh channel on the 8. Its ex- 


tent on the coaſt is fifty miles; but in the inland parts 


not more than forty from E. to W. nor thirty-four- 


where broadeſt. It contains 772,000 acres, and 132,000 
inhabitants; alſo 248 pariſhes, twenty-two borough and 
market- towns; and including the two knights for the 
ſhire, ſends twenty memhers to parliament. It lies in 
the dioceſe of Briſtol, containing the deaneries of Brid- 

rt, Dorcheſter, Witchurch, Puripern, and Shafton. 

his is a very pleaſant county, interſperſed with hills 
and fruitful plains ; the air is ſomething ſharp on the 


higher grounds, mild near the coaſt, and healthy al- 


moſt every where. It abounds in corn, paſtures, and 
cattle, producing alſo hemp: here grout quantities of 
woollen and linen cloth are made. No ſhire can match 


It for plenty of excellent ſtone, particularly in the quar- 


ries of Portland and Purbeck, in the latter of which 
marble is dug ſometimes : and from Blackmore foreſt 
the county has ſufficiency of timber. Many of the 
gentlemen's ſeats, and the buildings in the towns, 
are very genteel. The beſt tobacco-pipe clay is dug 
about Pool and Wareham. Its principal rivers are the 
Stower, Frome, Piddle, Lyddon, Duliſh and Allen, 
which ſupp!y all ſorts of river-fiſh, as the ports furniſh 
thoſe of the ſea, and the rocks on the coaſt ſamphire and 


—— 
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eringo. This county has plenty of wild-fowl, and all 
ſorts of game; ſo that it has been often tiled the gar- 
den of England, It is of ſpecial note for its fine O 

ber beer; great quantities of which are drank in Lon- 

- don and Weſtminſter. Tt gave title of Earl, now that 
of Duke, to the Sackville family, 

DORSTAN, a town in the Marck of Weſtphalia, in 
Germany, on the river Lippe. It lies thirty miles E. 
of Guelder. It belongs to the Elector of Triers. Lat. 

1 deg. 27 min. N. long. 6 deg. 38 min. E. 

DORT, by abbreviation, but at full length Dordrecht, .in 
Latin Dordracum, a large and populous city of Holland 
Proper, one of the ſeven united provinces. It ſtands 
on that branch of the Maes, called the Meruwe, in an 
iſland formed = an inundation of the fea, which in 
1421 ſwallow * ſeventy villages, and a hundred 
thouſand people. This city was formerly famous for 
the Engliſh trade, as it is now for Rheniſh wine and 
floats of timber from Germany, both carried down on 
the Rhine. Here they ſpin the beſt linen thread; and 
they have ſeveral refiners for ſalt. From the ſteeple of 
the principal church, is a proſpect as far as Breda, In 
the Gunner's hall ſat the famous ſynod, which takes 
the name of this place, where, in 1718, they con- 
demned Arminius and his followers. To this afſembly 
King James I. ſent ſome deputies. It lies fifteen miles 
E. of Rotterdam. Lat. 51 deg. 39 min. N. long. 4 deg. 

6 min. E. | 

DORTMUND, in Latin Tremania, or Dormania, an 
Imperial and Hanſe-town, and the capital of the Marck 
of Weſtphalia, in Germany, fituated on the Empſter ; 
through its communication with the Rhine, itis rich and 
populous, having a pretty good trade; and it ſtands 
almoſt in the middle, between the Lippe and the Roer, 
hardly fix miles from either, and lies twenty-eight N. 


E. of Duſſeldorp. Lat. 51 deg. 30 min. N. long. 6 
deg. 46 min. E. 


| DOTECUM, a ſmall but walled town, not of any great 
- alfo was an Engliſh ſtaple, and a magazine for the goods |. 


ſtrength. Itis fituated inthe — of Zutphen, in Guel- 
derland, one of the ſeven united provinces, upon. the 


| * bank of the Yilel, ſix miles above Doeſ- 
urg. 
DOARNENES, a town of Lower Britany, in France, 


with a ſmall harbour on a bay of the ſame name, upon 
the Engliſh channel. Here great quantities of pilchards 
are taken, | 

DOUAY, a pretty large and well-fortified city of French 
Flanders, with a fort, on the river Scarpe. The town, 
beſides, lies amidſt marſhes, and, by means of ſluices, the 
whole country round it can be laid under water. Here 
is the ſeat of a parliament for all the French Nether- 
lands, except Gravelines and Bourbourg; both which, 
ſays Moll, are under the council at Arras: alſo a 
bailiwic, univerſity, famous Engliſh ſeminary, a colle- 
giate church, and ſeven pariſhes. Its principal trade 
conſiſts in making and vending of worſted camblets, 
which are bought at the annual fair in September. Here 
is a military 2 and King's lieutenant, &c. be- 
ſides a particular governor for Fort Scarpe. This city 
was taken by the French in 1667, and retaken by the al- 
lies June 10, 1710, aſter the loſs of a great many men 
but the French took it again in 1712, after the ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms. It lies twenty miles S. of Lifle. Lat. 50 
deg. 27 min. N. long. 3 deg. 15 min. E. 

DOUE, a town of Anjou, in France. Lat. 47 deg. 22 
min. N. long. 20 min. W. See Dos. 

DOVE, a river, which, after dividing Derbyſhire from 
Staffordſhire, falls into the Trent near Burton. 

DOVEBRIDGE, in Warwickſhire, anciently a Roman 
ſtation, called Tripontium, where the Avon runs by Rug- 
by to Warwick, The ſtream here divides into two, and 
over each 1s a bridge. 

DOVER, by the Romans called Portus Dxbris, and by 
the Britons Difyrra, i. e. a ſteep place. This is a mayor 
town, fituated on the eaſtern extremity of Kent, oppo- 
ſite to Calais, in France, and is one of the Cinque Ports, 
to which belong as members Folkſtone, Feverſham, St. 
| St. Peter's, Birchington, Kingſdown, and 

ingſwold. It ſends two barons to parliament. It is 
an open place, in a large valley on the ſea. It principally 

- conſiſts but of one long ſtreet, ſlightly paved and built. 


Of its ſeven churches, only two are remaining, one of 
| which 


| 
| 
| 
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which is a collegiate. It gives title of Duke to one of 
the name of Douglas, who is Duke of Queenſbury, in 

Scotland. The harbour of Dover is only fit for ſmall 

-. veſſels, which enter at high water; and from this port 

packets uſually go twice a week in time of peace to 

| — and Flanders. Here is a lofty caſtle on a ſteep 
rock or chal 
the ſea; but is too high to hurt any ſhip, and by land 
it could not ſtand out a formal ſiege for half a day. The 
area of this fortification, which is now but in an indiffe- 
rent condition, though formerly reckoned the key of 

: England, is faid to take up thirty acres. Here is a braſs 

gun of curious workmanſhip, twenty-two feet long, 
called Queen Elizabeth's Pocket-Piſtol ; at the W. end 
is the Roman pharos or watch-tower, and a drau-well 
ſixty fathom deep. It lies fifteen miles S. E. of Canter- 

' - bury, and ſeventy-one from London. Its weekly mar- 
kets are held on Wedneſday and Saturday. Its annual 
fair is on November 22, for wearing apparel, and ha- 
berdaſhery. | ; 

DOVER, formerly St. John's town, the capital of Kent 
county, in Penſylvania, in North America: it conſiſts 
only of about fifty families, x 

DOUGLAS, A river below Lanerk, in the ſhire of 
Clydſdale, and S. of Scotland, which falls into the 
Clyde, and gives the name of Douglaſdale to the lands 
it waſhes. In a valley near this river ſtands a very old 

caſtle, which has been the paternal ſeat of the great fa- 
mily of the Dukes of Douglas for above a thouſand 

. and therefore ſlill kept in repair: but by the fre- 
quent additions to the building, it has become an irre- 
gular maſs, though the apartments within are ve noble. 

Of the ſame name is a town juſt by. Douglas 
js alſo the name of the largeſt ſea- port town in the Iſle 
of Man. | 

DOULENS, or Dourlens, in Latin Donincum, or Do- 


- ningium, a town of Picardy, in France, on the river 


Authie. It is the capital of an election, the ſeat of a 
royal provoſtſhip and ſalt-granary. It has a ſtrong cita- 
del, three pariſh-churches, an abbey, two hoſpitals, and 
- a community. It lies twenty miles N. of Amiens. Lat. 
Fo deg. 31 min. N. long. 2 deg. 27 min. E. 
DOURDAN, in Latin Dordinga, a town in the Iſle of 
France, upon the river Orge (Urbia) with a particular 
governor, provoſtſhip, bailiwic, and foreſt-court ; alſo 
two pariſhes, a community, hoſpital, and without the 
town a priory. Here they manufacture fine filk and 
- woollen ſtockings. It lies two or three leagues from 
Eſtampes on the W. a 
DOURLENS. See DovLEns. | 
DORO, or Duero, a river of Portugal, which riſing in 
- the N. E. part of Old Caſtile, a province of Spain, runs 
from thence by Valladolid, croſſing Leon; and then 
paſſing by Toro and Zamora, enters Portugal near the 
town of Miranda, its courſe being moſtly ' between 
- mountains. It divides the kingdoms of Spain and Por- 
tugal : and after receiving the ſmall rivers Coa, Sabor, 
Tua, Tavora, Paiva, Tamega, and others, having 
croſſed Portugal, it empties itſelf into the Atlantic ocean 
- below the town of Porto. Near the village of S. Joan 
de Peſquera it firſt becomes navigable. It is faid for- 
merly to have yielded gold in its ſands, out of which 
King John III. oy ſay, had a ſceptre made. 
DOUX, a conſiderable river of the Franche Comte, one 
of the governments of France. ; 
DOWHIRTA, a ſmall iſle of the Hebrides, in Scotland, 
lying W. of that of Oranſa. It belongs to the Duke of 
Argyle. And the natives have a tradition among them, 
that Pigmies once lived here. . 
DOWN, county of, in Latin Dunum, and in Iriſh Dune, 
i. e. a hilly country, in the province of Uliter, and 
kingdom of Ireland; otherwiſe called Ullagh, It is 
bounded on the E. and S. by St. George's channel, on 
the W. by the county of — and on the N. by 
that of Anttim. It lies oppoſite to the Ifle of Man, 
Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland; and its N. part 
fronts the Mull of Galloway in Scotland, which is ſeen 
at about five leagues off. It is about forty Engliſh 
miles long, and upwards of thirty where broadeſt ; be- 
ing ſubdivided into eight baronies or lordſhips; as, 
Ards, Caſtlereagh, Dufferim, Lekeale, Kinalearty, 


hill, mounted with guns indeed towards - 
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Lower-Evagh, Upper-Evagh, and Mourane; It con- 
tains 558,289 Engliſh acres, 72 pariſhes, and ſends 
fourteen members to the Iriſh parliament, including two 
for the _ | 

DOWN, or DOWN-PATRICK, the capital of the 
laſt-mentioned county of the ſame name. It is the ſee 

of a biſhopric, which is united with that of Connor, 
has the privilege of a market, and ſends two members 
to parliament, It lies ten miles W. of Strangſord 


bay. 

DOWNHAM, a very old market-town of Norfolk, 
twenty-two miles S. of Lynn. Here is a wooden brid 
over the Ouſe. Two annual fairs are held at this place, 
on April 27 for horſes and toys, and November 2 for 
toys only. Its diſtance from London is ſeventy-one 
miles to the N, 

DOWNS, a well-known road near Deal in Kent, for 
all ſhips that arrive from foreign parts, and bound to 
London, alſo for all outward-bound veſſels that are to 
paſs the Channel. It is rendered a ſafe anchoring place 
1. the South Foreland, which is the E. point of the 

entiſh-ſhore, and ſo called, as being oppoſite to that 
called the North Foreland. The former breaks the ſea 
off, that otherwiſe would come rolling up to the Good- 
win ſands; which, about a league and a half diſtance 
from the ſhore, run about three leagues parallel with it, and 
are dry at Iow-water: ſo that both theſe ſecure this 
road on the E. S. and S8. W. yet ſhips have been of- 
ten driven from their anchors, and run on ſhore on the 
ſaid ſands, or into Sandwich bay, or Ramſgate, when 
the wind has blown hard at 8. E. E. by N. or E. N. 
E. and ſome other points. An unhappy inſtance of 
this was in the great ſtorm of November 1703, when 
four capital ſhips of the royal navy, with almoit their 
whole crews, were loſt. This is alſo the uſual place of 
rendezvous for ſhips of war. 

DOWNTON, or DUNKTON, Buſching calls je 
DOWTON ; a mayor-borough of Wikkthi.e, ſix 
miles from Saliſbury, and eighty-four from London. 
It ſends two members to parliament, and ſtands on 
the Avon, Here was born Sir Walter Raleigh's elder 
brother, the dean of Wells, whom Chillingworth calls 
the beſt diſputant he ever met with. Its market is held 
on Friday ; and it has two annual fairs, on April 20, 
and October 2, for ſheep and horſes. 

DRAC, one of the rivers of Dauphiny in France, which 

falls into the Iſere. 

DRAGOE, a village, but with the appearance of a ſmall 
town, on the iſland of Amack, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Copenhagen, in Seeland, in Denmark. Here 
dwell upwards of 150 families, partly Danes, and 
partly Dutch, who maintain themſelves by the ſea- 
faring buſineſs, the fiſhery, and pilotage. 

DRAGONARIA, or DRAGONERA, a ſmall, but 
Epiſcopal city of the upper capitanate, in the kingdom 
Naples, and lower diviſion of Italy. 

DRAGONERA, one of the ſmall iſlands round Ma- 
jorca, in the Mediterranean, about 1200 paces from 
it; being 1000 paces in length, and goo in breadth. 
It is uninhabited, and produces nothing but a bird of 

rey, called Spaniard, which is good to eat. Upon 
Mount Popia is a fortreſs. The name of this iſland is 
Pray from a certain kind of ſerpent in it, and which 
in the Catalan language is called Sargantana. 

DRAGUIGNAN, one of the largeſt towns in the pro- 
vince of the ſame name, and government of Provence, 
in France. It is ſituated in a very fine country, is the 

ſeat of a provincial court, viguery, and collection. 
_ is a collegiate church, ſix convents, and a col- 
ege. © 

DRAKE-PORT, fo called from Sir Francis Drake, who 
landing in 1578, at a place in California, in North 
America, took poſſeſſion of that country for his miſ- 
treſs Queen Elizabeth, by the name of New-Albion, 
the King of California aQtually inveſting him with its 
ſovereignty, and preſenting him with his crown of beau- 
tiful feathers. 

DRAKENSTEIN, colony of, in Cafreria, in Africa. It 
lies E. of that of SteJleuboſh, which al& lies to the 
eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope. In 1675 great 
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numbers of French Proteſtants, taking ſan Kuary in 
s 3 Hol nd, 


Holland, from the perſecution raiſed againſt them by 
Lewis XIV. were tranſported thither at the expence 
of the Dutch Eaſt India company. This colony is as 
large as all the European Low countries, but without 
village or council-houſe. The farms and houſes here 


are moſtly at a conſiderable diſtance from one another, 


and all the public buildings are a church and a wa- 
ter-mill. The former is nearly in the middle of the 
oe footer fifty-ſix Engliſh miles frome the cape to 
the N. E. 
RAMANET, a village of Guiney and Negroland, in 
Africa, on the Senega river. It is faid to contain above 
inhabitants, moſtly Marabouts, or Mahometan 
teachers, with whom it is eaſy to trade, being as honeſt 
as any negroes of their religion. They $9 on account 
of traffic as far as the kingdom of Tombuto, 500 
leagues off. From hence they get the gold which they 
ſell the French; but the greateſt part they carry to the 
. - Engliſh ſettlements on the river Gambia. 
DRAMMEN, a large river in the dioceſe of Chriſtiana, 
in Norway, which falls into the bay of Chriſtiana, Upon 
it is Drammenzollplatz, comprehending the two towns of 
Bragnas and Stromſoe, the former on the N. fide, and the 
latter on the S. fide of the river. This is one of the 
largeſt and moſt profitable toll- places, or cuſtom-houſe- 
wharfs, in all Norway; vaſt quantities of deals, beams, 
and iron, which are brought from the. neighbouring 
parts, being exported from thence. Both places are 
commonly called Drammen, | 
DRAVE, in Latin Dravus, a conſiderable river; which 
riſing in the archbiſhopric of Saltſburg, in Germany, 
runs through Stiria and Carinthia, and dividing 
Hun from - Sclavonia, falls into the Danube at 
Eſſeck. Buſching has it at Darda, near Peterwara- 
_ It is a navigable ſtream, and abounds with 


DRAUSENSEE, a large inland lake in the kingdom of 
Pruſſia, about ſeven or eight miles long, and between 
one and two in breadthz out of it iſſues the river El- 


bing. 
DRAXHOLM, a bailiwic of Seeland, in Denmark 
. cluding a fruitful peninſula. | 
In it is an ancient caſtle of the ſame name, and con- 
ſiderable eſtate belonging to Count Plauen. It was for- 
- merly a' crown-fief, and a pretty ſtrong fortreſs, in 
which ſeveral ſtate priſoners have beerr confined, and 
among theſe particularly the wicked Earl of Bothwell, 
: huſband of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, who, 
from the year 1567, ſuffered a long impriſonment for his 
infamous actions. | an | 
DRAYTON, ''a market-town of Shropſhire. It lies 16 
miles from Shrewſbury, and 149 from London.” 
DREGELY, a fortified caſtle of the hither circle of the 
Danube, in Lower Hungary. It ſtands on a ſteep 
rock: the Turks took it in 1593, and it was taken 
from them in the ſame year: but they retook it again in 
1649. It belongs to the Archbiſhop of Gran. 
DRESDEN, a large city, and the metropolis of the 
 marquiſate of Miſnia, and of all Saxony, in Germany. 
Its name is ſuppoſed to be from three lakes in the 
neighbourhood, called -ſeen. This is one of 
the fineſt cities in the empire. It has been ſo fortified 
at different times, that it is now a ſtrong place. Its 
baſtions are faced with ſtone, and in ſome places has a 
double ditch. The houſes are of ſtone and high, with 
broad, well-paved, neat ftreets, and well-lighted at 
night. Its principal church, which was a cathedral, is 
a very fair building. Here are large ſquares, and over 
the rive, which divides Dreſden into two parts, the 
Old and New town, is a ſtately ſtone- bridge of ſeven- 
teen arches. At the entrance into New Dreſden is 
that called the palate of the Indies, once Count Fle- 
ming's, now the Elector's, as having had the moſt cu- 
rious furniture from that country; the Japan and China 
only having been valued at 1,000,000” of crowns. 
The Elector's palace, or properly caſtle, is contiguous 
to the bridge, at the entrance into the New town. 
This, though an ancient ſtructure, is nobly furniſhed ; 
near it is à very fine „called the Zweger-gar 
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ten: not to dwell on the Electer's ſtables and fine | 


dined horſes, all which: articles are probably now | 
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ne, the ſuburbs of Dreſden are very extenſive. 
here is a conteſt betwixt the people of Dreſden and 
thoſe of Halle, which ſpeak the beſt German. In ge- 
neral, the former are obſerved to be very fond of plays, 
maſquerades, &c. The citizens wives are faid to be 
more ſociable here than in any town in Germany, and 
affect dreſs very much. This was the only place which 
Charles XII. of Sweden could not reduce (a caſe ex- 
actly parallel with that of the King of Pruſſia at pre- 
ſent in 1760) when he had laid all the reſt of Saxony 
under contribution; in the year 1706, the Elector 
King Auguſtus II. who was then there, being deter- 
mined to hold it out to the laſt extremity, And hither 
the ſaid King Charles came to take his leave of Kin 
Auguſtus II. who ſuffered him to return quietly to his 
. camp, after having exhauſted Saxony of its treaſure. 
Tue Dreſden porcelain, of which there was a very 
choice collection hete, &c. has been ſeized by way of 
fiduciary depoſit, and fold by the Pruſſians; who, in 
the beginning ot the war, eaſily poſſeſſed themſelves of 
this city: but the King of Pruſfia's affairs requiring 
his troops elſewhere, particularly to go and ſeek the 
Ruſſians in 1759, who threatened falling upon his 
country, Dreſden has fince come into the hands of the 
Auſtrians, and is now Count Daun's head-quarters : 
ſo that the Pruſſians not being able to recover it ſince, 
the event of a battle ſeems to be the only thing that 
can determine its fate. | | 
This city, having thus ſucceſſiyely changed its maſ- 
ters, cannot be fuppoſed to be in the ſame flouriſhing 
ſtate in which it was before the commencement of the 
preſent war; the ravages uſual on ſuch occaſions being 
- unavoidable, either from friends or foes. It lies ſeventy 
miles N. W. of Prague, and ninety S. of Berlin. Lat. 
KES 12 min. N. long. 13 deg. 40 min. E. 
DRESINA, valley of, a very delightful ſpot, in the Vi- 
centino, one of the Venetian provinces, in the upper 
diviſion of Italy. It is very well inhabited, particu- 
larly Valdagno and Arzignan, the former of which is 
the ſeat of a vicariate, and to its juriſdiction belong fif- 
teen villages. | 357 
DREUX, che ancient Durrocaſſer or Durcaſſes, one of the 
oldeſt cities of Gaul. It lies in the Iſle of France, at 
the foot of a mountain, ſuppoſed either to take its 
name from the Druids, or they to derive theirs from it, 
near the little river of Blaiſe. It is the ſeat of an 
election, royal bailiwic, lieutenant of the ſhort robe, 
à court of juſtice in eyre, a ſalt-granary, and marſhal- 
ſea. Here is a particular governor, whe reſides in the 
caſtlie of Dreux, where is a beautiful collegiate church; 
and beſides, in the town are two parochial ones, and 
the ſame number of convents. It gives title of Count. 
Here are manufactured great quantities of woollen cloth, 
which ſerve for cloathing the French army. From this 
place corn and wine are ſent to Rouen, and thence 
exported to Holland, and to England, in time of 
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PEACE. 
In 1562, before its was fought a memorable 
battle, between the Catholics commanded by the Con- 
ſtable Montmorenci, Marſhal de St. Andre, and the 
- Duke of Guiſe, and the Reformed under the Prince of 
Conde, Coligni, and his brother d'Andelot, when the 
latter were routed, and Conde taken priſoner. Next 
year Henry the Great took this place after a ſiege of 
-* eighteen days, in which both the beſie ers and beſieged 
-* eminently —_—_— themſelves by their bravery. 
It lies forty miles W. of Paris. Lat. 48deg. 36 min. N. 
long. 1 deg. 30 min. W. e 1:0 
DRYKIRC , or DUSENBACH, a convent of Up- 
* pu Alſace, with a church, to which frequent pilgri- 
ge are made. 192 
DRIN, the Black, Drino Negro, or Caradrina, one 
rincipal rivers of Albania, a 8 of Turkey, in 
| Filttope. t falls into a bay of the Adriatic ſea, near 


Alesjo. 

DRINO. one of the navigable rivers in Turkiſh Illyri- 

cum, belonging to the Ottoman Porte. 

DRINO, a ſea-port of Turkey in Europe, on a bay of 
i the Adriatic ſea, and of the ſame name. It lies 5 
eight miles S. E. of * 3 Lat. 42 deg. 20 min. N. 

(- long." 20 deg. 12 min. EK EH 
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DROME, a conſidera 
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DRIO, a harbour on the W. fide of the iſland of Paros, 
in the 8 and Turkey in Lurope,, where the 
f e 


Turkiſh veſſels commonly ride at anchor. : 
DRIOS, ſtreights lying betwixt Sumatra and the Iſle of 
Lingen, in the Indian ocean, in Aſia, through which 

ſhips generally paſs from Malbecs, og Haha. Phe en- 

tranes into theſe Rreights is on the E. ſide of the Great 
2 mY 


DRISSEN, or DREYSEN, a ton in the New Marek 
ok Brandenburg, in Germany. It has a fortreſs, bein 
à kegular pentagon with ditches, Which is reckone 
impr nable, 8817 the frontiers of Poland, at the junc- 
tion of the Netze and Trage. On the Poliſh fide it is 
covered by a large marſh; and its two rivers part at 
the entrance of the place, and afterwards incloſe it. The 
Swedes took it by treachery. 0 
DROGHEDA, or TREDAGH, „ Jace<. 0d town, and 
che capital of Louth, a county in the province of Lein- 


fler, in Ireland, It has a maiket, fair, and good 
harbour, but of. difficult entrance, The river Boyne 

divides it into two parts, which are yoined again by a 
| bridge over it. Here they carry on a good trade to the 

N. parts of England, and have great quantities of coals 

"*Þbrotight from Whitehaven, which hoy diſtribute over 

- the country both by land ang up the Boyne. It gives 

' Uitle of Earl to a branch of the Moor family. 

In 1649 Cromwell ſtormed and took it, when about 
4000 men found in arms in it were put to the ſword. 
It ſends two members to the Iriſh- parliament. It lies 
ſeven miles W. of the Iriſh channel, and twenty-ſix 

r nn 

DROGIC ZN, a town of Podlachiay in Little Poland. 

It ſtands on the river Bug. ere is held both a pro- 

vincial court and diet of the States. 
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t 
DROIT WIC HI, a corporate bailiwic and borough of 
Worceſterſhire, famous before the conqueſt for its ſalt 
works, the falt of which is white, and made only from 
the ſummer to the winter folſtice, and not all the year, 
leaſt they over-ſtock the market : the annual revenue 


Worceſter, and we He from London. 


rivers oce, Sure, Roane, Geroane, Veoure, and 
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_ Daniſh Mount. In and near this town are many linen- 
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chis town: And it lies four from Moyrab. 

DRONNINGBORG, celine ye . 

»Autla 0 Ent t contains Aty- 
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mous Benedi AL.. 
DRONFIELD, a market-town of Derbyſhire, remarkab 
7 only as tan 1 543 h, juſt on the edge of Peak. 

Its annual fairs hold on January 10, April 14, July..35, 
for ſheep and.cattle,, and on September, x for cet e and 
toys. N ieee Þ ine Ari aten 
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* in — the river Nid, which 1 
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2 i round, and falls below into the Jake Selbo- | 
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ten churches and five co nvents ; but at preſent 
are only two churches and, an defence. Ao 
cathedral, a magnificent ſtructug, built of beautifel 
marble, was burnt as far as the choir in 1 530: Which 
t is {till ſtanding, and is large enough fox a church 
Here the dioceſan Amtman and Biſhop reſide; the tou 
has a, magiſtrate and bailie, a fine Latin ſchool, a miſ 
ſion- ſeminary, an pephap-boyle, a,work-houſe, an in- 
firmary, and an hoſpital. Here is carried on a confi. 
derable trade in timber, fiſh, coarſe goods, and copper 
from the neighbouring works of Meldal and Roraas. 
Its ſtrength conſiſts in the mountain- fort of Chriſtian. 
_ Rein, the fortifications on the land- ſide, and Munk 
holm. It has ſuffered conſiderably by three fires, being 
all timber houſes. In the year 1685, King Chriſtian V. 
Raid at Drontheim for ſome days in the month or 
June, wr ſupp d at midnight without any candle-light 
which the car ſummer-aights, render unneceſſary here, 
n the E. fide of the town is the ſuburb of Bakkelan. 
det, with a church of its own; and, not far from thence 
is Ladegaard, with another. The, above-mentioneg 
fort Munkholm ſtands on a rock in the harbour, de- 
ending both it and the town towards the ſea, Here 
ſtate-Priſoners are uſually confined among whom was 
the unfortunate great chancellor Greifenfeld, : otherwiſe 
_ Called Peter Schumacher, who. was here in ward, from 
.. 3676 to 1699, till he died. It lies 261 miles N. E. of 
50 Lat. 63 deg- 16 min. N. long. 10 deg. 55 


m 
| DRONTHEIM, or TRONTHEIM, the larpeſt po- 
vernment in all Norway. It lies along the — of the 
North ſea, bein about 500 miles in length from S. to 
N. It has the North ſea on the W. the government 
of Wardbus on the N. that of Bergen ou the S. and 
on the E. it is ſeparated from Sweden and part of Ruſ- 
ſia by a long ridge of mountains, called Kolen : fo 
that it extends from lat. 61-to 69 deg. N. but its great 
eſt breadth from E. to W. is not aboye 120 miles, and 
in many places much leſs. The country is mountain- 
ous, woody, cold, and barren. The totens in it are 
few, and thoſe inconſiderable. The country is but very 
thinly peopled, and not cultivated except along the ſea- 
6 that only within twenty-five or thirty miles 
from it. | b > 
The dioceſe of Drontheim conſiſts of three large 
provinces or bailiwics; namely, Drontheim Proper, 
Nordland, and Finmark. To Broncheim alſo belongs 
the little diſtrict of Romſdal and Nordmor, but with a 
particular Amtman; alſo the hailiwics of Foſen, Oer- 
kedalen, Guledal, Strinden (in which is the town of 
Drontheim), Stordalen, Ioderoen, and Nummedal. 
The juriſdiction, of Nordland comprebends the baili- 
wics of Helgeland, Salten, Sennien, Tromſoen, and 
Lofoden. Finmark includes Weſt and Eaſt Finmark. 
Several Daniſh miſſions haye been eſtabliſhed in theſe 
parts, with good ſucceſs among the Lapps or Laplan- 


ders. | | 
DROTNINGHOLM, a fine; royal pleaſure-houſe or 
feat in Uplandia, in Sweden Proper. It Rands.yponian 

iſland, about a ile from Stoccholm to the W. and 
called Lofon. In its S. fide is a pleaſant garden, with 
a; variety gf .jet-d'caus, and on the E. and N. ſides de- 

lightful ailing. 1 ts il 2 
DRUMBOTE, a town. in the county of Monaghan, an 
|, proyince of Uliter, in Ireland. It lies ten miles W. of 


| Sov be: word 159 en bp ; olat 
DRUMBOUGH, en ancient caſtle in Cumberland, and 
- a ſeat belonging to the Duke of. Norfolk, the gentle- 
mens houſes being built ſor ſtrength more than 
7 . e de patter nie wes volt hos 1 
DRUMLANERIG,. a market-tows of Nithidale, one of 
te ſubdiviſtons of the ſhire of Dumfries; in the S. of 
— nd. It gives title of Earl to the Duke of Queenſ- 
bekry, Who Has a noble palace here, with turrets, ave- 
nues, gardens, and terrace - Walks; beſides a ſtate ly 
ſtoge- bridge ayer the river Nith. It ſtands on a rock, 
with han gardens cut dawn to the river, water- 
urls and grottos, alſo. à plantation of oaks about ſix 
miles long. It lies ſeyenteen miles N. of the town of 


order of prelacy. 5 Dumfries. 


DRUSENHEIM, a market - town of Alſace, and bailiwic 
| | 2 1 1 0 
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of Offendorf, near the junction of the Motter with the 
- \Rhine.” It hes four miles 8. W. of Fort Lewis, and 
five 8. . po. Lat, 48 deg. 32 min. N. long. 
8 deg. 12 mins . o J 5 | 


DU „ a town of Venetian: Dainnitis;in Hungarian | 
Illyricum. It ſtands in the narrow-paſs of Rodoviglia, || 


on the E. bank of the river Cettina, in the neighbour- 


- hood of Almiſſa, upon a very high mountain, and ſur- 00 


rounded with old towers. 

DUBITZ, a frontier fortification of Croatia, beyond the 
Save, Hungarian Inyria. It ſtands on the river Un- 
na, and in the place lies a garriſon of Croats. 
DUBITZA, a town of Boſnia, in "Turkiſh Illyria, de- 
fended with a rampart, and palliſadoes round it. 
-DUBLIN, by che Saxons called Duin, by the Welſh 
* 'Dinas-dylin, and in the Iriſh language Ballachigh, i. e. 
- fays the author of the Byſtem, a town upon burdles, 
on which the people think the city is founded, the 
- ground being ſoft and quaggy.” But the original words 
 fignify a walled" town, particularly raiſed with ftones. | 
It fituation is delightful and ſalubrious, having hills on 
tte S. plains on the W. the Liffy, amavigable- river 
runnin 1 to Dublin-haven into the ſea, hard 
dy, onthe E. 


time; and the 


mer it was full in King Charles II. 
ion, the inha- 


latter calculations cannot be any exa 


ijncreaſing every day. is is the mart and center of 
e wy only as are eminent for this or that particular 
branch. A bar at the mouth of the Liffy renders its 
: -harbour very incommodious ; ſo that ſhips of any Bur- 
then dare not venture in, nor, when in the haven, can 
they come to the quay, being obliged to lie three miles 
below the bar at Ringſend; and deliver theit goods by 


below Ringſend, except at to creeks, one on the N. 
and the other on the 8. fide, where at lo- water is nine 
or ten foot depth: alſo ön the N. fide of the Hoath, a 
promontory forming the N. point of the bay, there is a 
Fe ent for large ſhips; near an iſland, call- 
eld Ireland's-Eye ; fo that veſſels haye a ſecure retreat un- 
les in violent 8. W. winds, which often drive them from 
©* their anchors out to ſea. The city Wppiies with coals 
from Whitehaven in Cumberland, and Swanzy in 
Wales, 200 fail of colliers being in the road at à time. 
In Dublin is a flouriſhi Aren wird 600 ſtudents; 
And it is the ſee of an Archbiſhop, with a ſtately cathe- 
dral, dedicated to St. Patrick; of which the famous Dr. 
Jonathan Swift was once Dean; alſo a handſome palace 
Called St. Sepulchre. Here are no leſs than thirteen pa- 


. eee eee... eee eee, 


— 
FOCI 


N - Tochial churches; but the Lord Lieutenant, and Lords 
N a 1 Fs in ſtate to er As this = is 
V | the ſeat of government, the Lord Eicutenant (a kind of 
\ "Viceroy ſent from England, generally a man of the firſt 
J * quality, and* changeTevery three Years) 'refides in the 
. | Caſtlewhile he ſtays in the kingdom. Here are ao held 
N * courts of Juſtice and public offices ; befiges'a guildhall, 
\ tolſel, and cuſtom-houſe. Dublin Has fix gates, and a 
8 large W over the Liffy, wien three fmaller, 
\ namely, Eſſex, beg and Afran bridges. Its two 
N - Princigat ſuburbs are St. Thomas and Ouſtmantoyn, 
\ dr Oxmantown. Dublin is governed by a mayor, and 
J x oa twenty-four corporation or trading companies in it. 
* Here are ſeveral charitable foundations; as the blue- 
d Koat hoſpital,” the royal hoſpital” of Kilmainham, a 
Work-houſe, Dr. Steyen's hoſpital, Mercer's charitable 
D | Hoſpital, and the charitable infirmary. In 1649, Colo- 
\ nel Jones, one of the parliamentary commanders, de- 
(\ feated the Duke of Ormond at Rathmines near Dublin. 
N See RaTHmINES. In the College-green is an equeftri- 
% © an ſtatue of King William III. in memory of the'vic- | 
V - tory of the Boyne, on July 1, 1690. The caſtle is | 
| but an inconſiderable fortreſs. Dublin lies fixty-four 
R miles W. of Holyhead, in Wales, apd 268 N. W. of 
: * Lat. 55 deg. 12 min. N. long. 6 deg. 55 | 
m N. . 5 14 4 * 12 15 — 42 # 


nmifel, a r See JENTSET. 
eee {hoy of WH ghd Upper e. 
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pute at 200,000 at leaſt ; others at 300,000? the for- 


ligbters. At ebb the haven falls dry, both above and 


bitants having multiplied greatly ſince, and the buildings 


commerce for the whole kingdom, with exception to | 


Jews, who fatten ſwine fot ſale to the 


Kent, in the geig 


2 


NM M 

in Germany. It is ſubject to the: Ele or: af Mentz It 
lies forty miles N. E. of Caflel. Lat. $1 deg. 41 min. 

N. long. 10 deg. 1a min. KK 
DUDLEY, à famous ancient caſtle on the oxtre of 
Staffordſhire 8. and on the conſines of Wort Hire. 
It ſtands on a high mountain, andd is a building bf à vaſt 
extent, with trenches round it. Great part of it is in 
rutns, and the reſt is converted to the ſaat of Lord Ward. 
It has a proſpect into five counties, and part of Wales, 
 -over=topping all the groves round it. In che hall of this 
caſtle is a table of one entire plank, which was 'twenty- 
five yards long, and one yard broad before it was fitted 
| here; but ſeven yards and nine inches have: been cut 
from it, in order to make another table. Near the 


cCatſtle lies the town of the ſame name, but in the coun- 


2 of Worceſter; where annual fairs hold on May 8, 
or cattle, wool, cheeſe; Auguſt 5, for lambs, and 
e es, cattle, wool, and 


e. 
DUERO. See DouRxoo.1 echt g Ln 
DUERSTEDE, a town of Utrecht, ond of dhe ſeven 


united provinces, on the river Leck, ſixteeh miles 8. E. 


olf the city of Utrecht. Lat. 52 deg. 21 min. N. long. 
number of its inhabitants ſome com- 5 4 eas 1 mo" long 


4 1 wn he 21 976% d Le 
DUGLASS, in the Iſle of Man. See Dobel As. 
DUISBURG, a well- fortified and populous town in the 
duehy of Cleve, and eircle of Weſtphalia, in Germany. 
It ſtands on the Roer, which river falls a little lower 
into the Rhine, and on the confines of the duchy of 
Berg. It is ſubject to Brandenburg, and has feveral fait 
churches and convents of both ſexes. In che foreſt, 
near che extremity of which it lies, they cateh wild 
horſes that are ſmall, but never tired. lies twelve 
miles N. of Duſſeldorp Lat. 51 deg. 30 min. N. long. 
60 — 4 211) 0 161: 3. -Z 
DIT zZ, or „4 village of Newburg, oppoſite 
do the city of Cologne, — It is ſubject to 
this eecleſiaſtical Elector, and principally inhabited by 
i riſtians, and 
are not admitted into Cologne without a guard, nor ſuf- 
fered to lie a night there, but pay à florin of gold for 
4 and cial church; gk 94 bak da- 
DUL NNO. See Doiciewo,!- 19 1¹ Lai D135 
DULTABAD. See Dou r Aar. 
DULVERTON, a market- ton of Somerſetſhire, in the 
London road to Truro, on a hilly moor; with 1 ſone- 
bridge near Dunſbrook, a branch of the river Ex. In 
the neighbourhood are lead-mines. Its weekly market 
is on Saturday, and annual fairs July 10, and Novem- 
l i bat noanedougd. bs, 


ber Bz for catile. | ak 
DULWICH, a pleaſant village in Surry, and confiries of 
& neighbourhood of London. To it is a 
great reſort of the middling claſs in the ſummer-ſfeaſon, 
ſer drinking the waters of Dulwich, or Sidenham wells; 
and for other faſhionable amuſemerits, as breakfaſting, 
- dancing, &c. Here is a handſome college or hoſpital, 
founded by one Mr. Alleyn a player, for a maſter, war- 
den, four fellows, ſixpoor men, and as many poor wo- 
men, with à ſchool for twelve poor boys. medici- 
nal waters bere are ſent to town, and particularly to St. 
Bartholomew's hoſpital, Smithfield. From riſin grounds 
near the Green Man in Dulwich, is a beautiful proſpect 
of the neighbouring country all around. c. 
DUMBAR TON, Damb ritten, or Lenox; ſhire of, in the 
S. of Scotland, and belonging to the weſtern ighlands. 
It lies above Glaſgow, on the other ſide of the river 
Cole hep runs out à long way N. among a chain of 
hills. It is bounded on the S. by the rivet and firth of 
Clyde ; on the N. W. by Argyleſhire; on the W. it 
has Lochlung, and'a water of the fame name that falls 
into it; on the N. are the Grampian-hills, which be- 
gin here, and run on to Aberdeen; and on the E. Mon- 
teith and Stirlingſhire, being divided from the latter by 
che water of Blane. Its dimenſions are variouſly given : 
Templemian” makes its length — — miles, and 
breadth twenty-ſeven. Its bounds in were formerly 


5 larger than at preſent, eſpecially on the E. fide, and 
DUBTSCHES, one of the rivers which falls into the Je- mo 7 ? 


contains twelve pariſhes. This is a very moun- 
tainous country; but the lower parts towards the E. 
are very fruitful, and a fit foil for corn; the hills yield 
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 . good p. for cattle, great and ſmall. - The river Le- 
vin, from which Livinia, the Latin name for Lenox is 


| DUMBARTON, a royal. burgh, and the capital of the 
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miles N. W. of Glaſgow,/';;Dhe) town..is the feat of 2 


s fail to;Livaniaimay avoid this dange 


__ firſt of Auguſt to the firſt of Janua 
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derived, falls into the Clyde out of Loch-lomond, a re. t 
ing itſelf under the mountains, twenty-four'{ gen, the proprietor of which has am annual, allowance 
. twenty Scottiſn) miles in length, and 
eight in th, though in the narroweſt part not above 
two. It has an exuberance of ſiſh, among Which is a 


peculiar ſort, called poans or pollacks, of the eel-kind, 
and very much prized. Its banks are lined with cotta- 
ges of fiſhermen. | This lake contains about thirty 
_ Iſlands, in three of which are churches ; ſome of the 
others are uninhabited. The principal iſle, called Inch- 
murin, is fruitful in corn, abounding with paſture and 
deer; the moſt remarkable among the others, are Na- 
Chaſtal, Inchadvanam, Inchonnaugam, Inchnolaig, and 
 Rowglaſs; in the latter the Laird of Macfarlane has a 
| ſeat. This county, under the title of Lenox, was the 


: 


proper and family eſtate of a branch of the Stuarts, de- 
ſcended from Walter, the 2 ſteward of Scotland, 


and gave them alſo title of 


— 


arl, till changed by James 
VI. to that of Duke, for Eſme Stuart, fon of John 
Lord of Aubigny, in France; but that branch becom 
ing extinct, and the eſtate Sy iy ſucceſſion. to 
King Charles II. he gave it and the du 

2 Charles, who was alſo created Duke of Rich- 
mond, in which family it ſtill continues. Beſides many 
. Other families of note in this county, are the Napiers, 
of which was the famous mathematician Lord Merchiſ- 


= 


of the ſame name. The Roman walls, beginning at 
Abercorn, runs throu Dumbartonſhire, and ends at 
Kilpatrick on the Clyde. „ cen 


laſt-· mentioned ſhire of the ſame name; it belongs to 
- the diſtrict of burghs with Renfrew, | Glaſgow, and 
Ruglen, -which ſend a member alternately to the [Britiſh 
parlament. It ſtands at the junction of the riyer Le- 
ven with the Clyde. It was once a conſiderable place 
for trade, but now much decayed. Its ancient Britiſh 
name was Al cliyd, or rather Er-cluyd, i. e. upon a 
rock; afterwards it was called Dumbritton, i. e. Hri- 
ton - hill, and by corruption Dumbarton, as the Britons 
held it longer than any other place. About half a mile 
from the town is a caſtle ſtanding on craggy rock, 
two-· peaked, and ſteep every way, except towards the 
Clyde, with a high watch-tower, beſides many lower 
and ſtrong towers. It is one of the important paſſes 
between the low country and the highlands. Here re- 
_. ſides a; governor, with a conſtant garriſon of invalids; 
and Buchanan reckoned it impregnable. It lies twenty 


- 
41 
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© a_ 4 
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Pre ery, containing ſeventeen pariſnes. ni. 1% 
DUMBLAIN, a plesſant little town of Monteith, one of 
the ſubdiviſions of Perthſhire, in the middle partition of 
Scotland, on the river Allan: in its 1 2 
warm ſkirmi {- 


fought between his Majeſty's forces commanded, by, John 


n the diſtrict of Pilten, duchy 
ſwretches northward: into ebe..gulph 
from this head-land, for the ſpace of four miles, runs a 
. fand-bank. into the ſea ; the othet half of which lies 
cConcealed under water: and beſides, to the E. is an 
_ unfathomable ſmooth abyſs near it. But that ſuch ſhips 
dangerous ref or ſhelye, 
_ at the extremity of the land juſt by che church of Do- 


meſnes, and oppoſite to the ſand- bank, are two, guadran- 1 


gular light houſes erected; facing each other; one of 
which is twelve fathom. high, and the other eight and a 
half. In both theſe a ſtrong fire is kept * 

» and, that con- 


title to his na- 


' _: cows and ſoap yet, ſome parts, 
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 helve, and out of danger; but as ſoon. as both light- 
houſes appear, then they begin to be in danger, Theſe 
light=houles are ſix miles from the eftate of Dondan- 


* 


of 2500 rixdollars dd mon money from the city of Ri- 
ga for defraying this expence : and beſides, the Lord 
of the manor has a privilege of trading with the Dutch. 
A * large ſoreſt in the neighbourhood ſupplies it 
with plenty of fire - wood: and the ſtrand of Dondangen 
Is about eleven miles in lengti n. 
UMFERMLING, an ancient place in the W. extre- 
mity of Fifeſhire, and S. of Scotland, though formerly 
of mote, is now much: declined. , It is, a royal burgh, 
and in the ſame diſtrict with that of Inyerkeithing, Stir- 
lng, Culroſs, and Queensferry, which alternately ſend 
one member to the Britiſh parliament. Here are the 
 Tuins of a ftately monaſtery and royal palace, where 
ing James VI. reſided before his acceſſion to the crown 
of gland, and his children were barn; It gave 
title of Earl to one of the. Seaton family, now extinct, 
and is the ſeat of à preſbytery, containing twenty pa- 
riſhes. Part of the monaſtery ſerves ſtill for a church, 
b ws d and handſome. Here are the tombs of 
King Malcolm Canmore, his Queen St, Margaret, and 
their eldeſt ſon Prince Edward, being only plain and 
+. coarſe marble-ſtones. The principal ſupport of the town 
js a manufacture of diaper, and the finer: fort of linen, 
which employ many hands both in this and the neigh- 
13 „ towns. It lies twelve miles N. W. of Edin- 
©. OUTER 1 44.4 roi e, ne 
DUMP RIES, the capital of Nithſdale, and the ſhire of its 
on name, in the S. of Scotland. It lies on the Nid or 
Nith; and though two. leagues from the ſea, yet the 
tide flowing up, ſmall ſhips may come cloſe to the quay ; 
and about four miles below, the largeſt veſſels may ride 
in ſaſety. It has large ſtreets, with good houſes, and 
- -abounds with merchants. Dumfries is one of the diſ- 
trict of royal burghs with Kirkcudbright, Lochmaben, 
Annan, and * which by turns, eyery new Bri- 
| — parliament, ſend one member to it. In the church 
| + -here, Robert Bruce run John Cuming Lord Badenoch 
5 thropgh the body, for 855 8 to King Ed- 
- . ward I. of England, and eaſily obtained a pardon from 
the Pope for it. This town has had two acts of parlia- 
ment ſucceſſively for the two pennies Scots duty, as it i 
called; and for te c. in order to pay their debts, 
enlarge their harbour, and for 3 buildings. 
Over the river is a ſtone · bridge of thirteen large arches; 
and in the middle is a gate, the boundary of the ſhire of 
Dumfries and Galloway. Here is. a pretty good caſtle. 
It gives title of Earl to one of the Creichton family, is 
the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing ere pariſhes, 
and of a provincial fyngd, cor of four preſbyteries, 
- which have ro 75 jean g n - _ e In 
the nei urhood is. Lincluden, formerly à ver - 
a en I church ; from which in is ſaid 4 
, was a ſubterraneous Page to the abbey, fix miles off. 
Dumfries diſtinguiſhed itfelf greatly for the government, 
againſt the inteſtine commotions in 1715, and lies eight 
miles N. of the ou Lat. 54 deg. 50 min. N. 
lo FE n 
DUMP IES, fate „ in the S. of Scotland, contains 
r Wachopdale, and Nidiſdale or Nithſdale. 
It is. bounded; on the W. by Galloway and Kyle, on 
che E. by the Solway firth, and the, marches of both 
. kingdoms, . On the, N. it has part of 5 ry 
. Tweedale, and Teviotdale, and on the g. the Iriſh ſea. 
It is. about, fifty miles long from W. to 8. E. and 
thirty -ſour broad, though its dimenſions be variouſſy 
reckoned. In general the ſoil ſeems better adapted for 
paſture than corn; and conſequently they deal moſt in 
\ ſh | arts, and even the moun- 
| "rains, it, is laid, are! fruitful in Sen, The ancient in- 
habitants were warlike, and; their ſituation as borderers 
7 their valour awake, aud made them an that fide 
the bulwark of Scqtland, ; before, the union of both 
| - kingdoms, and during the frequent bickerings pre- 
; © ceding that period. Its capital is of the ſame name, 
DUN, a'lough or inland lake in the. ſhire of Air, and 
S. diviſion of Scotland. From it iſſues a river or water, 


+ loss ſee only one fire, they are at the end of the 


ſtantly, from the yening.Tilighs go ay-break. . If ſai- 
ly 
; 3 


aver which: is a bridge of one very large arch. 
DUN, A Ca bl, 115 of England ; which riſing = 
| 0 
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the mountains of Derbyſhire, on the E. it runs to 


Doncaſter, and from thence into the ſea at Humber, | 


being made navigable in ſeveral places, | 


DUN, a prevote diſtrict of French Barrois, and govern- | 


ment of Metz, in France. It was formerly included 


in the country of Dormois or Doulmois, and belonged | 


to crook-backed Duke Godfrey; which he made a 
preſent of in 1066, to the biſhopric of Verdun; but in 
the ſucceeding century it was fold to the Counts of 
Bar, and afterwards annexed to the duchy of this latter 


name. 
DUN LE ROI, a town of Upper Berry, in France, 


one of the royal demeſnes, which muſt not be aliena- 
ted from the crown. Here is a ſalt- magazine, a colle- 
giate church, and likewiſe a parochial one. It lies on 
the river Auron, and on the confines of Bourbonnois. 
It was ſormerly one of the moſt conſiderable towns of 
Aquitain. It lies twenty miles S. of Bourges. Lat. 46 
deg. 51 min. N. long. 2 deg. 50 min. E 

DUNA, a river in the duchies of Livonia and Efthonia, 

now a province belonging to Ruſſia, It abounds in ex- 
cellent fiſh, as ſalmon, &c. 

DUNA, or DZWINA (Kubo), a river of Poland, which 

taking its riſe from Ruſſia, runs through Lithuania, 
and after it has divided Courland from Livonia, and 
watered Riga, it falls near Dunemund into the gulph 
of Livonia, in the Baltic. This ſeems to be the ſame 
with the foregoing, though Moll fays they are diſtin, 
that in Livonia being called Dug, and that in Mul- 
covy Dwina. 

DUNABURG, a ftrong caſtle and place near it, in the 
capital territory of the ſame name, in Semigallia, and 
duchy of Courland. It ftands on the N. ſide of the river 
Duna, and has three ſenators. It lies twenty-eight miles 
N. of Breſlaw. 


DUNAMUNDE, a fine fortreſs in the general govern- | 


ment of Riga, in Livonia, now belonging to Ruſſia. 
It lies about two miles from the city of Riga, on the 
outlet of the Duna, where all veſſels that ſail from the 
Baltic up that river are obliged to pay toll, It has 
been often taken: the laſt time the Swedes took it in 
1701, the. fine; train of Saxon artillery fell into their 
hands, the Saxons having maſtered the place the pre- 
ceding year; but in 1710 the Ruſſians took it. This 
was formerly a convent of Ciſtercian monks. 
DUNAVETZ, or DUNAJETZ, a river of Upper 
Hungary, which riſing in the northern eminences 
of the Carpathian mountains, runs into the Viſ- 
tula. | 
DUNBAR, an ancient town and famous caſtle, the lat- 
ter now, ruined, in Eaſt Lothian, or conſtabulary 
Haddington, in the S. diviſion of Scotland. It is one 
in the diſtrict of royal burghs, which with Jedburgh, 
Haddington, North Berwick, and Lauder, alter- 
. nately End a member to the Britiſh parliament. It is 
2 handſome well-built town, at the mouth of the firth 
(not river, as the Tour ſays) of Forth, and on the 
ſide, towards the German ocean. It is a conſider- 
able port, but its entrance difficult, by reaſon of ſteep 
. rocks; for the cutting through which, carrying the 
pier to the beacon rock, and other public purpoſes, 
the town had a two-pennies Scots act upon ale. Here 
they cure herrings as at Yarmouth in Norfolk, being 
2 larger and fatter kind than thoſe. of the latter place. 
Io the S. W. of the town is Dunhill-moor, where, in 
General Leſly commander of the Scottiſh army; 
| when the former, with not above 8000 men, 
the other ſide, killing, op the Tour, 6000, and ta- 
King 10,000 prifoners. The defeat ſeems unconteſted, 
though this account of it is — exaggerated; as 
might very eaſily be ſhewn, were 
2 diſcuſſion. It gave name and title of Earl; and tho 
the latter be extinct, the former is numerous in Scot- 
land. It lies twenty- nine miles E. of Edffiburgh.. Lat. 
Gets 58 min. N. long. 2 deg. 22 min. W. 5 
DUNBARTON. See DumBarTon., The former ſeems 
- moſt, analogous to the original meaning, though the 
latter is the common pronunciation. 
So the firth pf 


UNBRITTON, . See DumpanToN. 
Cl e is otherwiſe called, and is in the weſtern high- 
42 


defeated 


of 


is a place for ſuch | 
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lands of Scotland. Between this and the firth of Forth 
Severus's or Adrian's wall extended itſelf, which is 
commonly called Graham's dyke, having been fortified 
with redoubts ; and of it ſeveral remains are ſtill to be 
ſeen. It was raiſed as a rampart againſt the incurſions 
of the Picts and Highlanders; but it ended and came 
to ruin with the empire of the Romans in Bri- 
tain, 

DUNCANNON, a ſmall town in the county of Wex- 
ford, and province of Leinſter, in Ireland, with a 
fort upon Waterford-haven (Hure). From hence to 
the mouth of the river, a narrow neck of land ſhoots 
out, on which ſtands a high tower, called Hook-tower, 
beſides a light-houſe for the direction of ſailors into the 
mouth of the river. It gives title of Earl, and lies 
eight miles E. of Waterford. 

DUNDALK, a town in the county of Louth, and pro- 
vince of Ulſter (Leinſter) in Ireland. | 

It has an open bay of the ſame name, but its har- 
ou is inconſiderable, and only frequented by fiſhing 

ats. 

Buſching ſays it is the ſee of a Biſhop: it has the 
privilege of holding a market, and ſends two members 

to the Iriſh parliament. It lies twenty miles N. of 

Drogheda. | 

DUNDEE, i. e. a hill on the Tay, anciently Alum or 
Taodunum, is the moſt conſiderable town in the ſhire of 
Forfar or Angus, in the middle diviſion of Scotland. 
It is pretty large, pleaſantly ſituated, and populous ; 
and one of the gayeſt in all- Scotland, hence called 
Bonny Dundee. It ſtands at the foot of a hill, on the 
N. ſide of the river Tay, and near its mouth; and is 
one of the royal burghs which with Perth, St. An- 
drew's, Cowpar, and Forfar, ſend by turns one mem- 
ber to the Britiſh parliament. It is the feat of a preſ- 
bytery, confaining ſeventeen pariſhes, has a harbour and 
very flouriſhing trade, both foreign and inland : for 
they ſhip off vaſt quantities of corn to London, the 
Baltic, and Amſterdam ; and they have conſiderable 
linen manufactures, herring-fiſhery, &c. This town 
has alſo the two-pennies Scots act upon ale for the uſe 
of their public works. | 

The great church here, formerly collegiate, is an 
exact croſs, with a fine ſteeple. Into the harbour are 
three entrances: it is capacious, but not for veſſels of 

reat burthen ; and there is ſafe riding in the river it- 
Fel, though the poit at the town is only fit for ſmall 
veſſels. 

Dundee gave birth to Hector Boetius the Scottiſh 
hiftorian. General Monk ſtormed the town, though 
it was defended by 11, ooo ſoldiers, beſides inhabitants, 
and putving all he found in arms to the ſword, carried 
off a vaſt booty. It lies ſixteen miles N. W. of St. 
2 Lat. 56 deg. 26 min. N. long. 2 deg. 48 
min. W. | h 

DUNEBURG;, a town of Livonian Woywodſhip, which 
is a palatinate of the great duchy of Lithuania, where 
the diet of the ſtates: and provincial courts are held; 
from which latter lies no appeal but to the aſſeſſorial 
court. It ſtands on the N. ſhore of the Duna, and 

cighty miles N. E. of Riga. Lat. 59 deg. 42 min. 
deg. 17 min. W. 


long. 26 de | 
DUNGANNON: the capital of the county of Tyrone, 


and province of Ulſter, in Ireland, upon a hill. Here 


| | the Iriſh rebels committed unheard-of barbarities on the 
| 1059, a battle was fought between Oliver Cromwell, | 
an 


miles N. of Armag 


Proteſtants, ripping them up. alive. It lies fourteen 


DUNGARVON, a town in the county of Waterford, 
and province of Munſter, in Ireland, on a bay of its 
own name, with a ſtrong caſtle and commodious road 
for ſhipping, It gives title of Viſcount to the Earl of 
Cork and „. It lies twenty-four miles N. W. of 
a Lat. 51 deg. 57 min. N. long. 7 deg. 55 
min. W, | 


DUNGENESS, a noted head-land of Kent. It lies ſeven 


miles S. of Romney. Lat. 51 deg. N. and long. 51 


DUNGSBY-HEAD, DUNSBAY-HEAD, or DUN- 
 CAN'S-BAY-HEAD by ſome, a prom , which 
is the utmoſt N. E. point of Caithneſs, in Scotland, 
and moſt northerly land of the main ifland of Great 

5 N Britain. 


* 
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Britain. It opens into Pentland or Pictland firth. At 
this point to the N. as at Buchanneſs to the E. begins 
that bay called the Murray-firth, up to Inverneſs. 


From Dungſby-head ſailors take their diſtances and | 


keep their anchorings, in their going further to the 
northward. | 
DUNHILL-BATTLE. See Dux Ax. 5 
DUNKEL D, in the native language Dunkeillon, i. e. 
the hazel-hill, from the eminence near it being covered 
with woods of that timber. It ſtands at the foot of the 
Grampian mountains, on the N. ſide of the Tay. It 
was formerly the capital of Caledonia, and the ſee of 
2 Biſhop. N is the only market-town in this part of 
the Highlands, and the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing 
twenty pariſhes. The ruins of its cathedral are ftill vi- 
ſible, the prebendaries of which were Culdees or Black- 
monks, and it was dedicated to St. Columba. In this 
© neighbourhood the Duke of Athol has a genteel mo- 
dern houſe, with handſome gardens, on the oppoſite ſide 
of the Tay, where its banks are pretty high. And the 
public is not a little indebted: to his Grace, as he has 
very much repaired. the roads for a conſiderable way 
upon his own lands, and ſet up mile-ſtones, and that 
Joining to the _ road made by General Wade, 
which goes to Inverneſs. ao Wh 
The name of Dunkeld ſeems to be retained in the 
Deucaledonian ſea. It lies fourteen miles N. of Perth. 
Gawin Douglas, one of the Biſhops of Dunkeld, gave 
the world a very good tranſlation of Virgil's Aneis in 
the old Scottiſh language; and it holds no mean rank 
among the works of the learned. ae 
DUNKIRK, i. e. a church on a down or ſandy hill, in 
French Dunquerque, a town of French Flanders, on the 
Colne, which here falls into the Engliſh channel. It is 


one of the governments of France, including only ſome 


few neighbouring villages. In 1646 and 1658 it was taken | 


by the French, and in the latter = it was ceded to the 
Engliſh in conſideration of their ſervices in aſſiſting them 
againſt Spain. But in 1662 King Charles II. ſold it to 
the French for 5,000,000 of livres ; upon which Mar- 
dyke, and. the other neighbouring villages erected b 
the Engliſh, came into the poſſeſſion of Lewis XIV. 
who, upon this, very conſiderably improved and inlar- 
its fortifications, adding fluices, canals, and dams, 
to the harbour, which before was in very good condi- 
tion: ſo that in ſucceeding wars it became a ftation 
for privateers and ſmall frigates, which did conſiderable 
damage to the En liſh, who, for that reaſon, at the 
treaty of Utrecht, inſiſted on the demolition of the har- 
bour and its fortifications ; and afterwards at the 
Hague in 1717, and at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. And 
though this was an article ſtipulated ; yet it has not 
hitherto been effectully performed: but inſtead of that, 
the French have repaired the works under-hand. The 
famous Sir Richard Steel wrote a treatiſe on purpoſe, 
ſhewing, that, by the demolition of Dunkirk, 7-gths 
of the Engliſh trade would thereby be ſecured to them ; 
as the French had no other harbour in the channel but 
St. Malo, and that could receive ſhips of no greater 
force than thirty or forty guns : the harbour indeed 


will not admit large ſhips of war. It lies twenty-ſix 


miles E. of Calais, fifty-five of Dover, and twenty-ſix 
S. W. of Oſtend. Lat. 51 deg. 2 min. N. long. 2 deg. 
in. E. 1 
DU MORE, a market-town of Eſſex. It lies twelve 
miles from Chelmsford, and thirty-eight from Lon- 
don. WET: 
DUNMOW, a market-town of Efſex, in which the ma- 
nufacture of bays flouriſhes ; but is particularly remark- 
able ſince Henry IIL.'s time, for the cuſtom of giving 
a flitch or n of bacon to any married couple 
who will fwear, on two peaked ftones in the church- 
yard, that for year and day after marriage they never 
' repented in the leaſt of it, nor differed all that time; 


d this .a upon record to have been actually 
chimed, and delivered to ſeveral. Its weekly market 


is on Saturday; and annual fairs are held here on May 


6 and November 8, for cattle. It lies thirty-eight miles 


9 


from London. . 1 
DUNNE GAL, the capital of the county of the fame 
name, and province of Ulſter, in Irelan » At the mouth 
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of the Eaſk, and on the wide bay of Dunnegal; its 
harbour is capacious, but has dangerous rocks and 
ſhelves at its entrance. It has the privilege of holding 
a market, and ſends two members to the Iriſh par'ia. 
ment. It lies twelve miles N. of Balliſhannon, and 
thirty from Cape Telling. 

D ET-HEAD, a promontory in the ſhire of Caith. 
neſs and N. of Scotland, which ſtretches out into the 
Pentland firth. It is about a mile broad, and ſeven in 
compaſs, with ſeveral loughs, and paſture for cattle ; 
but no inhabitants. Here are dug good mill-ſtones, 
and it is thought to contain lead. 

DUNNIBIRSLE, a fine feat of the Earl of Murray, in 
Fifeſhire, and S. of Scotland, with terrace-walks down 
to the ſea-ſhore. It was firſt built by the Regent, en- 
larged much fince, and adorned with the delt old ta- 
peſtry to be met with any where. 

DUNNINGTON, a good market-town of Holland, a 
ſubdiviſton of Lincolnſhire. Here large quantities of 
hemp and hemp-ſeed are fold. It lies twenty-ſix 
miles from the city of Lincoln, and ninety-nine trom 
London. | 

DUNNIPACE, two mounts of earth raiſed in a plain 
near the town of Linlithgow, in the ſhire of Weſt 
Lothian, and S. of Scotland. Theſe are Buchanan's 
Dunipacis, or hills of peace; ſo called, ſays that author, 
becauſe the Romans promiſed themſelves an end of their 
wars with the Piéts and Scots, by building Severus's 
wall acroſs the iſland. | | | 

Of the ſame name is a ſmall village in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


DUNNOTYR, anciently a noted ſtrong caſtle, 'on a 


rock cloſe by the ſea, and below the harbour of Stone- 
hive, in the ſhire of Mearns, and middle diviſion of 
Scotland. It belonged to the Keiths, Earl Marſhal of 
Scotland, where the crown-jewels were ſometimes de-. 
poſited for ſecurity. By its ruins it appears to have been 
a ſpacious place. 

Je up the country is the delightful ſeat of Fet- 
tereſſy, which ſee. It lies about twenty miles E. of 
Aberdeen. W — 

DUNOIS, a county and ſubdiviſion of Lower Orlea- 
nois, in the government of the latter name, in 
France. It has an exuberance of all forts of grain. 
It is bounded on the E. by Orleanois, on the 8 b 
Blaiſois, on the W. by Vendomois, and on the N. by 
the Leſſer Perche. It is about ten leagues in length, 
and ſeven or eight in breadth ; and belongs now, after 
having been 'in the poſſeſſion of ſeveral Lords, to the 
Duke of Luynes. This country is watered by the Loirt, 
Convoye, Egre, and Hierre. 

DUNROBIN, the principal ſeat' of the Earl of Suther- 
land, in the ſhire of 'the latter name, in the N. of 
Scotland. It ftands high in a mole, hard by the ſea, 
with fine gardens, where ſaffron is ſaid to ripen, It im- 
ports the hill or houſe of Robert, upon a gently riſing 

round, one of the Earls of that name having built it 
in the year 1100. It lies about five Scottiſh miles N. 
of Dornoch, and much about half that diſtance from 
the Little Ferry, a branch of the Murray firth on the 
N. W. and about nine from Tayne. From hence is 
nothing but an extended ſhore lying N. and S. with- 
out towns or harbours to Dungſby-head, the extreme 

int of Scotland. | wy | 

DUNS, a large market-town, and burgh of barony, in 
the Merſe or Berwickſhire, and S. of Scotland. It is 
populous, and has the beſt trade in the county, with a 
handſome caſtle. Its market, which is held on Wed- 
neſday, is the beſt in all the kingdom, for corn, ſheep, 

| * horſes, and cows; and has an annual fair on Trinity 

Monday, for linen, cloth, &c. beſides the articles above- 
It gave birth in 1274 to the famous ſchoolman Jo- 

hannes Duns Scotus, whoſe diſciples, called Scotiſts, 

were great oppoſers of the Thomiſts, from Thomas 

Aquinas. On a neighbouring hill called Duns-law, 

General Leſley, with his Scottiſh army, who declared 

againſt King Charles I. were encamped, when that 

Prince marched to the borders, in order to compel the 

Scots by force to receive the Engliſh liturgy and ritual. 


It lies fourteen miles W. of Berwick upon Tweed. 


Here 
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Here is the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing eleven pa- 


riſhes. 
DUNSBAY-HEAD. See DouncsBay. | 
DUNSTABLE, a populous market-town, and great tho- 
roughfare to the North, and to Ireland. Itftands in Bed- 
ford{hire, on a chalky hill, its name importing an emi- 
nence, and at the entrance of the Chiltern-hills ; on 
the old Watling-ftreet, where the Icknild- ſtreet croſſed 
it. Here are four ſtreets anſwering to the four cardinal 
points; and for want of ſprings, unleſs they dig very 
deep for them, each has a public pond of rain-water, 
which yet are never dry. In 1214, Langton Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury held a council here ; and ſeveral of 
the people called Lollards were executed in this place, 
in the reigns of Henry V. and VIL Its weekly mar- 
ket holds on Wedneſday, and its annual fairs are Aſh- 
Wedneſday, May 22, Auguſt 12, and November 12, 
for cattle of all ſorts. It lies fixteen miles from the 
town of Bedford, and thirty-four from London. 
DUNSTABURG-CASTLE, on the coaſt of Northum- 
berland, between the Doquet and Fearne iſles, on a ve 
fruitful ſpot. It is remarkable for a ſort of ſpar, called 
Dunſtaburg-diamonds, like thoſe of St. Vincent's rock 
near Briſtol, known under the name of Briſtol- ſtones. 


DUNSTEIN, or Dunch/tein, a place in Cologne, in Ger- 


many, and near Audernach, much reſorted to for its 
mineral waters, which are often drank with wine : for 
which purpoſe there is a great vent of — and 
pitchers, beſides the advantage made by floats of large 
timber, brought hither and ſent to Holland. 
DUNSTAFFAGE-CASTLE, or St. Stephen's-hill, the 
principal place in Lorn, a ſubdiviſion of Argyleſhire, in 
the middle diviſion of Scotland. It was 8 royal 
ſeat and burying- place, where many of the Kings of 


Scotland are interred. It now belongs to the Duke of 


Argyle. 

DUNSTER, a middling market-town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a caſtle on the ſea or Severn-bay, and encompaſſed 
every way elſe, with hills. Here the famous Prynne was 
a priſoner, for refuſing to pay taxes in Oliver's time, be- 
ing as great an enemy to that uſurper as he had been 
to King Charles I. Its works are now ruined. The 

.only manufacture. in the town is that of a few kerſeys. 
An annual fair holds here for pedlary on Whitſun- 
Monday. 
5 Of the ſame name is a ruined caſtle in Northumber- 
and. 

DUNWICH, on the coaſt of Suffolk, was once the ſee 
of a Biſhop, till the Conqueror tranſlated it to Thetford; 

and from thence it was afterwards tranſlated to Norwich, 

The Romans reſided here whilſt they were in England, 
Its numerous churches have been long ſwallowed up 
by the ſea, and only one is now ſtanding, with a few 
houſes : yet it is governed by two bailiffs, and ſends 
two members to parliament. At this place they begin 
to talk of the herrings and the fiſhery. It lies forty-two 
miles from Bury, and ninety-five from London. Its 
market is on Saturday, and annual fair on St. James's- 
day, July 25, for toys. 3 | 

DUNY-CASTLE, or Ca/tle-Duny, the principal ſeat now 
ruined, ſince it was burnt by the Duke's forces after 
the battle of Culloden in 1745, belonging to the late 
unfortunate Simon Fraſer Lord Lovat, N. W. of In- 

verneſs, and in the diſtrict of that ſhire called the Ard. 
As the Fraſers (Frezier) are one of thoſe clans in Seot- 
land which are of French original, as our hiſtory men- 
tions; it is to be remarked, that in Lower Orleanois, 
in France, is a county called Dunois, which ſee above; 
and to it belongs a town and viſcounty, called Chateau- 
dun, which is. evidently the original of Caſtle - duny 
(See SCOTLAND), the 2 9 retaining in their 
new ſettlement, the name of the place whence their 
leaders and they derived their pedigree. _ 
- DUPLIN-CASTLE, a fine ſeat belonging to the family 
of Hay Earls of Kinnoul, in Strathern, a ſubdiviſion 
of Perthſhire, in the middle diviſion of Scotland. It 
ives title of Viſcount, and ſtands on the river Ern. 
he houſe has fine paintings, with a walled park well- 
wooded, beſides ſeveral other decorations. Near this 
place Edward I. King of England, when aſſiſting Ed- 


ward Baliol, defeated the Scots; of whom the ſlaughter | 


- * 


— 


1 


was ſo great, that fourſcore of the family of Lindſay, 
and the ſame number of that of Hay, having been ſlain 
in the field of battle, the latter would have . ut- 
terly extinct, had not the chief left his Lady with child. 
DURANCE, a river of Dauphiny, in France; it iſſues 
from Mount Genevre, one among the Alps, whence it 
directs its courſe W. along the confines of Dau- 
phiny and Provence; then running S. by Siſteron; 
afterwards W. through Provence, is navigable at Ca- 
vaillon; has a very rapid current, often cauſing great 
inundations, and at laſt falls into the Rhone a little be- 
low Avignon. | | | 
DURANGO, a ſmall but well-inhabited town of Biſcay 
Proper, in Spain. It lies in a deep valley between hi 
hills, &c. upon a ſmall river which ſurrounds it on the 
land- ſide. The inhabitants manufacture great quantities 
of ſword-blades, hilts, &c. It lies twenty miles E. of 
Bilboa. Lat. 43 deg. 20 min. N. long. 2 deg. 36 
min. W. 4 
DURANGO, an Epiſcopal city of Chiametlan, and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, in N. America, at the conflu- 


© ence of ſeveral rivers, which render the place commo- 


dious for trade. It lies ten leagues to the N. W. of 
Nombre de Dios. 

DURANSDORF, or Durlſdorf, a town of Upper Hun- 
fr in the hither circle of the Theiſs; it looks more 
ike a village. It has ſpacious corn-fields, and plenty 
of wood belonging to it. | 

DURAZZO, the ancient Epidamnus, which denoting the 
treacherous and debauched character of the inhabi- 
tants, the Romans changed it to Dyrrhacium. The 
Turks call it Drazzi. It was a noted ſea-port of Alba- 
nia, in European Toy, but is now a mean place, 
upon a peninſula in the 
This was the retreat of Pompey, when he fled before 
Cæſar from Brunduſium in Italy; and alſo the place 
where Cicero reſided during his exile. It has been ſub- 
ject to the Turks ever ſince the time of Bajazet II. It 
lies twenty-five miles S. of Drino. Lat. 41 deg. 58 
min. N. long. 25 deg. 1 min. E. 

DURBUY, a mall city of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, on the Ourte. Here is a convent of Re- 
collects, who teach palite literature; another of peni- 
tent nuns, and an hoſpital. It lies thirty miles 8. of 
Logs. Lat. 50 deg. 30 min. N. long. 5 deg. 28 
min. E. 5 

DUREN, a town in the duchy of Juliers, in Germany, 
ten miles 8. of the city of Juliers, and ſubject to the 


Elector Palatine. Lat. 50 deg. 51 min. N. long. 6 deg. 


20 min. E. 
DURES TAL, Buſching's DURTAL, a town of Anjou, 


in France, on the Loire, over which is a bridge with a 


caſtle, and the houſes moſtly free-ſtone, and flated. Its 
principal trade is tanned leather; and it has two pa- 
riſhes. Itlies three leagues below La Fleche, and twice 
as many from Angers. | 


DURHAM, or Dueſme, as in our old ftatutes, biſhopric' 


of, in Latin Epiſcopatus Dunelmenſis, a county palatine 
in the N. of England. It is bounded on the S. of York- 
ſhire ; on the N. W. by Northumberland; and on the 
W. by Cumberland and Weſtmoreland; and waſhed 
by the ocean on the E. It is thirty-nine miles long, 


and thirty- five broad. The number of acres it contains 


are computed at 610, ooo, and inhabitants 97,000. 
The air here is ſharp, and is obſerved to be colder in the 


W. than the E. parts; the latter having warm breezes 


from the ſea; in the former the fields are barren, the 
woods thin, and the hills bare; but the iron and lead 
mines make ſome amends for the ſterility of the ſoil. 
The E. S. and N. parts are more fruitful. In general 
the biſhopric is thick ſet with towns, and very rich in 
mines of coals, particularly about Sunderland, Hartle- 
pool, and other places, which is imported into London. 

n moſt parts the coal lies near the ſurface. The abun- 
dance of this mineral production in the biſhopric, may 
be one reaſon why the inhabitants apply themſelves 
little to any other traffic or manufacture. This coun 
has about ſixteen rivers; the principal of which are, 1. 
The Tees, and into it run the Laden, Hude, Lune, 


Bauden, Skern, with other brooks. 2. The Were, 


which is formed by the Kellop, Wellop, and Burdop, 
| with 
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with the Gaunleſs, &c. Moſt of theſe abound with 
fiſh, particularly ſalmon; and they form conſiderable 


ports well frequented by colliers of the greateſt burthen, | 


which are a nurſery of failors for the royal navy. This 
county ſends to parliament only two knights of the 
hire, and two burgeſſes, for its capital of the ſame 
name. 0 146 
DURHAM, city of, the capital of the ny palatine of 
the ſame name, in the N. of England, in Latin Dunel- 
mum, and by the Saxons called Dunholmn, as ſituated on 
_ a riſing ground, and ſurrounded. with a 1iver, namely, 
the Were, over which are two large ſtone-bridges.. The 
. city is walled round, and defended by a ſpacious and 
ng caſtle. Here are fix pariſh-churches, beſides the 
cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Cuthbert. The 


ſuburbs are Elvetbridge and Framgate, leading to New- | 
caſtle. It is the ſee of a Biſhop : hence the county is 


commonly called the biſhopric ; and he is a temporal as 
well as ſpiritual Lord in it, though Ki 4 —5 VIII. 
abridged the temporalities very much. rham is one 
of the beſt biſhoprics in England, and the prebends, 
and other church-livings, are very rich. It is governed 
by a Mayor, and ſends two members to. parliament, 
The weekly market here is on Saturday, where all ſorts 
of proviſions and neceſſaries for the conveniency of. life 


are very cheap, as well as good. It has annual fairs on | 
Merch. 1, for three days; the firſt day horned cattle ; | 
the ſecond ſheep and hogs ; and the third horſes ; Whit- | 


ſun-Tueſday, and September 15, the like. It lies ſix- 
teen miles from Newcaſtle, and ninety-five from London. 
URHAMS, a good ſummer-ſeat, with gardens and a 
park, belonging to the Earl of Albemarle. It lies high 
in Hertfordlhire. 


- Suabia, in Germany. It lies contiguous to the marqui- 
- fate of Baden on the N. E. has the duchy of Wirtem- 
- berg on the E. the Rhine, which ſeparates it from Al- 
ſace, on the W. and part of the Lower Palatinate, and 
the biſhopric of Spires, on the N. ſubject to the Marquis 


of its own name. | 


DPURLAC EH, the capital of the laſt· mentioned marqui- 


- fate of the ſame name. It is a pretty large town on the 
Pfintz, at the foot of a mountain, at the top of which is | 


a ſtrong tower. Here is a magnificent palace, a good li- 
brary, and cabinet of curioſities ; alſo a gymnaſium with 
profeſſors. The ftreets are fair, and houſes uniform. It 
_ hes twenty miles N. E. of the city of Baden. Lat. 4 
- deg. 20 min. N. long. 8 deg. 20 min. E. | | 
DURLSDORF, or DURANSDORF, a tovn in the hi- 
ther circle of the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary. Round 
it are ſpacious fie:ds, and it has plenty of wood. : 
DUROBRIVIS, an ancient Roman ſtation, now Caſter, 
à village near Stamford, in Lincolnſhire, where the 
 Herman-ftreet ſeems. to be continued, and croſſed in the 
neighbouring river. Dornfield retains ſomething of the 
old name. (6212262. $6.00} n 
DURSLEY, a cloathing and market-town of Gleu- 
ceſterſhire. It is governed by a bailiff- Formerly, a 
Man of Durſley was a proverbial denomination for a 
ſharper : but the preſent inhabitants ate ſaid to be quite 
the reverſe. Here is a handſome church and ſpire. Its 
weekly markets is kept on Thurſday, and annual fairs 
May 8, and December 4, for cattle and pedlary. It lies 
eighteen miles from Glouceſter, and ninety- ſeven from 
London. 2 413 Ae! „ Nn 
URTAL. See Dunks rar. 
DUSSELDORP, or rather DUSSELDORFF, che El 
tot Palatine's capital, in the duchy of Berg, and circle 
of Weſtphalia, in Germany. It is a large well-built 
town; in a fine plain, on the little river Duſſel, which 
here falls into the Rhine, and conſequently it ſtands on 
the E. bank of the latter rive. It is defended by a ci- 
tadel, with baſtions and cavaliers upon them. Here is 


177 


- a.ftate'y Gothic palace, with fine paintings and other 
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ornaments, Duſſeldorp has three weekly markets, ſot 
corn imported fiom the Netherlands, and ſold into ſeve- 


URLACH, or Badrn-Dourlach, lower marquiſate of, in 


8 
ral parts of Germany. Here all religions are tolerated 
but the: Catholics are only admitted to civil employ. 
ments. In the town is a collegiate church, beſides an- 
other church, and à convent belonging to the Jeſuits 
with a college and ſeminary for poor ſcholars: The 
Rhine runs here ſo rapidly, that they have been obliged 
to break its force by ſeveral great works. It lies twenty. 
four miles N. of Cologne. Lat: 5r deg. 20 min, N. 
long. 6 deg. 21 min. E üb ae 
DUTCH BRABANT and FLANDERS. See Bxazayr 
and FLANDERS. . ' \- * Abit 1 | 
DUTLINGEN, a town of 'Suabia, in Germany, and be- 
longing to the Duke of Wirtemberg. It lies on the E. 
ſide of the black foreſt, near the ſource of the Danube, 
over which river it has a bridge, alſo a caſtle on a hill 
without the town. In this neighbourhood Villeroy 
Joined the Elector of Bavaria in 1704. In the churcn 
of Dutlingen, the abbot of Richenau was murdered 
- his domeſtics. It lies five miles W. of Mulheim. 
DWARF-HILL, in the Orkneys of Scotland. See Hoy. 
DWINA, i. e. double, as conſiſting of the united ſtreams 
of Suchona and Jug, near Uſtiaga, a large river in Eu- 
-ropean Ruſſia; and in Latin called Duina. It runs from 
S. to N. through the provinee of its own name. Near 
Archangel it parts into two branches, and afterwards 
diſcharges itſelf into the White or Frozen ſea. The 
Dwina or Duna, in Poland, muſt not be confounded 
with this river, though it riſes alſo in Ruſſia, which 
running N. W. through Lithuania, and dividing Livo- 
nia from Courland, falls into the Baltic at Dunamunde 
fort, below Riga. 8 
DWINA, one of the circles included in the government 
of Archangel-gorod, in European Ruffia. It is bounded 
by the White ſea on the N. and by Rubeninſki on the 
S. the capital of which is Archangel. 
DUYVELAND:. See Dyverany. 4 
DYKERICH, the capital of a provoſtſhip, under which are 
| - twenty-ſix villages, in Luxemburg, and the Auftrian 
Netherlands, on the river Soure. Hs moſt conſiderable 
church is St. Lubent. Here is a chapter, a fine convent 
and hoſpital. And at this place are kept four annual 
fairs. It lies nine miles from Echternach. 
DYLE, a river of the“ Auſtrian Netherlands; has its 
ſource in Brabant, where it runs N. by Louvain; 
and afterwards receiving the Demer, waſhing 
|  Mechlin, empties itſelf at Ripplemunde into the Scheld. 
YRAFIORDUR, or THIJNGEYRE, a trading place 
of Iceland, in Norway, and that both for fiſh and 
of Fifeſhire, in the S. of Scot- 


Meſh.” 
DYSERT, a royal burgh 
land. It is included in the diftrit with Burntiſland, 
Kirkaldy, and Kinghorn, which ſend a member alter- 
nately to the Britiſh parliament. Tt lies on the N. ſhore 
of the firth of Forth, and gives title of Earl to one of 
the family of Talmaſh, who has a good ſalt-work here; 
from which, and an excellent vein of Scotch-coals, 
this town has its principal ſupport ; and both theſe ar- 
ticles may very eaſily be ſhipped on board from a final! 
Wharf adjoining. ' Beſides here are a few nailers and 
hard-ware workers. It lies fifteen miles N. of Edin- 


burgh. | | 
| DYVELAND, or DUYVELAND, an. ifland. in Zea- 
land, one of the ſeven united provinces : fo called from 
the multitade of doves bred here. It lies 8, E. of that 
of Schowen, from which a narrow channel divides it, 
and is even joined to it by a bank or dyke. Moſt of it 
belongs to the city of Zirick-Zee, having no towns but 
villages upon it. In 1576 the Spuitihrth boldly waded 
from this iſland to Schowen, often up to the neck in 
water, during the ſiege of Zirick- Zee. 
DZWINA, the ſame with DUNA, a river of Poland. 
L S307 $i yt?" enn in 
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E“ otherwiſe called Aral Nor, a col- 


jection of waters in Tartary, in Aſia. 


EALING, Great and Little, two contiguous vil- | 


lages of Middleſex, about fix miles from London, to 


- the N. W. In which, and its neighbourhood, are the | 


' ſeats of ſeveral gentlemen, among whom the ingenious 


William Melmouth, Eſq; tranſlator of Pliny and Cice- | 


- ro's epiſtles, and author of ſome poetical pieces, has a 
genteel retreat for the Muſes, and a neat garden. 
EARN, or ERNE lough, one of the three conſiderable 
inland lakes in the county of Fermanagh, and province 
of Ulfler, in the N. of Ireland. In the native lan- 
- guage it denotes the lake of that kingdom; from 
its being the principal collection of freſh water in Ire- 
land, and which in Latin is alſo called Jerne. It. is 
- twenty-cight miles long, and iſſues, by a pretty large 
- river, into Dunnegal bay to the N. W. of the province, 
+ below Balyſhannon. See ERNE. a 
FASINGWOLD, or ESSINGW OLD, a market-town 
in the North Riding of Yorkſhire. Its annual fairs 


are on July 5 and September 25, for horned cattle, | 


horſcs, ſheep, linen, and woollen cloth. 
EAST BARNET. See BARNRHT, and all others with 


- the 1825 Eaſt not inſerted here, under their proper 
words 
modern feat of Mr. Dodding- | 


Ords. 
EASTBURY, a ſtately 
on's, ſour miles from Blandford, in Dorſetſhire ; its 
e, with the garden and park, containing about eight 
miles in circuit. In the houſe is rich furniture, 3 
there is a very great ſcarcity of both wood and water 
round it. | « 
EASTE 2, or Paſch Iſland, one of thoſe in the land of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and Antartic countries, diſcovered by 
Commodore Roggewin in 1722. It was reported to be 
fertile and well-peopled. Lat. 28 deg. 30 min S. and 
probably in long. 102 deg. W. of London. 
EASTEKBERGHOLT,.a large village of Suffolk, has 
ſtill ſome woollen manufactures. It lies about half a 


mile N. of the river Stour, and four miles from Strat- 


ford: it has a good church; but the ſteeple being in 
ruins, the bells are rung by hand in a fort of a cage in 
- the church-yard. Juſt by is an elegant houſe of A'der- 
man Hankey. | | | 
EAST ERLINGS,” ſo the merchants of the Hanſeatic 
union were called, on account of the great commerce 
which they carried on in the Baltic, called. in the nor- 
. © thern countries Ooft or Eaft ſea, and in the commo- 
dities of the ſame countries: and from them our Ster- 
ling money takes the denomination. See GERMANY 
and Hans. 
EASTHAM, a town of Parnſtable county, and -New- 
Plymouth colony, in New England, in North Ameri- 
ca. It lies in the iſle of Namſet, where, it is ſaid, were 
about 500 Chriſtian Indians, four ſchools, arid fix juſti- 
ces of peace of their own nation, 
EASTHAMSTEAD-PARK, in Surrey, about four miles 
from Bagſhot, in the foreſt of the latter name. It was 
formerly a bunting-ſeat of King Henry VIII. and great- 
ly improved by the preſent poſſeſſor, who has: given this 
Vaſt deſert ſpot the advantages of a park, farm and gar- 
den, all blended together ; the land; b 


the extent cf this ſort of waſte is reckoned to be 


Loo, oco acres, reaching into Surrey, Hampſhire” and 


« Berkſhire. 
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y draining and 
culture, producing good creps of hay and corn. And 
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EAST INDIA. See Id IA. JAKOAS 
EAST LOE and WEST LOE ; the ſormer à parliament. 


| _ borough of Cornwall. See Lok. £7 
EASTMAIN. See LABRADOR, EsKIMAUx, or Bri- 
TAIN, New. | . AMA 
| we" a genteel ſeat of the Earl of Rockford, in 
uffolk. 
' EASTONNESS, the moſt eaſterly head-land of Suffolk, 
nnd N. point or boundary of Southwold-bay, -  » 
EAST RETFORD. See RETForD. en 
EAT ON, rather ETON, which fee. 40 
ö EAUSE, in Latin Elſa, a ſmall new town in the terri- 
to 
It 
town of the fame name, which was long the capital of 
995 mer from this place the Elufati took their 
name. 
moſt decayed. It lies twenty miles S. W. of Crondom. 
Lat. 43 deg. 52 min. N. long. 12 min. KW. 
EBBE's, or EBBA's-HEAD, ST. vulgarly St. Tabbe's- 
head, a noted promontory of Berwickſhire, in the S. of 
Scotland. It has its name from Ebba, the famous ab- 
beſs of Co:dingham, who was canonized, 'ﬆ having 
been burnt with all her nuns in their abbey by the 
ſavage Danes; they having cut off their noſes and 
upper lips, left they ſhould fall a facrifice to their 
brutal Juſt. On the point of this head-land, was for- 
merly a ſtrong caſtle, long ſince demoliſhed, 
EBELSTOT, Buſchi 's beltaft, in Latin Pamagrium, a 
ſmal. town of North Jutland, in Denmark, on the bay 
Ebeltoſterwie in the Catagate, which has a good 
harbour for ſhips of middling burthen; for which rea- 
ſon the inhabitants carry on ſome trade. It lies in the 
bailiwic of Kalloe in Mols-herred. Not far from it lies 
the famous promontory of Hellenes, or Helgenas, i. e. 
the head- land of the Saints. It lies about eighteen miles 
from Aarhuus towards the N. W. 
EBENEZER, a town of Georgia, in North America, 
about five miles above Abercorn,-on the river Savan« 
nah, a flonriſhing colony of Saltzburger Proteſtants, 
with two miniſters, who raiſe not only corn and other 
roductions, ſufficient for their own ſubſiſtence, but alſo 
ell great quantities to the inhabitants of Savannah, 
They have likewiſe large herds of cattle. And ten miles 
from thence, on a tiver which falls into the Savannah, 
is Old Ebenezer, where is a cow-pen, and a great num- 
ber of cattle for breeding. „ 
EBENHEIM, one of the nine imperial cities of Alſace, 
which Lewis XIV, ſeized, and which the houſe of Auſ- 


P 


aty of Munſter, in 1648. 
EBERENBERG, a town and ftrong caſtle of the Pala- 
tine Electorate, in Germany, at the confluence of the 
Nahe and Altzy. It lies eight miles S. of Creutz- 
mach. Lat. 49 deg. 36 min. N. long. 7 deg. 17 
min. E. : 1 # 
EBERHARD, a bourg in the upper diſtrict of the Iſle of 
Schutt, and hither. circle of the Danube, in Lower 
Hungary. Itlies in a plain, is ancient, and ſurrounded 
with ditches. 3 | 


Vienna. Lat, 48 deg. 30 min. N. long. 16 deg. 30 
| min. E. | 


. EBERSHEIM Munſter, a 


town of Lower Alſace, with 
O an 


5 


7 of Eauſan, in Armagnac and Gaſeony, in France. 
ands on the river Geliſe, cloſe by the ſite of the old 


his antique place, called ftill the city, is al- 


tria has ſince ceded to the crown of France, by the tre- 


EBERSDORFEF, a town in the circle of Auſtria, in Ger- 
many. It lies upon the Danube, ten miles E. of 
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un abbey. It lies between two arms of che river 
1 b e 

Of the ſame name is a large village belonging to the 
cathedral of Straſburg. . : 

EBERSTEIN; a town of Suabia, in Germany. It lies 


eight miles S. of Baden. Lat. 38 deg. 5 min. N. long. 
20 min. E. 


8 . 
| EBERSTEIN , a town of Alſace, and upper circle of | 


the Rhine, in Germany. It lies * * miles S. W. of, 
Straſburg. Lat. 48 deg. 30 min. N. long. 7 deg. 39 


min. E. 0 
EBESFALVA, a caſtle in the W. part of Tranſylvania, 
and that called the ſeven counties of Hungaria. It is 
ſurrounded with walls and towers. 
EBODIA, or EVODI , ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Iſle 
of Alderney, on the Norman coaſt. 


RACUM, the Roman name of the city of Vork, 
pe paſſed three military A.. It was 
f dne Emperors | 


; through. which. 


not only a colony, but the reſidence o 
and principal generals of that nation. See Ton. 
EBRO, in Latin {berus, a river of Spain, which riſing in 


Mouat Santillana, in the N. W. parts of Old Caftile,; 


on the borders of Aſturias, from two ſprings; the prin- 
.cipal of which has given its name to the village of Fu- 


entibro, i. e. the ſpring of Ebro. After a conſiderable | 


courſe, it runs from N. W, to 8. E. quite acroſs Ara- 


gon, waſhing its capital Saragoſſa, and dividing the pro- 


vince into almoſt two (ut parts; into it empty them- 
-ſelves the little rivers. following: namely, on the N. 
- ſide che rapid Cinca, or Cinga, the Callego, anciently 
- Gallicus, the Iſuela and the leſſer ſtreams of Aragon, 


Kiguelo, Guerva, Rio de Aguas, Rio Martin, and 


Guadaloupe: but on the S. fide then it receives Xalon 
(Salo) the Xiloca, and the ſmaller rivers Guadalavier and 
Alhambra: ſo that above thirty ſmall rivers: and brooks 

join it in its courſe ; and it begins to be navigable near 

. . Ludela,. but does not continue ſo further than Tortoſa; 

and beſides, the navigation is rendeted dangerous, by 


reaſon of f rocky parts. It runs 8. W. thro” | 


-a ſmall part of Catalonia: and at laſt diſcharges. itſelf 
| — — into the Mediterranean ſea, at its 
mouth forming the little iſles, of Alfacqs. Its water is 

very good, both for drinking and e ; and for that 
reaſon is carried a. pretty way off in v els. It would 

be worth the trouble to make this river navigable, from 
Navarre even to its mouth. From this river Spain was 
anciently called Ileria; the Celts, 2 nation of Gaul, 
Who ſent colonies thither, had the name of Celtiberi- 
ans, and che county itſelf that of Celtiberia. 


LANA; a celebrated city of Perſia, where the mo- | 
ERIE Alia anciently reſided in ſummer. It is ſup- 


= by ſome to be the modern Tauris; but there 
17 5 ſingle trace; of its ancient ſtately palaces to 
de ſeen now nor even their ruins to be found. Us f 
ECCISO WERBENI, 4 place of Macedonia, in Eu- 
ropean, Turkey, which is famous for its mineral wa- 
ECCLESHALL, a market-town of Staffordſhire, near the 
river Sow. It is noted for pedlary ware, and has a cha- 
- rity-ſchool for twenty poor boys to read and write ; and 
for, as many girls, Who are clad with the cloth made of 
1 the yarn they ſpin. 10 Its weekl 1 market is on Tueſda 7 
and four annual fairs, on Mid- lent Thurſda Holy 
Thurſday, Auguft 5 and the firſt Friday in Novem- 
ber; all for cattle, ſheep and ſaddle-horſes. It lies four 
miles from Stone, and 136 from London. We 
ECCLESTON, a market-town of Lancaſhire, twenty 
miles from Lancaſter, and 194 from London. 
ECHALENS, a town in the Canton of Berne, in Swit- 
-zerland, where is but one church, and both religi- 
ons have two miniſters for the performance of diyine 
"ſervice alternately, each having a diſtinct pulpit. | 
ECHED,-GREAT, a fortreſs in the further circle of the 
Theiſs, in Upper Hungays which, by reaſon of its 
-  Gtuation| amidſt ſwampy places and moraſſes, was im- 
pregnable: but in 1701 was diſmantled, together with 


ttle Eched. 


ECHELLES „Les, a town of Savoy Proper, in Upper | 


the river Guier le Vif; near which is a broad 
1 22 by Duke Charles Emanuel II. and 
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at the end of it a good way cut through the hard im- 
practicable rocks in the mountains, as appears from an 

Inſcription upon a monument on the left hand. This 
road is alſo called the great royal way of La Crotte, from 
the village of this name. 

ECHTERNAC H, or Echter, anciently Andethauna, 2 
town of Luxemburg, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, on 

the Sour, where the rivulet Our joins it. Here is a con- 
ſiderable Benedictine abbey; the abbot of which is Lord 
of the town and its provoſtſhip. Here alſo is a pa- 

** rochial church, an hoſpital, and nunnery of St. Clara. 
The provoſtſhip includes Echternach, and thirty-three 
villages. It lies twelve miles from Treves on the W. 
and twenty N. E. of Luxemburg city. Lat. 50 deg. 5 
min. N. long. 6 deg. 30 min. E. 

ECIJA, city of, a ſmall place of Andaluſia, in Spain, and 
ſubdiviſion of Seville, on the river Xenil, was formerly- 
more conſiderable than it is at preſent. In ancient times 

it was called Aſhtigis, or Aſtyr; and afterwards a Ro- 
man colony, under the denomination of Auguſta Fir- 
ma, was ſent thither. The circumjacent country is ex- 
tremely fruitful: and its paſtures feed large flocks of 
ſheep, the wool of which is of conſiderable advantage 
to the inhabitants. Between this town and Oſſuna, 
are moraſſes and pits, which the Spaniards call Lagunas. 

It lies thirty miles 8. W. of Cordova. Lat. 37 deg. 31 

min. N. long. 5 deg. 15 min. W. b 

ECKEREN, a ſmall place of Brabant, in the Auſtrian 

Netherlands. In-1703, an obſtinate battle was fought 

near it between the French and Dutch, when the latter 

proved victorious. It lies ſix miles North, of Antwerp, 
and ſeven E. of Lillo. Lat. 51 deg. 32 min. N. long. 


| 
| 7 eren 
ECR FOHRDE, or Eckelnfobrde, a town of Sleſwic, 
in Denmark. Latterly it has been well inhabited and 
flouriſhing, being almoſt entirely ſurrounded with wa- 
| ter; and has an excellent harbour, which is both capa- 
| cious and ſufficiently deep. Formerly here was a pretty 
| jarge ſtaple; but its navigation is at preſent declining. 
The ſtreets are broad, and planted with rows of trees. 
It has the privilege of uſing the Sleſwic law, and has 
often ſuffered very much by fire. It lies ſix miles from 
7 Kiel to the N. 6 MH A tit e, i 
ECLUsSE, a town of Artois in the French Netherlands. 
It lies on the Cogneul, fifteen miles E. of Arras. 
Lat. 50 deg. 25 min. N. long. 3 deg. 10 min. KE. 
EC II8, a town of Normandy, in France. It ſtands 
in the heart of arable, lands. Here is a, weekly mar- 
Keton Friday, in which, vaſt; quantities of corn are 
ee and has a collegiate church. and an hoſpital. 
It lies ſeven leagues from Rouen, and. fifteen from 
Paris, being in the road between theſe two cities. 
ECYA. See EciGa. | | r 
ED AM, a town of North Holland, in the ſeven United 
Provinces, on the W. coaſt of the Zuyder-ace. It has 
; a pretty good harbour: the principal trade here con- 
a fiſt in building of ſhips and making of excellent cheeſe. 
It lies, fourteen miles N. E. of Amſterdam. Lat. 52 
| _ 30 min. N. long. 4 deg. 40 min. KE. 
EDEN, Ptolemy's Ituna, a conſiderable river of Weſt- 
. moreland, in the N. of England. It riſes out of Mor- 
 vil-hill or Wildbore- fell, on the confines of Yorkſhire, 
after which, running through a fine valley, it waſhes 
Kirbyſteven, Appleby, and the city of Carliſle in Cum- 
berland, below which, about eight. miles to the W. it 
empties itſelf into the Solway firth. Its courſe is very 
long, has the acceſſion of ſeveral ſtreams and riyulets 
by the way, and at Carliſle is a conſiderable volume of 
water, but ſeems little uſed for navigation. It is fa- 
mous for trouts and ſalmon, | | 
Of the ſame name is a river near Cowpar of Fife, in 
protland. Co fo ot Rs 2s | 
EDEN, garden of, or the earthly paradiſe, a delightful 
ſpot in Syria, near Damaſcus. Others place it in the 
part of Diarbeker, or Meſopotamia. : 
EDENBURGH. See OEDENBURG in Hungary, ard 
Epi3xBURGH the capital of Storland. 
EDESSA, anciently EGA, a town of Macedonia, in 
European Turkey, on the river Viſtriza, or Erigonius. 
It was anciently the capital of the kingdom of Mace- 
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don, the royal reſidence and burying-place till King 
Philip's time. 

EDGECUMBE, Mount, a fine ſeat of the Lord of the 
fame name, in Cornwall, near Saltaſh and Brambhead, 
a noted ſea-mark. It ſtands in the middle of a patk, 
and has a charming proſpect of the winding harbour 
below it. This loco was much admired by King 
Charles II: 6445 

EDGE-HILL; a rifing-ground at the W. end of the 
Vale of Red-Horſe, in Warwickſhire ; on the declivity 
of which, between Radway and Kineton, was fought 
the firſt battle between the army of King Charles I. 

and that of the Parliament, on Sunday, October 23, 
1642, to the defeat of the former. It is ſteep on the 
N. fide, and has a m_ ancient entrenchment at top. 
It lies eight miles N. W. of Banbury, in Oxfordſhire, 
and fourteen S. of Warwick town. | 

EDGWARE, or EDGEWORTH, a ſmall market- 
town of Middleſex, on the road to St. Albari's, the 
Roman Watling ſtreet paſſing by. It lies twelve miles 


N, W. of London. Its weekly market is kept on | 


- Thurſday. It c:nfiſts of but one ſtreet, the E. end 
where the church is being Edgware Proper, and the 
W. part called Whit-Church, with a charity ſchool 
in it; : 

EDINBURGH, city of, the metropolis of-the ſhire of 
its own name, or Mid-Lothian, and of all Scotland. 

It was formerly the royal ſeat of its Kings and parlia- 
ments, as it is ſtill of the ſupreme courts of judicature, 

particularly the court of ſeſſion, conſiſting of ſixteen 

judges, one of which is ſtyled Lord Preſident; juſti- 
ciary court, commiſſary court, &c, The northern 

Scots, its © ancient inhabitants, called it Duned or 

Dun- eden, i. e. Eden-hill, or the hill of the Edeni, 
whom Ptolemy, from miſtake as ſome think, calls Otto- 

deni for Scottodeni. In Latin it is called Edinum, Edi- 
nodimum,; ot more latterly Edinburgum. It ſtands high; 
and among its ſeveral ſtreets is a remarkably broad one, 

about a quarter of a mile long, to the Nether-bow, 
with handſome ſtone-houſes on each ſide: but ſome 
low ſtalls upon it, called the Lucken-booths, and the 


guard-houſe, very much interrupt, if not diſgrace it. | 
At the W. end of this ſtreet is a very ſtrong caſtle, or 


rather citadel, upon a rock, inacceſſible on all fides, 
but at one avenue opening to the ſaid ſtreet; and this 
being ſtoutly fortified with cannon and regular works, 
the Highlanders in © vain attempted it in 1745. 
Here is a garriſon and governor, in which office was the 
late General Gueſt at that time. Alſo a royal palace 
of hewn ſtone, where King James I. of England was 
born. In this place the regalia, records of ſtate, and 


national' magazine of arms: and amunition, are kept. | 


Two wells in the rock plentifully ſupply the garriſon 
with water. 212 N +: 


hy 


This caſtle commands a very wide proſpect every 


way; and from it Saliſbory craigs to the 8. of the Can- 
nongate, and Calton eraiꝑs to the N. of it having the 
appearance of wings, gave occaſion to the denamination 


of Caſtrum Alatum. A ſteep rock on the 8. E. fide of | 
the caſtlę is called Arthur's. ſeat. At the E. end of the | 
high ſtreet is one of the city- gates called the Nether- | 


bow, leading directly to the Cannongate, and by turn- 
ing ſhort to the left goes down to Leith, a mile off, 
which is the port of this city: The Cannongate is con- 
tiguous to the ſaid gate, as London and Weſtminſter 
are by means of Temple- bar. Here ſtands the 2 
palace of Holy Rood-houſe, the reſidence of the for- 
mer Kings of Scotland, which is now parcelled out 
to the Scottiſh nobility, into apartments called lodgings. 


The breadth, of Edinburgh fron N. to S. is above half | 


a mile, and taking in the ſuburbs of the Weſt-port, 
Briſtol port, Potter- raw, Pleafants, Cannongate, and 


Calton, it is four miles in circuit, and as populous as | 
any eity in Europe for its magnitude. Moſt of the new | 


houſes are ſix ſtories high, and in one part of the Parlia- 
ment-=cloſe only, they are . thirteen or fourteen. . The 
fronts of the houſes are generally built of ſtone, and ng 
parted into tenements, or lands, as they ate called, 


one another, like the inns of court in London. Be- 


tween the High- ſtreet and Cowgate, a narrow ſtreet 
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_ . . tains erected for that purpoſe in the 


upon him. 
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to the S. and running parallel with the former, are ſeveral 
little lanes of communication, called wynds; there are 
ſome alſo on the oppoſite ſide of the High-ftreet, but 
generally dark and dirty. | 1s | 

This city is incloſed with a ſort of wall on every fide 
except the N. where it is ſecured by the North-lough. 
It has ſeven gates or ports: The markets here are 
very well ſupplied with all neceſſaries, and kept in diſ- 
tinct places for the particular commodities ſold in them. 
The churches, including the great high kirk, or anci- 
ent cathedral of St. Giles, and the chapel in the caſtle, 
are reckoned not leſs than twelve, all large and mag- 
nificent; and the miniſters belonging to them not leſs 
than twenty-three, who, with ſome neighbouring pa- 
riſhes, form the preſbytery of Edinburgh, conſiſting 
of thirty-one members, who meet in the great church, 
as do likewiſe the provincial ſynod and general aſſem- 
bly, to which laſt his Majeſty ſends down one of the 
Scottiſh nobility to repreſent his perſon, with the 
title of Lord High Commiſſioner. _ | If 

The Parliament-cloſe on the S. ſide of the cathedrals 
where the Scottiſh parliament formerly ſat, and now the 
court of ſeſſion, is a handſome ſquare, with an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of King Charles II. Under the parliament- 
houſe is the advocates library, a noble collection of 
books and manuſcripts... On the riſing ground S. of the 
Cowgate is the univerſity, with a very good library, 
where, among many other curioſities, is Buchanan's 


| ſkull, which is ſo thin, that the light may be ſeen 


through it. South from the Cowgate is the high. 


ſchool for Latin, and in the Fountain cloſe near the 


Nether-bow, is a royal. college of phyſicians. Here 
are ſome hoſpitals, the principal of which is Herriot's, 
a ſtately fabric on the 8. fide of the city, and near the 
Graſs-market, very plentifully endowed by Mr. George 
Herriot, King James VI.'s goldſmith, who left for it 
upwards of 11,000 IJ. Sterling. Beſides: this is . Sts 
Thang hoſpital, a maiden hoſpitaly and an infir- 
mary, &c. | +45 7 ; 
Of late the inhabitants of Edinburgh have built avery: 
grand exchange oppoſite the Parliament-cloſe,, the mer- 
chants meeting betore this in the open High-ftreet near 
St. Giles's, whilſt all manner of tunes were played 
the hand with keys upon a ſet of bells in the cathedral 
itceple, for the ſpace of an hour about noon. 4 
From a hill three miles off fine ſpring water is con- 
veyed by leaden pipes into the city, and ftately foun- 
High-ftreet, Edin- 
burgh is governed by a Lord Provoſt and four bailies, 


1 


with a common council of twenty-five; perſons; choſen 
annually. Here are fourteen incorporate trades: the train 
bands conſiſt of ſixteen companies, beſides a ſtanding 


company or two of town-guards z' one of whoſe captains, 
named Po: teus, who at an execution ordered his men 
to fire among the ſpectators, ſuffered the dreadful: re- 
ſentment of the populace; for taking him forcibly 


out of the tolbooth, they hung him up in a few mi- 


nutes, on a dyer's tree in the Graſs- market. This ca- 
taſtrophe happened during the regency of the late 
Queen Caroline, Who had reprieved him from ſen- 
tence of death, which the juſticiary court had paſſed 
The city has the two pennies Scots act for the car- 
rying on their public works, which they employ to 
reat advantage. They drive a good trade here, and 
ſend one member to the Britiſh parliament. The ſite 
of Edinburgh being rocky, is the cecaſion of great in- 
conveniencies for want of neceſſary-houſes; but theſe _ 
the governors of the place take as much care as poſſible 
to prevent. It lies 320 miles N. from London. Lat. 


r . 58 min. N. long. 3 deg. W. 


TONE, a famous rock in the Engliſh Channel, 
equally diſtant from the coaſts of Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall, upon which is a light-houſe for directing ſhips 
that go in or out of the Channel. It hes ſeventeen 
miles S. of Plymouth. Lat. 50 deg. 12 min. N. long. 


4 deg 20-mind We ON bo eitiogtt 1 
| EDMONTON, one of the villages of Middleſex, in the 
they have as many landlords as ſtories, independent of 


neighbourhood of London, and to the N. of it. Here 


the new buildings being conſiderably increaſed, the 


faſhion of the place is quite altered from what it was. 
| | EDM S- 
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- EDMUND'S-BURY. ste Buzy Sr. EpmunD's 


EDOM, or IDUMEA, part of the preſent Arabia Pe- 


tran, in Aſia. It lies between the Levant and Red lea, 


dividing Aſia from Africa. | 
EDSEORG, or 'EDSHOLM, a circular fort, which was 
formerly ſurrounded with water, and was the reſidence 


of the Kings of Weſt Gothland. 1 

EDHAEME, a noble BenediQine abbey of Flanders, in 
the Auftriarr Netherlands. It is dedicated to St. Savi- 

our, and lies on the Scheld, about three miles. from 
Oudenarde. 

EFFERDING, or EVERDING, a ftrongly fortified 
town of Upper Auftria, in Germany. It is defended 
by a caftle within, and another without the walls. It 
lies twelve miles W. of Lurtz. Lat. 48 deg. N. long. 
13 deg. 44 min. E. 

EGA, a town of Portugueſe Eftremadura, with about 

© 1100 inhabitants, and in its diſtrict is one pariſh. - 

Of the ſame name is one. of three rivers that water 
Navarre, and empty themſelves into the Ebro. 

EGAAN SEA, otherwiſe now calted the Archipelago, 
that of the ſea which lies 
Afia Minor. \''s 

EGER. See Acnra. 

EGERMUNDE, or EGREMONT, a market-town of 
Cumberland, not far. from the ſea, with a harbour for 
boats. It lies 12 miles from Cockermouth, and 287 
from London. It has two bridges over the river Broad- 

Water. | 

EGG, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland. It lies not 

far from Coll, is three miles long, and a miie and a 
half in breadth, and the whole of it pretty good, either 
for paſture or culture. On the S. end is a mountain, 
and at the top of it a high rock 150 paces in circuit, 
with a pool of freſh water in the middle of it. There is 

but one paſs up to it. On the S. W. ſide is a cave that 

'- will hold ſeveral hundred; and in this iſland are ſeve- 

ral medicinal fprings. The inhabitants are Roman Ca- 

- tholics, and of the Clan of Macdonalds. 


EGHAM, a village of Surrey upon the Thames, oppoſite 


© to Staines, having ſeveral inns, a large alms-houſe, 
- &c. This being part of the great ern road, its 
© cauſeway, which goes by its name, has been 


5 — of parliament. 
EGLINGT ON, a feat of tue ancient family of the Mont- 

gomeries, to whom it gives title of Earl, in the ſhire of 
Nur, and'S. of Scot! . An 
EGLISHAW, a ſmall city in Zurich, a canton of Swit- 


zerland, about ſixteen miles N. of Zurich city, on a | 


ſteep hill, at the foot of which runs the Rhine, with a 
broad and deep channel; and over it is a wooden bridge, 
fortified with an old tower. The town and its neigh- 


bourhood are very liable to inundations: and this is 


looked upon as an important paſs. 

- EGLISHA, one of the Oy iſles in the N. of Scot- 
© Jand, three miles long, and two broad, being plea- 

" fant and fruitful, with a ſecure road, and a pariſh- 

* church. * | | 


EGMOND, a nob!e and well-built village in Holland, | 


one of the ſeven united provinces. It gave title of 
Count. It lies fix miles from Alcmaer on the W. 
EGRA, or EGER, a town of Bohemia, on a riyer of 
its own name. It is the capital of its circle, at the 
foot of the mountains, incloſing Bohemia on the W. 
It has a double wall towards the river, and in other 
parts a triple one, with a ftrong caſtle. In March 1742, 
the French took the town; but in September 1743 they 
ſurrendered it to the Auſtrians. In the neighbourhood 
are mines of ſilver and copper, with a purgative ſpaw, 
famous for diſtempers in the eyes, ears, or other parts 
of the head. Here the channel of the river is broad and 
deep, bearing large veſſels, and abounding in fiſh. It 
lies ſeventy-nine miles W. of Prague. Lat. 50 deg. 21 
min. N. long. 12 deg. 30 min. E. 
EGRIPOS, an iſland of the Archipelago. See NRORO- 


*-PONT. 


EGYPT, kingdom of, in Africa, was not only celebrated 
„ nur of F 


for being anciently the ſeat of learning a 
arts and fciences, from which Greece and other nations 
received them ; but it was likewiſe ſtiled the granary of 


the world, the plenty or ſcarcity of the Roman empire 


between Greece and | 


ö 
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depending on the good or bad harveſt of this province 
It is bounded on the E. by the Red-ſea, and iſthmus 
of Suez; on the N. it has the Mediterranean from 4. 
mietta to Alexandria, and beyond; on the W. it con- 
fines on Barbary, or kingdom of Tripoli, and deſert of 
Burca; and on the S. on Nubia, and the kingdom of 
Sennar, It lies between lat. 21 and 31 deg. N. and 
long 30 and 36 deg. is 626 miles long. from N. to 8. 
and between a hundred and two hundred in breadth 
from E. to W. The river Nile, which riſes in Abyth- 
ma, running through its whole length from S. to N. 
annually overflows it; which inundation uſually begins 
in May or June, and is at its height in September fol- 


Jowing ; from which time the waters decreaſe gradually. 


This being the only river in the country, and not above 
two ſprings more, the inhabitants were obliged to build 
their towns on the banks of the Nile, on riſung grounds, 
either natural or artificial; ſo that upon the overflow- 
* the river, theſe might look like iſlands; and to 
which, at ſuch times, there was no communication but 
by means of boats. 

The Nile runs about the ſpace of 230 leagues, exclu- 
ſive of its windings, and is as it were incloſed on each fide 
by a ridge of high mountains; one of which running 
along the weſtern coaſt on the ſide of Libya, extends it 
ſelf quite to the Mediterranean ; but that on the eaſtern 
ſide tbwards the Red-ſea, goes no further than Grand 
Cairo, where it leaves the-river at liberty to ſpread itſelf 
in that part called the Delta. | 

Egypt is commonly divided into Lower, Middle, and 
Upper. The former, which is Egypt Proper, is a trian- 
gular iſland, hence called Delta, formed by the Levant, 
and the two main arms of the Nile, which parting five 
miles below Cairo, and the one directing its courſe N. 
W. falls into the Mediterranean at Roletto; and the 
other N. E. into the ſea at Damietta, or the ancient Pe- 
luſium; theſe two mouths being about a hundred miles 


aſunder. The Lower Egypt having the greateſt advan- 


1455 from the inundations of the Nile, is the moſt fruit- 
ful part of the re but the mud covering it after 
the flood has gone off, occaſions an unhealthy vapour. 
From the mountains and ſands incloſing Egypt on the 
E. and W. the intermediate valley — become into- 
lerably hot, were it not for this periodical flood ; nor 
would the ſoil, which is naturally barren, produce much 
without it; for ſeldom any rain falls unleſs in the Del- 
ta. The middlemoſt — of Egypt, which begins 
at Cairo, extends only to Beneſowef, and was anciently 
called Heptanonius, from the number of its names and 
1 namely ſeven, The High or Upper 
„ anciently called Thebais, and now Said, or 
Zaid, reaches quite up to Nubia, and the kingdom of 
Sennar. | | | 12 g 
Through Egypt cana's are cut for refreſhing their 
ens and fields and for ſaving water in dry weather ; 
y which means E pt becomes the moſt fertile coun- 
try in all Africa, ſupplying Conſtantinople and other 
parts of Turkey, in „wich grain, as it did an- 
ciently Rome and Italy. Upon the retiring of the wa- 
ters of the Nile, they only harrow the ſeed into the 
mud, and in March following they have commonly 
their harveſt. Their rice ſields are {applied from their 
canals and reſervoirs; and the lands which are not ſown, 
yield excellent paſture for their cattle. The climate 
of Egypt is extremely hot for two or three months be- 
fore the overflowing of the river, and the muſkettos or 
gnats are intolerable in the night, Even the ſands inſi- 
nuate themſelves into the cloſets and cabinets, and alſo 


into the bed-cloths, making them as if warmed with 
\ coals, which, with the very ſultry winds in April and 


May, occaſion ſore eyes; an univerſal complain; | 
among the natives, beſides fevers and fluxes. But 
the great ſt misfortune of E is the plague, which 
commonly returns once in ſeven years; tho” this and 


other diſeaſes are ſaid to abate when the Nile begins to 


riſe. | | \ 


This country, though once ſo populous and full of 
noble cities, has now but very few places that deferve 
that natne, hardly any of them being ſo much as incloſ- 


- ed with walls: for thoſe of Roſetto, Damigtta, Mau- 


ſora, &c. formerly cel:brated for their beauty opu- 
| ence, 


E 1 D 


' fence; are no other than illage: 
chat of Alexandria, being ſtill well-inhabited, and a 
confiderable fea-port on the Mediterranean, has no 
other defence than its old walls, which are let go to 


pt is not only inhabited by the Copts, the ancient 
natives, but by Arabs, Moors, Turks, Greeks, Latins, 
Jews, Franks, and other foreign nations. Of the for- 
mer few are now left, vaſt numbers of them having 
been maſſacred at different times. 
The ancient language of Egypt was the Coptic, 
which continued in uſe till Alexander the Great con- 
quered the country, who introduced the Greek ; and 
this continued above years, till the Greeks were 


driven out by the Arabs; ſince which time the Ara- | 
baſk hath continued the common language, as their na- 


tion is the moſt numerous: they are, however kept ſe- 
verely under by the Turks: as thefe have not only em- 
braced the d | 
lous obſervers of it than the Turks; fo this has conti- 
nued the principal religion of the country, 
What contributed moſt to the wealth and populouſ- 
neſs of E for 
merce, the Mediterrantan opening a trade to Aſia Mi- 
nor, Greece, Italy, Spain, and the northern coaſts of 
Africa, the Red-ſea into Perſia and India, as well as 
Atabia. ö | CUES | 
Egypt is partly ſubject to the Grand Signior; but his 
authority is extremely limited by the Egyptian Princes, 
who are abſolute in their own territories, and aſſemble 
at Cairo in à great council, which ſubmits to the Em- 
peror's viceroy as they ſee fit; and ſometimes depoſe 
him, demanding another. They however ſuffer the 
Grand Signior to levy a revenue, bnt nothing equal to 
what the country could pay: and the ſmalleſt innova- 
tion on this point would endanger a revolt. The only 
method the Baſha has for managing of them when at 
Cairo, accompanied with large bodies of troops, is to 
ſplit them into parties, and fide with thoſe moſt devoted 
to the Emperor. Theſe Princes are not natives of 
Egypt; nor are they ſucceeded by their children, but 
by ſome ſlave, commonly purchaſed from Georgia or 
Circaſfia, whom nominate as their ſucceflor : in 
this reſembling the conſtitution of the ancient Mama- 
lukes. But from theſe we muſt except ſome Chicks, 
or Arab chiefs, whoſe children ſucceed them upon pay- 
ing a ſmall acknowledgment to the Ottoman Porte. 
The ſtone-pyramids are the greateſt curioſity, in 
Egypt, the baſe of the largeſt taking up about ten acres 
of fronds, and running up to a height of 700 feet. The 
mummy-pits ate the next 3 which, with the 
amids, ſtand on the W. fide of 
rand Calto. In theſe pits, where ſeveral embalmed 


bodies have been buried, ſome of them are ſaid to be 


at leaſt 3 or 400d years old; and the coffins are ſet up- 


right in nitches in the wall. 8 
EGYPTEN, a town in the duchy of Courland, in Po- 


land. It lies ſixty-eight miles S. E. of Mittau. Lat. 56 


deg. 31 min. N. long. 25 deg. 40 min. E. 
EHFNHEIM. or Ups Þy im, in contradiſtinction 


from the noble village of Lower Ehenheim, a town of 


Lower Alſace, on the river Ergers, with a chapter. 


EHN, a river of Lower Alface, iſſuing from the Waſgau | 
mountains, which afterwards take the name of Ergers, 


and mingles its waters with the III. 


| 
| 
l 


; 


] 


EICHFELD, or E/bfel4, a ſmall country of twenty miles 


extent, in the eleQtorate of Mentz) in Germany, on 

the other fide of the Weſer, lying between Brunſwick 
on the N. and Heſſe on the S. See ErrFierD. 

EIDERSTEDT, a. province in the duchy of Sleſwick, 
in Denmark, which is an exuberantly fruitful, rich, and 
profitable foil. It lies between the river Hever and Ei- 
der, extending four large miles from E,. to W. but of 
unequal breadth, from three fourths to one and a half 
mile, being upwards of fourteen in circuit. It is moſtly 
mah Jan, producing oats, great quantities of wheat, 
as alſo beans, and very pulſe, yet but little rye. It 
yields excellent pot-herbs, and very good paſture for 
cattle, Great quantities of the, butter and cheeſe of Ei- 


derſtedt are exported. The ſheep are commonly pro- 


ductive of milk and wool ; the horſes are latge and 


nf 5 


villages : and even hardy, 


N 


ine of Mahomet, but are even more zea- 


e river, oppoſite to 
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'EIFIELD; or ELFIEL 


E K E | 
aud moſtly bought by the inhabitants of North 


Jutland and Ditmafch. Here they have a ſcarcity of 
wood, for which. teaſon-it muſt be brought hither for 
ſome miles from the higher country: and they have as 
much frefh-fiſh as they have. occafion for, but in no 
great number, occaſioned by the breaking in of the ſalt- 
water, by which means freſh-water fiſh are killed. The 
air, on account of the low and moilt foil, is very unheal- 
thy, particularly for ſtrangers. At preſent the inhabi- 
tants are peaſants; the moſt and principal part of which 
are of Frieſian extraction. The high ponds on the N. 
and S. fides muſt be kept up at great trouble and expence. 
The government of the country is in a royal Stadthol- 
der-and proyincial bailif, under whom are ſixteen coun- 
ſellors as afſeffors, and two county-ſecretaries. The 

province is divided into hs E. and W. parts. 
EICHTERNACH. See EcRrERNAcR, a town of Lux- 
emburg, in the Auſtrian Netherlands: It lies nine 
miles N. W. of Treves. Lat 50 deg. 5 min. N. long. 
6 deg. 21 min. E. 383 Gn nr 


— 


EIDSVOLD, in Upper Rometige, ahi doceſe of Chriſ- 


tiana, in Norway, where iroh Works ate Car- 
is its advantageous ſituation for com- a Red &. © FPS? MR N 9 Ay 2 K 


EJEN, a place near Boe, in the dioceſe'&f Di6nficitn, in 


Norway, where a ſtrong body of Swedes. was defeated 
he dye / e 
EIENDHOVEN, a town of Dutch Brabant, in the v 
thetlands. It lies twenty miles S. of Boiſleduc. Lat. 
1cHF1ELD, the capital 

in 


1 deg. 31 min. N. long. 5 deg. 26 min. KE. 
i B. See 
of the country of the ſame name, and Rheine 
Lower Saxony, in Germany. It lies on the Rhine, 
eight miles N. W. of. Mentz, and belonging ta the 
Lat. 50 deg. 12 min. N. long. 


Elector of this name. 
deg. 26 min. K | 

EI BECK, a town of Grubenſhagen, in Lower Saxany, 
in Germany, belonging to the Elector of Hanover. It 
lies thirty miles S. of Hildeſheim. Lat. 51 deg. 54 min. 
N. long. 9 deg. 51 min. E. | g 

EINSIEDL, a mine-town of the hither circle of the 
Theiſs, in Upper Hungary, where are good iron pits, 
on the river Golnitz. | en. 

EISENBURG, a county of the further circle of the Da- 
nube, in Lower Hungary, on the confines of Stitia. 
It is inhabited by Hungarians, Germans, and Wends. 

Of the ſame name was a very ſtrong caſtle, in Latin 
called Caſtram Ferreum, and the principal place in the 
county of Eiſenburg : but the fortifications and build- 
ings have been demoliſhed, and its cathedral removed 
to Steinam Anger. ; ; 

EISENSTADT, a royal free-town'of the further circle 
of the Danube, in Lower Hungary, where Prince 
Efzterhazy has a magnificent palace. It lies on the 
confines of Auftria, and formerly belonged to it for 
ſome time, till the ſtates of Hungary were afſembled in 
1625, at the diet of Oedenburg, and in 1637 and 1638 
at that of Preſburg, for the redemption of this mortga- 

ed town. 2 

EISENTHOR, a famous natrow paſs of Tranſylvania, 
in Latin called Porta Ferrea, i. e. iron door, as its firſt 
name ſignifies, by the Greeks Acontiſma, and by others 
wy of Orla, which the ſtrong caſtle of Poſteni de- 
ends, ; | | 

EISLEBEN, a town in the county of Mansfeldt and Up- 

per Saxony, in Germany. It is remarkable for giving 
birth to the famous Martin Luther the firſt reformer, 
and for the rich copper-mines in its neighbourhood. It 

lies ſeven miles E. of Mansfeldt. Lat. 5x deg. 39 min. 
N. long. 11 deg. 56 min. E. 

EISNACH. See EysNnAcH. 

FILLS St. HIOB, a ſuburb of Conſtantinople, on its 

. fide. 

EKA, a copper-pit of Geftricia and Nordlandia, in Swe- 
den, which, with ſeveral copper ſhafts, contains rich 
ore. 

EKATERINBURG, the Ruffian name of CATHA- 
RINBURG in Sibetia ; which ſee. ; 

EKBEL, a ſmall town in the hither circle of the Da- 
nube, in Lower Hungary, remarkable for a ſulphure- 
ous ſpring. i | 

EEE. ki, near Slitehamn in Gottlandia and Eaſt 

| | 3 SGothland 
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 Gothland, the beſt and largeſt harbour in all Sweden, 
where is the ſconce or citadel of Catls werd. 1 
EKENA8, or EKENES, in Latin Peninſula Iuerchum, |. it ſtands on the river of its own name, and the F riſche⸗ 
i. e. the peninſula of oaks, probably from the foreſt of 


L» 


dat wood in its neighbourhood is a ſmall maritime town 
of Nylatidia afid i 


dieering it of dangerous accels. It is pleaſantly ſituated, 
on the gulph of Finland, and is the 78th town in the 
_ order of the general diet, 
of the ſame name. e 
KESIO, an inland town. of Smolandia and Eaſt Goth- 
| " Tatid, in Sweden. Here they drive a conſiderable trade 


« — 


in the ſale df oxen ; and they make alſo tapeſtry, 
ſteads, ſtools, and other houſhold implements. 
"© Xobitco of this place is wy much prized, Its cler 
_ beloitg to the dioceſe of Linkioping. It is the 5 
| wen among thoſe that haye.a-ſeat and vote in the, ge- 
- _ © neral. diet; and Dahlberg has a view of it. It. lies 

/ -" forty-four miles N. W. of Calmary and eighteen from 
+; the Wettet-lake,,.to.the F. -Lat, 87 dege; 28 mur N. 

1 2 lon . 685. min: IF _ 2 8 "A Hig trig | 
| EKOLSUND, "6 ECKHOEMSUND, . a fine. rpyal 
| 15 an of Uplandia, in Sweden Proper; of 
- which Vahlberg bas a view. © 

ö ERKRENFORD. See ECKERNFOHRDE, in the 
| | | l of 4 in Denmark. It lies twelve miles 


| E. of Sleſwick. 54 deg. 54 min. N. long. 9g deg. 
| 4 ELAPHITES, the name of the three iſlands Calamota, | 


; Ifoladi Mezzo, and Guipana, belonging to Raguſan 
Dalmatia, in Bauen Ins. e eee eee 
ELBA, Ille of, in Latin Iva, anciently Oethalia, in the 
Tuſcan ſea, and middle diviſion of Italy, oppoſite to 
Piombiho, being ſeparated from the mainland by the 
channel of the latter name about ten miles broad. The 
©; Mand is forty miles in circuit, reckoning its gulphs, 
Capes, &c. os are two ports; the one to the N. V. 
| C0 Porto Ferraro or Ferraio, with the fortified 
town of Coſmopoli, which belongs to the Duke of 
| . Tuſcany : the other to the S. E. called Porto Longone, 
N F ſubject to Spain, as the whole iſland is under the 
| 5 how of that crown, and moſtly belongs to the 
Duke of Piombino, It is very mountainous, and has 
mines yielding iron, lead, ſulphur, marble, and ſome. 
load- ſtone. It lies fourteen miles S. W. of Piombino. 
Lat. 42 deg. 26 min. N. long. 11 deg. 18 min. E. 
ELBASSANO, a town of Albania, in European Turkey. 
| It lies thirty-eight miles S. E. of Durazzo. Lat. 41 deg. 
17 min. N. long. 21 deg. 15 min. E 
ELBE, a famous river of Germany. It riſes on the con- 
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4 - fines of Sileſia, runs 8. to Koningſgratz in Bohemia, 
| And aftetwartls N. W. till it has received the Muldaw 
at Malnic below Prague; then taking a N. courſe, it 

| a 2 through Saxony, watering Dreſden, Meiſſen, 
Wittemberg, and Magdeburg; When running N. E. 
through Brandenburg, it is joined by the Havel; after 

which it ſeparates Lunenburg from Magdeburg, flows 

between Bremen and Holſtein, viſits Hamburg, and, 

© continuing its courſe by the fortreſs of Gluckſtadt, falls 

into the | 

From ſhips of 3 or 400 tons coming up to 

burg, which is about ſeventy miles from the ſea, it 

bence ſeems to be navigable higher than any river in 

FCourope, unleſs the different windings of the Thames 


erman ocean below the laſt- mentioned place. 


exceed that diſtance; and were the way clear of bridges | 


| in and above London, the navigation here would ſur- 
| pals it. On the Elbe vaſt quantities of goods are im- 
| ported and exported to and from Germany: and 

| | upon it toll is paid at Gluckſtadt to the King of Den- 
mark, at Stadt to the Elector of Hanover; and likewiſe | 


— 


 ELBEUF, a ſmall town of Upper Normandy, in France, 
upon the Seine. It is a duchy-peerdom. Here are 
fine manuſactures of cloth and tapeſtry: The neigh- 

bourhood abounds with corn. In the place is but one 


—— 
* 


parochial church, and a convent. It lies eight miles 8. 


_ of Rouen, Lat. 49 dex. 22 win. N. long, 1 deg. 20 
min. E. a Pg: | 


ELBING, oneof the hans towns, a well-built, populous, 
And ſtrong city, In the palatinate of Marienburg, and 


Juſt by is the royal domain 


{ 


4 


am- 


| inland, in Sweden, with an indif- |. 
. ferent harbour, ſeveral rocks and ſhelves before it ren- | 


| ELC 


to the Duke of Holſtein and city of Hamburg, within | | 
their reſpective juriſdiftions, 3 


| 


K Marien 
1, the, ci 
t 
and deiye 
is the Fiſchau, with a ferry on it near the town of El- 


without paſſports ; ſixty miles S. E. from H 


In 1703 Charles XII: of Sweden, being admitted with 
his. troops, into the place , upon his parole, made 
himſelf maſter of it, and levied à heavy tax: but 
the Mulcovites took. it; by ſtorm in 1710, and found 
therein great numbers of cannon, and proportion- 
able ammunition. It lies eighteen miles N. E, of 
Marienburg, and thirty-five Et of Dantzick. Lat, 54 
deg. xt min. N. long 19 deg. 15 min. K. 4 
ELBING, river of, in, Poliſh Pruffia and palatinate of 

burg. It iſſues, from the Drauſen lake, runs * 


4 
— 
4. 


of its on name, and Ne the Pfei 
ogat, falls into the Friſche-haff. The Elbing 
Drauſen receive ſeveral new. xiyers, among which 


1 


bing. 8 | Wy" | 
ELBINGRODE,” a ſmall. town of Grubenhagen, in 


Brunſwick, in Germany; belonging to the Elector of 
anoyer. Its bailiff, POINTE 711 arreſted Mar- 

ſhal Belleiſle and his brother here as. ſpies, and travel)in 

| iles 5, E. from Hanover, an 
twenty-ſix from Goſlar. Lat. 51 deg. 30 min. N. long. 
10 deg. 4 min. E. | 3 

ELBURG, an ancient town of Guelderland, one of the 
ſeyen united provinces of Holland, on à ſmall river 
which falls into the Zuyder- zee, forming there the port, 
Over the river are five ſtone- bridges, one of which is 

the fiſh-market. It lies ten miles N. E, of Harder- 
wyck, and thirty N. of Arnheim. Lat. 52 deg. 28 
min. N. long. 8 deg. La E. 

ELCATIE, or CATITF, the capital of a territory in 
Arabia Felix, in Aſia, at the bottom of a ſmall bay in 


the Perlic gulph. It lies about 320 miles 8. of Ba(- 


_ Tora, , Lat. 25 deg. 15 min. N. long, 38 deg. 49 
min. E. | 1 ＋ 
ELCHE, a pretty well- built town of Valencia, in Spain. 
The neighbouring country abounds in wine, dates, 
and fine fruit, and has alſo foreſts of oliye, and very 
| large palm- trees. It gives title of Marquis, | 


7 3 


.CAVENTO DE CALATRAVA (See CALATRAYA) 
a burgh of La Mancha, in New. Caftile, in Spain. It 
is the principal Pace of the order of Calatrayaz and 
lies in a fertile plain, abounding with corn, wine, and 


ELDA, though a ſmall town, yet is the capital of a 
county, in Valencia, one of the provinces in Spain. 
ELDEN-HOLE, one of the real wonders of the Peak, 
in Derbyſhire, a chaſm in the rock; the aperture of 
which is twenty feet over one way, and between fifty 
and ſixty the other. Its depth has not been yet diſco- 
vered, though a line of 1600 Ei nearly a mile perpen- 

dicular, has been let down for that purpoſe. 


ELEN, a river of Cumberland, between which and 


mouth of the Derwent, were fortifications ſupp6ſed to 
be Roman, and erected to prevent the landing of the 
Scots and Iriſh, who infeſted theſe coaſts. The ruins 
are ſtill viſible. | 5 | 
ELENBOGEN, or ELNBOGEN, a circle of Bohemia 
in Germany, being rather an appendage to, than part 
of it. It is bounded on the N. Voigtland, on the 
E. by the circle of Satz, on the 8. by that of Pilſen, an! 
on the W. by the K of Bayarla and Franconia. 
It is watercd by the river Eger, and 'by the Zwota, 
| Tepla, and Weteritz, which unite their ſtreams wit! 
it. The inhabitants ſpeak German. | 
ELENBOGEN, the capital of the laſt-mentioned cirelt 
ol its name, It is a well-fortified town, and opens » 
paſſage to Saxony. It lies on the Eger, in form of an 
elbow, whence it takes its name. It has alſo a citadc' 


upon a ſteep rock, ſurrounded by the river and neigh- 


uring hills. It ſuffered much, and was taken 
ſeveral” times in the German wars. It lies twenty = 
F * * , Of 


* 


* 


* 


P. of Egra. Lat. 50 deg. 22 min. N. long. 12 deg. 40 


Min. E. 1 
ELENBOROUGH, a place in Cumberland, near the 


tiver Elen above-mentioned, where, it is ſaid, the firſt | 
' cobort of Dalmatians were garriſoned, antiquities and | 


inſcriptions, being daily dug up hereabouts. 
ELEPHANT, or ELEP 


led from the elephants ſound in it; a tract in the river 


Nile, and Upper Egypt, in Africa. It is about a mile | 
long, and a quarter of a mle broad to the 8. It termi- | 


nates in a and lies oppoſite to Eſne; 
though Dr. | 
Here was the boundary 


navigation of that river by the Egyptians terminated 


hut to the 


dete: It is a pleaſant fruitful ſpot, and on it was once | 


à ſmall city, where are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of 


an Egyptian temple and other antiquities. Lat. 23 deg, 


26 min. N. long. 32 deg. 5 min. E. 
ELEUSIS, now called Lepſina, once a conſiderable city 
of Achaia, the modern, Livadia, a province of Turkey, 


" in- Europe. Here was a ſtately temple of Ceres, and 


2dmirable ſculpture, &c. ſhew this to have been a ſu- 
perb edifice. It has been often 
and now almoſt depopulated, _ | 
ELEUTHERA, one of the Bahaman iſlands in Ame- 
rica, with a ſmall fort and ſettlement belonging to Great 
"IE... Wl pea 4s "Ts 
ELFDAL, one of the pariſhes in Swediſh Thaland or 
Dalecatlia, remarkable, as in it they, have a peculiar 
{rt of language, very much reſembling the old Go- 
thic and Iflindiſh, with a three-fold ial or pronun- 
ciation of it. This a Swede does underſtand, but, a 
German may much ſooner, Es cp ere e vet 
ELFELD, a fortified town in the electorate of Mentz, 
in Germany, on the N. fide of the Rhine, and the 
capital of che Rhingaw. See ErFitLo or Eich- 
r 2 © | 
FEFKARLESBY, a royal ſeat of Uplandia, in Sweden 
Proper, with a village where is kept an annual fair. 
Here is alſo a falmon-fiſhery, and a conſiderable trade 
in that fiſh and other kinds. | 
ELFSBORG, New, an excellent fortreſs of Weſt Goth- 
land, in Sweden, about a mile from Gottenburg, and 
covering that city on the ſide of the ſea, Dahlberg has 
a view of it. | | : 
ELFSBORG, Old, or GAMLA ELFSBORG, was 
formerly a town and ſtrong caſtle on the ſea, in Weſt 
Gothland, in Sweden, It has ſtood out many hard 
' Hieges, and ſeyere attacks, eſpecially in the turbulent 
"15th century. It has been burnt ſeveral times, and 
ever ſince the year 1660 the fortreſs has been demoli- 
ſhed. Dahlberg has alſo a view of it. | 
EEGEMUHA, a pretty town of Haſcora, a province of 
Africa, on the top of a craggy high rock. It conſiſts 
ok r500 families, who are partly employed in making 


ſhields from buffalo-hides, and partly in huſbandry ; | 


the neighbouring lands being covered with vines, 
c ives, and other fruit-trees. Juſt by is a mountain 
With good iron- ore, which is fabricated into bars, and 
ſold all over the province. 2 i | 
EEGIN, one of the ſhires in the middle diviſion of Scot- 
land, which; together with that of Nairn, and ſome 
other diſtricts, conſtitutes the country called Murray- 
Land. Its 8. fide is called the Braes of Murray or Brae- 
Murray, as the S. E. part is called Strathſpey, or the 
valley through wi: ich the water of Spey runs, which 
river bounds it on the E. and the ſhire of Nairn on 
the W. It has Aberdeenſhire and the country of Bade- 
doch on the S. and Inverneſs-fhire, according to Moll, 


of Mutray-land, taken 'in the larger ſenſe, as reaching 
beyond'the ſhire of Nairn, and confining on the'coun- 
try near Inverneſs. . * ; | : 
The ſhire of Elgin Hes on the E. fide of the water 

of Findorn, betwixt that and the Spey; and is com- 
puted to be twenty-four miles in length, and twenty- 
one in breadth. The air is healthy, and the winter 
mild. The 8. fide, as has been ſaid, is mountainous; 
but abounds with paſture, as the low country does exu- 
derantly with corn, their karveſt being ſoon ripe; and 


ocock alone places it higher up the Nile. | 
ry of the Roman empire, and the 


pillaged by pyrates, 


— 


HAN TINE ISLAND, ſo cal- | 


ene 
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river, in a delightful plain, and ve 
much reſorted to. Its ruins of fine white marble, and 


3 

it is proverbially called the gyrnell or granary of the 

orth. Here (meaning particularly in Strathipey) are 
large woods of fir-trees, ten miles long; and ſome 
woods of oak. Beſides, the Findorn and Spey above- 
mentioned; the Loſſy, Ptolemy's Loxa, waters Elgin- 
ſhire, riſing a few miles above the town of the ſame name, 
and falls into the ſea about ſix miles below it, over 
which is a ſtone- bridge. It aboùnds with ſalmon, taken 
in a few. of the ſummer-months, and within the ſpace 
of one mile at the village of Germach: but here the 
author of the ſyſtem confounds the Loſſy and Spey; 
for Germach is near the mouth of the latter river, and 
here the vaſt numbers of ſalmon are taken which he 
mentions, From the village at the mouth of the Loſſy, 
the town of Elgin is daily ſupplied with ſea-fiſh. | 


ELGIN, the capital of the ſhire of the ſame name laſt 


mentioned, It is a royal burgh, which conſtituting one 
diſtrict with thoſe of Bamff, Cullen, Kintore, and In- 
verury, ſends a member alternately to the Britiſh parlia» 
ment. It rather ſtands E. of the Loſly, than upon that 
fruitful, though 
ſandy foil, Over the river is a ſmall ſtane-bridge. At 
was formerly the ſee of a Biſhop, who uſually re- 
ſided at the caftle of Spyney, about a mile off, à fine 
ſeat, but now got into lay-lands, called the Laird 
of Spyney, of the name of Brodie, It ſtands near a 
lake, abounding with all forts ot wild-fowl, particular- 
ly ſwans. Elgin gives title of Earl to the family, of 
Aileſbury in England, and a branch of that of Bruce in 
Scotland. Here the ſheriff keeps his ,courts : it has a 
weekly market, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſt- 
ing of thirteen pariſhes. Here was a very ſtately cathe- 
dral, commonly called the Chanery, likewiſe corrupted 
for Canonry-church, as appears from the rudera, ſome of 
the walls being ſtill ſtanding, eſpecially part of the apren- 
tice aiſle, which, as a late writer (Maitland) ſays, even 
. ſurpaſſes Weſtminſter-abbey in architecture; and he 
further writes, that Elgin may be called the Richmond 
of Scotland. | | 
In this town they have the two-pennies Scots act 
for repairing the harbour of Loſſy, which may be looked 
upon as the port of Elgin, and for other public purpoſes. 
The place conſiſts of one large ſtreet running E. and W. 
with ſeveral wynds or lanes, on each fide; alſo a hand- 
ſome church and ſtceple in the middle of the ſaid large 
ſtreet, where are ſome houſes built upon arches, which, 
with the intermediate-pillars, form agreeable piazzas, 
and ſhelter for the inhabitants from ſun and rain. It lies 
five or fix miles S. of Mutray Firth, and thirty-ſix E. of 
Inverneſs, though computed no more than twenty-eight. 
It lies eight from Foreſs, and twenty from Invernels. 
ELHAM. See ELTHam. ASE: 
ELIAS, iſland of, in the northern part of Siberia, found 
to lie in lat. 59 deg. 40 min. N. See KAMPTSCHATKA. 
ELISABETH, a town of Eſſex county and Eaſt Jerſey 
in North America, the ſeat of the government of both 
Jerſeys, the courts and aſſemblies. It lies three miles 
within a creek oppoſite to the Weſt of Staten-iſland. 
H.re are above 250 families, and 40,000 acres of 
plantation. 


ELISABETH ISLAND, in the Atlantic ocean, near the 


is 


coaſt of New England, and not far from Cape-Cod, 
has Nantuket-iſland on the E. and that called Martho's 
vineyard on the W. It belongs to the Britiſh dominions, 
and its inhabitants are chiefly employed in catching of 
whales. | g 5 ; 
ELISABETH ISLAND, Queen, in the Streights of 
Magellan, in South America. Capt. Chipperton having 
been at this place in the year 1719, found the ſoil dry 


but barren, yet abounding with ſallad- herbe, wild-fowl 
on the N. But this latter boundary ſeems to be that | 


and ſhell-fiſn. He anchored alfo in a bay of this iſland, 
which for its depth they called No-bottom bay. The 
native Indians are not ſo miſchievous as commonly re- 
preſented ; and go naked, with only a piece of ſkin round 
their waiſt, carrying bows and arrows. A canoe brought 
them wild geeſe and ducks, alſo large muſſels, in ex- 
change for baubles, knives, &. oh 


ELISABETH-HOF, an Imperial country-ſeat in the 
neighbourhood 'of Peterſburg in Ingermanland, a pro- 
vince of Eur: pean Ruſſia. It lies on the Neva-ſtream. 

ELLEROLM according to Buſching, or ELKHOLM, 


formerly 
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fottheily # town with a caſtle, but now only a church- 


village of Blekingia in South Gothland, Sweden, on 
an ifland in the river near Morum, about half a mile 


from Carlſhamn. It his a good harbour, where a con- 
Aderable trade was carried on; but the privilege of the 
wwnſkip is removed to Solfwitzbotg, thirty Sifes , 
ef Cartferoon. Lat. 36 deg, 21 min. N. long. 14 deg. 


ELLEN, à place in Aberdeenſhire, and middle diviſion 
of Scotland; noted only as the feat of a preſbytety, 
CORE cight pariſhes. _ 

ELLENERA or LLENERA, 

of LLERENA, an ihconſuterable city of the Spaniſh 
Eſtremaduta. It belongs to the order of St. Jago, and 
_=— in à fruitful county, at the foot of the mountains 
erta Morena. Here are two pariſhes, thtee mona- 
fries and four nunneries; fifty-four miles N. E. of Se- 
ville, and forty-nine 8. E. of Merida. Lat. 38 deg. 
18 min. N. long. Fr r 
FLLESDON, or HELLESDON, a market-town of 
Northumberland, Where is a fait kept annually vn Au- 

7 26, fot black-cattle, ſheep, linen and woollen- 
oh; tietity-ſix miles from Newcaffle, and 291 from 


E * 
ELLESMERE, a market-towu of Shtopthite. It has 
fut annual fairs; namely, the third Liner fg April, 
Whitſun-Tueſday, Augüſt 26, and November 14, all 
for horſes, ſheep and horned-cattle ; twelve miles from 
 Shrewſb urys in 144 from London. It gives title of 
Baron to the Duke of Bridgewater. | 
ELMEDIN, or ALENDINE, a populous city of Haſcora, 
one of the provinces in Afrita, in a' fruitful bottom 
furrounded with hills; it is ſaid to have 1000 houſes, 
molt of its inhabitants -living well and at eaſe. 
ELNBOGEN. See ELEN BOGEN in Bohemia. Lat. 50 
deg. 22 min. N. long. 12 deg. 40 min. E. 
EINE, or ELNA, in Latin Helena, the ancient fite of 
" Hiiberis in Roufiion, France. It ſtands upon a hill, 
and on the river Tec. It has often been pillaged; and 
was the ſee of a Biſhop, till removed in 1602 to Per- 
- PBigriah, S. E. from which it lies fourteen miles. Lat. 
44 deg. 39 min. N. long. ne, 56 min. E. 1 
- FLORA, a place in the kingdom of Decan, one of the 
rovinces of the og in Aſia, five (Thevenot three) 
eagues from Doltabad towards 


as Perſepolis for temples, moſques, ſtatues, &c. cut 
out of rocks. | | 
ELPHIN, is of no other note than as the ſee of a Biſhop, 
in the county of Roſcommon and province of Conaught 
in Ireland, fle miles from Tulſk, and twice as many 
from Boyle. 
ELSA, one of the ſmaller rivers of Tuſcany, in the mid- 
dle diviſion of Italy, which unites its ſtream with the 
Arno, the capital river of Se | 
ELSINBURG, Bufſching's HELS 
cient ſtaple or trading town of Scania and South Goth- 
land, in Sweden, at the foot and declivity of a hi 
mbunitain, on the top of Which it formerly ſtood. It 


has been ruined by the wars preceding and ſince the 
your 1652, being now an open place, With only a bat- 


ery of a few guns. The harbour is fo ſhallow that 
ſhips muſt ride near Elſineur, nine miles W. of it on 
mme oppoſite fide of the Sund. This is the direct poſt- 
round over that channel into Denmark; and at this place 
they manufacture great quantities of coarſe caps and 
boots ; but their other fabrics hardly keep up their cha- 
tacter. In their ribbari-weavery young girls uſually 
work inſtead of young men. It is the eighteenth town 
in the order of the, general diet. | 
Prom the mountain in the prighbonthead iſſues, the 
Hel6aþburg Fries; which furniſhes the town every 
minüte with forty-three large meaſures (kans) of quite 
cold, clear, and well-taft 
from "thence, and ſhipped off in large quantities. Lat. 


56 def. 2 thin. N. logg. 14 deg. 20 min. E. | 
ISIN EUR or ELSINORE. Biſching's HELSIN- | 


GOER, a town of Seeland, in Denmark, being the 
beſt and richeſt in that province, next to Copenhagen. 
It lies on the Oereſund (commonly Sund) and directly 
oppoſite to the laſt· mentioned Elſingburg; both which | 


Buſching's ELLERENA . 


Bombay, through a | 
road cut out of a rocky mountain; it is as remarkable | 


INGBORG, a very an- 


d water, which is fetched | 


E D V 
take their names from the Helfingi, an old Gothic nz. 
tion. Here are two capital churches ; in one of which 
namely St. Peter's, they preach in German; a Latin 
ſchool for thirty-three poor boys, who are maintained at 
free coſt, and a good hoſpital, IH | 
This is a flouriſhing and famous place, not only as 
—_ great thoroughfare from Sweden and Norway 
into Denmatk ; but eſpecially for the toll which ſhip 
going through the Sund are obliged to pay here. For 
which reaſon all thofe countries that trade into the Bal. 
tic have their confuls at this place, who are of great 
ſervice to their reſpective ſhip-maſters at the oval toll 
2 I which is a modern and handſome 
ilding. r 
King Chriſtian II. would have given up Elſineur to 
the Dutch, only that the inhabitants ſtrenubuſly oppoſed 
it, and in 1517 he removed the toll to Copenhagen, but 
it did not continue long there, The damages done it 
by the enemy or accidental fite have been ſoon and eaſily 
- repaired. It lies twenty-five miles N. of Copen- 
ages Lat. 36 deg. long. 13 deg. 23 min. E. 
ELSNIERE (See- ETLEsMERE) a town in Shropſhire, 
famous for a gteat mere or lake giving name to it, in 
| ſome places ot which the neighbouring people pretend 
there is no bottom. It has very good 11. 
ELSNABBEN, or HIELMSNABBEN, a ſecure har- 
dour of Suder-Totn in Sudermania, in Sweden Proper, 
and which Buſching TH: well known in hiſtory, 
ELSTOW, formerhy HELENSTOW, a nunnery erec- 
ted in William the Conqueror's time, to the Virgin 
Maty, and to Helena, the Emperot Conſtantine's mo- 
ther. It ſtood a little below Bedford, in the county of 
this name. Though the foundation has been — 
ruined; yet near its ſite are two annual fairs, held on 
Why 14 and November 25, for cattle of all forts, 
ELSTREE, IDLESTREE, or rather EAGLESTREE, 
a place in Hertfordſhire, and confines of Middleſex, 
though now only a heath, formerly abounded with very 
tall trees, which ſerved as an airey for eagles, being 
called, it is ſaid, Nemus Aguilinam, 1. e. Eagle-grove, in 
King Offe's grant. It lies nine miles St. Alban's, 
and twelve from London. wi | 7 ö 
EL. THAM, or ELHAM, formerly a royal palace in 
Kent, of which there are now few or no veſtiges. 
This was the favourite reſidence of King Edward II. 
and Queen Elizabeth was often brought hither by her 
tiurfes for the benefit of its fine airs from Greenwich 
| hex birth-place gui by, and then the ſeat of the court. 
Here are at preſent ſeveral good houſes of the London 
citizens. It ee title of Earl to the Prince of Wales, 
and his two charity-ſchools. | 1 
At this pleaſant market-town are four annual fairs; 
namely, Palm Monday, Eaſter Monday, Whitſun- 
Monday, and October 20, for horſes, cattle, and ped- 
| lary ware. It lies two miles from Woolwich, and eight 
from London, in the Maidſtone road. | 
ELTZEN, a town in the biſhopric of Hildeſheim, and on 
| © the confines of theduchy of Calenbur g in Lower Saxony, 
in Germany. It was called Aulica, as being Charle- 
magne's reſidence, and the ſee of a Biſhop till it was 
tranſlated to Hildeſheim, N. W. of which it lies about 
five miles. Lat. 32 deg. WE N. long. gdeg. 40 min. E. 
 ELVAS a diſtrict, called a Correigao, in the province of 
ge in Portugal. It contains beſides fix towns, the 
G | | 


0 
ELVAS, anciently HELVA, from the Helvi, a people of 
Gaul, It is a good fortreſs, and has a caſtle called Santa 
Luzia. The 97 itſelf lies high on the Guadiana, and the 
aforeſaid caſtle ſtill higher on the uppermoſt peak, beſides 
another caſtle on the river. Here are four churches in- 
cluding the cathedral, ſeven convents, a houſe of mercy, 
and an hoſpital. It is the ſeat of the civil courts. The 
diocele conſiſts of fifty pariſhes. Among the curioſities 
of this city is a very large ciſtern into which water is 
conveyed by means of an aquedu& about a mile long, 
and ſo bigh near the town that it requires a three-fold 
row of arches over one another to ſupport it. In the city 
and its diſtrict, conſiſting of ten pariſhes, are reckoned 
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2, 405 ſouls, and of theſe the number inthe town is 2500. 


e Spaniards. took the place in 1580, but in 1659 


defeated in the neighbourhood by the Portu- 


they were 


3 


gueſe. 


EM: B 


dueſe. The country round it produces gobd wine and 

| — oil: ſeventeen miles W. of Bajadox. Lat. 38 
deg. 29 min. N. long. 7 deg. 2g min. W. | 

EL Wa „ a town of Ottingen, in the circle of Suabia, 
Germany. It lies forty miles N. of Ulm. Lat. 48 deg. 

Fo min. N. long. 10 deg. 20 min. E. a a 


El V, city and county of, a large town of Cambridgeſhire, 
but not populous or handſome, though ancient. It ſtands 
high, in the principal part of the fenny country, called 
the iſle of Ely, being ſurrounded with the Ouſe and 

Other ſtreams. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, whoſe minſter 
or cathedral and palace are the principal ornaments of the 
city. Here is great plenty of proviſions, particularly 

arden-ſtuff, with which the neighbouring country is 
opplied: and particularly noted for vaſt quantities of 
ſtrawberries. The city in its civil government is ſubor- 
dinate to the Biſhop, and is the only one in England 
that ſends no members to parliament. 


generally overflow, though bricked up knee high. It 
gives title of Marquis to -the Prince of Wales. - 'The 
weekly market here is on Saturday, and annual fairs 
are held on Aſcenſion-day, for horſes, and Thurſday of 
the week in which St. Luke, October 18, falls on, for 
horſes, cheeſe, and hops. It lies twelve miles from 
Cambridge, and ſixty- nine miles N. of London. 
ELV, a ſmall town of Fifeſhire in the 8. of Scotland. It 
lies on the coaſt, and has a ſafe harbour with a ſtone- 
mole, fo artificially contrived in 1620, by Mr. Scot, 
the then Laird of Ardroſs, as to vie, ſays Moll, with 
the buildings of the Romans: it reſembles the Cobb at 
Lyme, but does not project fo far into the fea. It lies 
on the W. ſide of the Leven- mouth, five miles from the 
town of Leven. The coals from the Earl of Weems's 
pits, and what ſalt is made there, are brought to this 


ace. | 
| p' Of the ſame name is a place in Glamorganſhire, in 
South Wales. | 1 

EM-A, a river of Smolandia and Eaſt Gothland, in Swe- 
den, where is a fiſhery for ſalmon, and other ſpecies of 


EMBAL, a town or large village of Guiney and Negro- 
land, in Africa, where the King of Cajor has a palace, 
with palliſadoes and long rows of trees, with a fine 

uvare-before it. It lies ten leagues t6 the eaſtward of 


Macaya. | | 
EMBDEN, the capital of a county of its name, a large 
and ous imperial city of Eaſt-Frieſland, one of 
the 
lart-bay. 
ditch, bulwarks and baſtions, and on the S. by a ſtrong 
wall and the river. The harbour, by means of the iſle 
of Neſſa, is one of the largeſt and moſt convenient in 
Germany. By artificial canals veſſels can be brought up 
into the heart of the town, and by ſluices the country 
round ĩt may be laid under water. The houſes are neat 
and high; and the town-hall is magnificent. Here they 
drive a good trade; and tolerate all religions but the 
Roman Catholic. The town is under the protection of 
the States General; but the King of Pruſſia took poſleſ- 
ſion of it upon the demiſe of the laſt prince, and the 
States alſo claim it. Lat. 53 deg. 5 min. N. long. 7 
26 min. E. 7 227 | 


EMBOLI, AMPHIPOLIS, or CHRISTIPOLIS, a ruin- 


ed town of Macedonia in European Turkey, on the ri- 
ver Strymon; anciently famous as being a colony of the 
Athenians. The ſecond name is the oldeſt, the third it 
had from the Chriſtians, and the firſt from. the Turks, 
to whom it is ſubj It is the ſee of an Archbiſhop; 
eighteen miles N. E. of Conteſia. Lat. 41 deg: 48 min. 
Ni. long, 48 deg. 20 min. E. F 2 
EMBRO, LEMBRO, anciently IMBROS, an iſland of 
the Archipelago in European Turkey; it is mountai- 
nous, and covered with woods, in which are wild beaſts 
and wild game. To it belong four villages; one of 
which is of the ſame name as the iſland, and defended 
by a caſtle. Here was alſo a town of the ſame name, 
conſecrated to Cabiri, and alſo to Mercury. See SA- 
/ MONDRACHI,' - ht Ny et There hut" 
EMBRUN. See AMBRUN in Dauphiny, in France. 
43. 700 1 len a bur noi 
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nited Netherlands, on the river Ems and the Dol- 
On the land- ſide it is fortiſied by a double 


It has a free- | 
ſchool, and two charity-ſchools, the latter by ſubſcrip- | 
tion. Its principal ſtreet on the E. is full of wells that 


a | * * 


EMBS, 4 town in the edunty of Dietz and 'Wetteraw 
in — famous for its baths; of which, and their 
— eigelius has publiſned an accbunt, anno 
1627 * 1% Nn ods 6-1 5 

EMERICK. Sce EMMAERI oc... 

EMERTINGEN, a large open town of Suabia in Ger- 
many. It lies near that of Hochberg. | 

EMESA; anciently EMISSͤ A, and now CHEMS or 
HAMAN, a conſiderable town of Syria Proper in Aſi- 
atic 3 which empire it is ſubject. 

EMLY or AWN, a decayed town of I ipperary-county, 
in the province of Munſter, and kingdom of Ireland, 
near the river Glaſon. It was formerly the ſee of a 
Biſhop, and once a conſiderable populous city. It gives 
title of Viſcount to one of the Fairfax family; and' lies 
ſix miles from Ti 

EMMA, a large rapid river of Berne in Switzerland, wa- 
tering the valley called Emmethal. Its ſource is in the 
mountains of Brunik, near Underwald, and running 
directly from S. to N. through Berne, in a courſe al- 
moſt parallel, for a gcod way, with the Aar, falls' into . 
it below Solothurn with ſuch violence, as to render its 
navigation hazardous. | 

EMMERICK, or EMBRICK, a large hans-town' in 
the duchy of Cleve, and circle of Weltphalia, in Ger- 
many, on the E. fide of the Rhine, with a pretty good 
trade. It is ſubject to Brandenburg, has always a ſmall 
garriſon; but its fortifications are not ſo conſiderable as 
tormerly. The governor and magiſtrates, with many 
of the burghers, are Calviniſts, and have one church ; 

but the reſt are in the poſſeſſion of the Romaniſts, Here 
is alſo a Jeſuits-college for teaching of youth; It lies 
ten miles N. E. of the city of Cieves. Lat. 52 deg. 
5 min N. long. 5 deg. 29 min, E. 8 ©. ha 

EMMETHAL, (i. e. the valley of Emma, which river 
runs through it) à very wild country of Berne in 
Switzerland. In this diſtrict reſide moſt of the Ana- 
baptiſts of this canton, as they are not tolerated any 
where elſe in it. See EMM a. . 

EMPOLI, a neat ſmall town in Tuſcany, and middle 

diviſion of Italy, on the Arno. It is the ſee of a Bi- 
ſhop, ſuffragan to Florence, from which city it lies 

twenty miles to the W. Lat. 43 deg. 26 min. N. long. 
11 deg. 44 min. KEK. me: 

EMS, a' river of Germany, which riſing in Paderborn, 
the S. E. diviſion of Weſtphalia, runs W. through Rit- 
berg; then winding on the N. paſſes through Tecklen- 


burg and Munſter, and continuing the fame' courſe 


through the county of Embden, apart of Eaſt Frieſ- 


; 


1 


— 


land, falls into 
den. | os | A 
ENCHUYSEN, a town of North Holland, one of the 
ſeven united provinces, on the Zuyder-zee. It is ſtrong 
by nature and art, The 5 is extraordinary 
high, with a good new io the City, and 
. m_ me — it 2 ea. 7 ſeveral 
- ſhips are built; they have alſo 2 good herrin ery and 
un to the Baltic, 2 b pb op refinih of Bri- 
tany-ſalt, the town flouriſhes. This was the firſt place 


the Do lart- bay near the city of Emb- 


that revoited from Spain, after taking of the Brill. It 


: 
„ 
: 
* 


— 


| 


lies ten miles S. E. of Hoorn. Lat. 52 deg. 39 min. N. 
lon 2 20 min. E 1e ee en NE 
ENCO ING, Buſching's ENKIOPING; an antique town 
of Uplandia, in Sweden Proper. It lies in 2 fruitful 
country, on the Maler-lake, and near the confines of 
Weſtmannia. The number of inhabitants in it is 600, 
and has a pretty good trade. It was deſtroyed once b 
the Germans, and twice by fire. It holds the forty- fifth 
rank in the general diet: and Dahlberg gives a view of 
it. It lies twenty-four miles from Upfal on the S. and 
- twenty-five from Stockholm weſtw are. 
ENFIELD, à ſmall market-town of Edmonton hundred, 
in Middleſex, and on the confines of Eſſex, with ſeve- 
ral —— ſeats and boarding-ſchools in it. Its 
weekly market is on Saturday, and annual fair Novem- 
ber 29, for horſes, cows, atid cheeſe. The royal ehace 
of the ſame name in its neighbourhosd, is ſtocked nei- 
ther with deer nor timber, as when King James I. re- 
ſided near it, at his favourite palace of Theobald: Here 
is a ſumptuous lodge for the King's ranger; and on its 
citizens, 
22 par- 


" 0 


ſkirts are the ſeats of ſeveral” ſportſmen ang 
33 
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cul Southgate. Enfield is eleven miles from 


1 — i e. the valley of the inn. It lies in the Gri- 


ſons of Switzerland, and. extends itſelf fifteen or ſixteen + 


; 8. to N. all along the river Inn from its 
— 12 ſeparated from the Pergel and Bevio com- 
munities by the Italian Alps: a very wild cold — 

not quite deſtitute of meadow and paſture grounds. 
— Scamf and Mount Caſanna, over which is the road 
into the county of Bormio, there are lead-mines. 


in Aſia, about twen es in the Offing, and 
Sor in P maps. It — about the diſtance 
af nine or ten Tbough uninhabited, it is very 
level, and about three leagues in lengtb. | 
ENGED, er Eyed, a well-inhabited town of Tranſylva- 
nia, and kingdom of Hungary. Here is a gymnaſium 


academy of reformed. . In: the neighbouring corn- | 
kelds ——— ſeveral Roman coins have been | 


faund. 37 | Wo en 
ENGELBORG, i. e. Fs-mount, a Benedictine ab- 
* =p — Oberwald the river A 
on the highe 0 | near er Aa, or- 
Aar. Ts it belongs a large tract, as far as the confines 
of Berne and Ury cantons. It is under the protection 
of the four cantons of the Lake. In ſome part of its 
eſtate in the . filver mines, and in the val- 
ley of Melcha is one of iron. | 
ENGELHOLM, a town of Scania, and South Goth- 
land, in Sweden, not far from the ſea or te. It 
is ſo called either, ſays Buſching, as the Angles (from 
whom was a branch of the Engliſh nitors) came 
originally from hence, or its being built for the conve- 


ency of their trade. It is the jurifdiftion of | 
Helfingborg, 


from which it is only two. (Moll has it 
fifteen) miles on the N. People are very much incom- 
moded by the flying ſand here : but the land is gradu- 
ally ſown with a ſort of grain called ſandhafer (or oats) 
fit for ſand nds, by which means it is much laid 


or fixed. This is the twentieth town in the general 
n | : 
ENGELSHOLM, a caſtle or fine ſeat of North Jutland, 


in Denmark, belonging to Count Danneskiold. 


ENGELSTEIN, a church- village in the Seheſt- circle, in 


Natingia, and kingdom of Pruffia ; it is remarkable for 
its church, which ae io a chick wood, and the tokens 


of antiquity to be met with in it. veel 2110 
ENGERS, 2 fair town on the Rhine, and the capital of 
a neighbouring territory of its name, in the circle: of 

- the Lower Rhine, and eleQorate of Triers, in Germa- 
ny. Here is a ſtrong caftle, and a noble bridge. It lies 
between Coblenta and Andernach, about nine miles N. 
of Oy One Lat. 50 deg. 40 min. N. long. 7 deg. 

; 22 Min. ie ; a - ' * Mt ah 

ENGHIEN, or Azguier,, by the Flemiſh called Edinghen, 
a City. of Hainault, in the Auſtrian Low-countries. It 

s in a valley, twenty miles S. W. of Bruſſels. It 

ives title of Duke to the Prince of Conde's eldeſt ſan. 
12 its neighbourhood King William III. having attack 
ed Marſhal Luxemburg in 1692, who lay entrenched 
in the village of Steinkirk, from which latter the battle 

its name, Was FePu 
25 le loſs, and General M killed in the field, 
ybo in 1689 had diſperſed the highland clans, under 
da Viſcount Dundee and Cole, when the former was 
killed. at the paſs of Killikranky-in Athol, and N. of 
Scotland. Lat. 50 deg. 36 min, N. long. 3 deg. 52 
on. F. WITH : 22 1 ! 

ENGIA. corruptly, rather Ocgina, which ſee, one of the 
Archipelago iſlands, in European Turkey. It has no 
batbours, but between it and Augeſtti, Douroniſa, and 
Moni, the Venetian ſſeet often anchored in the Can- 
dian war. From the caftle, Which ſtands high, is a 
fair proſpe& quite round, particularly to the whole Attic 

and Morean ſhore. This iſland abounds in corn, cot- 
ton, honey, wax, and almonds. It was the native place 
of the famous Myrinidons, It is thirty miles in circuit, 
and the. neighbouting gulph takes its firſt name from 
| Tags, as it did anciently that of the tiver Saron ; the 
former from a corruption of the ſailors, here ſeveral ſhip- 


was repulſed by the French with confi-. | 


nderwald, in Switzerland, and | 


| 
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ENGLAND, che S. divifion of Great Britain. Ie is of 2 
triangular form, ſurrounded by the Atlantic and Ger- 
man oceans on the E. S. and W. is parted on the N. 
from Scotland, the northern diviſion of Great Britain, 

by the Tweed, two other rivers; and ſome mountains. 
| The German ocean ſeparates it from Germany, and 
alſo from both the Netherlands on the N. E. and is 
divided on the S. from France by the Engliſh channel, 
the narroweſt part of which, between Dover and Ca. 
lais, is called Pas de Calais, or the Streights of Calais, 


| N or thoſe of Dover on the W. it is ſeparated from Ire- 
ENGANO, ifle of, on the coaſt of Sumatra, and Indian 


land by St. George's channel. It lies between lat. 49 deg. 
$5 min. and 55 deg. N. and between long. 2 deg. E. 
and 6 deg. W. being about 360 geographical miles from 
N. to S. and 300 from E. to W. in the ſouthern parts; but 
hardly 200 in thoſe of the northern. It derives its name 
from the Angles, the ancient inhabitants of a ſmall 
tract of country of the ſame name, in the duchy of Sleſ- 
wick, in mark, who in the 5th century came into 
Britain under the conduct of their neighbours on both 
ſides of them; namely, the Saxons and Jutes, upon the 
invitation of the Britons and ancient inhabitants of this 
country, in order to affiſt theſe againſt the Picts and 
other northern invaders. But firſt getting a ſmall ſet- 
Cement in the Ile of Shippy, as a reward for their ſervi- 
ces, they liked the country ſo well, that, through vari- 
ous pretences, they — with their inviters, drove 
them into that mountainous part of England called 
gth made themſelves maſters of the 
whole country, giving it the name of their former re- 

fidence.- F524 
England, on account of: its ſituation, has indeed a 
- . temperate, but pretty moiſt and thick air; and conſe- 
quently very changeable and cloudy weather. Tune 
winter, according Buſhing, commonly conſiſts of ſnow, 
yet is commonly but of ſhort continuance, rain and 
thick hazy weather, and in many places the cattle may 

. graze abroad all the time. country is moſtly 
evel and fruitful. The buſineſs of huſbandry is held-in 
great eſteem, and very carefully followed; for which 

. reaſon they have exuberant ſtores of corn. Garden-ve- 
etables and the fruits of trees are produced in abun- 

E — and are of à very ſine kind; ſo that large 
282 of cyder and perry are made. Here is 15 

fron, liquorice, and medicmal herbs; yet but litt! 
flax and hemp; and for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
other countries bring them theſe commodities at a 
cheaper rate than if they occupied their lands with them. 
Here is great want of timber for building or for faggots ; 
and large ſtems, eſpecially thoſe of oak, are very cate- 
fully preſerved for ſhip-building. On the other hand, 
they have feveral coal-pits, thoſe partly inexhauſt- 
able; the latter of which are principally about New- 
caſtle upon Fyne and Whitehaven. The paſtures are 
excellent, for that reaſon the breeding of cattle 
conſiderable. Not to dwell on the good horſes and 
horned cattle of this country, which indeed are very 
numerous, the 2 of ſheep is eſpecially very 
t and profitable. e-fine Engliſh wool, which is 

the beſt next to that of Spain and Portugal, brings, to- 
gether with the labour of working it, à conſiderable re- 
venue to the crown, Buſching ſays 1-5th'of that of the 
whole land, and 1-4th of it thus wrought is exported. 

e iron works carried on in the county of Suſſex, and 

- thoſe of in Cumberland and Somerſetſhire, are 
of no great conſequence ; but, on the other hand, the 
tin and lead works in Cornwall are very conſiderable ; 
ſo that theſe metals are found no where ſo good, not to 
ay better. The mountains contain ſome marble; ala- 
baſtar, Y large ſtones, as milſtones, &. alum, 
and vitriol. They have alſo minerat waters, efpecially 
— warm ſprings of Bath are famous. England wants 


The ſea-coaft and its numerous rivers abound with 
Giſh; but in particular the pilchard-fiſhery on the coaſts 
of Cornwall and Devonſhire, and the oyſter ery on 
the banks of Colcheſter, are famous. ths principal ri 
vers are the Thames, Severn, and the Trent or Hum- 
ec, enen ban eee ene 
Fhe number of inhabitants in England is reckoned 
five millions and a half, Scotland containing three mil- 
lions and a half, and Ireland about 2,250,000. 3 


* 
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" thoſe computed in England are included about 10,000 
| tr Scotland or Ireland having few, if any of them. 
te were naturalized by an act of parliament in a late 
miniſtry; but the joint outeries of the nation had it ſoon 
repealed. Upon which Buſching obſerves, ** That it is 
the characteriſtic of the Engliſh never to obſerve any 
medium.” . F ö f 
The Engliſh language, though a medley compoſed of 
the ancient Britiſh, Greek, Latin, Saxon or German, 
Daniſh, Norwegian, French, Italian, Dutch, and Fle- 
miſh tongues ; yet no modern language comes up to it, 
much lefs ſurpaſſes it; not even the French, though 
fo much in vogue, either in copiouſneſs, or elegance of 
expreſſion, as a curſory view of the ſtandard works of 
each may very eaſily ſhew. | x 
The body of the people of England conſiſts partly of 
the lower claſs and tradeſmen, partly of yeomen or 
free-holders, and copy-holders or vaſſals, who hold 
lands by copy from the Lords court-leet; and partly. of 
the gentry, as gentleman, eſquire or ſquire, baronet 
or knight banneret, and ſimple knight. The nobility 
in England are properly reckoned thoſe who in other 
countries are ſtyled the high nobles, as Baron, Viſ- 
count, Earl, quis, and Duke. Theſe five claſſes 
of nobility conſtitute the Houſe of Lords or Peers, or 
the upper houſe of parliament, in England. The Bi- 
* ſhops of England, who are ſtyled Lords ſpiritual, as 
all the others are Lords temporal, in the upper houſe, 
are Barons of the kingdom. And the repreſentatives of 
counties, cities, and boroughs, - conſtitute the lower 
houſe of parliament, or Houſe of Commons, f 
Ihe church of England is called the Epiſcopal or 
| high church, who departed from the church of Rome 
no further than they have deviated from the ancient 
church, "Thoſe among them who have adopted Cal- 
vin's model, or the doctrine and diſcipline of Geneva, 
call themſelves in general Puritans, unleſs this be a name 
of popular odium, as cleanſing the church from all its 
Romiſh and other impurities; or are otherwiſe called 
| Non-conformilts, as not conforming. to the Epiſcopal 
church now by law eſtabliſhed, But theſe quarrelling 
among themſelves, the party of Independents ſtarted up, 
who maintain, that Chriſtian congregations ought not 
to be ſubject either to Biſhops or any church-alſembly, 
though in other reſpects they entirely agree with the 


Puritans in the Calviniftic doctrines : ſo that the chief | 


parties in religion are, the Epiſcopalians and Preſby- 
terians, the former bein chu 
7 5 and Ireland, while the latter are ſo in Scot- 


land. The moſt numerous of the other parties are Ana- 


baptiſts or Baptiſts, as they ſtyle themſelves, who do 
not allow of infant-baptiſm, and adminiſter that ſacra- 
ment only to perſons come to maturity; and laſtly, 
Quakers... Beſides, theſe are ſeveral other ſubordinate 
aud ſmaller parties, -and not a few Papiſts, of which 
latter Ireland is Full,” N 9 
To the different ſects ariſen in England, Buſching 
very juſtly obſerves, was at leaft principally owing that 
torrent of. free-thinking, which broke out here in the 
middle of the 17th century, and has ſpread itſelf ſo 
much ones jap time; but he allows that many able 
men have been found, Who have fully anſwered the 
writings publiſhed on that head: but how he concludes 
that many of them were but indifferent defenders both 
5 divinity and the holy ſcriptures, does not appear ſo 
in. 7 e 
, The church of England has two Archbiſhops ; 
namely, Canterbury and York, with twenty-ſix Bi- 
ſhops, including the Prelate of Sodor and Man. Next 
to the Biſhops follow the deans of chapters, and canons 
in cathedrals, out of which the Biſhops are commonly 
choſen; then archdeacons, of which there ate ſixty 
in England: aſter theſe are rural deans, prieſts, and 
deacons; which laſt are the Toweſt order in the 
church. | OY ALE e 
England bas produced ſeveral men of great learning, 
und the ſciences are highly valued and promoted, with 
the Greek and Latin literature though the oriental be 
not fo. general, ſays Buſching: the mathematics and 
modern philoſophy alſo are very much proſecuted; 


2 


the, eſtabliſhed church in | 


conqueſt, Lord of Ireland. 


was next heir to that crown: yet 


[ 
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Hlere are two famous univerſities, Oxford 36d Cam- 


bridge, with very noble foundations; both of them 
eminently the ſeats of learning and the muſes; though 


| Buſching ſays; the method of ffudying in them is ſome- 


thing particular, and a great deal upon the antique, 
no doubt with a view to recommend his Gottin- 


gen. | | ; 
on gry lies very commodioufly for trade, having 
ſeveral good harbours and roads, both for ſhips —— 
in to, or for ſhip- building, able failors, the beſt in the 
world, and in the greateſt numbers; — 2 t ve 
alſo many home commodities for exportation: ſo that 
the Engliſh trade accordingly throughout all parts of 
the world; a particular enumeration of which, with 
the ſeveral articles exported and imported; would carry 
us too far. However, in ſhort, the annual amount of 
their exports, , in Engliſh and foreign goods, is rec- 
koned to the value of between 6 and 7,000,000 Stetlifg : 
whereas, on the gther hand, all the im do not ex- 
ceed 5,000,000 : and as a great deal of this is ſhipped off 
again, the yearly duties for foreign goods may be 
d 


. reckoned at 4,000,000. This foreign trade is har 


] 
1-6th of what the Engliſh carry on; ſo that ende 
of 42,000,000 are given for their home- goods and ma- 
nufactures. | | . 

The Engliſh have gold and ſilver from Portugal, 
Spain, the South Seas, Jamaica; the American colonles; 
and Africa; and they export ſome of theſe to Holland 
and the Eaſt Indies: 2+3ds or 6-9ths of the foreign 
trade in England is carried on in the port of London; 
1-gth may be reckoned for the 8. coaſt of the iſlahd, 
which lies oppoſite to the N. part of France; t-gth for 
ſomething more for the W. fide.” UT EO?” - 

The Britons were the ancient inhabitants of Eng- 
land, and deſcendants, according to Buſching, from 


the E. fide towards the German ocean, and t-gth or 


the firſt-inhabitants' of the Old and Great Germany; 


who were ſubdued by the Ronians, and firſt, of all b 

Julius Cæfar. The Romans, ih oder to defend their 
own country from being over-run by a deluge of ber- 

thern ihvaders, having quitted England in the reigu of 
the Emperor Valentinian III. Vortigern the Prince faw 
himſelf obliged to have recourſe to foreign aid, to ſecure 
his people the Britons agaiefſt the incurſions 'of the 


Picts and Scots, who then bore rity hard upon them : 


accordingly, in the year 449, upon his invitation, came 
over the Anglo-Saxons, un er their kaders Hengiſt and 


Horſa, who afterwards ſettled themfelyes in the. coun- 
try, as has been mentioned before. They erected 8 
e, 


Saxon heptarchy of Kent, Suſſex, the Eaſt-An 
Weſtſex, Eſſex, Northumberland, and Mercia. - 
o__ King of Weltſex ſwallowed up the other fix king- 
oms. 2 W 
In the ninth century the Danes came over, Who gave 
the Anglo-Saxon. royal houſe a great deal of trouble; 
at. lat the Saxons were obliged to divide the Kingdg 
with them, till it became their own again tel in 
78 In the year 1066, William the Conqueror, Duke 
of Normandy, made himſelf maſter of the throne, claim- 
ing it as made over to him by Edward the Confeſſor's 


weill. After his demiſe, and that of his two fons, William 
Rufus and Henry I. his deſcendants from the female 
line, conteſted about the, throne, IH at laſt Henry 
II. ſurnamed Plantagenet by Maud, 2 cended in 1154. 


He was by inheritance Count of Anjou, Maine, and 


Touraine, and Dy matriage Duke of Guyenne and Gaſ- 


cony, beſides Duke of Normandy ; and by virtue of 


Wales, and ſtrove to preſerve 
tland, as did alſo Edward 
was to no purpoſe, - He likewiſe 
took the tithe. of King of France, and ſtrenuoully be- 
ſtirred himſelf to aſſert his right to that kingdom by force 
of arms: Henry V. married Catherine, une of 
Charles VI. of France, and by the treaty of Troyes 
edied amidſt his tower- 
ing hopes, His ſon Henry VI. was heir th, both 
the En- 


kingdoms: but: under bim the good fortune of 
liſh declined ; for they loſt Normandy asd S 


Edward I. ſubjected 
his dominion over 
but the latter 


ut between the kouſes of Vork and Lancaſter, de en- 
is. 3 ' ; 2 ; 795 Ber 58 8 


1 — 


whit | E horſe and foot, garriſons, both abroad and at 
roſes, were * bloody - conteſts about the ſucceſ- ] _ home, &c. but theſe can eaſily be doubled, or foon 
ion, till Henry VII. Earl of Richmond, of the houſe be railed in any greater proportion, as the exigencies of 
of Tudor, obtained the crown in 1485, by the death of affairs may require 3 and is particularly evident in the 
Richard III. in the field of Boſworth. © He being, a | | preſent war with France: yet all this excluſive of 
_ . deſcendant of Lancaſter, and 2 Elizabeth of the , 7 as regular troops for Scotland, and 10, ooo for Ire- 
15 Ws SAT 200 1h eee 
was an odd fort of Prince, on account of his marriages, | ENGLAND, New, one of the Britiſh . ſettlements in 
manner of life, government and religion; and, for his f North, America. It contains the colonies of Maſſachu- 
treatiſe of the ſeven ſacraments, biel he wrote againſt | ſets, New. Hampſhire, Connecticut, with Rhode-iſland, 
. Luther, had the title of defender of the faith given him and that of Providence. It lies between lat. 41 and 
by the Pope, with whom he however ſoon. fell out a- #5 tg. N. and between long. e e. W. 
him the Se , the patliament It confines on Canada on the N. W. Nova Scotia or 
emacy, by w ich all the clergy Acadia on the N. E. has the Atlantic ocean on the E. and 
are obliged to own. him ſupreme head, both in ſpiritual] S. and is bounded by New York on the W. It is 300 
- and temporal matters, and he took. the title of King of miles long, and from 100 to 200 broad. The ſea - coaſt 
Ireland. Under Edward. VI. the reformatios procced- is moſtiy low, but the inland riſes into hills, and is both 
ed; but his ſiſter and ſucceſſor Queen Mary reſtored the | rocky and mountainous on the N. E. The winds from 
| | , the N. and N. W. blowing over vaſt tracts of frozen- 
| | rance, namely, Ca- land, are extremely keen; and for that reaſon the win- 
ais. Under her ſiſter Queen Elizabeth the reformation | ters in New England are more ſharp, and laſt longer 
was compleated, and trade and navigation very much | than they uſually do in Old England, the ground being 
enlarged. She named her couſin King James VI. of | covered with ſnow, and the ſhips frozen up for ſeveral 
Scotland, of the houſe of Stuart, her ſucceſſor, after- months on the coaſt : but then the weather is not variable 
a1 às in the mother-country; and the ſhort fummer which 
ing both kiagdoms under the name of Grea: Britain: they enjoy here is much hotter, yet the climate is heal- 
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- tated 2 tp into misfortunes. The beheading of King have different conſtitutions, with diſtin governors. 
Charles I. is Ferner ſain,” ſays Buſching upon In the Maſſachuſets, including New-Plymouth and 


tector, but was not of 2155 for bearing the burthen of der of the council. All Jaws of the general aſſembly 
itt. The aforeſaid Charles 


ſent in writing. New-Hampſhire-has another charter, 
5 Prince M and is 2 Aiſtint 
eldelt daughter Princeſs Mary to m Frince 


* 
414191 


D ?% add id abhorrers, from which ſprung | to appoint civil and military officers, and make laws re- 
- thoſe of Whigs and Tories, or court and coun ies. | ſpectively. New-Hampfhite is immediately dependent 


"Lain that he was, the Hef Jan of King James I. by repfeſentatives in the aſſembly"; but the laws in the co- 
- his ſecond. conſort of the Modena family. of Efte; |  lonies may be altered, vr repealed by the Britiſh 


_ The King fled to France, and the ſtates of the king- | 
dom delivered up the abdicated-crown to William, I 

* and his ſpouſe Mary H. under certain limitations. To |: 
mem ſusceeded James II. s other daughter, the aboye- 


NR - L > 73. . | . | | _— 4 1 „i 
. mentioned Anne, in whoſe reign the unjon of both jeyying of the cuſtoms, is entirely in the crown of Great 
*Eingdoms of England and Scotland, under the name of | Britain, Ars 

{ New England was firſt ſettled by the Puritans, who, 


Great Britain was happily compleated in 1707... Aﬀter 
| demiſe, Geor e ewis, Luke of Brunſwick 92 
x N and Elector of be Holy Roman empi 

© the, thro 


j 
dy the 121 treatment of the government under the 
lector ] reigh of King Charles I. and adminiſtration of Archbi- 
came to the, throne of Great Britain in 1714, wh "ſhop Laud, were forced to ſeek' an aſylum in that part 
t and ſucceſſor, George II. is our preſent ſovereign, || of the new world. They buitt Salem, Doxcheſter, 
hd has had a long 5 reign, till, by the en⸗ Charles-town, and Boſton, which has ſince become the 
Foachments of the reftleſs French nation, in America, capital of New England. 9 0 
de i no in 1760, engaged B war; but | Ie ſoil of New England is various; but beſt as you 
eit an 


—_— 
— — — — 


bn e al glory to himf; his people, againſt a | ' approxch the ſouth parts. It affords excellent meadows 1 


at ſuperiority.of numbers In the low grounds, and very* good paſture almoſt every 
1125 3.0 molt cotifidetable ſource of the uſual "revenues Where. This country is —4 e to any of 
5 of England is the land- tax, which amounts nearly to 'the European grains: but. the Indian corn, which 
© 2,000,000 ſterling ; the duties and cuſtoms to 1,300,000, | makes the general food of the lower fort of people, 
and the excife on beer, petry, eyder, about 1,000, ' flouriſhes here; and not only, fo, but they malt and 
more; but the crown-lands and duties on falt import- || brew it into a beer, which is not contemptible; the 
ed, when compared with theſe, is not much. The great part of which however is made of molaffes hopped, A. 
"traordindry ſuppltes gte pre ured by raifing Gable » || with the tops of ſpruce-fir ſometimes.  _.. | 
ible, &c.” occaſionally, ordigary ones alſo by the du- || In New England, they raiſe, beſides this and other 
| ſpecies of grain, a large quantity of flax, and have made 
' 
| 


. 


1 *% 


* Hays on hemp, which have proved far from unſueceſsful; 


"figs gf fag: paper, parchmprir eoath-wheels, Indy, 
| 0 gl this plant probably requires a climate more uni- = 


coals, male," &c. the Taff article of Wich is very ob 
eee eually laid .. 6 
Tue ordmary Randifg troops in England ate about form y warm than this. #4} "44, 

Their horned cattle are yery numerous, and ſome of 


28 infantty * cavalry, including the King's life- [ 
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them vety large; ſome oxen having been killed here of 
1800 weight. Hogs are likewiſe in great numbers, and 
particularly excellent ; and ſome weigh twenty-five 
ſtone. They have beſides a breed of ſmall horſes, ex- 
tremely hardy: they go ſwift, and hold it long. Here 
are ſheep too, and of a good kind. The wool is ſuffi- 
ciently long, but not near ſo long as that of England. 
However, they manufaQture a great deal of it very ſuc- 
ceſsfully, and in particular a thick ſort of cloth as cloſe 

and firm as our beſt drabs. 
In this country there are many gentlemen of conſider- 
able landed eſtates, which they let to farmers, or manage 
dy their ſtewards or overſeers. But the greater part are 
a ſubſtantial yeomanry, who cultivate their own free- 
holds, which generally paſs to their children, in the 
way of gavel-k:nd. In no part of the world are the cr- 
aner late ſo independent, or poſſeſs ſo many conveni- 
ences of life: they are uſed to arms from their infancy. 
And were their militia more regularly trained, no army 
could be better conſtituted than which New England 
can furniſh. The four provinces it comprehends con- 
tain about three hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls, in- 
cluding a very ſmall number of blacks and Indians, 
Maſſachuſets- bay — two hundred thouſand, Con- 
necticut a hundred thouſand, Rhode-iſland thirty thou- 
ſand, and New-Hampſhire twenty-four thouſand. "Theſe 
four governments are confederated for their mutual de- 
fence. In King Charles II. 's reign they had their char- 
ter taken from them, by a quo warranto: and did not 
receive a new one till ſome time after the revolution, 
which, though very favourable, was much inferior to 
the extenſive privileges of the former charter. The 
grant of a certain ſalary to their governor, they will 
not be induced to make, as thinking this the moſt effec- 
tual method of reſtraining him trom any unpopular 


acts. | 
ENGLIMENO, one of the three beſt harbours in Santa 
Maura, one of the Archipelago iſlands, in European 
Turkey. See Maura. | k 
ENGSON, a conſiderable domain or eſtate, with a beau- 
tiful caſtle of Weſtmannia, in Sweden Proper. It lies 
upon an iſland in the Maler-lake, and belongs to Count 


Piper. | 
ENGURBEL, or INGERBEL, a place in Guiney and 
| Negroland, in Africa, about ſeven leagues from the 
_ deſert eaſtward, where the King of the Jolloifs has his 


—æ 


palace, conſiſting only of a pretty many huts, more 


ſpacious than thoſe of the negroes. They are incloſed 
within a palliſade of reeds; in the middle of which is 
an open place ſhaded with ſeveral trees, and round it are 
built his huts for ſtables, dog-kennels, womens apart- 


ments, and thoſe of his officers, &c. The gate is uſu- |, 


ally guarded 


by five or ſix negroes, armed with ſabres 
nnd haſſaga | | 0 


Es. 


ENKIO PING. See Excorixd. 4201.2 FR | 
ENNA, Henna, now Caſtro Giovanna, an ancient muni- 
cipal city of the Val di Noto, in the iſland of Sicily, and 
lower diviſion of Italy. It is particularly famous among 
the Mythologiſts, for the rape of Proſerpine or Libera. 
It lies near the heart of the iſle, upon a hill N. W. of 
lake Pergus, with a ſpacious plain much higher than” 
it, difficult of. acceſs, and full of ſweet ſprings, &c. 
The country about Enna is beautifully interſperſed with 
fields; enamelled with flowers, lakes, rivers, ſprings, 
&c. Near it, and facing the N. point, is a cavern, from 
which Pluto is ſaid to have come out in his car, and car- 
ried off Proſerpine, after which the neighbouring fields 
were turned into a lake. | | on 


ENNIED; or -ENGUEDINE, in Tranſylvania, and | 
kingdom of Hungary, by the Romans called Annium, 


from a cauſeway leading towards it 4 one Annins, 
a captain of one of the cohorts, me fragments 
of it are ſtill remaining, beſides other antiquities which 
are frequently found hereabouts. Ennied has beſides a 
fine college. | | | | 


ENNIS, or ENNIS-OWIN, Buſching calls it ENNIS- | 
of Clare or 


TOWN, the ſhite - town of the coun 5 
Thomond, and province of Connaught, in Ireland. It 
is the beſt place in it, has a market, and ſends members 


to the Iriſh.parliament, and ſtands near a lake formed by | 


- the river Shannon. 
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ENNIS-CORTHY, INIS-CORTHY, a town in the 
county of Wexfotd, and province of Leinſter, in Ire- 
land, at the confines of Urry and Slany. It ſends de- 
puties to parliament. It lies eight miles from Fernes. 

ENNIS-KILLING, or INIS-KILLING, the moſt conſi- 
derable town in the courity of Fermanagh, and province 
of Ireland. It lies on an iſland, between two (three) 
lakes, and is defended by a fort (Buſching ſays two 
forts) and ſends two members to parliament. Its in- 
habitants diſtinguiſhed themſelves in two obftinate de- 
fences ; the firſt againſt Queen Elizabeth's Proteſtant 
army in 1595; and the ſecond againſt King James's 
Popiſh army in 1689. Out of this place and the neigh- 
bourhood, were formed a regiment of dragoons of the 
ſame name ſtill ſtanding, whoſe valour has been often 
tried; the North of Ireland men being then reckoned 
the beſt in the kingdom. It lies twenty-four miles E. of 
Ballyſhannon. 

ENNISTEOGUE, or IRISHTEAGUE, a town in the 
county of Kilkenny, and province of Leinſter, in Ire- 
land, on the river Nuſe. It was walled in 1649, after 
Cromwell took it. It lies - four miles from Thomas- 
town. In all the above-mentioned towns in- Ireland, 
the prefix Ennis or Innis ſeems to denote the patroni- 
mic of ſome famous Iriſh progenitor, called Angus or 
Eneas. : 

ENONTEKIS, meeting-place of, is 4 chapel of Juck- - 
asjerfwi paſtorate, in Tornea Lapmark, and Lapland, 
in Sweden. It lies twenty-four miles towards the N. 
of it. Since 1744, here has been a ſchool, alſo a baili- 
wic and court-houſe, with a market-place, where the. 

| burghers of Tornea trade; which latter town is forty 
miles off. This pariſh conſiſts of three villages, name- 
ys Raunula, — forty-five Lap-dwellings, Pel- 
ojerf eleven, and Sundawra thirteen, which pay tri- 

| — only to Sweden, beſides eleven newly- erected vil- 
ages. 

ENS. in Latin Anaſtum, or Civitas Enftuin, a ſtrong well- * 
built city, of Upper Auſtria, in Germany, upon the ri- 
ver of its own name, which two miles N. falls into 
the Danube. It ſtands on the ſite of the ancient Lau- 
riacum, before its demolition by the Hunns in og, 
ſome veſtige of its name continuing in the village of 
Laurich, now Larch, formerly reaching from the Da- 
nube to St. Florian's monaſtery, but now quite without 
the S. wall of it. It lies about ſeventy-eight miles. 
W. of Vienna. Lat. 48 deg. 25 min. N. long. 14 deg« 


2 min. E. 

ENS, river of, naturally divides Auſtria into two parts. 
All the righ:-ſide of that river, towards Hungary, is cal- 
led Lower Auſtria, or the country below the Ens; and 
that on the left-ſide of it, towards Bavaria, is called 
Upper Auſtria, or the country above the Ens. 

ENSISHEIM, lordſhip of, in Upper Alſace, now be- 
longing to France. = | ut 

Of the fame name is a fine town upon the Ill; but 
neither large nor rich, Here is a Jeſuits college. It 
lies forty-ſeven miles S. of Straſburg. Lat. 47 deg. 49 
min. N. long. 7 deg. 46 min. E. 1 65 

ENTRADAS, a town of Alentejo, a province of Portu- 
gals upon the river Corbos, containing between. 5 and 

00 inhabitants. N LY . 

ENTRAIGUES, a town and county of Guyenne Pro- 
per, in France, not far from the confluence of the Lot 
and Truyere. TESTS 

ENTRE DOURO E MINHO, the outermoſt province 

of Portugal, towards the N. It has its name from its 
ſituation between the rivers Douro and Minho, and as 
its Latin appellation Interamnenſis plainly denotes. The 
Minho, anciently Minius, lies to the N. dividing it 
from Galicia in Spain; and the Duero or Douro (Du- 
rjus) to the 8. which parts it from Belra. It has the 
Atlantic ocean on the W. and on the E. it is bounded 
by a ridge of mountains, which ſeparates it from the 
province of Tras los Montes, or that on the other ſide of 
the hills. Its extent from N. to 8. is ſaid to be eigh- 
teen Portugueſe miles, and from W. to E. twelve, It 
lies between lat. 41 and 42 deg. N. and long. 9 deg: 
W. being not only very fruitful; but its rivers, which 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſea, and its good harbours, 
the principal of which are Porto and Vianna, are like- 


* 
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9 wiſe. great furtherance to the trade of this province : | 


for which reaſon it contains two cities, Braga and Porto, 
twenty-ſix towns, and other leſſer diſtricts : ſo that, in 
proportion to its largeneſs, it is the beſt inhabited 

among all the Portugueſe provinces. It contains two 
; cathedrals ; namely, Braga and Porto, the former an 
. archbiſhopric, five collegiate churches, as Guimaraens; 


Barcellos, Cedofeita, Valenga do Minho, and Vianna; 


a great number of abbeys, cloyſters, and convents, 
which are moſtly rich, and 963 pariſhes, the number of 
- fouls in which in the year 1732 was 432,372+ | 
Ationg the commenderies of the order of Malta, is 
: vo 2 Lega, particularly to be remarked, ] 
province is divided into fix juriſdictions; three of which, 

comprehending the crown-lands, are called. Correi- 

goens; namely, Guimarzens, Vianda, and Porto; and 
the three others Ouvidorias, belonging to the Queens- 
* dowager, as Barcellos, Valenga, and Braga. This pro- 
_ vince abounds in paſture, though in this reſpect ſhort of 

many of thoſe in Spain, Beſides, the plains are every 
where. covered with vines, fruit-trees, and other ſorts, 
and the country well ſupplied with every neceſſary of 


life. | | | 
ENTRE HOMEM E CAVADO, a diftrit of Entre 
Douro © Minho, one of the Portugueſe provinces, con- 
| taining eighteen pariſhes. | 


ENTRE TAIO & GUADIANA, or ALENTEJO, a 


provinee of Portugal, fo called as lying between the ri- |. 


vers T agus and Guadiana. It is bounded by Eſtrema- 


© dura on the N. Spain on the E. Algarve on the S. and 


the Atlantic ocean on the E. 


ENTREVAUX, in Latin ntervallium, a borough of 


Uppe 


r Provence, in France, cloſe by Glandeves, where 


the Biſhop of the latter place has for ſome time reſided, 
and the cathedral ſtands, upon the river Var, at — | 
of. 


foot of the mountains and confines of the coun 
Nice, in 3 It lies three leagues diftant from 


Beuil to the W. and eight from the Mediterranean 


ſe . N | l | | 

EOLO, Mount, in the duchy of Spoleto, and Eccleſiaſ- 
tical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy. It is famous 
For the cool wind, which, eſpecially in ſummer, is 


ſaid to iſſue from the chaſms holes in the rock. It 
lies between ſix and ſeven Italian miles from Terni, 


on the N. W. and not far from the little place called 


EOUSMILE, the moſt remarkable of the ſmall iſles to 
the W. of North-Uiſt, a ſubdiviſion of one of the 
weſtern iſlands of Scotland. It is a rock, about a quar- 
ter of a mile in circuit, and noted for its ſeel or ſea- 
calf fiſhery about the cloſe of October, where it is ſaid 


320 of theſe amphibious animals. were once taken at a | 
time. About three leagues and a half further W. lie | 
nine or ten more rocks abounding with ſea-fowl; and 


great numbers of ſea-calves. 
EPE 


RIES, or ESPERIES, a ſtrong and royal free-town F 


of U 


from 


river Larza,  four- miles 


Hungary, on. the 
e the Theiſs. It is ſur- 


college and academy. Here was formerly a 


ir and ſalt- mines, par- 


ticularly one of the latter, out of which. pieces are 
aid to Co dom of 10,000 weight of pure 
falt. It is of ſeveral colours. water of the mines, 


when boiled, produces a ſalt which is given to the 


mu E. 141 8 ard (10108 1 1111 | 

_- . Botſkay took the place in 1604; and in 1684 To- 

_ koly EE of the field here, and the year fol- 

lowing the town, was o 

Eperies was one of the four towns yielded to Beth- 
L "Key crank, Prince of Tranſylvania, bur the Imperial 
_ iſts recovered it in 1310. It lies fourteen miles N. of 


5% ih 7 os „ en et 05 
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EPERNAY, or Sparnacm, ' 2 
ton of U rance, on the river 
Marne, which divides: it into two. parts. Ia 3592 


Henry IV. took it from the Spaniards, after a vigorous | 


obliged. to ſurrender to the Impe- 


The | 


N capital of Saros county, | 


| 
| 
N 


— 


E ©. {| 


_ reſiſtance. At this ſiege Marſhal de Biron was killed, 
while the King had his hand upon his ſhoulder. Here 
is a noted abbey of the order of St. Auguſtine. This 
place is the capital of an election, the ſeat of a baili- 
wic, royal provoſtſhip, falt-houſe, and foreſt-court. 

Within the election of Epernay is produced the beſt 
Champagne wine. | 

EPFIG, a large market-town in the bailiwic of Benfeld 
and Lower Alſace, but now one of the governments 
of France. A ee ras 

EPHESUS, once a, famous city of Ionia, in Aſia Minor, 
near the ſea, at the mouth of the river Caſtrus, which 

formed a convenient harbour here. Whilſt under the 
Romans it was the capital of all Aſia, and in it was 
the celebrated temple of Diana, which was burnt b 
Eroſtratus, in order to perpetuate, as he dreamed, his 
memory; but it rather hands down his name with in- 
famy to poſterity, the very night in which Alexander 
the Great was born. St. Paul honoured the Chriſtian 
community in this city with an epiſtle. At preſent the 
place is. reduced to a poor village, in which dwell 

. about thirty or forty Greek families, ſo wretchedly ip- 
norant and degenerated as not to be able to read the 
Apoſtle's letter to their progenitors. They live among 
the ruins of the place, having raiſed huts to ſhelter 
them from the weather. The aqueduct is ſtill ſtand- 

ing, but in a ruinous condition. And not far off are 
the remains of an old citadel, which has been adorned 
With ſome of the nobleſt marbles formerly belonging to 
the city. It lies twenty three miles N. of Miletus, and 
ſixty-three W. of Laodicea. Lat. 38 deg: 26 min. N. 
long. 27 deg. 3 min. E. eiten 

EPILA, a town of Aragon, in Spain. It lies on the ri- 
ver Xalon, in the midſt of pretty fruitful fields. 

EPINAL, or ESPINAL, the town and juriſdiction of, 
belonging to Lorrain. It lies on the Moſclle, and was 
one of the oldeſt domains belonging to the cathedral 
of Metz. In 1444 the- inhabitants withdrew them- 
ſelves from the Biſhop's allegiance, and. gave them- 

_ ſelves up to Charles VII. King of France; but in the 
ſame century the town came into the poſſeſſion of the 
houſe of Lorrain, and it was confirmed to them by the 
treaty of the Pyrennees in 1659, and alſo by that of 
Vincennes in 1661. It is à ſmall city, and was for- 
merly fortified. It is divided by the Moſelle into two 
parts, is the ſeat of a provoſtſhip, with a ſecular 
abbey, four conyents, a Jeſuits college, and two 
hoſpitals. ei- e e 10d 1410 

EPIPHANIA, wich the addition ad Orontem, as lying 
upon that river, and to diſtinguiſh it from another 

of the ſame name, on the Euphrates, was an Epiſco- 
pal ſee of Cœelo-Syria, in Aſia Minor, ſubject to that 

of Apamea, the metropolis of Syria Secunda. It is 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that now called Aman, 
but more anciently Amath or Emath ; of which name 
there were two cities of this name, in this province; 
namely, the Greater, the ancient Emeſa; and the Leſ- 
ſer, this Epiphania, on the Orontes. The Itiner 

aced them at 3a, ooo paces aſunder, and the Arethu 

_, Oc veen them. 1 „1 13,13 tw 20 TAX: Y 

EPIRUS, called by ſome Albania: Inferior, and by others 
Canina, though the latter name be frequently reſtrained 

to the northern part of this country, a province of Eu- 
ropean , Turkey. On the N. it is bounded by Alba- 
nia Proper, on the N. E. by Theſſaly, on the S. by 

Achaia, and on the W. by that part of the Tonian ſea 
which is near the entrance of the Adriatic. Its extent 

from 8. E. to N. W. is above 120 miles, and from 

W. to E. above ſixty. It is divided from Albania by 

the mountains called Chimera, anciently Juga Cro- 
ceraunia, or Montes Ceraunii, as by reaſon of their 
great height they were often thunder-firuck. They ex- 
tend to the gulph of Valona, - terminating in a point, 
called Cape Langueſte or Chimera, forming there, with 
the cape of Otranto, the narroweſt — into the 
an e Venice. Ii Gene e 
| 2 is parted from Theſſaly by a chain of moun- 
tains now called Mezzovo, the celebrated Pindus of 
the Ancients, extending alſo between Theſſuly and 

Achaia, now Livadia, and of which the Mounts Par- 

naſſus elicon are parts. It is divided from * 
b LAX V1 * 
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by the river Achelous, now Aſtropetamb or Chatachi, | 


which falls into the gulph of Patras, The ſoil is good, 
eſpecially on Mount Chimera, where is excellent paſ- 
res iii At 14 ö 


Tus tonntty war anciently a kingdom, of which | 
the famous Pyrrhus was'fovereign, who waged dloddy | 


War with the Romans. The Greek Empetors gave it 
to the family of Tolhi, who took the title of Deſpots 
of Epirus, and continued in poſſeſſion of it, with Ætolia 
and Acarnania, for above two centuries, till Sultan 
Amutath II. drove the laſt Deſpote Leonard out of his 
dominions z ſince which time it has been ſubject to the 
Turks. From the country of 1 were brought into 
Italy, and from thence into England, &c. the firſt 
apricots, hence called mala epiretica. As the moſt nor- 
thern diviſion of Epirus is called Chimera or Canina, 
that to the 8. has the appellation of Arta or Larta. The 
capital is Chimera. 1 
EPPING, in the Conqueror's Survey EPPINGES, a 
neat market-town of Eſſex, about the middle of the 
- foreſt of its own name: it has good inns. In its 
neighbourhood ſtands the fine ſeat of Copthall, origi- 
- nally belonging to Waltham abbot, when it was cal 
Coppice hall from the adjacent woods. The town is 
famous for its butter, which is diſtinguiſhed by its name. 
The weekly markets are on Thuriday for cattle, and 
Friday for ' proviſions; its annual fairs are kept on 
Whitſun-Tueſday, and October 14, for horſes, cows, 
and ſheep; about ſeventeen miles from London, and 
the ſame from Chelmsford. | 
EPPINGEN, a town in the Palatinate of the Rhine, in 
Germany, and bailiwic of Bretten, fifteen miles N. of 


 Hailbron. Lat. 49 deg. 31 min. N. long. 8 deg. 46 | 


1 min. E 


EP SOM, a large well- built village of Surrey, about a mile 


long, and four over Banſtead-downs. Here are fine 
- houſes,” principally belonging to the London citizens, 
and excellent mineral waters, iſſuing from an eminence 
© nearer Alſtad than Epſom ; the ſalt made from which 
being commonly reputed as a gentle purgative and puri- 


fer, though in _ my author ſays, that they are 
iq 


extracted from the liquor called bittern, made at the 
ſalt- works. In the neighbourhood are ſeveral fine ſeats, 
among which was a royal palace, formerly called Non- 
ſuch, giving title of Baron to the Duke of Cleveland ; 
from the materials of which Durdans has been built, 
no Lord North and Guildford's ſeat. On the — 4 
bouring downs are frequent horſe races. - But the Ep- 
ſom wells not being frequented ſo much now as former- 
ly, the hall and other public apartments has gone to de- 


- Gay. It lies eight miles from Kingſton upon Thames, 


and ſixteen from London. Here is held an annual fair, 
n | | Mo e 

ERBAC H, a ftately monaſtery: of the Rhinegaw, and 
- many of the Counts of Naſſau. | 
ERDBORQUGH, a place near Coſfington, in Leiceſter- 
- thire, where is a ſtrong Roman camp, about 800 feet 
in length, with a'deliphtful proſpect from it; and near 
it is4 petriſy ing ſprin 


ERDOD, aneiently u 1 caſits of the hither citele of | 


the Theiss, in ' Hungary ;' dur in the wats of 
- Tranfylvatila levelled t6 the ground; At preſent here is 


U town, giving name to the family of Erded's th6ich | 


Huſching, from whom this is taken, places alſo Er- 
dod as a caſtle and town in Sclavonia, upon che 
Deave, as giving; title and artns to Count PH. 
ERFURT, a fine city, and the capital of Thuringia, in 
Upper San Getmany, on the Gere or Gera, wien a 


ferry, from whence it was originally called Gstuford. It | 


ſee of a Biſhop, has à celebrated univerſity, w1 


- cathedral, ſeveral libraries und cutious muſedtns, with | 
two ſorts, It is defended by geod ramparts, and the | 


caſtle on the hill commands it. Erfurt hes in à fruit- 
ful plain, between Weymar and Gsthat, fourteen miles 


from each; the country fougd it abeundit With grain 


and wing: both Whlek articles tögecher with 
. _ woad, are ſold ar the two great fulrs ere i Trinky 


re in the hands of the Romaniſts, though the Inhabj- 


4 


Week, and at Martiamaſs,. The pfincipd chatehes 


— 


; 


—— 


Weſtphalla, in 
EleQor of Mentz, in Germany, the burying- place of | 
[ s 0 : 2 A 


E ARAL 
tants are moſtly- Lutherans. It is ſudject to the EleQot 
of — Lat. 50 deg. 49 min: N. long. 11 deg. 14 
min. E.. | 
ERGERS, in Latin Ergitia, à conſiderable river of Al- 
face, now a part of France: at its riſe it is called Ehn, 
and falls into the III. a 2 | 
3 the ancient name of the Po; a rivet of Ita- 
- dy... See Po. | | 
ERIE, Lake, a large collection of inland waters, on the 
W. of Penſylvania, in North America; it communi- 
cates with lake Ontario or Frontinac, by the outlet 
Niagara, where is the greateſt cataract or water-fall in 
the world, if Charlevoix's account of it be not exagge- 
rated; of which hyperbolical way he is commonly ac- 
cuſed, and reputed as the American liar. In the coun- 
try between theſe Iakes, which are pretty thiek here, 
and the Britiſh colonies, dwelt the Iroquois nations, who 
always oppoſed the French, and Canada till very late- 
ly, when fome of them have changed ſides 3 but th 
are likely to be recovered again to the Britiſh intereſt. 
The lake lies between lat. 41 and 42 deg. N. and de- 
_ tween long. 80 and 87 des. W. er | 
RICIRA, or ERICEIRA, though a ſmall place of 
Portugueſe Eſtremadura, containing 560 inhabitants, 
yet — title of Count. | | r 
ERIGINA, the name of the ancient town of Airz in the 
diſtrict of Kyle, in the W. of Scotland. 
ERIVAN, a city of Chirvan, in Perſia; to which empire 
it is now ſubjeR, though it has long AuQtuated be- 
tweeh it and Turkey, in the confines of which latter, 
in Europe, it les. It is a large but very dirty and ill- 
built place, by which run two rivers, the Zengui on the 
N. W. and the Queur- boulac, or Forty Fountains, on the 
S. W. It ſtands high, and the territory belonging td it 
produces corn of all ſorts, tice, cotton, &c. The walls 
are ſtout, but low. It lies 100 paces from the old town 
of. Erivan. Over the Zengui is a ſtately bridge of four 
drches. Here proviſions are very cheap and plentiful ; 
the wine and fruits excellent, and game in great varie- 
ty. Here are ſome handſome edifices, with a fortreſs, 
garriſon, and governor ; which laſt officer raiſes on this 
prov inte 9664000 livres, beſides what he eribs but of 
the pay of the troops, for guatding the ftontiets. It lies 
171 miles N. W. of Tautis. On the N. fide of the 
city is a very deep lake of the ſame name, twenty-five 
miles in circuit, with an land in it, and monaſtery, the 
religious of which lead a very auftere life, whoſe ſupe- 
rior aſſumes the title of patriaren. This lake empties 
- itſelf by the Zengui, which, after à courſe” of ſome 
leagues berween Erivan, and the famed monaſtery of 
the three thurches, falls into the Arakes, and with it 
into the Caſpian ſea. n An 
ERKELENS, a — in the duchy of Juliers; and circle of 
| ermany. It hes en the Row, four- 
teen miles N. ef Faliers city. Lat. 30 deg: 2 min. N. 
long. 5 deg. 40 min. K 1 
ERLANG, or CHRISTIAN-ERLANGER, in the mar- 
quiſate of Bareith, and cirele of Franconia, in Germany, 
has the latter fame from the Marquis Chriſtian, who 
entertalnsd à colony & French refugees heren after the 
revecation of the tdift of Nantz, who built here a pret- 
town in the heart of a wood. They have ſet up all 
ſorts of manufacture; and here is à very handſome pa- 
lace, with noble gardens. It ſtands on the Schwabach, 
which a little lower falls inte the Rednitz, and is on the 
confines of Bamberg and Nuremberg. About it are 
— numbers ef firs, with plantations of hops and to- 
LK ; an 
ERLAV;-or EGER; m Latin Agriu, un ality of the 
hither Lirels the” THe * Uppe Hub _ is far- 
rounded with old walls and bulwark#; and in its neigh- 
bourlved if a ſtrong caſtle bh 4 bill. It has been much 
reduced by frequent ſioges, and ſucceſsful attacks The 
Biſhop reſides here, Who has a confſideratzie revenue, 
und im this place' is a Aue and acxderhy of Jeſuits, 
Oed fed wine is produced! about Krlau, and net far 
from it u d wem bath: In 155 che -phice made a 
dräve deferice againſt the Turks; but in 7590 were 
. liptt te furrender. IA. 1608 the Irhpetialilty fif- 
led the town, and emitted great bstfages in ＋ 
037, © q $7 £ 
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but could noe make themſelves maſters of the 


caſtle; of 3 | 
ERMELAND, or WERMELAND, in Latin Varmia, 
of Epejcs | 
It is quite ſurrounded with Brandenburg Pruſſia; be- 
longs to no 
and ſolely ſubje& to the Biſhop and chapter of the'ca- 
thedral ; ſo that neither the gentry, nor other inhabi- 


tants, can appeal to any other court. To the Biſhop be- 


long two-thirds of the territory, or circuit of the idio- 
ceſe, and the other third part to the chapter. Their 
vaſſals have the ſame laws as the reſt of Pruſſia; yet 
they have ſome peculiar ordinances, and alſo general 
diets in common among themſelves; but have nothing 
to do with thoſe of Pruſſia. | «= 
ERMENT, the ancient Hermenthis, à place of Upper 
Egypt, in Africa, where Jupiter and Apollo were for- 
.. merly worſhipped. Here are ſome temples, with curious 
hieroglyphics [carved on them; at a little diſtance from 
wich is one with Coptic inſcriptions and paintings; among 
the latter are croſſes on the walls, from which this 
ſeems to have been turned into a Chriſtian church, 
though originally built for ſome Pagan deity. | 
ERN, or IERN, valley of, ſome ſay Claudian's Glacialis 
Terne, a very pleaſant dale or ſtrath, hence called Strath- 
ern, in Perthſhire, - and middle diviſion of Scotland, 
lying along the banks of the river or water of Ern, on 
which' are ſeveral Gentlemens ſeats, and among'theſe 
Tullibardin, giving title of Marquis to the Duke of 
Athol ; and in the road to Perth has a bridge called the 
Brigg of Ern. This river Ern riſes far W. on the con- 


ſines of the weſtern Highlands, near Glengyle, from a | 


_ Jough or lake of its name ſeven miles long, and one 


broad; which, after a courſe of about thirty-four miles 


from W. to E. and the junction of ſeveral ftreams in 
its paſſage through a very mountainous country, the 


bigheſt in Scotland, falls into the Tay at Abernethy, | 


and N. of Perth. | 

Of the ſame name is ſeemingly another valley 8. 
of Inverneſs, but commonly. pronounced STRADERN, 
which ſee. | 15 2 

ERNEE, a town of Upper Maine, in France, in which 
is a falt „a convent, and an hoſpital. | 

EROPINA, a pretty kingdom of Negroland, in Africa, 
extending about fourteen leagues along the river Gam- 
bia. Through this country runs the river Varine, 
more known by the name of Eropina, near which is a 
town of the ſame name. i 


ERPACH, county of, in the ci cle of Franconia, in Ger- 


many, on the 8. ſide of the Mayne, between the Lower 
Palatinate and Archbiſhopric of Mentz. It is twenty- 
ſeven (fourteen) miles long, and about twelve (fix, 
and twenty) broad, Thus vatiouſly are its dimenſions 
given, This country is well watered, moſt, of the 
names of the towns and villages ending in bach, i. e. a 


brook or ſmall ſtream, being ſurrounded with the Rhine, | 


Neckar, and Mayne: fo that it abounds with fruitful 
valleys, corn, vineyards, and rich meadow-grounds. 
Here a great 


2 Prince of the Empire, and at preſent he is a Lu- 
theran. r bonn 10 rar 4: | 

ERPACH, the capital of the laſt- mentioned county 
. the ſame — It lies thirty-three miles 8. E. of 
: * rar Lat. 49 deg. 36 min. N. long. 8 deg. 56 
min. E. ; 8854 . 


' ERQUICO, a town on the cosſt of Abex, one of the 


inces in Africa, at the mouth of a harbour on the 
| Red ſex, and ſubject to the Turks. It — —— 
miles 8. W. of Mecca. Lat. 17 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
| d „ 16 min. E. 477 f , er babrigey 
ERRIC TONE, a tract in Linlithgowſhire, or Weſt 
Lothian, in the S. of Scotland, from which to Maul's 
veſtiges of a Roman cauſe way for ſeveral miles together; 
and a Roman ſtreet is faid, by tradition, to have gone 
from Lanerk to the Roman camp Falkixx , 
ERSILTON, a place in the ſhire of Berwick and 8. of 
Scotland. It lies on the river Leoder (Lauder) and is 
the ſeat of a 


ry, containing ten pariſnes. It was 
te birth- place of r 


Lermonth, commonly called 


ns Varmienſis, a ſubdivifion of Poliſh Pruſſia. 
palatinate or woywodſhip, but is fimply | | 


number of iron ſtoves are made, which are | 
ſold into other parts of Germany. Their Count is | 


I + ſuperſtitious modes and obſervances. They 
of | 


| ESCALHAO, a town of Beira, 


[i 
mitre, confining-on the ſhire of Renfrew, are evident | | | 
| ESCHELLES, Lesen et Savoy Proper It lies eightee 
 ESCE a town-of Savoy Proper. It lies eighteen - 
; miles. 8. W. of Chamberry, Lat. 45 deg. 22 = N. 
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Thomas the Rhymer (Tammas Never) in the year 

1290 whoſe prophecies are as much admired by tie 

vulgar Scots, as Merlin's or Nixon's prophecies among 

thoſe of the Engliſh. And the former have gone ſo far 
as even to aſſign him a reſidence or place of retirement 
in a remarkable detached hill cloſe by Inverneſs, on the 
N. W. fide of the bridge, and which to this day is tra- 
ditionally called Tammas Rever's hill. This pro- 
phet is ſaid to have predicted the union of the two 
Crowns. — | ' 

ERSTEIN, one of the largeſt market- towns in all Alſace, 
now a government of France. Here is a convent: and 
to it belongs the inn and tile or brick kiln of Kraft. 

ERTSE, a 7 village in the further circle of the 

- Theiſs, in "per Hungary. It lies in a fruitful country, 
towards the Danube, ONS. 

ERWASH, a river of Derbyſhire, its boundary on the 
W. as the Dove is on the E. and the Trent on the 8. 
whilſt the Derwent runs through the middle of the 
county. All of them begin end their courſe in 
Derbyſhire ; for they riſe in the Peak, and terminate in 

the Trent. | | IH. - 

ERY THIA, an iſland famous in ancient hiſtory, as being 
the place where Geyron kept the celebrated breed of 
oxen which Hercules is ſaid to have ſtolen from him. 
It has long been ſought for in vain ; and is generally 
thought to be one of the Spaniſh iſlands in the Mediter 

- ranean. 5 7 1 

ERYTHREA, or rather ERYTHREA, the birth- place 
of the Sibyl of that name, in Ionia and Aſia Minor, 
or Aſiatic Turkey. It was anciently- a conſiderable 
ſea-port, with four iſlands before it, called Hippi or the 
Horſes. Its preſent name is Geſme, and it has quite 
dwindled into a village. It lies on the Ionian coaſt, 

between Clazomene and Teos. , 5 1 

ERZERUM, the capital of Turcomania, the ancient 
Armenia Major. It lies in a delightful level, and at the 
foot of a range of mountains, which are covered with 
ſnow, generally till Midſummer, and near the ſource of 
the Euphrates. - Its circuit is two miles, has a double 

wall and towers round it, which are very ancient. Here 
the Turkiſh Beglebeg or Viceroy reſides, alſo an Aga 
of the Janiſaries, who is independent of the other. 
The number of its inhabitants is ſaid to be 18,000 
Turks, and 6000 Armenians, whoſe chief trade is car- 
ried on in furs and copper utenſils ; the metal for which 
is. dug up very plentifully out of the neighbouring 
mountains. It is a conſiderable thoroughfare both from 
Perſia and India to Conſtantinople, by the way of Tre- 
biſond and the Caſpian ſea, in order to avoid the Arabs 
who infeſt the road leading to Aleppo. The city ſtands 
on a peninſula, formed by the two ſprings of the Eu- 
phrates; one of which lies a day's journey, and the 
other but half that diſtance, from Erzerum. Whence 
every week ſets out ſome caravan or other, for Tocat, 
Fel-tauris, Trebiſond, or Aleppo. But from theſe mo- 
ney is frequently extorted by the natives of Curdiſtan or 
the ancient Aſſyria, who ramble about with their flocks 
and herds to the ſprings of Euphrates. © Theſe Curdes 
call themſelves Jaſides, or followers of Jeſus: but the 
truth js, that all their religion conſiſts entirely in ſome 
acknow- 

1 ſubjection to neither Turks nor Perſians: but 

when attacked, retire to their bleak inacceſſible moun- 

tains, where they have but very little difficulty to defend 
themſelves from any — -Inkies 136 miles S. of Tre- 

biſond and the Euxene ſea. Lat. 39 deg. 46 min. N. 

long. 40 deg. 56 min. E. F dee n en 

a province of Portugal, 
containing 940 inhabitants. 4 1 


ESCALONA, a town of New Caſtile, in Spain, ſtand- 


ing high-on the little, river Alterche. It is covered by 
arge caſtle, gives title of Duke ; and here is a colle- 
iate church. 1 * 1H . 


U &, 


ang 5 deg. 21 min. E. See EcHELLES. - | 
ESCHILSTUNA, or 'CARL-GUSTAV.US-STADT, 
in a ſief of the former name, and Sudermania, in Swe- 
den Proper; it is an inland town at the extremity of the 
| Hielmars, 


£ 


£ 


Re Chriſtianity in Sudermania z and wag the firſt 


ESCHWEGEN, a town of Heſſe Caſſel, and Upper 


. Quintin over the French, It was 1 years in 


marble in perſpective, and the capitals of all are gilt- 


diamonds of vaſt worth, &c. 


ESENS, a town of 


ESGUEIRA, an ancient but ſmall town of Beira, in Por- 
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Hielmars, whence, by means of 'a ſtrong ſtream, it 
falls into the Maler-lake:, it takes its name from St. 
Eſchil, who came hither in 1082 from England, and 


iſhop of this place, which was afterwards united with 
Carl-Guftayus-Stadt lying neat it; the latter havin 
the privileges of a town conferred upon it in 1659. It 
has the forty-ſecond rank in the general diet among the 
townſhips. | 


Rhine, in Germany. It lies twenty-ſix miles S. E. of 
the city of Caſſel, and ſubject to the Landgrave of that 


name. Lat. 51 deg, 21 min. N. long. 9 deg. 48 


ESCOUEN, or ECOUEN, a fine caſtle or ſeat belong- 
ing to the dukedom of Enguien, in the Iſle of France, 
and in the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Bourbon. | 


ESCOULO BRE, in Lower Languedoc, in F rance, is 


only a ſmall place of itſelf; but while the Spaniards 
were in poſſeſſion of Rouſſillon, it was of advantage to 
chat crown. | Ann 
ESCUEVA, a ſmall river running through Valla Dolid, 
in Old Caſtile, in Spain, over which is a large ſtone- 
bridge. See VALLADOLID. | 
ESCURIAL, a very ſtately royal palace, in New Caſtile, 
in Spain; yet lies in a dry barren country, ſurrounded 
with mountains. King Philip II. began tv build it in 
1557, the year in which he gained the victory of St. 


building, and coſt him immenſe ſums. It is a large ob- 
long ſquare,” and may. be looked upon as a town, hav- 
ing, it is ſaid, 11,000 windows, twenty-two courts, and 
ſeventeen cloyſters or piazzas, beſides a church, col- 
lege, monaſtery, dwelling-houſes, ſhops, artificers, &c. 
and yet a profound filence reigns hefe. Its principal 
front is towards the W. or the mountains, with three 
beautiful gates, that in the middle being the largeſt and 
moſt. magnificent, and a noble portico, adorned with 
Doric, Corinthian, and Ionic pillars. It is very grand- 
ly. furniſhed, and contains forty-chapels, with as many 
tats. In the principal chapel is the treaſury, the high 
altar, which, from the bottom ta the roof, conſiſts 
of the moſt 2 This chapel is ſaid to have 
The 
is a very large hall, with fine paintings by Titian, and 
other celebrated maſters. Here are moſt magnificent 
altar-ornaments, and ſacerdotal veſtments: all the vaſes 
are of ſilver and gold, with a gold crucifix, in which are 
ſet extraordinary large pearls, rubies, turquoiſes, eme- 


— 


ralds and diamonds of uncommon worth. The panthe- 


* 


on or burying- place for the Kings and Queens of Spain, | 
aſter the model of that at Rome, is under the high altar, 


and the greateſt curioſity in the Eſcurial. It was begun 
the Emperor Charles V. carried on by Philip II. and 

III. and completed by Philip IV. The royal arms con- 
fiſts of all kinds of ſtones of various colours, with 
a ſtriking luſtre of. the moſt -precious metals, and gems 


on all hands. The roof is ſupported by 3 r- | 


pillars of divers colours, behind which are others of 
metal. The chapel at the end of the pantheon is very 
curiouſiy embelliſhed, baving a gold crucifix: ſet with 

The Eſcurial has a ſpa- 


cious „with groves, caſcades, grottos, and fine viſ- 


tas. From the palace is an open proſpect of Madrid, 
which is about twenty-two miles off; and, as far as | 


the village of its own name, is an avenue about half a 


mile long. ö . _ , ; ; 
 Embden and Weſtphalia, in Germa- 
ny, on à river of the ſame name, which a little below 
falls into the ſea. It lies twenty-two miles N. of. the cit 
of Embden. Lat. 54 deg, 12 min, N. lang. 6 deg. 48 
* * ” , 
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* * . 


min. E. 


tugal, containing between 15 and 1600 inhabitants in 
one pariſh, .which is a a and commendery of the 
order of Chriſt, with a houſe of mercy, 

tal. It is the capital of a provedorſhip, under the juriſdic- 


tion of which are ſeveral other places, to the number of | 
thirty. The civil power of the town is lodged in the 


| 


ſacriſty on the ſide of the choir | 


and an hoſpi- 
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ESHER, on the road to Guildford ſouthward, a ſeat 
formerly built by Cardinal Woolfey ; to the gate of 
which Gothic ſtructure, the late Mr. Pelham added 
- buildings in the ſame ſtile, and laid out the ground at a 
very great expence : but the houſe lies low, and the ri- 
ver Mole near it renders the ſite very damp: Near 
this, on the left hand of the great road, is Claremont, 
. A ſeat of his brother the Duke of Newcaſtle, who. has 
alſo been at a very conſiderable expence in improving 
both the bouſe and the gardens; to the former he built 
. A very large room, where his Grace uſed to give public + 
entertainments to ambaſſadors, &c, with immenſe pro- 
fuſion, while primier. But this is a damp place too; 
and no uniform taſte reigns in either. Juſt by Eſher 
an annual fair is kept, Auguſt-4, for hories. 
ESHCRIFE, or ASIREF, according to De Liſle, a city 
of Ghilan, in Perſia, near the © -coaſt, containing 
2000 houſes, and famous as the reſidence of King Abas 
the Great. It lies thirty-eight miles from Ferabath on 
the E. and within two miles of the Caſpian fea, in a 
8 22 ſurrounded 5 ſalt-marſhes. The palace 
Is large but not very regular, though ſumptuouſly dec 
rated and fun he. 8 _ a <4" 
ESHWEGE. See Eschweoxk. 8 hs 
ESINGWALD, a market-town in the North Riding of 
Yorkſhire, on the N. E. fide of Boroughbridge. It lies 
186 miles from London. , xy a | 
ES, a little river in che North Riding of - Yorkſhire, at 
4 1 of which, into the ſea, ſtands the town of 
itby. 2 "A 
Of the ſame name is ariver in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, on which ſtands Invereſk ; and though 
ſometimes ſo full of water as to overflow its banks, and 
a rapid ſtream, yet is nat. made navigable, 
Alſo a pretty large river in the ſhire of Dumfries, 
(Buſching fays Teviotdale) which watering the S. E. 
part of it on the valley of Eſkdale, from which it has its 
name, and forming part of the boundary between Scot- 
land and England, after running from N. E. to S. W. 
falls at laſt into the Solway firth. | r 
ESKIMAY, ESKIMEAUX, or NEW-BRITAIN, and 
TERRA DE LABRADOR, a country of North Ame- 
rica. It has Hudſon's ſtreights, which ſeparate it from 
Groenland, on the N. the Atlantic ocean on the E. 
the river and bay of St. Laurence, which divides it from 
Newfoundland, Acadie, or New Scotland, on the 8. E. 
and Hudſon's-bay on the W. It lies between lat. 50 
and 64 deg. N. and long. 59 and 80 deg: W. This 
country was ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 17133 but no colonies have hitherto = 
ſent to it, except a few ſmall ſettlements at the bottom 
of Hudſon's-bay. The Indians and French of Canada 
hunt here for furs, though they have no colonies in it, 
and no right ſo to do. The natives of Eſkimaux, not 
very numerous, are principally employed in hunting 
and fiſhing. They are the fierceſt and moſt barbarous 
people in all North America, their name denoting in the 
Abenaqui dialect, © eaters of raw fleſh;” They ſeem to 
be a quite different people from all the other Americans; 
naturally hate all Europeans, and are always ready to do 
them ſome miſchief. The French, Charlevoix ſays, had 
ſome ſmall forts on their frontiers, in hopes to have ci- 


vilized and introduced a trade with them; as well as for the 


ſecurity of their miſſionaries; but they found them ſo 
brutiſh, ſhy, and indocile, that thoſe ſettlements have 
fince gone into decay. They go clad with fiſh-guts 
and beaſts ſkins, and are as fair as any Europeans, their 
| 2 2 ſometimes covered, but are ſaid to be very 
ESEA, a river of Leon, in Spain, riſing in the neighbour- 
hood of the cĩty of the former name: and after its junc- 
tion with the Orbego, below Benavente, their united 
ſtream falls into the Douro. | 93 vt 
ESLING, or ESLINGEN, an Imperial town of Lower 
Suabia, in Germany, on the E. fide of the Neckar. 
Here is ſome trade, and it is a place noted for good 
baths: The eftabliſhment is entirely Proteſtant, as are 
moſt of the inhabitants, and under the protection of the 
Duke of Wirtemberg. Near this place, the Emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria defeated and took priſoner the Arch- 


convent of Lorvao; but the King's officers 


determine the 
capital matters. WTR N 
rr 


1 


duke Frederic of Auſtria, whom he obliged to-renounce 
his pretenfions to the Imperial crown. It lies ten miles 


5 8 


4. 


E Ss s 
8. E. of Stutgard. » Lat, 48 deg. 46 min. N. long. g 


- 18 min. vd 
ESNE, or ASNA, Sir P. Lucas's Eſſenai, and ſuppoſed 
to be the ancient Seine, a town of Upper Egypt, in Afri- 
ca, and on the W. bank of the Nile, under the tropic 
of Cancer. Its inhabitants are rich, eſpecially in corn 
and cattle. They drive a confiderable trade up the Nile 
into Nubia, and by the land caravans through the deſert. 
Herg are noble remains of 2 The Chriſtians 
here amounting to 200, have a large church, and two 
' prieſts: and it lies near the grand cataract. Lat. 23 deg, 
-- 26 min. N. long: 35 deg. 6 min. E. 3 
ESPAGNAC, though a ſmall place on the river Tarn, 
in Lower Languedoe, in France, yet has a priory and a 
collegiate-church belonging to it. : FRAR 16 
ESPARAGUERRA, a town of Catalonia, in Spain; it is 
ſmall, but here are ſeveral wool- workers and cloth- makers. 
ESPERIES, a town of Flanders. It lies ten miles N. 
of Tournay. Lat. 50 deg. 55 min N. long. 3 deg.' 21 
min. E. EPERIES. Tr 347 
ESPERNAY. See EPERNAY. i 
ESPERNON, or EFERNON, a town of Chartrain, or 


Beauce Proper, and Orleanois in France, on the rivulet | 


Gueſle, an ancient barony, but firſt raiſed to a duchy- 


peerdom, for La Valette, favourite to Henry III. who | 


was bitterly inveterate againſt the Proteſtants, though 


otherwiſe a very great man. - 


ESPINAL, a town of Lorrain. It lies forty-one miles S. 


E. of Nancy. Lat. 48 deg. 26 min. N. long. 6 deg. 

20 min. E. See EPINAL. f | 

ESPINOSA DE LOS MONTEROS, though a ſmall 
ace, is ſituated in a pleaſant and fruitful valley, in the 


upon the little river 'Trueva. 


heart of the mountains of Burgos, in Old Caſtile, and | 
'ESPOSENDE, a town of Entre Douro & Minho, in Por- 


tugal, with a harbour only for ſmall veſſels, cloſe by 


er o into:the feng and Ooered 
by a little fort. Here is but one pariſh, a houſe of 


/ 


SAB, or EZZAB, one of the provinces of Africa, of 


mercy, and an hoſpital. 


:-:which little ſeems to be known, or at leaſt inconſider- 


able. It begins on the W. beyond the mountains of 


f © Garion and Beniguarid, and is bounded on the E. by 


the river  Magra, which divides it from Mazerata. 
* . Gation in this province, and which ſtands N. 


of Atlas, is very high and cold, being parted from thoſe 
{7 of Benitefren 4 — by ſeveral deſerts, in which 


are ſaid to be 130 villages; but their inhabitants the, | 


Bereberes are ſuch arrant cowards as to let the Arabs 
plunder them: whereas thoſe of Beniguarid keep thoſe: 


robbers off by a manly reſiſtance. This province yields. | 


a fron, the latter ſelling at Cairo a third part dearer than 
- other * 


any s . | : 

| V. a town of Lower Normandy, in France, the 
— of a bailiwic, and giving title of Vikoune Here is 
one pariſh, an abbey, and an hoſpital. N 

+ ESSE 
danat of Sclavonia, in Hungary: it ſtands upon the 
Drave, which falls into the Danube en by. Itisa 
pretty large place, and ſtrongly fortified, ſays Buſching, 
though it would ſeem not. The moſt remarkable thin 


20 is its large wooden bridge over the Drave, and 
6 — — a mile in length; Moll ſays 


- - eight (five) miles long, and thirty yards broad. It con- 
ale of thick planks of oak ſupported by nine or ten 
large trees in a rom between every arch. It was raiſed 

in 1566 by the Emperor Solyman, who had 20,000 
men at work upon it. In 1664 Count Serini burnt the 

btidge down to the nd, but the Turks ſoon put it 

up again; in 1685 the Hungarians burnt a part of it, 


b following year they entirely deſtroyed it by fire. 


The town has been often taken, and after the battle of 


3:4 Mohaty the Imperialiſts drove the Turks out of it; fo | 


— it is now ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, Here are 
_ — or inns, for tbe accommodation of 
-— armies or travellers continually paſſing this way: the 


:--- houſes are of timber, and the ſtreets planked with trees, 
Ie Res ſeventy-five miles N. W. of Belgrade. Buſehing | 
ge 


das it again as à ftrong fortreſs in neralate 


2 Sclavonia, and upper prefecture of the confines of the ” 


Danube and Save, which, on account of its garriſon, 


or OSSEK, the capital of Verovitz county, * wy 


| 25 28 


continues he, and a Sclavonian regiment of horſe lying 
In its neighbourhood, is reckoned one of the military 
tons. 46 deg. 20 min. N. long. 20 deg, 22 
N min. E. a L | . 
ESSEN, an imperial town of Berg, on the confines of 
the Marck, in Weſtphalia, in e with a rich 
nunnery, whoſe abbeis is a Princeſs of the empire, and 
the nuns are all noblemens daughters, and may marry 
at pleaſure; the free exerciſe of religion being allowed 
in the cloyſter, which is under the King of Pruſſia's 
protection. The inhabitants are excellent aitificers. in 
iron, particularly fire- arms; and the neighbourin 
| * abounds in Wheat and coals. - It lies twelve 
miles N. E. of Duſſeldorp. Lat. 51 deg. 31 min. N. 
long. 6 deg. 39 min. K . e 
ESSENBE » 2 pariſh-church in North Jutland, in 
Denmark, where a convent was founded in 1040, the 
very firſt in the kingdom of which we have any certain 
= account. 3 Re E 1 5 
ESSERUM, a royal domain or ſeat of Seeland, in Den- 
mark, which is a very delightful place, well provided 
with wood, and rivers abounding in fiſh. At preſent it 
is converted into barracks for horſe. Before the refcr- 
mation here was a rich and celebrated convent of Ber- 
nardines, founded in 1150, which was the principal of 
this order in all Denmark, and furniſhed the whole 
North with monks. | , ite 
ESSEX, ſo called from the Eaſt Saxons, a county. of Eng- 
land, and a kind of peninſula. It is waſhed on the E. 
by the German ocean, on the N. by the river Stour, 
which parts it from Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire, on the 
W. by the river Lea, which divides it from Middleſex, 
and by the river Stort, which ſeparates it from Hert- 
fordſhire, and on the 8. by the Thames. Its extent 
from E. to W. is forty miles, and from N. to S. thirty- 
five; though the dimenſions given of it vary. It contains, 
according to Templeman, | 1,240,000 acres, 22 (27) 
market-towns, and 415 pariſhes; beſides 46 parks, one 
"foreſt, and a caſtle, with 208,800. Beſides the two 
Knights of the ſhire, it ſends two members for each of 
the towns, | Malden, Colcheſter, and Harwich. It is 
one of the ſhires in the home circuit, and gives title of 
Earl to the Capel family Feit 971 10 
The air of Eſſex is in general temperate z/ but near 
the ſea and the Thames moiſt and aguiſh, though the 
marſh- lands there abound with rich — corn-lands, 
and cattle, as horſes, fat oxen, and ſheep; it-abounds . 
alſo in wood and wild fowl; and its northern parts, eſ- 
pecially about Saffron. Walden, produce large quanti- 
ties of ſaffron ;- after three erdps of which the ſoil pro- 
duces barley for two others ſucceſſively, without ma- 
nure. In other parts are hops. OF 
In Eſſex the ſoil is beſt where the air is worſt, and 
the former worſt where the latter is beſt. No count 
in England affords proviſions of all ſorts more plentifully 
than this, not only for its own conſumption, but the 
ſupply of the London markets. Its calves are admired 
for the whiteneſs and delicacy of their fleſh ; ſo that 
theſe, and the number of their ſtiles (from the infinit 
of ſmall incloſures in Eſſex) have become proverbial. 
They have plenty of fiſh of all forts from the ſea and 
their rivers ; particularly-vaſt quantities of fine. oyſters 
on the coaſt, which are ſent up pickled. to London, eſ- 
pecially from Colcheſter, and in ſmall keggs. as 
In the marſhes of Eſſex it is frequent to meet with 
men that have had from five or ſix to fourteen or fifteen 
wives: and ſometimes it is ſaid more, even twenty-five 
and thirty-five. The reaſon is, that the farmers here 
have wives from the uplands, who ſoon contract 
agues, and go off in little more than a year: nor do the 
men hold it out any more in theſe parts, than in other 
countries. a 1 +3 a 4 „ 12 p 
The marſh-lands of Eſſex are included in the three 
hundreds of Barſtable, Rochford and Dengy. In ano- 
ther part of the county is the hundred of Hinkford, 
which is ſo large as to be one-eight of the whole. 
ESTAIN, or ETAIN, a provoſtſhip, formerly belong- 
A! _— the chapter of Verdun, but ceded to the Count 
of Bar, and now belonging to Lorrain, à government 
of France. N n 39: 29504. 1 +1 
Of the ſame name is alſo an old town here, and like- 


— 


— 


* — 


2 wiſe another in Guyenne Proper, in France. 


ESTAMPES, 


E 8. T 


STAMPES, in Latin Stampæ, according to Buſching, 
. in Le Gatinois Francois of the Iſle of France. Others 
place it in Orleanois; but this ariſes from the gover- 

nors of each of theſe provinces exerciſing certain rights 

in it reſpeQively. It lies on the little river Juine, gives 
title of Duke, now in the poſterity of the Duke of Ven- 
dome, King Henry IV.'s natural ſon. It is the ſeat of 

an election, royal court, and provoſtſhip, a granary for 

ſalt, and a marſhalſea. It has its own laws, with five 
' parochial churches, ſix convents, and two chapters. 
| Here three provincial ſynods' and one national council 
have been held, | 
In 1652, and Lewis XIV. s minority, this city hav- 
ing been betrayed into the hands of the Princes of 
-- Conde and Conti, ſuſtained a ſiege of ſix weeks, and 


| ſeveral aſſaults againſt the King's army, with the loſs | 


of many on both ſides; when the latter were at laſt 

obliged to raiſe it, in order to go and meet the Duke 
of Lorrain, who was coming with 10, ooo men to their 
- aſſiſtance. It lies twenty-eight miles S. of Paris. Lat. 
43 deg. 30 min. N. long. 2 deg. 20 min. E. 

ES APE, a town mentioned by Dampier, in the pro- 
vince of Tabaſco, and on the river of this latter name, 
in the audience of Mexico, in North America. It 
has a trade, continues he, and is a place of ſuch 

' 1 it repulſed Captain Hewet, with 200 
deſperate Buccaneers. | | 

ESTAPLES, or ETAPLES, in Latin Stapulæ, or Sta- 

- bulaj a borough or ſmall town of the Boulonois, and 
Picardy, in France, on the river Canche, near its 
mouth; with a harbour on the Engliſh channel for 
ſmall veſſels only. This is ſuppoſed to be the Portus 

I ccius, afterwards Vicius, mentioned by Czſar. Here 
is a bailiwic-provoſtſhip, and the inhabitants trade in 

herrings and mackerel: it lies fourteen miles S8. of 

Boulogne. Lat. 50 deg. 31 min. N. long. 1 deg. 29 
min. E. 

ESTE, anciently AT ESTE, was formerly a town of 

Gallia Tranſpadana, and now in Il Paduano, a terri- 

- tory of Upper Italy, belonging to the republic of Ve- 

nice, on the Bacchiglione, near Monti di Padua. 

Here is an old caſtle, the original place of the famous 

Eſtẽ family, of which was the Duke of Ferrara, and 

the preſent Duke of Modena, ſtill ſurviving. Lat. 45 


-* deg. 30 min. N. long. 12 deg; 12 min. E. 

ESI LA, or ESTELA, 2 Stella, city of, in the 
diſtrict of its own name, and kingdom of Navarre, in 
Spain. It is a genteel place, in a delightful plain on the 
river Ega (Egra) over which are ſour bridges, with a 
wall and good old caſtle, ſix pariſhes, four monaſteries, 
Kec. alſo an univerfity. It abounds with all the neceſ- 
ſaries of life; and under its juriſdictions are ſeveral 
towns and villages. It lies twenty-five miles S. W. of 
+ Pampeluna: Lat. 43 deg. 15 min. N. long. 2 deg. 12 
min. W, ACP | on | 
ESTENA, a town of Granada, in Spain. It lies forty- 
+ ſeven miles N. of Malaga. Lat. 37 deg. 20 min. N. 


long. 8 dep. 8 min. W. #9 

ESTEPONA, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain. It 

_ high on the Mediterranean ſea, not far from St. 
oche. ; | 


ESTHONIA, in a larger ſenſe, is a province included 


under Livonia ; but taken more ſtrictly, it lies N. of 


it, and to t with it is, ſince the beginning of this 
century, ſubject to Ruſſia, having been conquered from 
Sweden. he Germans call both Eſthland, from 
their inhabitants the Eſthi. The Ruſſians now com- 
prehend Eſthonia under the general 
- val, and it is called the little diſtri 


Weſt Harrien, Jerwen, and Wirrland, to which alſo 


delongs Alentakien. Its capital is Narva. See Li- 


Vor. 414379 e e e 
ESTOMBAR, a church-village of Algarve in Portugal, 
where was formerly a caſtle, which is one of thoſe 
ſtill repreſented in the royal am. | 
* ESTRELLA, a famous mountain, by the Romans. cal- 
led Mons Herminius, lying in the diſtrict of Guarda, 
and province of Beira, in Portugal. It takes up two 


overnment of Re- 
| Wyk; which | 
are ſubdivided into Land and Strand-Wyk, Eaſt and |. 
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S. Romao, which is at the foot of it; and in aſcend- 
ing it there is obſerved in ſeveral places that the moun- 
| _ is — and a _ 1 like that of a 
am underneath paſſing along. Further on is a quarry 
of excellent — on — top of the Aeon 
are paſtures uncommonly beautiful, with ſeveral fine 
rivulets yielding very clear and well-taſted water. But 
the moſt remarkable thing on this mountain is a lake 
ſurrounded with high rocks, the water of which ſprings 
out of the ground, very clear, moderately warm, and 
in the middle makes a quivering motion, ſmall bubbles 
riſing up from time to time on it. As it draws in every 
thing to it, probably there is an opening, through 
which it is again diſcharged, and is the ſpring from 
which ſome other lake is fed that lies lower ; whence 
at laſt large brooks proceed, which form a river run- 
ing towards the foot of the mountain. From a place 
- lying in a deep yalley on it, Liſbon is provided all 
- ſummer with ſnow, though that city be upwards of 
ſixty Spaniſh miles off. The Portugueſe tell frightful 
ſtories about this mountain and lake. 
ESTREMADURA, che ancient country, partly of the 
Vettones, and partly of the Turdetani, and once the 
Pi incipal part of Luſitania, has, ſince the diſmembering 
of Portugal from Spain, been divided into two parts, 
one belonging to each kingdom. That in Spain is di- 
vided from Portugueſe Eſtremadura on the W. by the 
rivers Elia, Caya, and ſome others of leſs note; on the 
N. it borders on Leon, without any noted river or 
mountain to part them; on the E. the mountains of 
Banos, Pico, and Guadaloupe, divide it from Old and 
New Caſtile, and on the S. it is ſeparated from Anda- 
luſia by the chain of mountains called Sierra Morena. 
t has the name of Eſtremadura, from its being the 
utmoſt boundary between the kingdom of Leon and 
the Mooriſh dominions ; or from the conqueſts made 
of the latter beginning from Leon and all beyond, cal- 
led Extrema Durii, or the lands lying beyond the river 
Douro, in the ſame manner as the. province of Entre 
Douro e Minho is called Extrema Mall The Tagus 
and Guadiana running through it from E. to W. di- 
vide it into three parts; the moſt northern of which 
lies beyond the Tagus; the next is between that and 
the Guadiaria, and the laſt is that 8. of the Guadiana. 
In their courſe theſe receive ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams. Its 
extent from N. to S. is 150 miles; that is, from lat. 38 
to 40 deg. 3 min. N. and from E. to W. about 120, or 
from long. 4 deg. 40 min. to 6 deg. 20 min. W. 

The natives of Spaniſh Eſtremadura are laborious, 
and much addicted to tillage; being bold and warlike. 
The climate indeed is exceeding hot and ſomewhat 
ſultry, as the country is moſtly inland. Thoſe dwel- 
ling at the foot of the mountains have good water ; 
but in the plains there is great want of it: ſo that 
they are obliged to put up with what is gathered in cer- 
tain pits dug in the ground. But in all other reſpects 
this may be juſtly reckoned the moſt pleaſant and fertile 
country in the world; to inſtance only the. famous 

plains of La Vera de Plaſentia, where is the celebrated 
monaſtery of St. Juſta, to which the Emperor Charles V. 
retired after reſigning his vaſt dominions in 1585. The 
country is fruitful in corn, flax, wine, and fruit; eſ- 
pecially abounding in excellent paſtures; ſo. that an 
uncommonly great number of cattle are driven from 
other provinces hither for fattening of, them, beſides 
thoſe belonging to the country. The banks of the Ta- 
gus and Guadiana breed vaſt numbers of fine horſes and 
mules; the former of which are highly prized through- 
out all Europe, and the latter in ng ſmall requeſt over 
the whole kingdom. | | 
Eftremadura was a diſtin& province from all the reſt 
of Spain, till in the preceding century it was. annexed 
to New Caſtile ; yet ſtill it has a particular Captain- 
General of its own. It contains ſeven cities, three bi- 
. ſhoprics; many large and ſtately towns, with a great 
number of populous and wealthy villages.. 
ESTREMADURA, province of, in Portugal, or Portu- 
gueſe Eſtremadura, a bag frip of land along the ſea - 
cCoaſt, from the mouth of the river Mondego, in a nor- 


hours and a half to go up to the top from the town of 


9 


therly direction, quite ſouthwardly, below the town of 


* 
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Setuval or St. Ubes, extending from 8. W. to N. E. 
about 110 miles, or lat. 38 deg. 30 min. to 40 deg. 10 
min. N. Its breadth is near fiſty miles, and in ſome 
places much natrower. Its utmoſt verge weſtward is 
Cape la Rocos, commonly called the Rock of Liſbon; 
it lies under long. 9 deg. 45 min. W. It is bounded 
on the N. by the river Mondego, which parts it from 
Beira, and on the E. by the ſame province alſo; on 
the S. it confines on part of Beira, and the province of 
Alentejo; and it has the ocean on the W. ö 
The ſoil here is for the moſt part the very beſt in Por- 
tugal, und the climate very pleaſant and mild, from its 
vicinity to the weſtern ocean. It yields wheat and other 
rain, abundance of wine, oil, fruit, eſpecially citrons, 
— oranges, pomegranates, figs, dates, almonds, 
&c. Here ſeveral manufaCtures are carried on, and a 
much larger ſhare of trade, than in any other province, 
from its ſea· ports and neighbourhood to Liſbon, the me- 
tropolis of the province and ga". gon Here are three 
eities; namely, the laſt- mentioned, and Leria, a hundred 
and eleven towns; and, according to an account taken in 
1732, three hundred and fifteen pariſhes, containing 
293, 598 ſouls, excluſive of the eaſtern pariſhes. In this 
province runs the large river Tagus, which forming at 
Liſbon a ſecure harbour, and being alſo navigable a 
pretty number of leagues inland, empties itſelf into the 
- fea. The country between Liſbon and Abrantes is a 
- perfe& paradiſe, on account of the beautiful plains, and 
gieat numbers of olives, and other fruit-trees, with 
which that tract is filled. In this province they alſo 
make and export a great deal of ſea-ſalt. 
ESTREMOZ, a town of Alentejo, in Portugal, ſtand- 
ing high; it is the beſt modern fortreſs in the kingdom, 
having double walls, defended with ſeveral high towers. 
It lies in a fruitful and pleaſant” country, and has a caſtle 
which looks like a citadel. The number of its inhabi- 


— 


- tants is upwards of 6500, in three pariſhes, with a houſe 
of mercy, an hoſpital, and fix convents. Here is a cu- 
rious manufacture of red earthen- ware, made into a va- 


riety of utenſils. © In the neighbourhood are quarries of | - 


nine marble, which, when poliſhed, reſembles alabafter ; 


- -neruſtate wood with a ſtoney ſubſtance. In 1663 the 


Portugueſe under Count Schomberg obtained a ſignal | 


victory over the Spaniards near this place. It lies ten- 

© ty-ſix miles W. of Elvas. Lat. 38 deg. 44 min. N. 
ng. 8 deg. 12 min. KW. Zan 

ESW EGEN in Heſſe-Caſſel, 
„ 2109 11190; 3,5 
ETAPLES. See EgTayLes. 
ETHIOPIA, one of the diviſions of 
tber ſubdivided by Ptolemy into Upper and Lower Ethi- 
-—- opia, though that excellent 
Rave known above half of it. | 
Ethiopia Superior, of which we have 
formation, contains Abyſſinia, Nubia, and 
© bounded by Egypt, and the deſert of Barca, on the N. by 
the Red- ſea, and Indian ocean, on the E. by Anian, and 
- - the known parts of Africa, on the S. and by deſerts and 


RS. 
. An , 
certain in- 


| othet umdiſeovered countries on the W. Abyſſinia Pro- 


per has at preſent little or no commerce with the reſt of 
the world; Abex, which runs along the coaſt of the Red- 
ſea, being in the hands of the Turks. The river Nile 
iſſues from a lake almoſt in the heart of Abyfinia ;/ and 
- fwelling with the periodical rains, às is ufual, with all 
- rivers Img under the tropics, overflows Egypt, and the 
©- 'tefly ata loſs how to account for this 


_— 


alſo a ſpring, which in ſummer turns ſeveral 'mills ; but 
contrary to all others, is dry in winter, and it is faid to 


in Germany. gee EschEw- 'C 
Alien, Wale Bur- 
geographer does not ſeem to 


Abex, being 4 


| EFREES, a place juſt by 
Son its banks, though the ancients were ut- | 
| nomenon. ' 
The jpcreaſe of the flood is by the acceſſion of the tor- | 


| N 
of camels, horſes, aſſes, ſheep, and other cattle. The 


Ethiopians are of a complexion quite black, having fea- 
- tures more agreeable than their neighbours ſouthward, 
and neither thick. lips nor flax noſes, as other Caffres 
haye. Their ſovereign was formerly abſolute; but now 
the great men ſet up for Princes in their reſpectiye go- 
vernments; ſo that without them, the King called Pref. 
ter John can tranſact nothing of moment: and thus 
bis power is extremely circumſcribed, and is a kind of 
mixed monarchy. The Portugueſe, at their firlt com- 
ing bither, obſerving that a croſs was always carried be- 
fore him, ſtiled him, Prieft, or Preſbyter ; 7 Hcl In 
him was Jodged all power; whether ſupreme, eccleſiaſti- 
cal or civil. According to others, the Turks gave him 
the title of Preſter or | i. e. King of Slaves, moſt 
of theit negtoes being purchaſed in this country. The 
common people are all mere ſlaves, either to the Prince 
or the great men. Their religion is a kind of medley of 
Judaiſm and Chriſtianity; but they adhere more to the 
Greek than the Latin church. They keep both the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian Sabbath, baptizing and cir- 
. cumciſing their children, and even the females. The 
. King, through the perſuaſion of the Jeſuit miſſionaries, 
once ſubmitted to the Pope's authority, which gave riſe 
to an inſurrection; ſo that he was obi ed to expel the 
fathers, and reſtore their ancient rites and obſervances. It 
is thought that the Queen of Sheba, in Solomon's days, 
came from this region, to hear the wiſdom of that mo- 
narch, as alſo the prime miniſter e ueen Candace, 
who was converted and baptiſed by St. Philip, a native 
of Ethiopia. h Wr : 
ETNA,-a famous volcano in the iſland of Sicily, and 
lower diviſion of Italy. This is a larger mountain than 
Veſuvius, and its eruptions far more dreadful ; ſmoke 
and flame continually aſcending from, its top, and the 
baſe of the mountain ſixty. miles in circuit. Lat. 38 deg. 
12 min. N. long. 14 deg. 49 min. E. Ws 
ETON, a very noble college and foundation for 
mar-learning, in Buckinghamſhire, near Windlor,, to 
which it is joined by a wooden- bridge over the Thames. 
It was erected and munificently ve das, by, King Hen- 
Ik * whom a fine. ſtatue, is erected by Ur. Go- 
olphin) a very gteat encourager of learning, though 
- otherwiſe an unfortunate Prinee : his ſucceſſor and de- 
poſer, Edward IV. ſtripped; the foundation of ſeveral 
manors, and would have proceeded further, had not 
the famous Jane Shore interpoſed, and ſolicited in the 
behalf of Eton. Its ſettled revenue is 5000 J. per an- 
num, and maintains a provoſt, ſeven fellows, of which 
the vice-provoſt is one, and ſe ty Kin 'S ſcholars, be- 
ſides a full: choir for the chapel, &c. Ihe ſchool is di- 
vided into upper and lower, and each into three claſles : 
each ſchool has a maſter, and each maſter four aſſiſtants. 
Here generally children of the beſt families are alſo 
taught. The whole number of ſcholars is at preſent no 
more than 320, formerly much greater. Twelve ſcho- 
lars are annually choſen out of Eton into King's college 
Cambridge, a foundation alſo by the ſame liberal Prince; 
l = er 9 the entire 1 of it. 
has a good library belonging to it, much augmented 
Mr. Topham's fine — Here is a ge or ſm 


town, which principally depends on the college, ſomę 
of the l , | = 


rding with the r z and an 
annual fair is held at this place, on Aſh- Wedneſday, 
for horſes and catt le.. ut r 

Creſſy in 92 in France, 
giving title of Duke to a Marſhal of the French armies, 

who is at preſent one of the Generals in Germany: 

ETSCH,' the ſame with the Adige, u river of Il Poleſine 
di Rovigo, one of the tertitories belonging to Venice, 


rents, which precipitate from the numerous mountains in 


in this country; though theſe are attended with this ad- 


vantage; that the inhabitants of the lower countries of 


Egypt may remove hither in the hot ſenſon, and enjoy | 
Acboler Ying as they he ſeveral degrees N. of Abyflinia. | 


valleys are alſo rendered fruitful in grain and other 
peut, by he continual rains A paces of * 
he Nile, and plenty of gold is ſaid- to be ſound in its 
fands. But the Turks having ſhut up all the avennes 
leading into this country, no commerce can be / carried. 
on for this article. This country yields a great variety | 


2 
2 


— 
- 
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ET SED. or ECHET,, a fortreſs of. the further circle of 
the Theiſs, in Upper Hungary, which by reaſon of its 
.| ſein ſwamps and moraſſes was Smprograble; but in 
_ +3508 it was diſmantled, together with Klein-Eched, or 
ETIBF, or EDIFF, Lough, lake in il, Properyand 
- „ or E „ 440 1 in Troper, ane 
weſtern Highlands of Scotland, into whe the river Aw 


- falls; about fix miles below e Lougbow 3 
1» whence-;proceeding; on, it falls into the W. ſea, op- 


poſite to the iſle of Mall. It abounds with ſalmon. 


2 5 


* 
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EU, a town of Upper Normandy, in France; it is both a 
county and peerage, on the river Bieſle, and Engliſh 
channel. It is the ſeat of a bailiwic, admiralty, foreſt- 

court, and falt-gran Here is a collegiate church, 
three pariſhes, a Jeſuits college, an hoſpital, a priory, 
two convents, and two caſtles. Eu confines upon Pi- 
cardy. It lies twenty miles N. E. of Dieppe. Lat. 50 
deg. 12 min. N. * 1 deg. „ E. | he 

EU, Lough, on the W. coaſt of Roſs-ſhire, in the N. of 
Scotland, It is divided into two parts, the one a bay 
of the ſea abounding with herrings, which, | beſides 
thoſe ſalted white for exportation, are generally dried 
in the ſmoke for home conſumption ; and the- other a 
freſh-water lake, about nine miles where longeſt, and 


three where broadeſt. On its banks are large woods, | 


and a good deal of iron is ſaid to have been formerly 
made here ; but whether any now, my author does not 
ſay. * 5 5 | 

EV ERDING, a town in the circle of Auſtria, in Ger- 


many. It lies on the S. banks of the Danube, fourteen | 


miles W. of Lintz. Lat. 48 deg. 26 min. N. long. 13 
deg. 54 min. Pet) f g 8 a a 
EVERN N, the, capital of a duchy, in Chartrau and 

Lower Orleanois, in France. . - * 
EVERD ON, a village of Bedfordſhire, not far from 
Temsford, on the E. It gave birth to the learned and 
eminent John Tiptoft, Far of Worceſter, and Lord 

High Conftable of England, in the reign of King Ed- 
ward IV. and allo to Sylveſter ſurnamed of this place, 


who was Biſhop of Carliſle in that of the reign of King | 


Henr 


III. 
EVERSCHOP, or HEVERSCHOP, ſo called from the 


river Hever, a diſtrict in the weſtern part of the duchy 
of Sleſwick, in Denmark, containing ſix pariſhes. 


 EVERSHOT, a market-town of. Dorſetſhire, not far # 


It lies 8 miles | 


from the ſource. of the river Frome. 
from Dorcheſter, and 123 from London. Here is 
kept an annual fair on May 12, for bullocks and 
toys. . | 
EVESHAM, commonly pronounced E'ESHAM, a 
mayor-borough of Worceſterſhire, which ſends two 
members to parliament. Tt is a neat town, with a gentle 
aſcent from the river Avon, over which is a handſome 
ſtone - bridge of ſeven arches, joining Bengworth to it, 
which is alſo within its juriſdictiqn, with, a harbour for 
barges. The corporation has power of trying or exe- 
cuting felons within the borough, - Here are two pariſh- 
churches, with ſmall ſpires and no bells, theſe having 
been removed to a tower juſt by. In Bengworth is 
likewiſe a church. Its principal manufacture is woollen 
ſtockings. Here is a grammar-ſchool, aiſo acharity-ſchoo], 
and another in Bengworth, both theſe handſomely en- 
dowed by one Mr. Deacle, a wocllen-draper of St. Paul's 
church-yard, in London. It gives title of Baron to that 
illuſtrious patriot and reviver of Milton, Lord Somers. 
Near this place Prince Edward, afterwards King Ed- 
ward I. gained a decifive victory over Simon Montfort, 
the great Earl of Leiceſter, and the Barons, by which 
his father and uncle were reſtored to their liberty from 
priſon, Montfort having been killed at the beginning of 
the battle. It lies fifteen miles from Worceſter, and 
ninety-five from London. Its weekly markets are on 
Mondays and Fridays; the annual fairs are on Candle- 
mas-day February 2, the firk Monday aſter Eaſter, 


Whitſun-Monday, and September 21, for cattle. and 


horſes. 
From hence is an open proſpect of a ſpacious valley 
of the ſame. name, abounding in the beſt corn, and 
with fine paſture for ſheep; but its roads are deep and 
ith Ibis vale of Eveſham runs all along the banks 
Stratford upon Avon, in the S. pait of Warwickſhire ; 
and that river is fo far navigable. | 1 
EUGABIO, 'GUBIO, alſo UGUBIO, in Latin Eigu- 
bium, and anciently Iguvium, a ſmall old city of Urbino, 
in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and middle divifion of Italy; 
yet it contains forty-five churches and convents, with 
ſome hoſpitals. . It is the ſee. of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the Metropolitan of Urbino, from which latter city it 
* chirty eight miles S. It was very much damaged by 
9 44. 


/ 


e Avon, from Tewkſbury. to Perſhore, and to | 


— CCC 


— 


EUGENE'S promontory, 


EVIAN, a town of Chablais, and 


EV ORA, in very ancient times 


and here js the ſeat of the Portugueſe courts. 


running on 8. 


* 


E UP 


an earthquake in the year 1751. Lat. 43 deg. 31 min. 
N. long. 13 deg. 46 min. E. 
or EUGENE'S mount, in 
the language of the country called Eugenius-byge, a 
delightful hill in the hither circle of the Danube, 
in Lower Hungary, planted with vines and groves, 
upon that branch of the river Danube which forms the 
iſle of Cſepel. The neighbouring: pleaſant and fruit- 
ful plain is about a mile in circuit, whete beſides is a 
caſtle that belonged to Prince Eugene, alſo ſeveral huts 
or dwellings of peaſants. The faid Prince, who took 
pleaſure in reſiding here, had brought into the place a 
n breed of Arabian cep. "> 1021 12 vir 3 F 110 
duchy of Savoy, in Up- 
per Italy, on the S. ſhore of the Geneva-lake. It lies 
fifty miles N. E. of the city of the former name. Lat. 
6 deg. 30 min. N. long. 6 deg. 34 min. KEK. 
i ale EBORA; and on 
account of the conſiderable. privileges beſtowed up- 
on it by Julius Cæſar, had the name of Liberalitus 
Julia, afterwards  Elbora, and. at laſt its preſent 
name. It is a city, in the diftrict of its o,n name, 
and the capital both of it and of Alentejo, in Portugal. 
It lies indeed not very high, yet is above the circumſa- 
. cent ſpacious plain, alnioft {ſurrounded with mountains, 
having Mount Offa," towards the N. and E. the moun- 
trins of Portel and Nianna on the S. ànd Mount Mon- 
temaro towards the W. It contains 125000 inkiabi- 
tants in five pariſhesi Beſides the Archiepiſcopal ca- 
thedral, here is a houſe of mercy, a royal hoſpital, and 
ſeveral others, including within its circuit as well as 
neighbourhoad, twenty-two cloyſters, convents, and 
colleges. 7 1 e& eardlainr oft Mie yd 
In modern times it was begun to be fortified! with 
twelve whole and two half baſtions; but theſe have not 
yet been completed. On the N. fide is a quadrangular 
fort with four baſtions, and the like number of rave- 
lines, and is called Santo Antonio. To its Metropo- 
litan the Biſhops of Elvas and Faro are fi ans: 
nder 
its juriſdiction are fifteen pariſhes; and here is an uni- 
verſity. In 1680 the place ſurrendered to the Spaniards. 
It lies ſixty-eight miles S. E. of Liſbon. Lat. 38 deg. 
40 min. N. long. 8 deg. 26 min. W. 1 55 
Of the ſame name is a town in Portugueſe Eſtrema- 
dura, containing about co inhabitants. | 


: 24 


VORA MONTE, a town of Alentejo, upon a rock, 
3 800 inhabitants. To its diſtrict belong two pa- 
ri es. s 


EUPHEMIA, Sr. one of thoſe cities in the neighbour- | 
hood of Mount Veſuvius, in the Further Calabria of 


Naples, in Lower Italy, which in 1638 was ſwallowed 


up in a moment by an earthquake, and the ſpace it oc- 


cupied filled with a ſtinking lake. It gave name to the 
large bay upon which it lay: It lies forty-eight miles 
N. E. of Reggio. Lat. 39 deg. 16 min. N. N 16 
deg. 28 . | 1 


EUPHRATES, the fineſt river of Turkey in Afias Tt 


iſſues from two ſources northwards' of Erzerum, in 


Turcomania, in lat. 40 deg, 16 min. N. both which 
unite their ſtreams; three days journey below that city, 
to which place ſmall veſſels may come up; but its na- 


- vigation is rendered dangerous by a very rocky channel. 


Its courſe at firſt is from E. to W. through Turco- 


mania; but meeting with Mount Taurus, it turns to 


the 8. n from Natolia, and then 
- ſeparates Syria from Aſſyria. It af- 

terwards paſſes 2 
1 


Eyraca Arabie or Chaldea; 
and having joĩned the 


gris, continues the ſame courſe 


to Baſſota; forty-eight miles below. which eity it diſ- 


charges itſelf into the Perſian gulph. Meſopotamia or 
| 33 is almoſt ſurrounded by the Euphrates and 
igris. | 


EUPIN, or NEAU, the fo:met name was given it by the 


inhabitants; though only a borough of Limburg: in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, it contains 4000 ſouls; and has a 
conſiderable trade, particularly in woollen cloths. - It 
lies, near the little river Weſer, with a large wood in its 
neighbourhood, abounding with game. The country 
here ſtands ſo high, that ſnow is often ſeen in the be- 
Es N Linning 


Gaviox, of ſaqeorrs and i winter the roads are im- 
paſſable. It lies ſix miles ſrom Lanburg to the N. ad 
dine from M- Cbapelle to the 8. | 


EURE, aer & Nermandy, in Frances which riſing in | 
Great Perche, becomes navigable at Maintenow, and | 


"after receiving the rivers Aure and Ftom, joins the Seine 
"firar Dent ont ; 1256 111 
Of the ſane name alſo. is a fiver tat runs by 


EVREUXs. Aiciently  Medjolatium; fo cated from the |. 


Eburoviei,. corriptedly.Ebtoici; of itſelf a ſmall city of 
Upper Normandy, in France, hut has large ſubuybs, 
on the river Iton. It is the capital of a bounty belong - 
- hg wd the Dake ef Bouillon, the ſent of Biſh6p,. in 
eleſtion and. 

Rouen, —— deſe of 480 cs 1 — — — 
of 20,000 Hyres per annum, pays an ' - 

- mbnt to the curt of Rome of 2500 -florins. — 

nine parqchlal charches, two abbeys, and feverat con- 

- + ants! In this neighbourhood is the caftle of Navarre. 
The cathiedfal of St. Mary has two fine towers. The 
trade of the: place in cloth, ſerges, and other 
. woollch Riffs z beſides linen; and a great deal of born. 

rom its /Counts. are: deſcenfied Walter and Robert 

Eure 

ight miles B. of Rbhen. Lat. 49 dep. 21 min. 
'O eib. 2 v1) ro won ft rid BIDS YT 
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Its Prelate is 2 ſuffragan to 


vx; Earls of Eder in Eägland. It Tye | 


T6 > — * P ITE TOUT * nn . n 
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E U R 


the puriey of eheir_religiom, wantely, the ſublime doe. 
traces of the great — lawgiver Jeſus Chrift, and 
c poſterity peopled Europe: 
+ generally believed, by the — 


| | me ous, and 
ſome of her inhabitants Iluſtrious apt atmo wiſ- 
dom, and virtue: ſo that at different times they con- 
quered by this means the gteateſt part of Aſia and 
Africa, ſubjectiiig thieſe countries to the two empires of 
Greece and Rome. And within theſe latter ages, namely, 
three or four centuries ago, almoſt one half of the earth 
| formerly unknown, has been diſcovered by Europeans, 
aud poiſſeſſed by the colonies they have fent thither. 
4, - Chriſtianity'is' proſeſſed throughout Europe, except 
| in that part of it occupied by the Turks, who are diſ- 
| tips of Mabemet. But, by reaſon of the cori i ptions 
and innovations gradually introduced into the church of 
Rome, the weſtern church js diyided* fo, that Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France, part of Germany, and the 


EURIPUS; a famous fireight lying between the ifle of 
- Negropont. dn the Arcbipelago, uind on the cot of 
F * 1 European Turkey, which oppoſite to the 
. — It 


Hare through; ſor which reaſon it is now joined 
by a bridge to the mainland, as it was formerly by a 


- neck of land- The Jeſait Babin- has obſerved; that in | 


. --the firſt eight 


the ebb and flobd of this ſtreight is regu 
a en U ate ir ar, 
as within twenty-four or twenty- five hours it has ſome- 


- - - tints elevem twelve; thirteen; and fourteen tides, and | 


den the Wüter is half an hour in ri 
1 in falling; but when regular, the tides are 
- the! & in the ocean. | Mate FE 


This irregulafity, the eauſe of which has been in 


vain wut by the ancients and moderns, hecame pro- 
verbial among the Greeks : and it is ſaid, that Ariftotle 


_-precipitated himſelf into this gulph, as he could not 
aſſign 2 natural rłaſon for the phenomenon; This 


"edbin and flowing is perceived ten or a dozen 4 2 es 
. of bn each ſide of the ftreight;/ in ſeveral little bays 


along the ſhote, and that by the rifing and falling of the 


4 water. : 


\ 


EUROPE, one bf the grand ſubdiviſions or quarters of the | 


” globe, by the Romans called Huropa, as it 
D ie aeg, ant; F by the 

- Engliſh fd. French. The Tarks call it Rumell or Al- 
frank, the Georgians Frantola, and che veſt ot Aſia dun- 

im. On che N. it has the Frozen ocean or White 
- \ſeaz on the S. the Mediterranean fea, dividing it from 


Africa: On the E. it is bounded by Aſia, from Which: | 


it is parted 8 Atchipelago, the Euxine or Blick 


- fea; and the Merotis; ard from thence, by a line | 
drawn from the Tanis or Don, almoſt to the Oby in 
- Muſcovy:: on the W. ic has the 'Adatitic ocean. 


Europe extends itfelf between lat. 34 and 80 cop: N. 
rit me- 


and between long. 5 and we reckoning the fi 
© ridian to paſs through Teneriff. Its breadth as a conti- 
nent, from the North Cape to Cape Matapan in the 
- Morea; is about 2600 miles ; and its length, from the 
mouth of the river Oby in the E. to Cape St. Vincent 
in Po W. about 2800. : | 5 
Tho Europe be the leaſt of the four parts of this 
lower globe, it has much the advantage of the others 
- "with roger to the mildneſs of its climate, the fertility 
of its ſoil in general n of corn, 
citite, wine, oil, and in ſhort all things meceſſary 


not 


only for the fupport, but enſe and laxury of human life ; | 
mote eſpecially noted for the comelineſs, ſtrength, cou- | 


rage, ingenuity, and wiſdom of its inhabitants, che e- 
cellence of their governments, equity of their laws, the 


1s ſo narrow, that a roweveſſel can |' 


days of the moon; | as: Mo from the 
n 
Aut d he | 


and thtee 


- the Romiſh church: whilt'England, Scotland, Ireland 
moſtly,” Denmark, Sweden, Norway, great part of Ger- 
| many; An, vir —— of Holland, Switzer- 

land, &c. have embraced the reformation, and 'profeſs 

mme Proteſtant religion. But in Ruſſia, ſome few patts 

1 8 ole e Nr mo Podolia, Volhinia, 

Greece, | &c; the docttine of the or Greek, 

-thurch is fellowed/ i Ott 

The Eurdpeans have been moſt renowned for learn- 
ing and arts; fot they have brought all the ſciences to 
- youre perfection than the Aſiatics' or Africans ever 


| 
Netherlands, an Ae ſtill follow the doctrine of 


—_— _ — 


many uſeful arty, patticularly navigation, is entirely 
ow ing to the induſtty and genius of the inhabitants of 
cis part of the worde. 
I be languages of Europe are all derived from theſe 
ſix original ones, the Greek, Latin, Teutonic or Old 
| © German, Celtic, Slavonic, and Gothic: different com- 
„ and yn dope of ory. wo e addi- 
tions, bein an of all the co rable of 
Europe, 2 Parry and Turkey, p. n 
| + "The dominions of Europe ate principally monarchical, 
dut undef more gentle and ea 2 than thoſe of Aſia 
and Africa, which make the fubjedts generally ſlaves, and 


| * winged 4 ho | 
x he principal ſoyereignties of Europe, are, the em- 
- '+ pires of Germany, Ruffia, and European Turkey; the 
| Ki s of Great Britain (including England and 
Scotland) with Ireland, France, Spain, Portugal, Swe- 
| den, Denmark, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Pruſſia, 
Sardinia, Naples, and Sicily, both which are ſtyled the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilſes; the popedom of Rome; 
the republics of Venice, the Seven United Provinces of 
Holland, Switzerland, the Grifons, Genoa, Lucca, Ge- 
; © neva, Raguſo, and Marino, 
Next to theſe may be reckoned the eleQtorates of Ger- 
many, whoſe princes chuſe the Emperor. Of theſe the 
three firſt are ſpiritual, and all the others temporal prin- 


Mentz, Treves, and Cologne; the temporal electors 
are thoſe of Bavaria, gu, Brandenburg, Palatine, 
Brunſwick-Lunenburg, and the kingdom of Bohemia. 

Beſides theſe, there are no leſs than 300 fubaltern ſo- 

' vereignties in Germany, Italy, '&c, whoſe. puſſeſſors, 

r ſpiritual, as Archbiſhops and Biſhops ; or tem- 
poral, as Princes, Landgraves, Dukes, Marquiſes, 

Counts, &c. tho” tributaries to the Emperor, or ſome 
other ſaperior Prince; yet have authority and territorial 
Juriſdiction within their own refpeQive eſtates. 
Of the ſpiritual, the moſt conſiderable are, the Grand 
' Maſter of che Teutonic order, the Grand Maſter of 
Malta, the Grand Prior of Malta, alſo ſtyled the Grand 
Prior of Germany; the Archbifhop of Baltſburg, and 


_ becgom of their ſubjeQs z and, what ſurpaſſes all others, 


* & x — CT 1 
Ee ed aacts 


= * 0 8 


| twenty Biſhops in Germany; the Abbot and Princes 


done. Beſides, the invention and improvement of 


ces; namely, the archbiſhoprics and eleforates of 


of 
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of Fulda, St. Gall in Switzerland, and. ſame few 


1 more. 


| 


| B Y N 
rated, frujtſul,, and populous, continuing, fo, 2s far. as 
Tiverton, | 


Of the temporal the moſt conſiderable ate, the Arch- EXEA, with the addition De los. Caxalleros, as Alphan- 
duke of Auſtria, the Grand Duke of 2 Land- fus I, af Aragon tagk it from the Moors with the aſ- 
raves of Heſſe-Caſſel, Hefle-Reinfels, Heſſe- Darm- fſiſtance of ſome French, and Gaſcogne Knights. It is a 
t, and Feſſe-Homburg the Dukes of Savay and town of Aragon, lying between two rivers, one of 
Modena, &c. in | - Which is called Rio de 


the Dukes of Mecklenbur 
ö ee PAT, woe 
and the 


n 

The duehies of Milan, Mantua, and. Mirandola, be- 
Tonging to the houſe of Auſtria; the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia, in the poſſeſſion of Don Philip of Spain; 
Wirtemberg, Holſtein, 
Eyſenach, C 
uke of Courland, in Poland, 4 
The Princes of Anhalt, Aremberg, Hohenacliern, 


| Naſſau, and Eaſt Frieſland, Furſtenburg, Lichtenſtein, 


Waldeck, Tour, and Taxis, &c. alſo in Germany: 
The Marquiſes of Baden-Baden, Baden-Pourclach, 


Brandenburg, Cullembach, and Brandenburg-Anſpach, 


otha, &. in Germany; 


1 . 


of the B 


EXETER, the Augy/a of the Romans, Iſca of Ptolemy, 
ritons, 


and Antoninus's Gaer-4/t, or Pen-cacr. 


and che Exance/ten of the Saxovs, aſterwards abbrevi- 
ated, to Exce/ien and Exaier 3 ſo called from the river 


Ex, og. which is ſtands, It is the capital of Devon- 
ſhire, and called the London, of the W. wen being 
vo city between it and the Land Wend, which, is 10 

miles diſtant. It is walled round, and was the ſeat of 
the Weſt Saxons. Here ſeveral Roman coins and other 
antiquities have been dug up. Formerly there were ſo 


many monaſteries in the place, that it was called Monk+ 


in Germany. | | | tan. _ Beſides chapels, and five large mecting-bouſes, 
The Counts of Hanau, Solms, Traun, Schliek, Sta- here are ſtill tw churches in the 52 and ſuburbs ; 
, | among which is the cathedral of St. Peter, where it is 


Jeniberps 1 io wi £ |: DAI 
.' Befides theſe, are the Kan or Cham of European | 

97775 the Hoſpedars of Walachia, Maldavia, e. 
EUROTA 


8. the ancient name of a river in the Moxea, 


by fix, ſummer and winter. 


ar-town, and county of itſelf, which 


common, ta ſee. hundreds of peqple at mating; ſervice 


This is a 


in European Turkey ; its preſent, name is Baflipetame, | ſends two members to parliament, It has a lang 
i. e. the royal Lane It into ce Oe Sh 7 den ayer the Ex, with 4: on both des. Here 

china PRE Et ln oj + BN FOUP N rect, (ons of which, is called the 
EUSDALE, 2 t valley watered by the Eus, anda High-ſtreet) all centeving in che middle of the town, 

ſubdivifion of the ſhire of Teviotdale ar Roxburgh, in and called: Carfox, a corruption, fays My. author, of 


the S. part of Scotland. The moſt remarkable. place in the old Norman quatre vaix for voyer 1. 6, the four ways 
it is the caſtle of Langham. ' r f | thqugh it would rather ſeem to be carreah, the ſquaze- 
EUSTACE, or EUS TACA, an iſland on the coaſt of Hexe is plenty gf water, which is conveyed. by pipes ; 


Florida, in North America, from which, in 1740, the 


Engliſh bombarded the: caſtle and town of N. Augaf- 


| 


and an old caſtle calle 


Rougemont, where the affizes 


e- kent; fat 4 39 AIST HS At 
city and ſuburbs are hoſpitals,  wark-houſe, 


tine ; but doing little or no. execution, raiſed the || In this . 
| lege ſoon after. and reimbarked. . n alms-hauſes, and charity-ſchools, together jwith 3 
EUSTACE, or EUSTACIA, St. a ſmall. illand of the | -county-infirmary of late erection. Formenly ſbips-could 
Caribbees, in the Atlantic ocean, in South America, load and unload at the water-gate ; but the nauigatiqn 


five leagues in com ith 2 channel botwixt it and baving been obſtructed, fluices and gates have been 
St. Chriſtopher's — broad, and W. of the | . ance made by act of parliament; ſq that. veſſels of 150 
latter. It has a ſolid rock riſing out of the fea, like a tops can came up to the quay, "6 


In this town is a 


pyramid. Its principal produce is tobacco; here are | 
And here are twelve c 
hop, whieh Edward the Confeilor tranſlated 


ſo fine fields of ſugar-canes ; and it js ſyubje to the 
Dutch. Here is only one landing-place, which 
a few men may eaſily defend ; beſides 
covered by a fort mounted with guns, In the iſland is 
no water but what falls from the clouds, and only ope 


church, but: ſeveral ſtore-houſes, well furniſhed with all 


neceſlaries, particular] 


European goods. The place is 
very ſubject to dreadful 


thunder-claps, earthquakes, and 


| hurricanes, the latter of which generally happen in Au- 


ſt and September. Lat. 17 deg. 29 min. N. long. 
Tx do renin VE: 3 6 n 


EUTIN, or UTIN, a place of Holſtein, in Germany, 


dage. | | ; 
EUXINE SEA, or Black Sea, in Latin Pontus Euxints, . © 
a vaſt collection of water, the boundary, as far as it 


giving title of Duke. to a younger branch of the Hol- 
tein family; here is a ſeat, with a lake and park. It 
lies ſixteen miles from Lubeck, the ſee of which has 
devolved on the Duke of Holſtein-Eutin as an appen- 


goes, between Europe and Aſia. It is a 700. miles 
long from E. to W. and has a perpetual current un- 
ning into it from the Mediterranean through -the Boſ- 
phorous or ftreight of Conſtantinople, and no -viſible 
outlet, and yet the waters are not higher at one time 
than another, nor have they any diſcernible flux or re- 
flux. See BLACK SEA. | , 


EWANCZITZ, a town of Moravia, in Germany, at 


the confluence of the rivers Igla and Oſlaw, which loſe 
their names in that of Schwartza, Here were Luthe- 
rans, Huſſites, Calviniſts, and many more ſes: fo 
that the Romaniſts, by reaſon of this diverſity, eaſily 
drove them all out, except the Jews, who are ſtill to- 
lerated. It lies ten miles 8. W. of Brin. 


EX, or ISCA, a river of Devonſhire, which riſing in 


the hills on the N. ſide, and a part of the country cal- 

Exmore, a barren tra&, begins, like the Tamar, 
within four or five miles of the Briſtol channel. But 
28 ſoon as it comes off from the moors and hilly coun- 
try into the lower grounds, Devonſhire appears culti- 


3 


the haven" sg | | 
Fan 
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briſk trade, 


pariiculary in forges ; 
Nies, 


18 thg ſeg of a Bi- 
F 
rediton. Topſham, ſj miles below the town, may be 
port af Exeter. It gives title of 
| toa branch af the Cecil N t lies twelve 
miles N. of the Engliſh chagnel, and 172 W. of Lan- 


dan. The weekly markets here are on Wedneſdays 
| * Tan nd annual fairs op Aſh-Wedoeſday, 
hitſun-Monday, Auguſt 1, and December 6, for 


horned cattle, horſes, and almoſt 2 Of 
all theſe the Lammas fair is the conſiderable for 


ſerges and woollen ſtuffs. 


EXILLES, a ſmall town of Piedmont, in Upper Italy, 


and on the confines of Dauphiny, in France. It has 
four bulwarks, and a ſtrong mountain caſtle in the yal- 
ley of Oulx, and on the N. ſhore of the Doria, The 
Duke of Savoy took it from the French in 1798, had 
it conhrmed to. him by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
and he is till in poſſeſſion of it. It lies fourteen miles 
W. of Suſa. Lat. 45 deg. 12 min. N. long. 7 deg. 10 


mln, . y © 
EVE, or AYE, a borough of Suffolk, in a fort of iſland, 


for ſo its name imports, formed by a. brook, on the 
confines of Norfolk, and in the road betwixt Ipſwich 
and Norwich. It is governed by two bailiffs, who re- 
turn two members to parliament. The principal ma- 
nufacture here is bone-lace and * its church is 
large, and here is a charity-ſchool. It gives title of 
Baron to the Earl of Cornwallis. It lies twenty-five 
miles N. E. of Bury St. Edmund's, and ninety-two from 
London. Its weekly market is on Saturday, and annual 
fair on Whitſun-Monday. | | 

Of the ſame name is alſo a river in Berwickſhire. 
See EYMOUTH, | h | 


EYMBECK,; fo called from the confluence of ſeveral ri- 


vulets near it, which a little lower fall into the Leina, 
the capital of Grubenhagen, belonging to the Elector 
of Hanover, in Brunſwick, in Germany. It is well- 
fortified, and in a fine corn country ; it has five Cates, 
Wil 


E Y 8 


with a raveline to each, a rampart, and a double ditch. 
It has three churches and a town-houſe. It has been 
often taken and retaken in the civil wars, drives a good 


trade in beef, which is in great requeſt ; but was more | 


ſo before the ſweet malt-liquor brewing came fo greatly 
in vogue. It lies twenty miles N. of Gottingen. 
YMOUTH, or AMO UT H, a town on the mouth of 
the Eye, in the ſfire of Berwick, and S. diviſion of Scot- 
land, with a harbour for fiſhing-veſſels, and the place 
moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen. ' Here was formerly a 
fort to curb Berwick ; and the French held it in 
Elizabeth's reign, but not long, as being commodious 
for landing their ſupplies for the Queen Mother. At 
this place is plenty of claret very cheap, and excellent 
fiſh. It lies three miles E. from Ayton, and on the 


confines of that large waſte called Coldingham-moor. See | 


- AYMOUTH. \ 
EYNDHOVEN, or EYNDENHOVEN, the capital o 


on the river Dommel. It formerly belonged to the 


Prince of Orange, King William III. It lies eighteen | 
miles above Bois- le- duc, to the 8. Lat. 51 deg. 40 min. | 


N. long. 26 min. E. 
EYRACK, : 
Bab 
EY 
the principal province of Perſia, in Aſia; lying almoſt 
in the heart of that empire. It is bounded on the N. 


nia, in Aftatic Turkey,  _ 


e S. by Chuſiſtan and Farſiſtan, and on the W. by 


Curdiſtan, the ancient Aſſyria. Its capital is Ifpahan, | 


and the metropolis of all Perſia. The famous Kouli 

Khan was a native of Parthia. 4 | 

EYRAKBACEKE, or OREBACKE, a ſtaple in the Ifle 
of Iceland, in Norway, both for fiſh and fleſh. | 


EYRESCOURT, a pretty thriving Engliſh tation, | 
ught, | 


in the county of Gallway, and province of 
in Ireland, not far from the Shannon. | 
EYSENACH,- or SAXE-EYSENACH, duchy of, in 
Thuringia, and Upper Saxony, in Germany: It lies 


W. of that of Gotha, and confining on Heſſe. It is 
ſu bject to its own Duke. . 83 
EYSENACH, a pretty little city belonging to the duch 


of its name laſt- mentioned, on the river Neſa, whic 

falls a little lower into the Werra or Horſet. It has a 
Latin ſchool: from hence to the abbey of Fulda, the 
roads are extremely bad. Here is a conſiderable trade in 
iron, of which there are mines not far off. The Duke 
ſometimes refides here, but more frequently at Mark- 
ſhall, a fine caſtle five leagues from it. It lies forty miles 


N 6 * + 
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ueen 


deg. | N 
or NAK ARABIE, the ancient Chaldza. or 
C, or IRAK AGEM, the ancient Parthia, now | 


 EYSENBERG, a large open town 
by Ghilan and Adirbeitzan, on the E. by Chorazan, on | 


It lies on the river 


.- Henry 


1 
W. of Erfurt. Lat. 50 deg. 51 


18 min. E. E Wd? 
EYSENARTZ, near tlie river Saltza, which falls into 
the Ens, a town of Upper Stiria, and Circle of Auſtria, 


min*N, Tong. 10 deg, 


in Germany, famous for its iron mines and forges, 


whence it has its name. They ate ſaid to have been 
worked above theſe 1000 years, without any ſenſible de- 
: * employ nineteen mills on two little rivers, and a 
vaſt number of labourers, who ſupply the country, 
and all Germany beſides, with their ſteel, Here is an an- 
nual fair, where hemp, leather, tallow, and all neceſſa- 
ries, are exchanged for their iron and ſteel. It lies twelve 
r TT 
EYSENBACH, a well-built town of the hither circle of 
the Danube, in Lower Hungary, belonging ta the town 
of Schemnitz. It is famous for its excellent warm baths, 
whoſe hot water is conveyed through wooden chan- 


F nels from the ſprings, for the diſtance of about 350 
: Kemperland, in Brabant, and the Dutch Netherlands, 


paces to the bathing rooms; yet retains a. middlin 

"warmth. The water is of a petrifying quality, with a 
red ſediment. It lies ſix miles from Schemnitz, and 
about four from Glaſhutten. | rg) wb 


iwie of Monthabor, belonging to the 


rince te 
Chimay it is ſhared. 1 . : 
of the laſt- mentioned 
county of its name, on a hill, with a princely ſeat, in a 
famous old fort belonging to its Count. In this hill 
are ſeveral mines, principally of iron, whence the name. 
iver Seyn, near Colbach, and three 

leagues from Coblentz. hon bv | 


'EYSLEBEN; bo ealled from its iron, of irdii:die' the ca- 


pital of Mansfeldt, in Upper Saxony, in Germany, 
near the lake called Suſſe-ſee, or Sweet-lake, This 
place is noted for the birth of the famous reformer Mar- 
tin Luther in 1483, and for his death'in 1546. The 
town ſuffered much in the wars between the Emperor 
IV. and the Saxons in the eleventh century, as 
alſo in the thirty years civil wars of Germany. It has 
a good citadel, and profitable quarries of black-ſtone, 

with two annual fairs. 'Its Prince has a ſeat here, and 

a vote in the general diet. e 6 
EY'TON, a large village of Berwickſhire, in the S. of 


F Scotland, with a ſeat of the Earl of Hume in it, and 


an annual fair. It ſtands on the ſame river as Ex- 
MOUTH, which ſee, and AYTON, with a bridge over it, 


EZIJA. See Ecya. 
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nen, in Denmark, on the 

lies in a low and fruitful 
ſpot. A good trade /is carried on here in corn and 
all ſorts of proviſions, though the harbour be but indif- 
ferent. Here is a pretty good hoſpital. It has ſuffered 

much from accidental fires, and from burning and plun- 
. by the enemy. Not far from hence, at the 
ch 


in the bay near the town are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
FABRIANO), is indeed only called a village of Ancona, 
in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and middle diviſion of Italy; 
yet it ſhews more than many towns can: containing 
two collegiate churches, ſeventeen, convents, ſixteen 
churches of eccleſiaſtical fraternities, two infirmaries, 


T AABORG, a town of 
F ſouthern ſea-coaſt: } 


three hoſpitals, and without the place twelve churches | 
in the 8. diſtrict of | 


. It is famous for its paper. 
FACKEBIERG, a high promontory 
the iſle, of 


more. 


and and Funen, in Denmark. 


FAENZ A, in Latin Faventia, was an ancient city of | 


Gallia Ciſalpina; now a town of Romagna, in the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical 
ver Amane, from which, in the upper runs. a 
channel that goes through the town, and below it falls 
into the ſame river again. Over this is a ſtone-bridge 
built with towers, after ering. of which you come into 
a ſuburb ſomething ſtrong ; but the fortifications of 
the town are not conſiderable. It is the ſee of a 
Biſhop, ſu 
is a beautiful marble fountain, and famous all over Italy 
_ for the good earthen ware made here in t quanti- 
ties. d porcelain is called Faience from it. 


in it; yet it recovered its freedom, and maintained it 
till ſubjected by the Manfredi. As Pope Alexander VI. 
procured the 


public of Venice: but in 


150g the French took it, and 
afterwards gave it to Po If 


ry ulius II. It lies thirty-four 
miles E. o * 44 deg. 34 min. N. long. 
12 deg. 40 min. E. 7 


FAIRFORELAND, a promontary on the coaſt of Cole- 
rain, in the N. of Ireland, between which and the 
point. of land called the Mull of Kintyre, in Scotland, 
is only fifteen or fixteen miles; and the countries can 

| be plainly ſeen from each other. Ky 

FAIR-ISLE, or FARO, an ifland in the mid-way be- 
tween the Orkneys and Shetland, in the N. of Scot- 
land, by which the Dutch Eaſt India ſhips come ſome- 
times N. about home from India, and where their men 
of war uſually meet them. It is fruitful, in corn and 
cattle, abounding with all forts of fiſh. It riſes in 
three very high promontories faced with rocks; and is 
acceſſible only on. the N. E. where the land is lower, 
forming a ſecure harbour. Its hawks are excellent, 


fetchi 
On its N. W. fide is a vaſt rock, which riſes like a 
tower, but it is covered with graſs, on which feed 
, ep. * = : 6 ad - 917489 
FAIRFIELD, a county on the coaſt of Connecticut, in 
New England, in North America; which with New- 
baven forms that called the Newhaven colony, Which 
is united to that of Connecticut. It was formerly the 


Mohegin territory, and partly planted by the Dutch, 


New York province bounding it all along on the 8. It 
No XLV, 


of Horne, is a ferry to. the iſle of Alſen;. and | 


e and middle diviſion of Italy, on the ri- | 


to Ravenna. In its fine market-place | 


The | 
Goths formerly laid waſte this town, The Emperor | 
Frederic II. took it after a long ſiege, and built a citadel | 


ſt of that family to be taken off in the | 
year 1 500, the town fell under the dominion of the re- 


oor-hens and other prey from the Orkneys. 
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the Old and 


in ſome of the 
_ dyke affirmed the pencil could not exceed it. 


- 8. of Mount Atlas. 
and the inhabitants drive a good trade, eſpecially in 


» A T 


has Newhaven on the N. E. and New York on the 
S. W. The inland part, about eight or ten miles from 
the ſhore, is full of hills and ſwampy grounds, which 
are uninhabited, but uſed to have good game and a 
fur-trade. The villages, there being no other here, 
are built near ſmall creeks; but are not conſiderable for 
any trade or buſineſs, _ | 
Among theſe is one of the ſame name, 
miles S. of Boſton. 
. 12 min. W. 
ORD, though a ſmall market-town of Glouceſter- 
ſhire, is famous for a great many medals and urns dug 
up near it, where are | nat barrows, the monuments 


y-one 
Lat. 41 deg. 16 min. N. long. 72 


of the ſlain interred here. Through the place runs the 


river Coln, a little above its influx into the Thames, 
and over it are two large bridges. Its church, built 
by Mr. Tame, a merchant of London, having a 
fine tower adorned with pinacles, is remarkable for the 
curious painted glaſs in its windows, in number twenty- 
eight, which glaſs was taken in a prize-ſhip bound Ge 
Rome. CY being ſcripture- ſtories both of 

ew Teſtament, was from the deſign of 
Albert Durer : and the colouring in the'drapery, and 
figures, is ſo well executed, that 7 
ame, the worthy founder, who died in 1500, lies bu · 


| ried on the N. fide of the church, under a raiſed marble 


monument. It lies twenty miles from Glouceſter; and 
ſeventy-eight from London. 


AISAN, or FASSAN, an inland province of Africa; 


lying S. of Tripoli, between it and Sara or the Deſert. 
It is under its own particular government. 
Among its many cities and towns is its capital, 
which is of the ſame name, and which De 1 Ifle places 
The country 


abounds in dates, 


negro-flaves. The Prince, who is choſen from among 


them, has a confiderable income, part of which be is 


' FAIT 


' 


_— 


r r 


obliged to pay the plundering Arabs. © | 
1, ST. a little village lying N. of the city of Nor- 
wich, in Norfolk, but remarkable, as to it the' Scottiſh 
drovers bring their black cattle for the Norfolk graziers 
to buy, who feed them in the marſhes of this country, 


moſtly between Norwich, Beacles, and Yarmouth, 


and in winter on their ſandy- lands, upon turneps ; the 
beef of which is ſo delicious, that the inhabitants prefer 


them to the Engliſh cattle, though larger. Of theſe Scots 


runts there are upwards of 40, ooo head fed in this coun- 


i every year. And another advantage is, that their 
dung is fuch good manure to the land, that they always 
have good crops of corn afterwards, and the price of 
— acres by this means raiſed from five to twenty 
illin | | Nu | 


FAISANS, or PHEASANT-1ISLE; 602 French call it 


Li de Ia Conference, and De Paix. It is formed by 
the river Bidoſſoa, dividing France from Spain, à little 


to the S. of the city of Fontarabia, in Biſeay Proper, 


and near that of St. Jean de Luz, in Gaſcony, in 


France. As it belongs tp neither kingdom, it has been 
pitched upon for concluding ſeveral treaties between 
_ thoſe two crowns ; particularly that of the Pytennees, 
_ from its being in the neighbourhood of the mountains 
of that name, in the year 1659: as alſo for the ſeveral 
matches between both kingdoms, as that of the Infanta 


Maria Therefia with Lewis XIV. and the exchange of 
5 U the 


Maria 


\ 
% ; 
* 


1 ˙ of Orleane dainghtery nl the 
year 1722, this being a neutral iſland, the ſole domfnidn 


of which neither kingdom can claim. It lies fixteen 
miles S. of Bayonne. Lat. 43 deg. 20 min. N. long. 1 
| deg. 34 min. W. ö | 
FAKENHAM, or FALKENHAM, a market-town of 
Norfolk, and had formerly ſalt-works. It lies 18 miles 
from Norwich, and 110 from London. See Fati- 
KENHAM. | 
FALAISE, ſo called from the rocks ſurrounding it, a tow 
of Lower Normandy, in France, on the river Ante. It 
gives title of Marquis, is the ſeat of an election, baili- 
wic, falt-granary, and ſubordinate foreſt-court. Here 
are two parochial churthes, two convents, an abbey, 
and two hoſpitals. It bas a ſtrong caſtle upon a rock. 
It was one of the laſt places the Engliſh ſubdued in this 


. Province, and allo. 

King Charles VIL. in the year 1430. Here are three 

- , ſuburbs, one of whic 190 2 Guibray is famous for 
a fair kept here in Auguſt ever ſince che onqueror's 

time. Ihe town is ſurrounded with lar | 


they manyfaQure light woollen ſtuffs, fine linen, laces, 
Kc, for which they Mee a pretty ——— trade, wy - 
. country around produces dea 
teen miles S. of Caen. Lat. 4 
18 min. W. | | 
FALBYGDEN. See Fartcorrns. 
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FALCONERA, a fortreſs on the eaſtern coaſt of Val di 


deg. 58 min. N. long. 


Noto, and iſland of Sicily, in the lower diviſion of Italy, | 
a a little above the mouth of the river of its name, abaut || - 
Lat. 36 deg. 50 min. N. 

long. 15 deg. 33 min. Kk * A - 
FALGOANG. juſching's FALK COPING, a provin- | 
- cial town of Weſt Gott.land, in Sweden, lying almoſt | 


eight miles caſtward of Noto. 


in the heart of it, in a fruitful ſpot, but quite diveſted 
of wood, between two mountain | 
2 little lake, which empties itſelf into the riy 
In its 8 was fought à battle in 43 
tween King Albert and Queen Mar | 
former, together with his ſon, were taken priſoners. 
The country round the town is called Falbygden. It 
lies twenty miles N. from Skara. as + 

FALEZIN, a town of Walachia, in European Turkey, 


on che piver Pruth, where, a, battle. way fought, and 
252 — of peace concluded, ax the Ruſſians 
and the Turks, in the year 1771. Lat. 45 deg. 15 
min. N. long. 26 deg. 49 min. KE. | 
FALKENBERG, a-ſinall, but ancient maritime town, 
of Halland and. S. Gothland, in Sweden, near which 
the river of its name, or Falkenbergs-a, alſo called 


-"Aethra, iſſuing from the Allung lake, empriex itlef into 
the ſea. It lie, ina. fand . e is a conſiderable 


- Sihery. of, ſalmon, but that of herring is mall. The 
*harbour here is tolerable, and defended by a caſtle; it 
is the town in the order of the diet. 


battle of Falkenberg, as it is called, in w e 
© Danes were beaten; by the Swedes. It lies eighteen 
miles N. W. of Helmſtat. 57 deg. 10mim.. N. 


FALKEN 
the laſt- mentioned 
ds; June 16, for horſes and 
Þ for hemp, hardware, &c. No- 
es, ho 


- _ horned. cattle; July 
vember 10 and 22, 
MENS See 0 54:3 8631 Bils 
meriy an imperial fief ; but the Emperor Frederic 
D e in 2953, the feodl juke of e 
the ducaf Louſe of Lorrain; to whom alſo the property 
of this county was ſold, in 1667, by Count William. 
Fialkenſtein. As the Duke coded Lortain to France in 


— 
* 


one of the laſt that ſurrendered to 


| | | moats and | 
two ponds. The Conqueror's mother Arlotte was born | 
in this place. In the ſuburbs and neighbouring villages | 


of corn, It lies eigh- 


and on the S. bank! 
river Lida. 
be- | 


in which the | 


Near the village cf Axtorn was fought, in 1 56s, the 
| Pb 


+ 


Villiam of | 


"T1 5 
F this was Saccgte d, aud Teapips Bill in his pol. 
FAE RIO PNG. see PAT.COPING/# 57 vans 


FALKIRK, or, as it is commonly pronounced, FAK IRR, 
a handſome and ancient market-town of Stirlingſhire, 
on the Roman wall and S. fide of the firth of Forth, 
Here a battle was fought between King Edward l. 
and Sir William Wallace, with thoſe Scots that eſpouſed 
thei country's cauſe againſt the incroachments of that 
rince. | 
Near this place, on January 17, 1746, the Youn 
Chevalier with his Hi Manders worded the King's — 
ces commanded by General Hawley, who retired to 
Edinburgh. It lies eight miles S. of Stirling. From 
anchors ſometimes found in-the ground here, it is con- 
jectured to have been 4 port, till the ſea retiring from 


. this part, gained ground on the oppoſite ſide, the 
marſhes at the mouth of the . * 


river Forth rendering this 
een '? ' as 


Fe . Fee | : 
FALKLAND, a neat large town in the middle of Fife- 
| ſhire, and S. divifion of Scotland, not far from the 
ſource of the river Eden. It is à borough, of "Which 
the * is provoſt, and lies at the N. E. foot of Lo- 
mond-hill, which is a mile high, and covered with fine 
| N from the top of it is an *extenſive proſpect 
all round. Li {4 (31 03K C! ga TEN ed AR nt 


"% 
* 


Here was a ſtately royal palace or hunting- eat feat, as 
appears from its ruins; u e fpacious garden and a 
ark; its hereditary keeper is the Duke of Athol, who 
ets both theſe, and has a conſiderable revenue from 
the lands and ſtewartry, unleſs this has fallen to the 
crown by the late act of parliament. 
James was, wh yas Horry an 
im the news'of the death ueen 


ny and 
Ml-llvil, about twelve from Dumfermling, — 
j ö 
FALLERNE, a famous medicinal ſpring of Smoland, in 
x Gothland, in Sweden, about half a mile from 
exio. | 5 83 
FALMOUTH, Prolemy's Olum ' Crnionis, à mayor- 
town of Cornwall, the richeſt and beſt trading place in 
it, and larger than any three Vorbughs that ſend mem- 
ders to parliament, th it ſends none. It lies at 
the mouth of the Fale, which diſcharges its waters into 
the Engliſh channel. It has a very commodious har- 
| *bour, ſhips of burthen coming up to the very quay, and 
| - ſuch ſhelter in the many Se belonging to * the 
Whole royal navy may ride ſafe here which ſoever 
the wind blows. The entrance to it is covered by the 
caſtles of St. Maws and Pendennis, both which have 
governors and garriſons. | | 
Ihe trade of Falmouth has greatly increaſed ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh packets between this 
| place, Portugal, and che Weſt Indies, as alſo between 
it and Groyne in Spain; theſe from Portugal bring- 
ing over not only vaſt quantities of gold in ſpecie'or in 
bars, for the: Londoners, but the Falmouth merchants 
themſelves trade with the & he. age in ſhips of their 
own, and have a great ſhare in the profitable pilchard- 


| fiſhery. Here is the cuftom-houſe for moſt of the 


towns in the county, and a head collector reſides at 
_ Falmouth. It gives title of Viſcount to the family ot 
Boſcawen, of which is the gallant Admiral of that name. 
It Hes 12 miles from Truro, and 282 from London; 
the diſtance between it and the Groyne is 400. An- 
nual fairs are held here on and, October 10, 
for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and hops. Lat. 50 deg, 
"" 0 Wn. N, Jovg.'y dog: 1 RON _—_ TT 
 FALSTER, iſland of, in the dioceſe of Funen, in Den- 
mark, It is much of the fame nature with that of Lap - 
And. It lies at the entrance of the Baltic, about a 
large mile from Seeland, and ſox miles from Warne- 
munde in Mecklenburg, ftretching ſouthward to Be 


Cas 


r A N 


pack of landecalled.Gedſers Qdde, Itzlength.is,almpft |. 


three, and on | 


lx miles, but its breadth on the N. end three, 
the S. hardly one mile. It may, be called, ſays Buſch 
ing, the orchard of Denmark' 


: >, ane, | tal PS 
coping (Nyekigbing), Dr. Heylis Mok the, e of 


Denmark. It abounds very much with wild game. 
This ifland commonly belongs to the Queen Dowager; 
it conſiſts of the bailiwic of Nyekiobing ; and is divided. 
into two. diſtricts ; namely, the ſouthern, conſiſting of 
thirtcen pariſh-churches; and the northern, of fif- 


2 ae. nens 
FALSTERBO, a noted place of Scania, in Sweden, for 
the hetring-fiſwery. Here is alſo a_light-bayſe on ac- 
count of the ſhallows called Falftrebo-ref. Hopi 
FALETSCHII, a town of Moldavia, in European Turkey, 
on the river Pruth, in the neighbourhood of which you 
meet with the ruined walls and foundations. of houſes 
in the midſt of the thickeſt woods, and thoſe in a 

ſtraight line, Which probably are the remains of the 

ancient large city of Taiphali mentioned by Herodatus, 
on the ſite of which Faltſchii was built, 1 50 
FALUN, a copper- mine town, and diſtrict of Dalecarlia, 
in Sweden Proper, between the two lakes of Wargau 

and Runn, and alſo between two mountains. It is 


laige, and one of the richeſt among the mine- towns. 


The houſes are all of wood, with regular ſtreets ; one 
of the niarket-places is ſpacious and beautiful. On the 
N. fide of it is a large ſtone- building, where the conrts 
are held, beſides a public ce:lar, corn-granary, and diſ- 
| penfary. On the E. fide is a large ſtone-church, covered 
with copper, with draſs turrets, one of which is ver 
high. Without, the town eaſtward is another chure 
of ſtone, and covered alſo with copper. Here is a good 
© free-ſchool, a conſiderable copper-ſtaple, or copper- 
ard, and ſubordinate mine-courts, &c. The gover- 
nor of the place reſides near the town. This is the 
. 15th town in the order of the general diet. On the 
. W. fide is the conſiderable copper- mine well known of 
old, the annual produce of which is ſometimes 20,900 
© pounds of copper, and in the year 17509 it yielded 
20,321, pounds. It is 350 Swediſh el]s deep, In this 
town are made all forts of curious copper-Works. 
| FAMAGUSTA, or ARSINOE, a fair city and ſea- port, 
on a fine pag on the eaſtern coaſt of the iſland of Cy- 
prus, in the Levant, and Aſiatic Turkey, Here is a 
good ſafe harbour, though not large, which is defen- 
"ded by two forts upon two oppoſite capes. The ſea 
* ſurrounds the town on two ſides, as do walls, bulwarks, 
and a ditch, on the other two. The harbour opening 
into Tripoli in Syria ſouth-gaſtward,, is covered by two 
rocks, between which is a paſſage about forty paces 


| "broad, and ſhut up every night with a chain; though | 


others ſay this harbour js ſo choaked up as not tv admit 
ſhips of burthen. The Turks have built a ſtout caſtle 
for the defence of this place, and keep its other fortifi- 
cations in good repair. Its governor is independent of 
the Baſha of the iſland, and is obliged to maintain a 
galley for the public ſervice at his own coſt. Here is 
a Greek Biſhop, ſubje to the Metropolitan of Nicgſia. 
This place was forced to ſurrender to Solyman II. 
after a vigorous defence and ten months fic 
__ the cauſed the Venetian goyernor to be flea'd alive, 
- and maſſacred the inhabitants; in eool blood, though 
they had made an honourable capitulation. Its fine 
churches have been turned into moſques; the Chriſti- 
ans, who are allowed to keep ſhops here in the day- 
time, muſt retire at night to ſome of the neighbouring 


. viBages, which are very numerous. 

— —— round this is fertile, and the ſea 
- ſupplies it with all neceſſaries both for Jife and delight. 
It lies ſeventeen miles E. of Nicoſia, and tw 
W. of Tripoli in Syria. Lat. 34 deg. 40 min. N. long. 

35 deg. 12 min. KE. 
FAMINE PORT, a fortreſs on the N. E. of the 
lan ftreights, in South America. It had its nan 
' a Spaniſh garriſon, which was famiſhed to death here: 
Since that time no colony has been ſettled fo far ſouth- 
. An deg . 5 min. S. long. 80 deg. 10 


= 
: 


* 


; but 


-czght | 
M rel |; 
name from | 


|. * dity. And this not only in 


F A. 

Italy, where are medicinal waters. It lies thirty miles 

S. of the city of Modena. Lat. 44 deg. 20 min. N. 
long. 11 deg. 24 min. E. TH 

F ANO anciently Fanum Fortune, alſo Colama, or Julia 

Faneſtris, a town ſomewhat ſtrong, in the duchy of Ur- 

bino, and Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of 


Italy, on the fea, with a harbour for ſmall veſſels,” It 


is the ſee of a Biſhop, immediately under the Pope. 
Here refide many noblemen, and the number of its 
churches and convents is reckoned at forty- four. e 
grreateſt curiolity in this place, was a triumphal atch of 
marble erected in honour of Auguſtus Chf; but very 
much damaged by Teabnog baff, hilft the town” Was 
beſieging in 1458. The parts about Fano are ex- 
wan Hom, 9.7 It lies ny miles E. of Urbino- 
city Lat. 44 deg. 10 min. N. long. 14 deg. 22 


min. E. 
FARA, though ſmall, yet a fruitful and pleaſant iſlgnd 
of the Ortheys, bn Ma N. of Scotland. 2 * 
FAREHAM, a market-town of Hampſhire, - ten miles 
from Southampton, and ſixty-five from London. Its 
annual fair is held on June 29, for toys and pedlary- 
a EET) 1 | 
FAREWELL, Cape, the moſt ſoutherly * of 
Groenland, at the entrance into Davis's ſtrei hieß. Lat. 
59 deg. 37 min, N. long. 44 deg. 30 min. Ve, „ 
FARRINGDON, or FARRI NG TUN, a neat market- 
town of Berkſbite, pleafantly fituated on a hill near the 
river Ouſe. Here is a large church, and the town is 
er, by a balliff. It has a good weekly market on 
Tueſday; its annual fairs are on February 2 and 
Whitſun-Tueſday, for horſes and black cattle; Octo- 
ber 18, for the two laſt-mentioned articles, 'and à good 
many pigs. It lies twentysſic miles from Readive, 
< _ ſixty-five from London. Here are the ruins of a 
caſtle. 11 ui en 
FARLO, a place in Hampſhire, not far from Clarendon 
park, which gave birth to Sir Stephen Fox, and ſhared 
in his good fortune, for he built it a new church, and 
procured a. chapel of eaſe to be made parochial. He 
alſo built and endowed an alms-houfe with a maſter 


& # 


I 
and free-ſchool, the maſter to be in orders, and alſo to 
officiate in the church. RESTS LIT 
FARNE, or FEARNE ISLAND, a little ſpot of land, 
of which there is a diſtin& view from Berwick, incloſed 
by the ſea and craggy cliffs round it, by which it is 
rendered, almoft inacceſſible. In the middle of it is a 
fort, where St. Cuthbert Biſhop of Landisfarne, and 
tutelary ſaint of the N. had built a, place of religious re- 
tirement, and lived here nine years — in a 
courſe of devotion, till he was prevailed upon to remove 
to Hexham. * After two years paſſed in that biſhopric, 
he withdrew again to this iſland, and died in two 
months time, in the year 687. es 
The iſland e with wild-fowl and their eggs, 
of which the fiſhermen make conſiderable advantage, 
and alſo of the fiſhery. Here are frequent fogs, and the 
ſoil is barren,” * 1 15 
FARNESE, a town in the duchy of Caſtro, and Eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy. It gives 
title of Prince, 'and belongs to the houſe of Chigi. 
Of the ſame name ate two places in Rome, called 
the Great and Little Farneſe, with curious paintings 
and furniture, particularly in the former. | 
'FARNHAM, a Rus and populous market-town of Surry, 
the furtheſt this way from London, on the banks of the 
Lodden, and near its ſpring. It is the greateſt corn: 
market in England, particularly for wheat, London 
nd Hampſtead excepted. But the quanthy has con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed ſince the people of Chicheſter, 
Southampton, and other places, have begun to ſend 
their wheat and meal by ſea up to London: but for 
- this diminution to Farnham, it has made itſelf amends 
by another product, namely that of hops, which it has 
ſo vaſtly improved within theſe thirty years Paſt, that 
it may be ſaid to out-do Canterbury, Maidſtone, or 
any of the places in Kent moſt noted for that commo- 


f — but goodneſs: 
fo that all the neighbourhood about Farnham is one ge- 


— 


? 


min. W, 1 * 
FANANO, a ſmall town of Modena Proper, in Upper 


neral hop- ground, and their hops lead the price at all 


markets 
2A 


F AR 

markets in Tae, But this hop-nurſery has quite 
deſtroyed the cloathing- trade, formerly very conſide- 
rable here and conſequently. thrown 4 1 um- 
ber of poor upon the pariſhes, who uſed to be employed 
"in pingings ee weaving, A" of woo 
.1Beh es other enefactions to Farnham, is that remark- 
able one of Henry Smith, who had been a filverſmith 
fe one hey t left his buſineſs to g0 a begging, and 
from a dog which always followed him, was nick- 
> named Dog Faith, He left Fach an immenſe eftate for 
chene uſes, de his executors gave 10001, In mo- 
ney or 50 l. a year, for ever in land, beſides 6 or 8 J. an- 
* every pariſh in Hampſhire, but Mit- 
e he excepted out of his dole, becauſe he 


** ' 
IT 


ad been whipped out of it as a common vagrant, Its 
weekly market is on Thurſday. The market-houſe is 
11 K ſtructure, and built at the ſole expence of one 
and miles W. from London. Its annual fairs are 
on 8 Auguſt 10, and November n 
FARO, one of the five ſecure harbours, in the iſland of 
Siphanto, in the Archipelage, and Turkey in Eu- 


| FARO, an audience or diſtrict of Algarye, in Portugal, 
in which is a town of the ſame name, in Latin Pharus; 
ris ane in the moderocaſte, fands upon a plain, in 
da bay which (rs a harbour, and defended by a caſtle. 
A. nartom channel commonly called Barreta, ſeparates 
it from Cape Santa Maria, Pliny's Promontorium Cu- 
nem. It contains 4500 inhabitants, has two pariſh- | 
Churches, one of which is the cathedral. Its fee, 
"which. was firſt at Oſſonoba, afterwards, at Sylves, was 
at laſt tranſlated hither. Here are four convents, &c. 
The town is ſubjeR to the Queens of Portugal, and in 
its diſtrict are contained eight pariſhes. It lies on the 
S. coaſt, about mid-way between Cape St. Vincent and 
the mouth of the Guadiana, and twenty-four miles 
E. of Lagos. Lat. 36 deg. 48 min. N. long. 9 deg. 12 
Ton WARY INTO ACM BERL TRY 
J Sf the fame name is a place in Alentejo, but incon- 


FARO, CAPO DI FARO, or CAPO DELLA TORRE 
DI FARO, anciently Promontor ium Pelorum, a noted 
promontory in the iſland of Sicily, and lower diviſion | 
| AD, the W, point HT ole ts Dune: | 
| gh xe" an Caithneſs, and the N. of Scotland. The | 
E, point, or Dungſby-head, Camden calls Firve | 
8 Promontor inn, an the W. point, or Faro-head, ar - ö 
* * wedrim Promenterium. Hence the vaſt Weſtern or At- 
Jantic ocean appears, but geographers have not yet agteed 
upon a name for 17 5 particular part, there being no 
8 to derive it from. | 8 185 N 
FARRAR, a fuer of the Ard, N. W, of Inverneſs, near! 
tze mouth of which is the village of Beaulieu, formerly 
a zich and pleaſant abbey, and in the eſtate of the late 
unfartunate Lord Lovat. It is famous for its ſalmon- 


5 2 
the — -firth. 


T ſomet 
I the ancient Pes. It is bounded on 
the S. by Perſian Irak, has Khuſeſtan with part of the 

' Perſian Iph or Boſſora on the 8. and Kereſtan with 
port of Segeſſan on the E. In this province Lareſtan, 
as well as the iſle of Ormus, are included; which 
ate commonly reckoned to belong to F arſiſtan, the Per- 
ſians having conquered them. Its principal town is 
4 8 os; "Yr ve 
WC TG A or FARTACEI, a kingdom of Arabia 
Felix, in Aſiatic 
inland. The latitude is alſo different] 


ever, ſince ſo many 1 and hiſtorians have 
mentioned it as an 1— kingdom, it is not impro- 


ven. 


bable but that it may extend itſelf moſtly inland; tho' | 


it is ſcarcely to be doubted but that they had alſo ſome 


places on the coaſt, ſince we find the city and cape Fer- 


tack in it. Though the Grand Sa receives a tri- 


bute from all the parts of Arabia Felix; yet he exempts | 


this from it, only that they are obliged to furniſh him 
with sooo men Ichenever called upon, which yet are 


7. Clarke. Farnham lies two miles from Guilford, | 


N 


and falls into the firth of Beaulieu, a branch of | 
imes called FARS, a province of Per- | 


Turkey. It is variouſly placed by geo- | 
; by ſome along the ſea-coaſt, by others in the 
W- 


FA 


F E 


to be maintained at the charge of the Porte. Of the 
_ © City of Fertack we know very little, nor is it mentioned 
'b oy Fin geo raghers. 7, | 
'T-CASTLE, formerly a ſtrong fort on the point of 
the promontory called St. Ebb's-head, in the ſhire of 
© Berwick, which belonged to the Earl of Hume; only its 
' ruins are now remaining...  . | 
FATAPOUR.' See FeTipore. pad ak 
FAUCIGNY, or FOSSIGNT, in Latin Tyachus F.cimg- 
cenſũ, a diſtrict of Savoy, in Upper Italy. It runs along 
the foot of we Alps, between the county of Geneva 
on the W. of which it was anciently a part, and the 
county of Valais on the E. It bad fr [ons time its 
on Lords; but in the year 1200 it deſcended by mar- 
tage to the Count of Savoy. In 1659 it was re- united 
to the duchy of Savoy, and has continued ſo ever ſince, 
only that it has paſſed to and from the hands of the 
OT eee eee 11 
 FAUQUEMONT. See VAIKENBu nec. 
FAT AL, the moſt weſtern iſland of the Azores, in the 
is Atlantic ocean; it is ſo called from the great number 
of beech- trees growing on it. Here 41 is plenty of 
other wood, and for that reaſon much frequented by 
the Engliſh. It breeds large cattle, and on its coaſts 
is a vanety of excellent fiſh. It is about fix leagues 
long. Its chief anchoring-place is at Orta, where is 
an old caftle and garriſon. The Engliſh making a de- * 
{cent upon it, oyed moſt of its fortifications. It 
lies about mid-way between Europe and America, and 
belongs to A Lat. 38 deg. 20 min. N. long. 
Fr SNA V. | 474 
FE, SANTA, a ſmall place of Granada, in Spain, on the 
river Xemil, but eretted into a city by Ferdinand the 
Catholic, when he mn e rom. which it is 
diſtant only ten miles. Lat. 35 deg. 26 min, N. long. 


deg. 47 min. E. 

FE SANTA, the capital of New Mexico, in North 
America, on the Northern river, about 518 miles N. 
of Old Mexico. Lat. 36 deg. 10 min. N. long. 109 

eren 0 vey 12cntd To, BrW: 
FE, SANTA, a city in the government of Buenos Ayres, 
and audience of cas, in Peru; in South America. 
It lies about nin hes N. W. of Buenos Ayres, 
between the Rio de la Plata and the Rio Salado; Which 
latter, after running through Tuceman, joins the for- 
mer. It is ſmall, and but meanly built; principally 
© owing to the Heathen Indians who pillaged it not long 
©" fince, maſſacring the inhabitants, It is however the 
channel of commerce between araguay and Buenos 

— — for the herbs camini and palos. 
FE DE BAGO TA, SANTA, the capital of New Gra- 
nada, in Terra Firma, in Souch America, at the foot 
of Mount Bagota. It lies in à very fertile country, is 


the ſee of an Archbiſhop and the ſeat of the governor 

and ſupreme courts. It ſies 218 miles S. of Pampeluna. 
Lat. 4 deg. 15 min. N. long. {3 deg. 15 min. W. 

FE, the capital of a province of the ſame name, in Terra 

irma, in South America, on the river St. Martha. 

It lies 212 miles S. of Carthegena, and ſubject to Spain, 

as are all the above-mentioned Santa Fe's. Lat. 7 deg. 

18 min. N. long. 76 deg. 49 min. W. 

FELIN, a town of Livonia, with a caſtle, formerly be- 
longing to Sweden, but now ſubje& to Ruſſia. It lies 
on à river of the ſame name, iſſuing from the Wortzy- 
lake ; it ſuffered greatly in 1560, and at other times du- 
ring the war between both crowns. It lies 112 miles 
N. E. of Riga. Lat. 58 deg. 50 min. N. long. 25 deg. 

KIRK, or FELDKIRE, a town of a county of the 
fame name in Tirol, and circle of Auſtria, in Germany, 
on the E. banks of the Rhine, 38 miles S. E. of Con- 
ſtance. Lat. 47deg. 20min. N. Jong. 9 dep. 36 min. E. 

FELLETIN, a town of Upper la Marche, on the river 
Creuſe : it lies eighteen leagues above Argenton to the 
S, It trades in cattle, and has a manufaQtory of ta- 

LLS, fo they commonly call in Weſtmoreland any 

- waſte of mountainous ground, in particular. a' chain of 

almoſt impaſſable hills on its W. fide, confining on 


Cumberland: they alſo call it Fourneſs fells, from the 


promontory of the former name in Lancaſhire, that runs 8. 
| : into 


75 


38 
into che Lea. The high grounds about Appleby are 
called Roman-Fell, Meel-fell, and Hellbeck-fe]; the 
latter of which is a quarter of a mile above Brough. 
FELSTED, a ſmall place of Eſſex, on the river 
Chelme, but of note for a flouriſhing free grammar- 
ſchool for eighty boys born in this county, founded by 
Lord Iich, anceſtor to the Earl of Warwick, and en- 
dowed with handſome ſalaries for a maſter and uſher ; 
beſides an alms-houſe for ſix poor. people, with liberal 
weekly allowances of money, malt, wheat, fuel, and 
aſture for fix cows, &c. | 
FELTON-BRIDGE, a village of Northumberland, upon 
a ſmall, but pleaſant river, called Cocket, abounding in 
trout, which empties itſelf into the ſea oppoſite to the 
iſland of its name. 


FELTRE, FELTRI, or FELTRIA, a ſmall town of 


Feltrino, and marquiſate of Trevigiana, one of the Ve- 
netian territories, in Upper Italy, upon a mountain near 
the river Piava, and is the ſee of a Biſhop, under Aqui- 
leia. It lies 38 miles N. of Padua. Lat. 46 deg. 12 
min. N. long. 12 deg. 20 min. E. 


— 


FEMERIN, an iſland of Denmark, near the coaſt of 4 


Wagria, in Holſtein, from which a ſtreight not above 
a mile in breadth, called Femmer-ſund, divides it: 
tho' but a ſmall ſpot, it has always been looked upon 
as one of the keys to Denmark with regard to Ger- 
many. This iſland is very fruitful in corn and pattu- 
rage, and yet contains but twa pariſhes, Borg and Pe- 
terſdorp. At the landing-place from Holſtein, there is 
a fort. It ſuffered much in the wars, eſpecially in 1419, 
when King Erick of Pomerania laid it almoſt waſte. It 
is now ſubject to Denmark.” Lat. 54 deg. 56 min. N. 
Jong, 11 deg. 12 min. E. | 
FENESTRELLE, a fortified town. of Piedmont, in Up- 
Italy, on the river Cluſon. In 1708 the Duke of 
—— took it; and is one of the ſtrongeſt frontiers 
againſt N Lat. 45 deg. 10 min. N. long. 7 deg. 
20 min. E. , 

FEN Country of Lincolnſhire begins about Wainfleet, 
within twenty miles of Grimfby, extending to the Ifle of 
Ely S. and to the ground . oppoſite to Lyn-Regis in 
Norfolk E. This part is properly called Holland, as 
being flat, and frequently overflown : the fens or marſh- 
lands reach in ſome places for fiſty miles long, and 
in breadth above thirty, being pretty level. 

FERABATH, a city of Ghilan, one of the provinces of 
Perſia, in Aſia, on the S. ſhore of the Caſpian fea. A 
river about forty paces broad riſing in the mountains, 
p_ by the town. Here Abbas the Great had a pa- 
lace, with noble furniture, and a fine garden. The 
country round it has a rich ſoil. 'Fhe place is ſurrounded 
with moats. It ſies 146 miles N. E. of the city of Ghi- 
lan. Lat. 38 deg. 12 min. N. long. 50 deg. 10 
min, E. | 

FERDEN, more commonly VERDUN, a city in a terri- 
tory of the ſame name, belonging to Lower Saxony, in 
Germany, on the river Aller. The late Elector of Ha- 
nover, George I. King of Great Britain, purchaſed it 


of Denmark, who took it from the Swedes. It lies twen- | 


ty-eight miles S. E. of Bremen. Lat. 53 deg. 30 min. 
N. long. g deg. 10 min. E. | 

FERE, La, a town of Upper Picardy, in France, in a 
marſhy bottom, at the junction of the rivers Sene and 
Oiſe. Tho' fortified, the Spaniards took it during the 
civil wars : but Henry IV. recovered it in 1597, after an 
obſtinate reſiſtance. It has been diſmantled ; its ſole 
defence now is a fluice, which can lay the whole coun- 
try for a mile round under water. At a powder-mill 
here they make, it is ſaid, a hundred and twenty thou- 


ſand pounds of powderevery year. It lies 46 miles'S. E. | 


N Lat. 49 deg. 45 min. N. long. 3 deg. 26 

min. E. | | 1 

FE RE, with the addition of Champenoiſe, a ſmall town of 
Upper Champagne, in France. It lies thirty- four miles 
wo of 2 Lat. 48 deg. 44 min. N. long. 4 deg. 

min. E. Di | 

FERENTINO, 3 Ferentinum, celebrated by Ho- 
race, &c. a ſmall Epiſcapal city of the Compagna di 
Roma, and Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion 
of 7 It ſtands high, on the confines of Naples, 


— 


— 


F E R 
twenty-one miles S. E. of Paleſtrina, and fifty-four E. 
of * Lat. 41 deg. 48 min. N. long. 14 deg. 15 
min. KE. 2 
FERET TE, a town of Alſace, now ſubject to France. 
It lies 49 miles S. of Straſburg. Lat. 47 deg. 27 min. 
N. long. 7 deg. 36 min. E. | | 
FERMANAGH, County of, in the province of Ulſter, 
in Ireland. It is bounded by Donnegal and Tirone on 
the N. by another part of Tirone and Monaghan on the 
1. by Cavan and Letrim on the S. and by another part 
of Letrim and the Ocean on the W. Here is no 
market-town, and only one borough, namely, Innifkil- 
ling. It gives title of Viſcount to one of the Verney 
family. This county is 38 miles Jong, and twenty-four 
—. : it is full of woods and bogs, a third part of it 
_ being covered by Lough Erne, the largeft lake in this 
part of the kingdom. It is full of well-inhabited iſles, 
abounding with ſalmon, trout, &c. About the middle 
the waters contract into the breadth of an ordinary ri- 
ver, continuing fo for fix miles; on which narrow part 
ſtands a ſtrong fort, being the only paſs from the N. part 
of Ireland to the'S. This fort, with the town, is 
Inniſkilling. E 8 
FERMEN TERA and SERMENTERA, formerly Opbi- 
uſa, one of the two Pityuſan or Pine iſlands, in the At- 
lantic ocean, and on the coaſt of Spain; about fix miles 
from the other called Ebuſus or Ivica, three miles one 
way, and five the other, but uninhabited. | 
FERMO, anciently Firmum Picenum, a well-built and 
well-inhabited city of the marquifate of Ancona, and 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy, upon 
a hill, with a harbour, on the Adriatic fca. An Arch- 
biſhop reſides here; and this was the native place of 
Lactantius, from it ſurnamed Firmianus, thirty-two 
miles S. of Ancona city, Lat. 43 deg. 10 min, long. 
15 deg. 10 min. _ : 
Of the ſame name is another town under the name 
of Monte Fermo, in contradiſtinction from that laſt 


mentioned, which is called Porto Fermo, and but threg , 


miles aſunder. 
FERN, a pariſh in Roſs-ſhire, in the N. of Scotland, 


where was formerly a monaſtery, as its name in the 


native language (Manachin) imports. Not twenty 
ears ago the roof of that which was anciehtly the ab- 
y-church, and till uſed for the parochial one, being 
arched with ftone, fell in of a ſudden, while divine 
ſervice was performing; by which melancholy accident 
many were killed optright, and others miferably mag” 
led: but the ſound-board ſaved the ' preacher, Mr. 
Daniel Frafer, then a probationer, and fince miniſter 
of Kyle Urnan near Red-caſtle. Fern lies three miles 
S. W. of Tayne. | MP 
FERNANDES, or JUAN FERNANDES, two iſlatids 
in the Pacific ocean, on the coaſt of Chili, in South 
America. The one, as lying further W. is called De 
Aufera ; and the other, as nearer the land or to the 
eaſtward, De la Tierra. The former, above a league 
in length, is very high land, with feveral caſcades; one 
of which, on the 8. W. fide, precipitates itſelf with ſuch 
impetuoſity into the fea, that its froth may be ſeen, 

- ſays Ulloa, at three leagues diftance. It lies about 
3 deg. 27 min. W. from Callao. The diſtance between 
both iflands is thirty-four leagues. The iſland De 
Tierra, which is about 440 leagues N. of Cape Horn, 
is between three and four leagues from E. to W. moſtly 
high lands with fome plains,” but a part of the moun- 


tains themſelves full of excellent timber, and ſeveral 
ſtreams of very light water. Here are great num 


bers of goats, but very difficult to come at, as living 
among inacceſſible and pfecipices. The moun- 
tains in this iſland are of a great height, and every 
part of them covered with a graſs or ſtraw higher than 
the uſual ſtature of a man. ' 
In this ifland are three bays, thoſe on the W. and E. 
for ſmall veſſels ; but that on the N. E. fide, properly 
called Jn Fernandes, conſiſts of a bay expoſed to the 
N. and N. E. winds, and fifty fathom deep, within 
two cables length of the ſhore. This bay is viſited by 
all European ſhips. that go into the South ſeas, in order 
to refreſh their crews et a long voyage and weather- 


92 ing, 


* = 
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fruits, other herbs, and proviſions. Accordingly, in the 
year 1741, Admiral Anſon put in here for repairing his 

. . hips, and recovering his ſick men. 
On this iſland Captain Woods Rogers found one 
Alexander Selkirk, a native of Scotland, who had lived 
chere alone four years and four months, having been 
'  Teft by his ſhip: from hence Daniel Defoe is thought 
fo have taken the firſt hint of his famous novel of Ro- 
inſon Cruſoe. The editor of Lord Anſon's voyage 


ing the dangers of Cape Horn, ſupplying them with |- 


roo this iſland. in lat. 33 deg. 40 min. S. and 110 


es W. from the continent of Chili. 


Here are 


reat numbers of ſea-wolves or ſea-lions, and abun- | 


dance of fiſh, with ſome kinds 
.FERNBY, a village in the 


culiar to thoſe ſeas: 
grounds near the ſea- 


fide in Lancaſhire; where turf is dug that commonly | 


ſerves both for fire and candle. | 

FERNES, an inland town in the county of Catherlough, 
and province of Leinſter, in Ireland; it is the ſee of 
a Bilhop united with that of Leighlin, and was formerly 


. fortified by the Fitzgeralds with a caſtle, It lies eight | 


miles from Enniſcotthy.” Þ  _ 

- FERNSTEIN, or FREYENSTEIN, a town of Auſ- 
tria, in Germany, on the S. fide of the Danube; tho' 

ſmall, has à magnificent caſtle, beſides the ruins of an 

old one. Here Richard I. of England was confined 


Priſoner on his return from the Holy- land. It lies fixty 


miles W. of Vienna. 


FERO, or FARRO, Imall iſlands in the Northern ocean, | 
belonging to Denmark, about twenty-five in number. 


Together they ſtretch in length about fixty miles, and 
in — about forty; having. Norway on the E. 
Shetland and the Orkneys on the S. E. Scotland and 
the Weſtern iſlands on the S. and Iceland with Groen- 
land on the N. W. and N. They lie between lat. 


61 deg. 15 min. and 62 dep. 10 min. N. and between 
long. 6 deg. 10 min. and 7 deg. 30 min. E. They are 


230 miles diſtant from the Orkney iſles, and as many 
from Iceland; but between 3 and 400 W. of Norway. 

FERRARA, duchy of, or the FERRARESE, now a 

part of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion 


- ., of Italy, near the mouth of the Po. It is bounded on 
the Poleſino di Rovigo, formerly a part of 


Ferrata, on the W. by the duchy of Mantua, on the 
wo 
- Ko 5 the gulph of Venice. The middle of it is in lat. 45 
1 long. 12 deg. E. It is divided into the fol- 
lowing : 

. Tara, olelino de S. Georgio, La Valle de Commactrio, 
La valle de Marrare, and Valle de Maremorto,. ' - 
FERRARA, . the capital of the laſt-mentioned territory of 
' the ſame name, in a fertile plain watered by a branch 
of the Po called II Po Morto, from which is a canal 
to Francolino about ſix miles long, and another to Ceu- 

-to thrice that length, for the conveniency of commerce. 
This city, with the whole duchy, fell into the hands of 
Pope Clement VIII. upon the demiſe of Alphonſo; IT. 
- of Eſté, without male iſſue, in 1597 3 but is now ill- 
led, and in many parts quite deſolate. The city is 
defended by a citadel of five whole, and as many half 
- baſtions. 18 is a Metropolitan ſee, and has an univer- 


' 


by the Bologneſe and Romandiola Proper, and on the 


II Poleſino di Ariona, II Poleſino de Fer- 


0 This plery having, bron alwe# reduced to. a heap of 


rubbiſh by a dreadful earthquake twenty-ſeven years 
before it came into that Pontiff 's poſſeſſion, he rebuilt 

the ſtreets. and houſes, and fortified it, erecting alſo a 
noble palace and other publick ſtructures, with his own 
ſtatue in the piazza. The citadel is ſaid to have coſt 
him 200,000 pounds Sterling. Among other hand- 


ſome buildings here is a fine cathedral, a beautiful Be- 
nedictine monaſtery and church; in the latter of which | 


is the monument of the famous Arioſto, author of Or- 
lando Furioſo, who, notwithſtanding his rich vein of 
| poetry and being laureat to the Emperor Charles V. 
was ſo poor as to have hardly cloaths to his bac 
Among the many learned men here was Savanarola, 
author of an elegant Latin poem, ſtyled the Triumph 
of the Croſs ; and Guarini, author of the celebrated 
Paſtor Fido. 70 315 Le ih ant t N 
Among its famous artiſts was Andrea Ferrara, co- 
temporary with David Rizzio in Scotland, many of 


* 


7 


9 


Fl 


min. E. 


gling act has almoſt cruſhed t 


£ 


——- tO, 
whoſe broad Twords are ſtill to be met with in th; 
kingdom, and highly valued by the Scots Highlander; 
or the ſuperior excellence of their metal and temper 
which take his name, and which is generall engraved 
upon them; but probably many of theſe are oaly nominal 
and the work of latter artiſts. In 1708 the place was 
blocked up by the Imperialiſts, and ſeverely menaceg 
but it held out. It lies thirty miles N. E. of Bo. 
logna. Lat 44 deg: 36 min. N. long. 12 deg. 14 


FERRO, by the rep called Hierro, and by the 
French L'iſie de Fer; the moſt weſterly iſland of the 
Canaries, in the Atlantic ocean; and near the coaſt of 
Africa: it belongs to Spain. If ſome parts the foil is 
dry and barren. Here the French navigators former! 
placed the firſt meridian for reckoning the longitude, 
as the Dutch did theirs through the peak of Teneriff. 
But moſt geographers at — reckon the firſt meri- 
dian from the capital of their own country; as the Eng- 
liſh" from; London, the French from Paris, &ec See 
"Fero. Lat. 27.deg. 49 min. N. long. 17 deg; 26 
min, W.. „ , ä | 
FERROL, a town of Galicia; in Spain; upon a bay of 
the Atlantic ocean, with an excellent harbour, his 
is a ſtation for the royal navy of Spain, where they fre- 
quently ſecured themſelves in the late wars with 
England; and into which port their privatcers carticd 
ſeveral Britiſh prizes: It lies about two leagues from 
Corunnaz and twenty-four miles N. E. of the Groyne. 
Lat. 43 deg. 26 min. N. long. 8 deg. 46 min. W. 
FERTE SUR L'AUBE, a town of Champagne, in 
France, on the river Aube, as its additional epithet 
ſhews. It lies thirty-ſix miles S. E. of Troyes, Lat. 
48 deg. 12 min. N. long. 4 deg. 48 min. E. 
FER TE Sr. NECTAIRE, La, or LA FERTE SEN- 
NET ERRE, in Latin Fir mitas S. Nedtarii, a large 
town of Lower Orleanois, in France. It gave title of 
Duke and Peer to Henry Senterre : both it and the fa- 
mily are now extinct. 8 
FERTE BERNARD, La, a town of Maine and Perche, 
in France, on the left bank of the river Huiſne, a ba- 
rony- peerdom, now in the Duke of Richlieu. Here is 
but one pariſh, containing 300 families, beſides ſeveral 
convents. It gave birth to Robert Garnier, 'whoſe nine 
tragedies after the manner of Seneca, were in great te- 


| +, putation under the reigns of Charles IX. and Henry III. 


and IV. till the celebrated Corneille reſtored the true 

- taſte; It lies ſix leagues from Le Maus, to the E. 

ERFESMBANT, a ſmall town of So:ogne, in France, 

but hay a noble caſtle: on the little river Sendre. It 

lies five leagucs E. from Remorentin. 

FER T ALAls, or ALEPS, La, a town of Hurepoix, 
in France, on the little river Seine, ſeven leagues S. of 
Paris, and on the road to Melun. N i 

FESCAN, or FESCAMP, a conſiderable town and caſtle 

of Normandy, in France, with a harbour on the Eng- 
liſh channel, which has above ſixteen feet water at 

ſpring-tides, defended by a tower and terrace- battery. 
The port and town are ſeparated by a large marſh, 
Here is a governor, King's lieutenant, &c. and a fa- 
mous abbey. They trade. in woollen cloths, * 
linens, laces, hats, and tanned leather. They ſend 
alſo ſome ſhips to the Newfoundland cod-fiſhery, and 

a a few barks are employed in that of the hetrings. It 

lies twenty-eight miles N. W of Rouen. Lat. 49 deg. 
41 min. N. long. 26 min. KE ©» | 

FETIPOUR, or .FATAPOUR, a walled city of Agra 

and Hither India, in Aſia. It lies twenty-eight miles 
W. of Agra city, and ſubject to the Gone Mogul. 

Here is a ſtately; palace = other pompous ſtructures, 
with a conſiderable manufacture of fine. taffeta, and a 
ſpacious bazar. Lat. 27 deg. 12 min. N. long. 78 deg. 
46 min. K ay 44 0 8 
FEVERSHAM, a large market- town of Kent, conſiſting 
of one long ſtteet; it is a member of the cinque<port of 
Dover, is governed by a Mayor, and ſtands in a fruitful 
part of the county, on a creek from the Thames called 
the Swale, navigable by boys, lighters, &c. an oppoſite 


to the Iſle of Shippey. It was a noted place for ſmug- 


gling and clandeſtinely exporting wool ; but the ſmug- 
oſe practices hers, 0 
1 we 
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well as elſewhere. This town is one of thoſe that ſup- | 


ply London markets with apples, cherries, and the 
rgeſt ſtewing oyſters; the Dutch take off vaſt quan- 


tities of the latter, to the amount of 2 or 3000 J. an- 


nually. 

In this place King Stephen lies buried, with his 
Queen Maud and fon Euſtace ; and here the unfortu- 
nate King James II. was taken priſoner as he was at- 
tempting to make - His eſcape in a fiſhing-ſmack to 
France, and very tudely treated by the mob and fiſher- 
men of Feverſham, both by perſonal indignity and 
abuſive language; and alſo by* ſearching his pockets, 
even to the endangering of his life. It lies eight 
miles from Canterbury, and forty-eight from Lon- 
/on. Its weekly markets are on .Wedneſday and 
1 and two annual fairs in February and Au- 
guſt, ten days each, for linen and woollen drapery, 
.. with toys. | 
FEURS, or FORS, though a ſmall town of Lionois, in 
France, it is the capital of Upper Fores: It lies on 


the river Loire, twenty-nine mi.es W. of Lyons. Lat. 


45 deg. 52 min. N. long. 4 deg. 28 min. E. 

FEXEM, a village in the biſhopric of Liege, and circle of 
Weltpha'ia, in Germany, where, a battle was fought 
in October 1746, between the ailies commanded by 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, and the French under Count 
Saxe. It lies four miles W. of Viſet, and ſeven N. of 
the city of Liege, Lat. 50 deg. 56 min. N. long. 5 deg. 
46 min. E. 

FEZ, kingdom of, in Africa. It has the Mediterranean 
ſea on the N. the Atlantic ocean on the W. the river 
Marbea or Umarabea on the 8. where it divides Fez 
tiom Myrocco, and is bounded on the E. by an imagi- 
nary line drawn from the mouth of the river Meluya or 
Mulviaz to Mount Atlas, dividing it from the _— 
of Algiers. It was formerly part of Mauritania Tin- 
gitana, is ſomewhat larger than Morocco, and di- 
vided like it into ſeven provinces. Its extent from E. 
to W. is about 0 miles, that is, from long. 1 deg. 20 
min. to 7 deg. W. where broadeſt, and nearly of the 
ſame breadth from N. to S. that is, from lat. 31 to 36 
deg. This kingdom is fertile in grain, fruit, cattle, 
wax; and honey; but Would be much more ſo, did 
the inhabitants cultivate it duly, the Fezians being 
contented with a bare ſufficiency, and ſcrupulous of 
{ending grain out of the kingdom, - Here are good iron- 


mines; but they are ſo ignorant of „ them, 


that they only make nails and ſome other coarſe uten- 


ſus. Their principal river is Sebu or Cebit, which is 
very rapid, riſing in Mount Celego, in the province of 
Cuz; and deſcending to the Atlantic ocean, is ſaid 
to carry with its ſtream ſtones of an hundred weight. 
It runs within two ſhort miles of Fez city, through 
_ vaſt ridges, receiving ſeveral other rivers in its courſe 
yet over it is a bridge ſaid to be 150 fathoms long: 
none of theſe rivers are navigable. The only carriage 
is by land upon camels, horſes, and . 
expedition. ; 
Fez had its own Kings, but for ſome time it has been 
ſubject to Morocco. The Spaniards and Portugueſe have 
fame places on the coaſt ; the principal of thoſe belong- 
ing to the former, are Mazalquiver, Penen, Melilla, 
and Ceuta: the ſiege, or rather blockade, of which by 
the natives may be ſaid ſtill to be carried on. Amon 
the places belonging to the Portugueſe is Arzillai, hav- 
ing ceded Tangier à8s a part of Queen Catherine's 


dowry to the | Engliſh, who long. ſince demoliſhed 
it. The ſeven provinces above-mentioned, are Fez 


Proper, Temeſna, Aſgur, Habat, Errif, Guret, Alcaia, 
and Chuz, or Chaouz. M. de Liſle joins Aſgur and 
HFabat in one, under the name of Al-garbe. This king- 


= _ 


dom and Morocco are under one Emperor. See Mo- 


Rocco. | 
FEZ PROPER, province of, in the kingdow of its name 
laſt- mentioned. It is ſeparated on the W. from Temeſ- 
na by the river Burreg-reg or Sala; on the N. by that 
of Sebu, which divide it from Aſgur; on the E. it ex- 
tends to the river Gnavan; and on the S. to Chaus, or, 
according to ſome, quite to Mount Atlas. Its ſoil is 
much the fame with the kingdom of Fe already deſcrib- 


| ed but being the province where the metropolis ot its | 


— 


| 


aries, for | 


— 


| 


have 


or cana's, runs through moſt parts of the city. 


tacles of all ſorts of debauche 


Atlantic ocean, and about 260 N. 
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name ftands, it is more populous and better cultivated. 
They have plenty of proviſions, garden-vegetables, &c. 
and fiſh, particularly that called by the Spaniards Saba- 
lo, which is in great requeſt, and caught from Octo- 
ber to April. In this province is a territory ten miles 
long, and five broad; which though fruitful, is very 
unhealthy, from the ſtagnated waters in it, occaſioning 
peſtilential fevers which carry off a great number of the 
inhabitants: The chief mountain here is Zalagh, about 
fifteen miles from E. to W. where the rich citizens of 
Fez have their gardens, orchards, and pleaſure-houſes; 
alſo Mounts Zarhon, Taget, and Guerigure. The 
firſt of theſe three is very well cultivated, and has about 
forty towns and villages upon it. | 


FE, the capital of the laſt mentioned province of the 


whole kingdom of its name, on the river Fez. It is the 
largeſt city in all Africa; and is divided into the new 
and old city, or rather it conſiſts of three different cities 


built at different tinies, under one and the ſame name, 


with magnificent palaces, ſeraglios, ſchools for propa- 


* gating the Mahometan faith, &c. - 


The moſt ancient of all is that called Beleyd, on the 
eaſtern bank of the river, where lies the fine gardens 
and fountains of Zingifor, beſides about 4000 houſes. 
The other old city called Ain Alu, ſtands on the W. 
fide of the Fez, and is computed to contain 40, ooo in- 
habitants. The walls of theſe two cities, ſaid to have 
belonged to twodifferent Princes, who were continually 
at war, were at length demoliſhed, and made into one, 
by building a bridge to join them. The third a now 
called New Fez, ſtands above the other two, and about 
a mile from the Old, containing between 18 and 20,000 
inhabitants, divided into fifteen warde. Here is the Em- 
peror's palace, a large and noble ſtructure, and has as 
many fine moſques and other public buildings as Old 


Fez. Theſe three may be conſidered as one city, oy 


as divided into old arid new. The former, and the mo 
famed 'of the two, ſtands on the declivity-of two moun- 
tains and the intermediate valley; it is walled and flank- 
ed with towers, being about eight miles in circuit, It 
hath no ſuburbs without, but ſeveral gardens within; 
and hath ſeven gates: the ſtreets are narrow, and ſhut 
up alſo with gates. It is defended by two czftles, the 
old and new, garriſoned by blacks, but without any 
cannon in either. On the two longeſt ſides of the city 
are two ſharp baſtions on a riſing ground, with only two 


iron cannon on each. The houſes are moſtly of ſtone or 
brick, three ſtories high, flat at top, and neatly furniſhed. 


The greateſt part have high turrets, where the women 
2 apartments, but are not permited to ſtir 
The river Fez dividing itſelf into fix branches 


On 
theſe are 370 mills, moſtly for corn, and about 250 


abroa 


- ſtone-bridges. Of about 500 moſques computed here, 
about fifty of them are well-built and endowed ; one of 
which is ſaid to be half a league in compaſs. Within 


the cinfture cf this moſque is a ftately college, in 
which divinity, and fome other ſciences, are taught: the 
other public buildings, as baths, hoſpita's, &c. are very 
noble. Here are above 200 inns, very large and conve- 
nient, which pay an annual tax to the governor ; but 
excepting thoſe reſorted to byghriſtians, are recep- 
e moſt infamous and 
unnatural crimes being committed barefaced, and with 


impunity. Fez is computed to have about 300,000 in- 


habitants. It ſwarms with men of all trades and pro- 
feſſions, alſo with merchants; this being the general 
magazine of Barbary, where all ſorts of European goods 
are brought and exchanged, and ſent to the other pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, in barter for leather of ſeveral 
ſorts, particularly the fine marroquin. &e. and their other 
native productions. The Jews, which are above 5000, 
are the principal brokers, eſpecially between the Chriſti- 
ans and Mahometans. Moſt part of the inhabitants are 
negroes from Negroland, or the deſcendants of ſuch; the 
reſt are of an olive colour. Fez lies twenty-eight leagues 
S. from the Mediterranean, thirty-three -E. from the 
. of Morocco. Lat. 

deg. 58 min. N. long. 4 deg. 25 min. W. 
O, a ſmall city of St. Peter's patrimony, in the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate, and middle diviſion of Italy; it gives title 
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| 
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of Duke to the Ludovici family. It lies on the Tiber. 
A wood in its neighbourhood was formerly dedicated to 
the Goddeſs Feronia, hence called Lucus Feroniæ. It 
hes fifteen miles N. of Rome. 


FIASCONE, or MONTE FIASCONE, a ſmall Epiſco- 


pal city of Orvieto, one of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtates in the 
middle diviſion of Italy, near the lake Bolſena. Its fee 
is united to that of Corneto, and is famous for its white 
wine. It lies fourteen miles S. of Orvieto city. Lat. 42 


deg. 20 min N. long. 13 deg. 12 min. E. 
FIDA, or WHIDAH, the capital of a territory of its 


name on the ſlave-coaſt af Guiney, in Africa. This 
country being not long ago conquered by the i of 
Dahone, whoſe dominions lie to the N. of it, the King 
of Whidah ſoen recovered it again: but, in the 
mean time, the Engliſh and other Europeans who had 
factories here, ſuffered very conſiderably during theie 


Wars. N 


FIERENZUOLO, a ſmall town of Parma, in the upper 
diviſion of Italy, on the tiver Larda. It lies twelve 
miles S. E. of Placentia, where is a famous Bernar- 


dine - 96h Lat. 44 deg. 56 min. N. long. 10 deg. 46 


FIESOLI, anciently Feſulz, a town of Tuſcany, in the 


upper diviſion of Italy, between Pratolino and the 
city of Florence, only two miles N. E. of the latter. 
It was one of the twelve ancient Hetruſcan cities. Lat. 


- 43 deg. 36. min. N. long. 12 deg. 20 min. E. 
ilk 


, {hire of, in the S8. part of Scotland. It was anci- 
ently called the ſhire of Roſs, which name is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in Kinroſs, i. e. the head of Roſs, and alfo in 


+ Culroks, i. e. the back part of Roſs, as the Highland 


words Kaan and Cuul import. The name of Fife it had, 
they ſay, from one Fifus a nobleman; to whom Ken- 


- meta II. gave it for his great ſervices againſt the Picts in 


840. His poſterity were firſt called Thanes of Fife, 


which ſeems to have been the firſt title of nobility in 


that kingdom, and afterwards created Farls by Mal- 


colm II. about the year 1057, and endowed them with 


eater privileges than any other Earls in the country. 
f thels the Hreat Macduff, who ſubdued the tyrant 
Macbeth, was the firſt, whoſe poſterity had the privileges 


of placing the King at his coronation in the chair, head- | 


ing the vanguard of the King's army, and of compound- 
ing for murder with cattle or money ; of which Mac- 
aus eroſs in Abernethy, in Perthſhire, not Murray- 


land, is a monument 8 's miniſters, as it 


is ſtill retained in Denmark. he Sibbalds of Balgo- 


nie, and upon failure of that family, the Earls of Rothes, 
were hereditary ſheriffs of Fifeſhire, till this, with the 


other juriſdictions of Scotland, was by a late act of par- 
liament abſorbed in the crown. Fifethire is a fine fruit- 
ful peninſula, ſituated between the firth of Forth and 
that of Tay; the former dividing it from the Lothians 


on the S. and the latter from Strathern, the Carſe of 


Gowry, and the ſhire of Angus, on the N. and alfo from 
7 Perthſhire and Clackmannanſhire on the N. W. 
is bounded on the W. by the Ochil- hills, Kinroſs- 


ſhue, and part of Perthſhire; and has the German 
ocean on the E. It is commonly reckoned thirty-two 


miles long, and about ſeventeen broad. The E. part is 
level, and the W. gore mountainous. The N. and 8. 
0 corn, and full of ſmall towns 


E are very frui 
diut none of them fo flouriſhing as their ſituation: woul: 


promiſe, with good bays and harbours; but the middle 
is more proper for paſture, there being abundance of 


- cattle, eſpecially ſheep, the wool of which is much va- 


lued, as are alſo the hides of their black cattle, deer, and 


goats, which turn to a good account. On the 8. fide, 
towards the coaſt of the Forth, they have many coal- 


pits, that produce the Scotch coal; alſo ſeveral ſalt- 


where they make very good white ſalt. The 
chil-hills on the W. afford good paſture, intermixed 


with corn- fields; and between them are pleaſant fruitful 


valleys. At Dalgate is a quarry of excellent free · ſtone; 
and near the water of Ore they find lead, as alſo num- 


- bers of fine cryſtals of various colours at the Bin (Byne) 
re- 


a peak of the Ochil-mountains, and at Orrock ( 


rock) a crag on the water of Ore. Here alſo are mine- 


ral ſprings, as the Spa at Kinghorn and Balgriggy. Its 
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principal rivers are the Leven, iſſuing from a lough of 


its name, and the Eden, both abounding with ſa:mon, 


&c. The little towns, moſtly-royal burghs, on this 
coaſt of the Forth are at leaſt a 4 ſor ſeamen; and 


| 
the town, but with very little effect; though next year 


the ſea, beſides variety of white fiſh, herrings bein 
catched in great quantities in Auguſt and September, 
yields plenty of oyſters, and other -thell-fiſh. No ſhire 
in Scotland ſends ſo many members to the Britiſh par- 
liament : for befides the repreſentative for the county, it 
deputes three more for the like number of diſtricts of 
royal burghs, only that of Stirling and Queensferry are 
included in one of them; and. are in number thirteen 
royal burghs, eleven of which are all on the coaſt, but 
Dumfermling and Cowpar in the middle of the country, 
beſides other towns of note: and in it are- four preſpy- 
teries, namely Cowpar, St. Andrew's, Kirkaldy, and 

Dumfermling. This ſhire has alſo more nobility in- 
2 it, than any other part of Scotland: amon 

other ſeats inland, are Kinroſs, Leſly, Melvil, and 
Balgony; but the royal palace of Falkland is in ruins, as 
alſo the royal palace of Dumfermling. 

FIFENESS, the moſt northern point of land on the firth 
of Forth, or Edinburgh firth, but the moſt ſouthern land 
is Fifeſhire, in Scotland. From this to Buchanneſs, the 
land lies almoſt due N. and S. and that ſhore is the eaſ- 
termoſt land of the kingdom. The diſtance between 
both promontories is thirty-three leagues and one mile, 
juſt 100 mi es, though mariners ſay, that meaſuring by 
ſea it is no more than twenty-eight leagues. See 
BuchAxx Ess. . 

FIGALO, Cape, a promontory of Epirus, in European 
Turkey, oppoſite to Preveza, at the mouth of the bay of 
L'Arta. This headland was anciently called A#rum, 
and famous for the naval battle between Marc Anthony 
and Auguſtus, in which the former was defeated, and 
faiied away after Cleopatra. Here was formerly a con- 
ſiderable city, in which was a temple of Apollo, now 

an ordinary ſea-port town and cape. a 

FIG EAC, in Latin Figcum or Figracum, a town of Upper 
Quercy and Guyenne, in France, near the confines of 
Upper Auvergne, on the river Selæ. In 1568 about 

,080 Pro ts beſieged it ; but, after three months, 

they were obliged to quit it; yet in 1576 it fell into 
their hands, and they kept it till 1622, when the Duke of 
Sully took it from them. The citadel has been demo- 
liſhed, and the place diſmantled. It lies twenty-nine 
miles N. E. of Cabors. Lat. 44 deg. 49 min. N. 
long. x deg. 42 min. E. 

F IGUERA, a ſmall town of Catalonia in Spain; fixteen 
miles W. of Roſes. Lat. 42 deg. 26 min. N. long. 2 

deg. 51 min. E. — 

Of the ſame name is a port of Beira in Portugal, on 
the mouth of the river Mondego. | 
FILLEK, a diſmantled town of Upper Hungary, on the 
river Ibol. It had once a ſtrong wall and caftle on the 

top of a craggy hill, acceſſible only by one paſſage, and 
| that by one man in front. It has been often taken. 

FIMES, or FISMES,- Antoninus's Ad-Fines or In- Fini- 
bus,. a town of Champagne in France, on the river 
Veſle, between Rheims and Soiſſons, upon the confines 

of the iſle of France. Two councils were holden at 

© the church of St. Maria the Martyr here in 881 and 
935. In the former preſided Hincmar Archbiſhop of 
eims. - 

FINAL, a ftrong fortreſs on the Genoeſe coaſt, in the 
territory of its name and upper diviſion of Italy, gives 

title of Marquis. Its cafile on a rock is very well for- 
tified, and flanked with four towers. The town is 

.- walled, and covered by two forts, guarding the ave- 
nues of the mountains to the caſtle; and here is a 

commodious harbour. yo) 

In 1745 the Engliſh fleet threw ſeveral bombs into 


the King of Sardinia inveſted wt land, and took it; 


| - but by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 it was re- 
. 


This territory along the coaſt is not fix miles, but 


inland it reaches quite to the Apenriine mountains. 


The Emperor Charles VI. ſold this marquiſate to the 


republic of Genoa, in whoſe poſſeſſion it ftill continues 
| ; 
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and is very convenient for them, as it ſplits their other 


dominions in the middle. It lies between Savona and 
Albenga, thirty-ſix miles N. E. of Oneglia. Lat. 44 


- deg. 30 min. N. long. 9 deg. 12 min. E. | 
FINAL, to diſtinguiſh it from the former, is called Mo- 


dmeſe, as lying in this duchy and Upper Italy, upon 


an iſland formed by the Panaro, N. E. of Modena, 


and on the confines of Mantua. 


FINDORN, a river in the N. of Scotland, which riſing 


in the mountains near Badenoch, and not far from its 


-* ſource, taking the name of Ern, runs a pretty way under 
that denomination thro' a valley, hence called Strathern 


or Stradern, a diſtrict of the Laird of Macintoſh's 
eſtate, and inhabited by -the Clanchattan : after this it 


takes the name of Findorn, and paſſing by the caſtle of 


Tarnaway, a ſeat of the Earl of Murray's, and not far 
from Brody-caftle, empties itſelf about two miles below 
Forreſs, at the village or port for ſmall veſſels of its own 


name, into the Murray-firth. This river is a conſide- 


rable ſtream a pretty way above its mouth, even beyond 
Corrybrough Macqueen's, one of the ſtages from In- 


| verneſs to dinburgh, and abounds with excellent fal- 


mon all along its courſe, 


FINGALL, a ſmall territory in the county of Dublin, 


and province of Leinſter, in Ireland, within ſhore, to 
the N. © Its name in Iriſh, ſays Moll, ſignifies a na- 
tion of foreigners, for they call the Engliſh Gall, fo- 
reigners, and Saiſſones, i. e. Saxons.” But fo unac- 
quainted is this writer with languages and _— 
in more places than one, as has been already obſerved, 
that Fingall or Finnzw Gaele, ſignifies quite the reverſe ; 


namely, the race or ſtock of the native Iriſh, or in 
Scotland the genuine breed of Highlanders; and as 


they are called there Claanagaele. 


ith regard to the 


- Saiffones he happens to be right; for the natives in the 


N 3 This is a well-cultivated tract, and you 
a 


N. and W. of Scotland call the Engliſh nation ſo to 


ſuch plentiful crops every year, that Camden ſays it 


is, as it were, the granary of the kingdom. It gives 


F 


title of Earl to the Plunket family. 


INIS TERRE, Cape, the moſt weſterly head-land of 


Galicia, in Spain, and of the whole continent of Eu- 


rope. Lat. 43 deg. 15 min. N. long. 9 deg. 20 


min. W. 


FINLAGGEN, Loch, a freſh-water lake three miles in 


circuit, in the middle of Ilay or Iſlay, the moſt weſt- 
ern iſland of Scotland. It rd in ſalmon, trouts, 
and eels, emptying itſelf by a river called Laggan into 
into the ſea. It is ſo called, ſays Moll, from its iſland, 
the royal ſeat of the great Macdonald, who was crowned 
and anointed King of the Iſles, by the Biſhop of Argyle 
and ſeven prieſts, in preſence of all the heads of the 
tribes of the iſles, and thoſe of the neighbouring main- 
land. The ruins of his-palace (or rather faſtneſs) are 


ſtill to be ſeen, not to ſay any thing of the houſes of 


his courtiers and guards; of all which pomp thoſe 
early and warlike ages ſeem to have had very little, 
ſtrength and ſecurity being all that they wanted. 


FINLAND, in Latin Finlandia or Finnia, a large coun- 


— in Sweden, extending from the Polar circle or 
imi-Lapland in the N. to that branch of the Baltic 


called the gulph of Finland in the S. It is bounded by 
Muſcovy on the E. has the. gulph of Bothnia with part 


of Lapland on the W. being about 386 miles long 


from N. to S. and 215 from E. to W. It is a pretty 
fruitful _— but principally abounding in paſtures 
ts 


and cattle. lakes are well ſtocked with fiſh, which 


they ſend into Sweden, as well as a great deal of cheeſe 


and butter. They have a particular dialect, different 


- ſomething from that ſpoken in Sweden; yet a Finlan- 
der and Swede underſtand one another. The Greek 


religion was long profeſſed in Finland ; but the coun- 


try —_—_ been fubje& for ſome time to the crown of 


Sweden, Lutheraniſm was introduced, and is the eſta- 
bliſhed religion. Peter the Czar of Muſcovy took this 


Whole country, but by the treaty of peace concluded 
at Nyflot ſoon a'ter the death of — Charles XII. 


of Sweden, it was reſtored to the Swedes. The Czar 
kept only part of Carelia and Kexholm: but in the 
late war the Ruſſians have again enlarged their domi- 


nions on that ſide : fo that by the treaty concluded at | 


Nes 45. 
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Abo in 1743, Sweden agreed to yield for ever to Ruſſia, 
part of Savolaxia, and all Kexholm, with the beſt part 
of Carelia; namely, all the branches of the river Ky- 
men, except the country on the W. ſide of the laſt 
branch; as alſo the town and fortreſs of Nyſlot, with 
a frontier on the N. and W. ſides. The inhabitants 
of Finland, which is ſtyled the Grand Duchy, were 
formerly a barbarous people, and had Kings of their 
own, till about the middle of the 13th century 


Erick IX. of Sweden conquered them. It has ſome- 


times been appenages of the brothers of the King of 
Sweden 3 but is now annexed to the crown. It is di- 
vided into ſeven provinces ;- Finland Proper, Nyland, 


Carelia, Kexholm, Savolaxia, Tavaſtia or Tavaſtland, 
and Cajania, 


FINO, Capo, a large barren rock in the deminions of 


Genoa, on the mainland and upper diviſion of Italy, 
with a caſtle on its E. peak. 

Near it is a ſmall harbour of its own name, and an- 
ciently called Portus Delphini. | 


FINSTERBERG, or VENSTERBERG, in Latin 


Moies Venuſtus, a mountain of the Griſons, in Switzer- 
land, of which the houſe of Auftria ſtill retains the ſo- 
vereignty, and takes a conſiderable revenue from the 
toll of a bridge which they keep up here, on the river 


Inn. 


FIOM, or FIUM, a province of middle Egypt, in Afri- 


ca. It runs _ the weſtern bank of the Nile; and 
bounded on the W. by the Lybian deſert; It is a ve 
fruitful province in corn, wine, a peculiar ſort of which 
1s made here, fruit, &c. with a great number of towns 
and villages. 


FIOM, the capital of the laſt-mentioned province, a large 


and populous city. Tho? moſt of the houſes be low and 
mean, here are ſome handſome ſtreets and buildings eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the Turkiſh officers. It has alſo ſome noble 


piers of antiquity, and ſuppoſed to be built out of the 


ruins of the ancient Arſinæ; ſo that hardly a houſe but 
has ſome fragment of a marble; granate, &c. column, 
cornice, or capital. Its principal commerce conſiſts in 
linen, plain and ſtripped, fine leather, carpets, fine 
mats, figs, &c. and other fruits, which it ſends to Cairo. 
Here are numbers ef Chriſtian Copti, with a Biſhop, 
but no church, their divine ſervice being performed at a 
neighbouring village. The territory round it is fu'l of 
delightful gardens, orchards, &c. well-planted and wa- 
tered, the city ſtanding on the canal which runs from 
the Nile to lake Mceris. This canal is called Bahr 
Jouzef, or Joſeph's River ; over which is the greateſt 
number of bridges in all Egypt. Here a Caſhif of ſe- 
veral Shieks = => with other Turkiſh officers. Be- 


ſides the antiquities in and about Fium, are three, the 


randeſt curioſities of art and antiquity in the world, to 
met with in this-province, _ thoſe are the Pyra- 
mids. See PYRAMIDs, the labyrinth and its temple, 
with the lake Mceris. The labyrinth is twelve palaces, 
ſaid to contain 3000 rooms, one half under ground, and 
cut. into the rock in ſo intricate a manner, that a ſtran- 
ger could not find his way out. The lake Metis is 
chiefly famous for the iſland in it, where was a burying 
ground, whither dead bodies were to be ferried over by 
one Charon, whence aroſe the heatheniſh fable of his 
wafting departed ſouls into the Elyſtan ſhades. Fium 
lies in lat. 29 deg. 35 min. N. and long. 30 deg. 30 


min. E. 


FIORENZO, Sax, a ſmall but convenient ſea- port of 


Corſica, in Lower Italy, with a good haven on the N. 
ſide of the iſland, and a bay of its name: it is the reſi- 
dence of the Biſhop of Nebio, which is four miles off. 


But its air * ger er ; it is thinly inhabited. It 


of Baſtia, and eighteen 8. of Capo 


lies ſeven miles 
Corſo. 


FIORENZOLA, or FLORENTIOLA, an ancient 


city of Gallia Ciſpadana, now a little town of Buffeto, 
in the duchy of Parma, and Upper Italy, on the road 
between the gities of Parma and Placentia, and about 
ſix miles from Burgo St. Domino. 


Of the fame name is a pleaſant valley running through 


a barren tract between Florence and Bologna. 


.FIORENZOLA, formerly Florentinum, once an Epiſcopal 


city of the Capitanate, in 3 and Lower Italy; but 
2 3 its 
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its ſee having been annexed to that of Lucera, there is 

little elſe left of it but the ancient cathedral, and zn old | 
village. It lies ten miles S. of St. Severino, and twenty 

W. of Maufredonia. Lat. 41 deg. 30 min. N. long. 


15 deg. 57 min. E. | | 
FIRAND „ an iſland of Japan in Aſia, near the weſtern 


coaſts of the iſle of Ximo, from about latitude 33 deg. 
- 20 min. to 33 deg. $3 min. N. and about longitude 
130 deg. 40 min, E. Though ſmall it hath the title of 
kingdom, and a convenient harbour, the entrance into 
which is narrow and dangerous; but large enough with- 
in to contain a good number of veſſels, and ſecure them 
from all winds. This was a place of little account be- 
fore the Dutch made it their yon ſtaple, when, after 
building forts, magazines, and fine dwelling-houſes, it 
became a place of great trade and reſort, having from 
one ſtreet got to have forty, till the Emperor, through 
jealouſy at theſe improvements, ordered them to quit the 
place and the iſland. In this iſland is beſides a ſtately 
caſtle on a hill in a ſpacious plain, with a noble bridge 
leading to it, and a lofty tower ſeveral ſtories high in 
it. To the caſtle are eight gates, and at the foot of 
- the hill are four pavilions anſwering to its four angles. 


FIRTH, the name given to ſeveral bays of the German | 


ocean in Scotland, as the Firth of Forth, running up to 


below Sterling Caſtle ; the Firth of Tay, up to Perth; | - 


the Murray Firth, by much the largeſt of all, from Bu- 
channeſs and Dungſbay- head, oppoſite to it in Cathneſs, 
up to Inverneſs in one branch, and Beaulieu in another; 
then the Crom Firth as far as Dingwall; the Dor- 
noch Firth beyond Tayne, with ſeveral leſs conſiderable 
bays. On the oppoſite fide of the iſland are the Clyde 
and Solway, or Eden Firths ; the former opening to- 
wards Ireland, and the latter to St. George's Channel, 
and ſeparating part of England and Scotland. 
FISHERRAW, a very long row of houſes, a little Weſt 
of Muſle:burgh, and not. far from Edinburgh, moſtly 
inhabited by fiſhermen; formerly more numerous than 
they are at preſent, and much in the muſſel trade, which 
is now given over: they are principally employed in 
catching cod, haddoc, whiting, and ſome few ſhell-fiſh, 
which they vend moſtly in the capital. EY 
FISHG , or FISCARD, in Welch Abergwain, a 
mayor-town of South Wales, with a good harbour and 
e in herrings, caught at the foot of the cliff, on 
which ſtands the town. Its Engliſh name it has from 
this fiſhery, and ics Welch one from its ſituation on the 
river Gwain. It lies ſixteen miles from Saint David's. 
FIVE CHURCHES, fo. called from five magnificent 
churches it formerly contained, is an Epiſcopal town of 
Lower Hungary, whoſe prelate is ſuffragan to Gran. It 
has been twice taken, once by the Turks, and the other 
time by Prince Lewis of Baden, by ſurpriſe, and is ſub- 
je& to the houſe of Auſtria. It lies 81 miles S. of Bu- 
da. Lat. 46 deg. 25 min. N. long, 19deg. 15 min. E. 
FIUME, or ST. VE „ A town of Iſtria, with a harbour 
upon the Adriatic ſea. It is ſubject to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and lies forty-two miles E. of Cabo di Iſtria. Lat. 
45 deg. 50 min. N. Jong. 15 deg. 10 min. E. 
FIUNDA, or FIONDA, the name of the village into 
which Pharſelis, in Lycia, Aſia Minor, formerly an 
infamous neſt of pirates, has fince dwindled, 
FIXTELA, an open town of Tedla in Africa, contain- 
ing 700 families. On the S. fide it is defended by a 
old caftle with a double wall, the outer flanked 
with towers and a deep quagmire ; above it is a high 
tower on a mountain: and on the W. ſide is another 
tower, joined to the caſtle by a wall with a double pa- 
rapet. The inhabitants ate Barters, who are ſtout, 
and on a traffic and manufacture of woollen gar- 
ments from it, called Fiſteles. Between this town 
and Tefza runs the Derna, which deſcends from Mount 
Atlas, as alſo a battle fought between the King of Fez 
and Sherif of Morocco, in which the former was over- 
thrown and taken priſoner, upon which the caſtle and 
town ſubmitted, and have done ever linge. It lies about 
a mile from Tefza. 
FLADDA, one of the Weſtern Iſles, about two leagues 
N. W. of Sky in Scotland, only two miles in circuit ; 
but much noted for its fiſhery of all ſorts, and for large 
whales that purſue the fiſh on the coaſt. The ſea-fow! 


— 


PLE 
called Coulternebs are very numerous here, and great 
flocks of plovers come hither from Sky in September, 
and return again in April. Among many rocks round this 
iſland is one particularly remarkable, called the Round- 
table, about half a mile in circuit, with a freſh-water 
ſpring upon it. This makes an impregnable natural 
fort, and can be climbed up only one way, and by one 
man at a time. Of the ſame name is a little iſland near 
that of Arran in the Firth of Clyde. The former of 
theſe iſles is marked in our maps; but the latter not. 
FLAMBOROUGH-HEAD, a promontory and pretty 
high rocky-land on the German ocean, in the Weſt Ri- 
ding of Yorkſhire, ſix miles to the N. E. of Builington, 
forming one end of the bay of the latter name. It is fo 
called from a watch-tower or light-houſe upon it, for 
the benefit of mariners, in Whoſe charts it is well known. 
Not far from this cape is a very large ditch, faid to be 


thrown up as a boundary to the Holderneſſe eſtate, and 


- Called Eail's-dyke. Here is a village of its name. Lat, 
54 deg. 8 min. N. long. 11 min. E. | | 
FLANDERS, Proper, a province of the Low Countries, 
and its firſt county or earldom, in Flemiſh called Vlan- 
deren, and in Latin Fiandria. It is bounded Hai- 
nault, Artois and part of Picardy on the S. the North 
Sea on the W. the fame {ea on the N. with the Hond, 
a branch of the Scheld- that parts it from Zealand, and 
- by the marquiſate of the Holy Empire, Brabant, and 
part of Hainault, on the E. It is filty miles long, and 
about the ſame in breadth. It is now divided into three 
ts: namely, Auſtrian, French and Dutch Flanders. 
he houſe of Auſtria have the greateſt ſhare with Ghent 
its capital. The French poſſeſs the 8. W. part, in 
which are Liſle and Dunkirk; and the Dutch the N. E. 
part, in which are the ſtrong fortreſſes of Sluys, Sas- 
van-Ghent and Hulſt. The inhabitants are very labo- 
rious, both in cultivating their land, and in their ma- 
nufactures and trade, which no nation underſtand bet- 
ter. The air near the ſea is thick and raw; but the 
higher you remove inland, the clearer and finer the air. 
At a 48 from the ſea the country produces a great 
deal of wood, either for timber or fuel. flere they 
feed a vaſt number of horſes, but moſtly fitter for the 
plough than any other uſe. dh | 
This country abounds with excellent paſtures fcr 
black cattle and ſheep. The ſoil produces abundance of 
corn, greens, and fruit of all ſorts. And they brew in 
this province a great deal of excellent beer. It is ex- 
tremely populous, a perfect level, watered with innu- 
merable rivers and canals, being conveniently ſituated 
for trade, with ſome of the fineſt cities in Europe, and 
above 1000 other towns and villages. It has for ſome 


ages paſt been the ſcene. of bloody wars: and ſome- 


times the whole ten provinces of the Netherlands are 


called Flanders. Its principal rivers are the Scheld, the 
Lys, the Dender, and the See NETHERLANDS 
or Low CounTRIES. 

FLANNAN Iſlands, fix ſmall iſlands, called by ſeamen 
North-hunters, not far from the Lewis, one of the 
Weſtern Iſlands in Scotland, to the inhabitants of whick 
they belong, who keep ſome ſheep here, and come once 
every ſummer to fetch theſe ; alſo: fowl, eggs, down, 
feathers and quills. One of them is called the Pigmies 
iſland, from the many ſmall bones reſembling thoſe of 

- the human ſpecies, which have been dug here. 

FLECHE, La, a town of Anjou, and confines of Maine 
in France, on the river Loire. It is ſituated in a plea- 
ſant valley, with vineyards and groves all around. . It 
has but one pariſh ; but it being the property of K. Henry 
the Great, independently from the crown, he founded 
a very noble college of Jeſuits, which is a very magni- 
ficent building, and the church very large and beauti- 
ful. In it are ſixteen maſters ; namely, four for divi- 
nity, three for philoſophy, two for mathematics, two 
for rhetoric, and five for polite literature, with hand- 
ſome ſalaries. Among many learned men educated 
here, was the famous Deſcartes. It lies twenty-four miles 


N. E. of Angers. Lat. 47 deg. 34 min. N. long. 


4 min. E. : 
FLENSBURG, a large and handſome town of Sleſwick, 

on the bottom of the bay Flens, running up four miles 

inland, and formed by the Baltic, It is a fine haven, 
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where ſhips of great burden may ride ſafe, and come 
up to the very warehouſes. On the land-ſide it is en- 
tompaſſed with mountains, upon one of which, near 
the ſuburbs, is a caſtle commanding the gulph on that 
fide. Here are four churches. It is the capital of a 
bailiwic called Angelen or Engeland, and the country 
of the Engliſh Saxons or Angles who came over into 
Britain, and gave it the name of England. It lies 18 
miles N. of Sleſwick, and belonging to Denmark. Lat. 
55 deg. 20 min. N. long. ꝙ deg. 45 min. E. 
FLEURUS, or FLEURS, a borough of Namur, one of 
the provinces of the Auſtrian Netherlands.” Here in 
1622 Count Mansfeldt was defeated by Don Gonzales 
de Cordoua, with the loſs of their cannon and all their 
baggage; yet he happily joined the Prince of Orange 
with the remainder, and thereby raiſed the ſiege of Ber- 
n-op-zoom. Alſo another battle in 1690, between 
the Confederate army, commanded by Prince Waldec, 
and the French, under Marſhal. Luxemburg ; when the 
former were routed, with the loſs of 5000 killed and 
|  g©c0 taken priſoners, beſides — — pieces of can- 
non, &c. Though ſome ſay the Dutch foot, when de- 
ſerted by their cavalry, made a noble retreat, without 
the French being able to break them. It lies eight miles 
N. E. of — 2 Lat. 50 deg. 41 min. N. long. 


4 deg. 26 min. E. 

FLEURY, a town of Burgundy in France. It gave name 
to a' famous Cardinal, who was Prime Miniſter of 
France, and cotemporary with Sir Robert Walpole in 

Great Britain. It lies 3 miles N. of Cha- 
lons. Lat. 47 deg. 21 min. N. long. 4 deg. 42 min. E. 

FLIE, or VLIE, an iſland on the coaſt of Holland, at the 


entrance into the Zuyder-zee. It is alſo called Flieland | . 


or Vlieland, and lies N. E. of the Ifle of Texel, being 
about nine miles long, and but two broad. It has only 
two villages, and is principally remarkable for the great 
quantity of muſſels found here. 
FLINT, ſhire of, in North Wales, has a branch of the 
| Iriſh fea, on the æſtuary of the Dee, which river waſhes 
- this county on the N. It is bounded on the E. by Che- 
' ſhire; on the S. E. by Shropſhire; and on the S. and 
W. by Denbighſhire, which ſeparates a ſmall part of it 
from the reſt on the S. E. fide. This is the leaſt of 


all the Welſh counties, being reckoned thirty-three | 


miles from N. W. to S. E. but its breadth from N. to 8. 
not above eight. It contains twenty-eight pariſhes, in- 
cluding one city, one borough, three market-towns, 
with 3a, ooo inhabitants. The greateſt part of it lies 
in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, and the reſt belongs to that 
of Cheſter. The air is healthful. Here are but mode- 
rate hills, interlaced with valleys, fruitful both in grain 
and paſture, feeding abundance of ſmall cattle, from 
which they make great quantities of butter and cheeſe, 
They have alſo fore 
metheglin, drank much in this county. Though 
here is plenty of pit-coal, there is very great ſcarci 
| of wood, . 


tifully with moſt kinds of fiſh and fowl, Some of 

its hills have lead-ore, nd ſome mill-ſtones are dug here. 
Its peculiar rivers are the Wheeler, the Sevion, and 
Alen; the two firſt of which fall into the Chwyd, and 


the laſt into the Dee. This county ſends a knight of 
the ſhire to parliament, and a burgeſs for the ancient | 


h of 


* 


FLIN „ the ſhire. town of the laſt-mentioned county, 


upon the zſtuary of the Dee, where is a ſmall harbour. 


It is governed by a . who is ſtiled governor of the 
caſtle, now in ruins. The aſſizes are annually held here, 
and · in it is the county-poa). It lies fourteen miles E. of 
St. Aſaph, twelve W. of Cheſter, and 194 from London. 
Here is no weekly market, but has four annual fairs, on 

February 14, June 24, Auguſt 10, and November 30, 
for caftle. 

FLIX, a ſmall but well-fortified town of Catalonia, in 
Spain, upon a peninſula . formed by the river Ebro, 
where is a famous water-fall. It lies eighteen miles 
N. _ Tortoſa, Lat. 41 deg. 21 min. N. long. 15 
min, E. | | 

FLODNEN, a village of Northumberland, on the river 


Till ; near which was fought the memorable battle * 


e of honey, of which they make 


| no great abundance of fruit. The ſea and 
its rivers, particularly the Clwyd and Dee, ſupply it | 
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its. name between both nations; when Kin 2 IV. 
invacing England, while King Henry vil was en- 
gaged at the ſiege of Toarnay, was met by the Earl of 
Surry, who 2 routed the Scots after a bloody battle, 
in which their King, fighting valiantly; was ſlain with 
. the principal of his nobility. ; 
FLORENCE, territory of, or IL FIORENTINO, the 
moſt coniiderable part of the duchy of Tuſcany, in the 
middle diviſion of Italy. The river Arno runs through 
the middle of it. On the N. E. it is bounded by the 
Bologneſe and Romania, on the E. by the Eeclefiaſtical 
ſtate, on the 8. by the Sieneſe, and on the W. by the 
territortes of Lucca and Pifa, which laſt is frequently 
included in it. | 
FLORENCE, the capital of the laſt-mentioned diſtri, 
in Italian called 7/ Fiorenza, anciently Flarentia : a cele- 
brated city even in the time of the Romans. It ſtands 
on the river Arno, which parts it into two, and in a 
. delightful plain; is ſurrounded with fertile hillocks on 
all tides, but that towards Piſtoya. In the neighbour- 
hood are vaſt numbers of country- ſeats, gardens, villa- 
ges, &c. Its circuit is computed between ſix and ſeven 
miles, is walled, has good fortifications; a broad ditch, 
and other works. Here are three ſtout citadels; one of 
which is a regular pentagon. Over the Arno are four 
ſtoue-bridges. The number of houſes in Florence 1s 
reckoned at 8000, containing about 70,000 inhabi- 
tants. Here are ſeveral elegant palaces, pillars, public 
ſtatues, pyramids, and fountains, in every ſtreet. It 
has 152 Churches, beſides 89 convents of both ſexes, 
. &c, The Florentines imagine, that their city has no 
equal for beauty; and hence it has acquired the name 
of Florence the Fair. Its private buildings are magni- 
. ficent, its ſquares ſpacious, its churches and - palaces 
ual to thoſe of Turin, Genoa, or even Rome itſelf. 
Ihe curioſities of art and nature, and the paintings in 
the Grand Duke's two palaces, are incomparable. It 
is the ſee of an Archbiſhop, and has a famous univerſity. 
Lorrain and Bar having been ceded to France, their 
Duke became Great Duke of Tuſcany, who is alſo 
Emperor of Germany, under the title of Francis I. 

To the W. of Florence lies the extenſive and fruit- 
ful valley watered by the Arno, as far as Piſa and the 
Tuſcan fea. It lies 52 miles S. of Bologna, 47 E. of 

. Leghorn. and the Tuſcan ſea, and 2 ot Rome. 
. Lat. 43 deg. 34 min. N. long. 12 deg. 24 min. E. 

FLORENNES, a town of the French Netherlands. It 
lies „ miles 8. W. of Namur. Lat. 50 deg. 

1 min. N. long. 4 deg. 29 min. E. | 


FLORENTIN, Sr. a ſmall town of Upper Champagne, 


in France, on the river Armanſon. It lies twenty-five 
miles S. W. of Troyes. Lat. 47 deg. 43 min. N. long. 


3 deg. 45 min. E. | 
FLORES, or, as the Portugueſe ftyle it, [tha de Flores, 
one of the Azores; an iſland fo called from the variety 
of fine flowers produced in it, being ten miles long, 
and three broad. It lies almoſt mid-way between Eu- 
rope and America. Here alſo is p of wood, as 


well as corn and other fruits, &c. It is ſubject to Por- 


tugal. Lat. 39 deg. 12 min. N. long. 32 deg. 10 
min. E | 


FLORES, an iſland in the Indian ocean, in Aſia, fifty 

_ leagues long, and eighteen broad, the inhabitants of 

which, it is faid, are infamous for the art of poi- 

ſoning. 

FLORIDA, a name given by the Spaniards to all that 
part of the continent of North America, lying N. of 


the gulph of Mexico, and having the Atlantic ocean on 


the E. It has different names at preſent : for within 


thofe limits are included moſt of the Engliſh colonies in 


North America, and thoſe parts called by the French Loui- 
ſiana and New France. But that which is properly called 
the Peninſula of Florida is bounded - Georgia on the 
N. the gulph of Mexico on the S. W. that of Flori- 
da on the S. having the channel of Bahama and the At- 
lantic ocean on the E. So that from Georgia to 
Florida, it lies between lat. 25 deg. and 30 min. N. and 
between long. 81 deg. and 85 min. W. 
The principal, and almoſt only place in it poſſeſſed 
by the Spaniards, is St. Auguſtine, which is defended 
by a fort a little diſtance from it: but the town is 2 
bu 


ſmiall, and the force not able to reſiſt the uſual force 


F O A 


employed in a ſiege; though it has baffled, in the late 


been with a force hardly equal to the garriſon, and in 


war with Spain, ſome attempts made by the Engliſh to 
take it: yet at the ſame time it muſt be owned to have 


want of the proper neceſſaries for carrying on a 


ſiege. 


he air of Florida is temperate, and the country = 
the 


general healthful; being but a few degrees N. o 
tropic of Cancer: it is ſubject rather to heat than cold, 


though this is tempered by the ſea-breezes; and to- 


wards the Apalachian mountains the air is generally 


Cool. 


The country aboun?s with all ſorts of timber and fruit- 


trees. The many rivers with which it is watered, not 


only abound with fiſh, but render it extremely pleaſant 


and fertile. Much of the coaſt indeed is ſandy, but 


more inland the ſoil is ſo. excellent as to produce all 


ſorts of grain, & c. and the meadows abound with gras. 


The natives of both ſexes go naked, except only a co- 


verin 


round their waiſt. They are bigotted idolaters, 


very ſubtle and diſſembling beyond all other Americans, 


but courageous withal. 
With regard to that part of Florida, confining on the 


the gulph of Mexico, it appears that the crown of Great 


Britain has had an undoubted title to it ever ſince the 


- reign of Henry VII. by whoſe commiſſion, Sebaſtian 


Ca 


t diſcovered all this coaſt, fronting the Atlantic 


ocean, from lat. 28 to 50 deg. N. and that twenty 
years before it had been viſited by any other Europe- 


F 


LOUR, Sr. the capital of Upper Auve 


ans. The Cape of Florida lies in lat. 25 deg. 20 min. 
N. long. 80 deg. 20 min. W. 

in France. 
It ftands on a mountain, which is difficult of acceſs, and 


the ſee of a Biſhop. It lies forty-ſix miles S. of Cler- | 


mont. Lat. 45 deg. 10 min. N. long. 2 deg. 51 


min 
. * 


FLUMS, a place in the Thurgau, in Switzerland, about 


* 


FLUSHING, in Dutch 


a league from Wahlſtadt, on the river Setz. Here is 
a conſiderable foundery for making of ſteel, which is 
a compoſition made from three ſorts of metal, dug out 
of Mount Guntzen in the neighbourhood, and of which 
two only ſerve for making of iron. | | 


of Zealand, one of the ſeven united provinces, at the 
mouth of the Hondt or Weſtern Scheld, defending not 


- only the paſſage into it, but alſo to the iſles of Zealand, 


* 
— 


- 
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3 deg. 
8 or 
Egypt, or the Delta, in Africa, apciently called Niles, 


— 
o 

* 

— 


ſtates, after ſeiair 
cautionary towns delivered up to Queen Elizabeth by | 


and even into Flanders by ſea. Its harbour, which is 
large and ſecure, lies between two moles or dykes on 
the 'S. coaſt of the iſle of Walcheren, and by two ca- 
nals; the fea runs quite up to the other end of the 
town, ſo that loaded veſſels come up to the merchants 
doors. Beſides other fine ſtructures, the town-houſe is 
a magnificent and regular pile. The houſes in general 
are well=built : and here is a very good foreign trade. 
This was one of the firſt cities that declared for the 
of the Brill, as likewiſe one of the 


the ſtates as a pledge of their fidelity, and alſo ſecurity 
for the money that Princeſs had expended in affiſting 
them againſt the Spaniards, and of Which the celebrated 
Sir Philip Sidney was governor in 1585; but was re- 
deemed again in 1616, under King James I.'s reign, by 
the famous Burnevolt's negotiations, for an inconſider- 
able ſum, leſs a great d 
indebted to England. It belongs to the Prince of O- 
range. It lies eight miles S. of Midldeburg, and ſeven- 
teen N. N. E. o 

30 min. E. | 
FUOA,; a conſiderable populous city of Lower 


the Greeks Metelis, upon the E. bank of the ri- 


an — 
ver Nile. Its ſtreets are narrow and ill- built. Once Eu- 


- ropean factors reſided here; but the frequent plundering 


- 


- 


of. their boats by the Arabs, made them remove to Ro- 
fefto; which is about thirty miles lower down on the ri- 


ver. It hes near the town. of Deirout, and S. of Fez- 


Zara. The neighbouring territory is fertile, and full of 


[gardens and orchards. To its fuburbs repair all the 
handſome women, who ſpend the whole day there in 


-pleaſure,-and teturn at night at their own time, without 


lifingen, a well-fortified town 


Sluys. Lat. 51 deg- 25 min. N. long. 


| 


than the money they ſtood | 


; 


r © o 
being called to an account by their huſbands. Lat. 30 
min, N. long. 12 W. 


_ deg. 45 1 
ODERINGHAY Caſtle near Peterborough in Nor- 


thamptonſhire,- where the unfortunate Mary Q. of Scots 
was laſt impriſoned, and beheaded in the very hall, who 
died with a fortitude much ſuperior to any t ing of the 
feminine kind. It lies on a branch of the Nyne. Near 
it was a high mount or keep, ſurrounded with a deep 
ditch ; but moſt of this place is now demoliſhed. It 
was once. the ſeat of Edmund of Langley Duke of 
York, whoſe monument, with that of Earrard Duke 
of York, both buried in the chancel of the collegiate 
church here, having been entirely demoliſhed: at the 
ſuppreſſion, Q. Elizabeth cauſed to be reſtored. In the 
church-windows is fine painted glaſs, ſaved from the 
frenzy of the ſoldery, in the civil wars, by a ſum of 


GAL a e 
FOGARAS, a well-inhabited town of Tranſylvania and 


kingdom of Hungary, It lies on, the river Aluta, and 
is defended by a ſtrong fort, which was to no purpoſe 
attempted by the Turks in 1661. Lat. 46 deg. 46 min. 
N. long. 24 deg. 18 min. E. | 


FOGO, or FUEGO, Terra del, i. e. The land of fire, 


ſome iſlands in South America, ſo called from the fire 


and ſmoke, 22 not perceived in the day- time, yet 


ſeen at a vaſt diſtance in the night, which iſſue from 
the largeſt iſland among them, properly called Terra 
del F _ It throws up vaſt quantities of pumice- 
ſtone. Theſe iſlands ſtretch themſelves along the Me- 


' - gallaine coaſts, from E. to W. about 400 miles, and 


were thought to be contiguous to the continent, till 
Magellan ſailed through the fireight which parts them 
from it, at which time they were obſerved to be ſeveral 
iſlands, the largeſt of which, next to Terra del Fuego, 
lies N. of and between it and the coaſt of Magellan, 
and divided by a channel thirty leagues long, called the 
Streight of St. Sebaſtian. But a much eaſier and ſafer 
way has been found of failing to the South Sea, with- 
out going through that ſtreight, or even doubling of 
__ Horn, which may be left on the. S. by entering 

ard in Naſſau- bay, and gaining the upper ſea on 
the W. of that tape. This ſtreight, from the Spaniſh 
accounts, which ſeem the. beſt, (though Captain Mit- 
chel, in 1719, ſays he could not find that it led into 


the South Sea, but only into an icey very narrow bay) 


is above 100 leagues long, from the cape of the Vir- 
gins, at the entrance of the North Sea, to Cape Deſire, 


on the oppoſite end. It is narrow in every place, being 


in ſome parts but a league wide, in others two or more. 
In it are ſeveral fafe harbours, with narrow entrances, 
though vaſt large bays, ſurrounded with high moun- 
tains, that ſhips may ride with ſafety whatever weather 
be without. | 

There is alſo another ſtreight called Le MAIRE, 
which ſee, and STATE Ile. 

Terra del Fuego is moſtly very mountainous and 
rough, but interſperſed with ſeveral valleys and paſ- 
tures, being watered with numberleſs fine ſprings de- 
ſcending from the mountains. Between its many iſlands 
are very capacious bays and roads. The land abounds 
with wood and ſtone for ballaſt. But the winds, par- 
ticularly the weſterly, are ſo impetuous along the coaſt, 
and fo ſudden, that ſhips have hardly time to take in 
their ſails, and are in danger of being loſt : ſo that in 
2 weſtward care muſt be taken to keep as much to 
the S. of the mountains as poſſible. 

The natives of theſe iſlands are naturally as white 
as Europeans, but go naked, and paint their bodies. 
Their weapons are bows and arrows; their canoes are 
commonly of bark neatly bent and ſewed-together. In 
their manner of living they are ſaid to be but one re- 
move from wild beaſts, deyouring human creatures 
alive with the fierceneſs of  tygers or wolves, They 
will ſhew themſelves courteous to ſtrangers ; but this ts 
— done with a view of ſurpriſing and maſſacring 
them. | 1 | 7 
The 8. coaſt of Ferra del Fuego is very little known. 


Along it ſome. maps place a vaſt many nameleſs iſlands 


from Cape Horn, called by the natives Jelouchete, 

which ' divides it from the next ifland on that fide, as 

the canal of St. Iſidore does on the W. fide of it. 19 
| | illa 


* 
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and hath three t on it, called St. Martin, Vanelle, 
ud Nativit 5 he next and laſt belonging to this tract 
on the moſt weſterly ſide, has only two; namely, the 
Happy and Engliſh ports, and ends at Cape iller, 
which is the laſt in the Magellanic ſtreight, on its 8. 
fide, as that of Victory i on the N. fide. 1 75 
Another ſtreight on this ſouthern fide of America, is 
that of De la Roche. RocHE. 

FOGO, one of the Cape ge Verd iſlands upon the coaſt 
of Africa, and in the Atlantic ocean; it is ſubject to 
Portugal. It has its name from a volcano in it which 
28 emits flame. It lies 320 miles W. of Cape 
de 


erd. Lat. 14 deg. 38 min. N. long. 24 deg. 12 


min. W. | 
FOIX, a diſtrict or county of France, encompaſſed 
Languedoc on 
ſillon on the S. and alſo by the Pyrennean mountains, 
which ſeparate it from Catalonia, belonging to the Al- 
bert family; it deſcended to Henry IV. fon of Anthony 
Duke of — by Jane of Albret, who united it 
to the crown of France. a . 
FOIX, in Latin Fuxium, the capital of the laſt- mentioned 
county. It lies on the river Auriege, at the foot of 
the Pyrenne-s. The aſſembly of the ſtates meet here, 
and it has a fine abbey, whole abbot has the next place 
in it after the Biſhop of Pamiers, who is preſident, It 
lies thirty-eight miles S. of Thouloufe, and about 


twenty from the confines of Spain, to the N, Lat. 43 


deg. 27 min. N. long. 1deg. 25 min. E. 

FO-KIEN, a . — of China, in Afia, Tt 
has the ocean on the S. E. is bounded on the S. W. 
by Quang-tung, and on the N. by Cheki-ang and Ki- 
angſi. This country extends from lat. 23 deg. 40 min. 
to 28 deg. 20 min. N. and from long. 116 to 121 
deg. E. 1 is very populous, and well ſituated for trade, 
which they alone carry on with ſoreigners, in ſpite of 
the Chineſe prohibition. They export diamonds and 
other gems, with gold, cinnamon, pepper, cloves, am- 
ber, coral, &c. to a conſiderable * 5 The 
maintain vaſt numbers of ſhipping. The ſoil is rich, 
though diverſified with mountains and valleys, the for- 
mer covered with ſtately trees, and the latter producing 
vaſt quantities of rice and other corn, with variety of 

fruits, &c. The ſea-coaſt, indented with many com- 
modious bays, furniſhes ſuch quantities of fiſh, that it 
hardly bears any price. The climate, though ſultry in 
ſummer, is ſerene and healthy. The inhabitants, tho" 
very induſtrious and witty, are addicted to all manner 
of vice, and particularly notorious for cheating. | 

F O-KIEN, FO-CHEU, and FU-CHEU, the capital of 
the laſt-mentioned province, at the mouth of the river 
Min, where is formed a very capacious harbour for the 
largeſt veſſels to come cloſe to the walls. It is one of 

the nobleſt cities in China for magnificent buildings, 
number of rich merchants, and a bridge of above 100 


ſtately arches of white ſtone, acroſs the bay. The 


 Tzong-tu or Viceroy reſides here. Beſides its foreign 
traffic with Japan, the Philippines, Siam, &c. and its 
common manufactures of ſilk, cotton, &c. they make 
frodigious quantities of white ſugar, It lies on the 
ndian ocean, oppoſite to the iſland of Formoſa, 381 
miles N. E. of Canton. 
113 deg, 12 min. E. {ha | i 
FOLIG I, or FULIGNO, anciently Fulginium, a fa- 
- mous municipal town in the time of the Romans, now 
a ſmall Epiſcopal city of Spoleto, one of the Eccleſiaſ- 
tical ſtates, in'the middle diviſion of Italy. It is moſt 
. delightfully ſituated, on the river Tubino, at the foot 
of — Appenines. In the great piazza are ſtately build- 
ings, Its. traffic -principally conſiſts in cloth, gold and 
_ filver lace, ſweet meats, ſilks, &c. all manufactured 


— ” 


within its walls. It has a fair in April, which laſts a | 


month. The cathedral is a fine building, with a 
ſumptuous cupola, and ornamented to the amount of 


3o, ooo crowns. One of its two gates has baſſo re- 
ievos and inſcriptions commemorating the noble ſtand | 
its citizens, made at it againſt the Lombards, whom | 


they drove from their country. It lies fifteen miles | 


N. of Spoleto city. Lat. 43 deg. 15 min. N. long. 


13 de . 38 min. E. 
FOLKINGHAM, or FOKINGHAM, a market-town 


Ne. XI. VI. 


b 
the N. and E. It is bounded by Rouf. | 


Lat. 26 deg. 32 min. N. long. | 


P NE 


of Lincolnſhire, ſtanding on a pleaſant eminence, 104 
miles from London. Near it are the ruins of two mag- 
nificent ſtructures; namely, Sempringham monaſtery, 


and the ancient ſeat of Lord Clinton, Queen Eliza- 
beth's Admiral. | 
FOLKSTONE, os FOWLKSTON, a mayor-town of 
Kent, and a member of Dover cinque- port. It is a very 
ancient town on the Engliſh channel, where Roman 
coins and Britiſh bricks are frequently found. Above 
Zoo fiſhing- boats belong to it, which in the ſeaſon catch 
mackerel for the London markets, and herrings for 
Yarmouth and Leoſtoff. It gave birth to the famous Dr. 
Harvey, the father of phyſick, who diſcovered the circu- 
lation of the blood. Here is a charity-ſchool endowed 
by Sir Eliab Harvey. Its weekly market is on Thurſ- 
day, and annual fair on June 28, for pedlary-ware. 
It lies ſixty-nine miles from London, and eight from 
Dover, to which town from hence have viſibly ſunk a 
ridge of chalky hills within the memory of man. See 
Philoſophical TranſaQions, No. 349. 
FONDI, or FUNDI, a ſmall Epiſcopal ſee under Ca- 
ua, in the Lavoro, a province of Naples, in Lower 
taly. It is but thinly peopled, from the inſalubrity of 
its air from the lake of its name near it. Fondi con- 
fines on the Eccleſiaſtical territory, and in 1551 was 
roughly handled by the famous Turkiſh Admiral Har- 
2 eno Barbaroſſa. It lies forty miles N. W. of 
apua. 
FONDl, lake of, in Latin Lacus Fundanus, lying between 
the laſt- mentioned town and the gulph of Gaeta. It is 
laid to have been formerly larger, not exceeding at pre- 
. ſent four miles, though ſometimes ſwelled very much 
* ſea, when driven furiouſly upon that coaſt. 
FONTAINBLEAU, or FONS BLAU DI, from a 
ſpring here ſo-called. It ftands in the middle of a ſpa- 
cious foreſt, anciently that of Bierre, now of the ſame 
name, in the Iſle of France. Near it is a large royal 
palace richly ornamented with paintings and ſculpture, 
alſo four gardens adorned with ſtatues and fountains. 
The parochial church of Fountainbleau has fine paint- 
ings. It lies twenty-eight miles S. E. of Paris. Lat. 
48 deg. 36 min. N. long 2 deg. 47 min. E. 
FONTAINE L'EVEQUE, in Latin Fins er, a 
ſmall city of French Hainault, confining on Namur, 
* near the river Sombre. It was ceded to the French in 
1667. It lies twelve miles from Mons to the N. W. 
and about ſix from Charleroy to the N. E. 
FONTENAI-LE-COMTE, the capital of Lower Poi- 
tou, in France, on the river Vendee. It is ſmall but 
well-built, with a pretty good trade. Here cloth and 
ſeveral woollen ſtuffs are manufactured. It lies thirty- 
nine miles W. of Poitiers, and ſeyen leagues from 2 
ſea-coaſt. Lat. 46 deg. 31 min. N. long. 47 min. W. 
FONT ENO, a town of Hainault in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, confining on Flanders, where a bloody battle 
was fought May 1, 1745, between the French com- 
manded by Marſhal Count Saxe, and the allies under 
his Royal Highneſs William Duke of Cumberland; in 
which the latter, being deſerted by the Dutch, while 
the Britiſh troops, with the Auſtrians, Heſſians, and 
HFandverians, ſtood to be cut down by the French 
batteries, were obliged at laſt to retreat after a conſi- 
derable loſs. It lies three miles S. E. of Tournay, and 
ſixteen N. W. of Mons. Lat. 50 deg. 37 min N. 
long. 3 deg. 24 min. E. 
F ONTERA FA, or FUENT ARABIA, contracted from 
Fuenterrabaya, i. e. ſtrand of the fountain, the only 
city of Guipuſcoa and Biſcay, in Spain, near the Py- 
rennees, with a pretty g harbour at the mouth of 
the Bidaſſoa, or Idazo, which river is here pretty broad, 
and the boundary between France and Spain. Though 
ſmall, it is well fortified, 2 about 200 houſes 
in one pariſh. By the river here is formed the Iſle of 
Pheaſants, famous for the congreſs in 1659, in which a 
was concluded between France and Spain, called 
the treaty of the Pyrennees. It lies eighteen miles W. 
of Bayonne. In 1638 it held out a ſiege againſt the 
French ; but in 1718 they took it, and reſtored it the 
following year. Lat. 43 deg. 27 min. N. long. 1 deg. 
in. 


| 38 min, W. | | 
FONTEVRAUT, or rather FRONTEVAUT, a ſmall 


5 Z town 


F OR 
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town of Anjou, in France, confining on Touraine, FORFAR, the county-town of a ſhire of its name, ot 


about a league from the Loire, and three from Sau- 
mar, to the N. E. Here is a famous abbey of maidens, 
the abbeſs of which is general of the order. 

FORA, or VOOREN, an iſland of Sleſwick in Den- 
mark, N. E. of Amron, between Northſtrand and Sylt ; 
about ſix miles long and four broad. It abounds in 
cattle and corn, contains upwards of 4000 inhabi- 
tants, with ſeveral villages. The inhabitants retain the 
language and manners of the ancient Friſons, though 
ſome ſpeak Low Saxon. 

FORBISHER'S STREIGHTS, diſcovered by the Cap- 
tain fromè whom it takes its name, in the year 1578, 
in lat. 62 deg. N. when forcing his way through the 

ice, he arrived at a place which he called the Counteſs 
of Warwick's Sound. He returned home, having load- 
ed his ſhip with glittering ſand. 

FORCABUS, commonly pronounced FOCHABUS, a 
town not far from the banks of the Spey, in Bamf= 
ſhire, in Scotland. It conſiſts principally of one long 
ſtreet, above half a mile long, and ftraggling houſes, 


with a handſome tolbeoth in the middle of the town. | 


The fine ſeat of Gordon-caſtle, belonging to the Duke 
of Gordon, ſtands in its neighbourhood, a little E. 
of it. | | 
ORCALQUIER, in Latin Forum Calcarium, the capi- 
tal of a county of its name, in Provence, in France, 
on the brook Laye. It lies in a very fruitful country, 
watered by ſeveral rivulets; twenty-ſeven miles N. 
of Aix. Lat. 44 deg. 12 min. N. long. 5 deg. 41 
min. E. | 
FORCHAIN, a town in the circle of Franconia, in Ger- 
many, upon the river . It lies eighteen miles 
S. of Bamberg, to the Biſhop of which it is ſub- 
jet. Lat. 49 deg. 41 min. N. long. 10 deg. 56 
min. E. x | 
FORDINGBRIDGE, a market-town of Hampſhire ; 
it lies twenty-four miles from Wincheſter, and eighty- 
four from London. Here is kept an annual fair on 
September 9, for pedlary-wares and foreſt-co:ts. 
FORDINGTON, or FOTHINGTON, a common 
or moor of Dorſetſhire, over part of which lies the 
- publick road from Lon don, Blandford, and other parts 
E. cf Dorcheſter, through a conſiderable length of wa- 
ters ſubject to floods, and through a ford on the river 
Froome, a very dangerous paſſage, over which a bridge 
has been built, and a cauſe-way made to the E. end of 
- Dorcheſter, by virtue of an act of parliament; to which 
uſeſul deſign one Mrs. Lora Pitt was a generous bene- 
factreſs. | | 
FORDUN, a market-town of Kincardinſhire, or ſhire of 
Mearns, in the middle divifion of Scotland; formerly 
famous for the reliques of St. Palladius the firſt biſhop of 
Scotland, and alſo for a monk ſurnamed John of Fordun, 
- who reſided here, and wrote a Latin hiſtory of Scotland 
called Chronicon Scoticum, to which all ſucceeding hiſto- 
rians of that nation have been much obliged. 
ORELAND, South and North, the two moſt Eaſterly 


points of the Kentiſh ſhore, about 6 miles aſunder, the 
former being nearly oppoſite to Dunkirk and the latter | 


to Oſtend. The coaſt betwixt both theſe points, from 

Dover on the S. to Margate on the N. ſailors call the 

Downs, which -would be a very dangerous road for 

ſhipping, were it not for theſe two headlands and the 

Goodwin ſands, the latter breaking very much the 
' force of the ſea that comes into the Downs, 


' FOREST--TOWNS, ſuch places in the Brigaw and 


circle of Suabia in Germany, lying along the Rhine, 
and the confines of Switzerland from Baſil to Zurich: 


the principal of Which are Rhine-feld, Seckingen, | 
Lauſenburg, and Waldſhut, belonging to the houſe 'of 1 


Auſtria. 


FOREZ, a ſmall territory of Lyonnois in France; it has | 
© © the mountains of Auvergne to the W. Velay to the S. | 


other-mountains to the E. which part it from Lyonnois, 
and Bourbonnois to the N. It took its name from its 
ancient city of Forum my now Furs. This 
is a fruitful valley, watered by | ſeveral ſmall” rivers 
which run into the Loire, which traverſes Forez from 
N. to 8. It is divided into Upper and Lower Forez. 


- 


The capital of the whole country'is Montbriſon. 


Angus ſhire, in the middle diviſion of Scotland. It lies 
in the inner parts to the weſtward; and is joined in 
the diſtrict of Royal Burghs with Dundee, Perth, St. 
Andrew's and Cowpar, which together ſend one member 
to the Britiſh parliament. It is governed by a provoſt and 
bailies, is the ſeat of a preſbytery, — of ten pa- 
riſhes, and gave title of Earl to a branch of the Douglas 
family, who — been taken priſoner by the rcbels 
after the battle of Dumblain in 1715, was barbarouf 
ſtab'd by them, it is ſaid, after quarters given, in nine- 
teen places, till he died. It lies eighteen miles W. of 
. Montroſe, forty-two from Edinburgh, and 326 from 
London. Lat. 50 deg. 37 min. N. long. 2 deg. 42 min. W. 

FORFICHEN. See 42 

FOR GES, a town of Normandy in France, famous for 
its mineral ſprings. It lies near the river Andelle, and 

about three leagues from Neuf-chatel. 

FORLI, an epiſcopal town of Romagna, in the middle 
diviſion of Italy, on the river Montone : . Not far from 
it ſtood the ancient Forum Livii. Its territory about 
forty-ſix miles round is extremely fertile. Its ſee is under 
that of Ravenna, and the place is rather rich in churches 
and monaſteries than palaces. It has produced many 
learned men, and lies eighteen miles S. W. of Ravenna. 
Lat. 44 deg. 32 min. N. long. 12 deg. 47 min. E. 

FORLIMPOPOULI, anciently Foram Pepi:ii or Pompilii, 
was once a conſiderable place of Romagna, in the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate, in Italy; but having been deſtroyed by the 
rages of war, the Biſhopric was tranſlated to —.— 

It ſtands on the road to Forli, about eight miles E. of it. 

FORM ARTEN, one of the ſubdiviſions of Aberdeen- 
hire in the N. of Scotland. It extends above eight 
miles on the coaſt from the river Don on the S. to that 
of Vthan on the N. It has Mar to the 8. Garioch to 


the W. and Buchan to the N. It is a populous diſtrict, 


and has a fruitful ſoil, but no town of any note, 
the city of Aberdeen in its neighbourhood engroſſing 
the whole trade. 8 : 

FORMOSA, or HERMOSA, he moſt conſiderable iſland 
belonging to Fokien in China, in Afia. It lies in the 
Indian ocean, between lat. 22 and 25 N. and between 
long. 119 and 122 E. being computed about 70 leagues 
in length from N. to S. and about 93 in breadth: though 
the climate be ſultry in ſummer, the air is clear and 
healthy, and conſtantly fanned with freſh breezes from 
the ſea. Its coaſts are rocky and high, without havens or 

ſea- ports, there being but one bay in the whole iſland; 
namely, Tyowang, from which the Dutch were routed 
by e 46 for treacherouſly ſeizing on a veſſel loaded 
with treafure to pay his army with. The country is 
moſtly mountainous and rocky, eſpecially in the nor- 
thern extremity, and yet produces more than ſufficiency 
of rice for conſumption, a vaſt 22 of fruits, with pro- 
digious quantities of white ſugar, ſpices, tea, &c. The 
mountains contain rich mines, and the valleys afford 
plenty of paſture. They have neither ſovereign, nor 
* nor even laws for puniſhing of any crimes, 
and they are as wild idolaters as the Chineſe, It lies 
120 miles E. of Fokien and Canton in China, and 
ſubject or tributary to that empire. 5 

FORRESS, a town of Murray land, or ſhire of Elgin, in 

the North of Scotland. It lies pleaſantly at the end of a 
ridge of ſeveral mountains, on a rivulet that falls into 
the water of Findorn. It is joined in the diſtri of 
royal burghs with Inverneſs, Nairn, and Fortroſe, which 
alternately ſend one member to the Britiſh parliament. 
Here are the ruins of a royal palace. It is the ſeat of a 
prbyings containing ten pariſhes. - A little to the E. 
of this place, in the corn-fields, is a flat ſquare pillar of 
fone, which ſome authors deſcribe minutely, and men- 
tion hieroglyphies in compartments, &c. But theſe, if 
any, are now not at all apparent. It is a rude ſtone, 
without any inſcription, about twenty-three feet above 
ground, and twelve or fifteen below, and, as it is ſaid, 
all of one piece. The tradition about it is various: but 

Cambden ſays it was erected in memory of a victory, 

which King Malcolm Mackenneth obtained over Sueno 

King of Denmark. It lies twelve miles, though com- 
mionly reckoned but eight, from Elgin on the E. and up- 


— 


—— — 


' FORSHEIM, or FOR TZ HEIN, a ſtrong town of Fran- 


wards of thirty-four from Inverneſs on the W. 


conia 
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conia in Germany, and the Licoritum of the ancients, 
ſituated at the confluence of the Wiſent and Rednitz. 
Its buildings are old and out of repair. The Swedes un- 
der the Duke of Weymar took it in 1633 at the firſt on- 
ſet. Its pariſh-church of St. Martin is collegiate; Ac- 
cording to popular tradition, this was the native place 

of Pontius Pilate the Roman governor of Judea. It lies 
ten miles S. E. of Bamberg. | af x$ 

FORTAVENTURA, one of the Canary iſlands, lying 

in the Atlantic ocean. It lies 128 miles W. of the 
coaſt of Africa, and belongs to the crown of Spain, 

FORT-AUGUSTUS, a fortreſs and garriſon in the diſ- 
trict called Kilichuymman, and parith of Boleſkine, at 
the weſtern end of Lough-neſs. It lies thirty-ſix miles 
W. of Inverneſs. The malecontents in 1745 took and 

demoliſhed it. Other forts in Scotland, as Fort-George 
and Fort-William, ſee under ARDERSEAR, INVER- 
NESs, and INNERLOCHY or WILLIAu-Foxr, and 
thoſe in other countries under their proper names. 

FORT-LEWIS. See Lewis, in Alface. | 

FORTH, river of, in Stirlingſhire, the ancient Bodotria, is 

one of the moſt famous, though not the largeſt river in 
Scotland. It riſes near the Dot of Mount Lomond; 
and with a courſe from W. to E. falls into the firth of 
its own name, or firth of Edinburgh. 

FORTROSE, the civil name of Channery, which ſee, a 
town on the Murray firth, in Roſsſhire, and N. of 
Scotland, which is joined in a diſtrict with the royal 
burghs of Forreſs, Inverneſs, and Nairn, to ſend by turns 
one member to the Britiſh parliament. The ſheriff and 
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1746, in the highlands after the battle of Culloden, by 
a ſhot fired at him dropped down dead. It is beautifully 
ſituated near the upper part of the firth of Cromarty; 
with fine gardens, parks, and of a ſouthern expoſure ; 
alſo a large modern plantation of firrs, on a neighbour- 
ing eminence of waſte ground that thrive extremely 
On the firth below the houſe; is 4 ferry of the ſame 
name, about 2 miles N. E. of Dingwall, and in the pa- 
riſh of Kiltearn. See KILTEARN. 
FOULSHAM, a market-town of Norfolk. It lies about 
12 miles from Norwich, and 102 from London. 


dation, near Rippon in Yorkſhire: See Riepon: 

FOURDONMN, it is alſo called Mearns in Scotland, famous 

in Popiſh times for the teliques here depofited of St; 
Palladius, the firſt Biſhop of Scotland, ſent thither in 
431 by Pope Celeſtine; in order to preach and propagate 
the goſpel; but particularly to confute the Pelagi- 

ans. . 

FOWEY, or FOY, a mayor town of Cornwall, with a 
commodious haven; on the Engliſh channel, formerly 
very conſiderable for its ſhipping, both merchantmen and 

men of war. It extends above a mile on the W. ſide 
of a river of its name. The fiſhery, particularly that of 
pilchards, flouriſhes here. In the Dutch war, a chain 

200 feet long was laid acroſs the river. Its weekly mar- 
ket is Saturday, and annual fairs on May 1 and Septem- 

ber 10, for horſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth; and a few hops: 

It ſends two members to parliament. It lies 26 miles 
from Launceſton; and 240 from London. 


| Michaelmas courts fit here alternately, with Tayne and FO, Sr. a town of Agenois and Guyenne in France, on 


Dingwall. | 
FOSSANO, Faſanum, ſo called from, ſome medicinal 


: ſprings in its neighbourhood, a ſmall Epiſcopal town of | 
hieraſco and Pi 


tedmontz in Upper Italy, on the river | FOYLE, Lough, a bay 


* 


Stura. It lies twenty miles N. E. of Coni, and twenty- | 
one S. E. of Turin. Lat. 44 deg. 48 min. N. long. 7 
deg. 41 min. E. | | | 


| | the river Dordogne. It was ſtrongly fortified by the re= 


formed, but taken in 1622. It lies 35 miles E. of 
Bourdeaux. Lat. 44 deg. 49 min. N. Jong. 5 min. E. 
O 
Londonderry, in the county of the latter name, and pro- 
vince of Ulſter, in Ireland. It is 14 miles long, and 7 
where broadeſt. Tho? not much above a mile at its en- 


FOSSA VA, a town of the Campania di Roma, in the |; trance, and tho' there are ſands near it, yet has a chari- 


middle diviſion of Italy, on the river Evola, at the 
foot of ſome hills, confining on Naples. Here is a Ci(- | 


| tercian monaſtery, where the Doctor Subtilis Thomas | 
; t tween theſe of 4 and 5 fathom depth. The headland of 


| Aquinas died. It lies about two miles from Piper- 


nel broad enough fot ſhips to paſs in 14 of 15 fathom 
water, and 8 or 10 at the mouth. In the lough are al- 
ſo conſiderable ſands; but generally a broad channel be- 


as are at leaſt Emiſtone, Ruſterhull or Caldyhead, all 


1 
no, and the Pomptino-fens ; alſo fifty S. E. of Rome, | © this lough is teckoned the moſt northern land of Ireland; 
| 


- FOSSIGNY, a lordſhip of Savoy, in Upper Italy: in 

- which lie the mountains of Glacieres, - Maudit and 
„„ -: 3 | | 
FOSSOMBRONE, a ſmall E. iſcopal city of Urbino, in | 
the Eceleſiaſtical ſtate and middle diviſion of Italy: it 
was built from the ruins of the Forum Sempronit half a | 


near one another, which lie a little to the W. Lat. 55 

, deg. 20 min. N. Into this bay runs a river of its name; 
which waſhes the city of Londonderry. 

FRAGA, anciently Flavia Gallica an old town belonging 

to the province of Aragon in Spain, on the river Cinca ; 


mile off, deſtroyed by the Goths and Lombards. © Here | where is kept a good garriſon. It lies 48 miles E. of 
is a caſtle. It fies 12 miles S. E. of the city of Urbino. | Saragoſſa. Lat 41 deg. 21 min. N. long. 5 min. E. 


FOSSE a famous Roman road, which coming 
of Warwickſhire, enters Glouceſterſhire at Lemington, 
N. E. of Moretonheomarſh, ſtrikes thro' it, alſo thro' 
Stow and North-leach, down to Cirenceſter ſouthward. 
Witch this foſſe joins the ancient Saxon road called Ack- 

manſtreet, going on to Bath, &c. From Hallaton in 

Leiceſterſhire, the foſſe-way leads thro! the N. W. part 
of this county; but ercering Nottinghamſhire, inclines 
N. E. thro” the valley of Be. voir, commonly Bever, to 


Newark. eren * * 21 a i 
FOSSE, a river. of Yorkſhire, joining the Ouſe, at the 
. caſtle in the capital of that county. 
FOTHERINGHAY, a caſtle in Northamptonſhire, | 


, 


Here they keep an annual fair the third Monday after | FRAM! 


old Midſummer July 5, for horſes. See FoptrINGHav. 
k t. 48 deg. 

min. N, long. 1 deg. 18 min, EK 
FOULA, an illnd of the Otkneys, th une Nr. ar Sedna, 
2 miles lo 7, and 6. leagues W. of that called the Main- 
and of the Orcades,. © Rr * 24 
FOULIS, a hne modern ſeat, che old caftle or towet hav- 
ing. been, lately. pulled down, in that pat of ofsſhijre 
| r l belonging ts Sir Harry, unro of 
\ Foulis, ſon of the late Sir Robert, hl with his brother 
Duncan Mynco. of Obſlale, Eq; were, killed if not both 
barbarouſly. murthered; on the field of Falkirk, by the 


„ 
. 15 


he Curlngy 44.wiles a St, Mal 


— 


0 
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FOUGERES, a town of Britany. in Ang It lies vn 
1 


Lat. 43 deg. 46 min. N. long. 14 deg. 10 0 FRAMLINGHAM, as having a medley of inhabitants; 
Way. ut 


from its being occupied by the Britons, Saxons and 
Danes ſucceſſively, is a large well-built market-town of 
Suffolk, with a e ee caſtle, and high walls 
© with towers, to which the Princeſs Mary 8 Q. 
Mary I.) retired, When the Lady Jane Grey was her 
competitor for the crown. In this place is a charity- 
© ſchool founded by Sir Robert Hitcham for 40 poor boys, 
who have 10 l. each to put them out apprentices, with 
alms-houſes. Its market is on Saturday, and has 2 annu- 


Al fairs, on Whitfun Monday, and St. Michael's day, Sep- 


tember 29, for millenery goods, cloaths and toys. It 

{ ſands ue nver Ore 5 miles from Deberiham, 28 
ftom Bury St. Edmund's, and 86 from London. 

PT ON, a market and corporate town of Glou- 

eſterſhire, upon the Severn, from which place the 

- Ge in that river runs up for four miles | weſtward, 


Weich ſuch great rapidity; that reaching a hill to the left 


"of the foreſt of Dean, and turning northward, it ga- 
Athers 550 080 like a weir . the river, and 4 
7. ag ee befote it, till it comes toNewnhams' 

6b, which turning the torrent fo eaſtward, that N. of 
Frampton the land between the two parts of the river 
Is but a mile broad. Neat Frampton the Earl of Berk - 
| 22 y has made 2biffiratk; in order to force the tiver by Arts - 
\ "point into its abcient channel. Frampton conſiſts of 
| HUGS ber Tuning 07 and B. Af Yebin® fc in the 
vale is a high bank of earth to defend it from the floods. 
e Rent 


bighland malecontents; as Was the third and laſt brother, 
| Georgo Munro of Culcairn, Eſq; when. upon a party in 


ward 


TP ts Sevith; ee 4608 ranning weft 


FOUNTAINS-ABBEY, ſtatel y ruins of a religious foun- 


the fea, ſerving as a road to 


end of the town, namely, on the N. is | 


, 


0 + As HU as — OOTY 


fond of obtaining offices, and poſts 
furious in attacking, but quick in, regyeating 
| e to t 
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ward from the town to the foreſt, and repaired at his 
Majeſty's expence. Here was the firſt glaſs made, it is 
ſaid, in England. An annual fair is kept here, Febru- 
ary 14, for ſmall pedlary wares. It lies fix miles from 
Dorcheſter, in Oxfordſhire, and 117 from London. 


FRANCE, Gallia in general, a large kingdom of Europe, 
very advantageouſly. ſituated in the mi 


dle of the tem- 
rate zone. It owes its preſent name of France to the 


Franks, who came from Germany into Gaul, the latter 


ſo called from the Galli or Celtæ, who in the fifth cen- 
tury poſſeſſed themſelves of this country from the Rhine 
to the mouth of the Loire. France at preſent lies be- 


tween lat. 43 and 51 deg. N. The Royal Academy 


make it 13 deg. of a {4 e, namely, from the extre- 
mity of Britany near Uſbant, that is, from Conquet, 
which lies five degrees W. of London, to Straſburg in 
Alface, which is about eight degrecs E. of London. So. 


that its length from the Pyrennean mountains in the S. | 


to Dunkirk in the N. is eight degrees and a half, or 170 
leagues, i. e. 510 miles, reckoning ſixty miles to a de- 
gree of longitude: and in breadth, from the uttermoſt 
point in Britany . to Straſburg, above - mentioned, about 
495 miles: but its breadth decreafes conſiderably going 


than any other province. On the N. it is ſeparated from 
England by the Britiſh channel; on the N. E. it con- 


ines on the Spaniſh, now Auſtrian Netherlands; on the 


E. it is bounded by Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Piedmont, in Italy; from the laſt of which it is ſepa- 
rated by the Alps; on the S. it has the Mediterranean 


ſea, and alſo the Pyrennean mountains, which divide it 
from Spain; and on the W. it is ſurrounded by the Weſ- | 
tern or Atlantic ocean. 


2 . WE 2 141704 
Ie air is ſalubrious, and ſubje& neither to great cold 
nor exceſſive heat, the degree of both Which vary ac- 


cording to the different ſituation of its provinces.' ,In | ' 
the S. parts of France, as Dauphiny, Provence and | 
Languedoc, the winters are generally very ſharp, but of 


ſhort continuance. And the ſeaſons in France are more 


regular than they are in England. This is a very plea- 
10 — country, 3 which run ſeveral fine — that 
render it very fruitful. The principal of theſe, which 
are alſo navigable, are the Seine, the Loire, the Ga- 
ronne, and Rhone, &c. It abounds in corn, fruit, wine, 


oil, cattle, tame and wild fowl, hemp and flax. The 
ſea-coaſts yield abundance of fiſh and ſalt ſufficient for 
them and their neighbours, principally made at the iſle of 
Re; Rochſort, and the coaſt of Saintonge. Here are likewiſe 
ſilyer; but theſe laſt are not worked... —_ 
The principal commodities: which France exports are 
wine, brandy, fine and other linen, canvas, paper, falt, 
wrought filks, druggets, and other ſtuffs; ſeveral wrought 
goods, as gloves, laces of. all kinds, &c. 'The people are 


mines of lead, iron and copper, and ſome of gold and 


a medley: of the poſterity; of the ancient Gauls, in- 
cCipally of the Romans, Franks or Franconians, Viſi- 
goths and 9 Cæſar ſays of the Gauls, that 
they were 


y witted, but raſh and unſteady: which 
character in general agrees pretty much with the modern 
French; though with ſeveral . exceptions, ſince France 
has produced learned and induſtrious men in all arts and 


ſciences, eſpecially in the preſent age ; and even a Woman 
_ has been found an excellent critic in phifalogy: 1 
eſpocially to 


abound in compliments, and are very civil, e 


_. ſtrangers, have a 5 freedom in their con erſation, 
which they frequently overacted, and mixed with levity, 


if not hypocriſy. Both the men and women are full of 
talk. In a dk hes are ſomething fantaſtical, but in 


general have an air of gentility. The French, but particu- 
Fr | — ch dicted . 


ly the Normans, are very ad 
rally ſcorn trade, which makes. them 
of honour or ;profit 
under the crown. In war the French have been found 


The gentry gene 


| 2. 
tho” ſtill, in a great meaſure: applicabl m, 


Tbe religion of the Gauls was Pagani 


_ offering, of human l ifices ; but this barbarity 


from Breſt to the S. and N. It is in ſhort nearly a ſquare | 
of 540 miles, only Britany extends to the W. further 


| hr! diſtrict g follers wil endure the | 
ti a camp or ſiege, ve valiantly in battle, | 
_— as rally and ma good retreats. 101 is . 5. 
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gradually laid aſide. Chriſtianity was received very early 
in the ſouthern parts of France, and St. Irenæus Biſhop 
of Lyons came hither in the middle of the fecond cen- 
tury. But the Franks being Pagans, it was again ſup- 
reſſed, till Clovius V. being converted by St. Vaaſt, the 
Biſhop'of Rheims, it was reſtored. 

The ancient language of the Gauls was the ſame with 
that of our ancient Britons : but being compoſed of the 
German and Gothic, as well as the Latin which its re- 
ſpective invaders brought with them, the laſt has much 
the greater ſhare in it. 

The preſent French language is voluble, and ve 
much refined by the Royal Academy and the modern 
French writers; but being thus extremely enervated 


by exploding a great many expreſſive old words, it is 


neither very copious nor fit for heroic compoſition. 
However, though the French tongue has nothing of 
ſignal majeſty nor ſtriking manlineſs in it, it is atpreſent 
uſed in mott courts in Europe, and the moſt generally 
- underſtood of any modern language in Chriſtendom. 


The ancient Galli or Celtz poſſeſſed a ve large 


extent of country, comprehending not only all the pre- 
ſent France, but part of Italy alſo, as far as the river 
Rubrion, and all that of Germany and Belgium 
lying within the Rhine, Hence it was divided. into 


allia Ciſalpina and Tranfalpina ; the former, with 


the latter on the N. fide, Ciſalpine Gaul being divided 
y.the river Po into two parts, the one was called Ciſ- 
pedana, and the other Tranſpedana. Julius Cæſar di- 
vides Gaul into three parts, according to the ſame 
number of its inhabitants; namely, the Belgi, Galli 
or Celtæ, and the Aquitani - His ſucceſſor Auguſtus di- 
. vided; it into Gallia Narbonenſis, Acquitania, Lugdu- 
nenſis, and Belgica. The Notitia Imperii made in the 
4 century divides it into five great provinces; as Lug- 
unenſis, Belgica, Germania, Viennenfis, and Aqui- 
4 and theſe ſubdivided into ſeveral others. 
Some divide Gaul into Togata, Comata, Braccata. 
Gallia Togata, the ſame with Ciſalpina, ſo called as 
wearing the Roman gown : Gallia Comata, the ſame 
with 'T ranſalping, as wearing long hair; and Gallia 
Braccata, afterwards ſtyled Narbonenſis, from the 
breeches worn by is nhabitants, 8 * oh 
The Emperor Conſtantine the Great divided Gaul 
into ſeventeen provinces or governments; ſix of which 
were conſular, and eleven under certain preſidents ſent 
by the Emperor, who reſided in the capital cities. 
Te ſame. Emperor placed Counts in the cities, and 
Dukes in the frontier towns, for the adminiſtration of 


Ea to the Romans, on the S. ſide of the Alps, and 


oo” — 


juſtice ; and the office of Præfecdus Prætorio or Lieute- | 


nt-general of the empire, he divided, among four per- 
_ Tons, the one to reſide among the Gauls, and under him 


three vicars, who were 1897 in Britain, France, and 
<P After this the 
namely 


zoths got footing in Gaul; 


4 „Narbonenſis, and Aquitaine.” And the Bur- 
zundians, 


a populous nation on the Rhine, poſſeſſed 
of all the 8. E. parts, and of both Bur- 
gundies. bi N n 
'T'his was the ſtate of Gaul, when the Franks or 

French entered it. Let this much ſerve as a ſhort ſketch 
eee HY 00S 42 
After Clovis's death, the. dominion of the Franks, 
was divided into Ooſterick, corru ue and 
Auſtruſia, or the eaſtern kingdom; An Weſterwick or 
Neuſtria, that is, the weſtern kingdom. The former 
comprehended all Old France, and other parts they had 
8 nquered; and the latter all the country between the 
Mae my Lan, 
Now with res : T 
number of inhab itants in France was formerly reckoned 
© At 19, 0, oo | 


+ riſes, o 15,000,000. They are extremely devoted to 
hich | . heb Pat : 


rince, tho" he treats them like ſlaves, and mighty 


I full of themſelves, even to a voy of all other na- 


105 with Eng and to be entirely at à ſtand; as moſt of 
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'/theic ſettlements have been taken from them in Aſia, 
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America, and Africa, The articles of their wine, ſilk, 
linen, and lace, ſent into Great Britain, are very bene- 
- ficial to France, as the returns are principally in coin. 
France was divided not many ages ago into twelve 
provinces, with a parliament to each, without whoſe 
conſent no law-or tt, Ne! Ry could paſs, till 
Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, ſucceſſors to each 
other in the miniſtry, made the Kings of France abſo- 
Jute ; fo that the parliaments are at preſent aſſembled 
only to paſs ſuch arrets or laws as he pleaſes to ſend 
them : yet in civil and criminal cauſes theſe are the laſt 
reſort, unleſs the King interpoſe. Theſe conſiſt of pre- 
ſidents and inferior judges, who purchaſe their places; 
 whenceariſcs a great revenue to the crown. The par- 
* liament of Paris is the moſt conſiderable in all France, 
and to it the King comes to ſee his own acts recorded. 
Here the Dukes and Peers of France fit, beſides the or- 
+ dinary judges: and this court alone takes cognizance of 
| all offence committed by Peers, where the King does 
not iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion for their trial; as alſo of 
all matters relating to the croven, excluſively of the other 
parliaments. 5 | 
At preſent France is divided into thirty-ſeven govern- 
ments; namely, Paris, the Ifle of France, Picardy and 
- Artois, Champagne and Brie; Burgundy, in which is 
the independent principality of Dombes ; Dauphiny, 
Provence, in which is the independent ſtate of Avignon, 
and Venaiſſen, Languedoc, Foix, Rouſſillon, Navarre, | 
and Bearn, Guyenne and Gaſcony, Saintonge, and 
Angoumois, Aunis, Portou, Bretany, Normandy, Havre 
de Grace, Maine and Perche, Orleanois, Nivernois, 
Bourbonnois, Lyonnois, Auvergne, Limoſin, La March, 
Berry, Touraine, Anjou, Saumur, Flanders, diſtin- 
guiſhed by French Flanders, Dunkirk, Metz, Lorain, 
and Bar, Verdun and Verdunois, Toul and Toulois, 
Alſace; and laſtly, the government of Franche Comte. 
Oyer each of theſe governments the King appoints a 
general officer called” ah intendant, who controuls the 
vernor and other miniſters of juſtice, and preſides over 
e receivers of his generality. Theſe generalities are 
_ | faid together to contain 38, 502 pariſhes ; theſe again 
1,585,112 families liable to pay the taillie or land-tax, 
whic is paid only by ſuch as hold baſe tenures, and by 
tradeſmen ; the nobi Ph gentry, and clergy being ex- 
0 


empted from it ; as alſo the burgeſſes of Paris, an ſome N 


other free cities. Another tax called the taillon, is paid 


dy the ſame perſons who are liable to the taille, and is 
a third part of it. The aids is a tax ariſing from cuſ- 
toms and duties on merchandiſe, except the taxes on 
ſalt, which are called the gabelles. The other taxes be- 
ſide are the poll- tax, the tenths of all eſtates and offices, 
the fiftieth penny (theſe ſometimes doubled, nay tripled) 
from which none are exempted, with the tenths and 
free-gifts of the clergy ; who indeed are allowed to tax 
themſelves; but this the Court expects ſhould come up 
to what the laity pay: and laſt of all, the crown-Jands, 
rents, fines, and forfeitures, amount to a conſiderable 
revenue, which in all is annually ſaid to raiſe above fif- 
teen m llions; beſides vaſt ſums which are raiſed by 
lowering and heightening the value of the current coin 
at pleaſure, by compoſition of public debentures and 877 | 
vernment-ſecurities : ſo that France may juſtly be faid 
to be no other than a large farm in the polleſon of the 
crown, the whole produce of it being in the King's 
power; though he takes it in the ordinary way, left he 
| ſhould create malecontents; for the ſuppreſſion of which, 
though ever ſo great a number, armies are always ready, 
being generally in times of peace 200,000 men in pay, 
and time of war double that number, or in greater pro- 
5 n of which are Swiſs, Germans, Scots, 
riſh, Swedes, Danes, &c. n 
I be religion of this country publickly tolerated (ſince | 
the revocation of the edict o Wars tor the Calviniſts 
or reformed, in 1685) is the Roman Catholic: but they 
ſeem leſs devoted to the Pope than any other nation of 
that Communian, Their Princes have frequently quar- 


relled wich the head of the church, for aſſuming too 
much power ; particularly Lewis XIV. | 

I ' be French would never receive the council of Trent, 
at leaſt with regard to the diſcipline of the church: and 
the clergy, by their declaration of 1682, have aſſerted 
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the liberty of the Gallican church, the authority of ge- 


neral councils, and that the Pope's judgment is not irre- 
formable, meaning irreverſible, if not infallible, unleſs 
the conſent of the church go along with it: and they 
expreſsly condemn his pretended power over Princes in 
temporal matters, to depoſe them directly or indirectly, 
or to aþſolve the ſubjects of their allegiance : neither 
have they yet admitted the inquiſition; norare they great 
favourers of the Jeſuits : though it muſt be owned, that 
the nation in general have adhered to the church of 
— and all its other errors and ſuperſtitions be- 

es. f 

Upon the repeal of the above-mentioned edict by 
Lewis XIV. which toleration the Proteſtants had fought 
ſeveral years to obtain, and was firſt granted them by his 
grand-father Henry IV. or Le Grand, a cruel perſecu- 
tion enſued, by which above a hundred thouſand re- 


formed were forced to quit France: ſo that the Prote- 


ſtant refugees, ſetting up manuſactories wherever th 
came, particularly in England and Holland ; by whi 
means the demand for F rench merchandiſe has 
been very conſiderably diminiſhed. 6 6H 
© The crown of France is hereditary only in the male- 
line, to the excluſion. of females by the Salique law. 
And in the ſucceſſion of their royal families, there have 
been three upon the throne, nameiy, the Merovingian, 
Carlovinian, and Capetine branches, entirely diſtin, 
: = no other than ſucceſſive uſurpers upon one ano- 
The preſent reigning family is that of Bourbon, which 
began in Henry of Navarre, 1 Henry the Great, 
through a ſcene of bloodſhed, and the final 
the league. He was a Proteſtent when he aſcended the 
throne ; but publickly renounced his religion, and pro- 
feſſed the Roman Catholic: But the Tek 
his ſincerity, are ſaid to have hired Ravillac, by whom 
he was ſtabbed not long after. The ſtyle of the eldeſt 
ſon of France is always Dauphine. The new acqui- 
ſitions and conqueſts of France within ſomething more 
than a century ago have been Alſace, very lately Lorain 
and Barboth, on the ſide of Germany "hoſe of Artois, 
Cambray, part of Flanders, Hainault and Luxemburg, 
on the ſide of the Auſtrian Netherlands; Franche Comte 
and Rouffilon, a part of Catalonia, in Spain. | 
Its higheſt mountains are the Pyrennees, the Alps, 
. thoſe of Sevennes, Auvergne &c. 


The principal iſlands belongihgto France are inthe Me- 


2: diterranean, namely, the Hieres onthe coaſt of Provence, 
Lerimes on the ſame coaſt ; 2dly, thoſe on the Atlantic 

ocean are Oleron, on the coaſt of Annis and Saintonge, 

Re on the ſame coaſt, Noirmontier on the coaſt of 


Poitou, Belleiſle on the coaſt of Britany, and Oueſſant 
or Uſhant on the coaſt of Britany oppoſite to Con- 
uvete. | i 
6 The moſt conſiderable ports of France, are in the 

Atlantic ocean, as Calais, Ambleteuſe, St. Valory, 
Dieppe, Havre-de-grace, St. Malo, Breft, La Rochelle, 
Rochford, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne. Alſo in the Medi- 
terranean ſea are Marſeilles and Toulon. 
With regard to the eccleſiaſtical government of France, 
it is divided into eighteen archbiſhoprics ; namely, 


as 2 Primate of Daul, Sens alſo ſtiles himſelf Primate 


of. the Gauls, Paris, Rheims, Rouen, Tours, Bour 
Alby, Bourdeaux, Auch, Toulouſe, Narbonne, Artes, 
Aix in Provence, Vienne in Dauphiny, Ambrun, Be- 
ſangon, and Cambray, beſides 109 biſhoprics, their 
reſpective ſuffragrans, ſixteen heads of religious orders, 
with an infinite number of monks and nuns, &c. all 
of them together conſtituting the moſt conſiderable of 
the 8 orders into which the French nation is di- 
vided. G35 | MIN 
FRANCHE COMTE, or county of Burgundy, one of 
the governments of France. It is bounded on the N. 
by Lorain, on the N E. by the country of Mont Belli- 
ard, on the E. by Mount fo a ridge of mountains 


extending from the Rhine near Baſil to the Rhone. Four 


leagues below Geneva, this ridge parts Franche Comte 
from Switzerland. On the &. it confines on Breſſe and 
Bugey, to the W. on the county of Auſſonne, and the 
Weſtern Chalohnois, which are parts of Burgundy ; 
and 7 -4 N. W. it has Champagne. Its extent * 

* * ? to 
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vn * to S. is about thirty-five French leagues, and from 
E. to 
the greateſt part of the territories of the ancient Se- 
guanl. It came in proceſs of time to the Duke of 
.. Burgundy, then to the Emperor Maximilian; and con- 
= 2 the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria till 
Lewis XIX 
but xreſtored it the following year. He ſeized it again 
in 1674, and had it afterwards confirmed to him by the 
treaties of Nimeguen and Ryſwick. | 
Its principal rivers are the Saone, Lognon, Doux, 
Louve and Dain, abounding with excellent fiſh ; beſides 
ſexeral leſs conſiderable ſtreams. + . * 
2 on country are mines of copper, lead, iron, and 
ſome of ſilver, with mineral waters, and quarries of all 
ſorts of marble. It is partly level and partly hillyz the 
former very fruitful in grain, wine, &c. and the latter 
_ Feeding great numbers | 
_.. Tivers Saone, Doux and Lognon are about 30 forges for 


any thouſand colts, of this country are bought by the 
_.. jockeys of the neighbouring provinces of France, to 
the very great profit of the inhabitants. "The climate is 


XIV. of France treacherouſly ſeized it in 1668; 


eee Na | 
nt 1 aty ſeveral armourers, who work excellently well. 


| 


. about twenty-five. Franche Comte contains « 


cattle and horſes. Along the 


iron works, bombs, &c. and at Beſangon and Pon- 


not proper for ſheep, and they make about twelve hun- 
__ dred thouſand pounds weight of ſaltpetre annually, and 
could make more were it required. The capital is Be- 


; err 5 ee eee eee * 
FRANCKEMONT, a town of the biſhopric of Liege in 
., Germany: It lies fiſteen miles 8. E. of Liege city, 
Lat. 50 deg. 27 min. N. long. 5 deg. 52 min. E. 
FRANCOLI 05 once a ſtrong place of the Ferrareſe, in 
the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and middle diviſion of Italy, upon 
the Po, now an ill-peopled ſtraggling village, twelve 


miles N. E. of the city of Ferrara. Lat. 45 deg. 32 min. 


N, long. 12 deg. 21 min. E. 
FRAN 0 
the heart of Germany. 
land, and anciently Franconia Orientalis. It is bounded 
dy Suabia, on the E. by the Palatinate of Bavaria and 
part of Bohemia; and on the W. by that of the Rhine, 
part of Heſſe, and the Wetteraw. Its extent from E. 
© to N. is about 130 miles, and from N. to S. 135 but 
is both ways much indented. In ſome parts the ſoil is 
© mountainous and barren, but in others very fruitful in 
_ _ corn, wine, &c, Here are ſeveral foreſts and parks 
abounding with game, and rivers with ſtore of fiſh, It 
zs ſuxrounded with woods and bills ; the latter particularly 
ER the Maine and Tauber are covered with vines, 


2 yielding as rich grapes as any on the Rhine. From this 


country came principally theſe Franks and Germans, who 
in the fifth century conquered Francc, which kingdom 
took its name from thence. The capital is Nuremburg. 


_ +, Seyeral Princes have the ſovereignty or territorial ju- | 


A, one of the circles of the empire, and in 
The Germans call it Franken-- 


Tiſdiction of this circle. Hence in it are Papiſts, Cal- | 


Vviniſts, and Jews; but Lutheraniſm'is the moſt preva- 


ent religion. , Tt is divided into four principalities, ſub- 


"je to the Biſhops  Pamberg, Wurtzburg, Aichſtat, 
And the Grand Matter of the Teutonic order: alſo to 
© the Burgraves of Nuremburg, the M 
denburg-Cullenbach and Brandenburg-Anſpach, Be 


8 


ves of Bran- 


dds theſe are ſome other ſmaller lordſhips. The Bi- 


of Wurtzburg is the mo 3 Its principal rivers 
are the Maine, Rednitz, Pegnitz, Altamult, Saal, and 
Tauber, Which all riſe in this 5 . 91 k | 
' FRANKENBERG, on che riyer Eder, alls called 
,.,, FRANKENAW and F 
large town in the weſte 
Germany, towards 
. E. of Waldeck, and fix E. of Sachſenderg- 
FRAN KENDAL, a town of the palatinate of the Rhine, 
in Germany, 2 mile W. of the Rhine, and a little 


# 


aboyę the junction of the rivulet;Frankendalerbach with 


ft, "This place bas been. freguegdy zen; bur in the 
BY ats 1688 and. 1689 it was burnt wit _ ſeyeral other 
-.. towns by the, French, who ſoon after abandoned them. 
The Emperor. Charles V. cauſed a conference to be 


| mper 
*IC: „ oa 3% w 1.99" . a . 
held here with the. Anabaptiſts at his own expence, 
, X i 7 THF + Lo 8 
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ORUM. MONS, a. 
oft bounds of Upper Heſſe, in | 


| lar 
phalia.” It lies fifteen miles 5. | © welE-built, and 


on the N. by Thuringia, oy, and Heſſe, on the S. 


_ 


* Thop of Bamborg has the pre-eminence z but the Biſhop | _ 


IN. long, 7 deg. 36 min. E. 
| FRANKFC ORT upon the Oder, a large and 


and vineyards. © The Jews here 


F RA 


which conference was printed. It lies twelve miles 8. 

of Worms, and eighteen miles N.' W. of Heidel- 

N Lat. 49 deg. 27 min. N. long. 8 deg. 22 
in. E. % 

FRANKENSTEIN, a town of Zweybruggen or Deux- 
Ponts, in the Palatinate of the Rhine, in Germany. 
It lies fourteen miles N. W. of Landau. Lat. 49 deg. 

32 min. N. long. deg. 41 min. E, 

FRANKER, or ings R, a town of W, Frieſland, 
one of the ſeven united provinces. It has a good ram- 
part and ditch, with a caſtle on the W. fide command- 
ing the town, Two canals run through the town, 

that from Leeuwarden being navigable, with high 

banks. Here is an univerſity, with profeſſors for all the 
_ faculties. . The ftudents are pretty numerous, being, 
among other privileges, exempted from taxes on wine 
and beer. Here is a grammar-ſchool and orphan- 
hoſpital. St. Martin's church is a fine building, with a 

_ handſome ſteeple, It lies twelve miles W. of Leeu- 
warden. Lat. 53 deg. 21 min. N. long, 5 deg, 38 

min. E. Hf | 

FRANKFORT upon the Maine, the principal o 

imperial and free cities of the Won ary 
on the confines of Heſſe and Franconia, in Germany. 
It is a populous, rich city, one of the hans towns, 
and the ſeat of the imperial diet, being governed by 
its own. magiſtrates. It is dir ided by the river into two 
parts; that on the S. fide is called Saxenhauſen, bein 

 . Joined by a ſtone-bridge of fourteen arches, It is wel 
fortified, and has a great trade by the Maine and 

Rhine, and ſeveral other ftreams which fall into them, 

by that means bringing abundance of corn and wine 

from the Palatinate and Franconia. Here are two an- 
nual fairs laſting three weeks, the one fiſteeen days be- 


fore Eaſter, and the other on the 15th of September, 


with merchandiſe and every kind of commodity, par- 
. ticularly books from all parts of Europe, Here are alſo 
three marts every year. The ſtreets are moſtly large. 
On the N. fide of the city is a ſpacious horſe-fair, 
where vaſt num are bought, particularly by the 
French King. The Jews are the chief jockeys, . The 
City is round, without any ſuburbs, Among its public 
ſtructures St. Bartholomew's cathedral. is a venerable 
pile, and the place where the Emperor is crowned ; but 
choſen by the Eccleſiaſtical and temporal Electors, in 
the town-houſe. In the city are ſeveral noble fountains, 
mineral ſprings, and baths. The magiſtrates and moſt 


of the inhabitants are Lutherans, who have five churches. 


The Papiſts are allowed to worſhip in the cathedral, 


| but muſt make no proceſſions. The Calviniſts have no 


churches witi.in the city, but two about a league off, 
one ſor the German, and another for the French refu- 
gees,.. Theſe have the chief trade in banking and mer- 
Chandiſe. Its territory, lying on both ſides of the 
Maine, extends for eleven miles from 8. to N. and 
fourteen from E., to W. moſtly covered with woods 
| | ve a ſynagogue, and 
particular quarter in which they are ſhut up all night, 
and are obliged, by way of diſtinction, to wear a bit 
of yellow cloth. The famous golden bull, regulating 
the manner of electing an Emperor, is kept in the town- 


; houſe of Frankfort. A council was held here in 794, 


at which 300 Biſhops affiſted, againſt the Neſtorian 
3 Frankfort lies ſeventeen miles W. of Hanau, 
and twenty-one E. of Mentz. Lat. 50 deg. 16 min. 


ous 

city of Brandenburg and Upper Saxony, in Germany. 
Over the river, which divides it into two parts, is a 
wooden bridge. The ſtreets are wide, 

he market-place ſpacious. It has a 

conſiderable trade, principally in linen and fells. It has 
a communication with the Baltic by means of the Oder, 

and with the Spree and Havel by canals. Here is a fa- 


mous Calviniſt Univerſity, which has bred many learned 


men. In 1631 the Swedes took. it by ſtorm, and put 
all the inhabitants to the ſword, in revenge of 2000 
* Swedes, inhumanly put to death by Count Lilly, in the 
city of Brandenburg. It belongs to the King of Pruſſia, 
and lies 40 miles E. of Berlin, the road being * 
l f ee flar 
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flat ſandy country. Lat. 52 deg. 34 min. N. long. 14 
deg. 58 min. E. 5 . ; 

Of the ſame name is a ſmall town of Philadelphia 
county, in Penſilvania, North America. 

FRANKS, a people of Germany, principally from Fran- 
conia, who under Pharamond conquered Gaul, about 
the year 412 of the Chriſtian zra, and gave the Fer e 
of France its preſent name. They were before poſſeſſed 
of all the country lying between the Rhine and Weſer, 
and from the 83 ocean on the N. to the river 
Maine on the 8. They conſiſted of the Sicambri, 
Bructeri, Salii, Cheruſci, &c. and had alſo conquered 
the country beyond the Maine, making the banks of 
that river their chief ſeat, and gave name to the coun- 
try now called Franconia. 

FRANSTADT, or FRAUSTADT, a town of Sileſia. 
It lies thirty-one miles N. E. of Glogau, and ſubje& to 
the King of * Lat. 51 deg. 39 min. N. long. 16 
deg. 52 min. E. 

FRASERSBURGH, fo called from the ſurname of Lord 
Saltown, (Moll erroneouſly calls him Earl) is reckoned 
the principal town in the diſtrict of Buchan in Bamf- 
ſhire, in Scotland, with an excellent new pier, and bul- 
wark of free-ſtone, built by the aforeſaid Baron Sal- 

town, on the E. coaſt of the Murray firth, ſo as to be 
as ſafe and commodious a harbour as any on that fide; 
and thirty ſhips may ſecurely winter here at a time, The 
water in it at full ſea is eighteen or twenty feet. This 
is a pretty neat town, 1e in a very plentiful corn and 
fiſh country, and a ſtirring place for the coaſt-trade, 
with ſmall ſhipping. It lies fifteen miles from Bamf. 

FRAUBRUNNEN, the capital of a bailiwic, in that called 
the German country, or old Canton of Berne, in Swit- 
zerland. It is remarkable for a column erected here by 
the Canton of Berne, with two inſcriptions ; the one in 
Latin verſe, and the other in German, commemoratin 
the defeat of Ingelram of Guiſnes, a Frenchman, tho 

Lord Coucy of England (not Cuſſinus an Engliſhman, 
as Addiſon, ftiles him) by the Canton of Berne in 


. . | | 

FRAUENBURG, where ſtands the cathedral of the Bi- 
ſhop of Wermeland, a palatinate in Pruſſia, on the 
Friſch-huff, where it receives the river Schon; it has a 

good harbour. The famous Copernicus was a canon of 
this church. It lies ten miles N. E. of Elbing and Pi- 


lau. | 
FRAUENFELDT, the capital of the Thourgau, a ſub- 
'  diviſionof the county of Baden, in Switzerland, upon 
the river Murg, with two churches for the Romiſh and 


reformed religion. At one end is the bailiff”s caſtle upon 


a rock. It lies eleven miles W. of Conſtance. 
FRAUENSTADT, or FRAU STADT, a town of Po- 
land, on the confines of Sileſia, where the Swedes, un- 
der General Reinſchild, beat the Saxons in 1706; by 
which advantage Charles XII. had Saxony, Poland, and 
Lithuania, left open to him. In 1716 the Saxon ar- 
riſon here was cut off by the malecontents, who then 
lundered the town. It lies ten miles S. W. of Liſſa. 
FREDEN BURG, or FREUDENBURG, a tewn of 
Weſtphalia, in Germany. It lies forty-eight miles W. 
of the city of Caſſel, Lat. 51 deg, 14 min, N. long. 8 


deg. 15 min. E. 62d 
FREDERICA, ſo called from the late Frederick Prince 
of Wales, a town in the middle of St. Simon's iſland, 
lying at the N. mouth of the Alatamha river, in Geor- 
gia, in North America; it is well fortified, and has be- 
tides a regular fortreſs, with four baſtions and a ſpur- 
work towards the river, mounted with cannon. It lies 
twenty-five leagues N. of St. e In 1742, the 
Spaniards having invaded the iſland, took Fort St, Si- 
mon: but marching to beſiege Frederica, were re- 
pulſed by General Oglethorpe, and obliged to quit the 
iſland ſoon after. Lat. 31 deg. 12 min, N. long. 81 
deg. 42 min, W ee 23 Bom ot * iu 6 
FREDERICSBURG, a fort in Guiney Proper, in, A- 
frica. It formerly belonged to the Brandenburghers, now 
to the Dutch, having after a good deal of blood driven 
one John Conny out. of it; the former having ſold 


* Lat. 15 deg. 16 min. N. long. 2 deg. 12 min. 
FREDERICSBURG, a ftately royal palace of Seeland, | 


F R E 


in Denmark, with ſpacious gardens and parks, with fal- 
low deer from England. It lies in the neighbourhood of 
Copenhagen, and is built upon piles in the middle of a 
lake: as alſo the terrace here which coſt a hundred 
thouſand crowns ; likewiſe a flower-garden. Lat. 55 
deg. 36 min. N. long. 12 deg. 29 min. KE _ 
FREDERICSHALL, or FRIDERICSHALL, a town of 
Aggerhuus in Norway, on the Categate, and mouth of 
the river Glammen, by the conveniency of which here 
is a pretty good trade, It is very well fortified, and 
reckoned. the key of the kingdom. Before it Charles 
XII. of Sweden having ſat down in 1718, was killed as 
de was viewing the trenches. It has been frequently 
burnt. It lies thirty-four miles N. of Fredericſtadt. Lat. 
59 deg. 1 min. N. long. 11 deg. 31 min. E. 
FR DER CSODE, a town of Ripen, and the only for- 
treſs in all North Jutland, in Denmark. It ſtands on 
the Little Belt or Middlefort-ſund in the Baltic, and op- 
polite to Funen. The Swedes took and burnt this place 
in 1657; ſo that King Guſtavus had a way opened for 
his army to march over the ice from this place to Fu- 
nen. It lies twenty-ſix miles W. of Odenſee. Lat. 55 
deg. 26 min. N. long. 10 deg. 12 min. E. _ 
F REDERICSTADT. A 9 and well-built town of 
Sleſwick, in Denmark, between the rivers Eider and 
Treen, not far from the German ocean. It is ſurround- 
ed with a ditch, and a row of large trees, every thing 
being in the Dutch faſhion, as a colony from this coun- 
try were the firſt inhabitants. Here all religions are 
tolerated. A canal divides the town into two parts. It 
lies thirty-ſix miles W. of Sleſwick. Lat. 54 deg. 41 
min. N. long. 9 deg. 5 min. E. 8 
F REDERICST.AD „a fortified town of Aggerhuus, in 
Norway, on the Skagerack bay, and frontiers of Swe- 
den. It lies ſixty-four miles N. of Gottenburg. Lat. 
59 deg. 12 min. N. long. 11 deg. 31 min. E. | 
FREISACH, a ſtrong and walled town of Carinthia and 
Auſtria, in Germany; alſo. ſurrounded with a ditch, 
upon the river Matnitz. It confines on Stiria, and has 
a fortified caſtle upon a rock. It lies eight miles N. of 
| Gurck, and in the dioceſe of Saltzburg, © 
FREISING, or FREISINGEN, a city in Bavaria, in 
Germany, ſituated near the confluence of the Moſach 
and Iſer, with the ſee of a Biſhop, to whom it is ſub- 
ject vhoſe revenue, if not over-rated, is ſaid to amount 
; 39-000 I. ſterling ; and he is a prince of the empire.. 
he living is commonly given to a younger ſon of Ba- 
varia. The town and Biſhop's palace are pleaſantly. ſi- 
tuated amidſt. fruitful fields and parks. In 1632 the 
Swedes took it. It lies twenty-ſix miles N. of Munich. 
Lat. 48 deg. 41 min. N. long. 11 deg. 51 min. E, 
FREJULS, or FREJUS, in Latin, Forum Fuli, a city 
of Provence, in France, on the river Argentz. Here is 
an amphitheatre almoſt entire, and an aqueduct near 
ten leagues in length, &c. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, 
of which the famous Cardinal Fleury was once prelate, 
and under that title wrote ſeveral pieces, but none after 
he became prime miniſter of France. At Frejuls the 
regale has no place, It lies about half a mile from.the 
Need rene and has a ſmall harbour at the mouth 
of the river, thirty-ſix miles N. E. of Toulon, and 
- thirty-eight 8. W. of Nice. Lat 42 deg. 51 min. N. 
long. 26 deg, 31 min. E. f - Nn 
FRELXCO de Spears, a town of Tra los Montes in 
Portugal, ſtanding high at the foot of a mountain on 
_ the river Duero, where that river parts Portugal, from 
Spain. It contains 400 inhabitants, Who are prigci- 
E pag, Þarc-cha(bs fag ieveh, or 
earces.. wage | f 5 
FRESC ATI, the Tuſculum Meuum, in contradiſtinction 
to the Tufcalum Vetus, upon or near the ſite of which it 
ſtands, in the Campagna di Roma, and middle diyiſion 
of Italy. It is the ſce of a Biſhop, and one. of the. ſix 
_ uſually conferred on the eldeſt Cardinals. Here are fine 
ſeats of the modern nobility. of Rome, as it, was for- 
| 1 0 famous for the Vi las of the old Romans, parti- 
_ cularly Cicero's Tuſculum, where now ſtands Grotto 
Ferrate. The hill on which it ſtands is well watered, 
and has admirable. proſpects, | Addiſon ſays, be, fclt 


ſaw the ſketch of Verkailles in the walks and water-works 


of the palaces here, particularly in thoſe of the Aldro- 


randini 


* 


FRE. 


. brandini or Belvedere Villa. It lies fifteen miles E. of 
1 * Lat. 42 deg. 12 min. N. long. 13 deg. 14 
min. E. 14 n 
FRESHWATER BAY, a bay in the ſouthern Antartic 
© country, where Dampier anchor'd.” Lat. 3 deg. S. long. 
131 deg. E. from the Lizard-point, chat is, 129 deg. 
30 min. E. of London. In the ſame latitude is a bay 
2 the Dutch maps, with Doodſlaager river; but their 
longitudes are not ſet down, nor are the bearings ex- 
2 the ſame with Dampier's. | | 
FREUDENBURG. See FREDENBURG. _ * 
FREYBERG, in the canton of Glaris, in Switzerland, 
ſo called as being the property of no . perſon, 
Where none may hunt on pain of death. 1 
FREYSTADT, a well built, but not very ſtrong town 
of Auſtria, the capital of a diſtrict called Marckland. 
It is famous for a palatable beer; exported into the 
neighbouring countries, and for an annual fair kept 
for 2 fortnight, beginning on St. Paul's day, and much 
reforted to. It confines on Bohemia, 22 miles N. of 
Ens, and lying on the North fide of the Danube. 
FREYSTADT, a town in the Duchy of Teſchin, be- 
" longing to Sileſia in Germany. North-weſt of this place, 
on the river Oeles, are iron mines. It is a great 
thoroughfare from Cracow to Vienna, and lies 17 miles 
E. of Troppeau. Lat. 50 deg. 12 min. N. long. 17 


FREVSTADT, « large town of Upper Hungary, us 
» 8 town pper Hungary, upon 
the river Waag, nc. Pra and 9 Ie has 
ſuffered much from the incurſions of the Turks. Frey- 
ſtadt lies four miles N. E. of Leopoldftadt, 
FRIBURG, or FREYBURG, the capital of the Briſ- 
gaw, in Suabia, in 9 
 abounding with fiſh, and E. fide of the Rhine, into 
which the former runs. It is a large and regularly - forti- 
ed city, with a row of works carried up a ſteep hill on 
the E. which contributes greatly to its 
are ſeveral churches, and fourteen religious foundations, 
in which a college of Jeſuits is included. Here are fa- 
mous  lapidaries : its great church has a lofty tower of 


- 


where divinity and philoſophy are taught b 
alſo law t lobe by ſecular — te 
a very fair college, called the Ce 
which all the faculties are ht. The Swedes took it 
thrice, as did the French. The laſt time was in 1744 ; 
but they reſtored it to the houſe of Auſtria, to whom it 
1 aue It lies thirty miles S. of 1 and 
the ſame N. * Lat. 48 deg. 21 min. N. long. 7 


RIB KG, canton of, in Switzerland: It is almoſt en- 
compaſſed by that of Berne, is ſixteen leagues Jong and 
twenty broad: but its dimenſions are variouſly given. 
This country is partly mountainous and partly level 
including the Uchtland, which lies between the rivers 
0 e It is a republic of the ariſtocratical kind, 


the Jeſuits, 
has beſides 
of Wiſdom, in 


and can raiſe 18,000 men; produces excellent cheeſe, 


_ of which upwards of 100,000 florins value is an- 
| | d to France, in exchange for falt. It 
” has of every thing but wine, with which it is 
-- ſupplied from the Pais | | 
- "vided into three inner bailiwics, namely thoſe in the 


Er the city, and eighteen outet ones. 
capital of the ſame is a fine large town, tolerably 
©- fortified. It is called Friburg, in Nuchtland or Ucht- 
land, in contradiſtinction from that above-mentioned, 
in the Briſgaw.” It lies moſtly among rocks and pre- 
Gpices, ſeveral places of which are acceſſible only by 
fairs and V oo ſpacious ſtreets, fine ſtruc- 
tures, particularly the of St. Nicholas, gilt 
' " infide and outfide, with a lofty ſquare ſteeple, terminat- 
ing in eight pyramids. Here the Jeſuits have a handſome 
convent, college and church : and here alſo are four 
| conyents of Monks, and as many of Nuns, this 
* 1 whole canton bein EA May 2, 
and June 22, are great dere, upon account of 
e oh theſe i et Charted the 
y. In the neighbourhood is a 
Magdalen's Hermitage, which is 
rock, and a great 7 of T It 
Tex 39 win 


14 


4 
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5 twenty miles S. W. of Berne. Lat. 4 


on the river Threiſem, 
ength. Here 


©" free-ſtone, finely carved. In Friburg is an univerſity, 


Vaux. The canton is di- 


; 
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FRICENTO, a ſmall Epiſcopal town of the further prin- 
| Cipate and kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy. Its ſee 
is united with Avellino. It lies forty-ſeven miles E. of 
or 3: Lat. 41 deg. 21 min, N. long. 15 deg. 46 


min. E. 

FRIDBERG, an Imperial free-town of Bavaria, in Germa- 
ny, upon a hill near the ſource of the river Acha, and 
between the Lech and Par. It is ſubject to its own ma- 
. giſtrates. In 1632 the Swedes took and plundered it. 

he Bavarians abandoned it upon the approach of the 
Duke of Marlborough, who encamped here. It lies 

eight miles E. of Augsburg. Lat. 48 deg. 41 min. N. 
long. 11 deg. 12 min. Kk. 

Rue. or REF BERG, a lar 
populous town of Ertzegeberg, in r Saxony, i 
Germany, the rivulet Muntzbach NAD ouch "1 
This town owes its increaſe to the neighbouring mines 

of all forts, particularly rich ones of filver, which are 

ſaid to bring the Elector a clear annual profit of 
ESN Sterli In 1632 the Emperor took it, at 
which time the Elector gave 80,000 rixdollars to ſave 
varifſed the family-monuments in St. Peter's church, 
the German Princes then being uſually buried in their 
robes, jewels, &. The ſtreets here are broad, and 
have handſome public ſtruftures, It lies ten miles 8. 
W. of Dreſden. Lat. 5odeg. 51 min. N. long, 12 deg. 
1 min. KE. 40 311 ow 

FRIDBURG, a town of Thuringia, in Upper Saxopy, 

in Germany, upon the river Uuſtruck, It lies twenty- 
eight miles W. of Leipſic. Lat. 51 deg. 26 min. N. 

long. 11 dep: 48 min, E. | | ; 

FRID-LAND, a town of Bohemia, in Germany, and on 

the confines of L.uſatia, in Saxony. It lies fifty-ſix 
miles E. of Dreſden, and is ſubject to the houſe of Auſ- 
tria. 1 * 50 deg. 49 min. N. long. 15 deg. 10 
min. E. f 

FRIDLINGEN, a town of Suabia, in Germany. It 
lies five miles E. of the Rhine, and ſix N. of Baſil, 

where, in the year 1702, was fought a ſharp, but doubt- 
ful 2 1 1 e s and F 2 Lat. 
4 29 min. N. long. 7 deg. in. E. 1 

F RIED URG, a Goren LP of Heſſe, in Ger- 

many, ſubject to its own magiſtrates. It lies eighteen 

miles N. of Frankfort. Lat. 50 deg. 31 min. N. long. 
8 deg. 36 min. E. 42 | 

FRIESLAND, North, in Dutch Yrie/and, and in Latin 
Friſia. It is one of the ſeven united provinces of Hol- 

land, bounded on the E. by the river Lawers, which 

| —1 it from Groningen, on the 8. by Overiſſel, on the 

W. it has the Zuyder-zee, and on the N. the German 

or North ſea. Its greateſt extent from N. to 8. is thir- 

_ ty-ſeven miles, and from E. to W. thirty-two. This 

is part of the country poſſeſſed by the ancient Friſi, 
which was governed in the form of a republic. The 
air here is better. than could be expected from its low 

n ers tho” in * * the fields are overflown, In 

many places it yields g. ure, and ſome arable 

| land) efpecially 07 Lag Weder w is more fenny, 
but abounds with fiſh and fowl. Neither have any 
wood; inſtead of which their fuel is turf, or a bitumi- 

, nous fort of earth, , The inhabitants are of a martial 

1 not 7 peenrs to trade. The lan- 

guage in parts of the country comes nearer to the 

7 Old Engliſh than any other in 8 RI: . 
The province is divided into Oooſtergow, Weſter- 

ow, and the ſeven wolden or ſeven ſoreſts. ; 
AESLAND, Eaſt, or Ooſt-F rieſland, otherwiſe called 
the Earldom of Embden, properly belongs to Weſtpha- 
lia, and is the N. W. part of Germany, and is now ſub- 

* je& to the King of Pruſſia. It has he German ocean 
on the N. the Dollart bay and the mouth of the Ems 
on the W. which parts it from Groningen; the biſhop- 

ric of Munſter on the 8. and Oldenburg on the E. This 

country has its own ſtates; without whole conſent 


9 - 


« | wel [-built, and 


© approbation, 
_  patiy at Embden. | 
FRINWALT, or FRIDLAND, « 


" # K&S; 


N © 


Oder, 28 miles N. E. of Berlin. Lat. 52 deg. 45 min, 
N. long. 14 deg. 43 min. E. 
FRIO, Cape, a head-land of Rio Janeiro, in Braſil, South 
America. Lat, 23 deg. 32 min. S. long. 44 deg. 12 
min. W. | 
FRISACH, a town of Bavaria, in the archbiſhopric of 
Saltzburg, fifty-eight miles S. E. of the city of the latter 
name, and ſubject to its metropolitan. Lat. 47 deg. 31 
min. N. long. 14 deg. 21 min. E. 
FRISHAFF, or FRISCH-HAFF, an inland ſea or bay 
on the coaſt of Pruſſia, in Poland. It is formed by the 
iſle of Friſch, and the continent at the mouth ot the 
Viſtula. It lies parallel with the Baltic coaſt for ſixty 
miles in length, but of an unequal breadth, from five to 
ten over. It begins at the territory of Dantzic, where 
is a very large inlet of the ſea in the branch of the 
Viſtula, which runs up to that city, and forms the port of 
Elbing, directly oppoſite to the mouth of the ſame river, 
the city of Elbing — on another entrance of the 
bay a little further E, This Friſchaff is famous for 
ſturgeon; vaſt quantities of which are taken here, 
cured particularly at Konigſberg and Dantzic, and 
exported to all the trading places of Europe, eſpe- 
cially England and Holland. Peter the Great, late 
Czar of Muſcovy, having bought a fine yacht, took 
great delight in navigating it in this bay; and, in 
order to acquire the art of failing, did every part him- 
ſelf, being ſometimes at the helm, ſometimes before the 
maſt, and at other times aloft, at the top-maſt-head, 
on the ſhrouds, tacking, &c. 
FRITZLAR, or FREITZLAR, a walled ſtrong town 
of Heſſe-Caſſel, and in a territory ſubject to the Elector 
of Mentz, in Germany. It has a caſtle, and lies in a 
pleaſant country, abounding with corn and wine, &c. It 
has been often taken: it lies twenty-three miles 8. W. 
of _ Lat. 51 deg. 12 min. N. long. 8 deg. 43 
min. E. 
FRIULI and AQUILEIA, partly belongs to Venice, and 
partly to the houſe of Auſtria, in the upper diviſion of 
Italy, by the Italians called Patria di Friuli, and the 
Latins Forum Fulium and Provincia Forojulienſis. It lies on 
the moſt northern verge of Italy, being bounded on the 
N. by the Alps, the Higher Carinthia and Carniola, on 
the 8 by Treviſano and the gulph of Venice, on the 
E. by Cirniola, Sicca, and part of Treviſano. It has 
undergone a _ of changes, and has had ſeveral 


maſters. It formerly contained (beſides I! Cador, II 


Caſo, and La Carnia, now belonging to Venice) the 
country of Goritia, and territory of Aquileia, which 
were taken from the patriarchs of the latter ey” by the 
houſe of Auftria, in poſſeſſion of which _ ill con- 
tinue. This whole territory, including the Auſtrian and 
Venetian ſhares, is about fifty-two miles long from N. 
to S. and where broadeſt about forty-five from E. to W. 
TO lat. 45 and 46 deg. N. and long. 13 
eg. E. | 
FROBISHER STEIGHTS, an arm of the ſea, a little 
northward of Cape Farewell, Weſt-Greenland. See 
ForBisHER. Lat. 63 deg. 12 min. N. long. 48 deg. 
10 min. N. . 
FRODESHAM, a port and market-town of Cheſhire. 
It conſiſts of one large ſtreet. It had formerly a caſtle, 
and the ſeat of the 4 The town ſtands on the 
Weaver, on which is a ſtone- bridge, with a harbour for 
ſmall ſhipping. Its weekly market is on Wedneſday, 
and it has two annual fairs, on May 4, and Auguſt 21, 
for cattle and pedlary. It lies fourteen miles from 
Cheſter, and 162 from London. In the neghbourhood is 
the ſeat of Rock-Savage, belonging to the ' laſt Earl 
Rivers ; of which family was the unfortunate, but inge- 
nious poet, Richard Savage. | | 
FRODINGH AM, a market-town in the Eaſt Riding of 
Yorkſhire. It has two annual fairs, on July 10 and 
October 2, for toys and pedlary. It lies 30 miles from 
York, and 172 from London. 
FROME, or FROME-SELWOOD, a large and confi 
derable cloathing-town in the E. part of Somerſetſhire, 
and near the foreſt of Selwood. It has greatly increaſed 
of late in the number of its inhabitants, and conſe- 
quently in new buildings; the former being reckoned 
at 13,000, half of which are new-comers. The cloaths 


| 
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manufactured here are moſtly medleys, of ſeven or eight 
ſhillings a yard: they alſo make wire- cards, to prepare 
the wool for the ſpinners. In the town is only one 
church, but large, with a fine organ that coſt 5001. 
Here are fix or ſeven meeting-houſes for the differ- 
ent denominations of diſſenters; two of which, namely, 
a Preſbyterian and Baptiſt one, are very handſome and 
ſpacious. Here are a free-ſchool and alms-houſe. The 


| town is governed by two conſtables. The beer of this 


town is particularly noted. This is a great thorough- 
fare place from the cities of Briſto] and Wells, and 
likewiſe from the Mendip-hills, to Wiltſhire, [ts 


weekly markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday; the 


annual fairs are held on February 24 and July 22 for 


. Cattle and cheeſe, September 14 for cheeſe, and No- 
vember 25 for cattle and cheeſe. 


The ingenious Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe lived in this 
neighbourhood. Frome lies ten miles from Bath, and 
ninety-nine from London. 


FRONSAC, in Latin Francicum, a ſmall town of Guy- 


enne, in France, on the Dordogne. It was a duchy- 
3 formerly in the famous Armaud John du 
leſis, Cardinal Richlieu. f 


FRONTEIRA, a ſmall town of Alentejo, one of the 


rovinces of Portugal. Upon a ridge of hills about two 
leagues off, the Portugueſe under Duke Schomberg ob- 
tained a ſignal victory over the Spaniards in 1663. 


The town lies fifteen miles S. of Portalegre. Lat. 38 
deg. 56 min. N. long. 8 deg. 14 min. V. 
FRON TIGNIAC, or FRONTIGNAN, a ſmall town of 


Nimes and Languedoc, in France, on the brook Ma- 
guelon and lake of Thau, not far from the Mediter- 
ranean. This place is famous for a muſcadel wine, 
well-known by its name, and for muſcadel raiſins, cal- 
led paſſerilles. It lies between Agde and Montpelier, 
eighteen miles S. W. of the latter, Lat. 43 deg. 38 
min. N. long. 3 deg. 36 min, E, | 

TA „ a fort of Canada, in North America, 
on the river St. Laurence, where it empties itſelf into 
the Ontario or Frontiniac lake, both having been fo 
named by a French officer : but 'the fort was lately 
taken by the Engliſh and demoliſhed. The Five Iro- 
quois nations, allies moſtly of Great Britain, dwell on 
the E. and S. ſhores of this lake, which is ſaid to be 
300 miles long, and 100 broad, a great number of ri- 
vers all around bringing in their ſtreams into it ; the moſt 
conſiderable ſuppl of water it receives from the river 
Niagara, beiflg a ight or channel of communication 


| between the lakes Erie and Ontario, where is formed 
a very ſurpriſing water-fall, by which the navigation 


of theſe inland collections of water is interrupted, there 
— a land-carriage required for a few miles, when 
veſſels are either above or below the caſeade. It lies in 


lat. 43 deg. 18 min. N. long. 77 deg. 10 min. W. See 
NTARIO. 


FROXFIELD, a village of Wiltſhire, on the great Lon- 


J 
\ 


that carry on a wa Vo traffic apon the lake. 


don road, about ſeven miles from Marlborough. Here 
is a very handſome, well-endowed, quadrangular alms- 
houſe, founded by Sarah, Dowager of John the laſt 
Duke of Somerſet, of the elder branch of the Seymours, 
for thirty poor widows, and when leaſes of manors for 


lives ſhall fall, for twenty more, half of the whole num; 


ber to be widows of clergymen, and half of laymen; 
but preferably to thoſe of the latter, that live on her 
manors; with a falary of 301. for a chaplain, and the 
rectory of Kemiſh upon a vacancy. So that upon the 
determination of leaſes, the whole annual amount is 
reckoned to be about 1000 l. ſterling, | 


FRUSINONE, the ancient Fruſinum, a famous town of | 


the Volci, in the time of the Romans. It ftands on 
a hill, in the Campania di Rqma, and Eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy, and on the eaſtern 
banks of the river Coſa, about five miles S. E. of Ve- 
roli. It gave birth to Hormiſdas and Sylverius, two 
Popes that lived in the fixth centu 


FUCHANG, or PHU-YANG, a ng of Kiang-fi, one 


of the provinces of China, in Aſia, 300 miles in cir- 
cuit, which receives all the rivers of Kiang-fi. It iſ- 
ſues by the great river Kiam, and is navigable by large 
ſhips. Its banks are covered with towns and vilkges, 
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FUENTA de la Regna, a town of Navarte in Spain, ſaid | 


dy Moll to have 500 houſes, beſides monaiteries. It 
lies about twelve miles from Pampelona. 

FUENTE Duegna, a ſmall town of New Caſtille, in 
Spain. It lies our the river Tagus, forty miles S. E. of 
Madrid. Lat. 4o deg. 21 min. N. long. 3 deg. 46 

min. W. 

FULDA, territory of the abbey of, in the Upper Rhine, 
in Germany, by the Germans called Buchen, and by the 


Latins Fagonia, both denominati ons from the deech-fo- | 


reſts anciently here, but now improved to a fruitful ſoil, 
rticularly good wines. It is bounded on the N. by 
Hells, and on the S. by Hanau, Reineck, &c. being 
bout tweſity-fve miles long, and twelve broad. It is 
divided into thirteen bailiwics, and; together with the 
town of its name, is ſubje& to its own abbot, who is 
elected by friars, that muſt be gentlemen for ſixteen de- 
ſcents : he is primate of all the abbots in Germany and 
Gaul, being a prince of the empire, and immediately de- 
pendent on the Pope, paying him at his inſtallation 400 
florins, or about 40l. ſterling, has an annual revenue of 
een 20 and 30,0001. can raiſe 4 or 5000 men, and 
he keeps a ſpruce nificent houſhold and guards: fo 
that he is upon a level with many prelates of larger do- 
minions. Its capital is 
FULDA, or FULD, an open, and not very well-built 
town, upon a river of its name, It is contiguous to 
the abbey of the Benedictine order, the nobleſt in Eu- 
rope. The great church of St. Boniface is a ftately 


8. 


free-ſtone pile, but ancient. The monks here have | 


three MSS. one of the whole New Teſtament, another 
of the four Evangeliſts, and a treatiſe on the Trinity. 

e palace is alſo a ſtately pile of free-ſtone richly fur- 
niſned. Polnitz ſays here are very hard drinkers, bad 
roads, and miſerable lodgings. The famous Jeſuit Atha- 
naſius Kircher was born here. It lies 46 miles N. E. of 


Frankfort on the Maine. Lat. 50 deg. 43 deg. N. long. 


deg. 46 min. E. | 
F ULHAM, a pretty village of Middleſex, about four 
miles from London, Here is a ſummer-palace of the 
| Biſhop of London, and the ſeats of ſeveral gentlemen, 


with a handſome wooden bridge over the Thames, and 


contiguous to Putney, on the other ſide in Surrey, where 


horſes, and foot-paſſengers, pay toll. 
FULIGNO. See Foiicno. | 
FUMONE, a place in the Campania di Roma, and Ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate, in the middle diviſion of Italy, is prin- 
cipally remarkable for its caſtle ſtanding high, in which 
Celefline V. choſen Pope from a ſimple hermit, was 
- prevailed upon by his ſucceſſor Boniface VIII. to reſign 
the papal dignity to him, who upon that is ſaid to have 
cloſely impriſoned and ftarved the former to death. It 
ſtands about three miles W. of Alatri, and four N. of 
. the capital of a territory of its 
FU a territory of its own name, 
and likewiſe of — whole Madeira Hands. It lies on a 
fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, is ſubject to Portugal, and 
320 mules W. of Morocco, in Africa. Here is the ſee 
of a Biſhop. The city is defended by five forts, and a 


fortreſs on the ſide towards the ſea ; and on the land- 


fide, another fortreſs alſo covers it. Lat. 32 deg. 38 
min. N. long. 16 deg. x2 min. W. | 
FUNDA, or DI, otherwiſe called French-bay, a ba 

between New England and Acadie, or New Scotland, 
in North America. It is the principal among the many 
indentures of the ſea in thoſe pops It runs up above 
200 miles inland from Cape Sable, the moſt ſouthern 
point of Acadie to that iſthmus, which joins the penin- 


| 


| FT N 
ſula to the continent. In it is a fine fiſhery. It is tws 
French leagues to the river of St. John, wit! a cleat 


* ſhore, and depth of water ſufficient to carry the largeſt 
veſſels to this leſſer bay; on which ſtands Annapolis, the 


co 

FUNEN, an iſland of Denmark; and the ſecond in mao- 
nitude, in Latin Fionia. It has the Great Belt on the E. 
the Baltic on the 8. the Leſſer Belt on the W. which 

parts its from Jutland, and the iſle of Samſoe on the N. 
This is the moſt fruitful country in all Denmark, with 
a good ſoil and well cultivated. It conſiſts of fmall and 
* fertile hills, ſome of them woody, being in general 
well-peopled : for on it are ſaid to be 264 vill, es, with 
a church to each, and four garriſoned towns. * Fu- 
nen are exported great quantities of corn, large herds of 
black cattle, _ abundance of hogs. This is an ap- 
penage of the King's eldeſt ſon, and its government is 
the moſt conſiderable in Denmark, Its capital is Oden- 


ee. 

FURNES, a ftrong town of Flanders, in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. It has ſeveral times been taken, but always 
reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria. It lies twelve miles E. 
OT. Lat. 51 deg. 21 min. N. long. 2 deg. 3r 
min. E. 

FURSTENBERG, principality of, in Suabia, in Ger- 
many. This is a tract not above eighteen miles where 
broadeſt, and about ſeventy long on both ſides the Da- 
nube; within the limits of it this river has its ſource. It 
is bounded on the W. by part of the Briſgaw and Black 
foreſt ; the latter of which parts it from Alſace; on the 
N. by the duchy of Wirtemberg, the ear of Hohen- 
berg, and other lands belonging to the houſe of Auftiia, 
the four foreſts towns, the Lordſhip of Nellenberg, and 
biſhopric of Conſtance, lying S. of it. This country in- 
cludes part of the Langravate of Baar, of the county of 
Heyligenberg, &c. It was erected into a principality in 
1677, whoſe Prince is a Count of the Empire, and a 
branch of the family of William Egon, Count Furſten- 
berg, and Biſhop of Straſburg, who, for betraying the 
city of the latter name into the hands of the French, 
was made a Cardinal, they not being able to ſupport his 
E to the biſhopric of ere in a war that 

roke out in 1680, between France and the Emperor, 

8 upon that account. This country is alſo wa- 
tered by the river Kintzing, whence the alles through 
which it runs is called Kintziger-thal. 

FURSTENBERG, the capital of the above-mentioned 

incipality of its name. Ie ſtands with its caſtle, which 
is the family-ſeat, upon a hill. It lies about a mile from 
the Danube, and twenty-ſix miles N. W. of Con- 
2 Lat. 47 deg. 44 min. N. long. 2 deg. 31 
min. E. 

FURST ENFIELD, a town of Stiria, one of the ſubdi- 
viſions of Auſtria, in Germany. It lies thirty- eight miles 
E. E in lat. 47 deg. 32 deg. N. long. 16 deg. 

1 min. E. 

RSTENWALD, a ſmall but pleaſant town of the 
Middle Marck of Brandenburg, in Germany, and on 
the N. ſide of the river Spree. The Swedes took it twice, 
and the Imperialiſts burnt it. The King of Pruffia has 
a ſeat here. It lies ſixteen miles W. of Franckfort on 
the Oder, and thirty-ſix N. E. of Berlin. 

FYN, LOUGH, or LAKE-FYN, a bay or maritime 
gulph of Argyleſhire, in the W. of Scotland, ſixty 
miles long, and about four broad, with a conſider- 
able herring-fiſhery. Between this lough, and the in- 
land freſh-water lake of Lochow, Argyle Proper is 
bounded 


* 
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(5 Gaſcony, in France. It les on the river Gileuſe, 
not navigable four miles from Condom, to the E. 
It confines on Armagnac and Condomois. 
GABIAN, a village of Beziets and Languedoc, in France. 
It is famous for mineral waters; and near it is a rock 
from which iſſues a kind of black petrol, in ſeve- 
ral diſtempets : in the neighbourhood is alſo found a 

ſpecies bf earth for whitening of linen. 

GABIN, or GAMBIN, a ſmall town of the palatinate of 
Rawaz in Great Poland. It lies fifty miles N. W. of 
po 3 2h Lat. 52 deg. 41 min. N. long. 19 deg. 49 

min. E. 

GADAMIS, or GADEMIS, a ſmall territory juſt weſt- 
ward of the province of Faiſan, in Africa. It confines 
on Biledulgerid and pres, > on the W, has a go- 
vernment of its own, and drives a conſiderable trade in 
ſlaves and dates. It abounds with caſtles and rich in- 
habitants. They pay the Turks an annual contribu- 
tion for the liberty of their commerce ; and they muſt 
either give the Arabs that inhabit the deſert ſome kind 
of tribute, or repulſe them by force of arms. 

GADEBUSH, a town of Mecklenburg, in Germany, 
near which the Swedes obtained a ſignal victory over 
the Danes in 1712. It lies twenty-two miles W. of 
Wiſmar . 

GADES, a ſmall city of Andaluſia, in Spain. See 


Can1z. 
GADESDEN, a . or manor of Hertfordſhire, which 
gave birth to John de Gadeſden, the firſt Engliſhman 


who was a court-phyſician, and flouriſhed at the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. Chaucer mentions him with 
honour in his Doctor of Phyſic; but Dr. Freind will 
not allow him to deſerve it from his works. 
GADS-HILL, a noted place in Kent for robbery, parti- 
cularly of ſailors after receiving their pay at Chatham. 
A very remarkable caſe of this kind was in the year 
1676, when one Nicks, after —_— a robbery on 
the declivity of the hill, on the W. fide, about four 
in the morning, and ſtopping an hour at Graveſend, 
and ſome little time on the road for baiting his bay- 
mare, and reſting himſelf, he was at York bowling-green 
about eight in the evening; which, upon a proſecu- 
tion, he proved, by the oath of York mayor, and was 
acquitted, though the perſon robbed ſwore to the man, 
the place, and the time. This hill was famous alſo 
for the frolicks played here by Henry V. when Prince 
of Wales. | 
GAETA, or GAIETTA, anciently Cajeta, a well-for- 
tified maritime town of the Lavoro, in the kingdom of 
Naples. It ſtands on a mountain or rock ſurrounded 
by the ſea, except a narrow neck of land or cauſeway, 
which joins it to the continent, It is ſtored with eve 
thing or its defence, and the neighbouring country is 
extremely pleaſant and fertile. | | 
Between it and Mola, the ancient Formia, w2s a villa of 
Cicero's, thence called Formianum, where it is ſaid that 
famous Orator- was murdered. This was the only place 
in the kingdom of Naples that held out anytime againſt 
the Auſtrians, in the year 1707. It was at laſt taken 
by ſtorm for King Charles III. afterwards the Emperor 
Charles VI. and its two caſtles ſurrendered at diſcretion. 


It made alſo a good defence in 1734, when the Spaniards | 


fecovered Naples from the Auſtrians for Don Carlos, now 
King of Spain. In one of the above-mentioned caſtles is 
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ABARE T, the capital of Gabardan, a territory of | 


N 
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yend the Senegal river to the N. and N. W. it is bounded 
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the unburied body of the famous Charles of Bourbon, 
General to the Emperor Charles V. who was killed a 
the ſiege of Rome. It is kept in a room, and dreſſe 
cap- a- pee. The ſpot where St. Francis preached to the 
fiſhes is now ſeparated from the ſea by a wall. Gaeta is 
an Epiſcopal city, with a noble cathedral, where is a 
white marble baptiſtery, with Bacchus and other ſculp- 
tures, which, from a Greek inſcription on it, appears to 
be the work of one Scalpion an Athenian : it lies thirty 
miles W. of Capua. Lat. 41 deg. 32 min. N. long. 14 
deg: 36 min. E. | 
GAGO, a kingdom of Negroland in Africa, bounded by 
Tombuto to the N. Dauma to the E. Guiney to the 
S. from which it is parted by a ridge of. mountains, and 
Melli with the country of the Mundingo's to the W. 
Yet theſe boundaries cannot be well aſcertained, on 
account of vaſt deſerts ſurrounding it. 
GAGO, capital of the laſt mentioned kingdom of its 
name, is without walls, and the houſes inconſiderable, 
except thoſe where the King and hiscourtiers refide. Here 
are rich merchants, and a great reſort of Negroes for 
cloth, with plenty of corn and fleſh, but ſcarcity of 
wine and fruit: it abounds in melons, citrons and rice ; 
and here are ſeveral good wells. The whole kingdom is 
covered with villages inhabited by huſbandmen and ſhep- 
herds. They are grievouſly taxed, and very ignorant. 


GAILLAC, a city of Languedoc in France, on the river 


Tarn, which begins to be navigable here to Bourdeaux; 
it is the only part of Albigeois that produces wine fit to 
be exported, and thither it is conveyed by that river, and 
there ſold to the Engliſh. In this article their trade is 
conſiderable. Gaillac has large ſuburbs. It lies four 
leagues from Lavaur to the N. Lat. 43 deg. 50 min. N. 
long. 2 deg. 38 min. E. 

GAINSBOROUGH, or GAINSBURG, a large and well- 
built town of Lindſay diviſion in Lincolnſhire, on the 
Trent, It has a fine large market, which is holden 
weekly, on Tueſdays, and gives title of Earl to the Noel 
family. Its church has been rebuilt; by act of parliament in 
1735, and here are ſeveral Meeting-houſes of Diſſenters. 

he Danes landed at the place, when they came up the 
Trent, which river brings up fhips of burthen with the 
tide, though forty miles from the Humber by water. 
Two annual fairs are kept here, on Eafter Tueſday and 
October 20, for beaſts; ſheep, and all forts of ſhop- 
oods. It lies ſixteen miles from Lincoln, and 137 from 
ndon. | | 

GAIRLOCH, a pariſh in the highlands of Roſs-ſhire, 
which is twenty miles long, and 12 broad, has three 
places for public worſhip, 2352 catechiſable perſons, 
ſeven rivers in it, and acharity-ſchool of the ſociety for 

pagating Chriſtian knowledge. The pariſh moſtly 

longs to Mr. Mackenzie, commonly called the Laird 
of Gaitloch, a reputable family in that country. The 
Lough, otherwiſe called — as our maps have 
it, is a bay of the ſea, running pretty far inland, be- 
tween Point Connard N. and Glaſh Ifle, with a good 
herring-fiſhery. It is alſo the name of a preſbytery, 
containing eight pariſhes. 

GALAM, kingdom 'of, in Guiney and Negroland, in 

Africa. It hes eaſtward of that of the Pholeys ; be- 
ginning at the village of Ghilde, 142 leagues — the 

bar of Senegal, it extends along the river, about forty- 

.* five leagues from W. to E. and ends at rock Felu. Be- 


by 


© > er "BP 
. Þ vaſk tract, where the Moors have migrator 
1 and by fome fixed ones of the Pholeys, Tubjeck 
to the Siratic. On the E. and N. E. lies the kingdom 
of Kaſon. The inhabitants of Galam are called Sara- 
coles, a-turbulent inconſtant ſort of people, who fre- 
quently dethrone their ſovereign, for the leaſt ſhadow of 
reaſon, Hence princes are ſeen among them to affect 


wearing a crown, when reduced to the ſtate of private | 
men; yet they never raiſe any to the throne, but one of 


the blood royal at leaſt by the mother's fide. 
GALARGUES, a town of Languedoc in France. It is a 
famous place for manuf. turing of turnſole, into blue 
and red colours. : 
GALLASHIELS, a town in the ſhire of Selkirk, and S. of 
Scotland, has a good weekly market for corn and cattle. 
It ſtands on the little river Galla, which, with the name 
of the town, if I miſtake not, retains the denomination 
of the Scots Highlanders (Gallow) its primordial natives 
even thus far South: four miles from the town of Sel- 
kirk, and twenty three W. of Edinburgh, 


GALATA was anciently a 2 of Aſia Minor, now | 


called Amaſia, in Aſiatic Turkey. See AMASIA. 
GALATA, one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, op- 
poſite to the Grand Signior's ſeraglio, and on the other 
fide of the harbour. It has walls, towers, and ditches, 
round it. Beſides Turks, its inhabitants are principally 
- Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, who are not under fo 
much reftraint here with regard to their forms of public 
worſhip as in the city. The Greeks have fix churches 
at Galata, and the Roman Catholics are ſaid to have 
two or three. The private houſes are better built in 
this ſuburb than they are generally in Conſtantinople, 


and they have taverns which ſell wine without any 


ame. fi 
GALICIA, ſo called from its inhabitants the Gauls or 
Celts, formerly a kingdom, now a province, and the 


moſt N. W. in Spain. The Atlantic ocean waſhes it | 


the W. the Cantabrian ſea or Bay of Biſcay on the 
N. It is bounded on the E. by Aſturius or Leon, and 
on the S. by Portugal, from which next the ſea it is 
parted by the river Minho. This has moſt ſea-coaſt, 
and conſequently the greateſt number of harbours of 
any province in the whole kingdom, and reckoned to 
be forty-eight great and ſmall; the principal of which 
are Corunna and F 


Galicia produces wheat, millet, all forts of vege- | 


tables, vaſt numbers of cattle, eſpecially hogs, the bacon 
bay” pr which they fay far 2 of Weſt- 
ia, ſtrong mules, g horſes, though not large; 

— is moſt diſtinguiſhed for its excellent wines, parti- 
cularly the Ribadera produce. The turnips here goo 
to fuch a magnitude, that they often ſerve the children 
for ſeats to fit upon, and 2 are very ſweet. From its 
ſituation, this is one of the coldeſt countries in Spain, 
but is pretty well ſheltered by its mountains; which 
beſides furniſh plenty of fuel and timber for houſe or 

_ hip building. Antient authors mention their having 
produced great quantities of gold, ſilver, and other 
metals; but all thoſe mines at preſent are either ex- 
bauſted or neglected; and only ſome few of marble, 
which is of an excellent ſort, are now minded : Some 


flax is alſo produced in this province, of which they 
make pretty good linen. {ts | 
The natives ſpeak a Spaniſh, ſo blended with the 
eld Celtic and - 1 and 
hardly intelligi to e only u o the pure 
Caftilian! 2 ile, affable, and ſteady in their 


undertakings, and more laborious than the Spaniards 
nerally are. wow can raiſe for the King eight thou- 
i foot, and two hotſe. They are under an 
Adelantado, or Lord Lieutenant, which dignity is he- 
reditary in the Counts Ribadavia, under whom th 
King appoints a Governor, and Captain General. 


1 New, or GUADALAJARA, a province of 
on 


the N. 


| 


—— 


K. 


Pacific vcean, and the gulph of California. See Gua. 


DALAJARA-, 


GALILEE, the moſt northern part of Paleſtine, now a 


province of Aſiatic Turkey. It anciently extended be- 
good the great plain of Jezreel. It was divided into 

igh-and low: the former was on the other fide Jordan, 
and tiled Galilee of the Gentiles, as moſtly inhabited or 


intermingied with them; the other was richer and more 


fertile, except in the very northernmoſt part, and in 
its flouriſhing ſtate was full of towns and villages, all 
well inhabited. This country was the ſcene of many of 
the miracles performed by our bleſſed Saviour. It lies 
to the N. on Mount Libanus: to the E. on the river 
Jordan, and the fea of Galilee; on the S. by the river 
Chiſon ; and to the W. on the Mediterranean. In this 
province formerly ſtood the cities of Capernaum, Chor- 
razim, and Bethſaid s long fince deſtroyed, ſo that 


their exact ſituation is now unknown. 


GALISTIO, à ſmall place of Spaniſh Eſtremadura, 


where the Duke of Berwick, having poſted eight ſqua- 
drons of horſe, in order to oppoſe the march of the con- 
federates to Placentia, in April 1706, ſhamefully ran 
away upon their approach. It lies ſeventeen miles N. 


W. of Placentia. Lat. 39 deg. 42 min. N. long. 11 
deg. 51 min E. 5 | 


GALL, Sr. the city and republic. of, a fine large town 


in the Upper 'Thourgaw, in Switzerland. It ſtands in 
a narrow and barren valley, ſhut in on the N. and W. 
by mountains, and watered by the little river Steinah. 
It is wa led and fortified with towers. Here are 
ſpacious ſtreets, good houſes, and ſeveral public ſtruc- 
tures, as two churches, &c. beſides the convent of St. 
Catherine, where is a public library. This town 
formerly belonged to the abbey of its name contiguous 
to, it,, but has no dependance now upon it, having pur- 
chaſed the ſovereignty of its abbot. It is a republic, 
but has no territory, as the neighbouring country be- 


longs to the abbey. The legiſlative power is lodged in 


the hands of two councils, and the inhabitants are rec- 


Eoned at 10,000, who are moſtly employed in the linen 


manufacture, making annually upwards of 40,000 pieces 
of cloth, 200 ells each, the export of which enriches 
them conſiderably, it being one of the wealthieſt places 
in Switzerland, They are Proteſtants ; whence a few 
years ago, a monk carrying his croſs erected through 


the town, attended with ſeveral peaſants, a tumult en- 


ſued, ſo that a war was like to have been the conſe- 
quence between the abbey and the town: but the dif- 
oe was compromiſed, upon the townſmen payin 
2000 crowns for the inſult done the monks, _— theſe 
again engaging to make no more proceſſions in the 
town. In 1718 the abbot was embroiled-with the Toc- 
keburgers, for claiming the ſovereignty of their terri- 
tory. In this diſpute the Proteſtant cantons eſpouſed 
the part of Tockeburg, and the Popiſh that of * ab- 
bot. The Proteſtants however, by two victories, had 
their privileges the more ſolemnly confirmed, and the 
county of Tockeburg reſtored to the abbot afterwards. 
The town of St. Gall is ſituated near the lake of Con- 
ſtance, and upon the road from Germany to Italy, ſerves 
as the channel of communication between one country 
and the other, and their halls are for warehouſes to the 
goods that go and come. The people are all ſtrict Cal- 
viniſts, who ſpread themſelves into divers parts for traf- 
fic, even, they Jay, as far as is where, though Pro- 
teſtants, they trade under the King's protection. The 
town is ſeparated from the abbey only by a gate, 
— — ſhuts on one fide, and the burghess on 
the other. 


GALL, St. partrimony of, ſubje& to its own abbot, w 


is an ali of the Switzers. It lies between the canton of 
Zurich, and the lake of Conſtance. 

This abbacy is about fourteen miles long, and ten 
broad, all round the town of St. Gall, being able to 
raiſe 5 or 6000 men. The convent and palace is in 


the town of St. Gall, N y reſides at 


Wyl or Weil. The abbot, as well as the city, ſend a 


to the diet of the thirteen cantons, in which 
they have a ſeat, but no vote. This abbey, from the 
year 800 to 1100, was à fort of academy that produced 
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/ Feit numbers of learned men. Its principal town is 
Roſcach. 8 
GALL BALL V, a town in the county of Tipperary and 
province of Munſter; in Ireland. It lies twenty-eight 
miles S. E of Limeric. 


GALLES, Barbarians' and Free-booters; who have ſpread | 


- themſelves E. W. and S. in Abiſſinia, in Africa; they 

are very warlike, and lock upon the ſword as giving 
| this beſt title to every thing, and the beſt way of pre- 

ſerving what is got. They ſeem, moſt probably, amidſt 
| variety of opinions, to be of ancient Gauliſh or Cel- 
tic extraction ;' that nation, as appears from ancient 
$ — having made frequent incurſions into Africa, 


- 2s well as Aſià; from Europe, but to have come hither | 


long before the -eruption of the Vandals: into Africa; 
the conformity between the manners and cuſtoms, &c. 
of theſe modern Galles with the ancient - Gauls and 


\ Celts putting this matter paſt all doubt. They have at 


different times ripped Abiſſinia of ſeveral conſiderable 


provinces, and are diſtinguiſhed with reſpect to their dif- 


- ferent ſituations, into eaſtern, ſouthern; and weſtern 
Galles ; all of whom, particularly the ſouthern, have, 
in their former eruptions; committed dreadful devaſta- 
tions and ſlaughter, without mercy or diſtinction of 
age or ſex: but their neighbours are now more upon 


their guard to ſuppreſs their bloody -progreſs for the 


future. 8 1 
GAELIPAGO Tſlands; a cluſter of them lying in the | 
Pacific ocean, commonly called the South ſea, and on 


- both ſides of the Equator, between long. 85 and 90 


- deg. W. Here ſhips often come to refit and to take | 


in water and proviſtons; but the Spaniards have no 
hitherto ſent colonies into any of the. 

GALLIPOLI, anciently Callipolis, à ſmall, but very 
b . and welll inhabited town of Otranto, in the 


kingdom of Naples: It ſtands on a rock, quite ſur- 


rounded by the fea, and communicating with the main- 
land only by a bridge, which is defended by a+ good 
' fott. Its Epiſcopal ſee, ſubje& to that of Otranto; is 
only within the town; its harbour has been long 

deftroyed. It lies thirty miles W. of the city of Otranto. 
Lat. 40 deg, 32 min. N. long. 18 deg. 15 min. E. 
GALLIPOLI, anciently ' Callipolis, a populous town of 
Romania, in European Turkey; it is ſaid to contain 
10, ooo Turks and 4000 Chriſtians, befides numbers of 
Jews. It has a'ſpacious harbour on the famous 1 
of its name, among many others, which divides Eu- 
rope from Aſia, anciently called Helleſpont, now the 
© Dardinelles. It lies 120 miles 8. W. of Conſtanti- 
nople; and it was the firſt town in Europe which the 
Turks made themſelves maſters of. Lat. 40 deg. 51 min. 


N. long. 27 deg. 46 min. E,. 21 
GAELO PUNTO GALLO, or POINT DE GALLE, 


a town with a harbour and fort on the S. W. part of | 


che iſland of Ceylon, in the Indian ocean, in Afia, It 

was, taken by the Dutch from the Portugueſe in 1658. 
The houſes are handſome, the churches wel- built, and 
it has ſeveral fountains and gardens. - The bay, tho' 
capacious, is a dangerous road, on account of the 


weſterly winds and ſunken rocks in it. The entrance ö 


is defended by forts.” Moſt of the town lies high, and 
defended towards 2 ſharp-pointed rocks, upon 
one of which is. a eourt of guard, and the Dutch flag 


Py 


diſplayed on a high maſt.” The juriſdiction of this 
: * the Dutch 15,000 crowns annually. And 


all hips paſfing this way are obliged to ſtand in towards 
the cape, in order to avoid the Maldive rocks. Lat. 6 
- "deg." 8 long: 78 deg. 41 min. E. 0 
GALLO; a pretty high iſland of Terra Firma, in South 
America, It lies in the Pacific ocean or South ſea, and 
near the coaſt of Peru. Almoſt round it the water is 
pretty ſhallow, and at the N. and S. points of it are ſeve- 
ral rocks. Into the harbours of this iſland the bucca- 
neers uſed to put, in order to refit, there being plenty 
of wood and water upon it, alſo ſeveral good ſandy bays 
ſor cleaning a veſſel. The land here is higher than the 
coaſts of Gorgona, and very full of hills and trees, 


ap a very high mount. This iſland was the | 


rſt place which the Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of, 
upon their attempting the conqueſt of Peru. Lat. 3deg. 
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GALLO, a town in the marquiſate of Ancona, one of 


the Eccleſiaſtical fates; in the middle diviſion of Italy; 
It lies fourteen miles S. of Ancona city: Lat. 43 deg: 
41 min. N. long. 14 deg. 36 min. E: 


GALLOGLASSES, a famous warlike people, who inha- 


* 


: 


— 


* 


— 


, 


12 min, N. long. 83 deg. 10 min, W. 
„Ne ALVI. * $20 


bited about the province of Connaught and other 
parts, in Ireland, and deſcended from the Scots High- 
landers of the weſtern iſlands; unleſs the population of 
theſe iſlands was juſt the reverſe: Buchanan and other 


hiſtorians bringing Fergus and a colony from that king- * 


dom. They were the beſt militia of Ireland, and uſed 
to fight in armour with two-edged battle-axes ; and; 
if I miſtake not, rode ſometimes upon grey horſes, 
the galloways fo much famed, as their name imports, 
or from their grey dreſs. 


GALLOWAY, Mull of, a peninſula ih the weſtern part 


of the ſhire of Wigton, in the 8. diviſion of Scotland. 
It is the ancient Cher oneſus, or Promontorium Navantum. 
Galloway evidently beats in it the name of its ancient 
natives, and who till of late ſpoke the Highland lan- 
uage, is divided into two diſtricts, that towards the 
already mentioned, and the other towards the E. 
beginning at the middle of the bridge at Dumfries, and 
called the Stewarty of Kitcudbright. It is one conti- 
nued heath, and proper for grazing ſmall cattle, who are 
generally fold into England. 2 112140 
Galloway, for its magnitude, abounds with more gentle- 
men's ſeats than any part of Scotland; fo that where-, 
ever you meet with a grove of trees, there is always 
ſure to be a laird's houſe, commonly an old ſtone - tower. 
It lies due W. from Dumfries; and as that part of it 
called the Upper Galloway, runs out further into the 
Iriſh ſea than the reſt, all that bay on the S. fide might 
be reckoned part of Solway firth, as all on the N. ſide 
is called the firth of Clyde, though near fifty miles from 
the river of the latter name. From the utmoſt ſhores 
of the Mull of Galloway you ſee the coaſt of Ireland as 
plain as Calais from Dover, Though the neighbouri 
_ ſeas ſeem to hold an inexhauſtible treaſure, which the 
- inhabitants' do not make the utmoſt advantage of, yet 
they are great huſbandmen and breeders of cattle, ſend- 
ing annually to England upwards of $50,000 head. 5 
ſides, they have the | beſt breed of low, ſtrong; and 
thick horſes in Europe, from the country called Gal- 
loways, and vended greatly in the northern counties of 
England. They are hardy, eaſy goers, ſoon broken; 
and not readily tired. Some of the inhabitants follow 
- fiſhing, as well in the ſea as in their rivers and loughs, 
which lie every where under the hills, catching incre- 
dible numbers of excellent eels about September. This 
part of the country is very mountainous, and ſome hills 
pradigiauſly high, but covered with ſheep and cattle ; 
the gentlemen hereabouts being the greateſt ſhcep- 
- maſters, as they file themſelves, and breeders of black 
. cattle and horſes, in the whole kingdom. This country 
gives title of Earl to one of the Stuart family. 
GALLOWAY, commonly GALLWAY, (in Iriſh Gallive; 
from the Calleci, according to Camden; but it ſeems ra- 
ther derived from the original natives the Galloni or 
Gaeles, and of the ſame pedigree with Galloway in 
Scotland) a fortified town, and the capital of a county of 
its name, in the province of Connaught, in Ireland. Is 
ſtands on an iſland near the fall of Lough Corbes or Cor- 
rib, into the bay of the ſame name and that of Galloway, 
in the Weſtern, ocean. It has a large and ſafe harbour 
very commodiouſty ſituated for foreign trade to France, 
Spain, or the Weſt Indies, &c. Here are barracks for 
ten campanies of foot, This was the laſt plate, by the 
ſurrender of which Ireland was reduced in the reign of 
King William III. after the battle of Antrim and ſiege 
of Limerick. It lies 17 miles from Tuam, and 103 
from Dublin. In Oliver's time a plague ſwept off 
- - 12,000 of its inhabitants in eighteen months. 
GALLOWAY, a county of Ireland, referred to in the laſt 
article, and behaeg to the province of Connaught. It is 
bounded on the 8. and 8. E. by part of Roſcommon, 
King's county, and Tipperary, from which laſt it is parted 
3 the Shannon; on the W. by the main gcean; by Mayo, 
eath and Roſcommon on the N. and N, E. and by Tho- 


mond an the 8. This is one of the largeſt counties in 
that kingdom. Its W are variouſly given, by 
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ſome ſaid to be eighty two miles long, and forty- eight 
broad: but both are indeed very unequal. The foil 
being much on a warm lime-ſtone, rewards the labours 
. of the huſbandman, abounding in general with corn and 
_ paſture for black and ſmall cattle. The S. and E. parts 
are beſt inhabited. Its W. fide runs out into a penin- 
ſula, is much indented by ſmall bays, and bordered all 
along with a mixture of green iſlands and r rocks, 
among which are four fands called South Arran, that 
form a barony. It ſends two Knights for the ſhire to 
the Iriſh parliament, and two each for Galloway, Athen- 
" ree, and Tuam. Its Proteſtant inhabitants ſuffered 
much in the maſſacre of 164. | 
. _ William III. made the Marquis de Rouvigney, 
one of his general officers, Viſcount, and afterwards 
Earl, of Galloway, under whom the Britiſh troops were 
ſo unſucceſsful at Almanza in Spain, in the reign of 
Queen Anne. | | 
GALLOWAY, bay of, in the county laſt-mentioned. It 
runs above thirty miles inland, with innumerable har- 
bours and roads on every fide. It has one of the nobleſt 
_ entrances in the world. It is ſheltered at the mouth by 
— 8. iſles 4 Arran, — —— there are oo 
ges for ſhipping, beſides the N. paſſage at the 
. of the bs F Here is a conſiderable herring- 
fiſhery in the ſeaſon. One of the fineſt harbours in 
it is Batterbay, | | | 
GALTRES, a foreſt a liitle N. of the city of — — 4 
thick of trees in ſome places, in others very moori 
and It formerly extended to the city- gates; 
but now ſeveral conſiderable villages are built in it. 
GAMBIA, a large river of Negroland in Africa, and 
thought to be a branch of the Niger ; it empties itſelf in- 
to the Atlantic ocean. It is practicable by _— 600 
miles inland, according to the accounts of ſuch Engliſh 
factors as have gone ſo far up its courſe in queſt of gold, 
but without any ſucceſs. The land is low towards its 


mouth, but higher up the country about it is rocky and | 


ing covered alſo with woods. 0 
its banks are great numbers of towns inhabited by ſeve- 
ral nations, but moſtly —— Some are of an olive 
colour, called Pholeys or Fulis, who live like the Arabs 
and ſpeak Arabeſque, being Mahometans, as moſt of 
_ the N. of the river are: whereas thoſe to the 
S. of it are P The principal Britiſh ſettlement 
on this river is James-iſland, ten from its mouth, 
almoſt in the middle of the ſtream, and three miles 
from the neareſt ſhore on either ſide. It is leſs than a 
mile in circuit, has a fort mounted with, cannon, and. 
a ſmall garriſon, which maintain their right of trading | 
in the river Gambia. 
ſhore, for ſeveral hundred miles up the river. Theſe 
ſettlements belonged to the African company, but have 
been lately veſted in the crown. The trade carried on | 
here with the natives conſiſts principally in gold, ſlaves, 
celephants-teeth, and bees-wax. The Gambia, having 
a long courſe within the tropics, annually, about mid- 
ſummer, overflows the flat country on its banks, like 
the Nile, &c. ariſing from the periodical rains, which | 
ſwell their ſtreams. | | 
GAMS. See GasTER. ; 6466.18 
GANDERSHEIM, Ws of 8 _ 
many, bordering on bithopric ildeſheim. It 
was — more cbnſiderable. Its abbeſs has a ſeat 
among the prelates of the Rhine, and both ſhe and 
- the nuns are Lutheran, The bailiwic of its juriſ- 
diction is two miles in circuit,. containing a e on 
the Ganda, where it runs into the Leina, with about 
twe — 5 2 ö 
GANDIA, or GUA DIA, a city and ſea- port of Valencia, 
in Spain. It lies on the b of the river Alcoi, near 
the Mediterranean, is fenced by a wall, and has a 
| firong old caſtle; the place containing, ſays Moll, 1200 
families in one collegiate pariſh, with two monaſtries, 


mountainous, 


and a nu Here is an uni „ and it gives title of 
Duke to the rgia family. It lies thirty-one miles S. 
of the city of Valencia. Lat. 39 deg. 21 min. N. 


25 min. W 
Gir, or GUENDICO T, a city of Mala- 
bar, in the | Empire, in Aſia. It ſtands on a 


Here are factors alſo on either 55 
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three good free-ſtone walls and moats. Here was a 
paged, containing ſeveral idols of gold, ſilver, &c. 
hen the King of Biſnagar took the place in 1652, 
he melted them down into guns. Foot-poſts carry ſer. 
ters here with more ſpeed than horſemen, becauſe at 
the end of every two leagues a man ſtands at a hut to 
run away with them to the next ſtage. Moſt of the 
roads are planted with rows of trees. Criminals are 
ſeldom impriſoned here, but puniſhed directly with 
loſs of life or limb, or elſe inſtantly diſcharged. 
GANGEA, the capital of a territory in Schirwan, and 
Empire of Perſia, in Aſia. It ſtands on the other fide 
of the river Kur, in a delightful plain, with ſeveral 
rivulets- of water. Here are magnificent bazars or mar- 
ket-places, and caravanſeras or inns. As this city is 
well ſituated for trade, here are vaſt numbers of 
foreigners. The Governor's palace is very ſpacious; 
and a ſine river runs through the town, where are many 
ardens, plenty of ver 1 wine, fruit, &c. It lies 
teen miles N. W. of Baku and the Caſpian ſea, and 
124 N. E. of Erivan. Lat. 41 deg. 12 min. N. long. 
7 deg. 5 min. E. 
GANGES, a conſiderable river of the Hither India, in 
Aſa, It riſes in the mountains of Nigracut, which 
divide India from T „receiving ſeveral ſtreams 
in its way. It runs from N. W. to the S. E. about 
1586 miles thro' the Mogul's dominions, and empties 
itlelf by ſeveral channels (our charts reckon them a- 
bout a dozen) into the bay of Bengal. The common 
paſſage for European ſhipping is up one of its moſt 
weſtern branches, called uguely river. Its water is 
| ſweet, light, and clear, and is obſerved to keep better 
at ſea, than any other water, that of the T names alone 


excepted. This river is highly eſteemed in India, the 


natives aſcribing great ſanctity to its waters; for which 
reaſon ſeveral hundred thouſand pilgrims viſit it annually, 
who pay homage to this river, as to a and carry 
their dying friends from remote countries to be dipped 
for the expiation of their ſins, or to expire on its 
banks, and as ſoon as they die, throw them into the 
middle of it. This river is very deep: its water is at 
the loweſt in April or May; but the periodical rains 
falling ſoon after, the flat country contiguous to it is over- 
flown for ſeveral miles before the cloſe of September; 
at which time the waters begin to retire, but leave ſuch 
a prolike-mud on the ſoil, as renders Bengal the moſt 
fruitful province in all India for every ſort of grain, 
and the inhabitants have ponds for A1. the water 
of it againſt a drought. The ſpring-tides uſually riſe 
here to about ten feet; but of late years ſuch inunda- 
tions and ſtorms have happened, that the towns near 
the ſhore have been greatly damaged, and ſome of the 
ſhips in the river away. On the moſt weſterly 
branch of the Ganges above-mentioned, the Engliſh 
have ſome factories, particularly at Fort William and 
Huguely; as alſo the French and Dutch. ey 
GANI, or COLOUR, a town of Golconda in the Hither 
India, in Aſia. - In its neighbourhood is a very rich 
diamond-mine, where about 60,000 people are em- 
oyed ; and in this mine was particularly. found that 
arge gem of goo carats, which was preſented to 
Aureng-Zeb. It lies 131 miles E. of Bagnagar, and is 
ſubject to the Great Meg Lat. 15 deg. 46 min. N. 
lot $i gp 12 min. E. . | | 
GANJAM, moſt eaſtern town of Golconda, in the 
Hither India, in Afia. Here is an Engliſh factory, and 
a river, but not navigable ; nor is the bar a mile below 
the town paſſable till September, when the freſhes open 
it, and it is ſhut again in November. Here is a pagod 
dedicated to an obſcene god... 'The adjacent country 
produces timber for building, bees-wax, ſtick-lack, and 
pretty good iron. The inland inhabitants manufacture 
cotton- cloth for exportation. The ſeas abound with 
good fiſh, and the rivers with the beſt mullets. The 
ry is about 


| fifty-eight leagues to the N. E. of 
Vi tam. Bat 

GANNAT, a town of Bourbonnois in France, border- 
ing on Auver 
2 


and on the banks of a ſmall river 

and Clermont, ſeven miles from each. 

It contains about 2500 inhabitants, is the ſeat of an 
election, and has a ſalt-granary. 


high mountain, to which there is but one narrow 
and one gate to enter it from the plain; it has 


* 


GAP, the capital city of Gapengois in Upper Dauphin 
| | in 
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in France. It lies at the bottom of a hill, on the little 
river Bene, but has been much reduced by inteſtine and 
foreign irruptions, having been burnt by the Duke of 
Savoy in 1692, though finee rebuilt. It is the ſee of a 
Biſhop, ſuffragan to Aix in Provence; 8 miles 
W. of Embrun. Lat. 44 deg. 28 min. N. long. 5 deg. 


min. E. - 
GAPENCOIS, a ſubdivifion of Upper Dauphiny, in 
France. It is bounded to the E. and S. by Provence, 


to the W. by Diois, and to the N. by Graifivaudan. Its | 


capital is the above-mentioned Gap. 


GARAUP, a promontory of Provence in France, not 1 


a great way from Antibes, which extending itſelf con- 
ſiderably into the ſea, forms the bay of Cannes. 
GARABUSA, a ſmall iſland of the Archipelago, in Eu- 

ropean Turkey, has a fort within a ſea-port of the ſame 

name, on the weſtern ſide, about twenty-two miles 
from Canea to the N. W. 

GARDA, a town of the Veroneſe, on a lake of its name, 
in the upper diviſion of Italy. It has a caſtle alſo called 
Garda on the E. fide of the lake. It lies 25 miles N. 
W. of Verona, and is ſubject to the Venetians. In its 
neighbourhood happened a very ſharp rencounter, be- 

- tween a detachment of French, and another of the 
INT in 1704. Lat. 45 deg. 25 min. N. long. 
II min. E. / | 

GARDA, lake of, in the Venetian territory laſt-menti- 
oned, It is about thirty miles long from S. to N. 
and about ten where broadeſt, contracting itſelf to- 
wards the N. In ſome ſeaſons it is very tempeſtuous, 
and dangerous failing upon it, otherwiſe very pleaſant, 
yielding multitudes of eels, and ſurrounded on all ſides 
with olive, fig, lemon, orange, and other fruit-trees, 
which - thrive here extremely, having on one fide, a 
ſouthern expoſure, and on the other ſheltered by moun- 
tains ſrom the north winds. In ſome parts, as Diſſentano, 
on its S. coaſt, are produced thoſe excellent fiſh and 
wines called carpiano, and muſcatello, otherwiſe -vino 
Santo or prieſt-wine. 

GARDLEBEN, or GARDELEGEN, fo called from 
the neighbouring gardens, anciently Iſoburgum, a town 
of the Old Mark of Brandenburg, in Germany. It 
belongs to the King of Pruſſia. To it runs a river 
called Biſe or Milde; others place it at its ſource. 
-Here is an old fort, in the language of the country 

- called Iron-jaws. It trades principally in beer and hops, 
"AS as any in the Empire, and bought up by the 

Danes and others. The neighbouring territory is ſandy, 
except towards Calb, which is very fertile, and has 
fine meadows. It lies forty-eight miles N, W. of the 

city of Brandenburg. Lat. 52 deg. 38 min. N. long. 11 

deg. 48 min. E. ; 

\GARED), a modern town of Sus in Africa, built by Sherif 

- Abdalla, near the ſource of a brook which turns ſeveral 
corn and ſugar miles, and falls into the Sus. The quan- 
tity of Morocco leather dreſſed here is ſo conſiderable, 
that the duty of what is exported into Europe, is ſaid to 
amount to 34,000 ducats. Here is commonly a gover- 
nor of the Sherif, and about 300 horſe moſtly quar- 
tered in the neighbouring villages. 

GARGANO), or S. Angels, from a town near it of the 
latter name, or Monte 5 Angels, a headland, at the foot of 
Monte Gargani, in the Capitanate of Naples, and lower 
diviſion of Italy, where ſtands the oldeſt and moſt ce- 
— convent of this kingdom, that of Monte Caſ- 

o excepted. 

GARIOCH, a diſtrict of Aberdeenſhire, in the N. of 
Scotland, ſurrounded by thoſe of Strathboggy, Mar, 
Formartin, and part of Buchan. It extends near four- 
teen miles from E to W. and eight from N. to 8. 
It lies In a valley, watered by two large rivers, beſides 
ſmaller ſtreams, having ſeveral mountains on both ſides, 
particularly that of Bennachy, riſing ſo high with ſeven 
tops as to be ſeen at ſea, though near fourteen Scottiſh . 
miles from the coaſt. In this diſtrict is plenty of game, 


birds, eſpecially patridges and lapwings z but not much 


paſture, the grounds being black heath or moor. Gari- 
uns Fl the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing fifteen 
pariſhes, | 

GARONNE, ancient GARUMNA, a river of France, 
which riſing in the Pyrennean mountains of Aure, in 
the valley of Aaran, and county of Comenges, whence 


G A8 
it keeps a N. W. courſe, paſſes by Thoulouſe, and be- 


comes navigable near Muret. It receives ſeveral rivers 
in its way; and, after uniting with the Dordogne near 
Bec d' Ambez, it takes the name of Garonne, and near 
La Tour de Cordouan falls through two channels, called 
Le Pas de Anes, and Le Pas de Grave, into the At- 
lantic ocean. It communicates with the Mediterrannean 
by means of the famous royal canal made in Languedoc 
by Riquet, in the reign of Lewis XIV. Tue tidcs 
flow up the Garonne as far as Langon and St. Macaire, 
being about thirty French leagues from ts month, and 
88 above Bourdeaux. 

GARRISON, a town in the county of Fermanagh, and 
province of Ulſter, in Ireland; ſo called probably from 
the barracks in it: it lies fourteen miles S. of Balli- 
ſhannon. | 

GARSTANG, a market-town of Lancaſhire, on the 
poſt-road, lying between Lancaſter and Preſton, about 
twelve miles from the latter, and 222 from London. It 

bas three annual fairs, on Holy Thurſday for horned 
cattle, alſo on July 21, and December 3, for the laſt- 
mentioned article, horſes and ſheep. 

GARTYZ, a walled town of Upper Pomerania, in Ger- 
— and one of the paſſes of the Oder. Under its 
juriſdiction are eight pariſhes, and it has ſeveral annual 
fairs. It ſuffered much during the long wars in the 

Empire, its ſituation rendering it always a place of im- 
portance to the poſſeſſor. 

GASCONY, properly ſo called, with Guyenne, conſtitutes 
one of the Governments of France. It contains all that 
part which lies S. ofthe river Garonne, and to the N. E. 
of the Pyrennean mountains; is bounded on the E. b 
Armagnac, on the N. by Bazadois, on the W. by part 
of the ſea of Biſcay, and on the S. by Bearn. Its capital 
is Bayonne. In Latin Gaſcony is called Vaſcania, from 
the Vaſconi or Gaſconi , the modern Baſques or Vaſ- 
ques who inhabit the Pyrennean mountains in Spain, 
and ſettled on the northern ſide of them, about the cloſe 
of the ſixth century. It was ſubje& to the Dukes of 

Aquitaine, conſequently to the Kings of England, ſuc- 
ceſſors to William the Conqueror, till about the eleventh 


century, when it became annexed to the crown of 


France. It is ſubdivided into the territories of Bazadois, 
Condomois, the duchy of Albret, the ſmall diſtricts of 
Gabardan, Marſan, Turſon, Chaloſſe, Landes or Lan- 
nes, Laboar or Labourd, Soule, and Armagnac. The 
inhabitants of Gafcony are diſtinguiſhed among all the 
natives of France, and indeed of Europe, for the 
romantic and boaſting ſtrain commonly obſerved among 


them: ſo that an immoderate ſwelling · of any kind has 


obtained the name of a Gaſconade, otherwiſe called a 
Rodomantade, | a 
GASPE, the capital of a large territory called Gaſpeſia, in 

Canada Proper, North America, extending itſe}f along 
the eaſtern coaſt of this province, from Cape des Ro- 
ſiers at the mouth of the river St. Laurence, to another 
head - land lying over againſt Cape Breton; that is, about 
a hundred and ten leagues; and ſtretches itſelf much 
further inland. The natives of this country are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of the rivers along the banks of 
which they dwell, the three principal ones are thoſe of 
St. Jean, Riſtigouche, and Mizamiche or St. Croix. 
The inhabitants are tall and well-ſhaped, civil, and 
hoſpitable ; but their exceffive love of the French 
Aqua Vitz, particularly on the coaſt, has rendered 
them quite brutiſh cruel. With rd to Gaſpẽ 
itſelf, it has nothing remarkable, only that it takes its 
name from the bay on which it ſtands ; namely, between 
the above-mentioned Cape de Rofiers, and the Hollow 
iſland or Ifle Percee.” Belge this bay, are two other 
noted ones on the ſame „Des Chaleurs and Camp- 
fieus: All which are moſtly frequented by fiſher- 
—— . commonly catch ſalmon, jack, cod, por- 
poiſes, &c. | 
GASSENHOVEN, vr GUTZENHOVEN, a town of 
the Auftrian Netherlands, fix miles E. of Tirclemont, 
and eighteen of Louvain. It lay within the French 
lines, when forced by the Duke of Marlborough in 
1705: and from that poſt moſt of the troops and artil- 
lery were drawn, that made any reſiſtance. Lat. 30 deg. 
49 min. N. long. 4 deg. 56 min. KE, 
GASTEIN-BATH, famous waters in the archbiſhopric 5 
© 2 
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changes it underwent, and the frequent 


© © other preſs. 


© though now only a village, without either market or | 
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Ef Saltzburg and electorate of Bavaria, in Germany, 
| fer the ſtone; cholick, the venereal, and other ma- 
* Hgnant diſtempers, by bathing in them only, without 
-- drinking, which feel very hot; and taſte ſtrong of ſeve- 

ral minerals. © pt e 25 7 x 
GASTER, or GASTEL; and GAMS, two ſmall baili- 
' wics of Saragans, in the eounty of Baden, in Switzer- 
land, jointly poſſeſſed by the cantons of Schwitz and 
Slaris. The former, called by tht Griſons Caftra Rhe- 
< tia, is a long flip E. of the river Lint,” extending from 
N. E. to S. W. between the lakes of Zurich and Wahl- 
ſtladt, having the Lint and part of thoſe two lakes in 
the front, and Fockebourg on the back of it, with the 
canton of Zurich on the N. and Saragans on the 8. 

E. Here are people of both religions. [ . 
Gams is a ſmall bailiwic between the barony of Alt- 
Saxe, Tockebourg, and the county of Werdeberg. 
When there is a bailiff from the canton of Schwitz 
© in one of them, there is another from that of Glaris in 


the other. | | ; 286 
GASTINOIS. Francois, in contradiſtinction from Gati- 
nois Orleanois, a territory in the Iſle of France. Its 
Latin name is Pagut Vaſtinenſs. b 
GATE, à chain of mountains running from N. to 8. 
-* through the middle of the hither peninſula of India, 


in Aſia. 

GATES-HEAD, or GOATS-HEAD, anciently Capræ 
Caput, a ſuburb of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, contiguous 
to the Bridge, but on the Durham-ſide of the river. 

It has a large pariſh- church of its own, which ſtands 

high, and is ſuppoſed to have been part of Newcaſtle 

© formerly, though divided by the river. It is pretty 

- populous, and inhabited chiefly by the coal-pit men. 

GN H, or GETH, once a ſtrong: and populous city of 

the tribe of Dan, in Judea, now in Aſiatic Turkey, 

till King David took and diſmantled it. This was 
the birth-place of the famous Goliath. By the varjous 
ifting of its 
maſters, it became of little conſideration 3 till in the 
© Chriſtian times Tulk, King of Jeruſalem, built a caſtle 
on its ruins, It was anciently the boundary of the 

Philiſtine territory on the S. as Ekron was that on the 

N. Between both which incluſive, lay thoſe cities 

chat compoſed the five Satrapies of that brave nation. 


ing deen many cities of the fame name in this diftrict ; 
ſiome of which were diftinguiſhed by an appellative, as 
py 8 Gath+Rimmon, &c. and others without 
any. Moll ſays, that it is no wonder they ſhould ſo fre- 
© quently dccur, ſince Gath fignifies a wine, oil, or any 


'GATTON, under the fide of a hill, juſt by Ryegate in 


Surrey, is a borough' by preſctiption, ſince the 29th of 
che reip of Henry ve” It was former. a-large town, 


ir, whoſe ble, choſen every year out of the 


Tord of the manor's court, returns two members to 


} 


liament. Roman antiquities are frequently found 


bere. It lies 472 miles from W. 
GAVEREN, or WAVEREN, a town of Flanders, in 
te Auſtrian Netherlands, on the E. fide of the Scheld. 


Near it the Confederates and French frequently en- 


_.. camped; and had ſeveral ſmart e 


4 


1 
92 


ts, in the late 
Wars. Here alſo the brave General Count Lothum, 
after & the Scheld on November 30, 1708, with a 
part of the allied army, in order to relieve Bruſſels, 
forced the French out of their entrenchments. It lies 
ight miles N. E. of Oudenarde, and ten S. W. of 


94 N Lat. 50 deg. 40 min. N. long. 3 deg. 41 
_ _ GAUL, the ancient name of France; but it compre- 


- 
- 


©” hended alſo the northern part of Ita'y, &, Its inhabi- 


_©.- tants were likewiſe called Gauls, the 
. ut 
. GAU 


©  HowPver, they differ from the modern inhabitants, 


fame people with 
the Celtæ or Celts, 3 


' GAURES, the natives of the lall- mentioned territory of 


Gaur. They are diſperſed all over Perſta and India, 
_ and pretend to be deſcended from the ancient Perſians. 


& 75% 
» 423 


a 


It is no eaſy matter to fix the right ſituation, there hav- | 


K. a digit of Choralſap, in Perſia. It borders 


— 


| GAZA, 


8 U B 


worſhipping the ſun and fire, but whether as gods, 6+ 
only as iym bols of the true God, is not well-known - 
ſince they ſay “God is. light,” and the holy fire hag 
been preterved upwatds of 4000 y;ars, Their princi- 
pal temple is upon a mountain in Eyrac Agem, near the 
city of Veſd, where vaſt numbers of their prieſts reſide, 
who take care that the ſacred fire never be extiuguilhed, 
which they give out, was firſt lighted by Zoroafter 
their grand prophet, whoſe return they daily expect. 
Their employment is huſbandry, and they never bury 
their dead, expoſing them in the open air, and in pla- 
ces ſurrounded with high walls, to be devoured by 
birds of prey. | | 
GAVURDO, a town of Breſciano, one of the Venetian 
tertitories, in the upper diviſion of Italy, on the river 
Weiſe. It lies about ſeven miles W. of the lake Di 
Garda, Hither the Imperialiſts retired after the defeat 
they received at Garcinado, April 19, 1705, Lat. 45 
deg. 28 min. N. long. 35 deg. 41 min, E. 
ZA, or HASA, once a large and ſtrong city of the 
tribe of Dany in Judea, and one of the chief Satrapies 
of the Philiſtines. It - underwent ſeveral. viciſſitudes, 
till St. Luke mentions it in the Acts as a ruinated place, 
It ſtood on a hill near the Mediterrancan, and its port. 
was Majama, - | ! 


G 


A, New, lies two miles from the Mediterranean, 
retaining ſtill a great many monuments of its former 
randeur, as marble colonnades, &c. It is not of a 
large circuit; but is fenced with two ſtrong iron gates, 
oppoſite to Which is the Baſha's ſeraglio, and not tur off 
are the remains of a Roman caſtie, the materials of 
which no hammers can break. | | 
GEDDINGTON, a place in Northamptonſhire, where, 
in a trivium, or place where three roads meet, ſtands 
one of the ſtone-croſles, built by King Edward I. in 
memory of his beloved Queen Eleanor. It lies about a 
mile from the-ſeat of Boughton, belonging to the late 
Duke of Montague. | (LE 
GEEL, a river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, which rifing 
in the 8. E. part of Brabant, runs from thence N. near 
the conhnes of Liege, and paſſing by Lande and Leaw, 
falls into the river Demer below — | : 
GEEL, one of the moſt ancient barqaies of Brabant, in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, and territory of Antwerp; 
where is a fine collegiate church and chapter. Here is 
alſo a college for the Latin tongue, under the direction of 
ſecular prieſts, famous all over the country, and a hoſ- 
gnome nunnery. In its diſtrict are nineteen, villages. 
GEERVLIET, the principal town in the iſland. of 
Voorne, in Holland, one of the ſeyen united provinces, 


is fituated amidft fruitful fields; which beſides. corn, 


produce a turf and prickly ſort of Spaniſh broom, which 
providentially prevent thoſe ſandy downs from being 
carried away by the wind, and ſave the country from 
inundations. | | | | 
GEGENBACH, GENGENBACH, or JENGEN- 
BACH, a town of Ortnau, in Suabia, in Germany, 
with a monaſtery, whoſe abbot is a Prince of the empire. 
The inhabitants are entirely Roman Catholic. Marſhal 
Villars took this place in 1703. It ſtands on the rivet 
Kintſch, twelve mites S. E. of Straſburg, and eighteen 
N. of Friburg. Lat, 48 deg: 41 min, N. long. 7 deg. 


6 min. E. 


- 


GEISLINGEN, one of the forty. bailiwics or lordſhips 


belonging to the territory of the city of Ulm, in Suabia, 
in Germany. It comprehends the greateſt part of the 
county of Helfenſtein. 5 
GUELDERLAND, including Zutphen, and excluſive 
of Pruſſian Guelderland,-a province of the United Ne- 
therlands, bounded on the N. by the Zuyder-zee and 
Overiſſel, on the E, by Weſtphalia, on the 8. by Bra- 
bant and Pruſſian Guelderland, and on the W. by the 
province of Utrecht. Its greateſt extent from N. to 8. 
is about forty-ſeven miles, and nearly the ſame from 
E. ta W. though, rap. niece not ſo in every 
kes The air here is clearet, and conſequently more 
althy than in Holland and the maritime provinces, 
as lying much higher. The ſail is fruitful in corn and 
aſture; and e droves of cattle. are brought from 
enmark to be fattened here. But it is not equally 
e | fruitiul : 


GEM 
fruitful : for the Velywe is moſtly gravelly, or heathy 
and barren hills. Zutphen has good paſture, but little 
corn, as being low and mooriſh, The inhabitants have 
in all ages been diſtinguiſhed for their courage, particu- 
larly their cavalry were highly eſteemed. | 
his province is divided into three quarters, Nime- 
guen, Arnheim, and Zutphen; containing a great 
number of conſiderable cities, towns, and villages. 
GUELDERLAND, formerly Spaniſh, now Pruſſian, or 
the high * of Guelderland, though it does not 
entirely belong to the King of Pruſſia, On the W. it 
is bounded by Dutch Brabant and part of the biſhopric 
of Liege, on-the N. by part of the duchy of Cleves, 
on the E. by part of the ſame duchy and that of the 
electorate of Cologne, and on the S. by part of the 
duchy of Juliers; ſo that it is entirely divided from 
Dutch Guelderland. Its greateſt length from S. to N. 
is about * miles, and about twenty-four where 
broadeſt. Upon the death of Charles II. of Spain, 
the allies conquered it in the war about his ſucceſſion. 
By the treaty of Utrecht, the city of Gueldres, Keſſel, 
and Kirkenbeck, &c. were given to the King of Pruſſia; 
and by the barrier-treaty at Antwerp in 1715, the Em- 
peror ceded Venlo, Fort St. Michael, and Fort Stevenſ- 
wert, &c. to the Dutch. 
GELD RE, or GELDRES, a well-fortified town of Pruſ- 
ſian Guelderland laſt- mentioned, on the river Niers, 


which, dividing into two branches, forms the iſland | 
350040 


upon which it 


it receives that river into its 


trenches, and lies in the midſt of marſhes. It has an | 


ancient caſtle. The French ſeized it in the beginning 
of Queen Anne's wars; but the Pruffians retook it in 
1703, after a blockade of fifteen months, and a bom- 
; ment of fourteen days; and, by the peace of Ut- 
recht it was ceded to the King of Pruſſia in exchange 
for the principality of Orange ſeized by the Freneh, to 
which the former had a right as heir to King Wil- 
liam III. - It lies fourteen miles N. of Venlo, and 
twenty-four S. of Nimeguen. Lat. 51 deg. 41 min. N. 


long. 575 16 min. E. 

GELMUY EN, or GENEMUYDEN, anciently Ma- 
narmanis Portus, a town of Overiſſel, on the Zuyder- 
zee, where the Swart-water or Black-water falls into 
it. Its ancient caſtle is now in ruins. It lies ſeven 
miles from Zwol, towards the N. 

GELNHAUSEN, or GALENHAUSEN, next to Frank- 
fort on the Maine, the ſecond free city of the Wette- 

raw. It lies in the county of Hanau and landgravate 
of Heſſe, in Germany, on the river Kintz (Kintzig). 

Before the German wars it was a conſiderable place, 
inhabited by ſeveral of the nobility and gentry; and, 
though reduced, it has ſtill ſome public ſtructures which 
make a good appearance, It is of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, and ſubject to its own magiſtrates. It lies twelve 
miles N. of the city of Hanau, and ſeyenteen N. W. of 

Aſchaffenburg. Lat. 50 deg. 21 min. N. long. 9 deg. 


0 8 E. 

G LOURS, or GIBLOU, anciently Germiniactm, 
now Gemblacum, a town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, on the tiver Orne, and on a ſteep hill, 

encompaſſed with preoipices, except towards the E. 

- Where à little eminence overlooks it. | 

SGemblours is conſiderable for its abbey of St. Hubert, 


_ belonging to the Benedictines. The abbot'is the firſt | 


nobleman of Brabant, with the title of Count Gem- 
blours. This abbey has produced ſeveral learned men, 


among whom was the celebrated Monk Sigebert, autbor- 
of the Chronicon Gemblacenſe, who died in 1112, 


- which work was continued to 1137 by abbor Anſelm. 


Near this place, in 1578, Don John of Auſtria defeated | 
the army of the States General under Antony de Coig- 
. hies, who loſt all his artillery, and was taken prifoner | 


himſelf, King William, during moſt part of his wars 
with France, 


: min. E. = 


6 Mount, in the county of Vatais, in Switer= | 
land. It begins at the end of the village of Leuck, | 
in the direct road to Berne and the Leuck-baths. This | 


u very ſteep mountain, and, being meafured by an 
I No. 47. 


| his head-quarters in the abbey here. 
It lies twelve miles N. W. of Namur, and nineteen's. | 
E. of Bruſſels. Lat. 30 deg. 36 min. N. long: 4 deg. | 
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engineer, appeared to be 10,110 feet high. The aſcetit 
is by narrow crooked paſſages cut out of the rock, and 
in ſeveral parts of it ſupported by walls or poſts laid 
acroſs, being a difficult and dangerous road. 
GEMMINGEN, a town of the Lower Palatinate, in 
Germany. It lies twelve miles W. of Hailbren, and 
thirty E. of Philipſburg. Lat. 49 deg. 41 min N. long; 
28 deg. 38 min. F. | 
GEMUND, an imperial town, and the capital of Rechſ- 
berg, on the confines of Hohenrechſberg, in Suabia, in 
Germany. It ſtands at the confluence or mouth of ſe- 
veral brooks (hence its name), which empty them- 
ſelves into the river Rems, the neighbourhood of which 
is called Remſthal or the valley of Rians, that river fal- 
ling into the Neckar below Stutgard. This is a Ro- 
man Catholic town, has five churches, two chapels; 
and ſeveral convents, and trades principally in beads, 
which they export. Here the French General Mar- 
ſhal Villars encamped in 1707, and raiſed contributions 
far and near. It lies twenty-eight miles E. of Stut- 
_ Lat. 48 deg. 51 min. N. long. 9 deg. 5i 
min. E. | 
GEMUND, the Laciacum of Antoninus, a well-built 
town of Upper Auſtria, in Germany, at the mouth of 
the Draun, where it falls into. the Gemunder or Draun- 
lake. It has a conſiderable - trade in ſalt made in the 


lake, and exported as far as Vienna. It lies 38 miles 
S. W. of Ens, and 118 of Vienna, in the ſame di- 
rection. 

GEMUND, a town. of Franconia, in Germany, on the 
river Maine. It lies twenty-four miles N. of Wurtz- 


La 4 deg. 12 min. N, long. 9 deg. 56-min. E. 
GEMUND, a town of Julicrs in Weſtphalia, in Ger- 
many. It lies on the Roer, thirty miles 8. W. of 
Cologne. Lat. 50 deg. 41 min. N. long. 6 deg. 20 
min. E. | 0 
GENAP, or GENEPPE, a ſmall town of Btabant, in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, on the river Pyle. It ſtands 
in a pleaſant hunting county, has twenty-ſix villages 
belonging to its juriſdiction, and lies five. miles from 
Nivelle to the E. and 16 from Namur to the N. W. 
GENAP, a town in the duchy of Cleves, and circle of 
Weſtphalia, in Germany. It ſtands on the Niexſe, 
where it falls into the Maes eppolite Gueldre, twelve 
miles W. of Cleve-city. This place lies well for trade 
between Nimeguen and Venlo, but ſuffered much in 
the wars. In its river are delicate ecls; aud a little 
way from the town is a ſtrong fort; the works of the 


took the place in 1672. Lat. $1 deg. 51 min. 


dep. 6 min. E. : * 1 4 os FS 
GENENCHILL, in Threedals, 6f the Hit of Pegbles in 
the S. of Scotland. In it is a freſti-water lake. called 
Lochgenen, which falls into the Annandale by a preci- 
| pice, it is (id, 230 feet high, whiere the filb, attempt- 
ing to climb this wacer<fall,” often tumble back and are 
killed; though my author ſays they are killed by the 
all of the watef. _ * ads: ate 
GENEVA; tepublie of, in Genevoiſe, a territory in Savoy 
and conhnes of Switzerland. It is but of [mall extent; 
excluſive of the city of its name, not containing above 


riſdiction of the Duke of Savey; pet it is 2 can 
able ally of the Swiſs cantons. The country i general 
is very fruitful and populous; its villages ate large and 
wwell-built, In which, are ſevetal fine houſes beldnging 


dance. 131 *, nne 
Of this the republic conftandl; keeps à large 

zine againſt à dearth, which, is fold 9 92 a 125 n= 
able tate; aid in time of, plenty, they allo oblige the 
bakers; ahd thoſe who keep public houſes, to * 
them, at à moderate price however, that they may 
live by it. The chapter and St. Victor's 12 for- 
mer 48 once belonging to the Binop of Geneva, the 
| © Utter to the priory in _ 1 of that name, nes 

; their 


neighbourhood at Halſtadt, being brought hither by the 


burg, being ſubject to the Biſhop of this latter name. 


town having been demoliſhed by the Freneh mp 75 


eleven pariſhes, eight of which are partly under the. ju- 
Sate | r- 


do the citizens of Geneva. It abounds with,good. iruit- 
trees, ptodices wine both white and fed; dhe former. 
| finall, but the latter excellent, eat is the only 


corn which they ſow, its ſoll producing it in abun- 
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heir reſpective chattellan and court of juſtice dependent 


on the republic, from which appeals are brought to 
that at Carrouge in Savoy, and in the laſt reſort to the 
parliament of Chamberry. But in ſpiritual and military 
matters, together with the other parts of ſovereignty, 


+ thoſe lands depend entirely on the republic. It was for- 
merly allied to ſome of the Catholic, as well as Proteſ- 
tant cantons of Switzerland; but now, ſince the refor- 


mation, is in ſtrict alliance only with Berne and Zurich. 
The revenue of the republic is about 100,000 crowns, 
out of which about 300 ſoldiers, 24 miniſters and pro- 
feſſors, are paid, an arſenal maintained, public officers 
falaries, penſions, &c. Some ſay the profeſſors of the 
college have no ſtated ſalaries, but depend entirely on 
the contributions of their pupils. | 


GENEVA, city of, the capital of the laſt-mentioned re- 


. - 
Os 


. 
* 


& & 
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public of its name. It lies near the confines of France 
and Switzerland, on the river Rhone, at the W. extre- 
mity of the Leman lake, or lake of Geneva, and near 
the efflux of the river out of it. In Latin it is cal- 
led Aurelia Allebrogum, and Civitar-Genuenſium. It is 
conſiderable, not only for antiquity, extent, and power, 
but for its advantageous ſituation, deus in a manner 
the rampart and key to Switzerland, eſpecially of the 


canton of Berne, as lying between France and Savoy, 
doth whoſe territories join to its very walls; and theſe 


claim its ſovereignty, but Berne and Zurich 


their allies protect them from the attempts of both. 


1 
. 
. 


o 


This is the largeſt and moſt flouriſhing city of Switzer- 
land, whoſe inhabitants equally cultivate trade and Jet- 
ters. It is well-fortified, and about two miles in cir- 


cuit ; but not very ſtro conſidering its potent neigh- 
bours. The number of inhabitants is reckoned about 
30 


,000. 
Farel and Saunier preached the Proteftant faith here 


© year or two before Calvin ſet foot among them. In 


1535 they expelled their Biſhop, who claimed the fove- 
rei at that time, and oppoſed the reformation, 
erecting themſelves into a republic, the legiſlative 


power of which they placed in a council of 200, and 


. 
- 


the adminiftraton in a ſenate of 25, none but the princi- 
pal inhabitants having a ſhare in the government or | 


election of the magiſtrates: but latterly the common 


- 


* 
L 
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e have inſiſted to be admitted into a ſhare, and 
accordingly forced their ſuperiors to delegate part 
of their power to them. | 

The celebrated reformer and learned divine, John 
Calvin, came hither in 1536 or 7, and was their mi- 


© nifter till he died here in 1564, and lies buried un- 


der a plain ftone, ſome ſay none, in the common church- 


- 
% ® 
® 
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* 


lere is a famous 


* „ 
* 


. 


rer Socinianiſm, or ſomething of the | 


— 
T 
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yard, without the city : ſo that their church is Calvi- 
niftic or Preſbyterian, the model of Geneva being that 


- adopted by Scotland, moſt of the diſſenters in England 


and Ireland, Holland, Heſſe, and ſome other countries. 
The city-clergy govern the church; but their canons 
are of no force till ratified by the great council ; each 
clergyman has a ſtipend of about 501. fterling per an- 
num allowed him by the ſtate. They will not allow 
of card-playing, drinking in public houſes, or dancing ; 
-but are leſs ſtrict in obſerving the Sabbath: for they 
then exerciſe their militia, play at bowls, and other 
' manly exerciſes, after divine ſervice. 

i , ever fince the illuſtrious 
Calvin taught divinity in it; though, if fame lye not, 
preſent - profeſſor degenerates very much from his 


| en. The Calviniſts of France, and particu- 
larly thoſe of that opinion in other nations, reſort hi- 


- ther for education, his 3 having had the domi- 


nion of this city ever ſince 


. 


— 
4 


Italy and other countries. 


_- 
* 
Fl 


- tigned, were the Diodat, the two Turretnes, 


n o 
-# 7 #* 


8 1 — 1 reſi 27 here. It has 
a b 2 great nu of curious manu- 
4 Beſties St. Peter's church, the ancient cathe- 

, in which are the tombs of the Proteſtant 
General, Henry Duke of Rohan, and of axe Beza, 


1 great 12 and one in the leſſer, be- 

fides places of worſhip 2 
— Their arſenal contains arms, 
they for 12,000 men: Among its natives, mini- 
ſters or profeſſors, beſides Calvin . Boch aliens men- 
PR” , 


and proſelytes from | 


_— 


= 


of ſofne called the Proteſtant Pope, &c. there are two 
© churches in the duſtry 


N. long. 
GENEVA. 


ble of Gallia Ciſalpina. The terri 


— , 


the neceſla 
' Lombardy, 


- — 
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Le Clerc, M. Verney, and many other ſcholars well 


known to the republic of letters. Here ſeveral valuable 
books are printed. The general hoſpital here coſt 
200,000 crowns. In all the ſtreets which are large 


and handſome, are fountains and canals of water; molt 


of the houſes, eſpecially the modern ones, are of hewn 
ſtone. Towards the lake all the port is fenced with 
double and triple rows of huge poſts driven into the 
water, with only a narrow paſlage for the boats, which 
is ſhut up every night with large chains; and on the land- 
ſide are baſtions, with ſeveral other works and ditches. 
The Dukes of Savoy have made ſeveral attempts for- 


_merly on this city; and an anniverſary celebration of its 
deliverance from one of theſe in 1602, is obſerved ſtill 


22d of December. | 
heir foreign commerce is conſiderable ; and their 
principal manufactures here, are gold, ſilver, and 
thread laces, ſilks, ſhamoy-leather, piſtols, watches, 
printing of books, &c. The language of the common 
people is the Savoyard, or a very corrupt diale& of 

rench; but people of faſhion and letters ſpeak French 
in greater purity. Geneva lies 48 miles N. of Cham- 
berry, and ſixty N. W. of Lyons. Lat. 46 deg. 31 min. 

6 deg. 12 min. E. Ne obo ant; 

lake of, in the neighbourhood of the city 
of its name laſt mentioned, is the greateſt in this part 
of Europe. It is formed partly by the river Rhone, 
and was anciently called Lacus Lemanus. It is ſemicir- 
cular, the convex part lying towards Switzerland, be- 
ing ſixty miles long, and the other towards Savoy twelve 
broad. It is pretty narrow at each .end, wideni 
towards the middle, between Thonon and Laufanne. 
In ſome parts it cannot be fathomed, and is navigable 
by larger veſſels than thoſe commonly ſeen in rivers. 
It abounds with perch, large trouts, and other excel- 
lent fiſh, the number of which have been conſidera- 
bly diminiſhed by pikes, and another ravenous fiſh 
ed montails. This lake decreaſes in winter, and 


eve 


increaſes in ſummer, ſometimes to the height of ten 


or more feet, on account of the melting of the ſnows 

in the mountains. It is never quite frozen over, nor 

very ftormy, though ſometimes agitated by ſubterrane- 

ous wind. Under the lake near Geneva, are ſeveral 

free-ſtone 72 2 incloſed, with walls to keep out 
A 


the riſin the water. - 
ENGL BACH, ſee GEGENBACH, a town of 
uabia. : | 4-1 
GENIS, St. a ſmall town of Savoy Proper, in the upper 


diviſion of Italy. It lies on the river Guier le Vif, 
fourteen miles W. of Chamberry, and ſubje& to the 
King of Sardinia. Lat. 45 deg. 38 min. N. long. 


5 deg: 42 min. E. 
GENOA, republic or territories of, has under its juriſ- 


diction a conſiderable tract of land on the continent, 
and upper diviſion, of Italy. It is in the form of a 
creſcent, round a large bay of the Mediterranean fea, 
anciently called Mare Ligu/ticum, as alſo the ifland of 


. Corſica, though a great deal of this is in the hands of 


Paolo, and his Corſican malecontents. The preſent 
Genoeſe dominions on the mainland, made up great 
2 ancient Liguria, which was ſubdivided into 

i and Meditterranea Liguria, or the Mari- 
time and Inland Liguria; the former being that which 
belongs now to Genoa, and was anciently a confideta- 
of the're- 
py ic on the continent extends itſelf from the town of 

entimiglia on the W. to the territory of the republic 
of Lucca on the E. being about 150 miles long, 'but 


from 8. to N. hardly eight miles in ſome parts; but 


twenty- two in others; On the land- ſide the Appenine 
mountains cover it, by which it is ſeparated from Nice, 
Piedmont, Montferrat, the Milaneſe, Parma and Placentia, 
the grand duchy of Tuſcany, and the republic of Lucca. 
The tops of the Appenines are barren peaks, without 
tree or herbage upon them; but the commendable in- 
try of the Geoneſe has cultivated them towards the 
bottom, where they are planted with vine, olive, and 
other fruit-trees ; but the ſoil producing very little corn, 
ſupplies of this kind are brought from 
aples, Sicily, and other countries. 


| ſeat of the laſt mentioned 
republic 
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republic of its name; in Latin Genova or Junua, anci- 
ently Genua. It lies in the Riviera di Ponente, or 
weltern diſtrict of the continent in Upper Italy, and on 
the Mediterranean. Its ſituation is partly level, but riſes 
oradually to the top of a hill, with a delightful proſ- 
pect, and» from the fea having the appearance of an 
amphitheatre. It is ſurrounded on the land-ſide with a 
double wall, the outermoſt of which reaches beyond the 
mountain, on which it partly ſtands, beginning at the 
Pharos or light-houſe on the ſhore, and terminating 
at the mouth of the Biſagno, the whole circuit being 
about ten Italian miles; but this ſerves only to guard 
the city from the incurſions of the banditti, having only 
a few baſtions here and there. The number of cannon 
mounted on all the outworks, are ſaid to amount to 
Foo. The houſes of Genoa are well built, and flat- 
roofed, with fine flower-pots, being generally five or 
ſix ſtories high, and painted on the outſide ; but the 
ſtreets are narrow, crooked, and dark, though as you 
aſcend they widen. The New ſtreet, and that called 
Balb, are decorated with very fine palaces in an elegant 
taſte, and curiouſly furniſhed : the palace of the latter 
name in that ſtreet has a looking-glaſs in it, which is 
valued at 6000 crowns. The Doge's palace is a noble 
ſtructure, and ſpacious, with an armory for 34,000 
men; the D'Orio palace is built upon white marble 


deep, but lies expoſed to the S. and W. to the wind 
 Africus, or what they call Labeccio, the moſt tempeſtu- 
ous that blows in the Mediterranean. It has a mole 
running far into the ſea, both on the right and on the 
left fide of its entrance, for the ſecurity of their galleys 
and ſmall veſſels: and the city is pretty open to a bom- 
| bardment, which they experienced in 1684, when 
Lewis XIV ordered it to be beat down; but it has 
ſince been rebuilt to greater advantage. Its churches are 
noble and magnificent: the cathedral. is a beautiful 
ſtructure of white and black marble. The whole number 
of pariſh-churches is reckoned at thirty-ſeven, twenty 
collegiate churches, ſeventeen convents, and two large 
- Hoſpitals, It is alſo the ſee of an Archbiſhop.  T 
whole number of its inhabitants is computed at 150,000. 
Nothing is more than their general proceſſions, 
eſpecially that on Corpus Chriſti day, when the Arch- 


biſhop carries the hoſt, ſupported, by twelve prelates 


or prieſts under a magnificent canopy, preceded by all 
the clergy, and followed by the Doge, &c. and laſtly, 
the women cloſing the proceſſion, with a general diſ- 
charge of cannon, and the beſt vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic. Over the door of the arſenal, is an old Roman 
. roſtrum of iron, reſembling a boar's head, and in the 
_ arſenal is ſhewn the complete armour of forty Genoeſe 
Amazons, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Croiſade, 
if we may credit the account. if > v 
be legiſlative authority of Genoa is in the 
_ great. ſenate, conſiſting of Signiors, or the e and 
twelve other members, with 400 noblemen and prin- 
cipal citizens annually elected. All matters of ſtate are 
tranſacted by the ſigniors, the members of which hold 
their places for two years aſſiſted by ſome other coun- 
 cils; and four parts in ſive of the ſenate muſt} agree 
in paſting any thing into a law. The Doge is obliged 
to reſide in the public palace, the two years he enjoys 
his office, with two of the ſigniory 
and at the expiration of his time he retires to his own 
| houſe for eight days, when his adminiſtration is either 
approved or condemned: and in the latter caſe he is pro- 
lc 88 as à criminal. At the election of the 
Doge a, crown. of gold is placed on his head, and a 
ſceptte in his hand, as King of Corſica: he is attended 
ith, liſe - guards, is cloathed in crimſon velvet, and ſtyled 
t 


with life- ö 
. moſt.” ſerene, the ſenators excellencies, and the nobili 
ill lrious. The laſt derive their titles from their poſ- 
{effions in Naples, Milan, and other countries; by which 
means the princely families being ſubject to another 
juriſdiction, are greatly influenced by the powers where 
ir eſtates lie, which has often drawn upon them the 


A , 


. reſentment of others, particularly France, who have not | 


+ only bombarded Genoa, as has been mentioned, and 
other places belonging to the republic, but obſtructed 


illars, &c. the fronts of moſt of theſe edifices | 
E entirely of marble. The harbour is large and | 


their families ; 


% 


— 


— 


their commerce: for” their conſiderable fleets, which 


G E O 


formerly gained ſo many victories over the Greeks, 
Saracens, Piſans, Venetians, Turks, Spaniards, &c. 
made ſuch large conqueſts, as Crete, Sardinia, Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, Negropont, Leſbos, Malta, and planted 
colonies in Scio, Smyrna, Achaia, Theodoſia, &c. 
and upon the Euxine ſ:a, are now reduced to fix 


galleys, which ſerve only to fetch them ſome corn, 


wine, and other proviſions, and to give their ladies an 
airing in ſummer, | Their land-forces are commonly 
between 4 and 5000: but they may upon occaſion 
be increaſed to 20, 0. Their ordinary revenue is 
reckoned at 2,000,000 |. ſterl. pet annum; and this may 
be conſiderably, increaſed, many of their ſubjects being 
very rich, though the ſtate be poor. At Genoa is a 


bank, with part of the public duties for its capital 


ſtock. Spain is very much in debt to this republic, and 
ſaid to be eleven millions, ſome of which has been 
lent ſince the reign of Philip II. and the reſt borrowed 
afterwards ; for which intereſt or part is continued to 


be paid, without offering to refund any of the principal. 


The foil, about Genoa being barren, the ſtate keeps 
two or three years proviſions of corn, wine, oil, &c. 
in their magazines. The two former articles the ſtate 
monopolizes, which the bakers and wine-ſellers muſt 
buy of them ; and in years of ſcarcity they ſell it out to 
the people at a reaſonable rate. Their principal manu- 
factures are filk in fine velvets, called Genoa velvets, 


. tabboye, ſattins, ſilver and gold brocades, of all which 


conſiderable quantities are exported; with wine, oil, 
fruits, anchovies, as alſo fine paint, gloves, ſweetmeats 
y in requeſt, with ſoap, and famed waſh-balls, 

xc. The celebrated Andrea Doria, one of the moſt 

eminent Generals and Admirals of his time, delivered 
his country from the oppreſſions of the French and Spa- 


niards, and ſettled the preſent form of government in 


the republic, anno 1528. In 1713, the late Empe- 
ror Charles VI. granted the Marquiſate of Final to 
Genoa, for a large ſum of money; and in 1743 the 
yon: of Hungary, his daughter, by the treaty of 
orms, making over to the King of. Sardinia all 
the right and reverſion ſhe had to Final, upon his de- 
manding it, the republic entered into an alliance with 
France, Spaln, and Naples, and in 1745 declared war 
;nft Sardinia. But being hard pre by Great 
Britain, and the Queen of Hungary, in 1746, he Eing 
of Sardinia took the whole Riviera de Ponente. The 
Engliſh fleet bombarded the capital with little 3 
| p62 ſeveral places belonging to there ublic, while the 
perialiſts made themſelves maſters a the city of Genoa, 
till by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, peace was 
reſtored. Genoa lies „ S. E. from Turin, 65 8. 
of Milan, and 240 N. W. of Rome. Lat. 44 deg: 25 
min. N. long. 8 deg. 41 min, E. 8 
GEORGE DEL MINA, St. the capital of the Dutch 
ſettlements on the Gold-coaſt of Guiney, in Negroland, 
Africa: the Dutch took this fort, and ſeveral other 
places, from the Portugueſe, whom they entirely drove 
out of the Gold-coaſt in 1630. They alſo endeavoured 
to expel the Engliſh from their ſettlements, in the time 
of a profound peace in 1664. It lies 8 miles W. of 
_ Cape-coaſt-caſtle, the principal ſettlement of thoſe be- 
longing to the Engliſh in. Guiney. Lat. 5 deg. 5 min. 
N. long. 8 „ 3 
GEORGE, FORT ST. the capital of the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India ſettlements on the coaſt of Coromandel, and hither 
province of India, in Aſia. It is divided into the White 
and Black town, The fort, and the White town con- 
tiguous to it, are both not above half a mile in circuit, 
and inhabited by Engliſh, with ſome Portugueſe, be- 
ing ſurrounded with a ſtone-wall. The Outer or Black 
town called Madaraſs has been alſo ſurrounded lately 
by a ſtone-wall, with baſtions cannon proof, and 
about à mile and a half in circuit, the whole be- 
ing almoſt encompaſſed either by a river or the 
ſea. Its ſite is healthy and delightful, the garriſon 
conſiſting of between 3 and 400 whites, beſides blacks. 
The Mogul's generals viſit. the fort at times, and demand 
a a tribute or preſent from the governor, which he is ob- 


liged to com 28 for though he could defend 
f e Mogul's forces, as principally conſiſt- 
ing of horſe; yet they can cut off the communication 


Himſelf agai 


with the inland country, from which the company pur- 
| | chaſe 
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chaſe callicoes, chints, muſlins, and ſometimes dia- 


monds. This ſettlement, with a ſroall territory lying 
about it, was purchaſed of the King of Golconda: 
dut tho Great Mogul having conquered that Prince's 
country, he locke upon himſelf as having à right to 
- this, and the other towns in it. The White town is 
pretty well built of brick, the houſes flat- roofed, and 
the rooms ſpacious: but the Black-town is a parcel, 
-" chiefly of thatched cottages, inhabited by merchants, 
and people of almoſt every nation in Aſia, together with 
negroes. In the White town is an elegant Engliſh 
Church, and another for the Portugueſe Catholics, In 
| the Black town is an Armenian church, alſo ſeveral 
ot Indian temples. Here'is a general toleration, 
no diſpute or tumults about religion, nor any robbery, 
being hardly ever heard of in this ſettlement. Ihe com- 
pany s ſoldiers are none of the happieſt people here; for 


they are never ſuffered to ſtir out of the town, and — . | 


trivial offence whipt at a-poſt; though their pay is 
and they are well cloathed, and every folder has a 
\ black boy to attend him. The government of the town 


6 B O 


or weſtern contains Abcaſſia to the N. Mingrelia, 
Mireta, and Guriel. It is again divided into Georgia 


o that it only contains thoſe of Caket, Carduelia, and 


in general; in its largeſt ſenſe, including the kingdoms 
above-mentioned ; and into Georgia Proper, in which 
ſenſe Abcaſſia and Mingrelia are diſtint from it: 


uetia. ht "po 
540 — abounds with woods, and is watered by the 


river Kur (or Cyrus) which runs through the middle of 


it, this being more level than the other parts. It is but 
thinly inhabited, and hath but very few cities in ropor- 


tion to its extent, though from the ruin of theſe there 
ſeems to bave been formerly a conſiderable number. The 


air is ſerene, dry and healthy, very cold in winter, and 


hot in ſummer. The fruits in particular are exquiſite, 


very good bread, cattle large and ſmall in great numbers, 


and very fat. Swine's fleſh, on which the common peo- 


ple live, is every where excellent; the river Kur and 
the Caſpian ſea yield plenty and variety of fiſh ; but the 
moſt noble product of Georgia is their wine. Beſides 


| very fine women, their men ate alſo comely. The 
is like that of an Engliſh ration, under a mayor | tenets-of the Georgians ate much the fame with thoſe 
and alderman, who have the power of inflicting capital | of the Greek church, and are under a — 
-puniſhments. But the military power is lodged in the | GEORGIA, ſo called fronmhis preſent Majeſty George II. 
| nor and council, who are likewiſe the laſt refort | a Britiſh colony of North America. It lies to the 
in all civil cauſes. The company have here two chap- | ſouthward of 8. Carolina, and ſepatated from it to the 
lains, who officiate alternately in the Engliſh church, | N. dy the tiver Savannah. It has the Atlantic ocean to 
ate allowed a houſe each, and a ſalary of 100l. *per | the E. and the river of St. John, which divides it from 
annum, together with ſo many advantages in trade, | Spaniſh Florida, to the 8. Its weſtern boundary is that N 
chat they generally make 105 00 l. in ten years. The | - territory claimed by the French in Loujfiana, and by 
cConverſion of the indians does not ſeem to be _ part the Spaniards in Florida. The land lying low near the 
ifſio- 


of their concern: this they leave to the Romiſh coaſt is woody, but at the diſtance of twenty-flve miles 
| ies, who make Catholics of the ſlaves that | it begins to riſe into hills, which at length terminates 
belong to Proteſtant inhabitants. The s Wri- | in that ridge of mountains, running in à line from N. 


ters have only their board, and 51. a year, and the 


do S. on the back of Virginia and Carolina, and ending 
factor but 15 l. But were they not in hopes of riſin | 


in Georgia, about 200 miles from che Apalschean bay, 


to _ employments, and had they not wherewithal | in the gulph of Mexico. From the foot of thofe moun- 

to ſubſiſt in the mean time, and traffic with, none tains to the coaſt, the country being level, required for- 

wou of theſe places. The judge advocates | tifying the banks of che rivers Savannah and Alatamba, 

| — is only 100 l. vr ton — —8 231. | as a check to the inturfions of the French and Spaniatds 

- yet they muſt have many other ways ing money ; | dy land. On the former river canoes may ſail up 600 

tor they all amaſs riches. Fort St: George was taken] miles, and boats half that way. Theeoaft of Georꝑia 

. in the war before 1748, by the French Admiral Bour- being lined wich a range of lands all along, is . 5 
denay; by which means, with che booty in the plate, | defended from dhe fury of the Atlantic ocean; and theſe, 

undi à conhderable ſum for its ranſom, given by Gover- | as alſo the continent) being well ſupplied with wood, 


nor Harris, he arrived aſterwards ſafe in Frante very 
rich: 2 ſhare of which the French court extorted 


wm 


render the intermediate channel very pleafant. Above 
ſeventy miles froth the ſhore of Georgia are ſand- banks; 


froth him under various pretexts; and he was glad to] and the water ſhoaling 5 till within fix miles of 
compound, and purchaſe his peace at any rate. Jt nes land, the banks become ſo ſhal lo as tobefurther Imprac- 
-four miles N. of St. Thomas, Lat. 13 deg. 15 min. N. ticable, encept in the channels between the bart, which 


were thought a ſuMcient ſecurity- from any attempts of 
an enemy's fleet, However, Few the Sp nn 3 
- theſe channels, and landed in the and of St. Simon, 
_ which, with the town of Frederica on it, had inevita- 
bly fallen into their hands, had n6t General Oplethorpe 


Ts 1 80 . 50 min. E. ; 

orokar's fs, Sr. the largeſt of the Bermuda, or 
Somers iſlands, in the Atlantic Ocean, about 550 

- miles E. of Charles-town, in North Carolina, and 1 

continent of North America. Lat. 32 dey. 12 min. N. 


GEORG „ ancientiy IBERIA, and in à large ſenſe r find a fecure and commodious 
Þ"S alſo a province of Aſia. It is byunded urbbür in the mouth of the river Savannah; and 8. 


ndi 
to the N. by Gireaſfin and u, to the E. by Chir- | of it W a ſtill mare capacious road, called T 
van which lies between it and the Caſpian fea, to the | - 
S. dy Armenia or Turecomiania, and to the W. by Min- 
2 Tbe eaſtern and largeſt diviſion of is he 
ongs to Perſia. Its capi 


eky-ſund, 
where a large fleet may ride in between ten atid four- 
teen fathom of water, being land-locked, and having 
a ſafe entrance over the bar. The flood“ tide on this 


at preſent h Teftis, The | "coaſt moſtly tifes to teten feet. The trifiees of this 
- a mountainous our, yet it is fruitful; and would be” | - colony, the grant deing/firſt veſted in ſuch, but ſince 
more ſo, were it cultivated. "On/account bf the diffichlt | reveked by the crown from the litde Fucceſs in the 


A  acttſsto ſome of theſe mountains, the natives have pte- ceslony, have al 
ſerved themſelves from being abſolutely ſubdued, either 8 
by the Turks or Perſians, Georgia is 1 
famous for the beauty of its inhabitants, and't en 
derable trafic carried on by theſe two nations, for their 
- young children of both ſexes, who are fold, and carried 
dd the Perſian and Turkiſh courts, or ſeraglio's and 
- armies,” where they e to de raiſed to the high- 
eſt honours: and for this reaſon their parents n Þ 
them joyfully, inſtead of ing their abſence. © 
The inhabitants are indifferently called Georgi, 
Gurgi, or Kurgi, from the river Kür; and the coun- 
—try is . denominated Gurꝑiſtan or Kurgiſtan 
dy the Perſians. A ridge of mountains divides it into 
- eaſtern and weſtern. the former are the kingdoms 
A Caketon the N. and Carduelia on the S. The latter 


built ſeveral towns; particulatly 
Savannah and Ebenerer, both ſituated on the river 
_- of the former name; ee ere 20 tniles above 
che town of Suvarinah, ulſo on the ſatne river New 
- Inverneſs/\ &6. And in the B. diyiflop Is che town of 
Frederica, on the ile of gt Simon, nn mouth 
of the Alätamna; with ſeveral F6rts to defend chat ifland 
and the adſatent country; one of which the "Engliſh 
abandoned oh the irfuption of the Spaniards 'before- 
mentioned in 1742; but, upon the General's approach, 
| retreated With ſome precipitation; ot» 
Georgia begins to em + Hough flo dy ly, out of the 
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French and Spaniards, togethet with their Indian allies; 
for which reaſon the parliament of Great Britain have 
at different times granted conſiderable ſums for the for- 
tifying and ſettling of it, And it was intended alſo to 
raiſe vines and ſilk here; but internal feuds ariſing in 
the infant-colony itſelf, and miſunderſtandings between 
the General (who generouſly gave his time and pains 
purely towards promoting this ſettlement); and the go- 

vernment of South Carolina, this colony is not ſet in 
ſuch a condition as to reſiſt any attacks from the French 
and Spaniards ; as is apparent from the above-mentioned 
ſucceſsful invaſion of the latter. Beſides, the General 
had not the A ſupply of ſtores, nor properly ſe- 
conded by thoſe moſt nearly intereſted in the ſucceſs of 
his enterprizes. From this colony they export ſome 
corn and lumber to the Weſt Indies; they likewiſe 
raiſe ſome rice, and of late have gone with ſucceſs into 
indigo: ſo that it is not doubted, when their internal 

_ diviſions are a little better compoſed, the remaining er- 
rors in the government of it corrected, and the people 
begin to multiply, they will then become an uſeful pro- 
vince. 

In this colony the importation of negroes and rum is 
prohibited. 

The Indian nations confining on it are the Upper 
and Lower Creeks, the Chickeſaws, and the Cherokees, 
who are ſome of the moſt numerous and powerful tribes 
in America. The trade of ſkins with this people is the 
largeſt we have; and it takes in that of Georgia, the 
two Carolina's, and Virginia, We likewiſe deal with 
them ſomething in furs; but theſe are-of an inferior 
ſort. | 

GERAW, a town of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, in Germany. 
It lies twelve miles N. W. of Darmſtadt. Lat. 49 deg. 
6 min. N. long: 8 deg. 21 min. E. f 
GERBEROY, in Latin Gerboredum or Gerberacum, a 
- town of Beauvaiſis, in the Iſle of France. It ſtands 
on a high mountain. The little river Terrain, at the 
bottom of this place, is ſaid never to freeze, and 
in ſummer its water is ſo cold that no body bathes in 
it. Here is a collegiate church. The Biſhop of Beau- 
vais being temporal Lord of this town and territory, is 
ſtyled Vidame de Gerberoy. It lies between four and 
five leagues from Beauvais to the W. 

GERDANEN, a ſmall town of Raftenburg circle, in the 
kingdom of Pruſſia. It lies on the river Omet. Here 

ate two caſtles; one of which is a modern and ſtate] 
ſeat. In a lake near it is a ſwimming iſland or graſſy 
_ plat, on which 100 head of cattle may graze, driven by 
the wind from one fide to the other, and called Ger- 
danen-calendar. Lat. 53 deg. 10 min. N. long. 22 deg. 


GERGENTL, anciently Agragas or Agrigentum, a town 
lying on the ſouthern ſhore of Val di Mazara, in Sicily. 
Ie is the ſee of a Biſhop, and lies ſixty miles 8. E. of 
_— Lat. 37 deg. 31 min. N. long. 13 deg. 46 
GERMACH, a village in the ſhire of Eglin, and N. of 
Scotland, at the mouth of the river Spey (not Loſſy) 
with a ſalmon-fiſhery, where between eighty and ninety 
laſt of fiſh are pickled and rted annually, be- 


ing catched in a few months in ſummer, and within a 
mile 


above the iſſue of the river, principally by means 


of long drag- nets and flat-bottomed boats, catled cobbles 
(not boats covered with hides). The ſalmon here are 
a very large ang fat ſort. 


This river ſuch a depth, particularly at high- 
water, that of above 100 tons omg Ger- 


mach; thou 
the ſand ſhifting 
of the ſtream, a 
the land-floods happen: ſo that in coming out veſſels 
ſometimes are obliged to cut their cable. Germach lies 


twelve miles E. of E 


e mouth of the river is not very ſafe, 
uently on account of the rapidity 


lgin. 
 GERMAIN EN LAYE, ST. a populous town of the | 


Iſle of France, on the river Seine. Here is one of the 

capital - royal — but an irregular ſtructure, found- 

ed by King Francis I. Nas enlarged by Henry IV. 

_— XIII. and XIV. where the latter was 
n. 14 


It was the uſual reſidenes of the unfortunate King 


GER 


ſenſible deſcent, eſpecially when 


N?. 47. 
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James IT. of England, during his exile, aud where he 
breathed his laſt. Here is alſo his monument. It lies 
ſixteen miles N. W. of Paris: Lat. 49 deg: 12 min. N. 
_— deg. 7 min. E. . 
AIN'S, Sr. in Cornwall, fo called from St. Ger- 
man, Biſhop of Auxerre, in Burgundy, who came 
over into England to preach againſt the Pelagian he- 
reſy, and reſided here. The ruins of the Epiſcopal 
palace at Cuttenbeck, a mile and a half from the town, 
are ſtill viſible. The Biſhop's ſee was tranflated thither 
from Bodmin, and afterwards ſucceſſively to Crediton 
and Exeter. | 
Though St. Germain's has much declined fince, it is 


the largeſt pariſh in the county, containing in its bounds 


ſeventeen villages; and the town of Saltaſh, the church 
of which is only a chapel of eaſe to the former. In the 
church of St. Grimele, which is large and handſome, 
is ſtill the Biſhop's chair, with ſome of the canon ſtalls. 


It is a borough aer by a mayor or portreve, who 


is alſo bailiff of the borough, and has a power of mak- 
ing any houſe in it a priſon for ſuch as he arreſts. It 
ſends two members to parliament. Its weekly market 
is on Saturday (others ſay it has none), and has two 
annual fairs, on May 28 and Auguſt 1, for horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. Here is a public 
ſchool, handſomely endowed by one Mr. Elliot, who 
repaired the ſeſſions-houſe and the church. His monu- 
ment, of ſine variegated Italian marble, is in the church, 
where he lies buried. 

This town ftands high, and in the form of an am- 


phitheatre, between the Saltaſh and Lefkard, four miles 


from each. Its inhabitants are employed in fiſhing in 
the Tiddiford river, which falls into Plymouth har- 
bour, ten miles below this town, and is all the trade of 
the place. It lies 24 miles from Launceſton, and 220 
from London. | | 


GERMANICIA, formerly a Roman colony at the foot 


of mount Amanus, and on the confines of Syria Pro- 


per, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, in Aſia, fo called by 


Cz/area, a title given only to cities of the firſt rank. 

his the is native place of the hereſiarch Neftorius, 
and was the ſee of Eudoxus, another noted broacher 
of hereſy. It lay on the road to Adeſſa; but is now 


in ruins: 


Core, in honour of Germanicus. It was alſo ſtyled 


GERMAN-TOWN, in Philidelphia county, in Pen- 
ſylvia, in North-America, the moſt conſiderable place 


in it, next to the city of Philidelphia: It is a corpora- 

tion of High and Low Dutch, having between 2 and 

go9 houſes, with peach-trees planted before their doors, 
t is a pleaſant town, and well cleared of trees. 


GERMANY, empire of, a very conſiderable country of 
8 and the ſcene of many great actions, whoſe 


| are interwoven with thoſe of every nation in Eu- 
rope. It anciently extended northiward as fat as the 
Northen ocean; ſo that Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, were included; and ſouthward it was bounded 
by the Danube: ſo that Auſtria, Bavaria, Stira, Ca- 
rintha, Corniola, &c. now reckoned part of it, were 
excluded, as well as Alſace, part of the Palatinate and 
the ſpiritual Electorates, the Rhine being reckoned by 
Ptolemy and other ancient writers the weſtern boun- 

eſe laſt, indeed, together with Lorrain and 
the neighbouring countries, were 2fretwards poſleſſed by 


Germans; and being conquered by the Romans, were 


diſtinguiſhed by them into Germania Prima, and Ger- 
mania Secunda: but Lorrain and Alſace, &c. now be- 
long to Fr ance, 

At preſent Germany is bounded on the W, by the do- 
minions of France and the Low-Countries, from which 
it is ſeparated by the rivers Rhine, Moſelle, and Maeſe ; 
on the E. by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia 
on the N. by Denmark and the Baltic ſea ; and on the 
S, by Switzerland, the dominions of the ſtate of Ve- 
nice, and the Alps, which divide it from Italy. It lies 
between lat. 45 deg. 12 min. and 55 deg. N. aud 


between long. 6 deg: and 19 deg. 45 min. you Few N. 


to S. that is, from Strahlſund in Pomerania; to the fronti- 
ers of Carniola and Iſtria, 600 Engliſh miles; and in 
breadth, from the town of Spa in the W. to the confines 


of Poland in the E. _— It is faid to be three 


times 


— 
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times and a half larger than England, a fifth bigger than 
France, and as large as Poland — Sweden. — is 
moſtly level towards the N. and E. the foil being a 
barren ſand; or marſhy. On the S. it is incumbered 
with the Alps; but in the midland is an intermixture 
of hills and dales, corn- fields and meadow-grounds, 
eſpecially on the banks of its rivers, namely, the Rhine, 
Danube, &c. where the air is alſo very temperate; but 
the northern parts are cold, and conſequently leſs fruitful. 


be ſeaſons are more conſtant and regular here than in 


the countries which confine on or lie in the ocean. In thoſe 
provinces next the ſea, and abounding with lakes and 
tivers, there is plenty of rain: in other parts are ſome- 
times conſiderable droughts. The N. wind from the 
Baltic and Sweden brings froſt and ſnow ; the eaſtern 
blaſts, coming over a vaſt continent from China and Ja- 
pan, bring dry unhealthy weather: but the S. W. wind, 
as with us, is the moſt frequent and ſalubrious that 
blows in Germany. In general this country and 
Poland are like Great Britain both in climate and 


ſoil. Beſides great plenty of corn, cattle, ſheep, wool, | 
— 


cloth; horſes, &c. the earth affords alſo metals and 
minerals, as iron, bitumen, ocre, copper, tin, lead, and 


ſilver in ſome parts, allum, vitriol, quickſilver, ſalt, 


coal, &c. Though in ſome parts hilly, it is no where 
tnountainous, except towards the S. and S. W. where 
the Alps and ſome mountains in Alſace ſerve as bul- 
warks againſt Italy and France. The foreſts and waſtes 
yield plenty of wood for fuel and building, wild-fowl, 
all forts of veniſon, &c. They alſo feed vaſt numbers of 
. and the Ardenne foreft good mutton. The rivers 
- and Jakes abound in variety of good fiſh. The orchards 
are full of common fruit-trees; and in the ſouthern 
provinces there is plenty of the more delicate fort. They 
have rich wines, of which, particularly of Rheniſh and 
Moſelle, vaſt quantities are exported. The very moun- 
tains of the Alps, on the German fide, are in man 

places cultivated to the top, and the valleys abound wi 

paſtures and vineyards ; ſo that no country has ſo great 
a variety of every thing conducive to the comforts of 
life; and would have ſtill more products, and in greater 
perfection, were there due encouragement for huſban- 


dry, and their great men were not fo exceſſively fond of 


foreign luxury, particularly wines; ſo that Germany 
exports leſs, and imports more, than any other country 


in the world. Though the wines in many 


parts of Germany are rich enough, others are ſmall and 
; and where no wines are, they have excellent beer. 

I The trade of the cities on the Rhine and Moſelle con- 
ſiſts principally in wood, corn, wine, and oil: but the 
traffic of — of them have failed ſince the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Dutch republic. The chief commodities 
which we have from them are linen, diaper, and da- 
mak, of which many thouſand ells are imported every 
week by the way of Hamburgh ; they have alſo from us 

conſiderable quantities of buttons, buckles, ſciſſars, and 
the like trinkets, with which Nuremberg and Augſburg 
formerly ſupplied, not only Germany, but likewiſe Eng- 
land, and moſt other countries. Our watches, though 

the Germans are ſo famous for clock-work, and once 
ſolely in poſſeſſion of it, our peter to their own, Se- 
et places of this country, that lay waſte formerly, are 
now -improved by tillage, manufaQtures, and , trade 


carried on by companies of French Proteſtants, who 
Rare ſettled the revocation of the edict of 
. Nantz. | g 


Their rivers, enn the Rhine, yield gold- duſt 
mixed with the ſand. | 
The money of moſt nations in Europe is current here, 


and goes at a good value; the moſt common gold coin 
are 


uis-d'ors and ducats. The rixdollar, which is 
true. ſterling, is equal to 4 8. 6d. Engliſh ; a German 
florin is equal to our halt-crown; a ſpecie crown an- 
ſwers to the Engliſh crown, but a crown current only 
to 38. 6 d. No country has ſuch a variety of coin, and 
that clipped and adulterated, as Germany ; which is no 
ſmall diſadvantage to trade, and very ſenſibly ſinks the 
value of land. | | : 
Every circle in Germany has mines of vitriol and ſul- 
phur, like coal-pits ; but theſe are ſeldom above twenty 
deep, and their copper-mines ſeldom above forty, 


|. 
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the produce of which may be about 560,606 l. two 


thirds of which is exported unwrought. The tin-mines 


here are reckoned the' beſt in the world, and thoſe of 
iron and lead inferior only to the Swediſh. Their iron 
is much better than the-Engliſh, and near moſt of their 
mines are forges for caſting guns, &c. at which the 
Germans are very expert. In Germany, and but ſel- 
dom wy where elſe, is found that fort of earth called 


Terra Sigillata, or Lemnia, as being brought from the i 


Ille of Lemnos. It is a hard earth, with White, yellow 

and red veins, ſaid to be an antidote againſt poiſons. 
In Bavaria, Tirol, Liege, &c. are good marble-quarries. 
And for all kinds of precious ſtones, this country ſur- 


paſſes moſt others in Europe. A remarkable natural 


curioſity, peculiar to Germany, is the ſchiefferſtein, a 
blackiſh glittering kind of ſtone or ſalt, which melted 
and brayed, yields copper and ſome ſilver. 

No country in Europe, if in the whole world, has ſo 
many noble rivers; the principal of which are the Da- 
nube, Rhine, Moſelle, Maeſe, Elbe, Oder, Weſer, 
Aller, Maine, and Inn, &c. by all which an immenſe 
trade miglit be carried on, were the induſtry of the in- 
habitants equal to their natural advantages. 8 

With regard to ſalutary fountains and baths, there 
are not ſo many in all Europe as in Germany alone, 
there being no part of the country without them; ſo 
that they are reckoned to be about 1000 ſprings of acid 
waters only; ſome hot, ſome cold, and others that are 
both hot and cold at different times. Of the hot ſprings 
here are innumerable ſpecies; but of the very cold there 
are not many. Theſe ſpring from their mountains; and 
the beſt are thoſe at Pyrmont, great quantities of which 
waters are imported into England; alſo the medicinal 
waters at Baden, Aix-la-Chapelle, &c. | 
The Germans claim the invention of printing; but 
this the Dutch conteſt with them : this however was 
found out in the year 1440. The invention of guns is in- 
diſputably theirs, by friar Barthold Schwartz, a chemical 
preparation, mixed with ſaltpetre and brimſtone in a 


crucible, accidentally catching fire, gave him the hint. 


This happened about 1330; though ſome of our Engliſh 
writers ſay, that friar Roger Bacon of Oxford invented 
it a hundred years before. They in general are allowed 
to be excellent mechanics and chemiſts: yet among the 
latter have aroſe ſeveral pretenders to the grand elixir or 


magiſtery; the falſity of whoſe claims to that diſcovery 
ha 


been often publickly detected: as among the for- 
mer, ſeveral projectors have pretended to have found out 
the perpetual motion ; but that has been found to be an 
impoſition alſo. They have brought clock-work, wat- 
ches, ſwords, locks, and fire-arms, to a very great per- 

ion. The manufactures of tin-plates, or com- 
monly called white-iron, they have entirely monopo- 
lized. They are reputed good painters, engravers, ena- 
mellers, chaiſers, or relievo-figure workers, and engi- 
neers. Their foreign trade they carry on by the rivers 


above-mentioned, and the Baltic, more particularly 


from Hamburgh, Lubeck, Bremen, Stetin, &c. and 
by land with Italy, Switzerland, France, and Hol- 


land, 


The Germans in general are warlike, robuſt, hardy, 
and brave, well-ſhaped, tall, and ſturdy; and both 
entry and commonality are very fond of the army. 
heir country is often the ſeat of war, as at preſent in. 


1760, the men covering the face of it like legions of | 


locuſts, in the numerous bodies and combined ſtrength of 
the empire, France, Auſtria, Sweden d Ruſſia, &c. 
againſt. the 1 Pruſſia and his of England, 
Ianover, Heſſe, Brunſwic, &c. 
The clergy are generally good ſcholars, ſolemn preach- 


ers, and ſolid writers, particularly i morality or divini- 
„though ſometimes too prolix ; and they are affable to 
bh rs | 


The Germans are fond of banquetings, but never 
carry their children to them ; nativities, marriages, and 
even funerals, are more expenſive here than in any 
country; the latter being mage like triumphs than in- 
terments. They often baer carouſing bouts too 


far, and are remarked for thiꝭ Ver all Europe; and even 
their meals, eſpecially among the great, ars not — 

e 
cuſtom 


rate, conſuming a great deal of time about both. 
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cuſtom df deriving the father's title to all the children, 
very much increaſes their nobility, who for that reaſon 
are moſtly poor. | : 

Throughout this large country are mile-poſts erected in 
© the high and croſs- ways, and in ſome parts areſheds, with 
| ſeats for travellers to reſt on: with regard to the build- 
ings, there are none better in Europe, out of Italy. Their 
town-houſes are magnificent, and moſt of their palaces 
and cathedrals Gothic, diſcovering a grand though irre- 
gular taſte, The former of theſe are richly furniſhed, 
and hardly any but has a collection of curioſities, with 
ſtatutes, &c. The Germans, like all the northern nations, 
but ours, uſe ſtoves, and the women carry ſmall ones to 
church. Hardly a nobleman in Germany but has a 
company. of huntſmen, and killing, the wild boar is a 
favourite diverſion among them; in ſome parts are wild 
bulls or oxen, which they alſo hunt. To this and their 
prodigality, an epidemical vice in Germany is aſcribed, 
the oppreſſion of the poor vaſſal; in moſt parts the body 
of the people, but particularly the peaſants, being at the 


made ſuch themſelves, &c. FO f 

The religion of ancient Germany was paganiſm ; but 
- Chriſtianity was early introduced, and even flouriſhed, 
ſays St. Irenzus, about the middle of the ſecond century, 
though the Saxons were not converted till Charlemagne's 
time. | | 
John Huſs and Jerom of Prague oppoſed the corrup- 
tions of the Romiſh church about the year 1407, preach- 
ing up the doctrine of Wickliff, for which they were 
both burnt by the council of Conſtance. But their 


followers in Bohemia being very numerous, obtained a 


toleration from the Emperor. In this ſtate ſtood matters | 


when Martin Luther appeared in 1517; when, upon 


Pope Leo X.'s indulgences, took occaſion to preach | 
againſt the Papal power of pardoning fin, the mercenary | 
way of proſtituting them, and publiſhed theſes againſt the | 


corruptions of the Romiſh church, as purgatory, penance, 
&c. which were anſwered by Tetzelius, Eckius, Prie- 
rias, &c. To theſe Luther replied. And being now 
favoured by Frederic Elector of Saxony, he proceeded 
in time from one point to another, till he 
foundation of the Ro 


againſt it in the diet at Spire; againſt which all the 
aboye-mentioned Princes, together with the deputies of 
Straſburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Conſtance, and ten other 
Imperial cities, entered a public proteſt, which gave occa- 
' fion to the name of Proteſtant, the Lutherans being 
diſtinguiſhed by that appellation ever after. The next 


year the Princes preſented the confeſſion of their faith'to | 


the Emperor at Augſburg: which being rejected, and a 

decree made againſt their opinions, they met at Smal- 
cald, and entered into a defenſive league: Not long 
after a war broke out between them and the Emperor, 
which laſted many years, till by the pacification of 
Paſſau in 15 * A Emperor _ that matters of 
religion ſhould be referred to the diet; which meeting at 
Augſburg in 1555, decreed that no man ſhould be mo- 
leſted for the Auguſtan or Proteſtant confeſſion, nor the 


Princes be forced to forſake the religious laws they had 


inſtituted, or might hereafter inſtitute :. ſo that the Lu- 
theran religions profeſſed in the dominions of thoſe 
Princes and cis, and many others, as the Roman Ca- 
tholic is in Auſtria, Bavaria, the ſpiritual electorates, &c. 

The reformation of Geneva, or Calviniſm, is pro- 
feſſed by the King of Pruſſia, the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
&c. and Calvinifts enjoy the ſame privileges in Ger- 


many as thoſe granted to the Proteſtants of the Augſburg | 


confeſſion. 


The Jewiſh religion is tolerated in many of the | 


German dominions, and eſpecially in the Imperial cities. 
The Germans, whoſe language is a dialect of the Teu- 
tonic, value themſelves Wremely upon ſpeaking a pri- 
mitive language; it is manly and noble, but not tunable. 
It extends very far: ſince the High Dutch is ſpoken in 


Denmark, Sweden, Norway, as alſo in Switzerland, 


with ſome little variation of dialect, not to mention 
Holland and Flanders, the language ſpoken in both 


— — 


ook the 
omiſh power; and beſides, in a few 
ears, the Dukes of Brunſwic, Mecklenberg, and Lunen- 
g, the Marquis of Brandenburg, the Landgrave of Heſſe, | 
together with ſeveral other princes, and many Imperial 
cities, embraced his doctrine. In 1529 a decree was made 
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reign, who ſucceeds of courſe. B 


the meth 
that the 


whole empire is ſubject. Vet every E] 


We 


Wich is of che ſame. original, but varied ſo much 


that the Germans diſown it; and diſtinguiſh it by the 
name of Low Dutch. 

Germany has ſeveral fine cities, caſtles, palaces, and 
ſeats, and is more populous than France. 

Charlemagne, the ſon of Pepin, and King of France; 
was the founder of the German empire in the year 800 


of the Chriſtian æra, being then ſovereign of Italy, great 
part of Spain, and the S. part of Germany. U; 


pon his 
demiſe the empire was divided among his deſcendants; 
and the ſovereign of Italy and Germany only retained 
the ſtyle of Emperor, the Princes of the empire being 
than his feodaries or vaſſals. The Imperial crown con- 


. tinued hereditary for 300 years after Charlemagne; when 


the, Pope of Rome, in order-to diminiſh the Emperor's 


authority, and increaſe; his own, ſtirred up the German 
Princes to alter the conſtitution, and make the Imperial 
# Cignity elective. So that betwixt their mutual ſtruggles, 


ſcvera 


ſovereign ſtates were erected in Italy and Ger- 


many, independent of either. The Emperors, aſterſbreak- 
mercy of their Lord, to quartering of ſoldiers, and being | 


ing through the hereditary line, were at firſt choſen by 
the body of the people. But the nobility and great 
officers of ſtate obſerving the inconveniency and con- 
fuſion of this, excluded them from their ſhare in the 


election, and aſſumed the whole to | themſelves. At 


length the number of Electors was reduced to ſeven, 
namely, Mentz, Triers, and Cologne, Bohemia, Saxony; 
Palatinate, and Brandenburg. But upon the Elector 
Palatine Frederic incurring the ban, the Duke of Ba- 


varia was added as an eighth Elector; and about the 


cloſe of the laſt century the Duke of Hanover made the 
ninth. But though the Imperial crown was elective, 
the houſe of Auſtria found means to continue it in their 


family upwards of 300 years, till, upon the failure of the 


male iſſue of Auſtria in the late Emperor Charles VI. 
the Elector of Bavaria was crowned Emperor in 1742, 
who contending with Maria Thereſa Queen of Hungary, 
and daughter to the ſaid Charles, for the hereditary do- 
minions of Auſtria, he brought himſelf into great diſtreſs, 
ruined, his country, and, after a ſhort reign, died in his 


own my January 9, 1945. Francis Duke of Tuſcany, 


formerly of. Lorrain, who married Maria Thereſa, has 


ſince been choſen Emperor, through the intereſt of the 


Elector of Hanover, King of Great Britain. The nine 
Electors chuſe an Emperor upon a vacancy, unleſs a 
King of the Romans has been elected in the 2 

the Golden Bull, 
compiled by the Emperor Charles IV. which aſcertains 
of election, it ſettles, among other things, 
ſon choſen Emperor ought to be a Chriſtian 
Prince, ſign a capitulation before inſtallation, in which 
he engages to maintain the right of the Electors, Princes 


and States of the Germanic body, &c. He is the foun- 


tain of honour in Germany, diſpoſing of all places civil 
and military, except thoſe that are hereditary. His ordi- 
nary revenues ariſe from crown- lands, fines, confiſca- 


tions; and be is heir-general to all the nobility of the 


Empire who leaye no male iſſue. In Germany a tax 
called Roman Months ſettles the proportion of men and 
money, which every Prince and ſtate contributes towards 


the ſupport of the e and this is aſcertained in 


a matricular made by the general diet or collective body 
of the Electors, the Princes and States, both eccleſiaſtical 


and ſecular, or their proxies and deputies, of Imperial 


towns, with the Emperor or his repreſentative at their 
head; all which conſtitute the legiſlature, or a ma- 
jority of them. But there being fo many ſpvereign 
rinces that compoſe this unwieldy body, and ſo man 
claſhing intereſts, they ſeem not to he able, at leaſt not 
willing, to raiſe or pay any conſiderable body of men; 
and an army of the empire conſequently can never do 
much, as it is next to impoſſible for them to be unani- 
mous. To the decrees paſſed by the general diet the 
r, Prince and 
State is ſovereign in their reſpective territories, in points 


where the diet and the ſupreme courts of juſtice do not 
interfere. Of the letter are two, the Aulic council, and 


Imperial chamber; each judicature conſiſting of fifty 
members of the firſt rank, partly nominated by the 
Emperor, and partly by the Electors and circles of the 
Empire. Theſe emit bans, which are a kind of pro- 
{cription, or delivering upa country to military — 
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But theſe have very little effect when pointed at a ſtate 


Pruffia, &c. Though the Emperor's revenues are not 
very conſiderable, he is at no charge in the public admi- 
niftration or ſupport, the Princes and States furniſhing 
their contingents, and maintaining their reſpective forces 
while on foot for the public ſervice. -- | | 
By the treaty of Munſter, or religious peace as it is 
called,” made in 1648, owing to the' rapid progreſs of 
the arms of King Guſtavus Adolphus, proteſts were 
not: only tolerated, as by the above-mentioned pacifi- 
cations of Paſſau in 1552, but put on an equal foot- 
ing with Papiſts in the Empire. But in the interval 
between the reformation and this period, a deluge of 
Cͤriſtian blood was ſpilt, above 100, O00 having been 
butchered on both ſides. At the eſtabliſnment of the 
Proteſtant religion, ſeveral archbiſhoprics, àbbies, and 
other religious foundations, were ſecularized. The 
Lutherans have ſuperintendents, inſtead of Biſhops, 
and Calviniſts have the model of Geneva, the ſame as 
among the Preſbyterians, their miniſters being all on a 
parity. The clergy of both depend on their reſpective 
governments, having neither glebes not tythes, theſe 
ing generally in the hands of the Romiſh e. 
In G are alſo ſome independents, anabapti 
quakers, and various other denominations of Chriſtians. 
._ The pragmatic ſanction in the empire, is a diſpoſition 
made by the Emperors, for entailing the Auſtrian here- 
ditary countries upon female iſſue, in caſe there were no 
male heirs, and keeping them undivideeee. 
The late Er 
to which his own ſtates ſwore, and it was ſucceſſivel 
guarantied by all the powers of Europe, This dit- 
poſition was in favour of the preſent Empreſs and Queen 
of Hungary, then to the Electoral Princeſs of Bavaria, 
as eldeſt daughter of the late Emperor Joſeph, thence to 
-- the Electreſs of Bavaria her ſiſter, then the houſe of Portu- 
and laſtly to that of Lorrain, or the neareſt relations 


5 en houſe of Auſtria that ſhould offer. This ſettle- | 


ment was made at that time, with a political view, 
that there might be one potent houſe, to counterbal- 

_ . lance that of : but as they now have joined 

intereſts together, it ſeems to be of no uſe. 


For the government of the church in Germany, there | 


| - are ſeven Archbiſhops, who, with the ſuffragan Biſhops, 
are as follow: | | 
L TheArchbiſhop of Mentz has twelve ſuffragans ; namely, 
the Biſhops of Spire, Worms, | Straſburg, Wurtz- 
burg, Aichſtadt, Verdun, Chur, Hildeſheim, Paderborn, 
Conſtance, Halberſtadt, and Bamberg exem | 


II. The Archbiſhop of Triers has three — the 
Biſhops of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 


- 


HII. The Archbiſhop-of Cologne bath four ſuffragans, 
the Biſhops of Liege, Mi Minden, and ſna- 


bu . by . . 
| Theſe three Archbiſhops above-mentioned, are Spi- 


ritual Electors, and Roman Catholic. 


IV. The Archbiſhop: of * five — | 


che Biſhop of Meiſſen exempt, Maeſburg, Naumburg, 
Brandenburg, and Havelburg. 1 6 
V. The Archbiſhop of Saltzburg hath ten ſuffragans, the 
- Biſhopsof Freiſingen, Ratiſbon exempt, Paſſau, Chiemſe, 
- Seckaw, Lavant, Brixen, Girk, Vienna exempt, and 

| Newfſtadt. $ | 2 

The Archbiſhop of Bremen has three ſuffragans, the 
— of Lubeck, Ratzburg, and Schweirin. | 
VIL The Archbiſhop of Prague has three ſuffragans, 
namely, the... Biſhops of Olmutz, Leutzmentz, and 


* nl 

- * ion of learning, there are in Ger- 
. y irty univerſities. 
Latin fluently, and write it much; but t 
ſeem to ſtudy the purity or elegance of that 


do not 


age. 
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VI. made one in 1720, | 


he Germans ſpeak | 


1 
Part ef the duchy of Holſtein to th 2 *w_ 
of great power, as in the caſe of the preſent King of | : S n e N. in whic! 
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Cy 


ftands Hamburg, 
4. The dukedoms of 
(a) Bremen to the W. | 
(b) Brunſwick, ſubdivided into Brunſwick Wol- 
- fenbuttle, and Hanover. 
(% Lunenburg, ſubdivided into Lunenburg and 
Zell : the latter further divided into the duchy of 
dme ſame name, and the county of Deneberg. 
0 (4) Magdeburg. 
(e, The biſhopric of Hildeſheim; and 
YThe principality of Halberſtadt. 


II. The Circle of UrpER Saxony contains 

1. Pomerania, which is divided into 

(a) Royal, ſubject to the Swedes, and ſubdivided 

into the territories of Bardt, Gutzkow, Wolgaſt and 
a 1 f p h 

s) Ducal, under the Elector of Brandenburg: in 

which are the territories of Pomerania, Calltben, 

Verden, Butow, and Lauenburg. 


2. Brandenburg, divided into 
9 ee | | 
9, b) Middlemark, ſubdivided into Middl Prig- 
niz, Rugen, and Ukerana. ee 
(c) Newmark, ſubdivided into Newmark and Stern- 


ubeck, and Ploen. | 


4 


3. The duchy of Saxony. | 
4. Principality of Anhalt, divided into Deſſau, Bram- 
Bs = „Zerbſt, 1 and Plotzxa. 

5. The county ansfeldt, divided into the branche 
of Arnſtein, Vipran, Wetinf, and Querurt. 2 
6. The counties of Schwartzburg and Hohenſtein. 
fa Landgravate of Thuringia. 

8. The territories of Erfurt and Eiſchfeldt. 
9. Subject to ſeveral branches of the houſe of Saxony, 
are the counties of Hall, Merſberg, Naumburg, Wei- 
mar, Gotha, Eifenach, Altenburg and Coburg. 
10. The marquiſate of Miſnia, divided into the terri- 
tories of Meiſſen, Ertzburg, and Leipſick. 


III. The Circle of WEsTTHAL TA comprehends 
1. The county of Embden or Eaſt-Friezland. 
2. The county of Oldenburg, with Delmenhorſt. 
3. The biſhoprics of Munſter, divided into the Upper 
and Lower, Oſnaburg, and Paderborn. 
4. The county of Bentheim. | 
* 5: The principality. of Minden, 
The duchy of Verden. 
7. The counties of Raveſtein, Papenheim, Bentheim, 
Bronchroft, Manderſheit, Mullendoch, Nettlered, 
© " Pyremont, Rockheim, Diepholdt, Hoye, Lemgow, 
Schaumburg, Lippe, Steinfort, Ravenſburg, Rheda, 
| Spigelbu » Ritberg, and Tecklenburg. 
| wi he duchy of Weſtphalia, under the Elector of Co- 
ne. | 


9. The county of Marck. | 

10. The duchies of Berg, Juliers, and Cleve. 
11. The counties of Meurs and Engern. 
132. The biſhopric of Liege: | 
13. Several Imperial cities, 


9 


IV. The Circle of the Lower REINE comprehends 
I. __ Archbiſhoprics and Electorates of Mentz and 
Triers. 
2. The Electorate of the Rhine; iich are con- 


tained, | | 
(a) The Palatinate of the Rhine Sponheim, the 
' twelve bailiwics of Simmeren, Creutſnach, Oppen- 
beim, &c. | 
(5) The biſhopric of Worms, 


V. In the Circle of the UppRER Raine are, 
1. Heſſe, divided into the Landgrayates of Caſſel, Mar- 
purg, and Darmſtadt. | 
2. The abbies of Fuld and Hirſcheld. 
3. The county of Waldeck. 
4+ The Wetteraw, containi 


(a) Naſſau, ſubdivided into theſe branches, Dillen- 


1 berg, Dietz, Hadamar, Kerberg, Sigen, Ideſtein, 
(+) Solms 


Weilburg, Wiſbaden, and Beilftein, 
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(5) Solms, (c) Hanau, (4) Eiſenberg, (e) Sayn, (J) 
Wied, (g) Witgenſtein, (+) Hatzfeldt, and (i) Wei- 
terberg. 

5. The county of Erpach. 
b. The biſhopric of Spire. | 
7. The duchy of Zweybruggen or Deuxponts. 
8. The county ot Pellebogen. 
9. Landgravate of Alſace Catzen, ſubdivided into Upper 
and Lower. | | 
10. The territory of the city of Franckfort upon the 
Mayne. 
11. The biſhopric of Baſil. 
12. The duchy of Montbilliard. 
13. The Sundgaw. ; 
14. Auſtraſia, or the Lower Palatinate. 
VI. In the Circle of FRANCoNIA are theſe ſtates, 
1. The biſhoprics of Wurtzberg, Bamberg, and Aich- 
ſtadt. 
2. The ſtate belonging to the grand maſter of the Teu- 


tonic Order. 
3. The Marquiſate of Culembach, Anſpach, and Ba- 


reith. 


6. The duchy of Hildburghauſen. 4 

6. The marquiſate of Nuremberg, | 

7. The counties of Holach, Caſte], Schwartzenberg, | 
Reineck, Wertheim, Papenheim, Senſheim, Lim 
purg, Erpach, Dernbach, Geyer, Giech, Greve- 
nitz, Hohenlohe, Noſtitz, Schoenborn, and Win- 
diſchgratz. 

8. Several imperial cities. 

VII. In the Circle of SUABIA are 

1. The duchy of Wirtemberg, with the counties of 
Loebenſtein and Hohenberg. 

2. The principality of Hohenzollern. 


and Baden-Dourlach. 
4. The marquiſate of Orlenaw. 
5. The territory of Briſgaw. 
6. Tae Black- foreſt, containing the principality of Fur- 
ſtemberg, and the county of Rheinfelden. 
7. The territory of Hegow, —— Me biſhop- 
ric of Conſtance, and the landgrayate of Nellenburg. 
8. The abbeys of Kempten, Buchaw, and Lindaw. 
9. The marquiſate of Burgaw. *' 
10, The counties of Oetengen, Pappenheim, Koning- 
' ſeck, Hohenrechburg, Mindelheim, Tanhauſen, Sultz, 
Reckenburg, Montfort, Limpurg, Lichtenſtein, Juſ- 
tingen, Graveneſk, and Geroldſeck. 
11. The barony of Walburgh, | 
12. The eſtate of the family of the Fuggers. 
13. The territory of the city of Ulm. 
14. And many Imperial cities. 
VIII. The Circle of Bavaria contains 
1- Nortgaw, or the Upper Palatinate; in which are 
alſo included the landgravate of Leuchtenburg, the 
county of Chamb, and, the territory of Amberg. 
2. The duchy and electorate of Bavaria, ſubdivided 
into the territories of Munich and Ingoldſtadt. 
3. Together with the biſhopric of Frieſingen and county 
of Partenkirk. | 
4. The Lower Lower Bavaria, divided into the three 
territories of Straubing, Landſhot, and Burkhauſen 
5. The 9 of Saltzburg. 
6. The biſhopries of Ratiſbon and Paſſaw. 
7. The duchyf Neuburg. ; 
8. The provoſtſhip of Bergtelſgarden, and 
9. The county of Sultzbach. 
IX. The Circle of AusTRIA comprehends 
1. The archduchy of Auſtria, divided into 
Higher, which is is ſubdivided into the. territories / 
. | of Mubl, Schartz, Hauſs, and Traum. | 
Lower, ſubdivided into the territories of Upper 
Viennarwald, Lower Viennarwald, Upper Manhartſ- 
berg, and Lower Manhartſberg. 1 
2. The duchy of Stiria, with 
3. The county of Cilly. | | 
4. The duchy of Crain or Carniola, with the marqui- 
ſate of Windeſmarx; ang 
5. The county of Goritz. 


- 


Baden, divided into che marquiſates of Baden-Baden 


. 


7. The county of Tirol. 
8. The biſhopric of Brixen. 
9. The biſhopric of Trent. | 
| Thy kingdom of Bohemia is divided into ſixteen 

circles; a 

The duchy of Sileſia into Higher and Lower; 

The marquiſate of Moravia into eaſtern and weſtern. 

Others again diſtinguiſh Germany into Higher and 
Lower, with regard to the courſe of the Rhine. 

The Upper or High Germany, which is the moſt 
ſouthern part, is that neareſt to the Alps: and the 

Lower Germany is the moſt northern part, extend- 
ing from Upper Germany to the Baltic, Denmark, and 
the German ocean. a 

According to a conſtitution of the Emperor Charles V. 

every ſtate of the empire is taxed in proportion to its 
ability; which tax is entered into a public regiſter, cal- 
led the matricula of the empire, and kept in the office 
of the Elector of Mentz, who is the Chancellor of the 
empire. This conſtitution was eſtabliſhed not only for 
maintaining the forces of the empire, but for its other 
neceſſities; and this at the rate of a certain number of 


4. The principality of Henneberg. 400 | horſe and foot, or a ſum of money to be paid monthly, 


by the name of Roman months. This contingent was 
ſettled then at twelve florins for a trooper, and four for 
a foot · ſoldier: but in time this was raiſed to ſixty 
florins for the former, and twelve for the latter : ſo that 
that the modern Roman month is equal to five of 
the ancient months: and without derogating from that 
matricula, the number of months is now augmented as 
the exigency of affairs may require. 
|. The total of what forces the eccleſiaſtical Princes 
are able to raiſe, is computed at 74,500 and of the ſe- 
cular Princes 379, ooo. From which calculation it 
might reaſonably be concluded, that the Emperor and 
empire of Germany make the moſt potent government 
of Europe, when they have a good underſtanding with 
one another, which is ſeldom or never the caſe; and, 
for that reaſon, may be looked upon in this view as 
one of the weakeſt: ſince the King of Pruſſia, and ſome 
other German Princes his allies, can eaſily make head 
againſt the preſent army of the empire under the Prince 
of Deux Ponts, and even againſt more formidable com- 
binations, as of Auſtria, France, Sweden, and Kuſſia; 
all united againſt him. | 
GERMERSHEIM, a ſmall town of Deux Ponts, in the 
Palatinate, in Germany. It is the capital of its baili- 
wic, on the W. ſide of the Rhine, almoſt oppoſite to 
Philipſburg, from which it is about a German mile. 
Here is a bridge over the river. By the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick it was ceded by the French, -and annexed to the 
Palatinate. It lies fifteen miles E. of Landau. Lat. 49 
deg. 21 min. N. long. 8 deg. 22 min. KE. 

Of the ſame name is its bailiwic, which is ſubdivided 
into five diſtricts ; namely, Germerſheim Proper, Seltz, 
Altenſtadt, Hagenbach, and Goramftein ; containing 
140 pariſhes. It ſuffered greatly in the war about the 
cloſe of the preceding century. 

GERMIAN, or GERMAIN, the preſent name of Phry- 

ia Major, in Aſia. See PHRYGIA. 

GERSA „or GERISAW, a ſmall place in the canton 
of Lucerne, in Switzerland. It lies on the Lucerne 
lake, between the canton of this name and Schwitz. It 
is remarkable, as being a ſort of petty ſovereign repub- 
lic, entirely independent for time immemorial ; but 
under the protection of the four neighbouring cantons, 
who, by authentic acts as far back as 1351, made an 
alliance with the burghers of Gerſaw as their equals, 
and admitted them among their allies, | 


GERSBACH, a ſmall town of Baden-Dourlach, and circle 


of Suabia, in Germany. Here is a palace of the Mar- 
quis of Baden-Dourlach, and a court of judicature, 
with two churches, the one for Lutherans, and the 
other for Roman Catholics. | | 
GERTRUYDENBERG, a ſmall fortified town of Dort, 
and province of Holland. It lies upon the Maeſe or 
eruwe, which is here very broad, and the E. extre- 
mity of Bieſbach lake, ſubje& to the Prince of Orange. 
On one fide is the river, and a marſh on the other, It 
has been often taken, and is particularly famous for the 


5. The duchy of Carinthia. 
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conferences held here towards the preliminaries of a 
6 F peace, 
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G E X 
peace, between the Confederates and French in 1710; 
but though the latter made large conceſſions, the con- 
= broke off abruptly, through the means of ſuch as 
und their advantage in prolonging the war. The 
river yields good ſalmon, ſturgeon, and ſuch plenty of 
ſhads, that 10,000 are ſaid to have been taken in one 
day here. It lies twelve miles N. of Breda, and fifteen 
S. E. of Dort. Lat. 51 deg. 46 min. N. long. 4 deg. 
49 min. E. | / 
GERUMENHA, an ancient and fortified town of Alen- 
tejo, in Portugal. It ſtands upon a hill, and on the 
W. ſhore of the Guadiana. Here is a ſtrong caſtle 
with ſeventeen towers. In 1662 it ſtood out a whole 
month's cloſe ſiege from the Spaniards before it was 
taken. It lies eighteen miles below Badajox. Lat. 38 
deg. 30 min. N. long. 9 deg. in. E. 
GES 8 „a fortified town of 
bordering on the biſhopric of Paderborn in Weſtphalia. 
It has been twice taken in the German and religious 
Wars, but reſtored to the Elector by the treaty of Mun- 
ſter. It lies about twelve miles N. W. of Arnſ- 


GESTRICIA, or GESTRICKLAND, a diftrict of 
Nordland, in Sweden Proper. It is bounded on the 
N. by the little river Tynea, dividing it from Helſingia, 
has the Bothnic gulph on the E. 'the river Dala 


lecarlia on the W. _ river —— this a 
ritory into two parts. Here are very mines; but 
otherwiſe it is a barren tract, * hardly corn 
enough for its inhabitants. 
GESVES, a village of Melli, one of the provinces of Ne- 
groland, in Africa. It is ſaid to contain 4000 inhabi- 
- tants, among which are not above twelve families of 
whites, the reſt being all tawny or black, though they 
call themſelves true Portugueſe. Here is a trade for 
ſlaves, wax, and ivory. It lies ſixty- five leagues above 
the mouth of the river of the ſame name to the E. and 
f. from Biſſaux to the 8. 
GESVES, a river of the laſt- mentioned province, in Af- 
rica, running nearly E. and W. The people who in- 
habit its >. bs are Biafares and idolaters, and 
* y Mundingoes or Mahometans. The Portugueſe 
have a y on this river. , 
GEVALIA, GEVELS, or GAFLE, a town of Geftri- 
. cia and Nordland, in Sweden Proper. It ſtands on a 
_ bay that ſerves for a harbour to this place, upon the 
. Bothnic gulph ; ſo that it has a pretty good trade. 
5 * bridge; and lies fifty- five miles from Upſal, to 
t - | 
GEVAUDAN, in Latin Ager , from its ancient 
inhabitants the Gabali, a ſubdiviſion of Languedoc, in 
France. It is one of the three parts of the Sevennes, 
lying moſtly among the mountains, near the ſource of 
tze Allier, — — 33 _—_— 
Auver on the W. b uergue, on the 8. 
—— — and on — E. by Valais and View 
rais. It is alſo divided into the Upper Gevaudan, which 
lies in the mountains La Marguerite and Aubrac ; and 
the Lower, which conſtitutes a part of the Sevennes. 
Some of its mountains are barren; and the others pro- 
e and cheſnuts. Vet moſt of the 
and other 


in Gevaudan, partly in the Ki 
partly in that of the Biſhop of Mende 


caſe —— — are oy and rieche 
| towns of this 


GEVER, GEWERES, or GOAR, 
of Triers, in Germany. It lies upon 


belongs to the Prince of Heſſe-Rhinefeldt, 
miles 8. of Coblentz. Lat. igo:deg- 28 min. N. long. 
Gi el rnterite Tapes the 4 
, 5 2 ö * In 5 
fe from Bugey by Mount Credo, part 
of Jura, between which it lies, and between the Rhane, 
the lake of Geneva, and -Switzesland. The moſt im- 


57 m 
Cologne, in Germany, 


ſepa- 
rates it from Uplandia on the S. and it borders on Da- 
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portant place in this country is the paſs ! Ecluſe, w 

the entrance into Bugey and Breſſe — by 
cut in a ſteep rock, and a part of Mount Jura, at the 
bottom of which runs the Rhone. In Gex are ſeveral 

E villages belonging to the republic of Geneva. 

'GEX, the capital of the above-mentioned terri of its 
name, a village at the foot of Mount S. Claude, near 
the lake of Geneva, about ten miles N. W. of the 
city of the latter name, and fifty S. E. of Chalons. 
Here is a ſmall college. Lat. 46 deg. 33 min. N. long 
6 deg. 15 min. E. f ; 

GEVYSMER, a ſmall town, but the capital of a bailiwic, in 
Lower Heſſe, and circle of the Upper Rhine, in Ger- 
many. It lies twelve miles N. of Caſſel city. 

GEZIR, or GEZ IRA, a ſmall city of Diarbeker, the 
ancient Meſopotamia, in Aſiatic Turkey. It is the 
ſeat of a Bey, and a place of rendezvous for merchants 
to buy tobacco and gall-nuts, the Jatter being in great 
plenty on Mount Taurus. It lies upon an iſland in the 
river Tigris. To every houſe here belongs a vineyard, 

the grapes of which are dried for raiſins, no wine be- 
ing made from them. Over the river is a bridge of 
boats. It lies ſeventy-two miles S. of Diarbeker, and 
nearly as many above Moſul, Though the coun- 
try from hence to Tauris in Perſia looks very poor, and 
hath neither towns nor villages, but only ſome houſes 
ſcattered here and there, about a muſket-ſhot aſunder ; 

yet no where is there more money laid out, or people 

more ſcrupulous in examining its goodneſs, Lat. 37 
deg: 1 min. N. long. 39 deg. 10 min. E. 

GE U , or GEZULA, ſeems a corruption of the 

ancient Getulia, a province of Africa, whole inhabitants 
value themſelves as being the oldeſt people in Barbary, 
and as retaining their- ancient name. "Their country 
lies between T afilet to the E. Etata to the N. Sus and 
Mount Laalem to the W. with the deſert of Biledul- 
erid to the S. It contains only boroughs or villages 
ome of the former having 1000 or more houles. 
The nations are barbarous, and moſtly employed in 
copper and iron mines, as alſo in utenſils made from 
theſe metals, which are exchanged for cloaths, linen, 

- horſes, ſpices, and other things they want. For which 

. purpoſe they have an annual fair that laſts two months, 
to which there is a great reſort from all parts of Bar- 
bary, eſpecially Negroland, being all that while very 

civilly treated by the Geſulians, though at other times 
their behavour is quite contrary, The plain where it is 
kept is guarded by a ſufficient number of ſoldiers, for 
preventing diſorders; the puniſtiment-of which, but 
eſpecially of theft, is immediate death, and the crimi- 
nal's body thrown to the dogs. The merchants are 
diſtributed into-ſeveral quarters, according to the goods 
they deal in, and the ſhops ranged in the form of long 
ſtreets, the cattle being ſold at the extremities of the 
fair. All the ſtrangers, though amounting to about 
10,000, are with their ſervants and cattle maintained at 
the public expence. The country yields a good deal of 

barley, but no other grain. It has paſture-grounds, 
cattle, and eſpecially dates. The inhabitants are ve 

numerous, this province being able, it is faid, to rails 

62,000 men. 00 are armed with a broad pointed 

ſword and arquebuſs, which laſt they have taken ſince 
their ſubjection to the Sherifs of Morocco, whom they 

. ſerve as foot- guards, to whom they have proved very 
faithful. Their dreſs is a jacket, which they wear 

a ſort of a great coat, and under nen It is re- 
markable, that let them be at war with whom they 
will, they obſerve a truce for three days in the week, 
upon account of traffic. 752 

GHENT, by the natives called GENT, in French 

Sand, and in Latin Gende or Gandavum ; the capital 
city of Flanders, in the Auſtrian Netherlands. It is 
watered byſeveral rivers, as the Scheld; the Lys, theLieve, 
and Moore-water,all navigable, beſides canals; by which 
means it is commodio ene for a foreign trade: 
here the ſilk, woollen, and linen manufactures flouriſh, 


one thirdof its trading companies being of this ſort ; 
Aand'it deals bly in corn. It has walls, trenches, 
and other defences, being twelve miles in circuit, be- 
= ſides a caftle, with four regular baſtions; but of no 
great ſtrength, by reaſon of the extenfive grounds with- 

| | in 
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in theſe places, above half of which conſiſts of fields 
and gardens: ſo that it would require an army for its 
defence. Its rivers and canals form about twenty-ſix 
iſlands, which are joined by about 100 bridges great and 
ſmall. Tne greateſt N of this place is, that, 
by ſhutting up the ſluices, all the country for about a 
mile — can be laid under water. The inhabitants 
have always been warlike. In 1539 they revolted from 
the Emperor Charles V. who punithed the inhabitants 
moſt ſeverely. Here the States General of the Nether- 
lands, except Luxemburg and Limburg, concluded the 
famous pacification of Ghent, November 8, 1576, for 
the maintenance of their ancient privileges, afterwards 
ratified by King Philip II. They afterwards took the 
oaths to the Prince of Orange. Here, in Queen Anne's 
wars, the Engliſh foot commonly took up their winter 
quarters, ſometimes to the number of twenty-four regi- 
ments, who had a chapel, in which the Engliſh ſervice 
was performed. Though the natives reckon this a heal- 
thy climate, ſome thouſands of that nation's troops 
lie buried on St. Peter's hill before the large barrack. 
In Ghent are ſeven parochial churches, with fifty-five 
monaſteries and nunneries. The French took this 
lace in 1678, but reſtored it by the peace of Nimeguen. 
hey ſeized it again, upon the death of King Charles 
II. of Spain; but after the battle of Ramilies, in 1706, 
it ſurrendered to the Allies. In 1708 it was betrayed 
to the French ; but the Duke of Marlborough having 
reduced Liſle, and inveſted Ghent, in December of that 
ear, it ſurrendered in two or three days ; though the 
rench had a garriſon in the place of 20,000 men ; 
and direRty afterwards they evacuated all Flanders. It 
is the ſee of a Biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the Arch» 
biſhop of Mechlin; its firſt prelate was the celebrated 
Janſenius, from whom the Janſeniſts takes their name: 
he flouriſhed in 1568. Its cathedral, anciently dedicated 
to St. John the Baptiſt, now to St. Bavon, is a large and 
ancient ſtructure, and under it is a noble crypta, 
or ſubterraneous church. In the high tower, called 
the Beffroy, near the town-houſe, is a bell called 
| Roeland, weighing 11,000 pounds, with à dragon 
of gilt copper at top, ſaid to have been ſent from 
Conſtantinople ; and the aſcent is by three hundred 
ſteps. Its civil government is in the hands of a 
Burgomaſter or Mayor, under the title of Hoog-baljuw, 
and Eſchepius or Aldermen. One of its canals leads to 
Bruges, and the other to Sas-van Ghent, and from thence 
- totheſea. This was the birth-place of John Duke of Lan- 
caſter, hence ſurnamed Johg of Gaunt or Ghent, and 
third fon of Edward III. King of England: as alſo of 
the Emperor Charles V. of whom. is a noble ſtatue 
in the great ſquare, called Fryday's market. Ghent lies 
thiny-tire miles N. W. of Bruſſels. Lat. 51 deg. 12 

min. N. long. 3 deg. 36 min. E. 1 25 
GHILIAN, Sr. a town of Hainault, belonging to French 
Flanders: it ſtands on the river Haine, ſeven miles W. 
of Mons. The Allies ſurpriſed the place; but it was 


ſoon recovered by the French in November 1708. Lat. 


26 min. N. long. 3 deg. 56 min. E. 

G 227 8 "AUSEWAY.” 2 — pile of rocks. on 
the coaſt of Antrim, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland. 
Though fondly ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be a work of 

iants, is evidently the work of nature, and runs from the 
ttom of a high hill into the northern ocean, no body 


knows how far, being hollowed into various figures 


by the continual attrition of the waves. An account of 

it at large, with a draught, may be ſeen in the Phil, 

Tranſ. N*212, and 241. he 
GIANTS-TOMB, a high mountain in the peak of Der- 


byſhire, where the natives fondly give out was buried 


_ 2 glant. 
GIANU TI, a ſmall iſland along the Tuſcan coaſt in Italy. 
It lies low towards the middle ; and is but poorly inha- 
| bited, by reaſon of pyrates that infeſt it: ſo that it has 
but one village upon it, defended by an old caſtle on a 
neighbouring hill. It belongs to the Great Duke of Flo- 
rence. Lat. 42 deg. 25 min. N. long. 11 deg. 54 min. E. 
GIAWLE, GEFLE, or GEVALIA, a well ſituated 
ſtaple-town of Sweden . Proper, on the gulph of Both- 
nia, and a river of its name, half a mile from the ſea. 


It mainains that its right of ſtaple is 300 years prior 
to that of Stockholm. Here is a caſtle of ſeven towers. It 
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lies 86 miles N. of Stockholm. Lat. 60 deg. 45 min. N. 


long. 37 deg. 56 min. E. WT 

GEBAL, the ancient name of Byblos in Phœnice, and 
Aſiatic Turkey, whoſe inhabitants the Gibalites are 
mentioned in 1 Kings, as expert in hewing of timber, 
and conveying of cedars by water to Joppa for the uſe 
of Solomon's temple. | . | 

GIBEAH, or GIBEAH-SAUL, as being the native 
place of that Prince, and to diſtinguiſh it from that of 
Gibeah Phineas, a city of Ephraim in Judea, and Aſiatic 
Turkey. It was noted for the abuſe its inhabitants 
offered to the Levite, &c. and had like to have ended 
in the total extirpation of the Benjamites and their city. 
This place, was ruinate even in St. Jerom's time. It lay 
ſeven or eight miles N. W. from Gibeon, and as many 
N. of Jeruſalem. 

GIBEON, or GABAON, the capital of the Gibeonites, 
who drawing Joſhua into an alliance by a ſtratagem, 
were hewers of wood, and drawers of water, in the taber- 
nacle and temple, and commonly called Nethinims. 
It was a populous and opulent city of Judea in Aſiatic 
Turkey, ſtood on a hill, and had a famous pool or con- 
duit. It lay forty ſtadia, or eight miles, N. of Jeruſalem. 

GIBRALTAR, a famous ſea>port and fortreſs of An- 
daluſia, in Spain, at the mouth of the Streights of its 
name, lying between the Atlantic ocean, and the Medi- 
terranean Ca. The Moors call it Gebel-Tarif, that 
is, the mount of Tarif, a mooriſh General who about 
the eighth century landed here, with three African 
Princes, in order to conquer Spain: from which its 
preſent name ſeems compounded. It is the Calpe or 
Calpia of the ancients, as being ſituated at the foot of 
the famous mountain of that name, the weſtern boun- 
dary of the earth, or the place where Hercules put up 
one of his pillars, and fixt:en miles N. of Avila or 
Ceuta, the other on the oppoſite ſhore of Africa, The 
town of Gibralter is neither large nor beautiful; yet on 
account of its fortifications is reckoned the key of 
Spain; and is furniſhed with the neceſſary artillery 
for its defence. It is built upon a rock, in a peninſula, 
to which, on the land-lide, is only a narrow paſſage be- 
tween the rock and the ſea, but that walled, and forti- 
fied both by art and nature, being there ſo incloſed by 
high ſeep hills, as to be almoſt inacceſſible that way. 
It hath but two gates on that fide, and as many towards 
the ſea. Acroſs. this iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn a 
fortified line, in order to prevent the garriſon of Gibral- 
ter from having any intercourſe with the country : yet 
they carry on a clandeſtine trade. Its harbour is formed 
by a bulwark roperly fortified. In July 1704, the confe - 
derate fleet of the Engliſh and Dutch, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Rooke, after bombarding the town 
for two days, obliged the Marquis de Salines, who was 
then the governor, to ſurrender. The Spaniards at- 
tempted its recovery that ſame year, when it ſtood out 
a memorable ſiege under the Prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, 
Upon which occaſion about 4 or 500 of the enemy 
having in the night crept up the rock which covers 
the town, were driven down headlong next morning, 
The Spaniards finding that neither ſieges nor negoti- 
ations availed any thing, ceded it to —— Britain by 
the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. They again made an at- 
tempt in 1727; but were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
after lying betore it ſeveral months. At this time they 
attempted to blow up the rock, but found it imprac- 
ticable: and to this day it continues in the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh. Since that time it has been more ſtrongly 
fortified, new works and improvements being daily added 
to it: ſo that the place is rendered impregnable by any 
other means, than treachery or ſurpriſe (for ſtarved it 
cannot be, whilſt our fleet can ſupply it). Hence the 
Spaniards only become ridiculous in attempting it 
by formal ſieges. Here are people of all nations, as 
Turks, Jews, and Moors. The garriſon is confined 
within very narrow limits, the ground of which pro- 
duces hardly any thing: ſo that all their proviſions are 
brought them, either from England, or from Ceuta on 
the Barbary coaſt. The road of Gibraltar is neither 
ſafe againſt an enemy nor ſtorms, and is not conve- 
nient for refitting of veſſels, though they may be laid 
on their ſides for careening. The ſtreights are twenty- 
four miles long, and about fifteen. broad ; through 


which 
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which ſets a current, from the Atlantic ocean into the 
Mediterranearl, and for the ſtemming of it, a briſk gale 
is required. Since ſeveral notorious oppreſſions have 
been committed by our military governments of Gib- 
raltar, who uſed to exact, and do what they pleaſed, the 
paiziament, after a narrow inſpection into the affair, 
have erected the town into a body corporate, the civil 


power being now lodged in its magiſtrates. It lies | 


forty miles 8. W. of Cadiz, and eighty S. of Seville. 


Lat. 36 deg. 21 min. N. long. 6 deg. 15 min. W. 


GIBRALTAR, a village of the Terra Firma. of South 


America, on the eaſtern bank of 'I'eracabo Bay, and near 
its bottom. In its neighbourhood is excellent cocoa, 
plenty of tobacco and ſuger-canes. The country round 
it is plain, and watered. by . ſeveral fine rivers. It 
abounds in fiſh, and all kinds of proviſions. But in 


- the rainy ſeaſon the climate is unhealthy. The place is 
- defended by a ſmall fort; notwithſtanding which, and 
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the entrenchments the Spaniards had made, the French 
privateers took, plundered, and burnt it in the year 
1679. It lies about thirty miles from the mouth of the 
river Marabaco to the N, E. 

IEN, in Latin Ca/trum Giemum, a ſmall city of Gaſti- 
nois, and Orleanncis, in France, upon the river Loire, 
over which is a ſtone-bridge. It gives title of Count; 
and here is a collegiate church. It has been fold, 
or mortgaged by the two laſt Kings of France to 


the Chevalier Sequier, in the poſſeſſion of whoſe heirs 


it ſtill continues. 


GIESSEN, a fair town of Upper Heſſe, in Germany, 


on the Lohn or Lhane. It has a ſtrong wall and re- 
ular fortifications ; it has four gates, and as man 
fireets, with a large ſquare in the centre, Its ditc 


is an hour's walk in circuit. Here is Fut one church, 
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which is dedicated to St. Pancreas, with a high ſteeple 
and a = ring of bells, The governor teſides in 
the caſtle at the E. end of the town. Hete is kept 
a fair between Eaſter and Aſcenſion day, that laſts for 
a week. In the neighbourhood are ſeveral caſtles or 
entlemen's ſeats. It lies twenty-eight miles N. of 
'rankfort. Lat. 50 deg. 56 min. N. long. 8 deg. 51 
min. E. 
IGAIA, or GIGA, one of the weſtern iſles of Scot- 
land, formerly in the dioceſe, and ſtill in the ſheriff- 
dom of Argyle. It is ſix miles long, and a mile and a 
half broad. In it is a church, and burying-place for 
the Macniels of Barra, who are the principal proprie- 
tors of the iſland. On moſt of the tombs is a double 
hilted broad-ſword, and upon one of them the figure 
of a man. Upon the ſtones here grows a fort of moſs 


or ſcurf, called corkir, which dyes crimſon, and croſtil, 


which dyes a feuillemort colour. The foil here is 
good both for paſture and corn, as oats and barley. 
And there is a medicinal well in this iſle, which the 
natives, who are Proteſtants, reckon a Catholicon, and 


have ſeveral legendary traditions about it. It lies 


G 
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about four miles W. from Kintyre, and is ſet down 
diſtinctly in our maps. It produces no wood above a 
few juniper-buſhes. 

IGLES ICK, a place in the Weſt Riding of York- 
ſhire, where, near the river Ribble, and at the foot of 
a very high mountain, is one of the moſt remarkable 
ſprings in England, which ſometimes ebbs and flows 
thrice in an hour, the water ſubſiding three quarters 
of a yard at the reflux, though at thirty miles diſtance 
from the ſea. "Irs ug, 
IGLIO, anciently Agilum or Igilum, of which its 
preſent name, ſignifying a lily, is a corruption, tho' 
no ways correſpondent with it, being a mountainous, 
and almoſt deſert iſland, in the Tuſcan ſea, near Sar- 
dinia, in Italy. Upon it is only one village and a few 
fiſhermen's huts, with an old caſtle to defend it againſt 


the Corſairs. It is between ſix and ſeven miles in 


length, and belongs to the Great Duke of Tuſcany. 
It lies twenty miles W. of Porto Hercole. Lat. 42 deg. 
20 min. N. long. 11 deg. 51 min. E. 


GIHON, or NEHER BALCK, i. e. the river Balck, as 


running 2 the city of the latter name. It is ſo 
called by the Arabs, and by modern geographers Abi- 
amu. This is the ancient Oxus or Bactrus, in Uſbec 


. Tartary, in Aſia. Its ſource is in Mount Imaus to- 


| 
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wards India, when, after ſeveral windings, it divides it- 
ſelf into two branches, one falling into the lake Aral- 
nor, and the other into a gulph of the Caſpian ſea. 

GIJON, the Are Sgſtinæ of the Romans, on account of 
three a'tars dedicated to Auguſtus, It was once the 
capital of Aſturias, in Spain, and the ſeat of the famous 
Pelajo or Pelagus, who ſo valiantly repulſed the Moors, 
and was the firſt Chriſtian King after their invaſion of 
Spain, It lies on a plain near the ſea, has a good wall, 
_—_—_ and port, with about 400 houſes, all within one 
pariſh, 

GILAN, or GHILAN, a province of Perſia, in Aſia; 

| which, together with Tabriſtan or Mazanderan and 
Aſterabat, made up the ancient Hircania. It has the 
Caſpian or Hircanian ſea and Tabriſtan on the E. Per- 

ſian Irak on the S. Aiderbeitzan on the W. and the 

heath of Mockan on the N. It is extremely well ſitua- 
ted, having the ſea on one ſide, and on the other 
high mountains; by which it is ſo well ſeparated ſrom 
all the reſt of Perſia, as to have no entrance into it that 
way but by very narrow paſſes. Towards Perſia theſe 
mountains are frightful ruins and precipices; but to- 
wards Ghilan, the deſcent is moſt delightful ; being 
covered with lemon, orange, olive, fig, and many 
other fruit-trees, They abound with game, bears, 
wolves, leopards, and tygers. Ghilan extends itſelf 
from the mouth of the river Iſperuth up to the heath or 
waſte of Mochan, which is the weſtern part of Aider- 
beitzan. It is a very beautiful and even country, 
and watered by ſeveral fine rivers, iſſuing on all ſides 
from the mountains, and running into the Caſpian ſea, 
which on the coaſt of Ghilan abounds with fiſh, as do 
its rivers ; from the fiſhery of both a conſiderable reve- 
nue ariſes to the crown of Perſia. Ditches are dug every 
where to drain the marſh-lands towards the fea : and 
the late Abbas the Great made a great cauſeway eight 
feet above the level of the ground acroſs the whole 
country, the roads before that time being almoſt impaſ- 
ſable, from the richneſs of the ſoil and frequency of 
rain, 

This province is the moſt fruitful in all Perſia, pro- 
ducing ſilk, oil, wine, rice, tobacco, and all ſorts of 
the beſt fruits ſo exuberantly, as to ſupply a great part 
of the empire, and even ſeveral foreign countries. In 
many parts of it are whole foreſts of mulberry, box, 
and walnut trees, of which weods moſt of their houſ- 
hold furniture is made. 

Of the ſame name is a city which lies 255 miles W. 
of Aſterabat, and 34 N. of Iſpahan. | | 

GILES in the Wood, ST. formerly a nunnery of Hem- 
ſtead-pariſh, in Hertfordſhire, be a prioreſs and ten 
nuns, independent of any other, convent. It has ſince 
been converted into a ſeat belonging to the Sebright fa- 
mily, and now called Beech-wood Manor, ſituated upon a 
riſing ground in the middle of a park, the ſoil of which is 
moſtly dry, with a ſhort turf, very pleaſant for riding 
or walking on. t 

GILES, ST. a religious foundation for a provoſt, canons 
and choriſters of the great church of that name, in 
the high ſtreet of Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland; 
which, ſince the reformation, has been converted into 
the tolbooth and common priſon, as well for debtors as 
criminals, from which Porteous was forcibly taken by 
the people, who burnt a hole through the door, and 

hung him up in the Graſs-market ſoon after. 

GILFORD, a town in the county of Dawn, and pro- 
vince of Ulſter, in Ireland, on the river Bane, over 
which is: a ſtone-bridge ſeparating this county from 
Armagh. The windings of this river, with the riſing 
grounds about it covered with ſome wood, as alſo the 
many bleaching-fields in the bottoms, yield-a very plea- 
ſagt proſpect. It lies four miles from Waringſtown : 
and about a mile from hence is the new canal. 

GILLENGEN, a town of Wirtemberg, in Suabia, 
Germany. It lies near the Neckar, where was the 
general rendezvous of the Duke of Marlborough's army, 
after the memorable march from the Netherlands into 
Germany, in the year 1704, before the battle of Hoch- 
ſtet. It lies fifteen miles S. W. of Hailbron. Lat. 49 
deg. 12 min. N. long. 9 deg. 10 min. E. 

Of the ſame name is a fine abbey of Benedictine 

auns, 


3 
nuns, near the city of Aeth in Hainault, and the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands, the ſiſterhood of which muſt be all 
of noble deſcent. 

GILLICRANKY, a paſs in Athol, one of the ſubdivi- 
ſions of Perthſhire, in the N. of Scotland, where a briſk 
ſkirmiſh was fought after the revolution, between the 
forces of King William, commanded by General 
Mackay, and the A under the conduct of 
Graham of Clavers, Viſcount Dundee, for the abdi- 
cated King James II. when the militia of the latter pur- 
ſued the King's forces, as they were obliged to retire, 
even after Lord Dundee himſelf had been killed on the 
ſpot. This paſs lies at the foot of * 7 3 mountains, 

covered with ſome wood on the N. W. ſide, and about 
a mile or better in length: the road is narrow and dan- 
gerous, as the river 'T imel runs through a deep hollow 

+ cloſe to it. From the mountains all around flow ſtreams 
of the pureſt water: and the variety of proſpects here 
is very ſurpriſing. The highland General lies in a corn 
field, incloſed with a dry 3 and, a ſquare 
rough ſtone is ſet on his grave, about the middle of 
the incloſure, without any, inſcription. As you go 
ſouthwards you leave it on your left hand. This pals 
is about twelve miles from Dunkeld, 

GILLING, now a village of Yorſhire, but had formerly 
a conſiderable caſtle, which in the omar ae ly time, 
and long afterwards, was the ſeat of the Lords of that 
country; the caſtle of Richmond, which has ſince 
riſen out of its ruins, being then only a fort, and ſubor - 
dinate to it, 

GILLYFREE, a large town on the river Gambia, in 
Negroland, Africa: it lies a little below James-fort, and 
inhabited by Portugueſe, Mundingoes, and ſome Maho- 
metans, the latter having a pretty little moſque here. 
The African company have a factory here very plea- 
ſantly ſituated, facing the fort, and likewiſe fome gar- 
dens, which furniſh them with greens, &c. This town 
uſed to ſupply all private ſhipping with Linguiſts, or in- 
terpreters, til!, in the year 1733, the King of Barrah 
made it no leſs than flavery tor any of his people to 
ſerve in that capacity on board veſſels, but what paid his 
cuſtoms, and kd in his country. 

GILOLO, one of the Molucca iſlands, and the largeſt of 
them, in the Indian or Eaſtern ocean, Aſia. The equi- 
noctial divides it in the middle. It has the Philippine 
iſles to the N. the ocean to the E. the iſlands of Ceram, 
Amboyna, and the Banda iſles, to the S. and the Moluc- 
cas, with the iſle of Celebes, to the W. Its South part 
is called Batta-China. The whole iſland is 190 miles 
from N. to S. and 110 from E, to W. though ſome make 

it 250 leagues in circuit, much indented by bays. The 

ares oh is rice and ſago, without any cloves, mace or 
nutmegs, though very near the Molucca and Banda iſles, 
which produce thoſe ſpices. The air is unhealthy. Here 
are abundance of tortoiſes and ſmall lizzards. 

GILOLO, the capital of the above mentioned iſland. 
It is in the poſſeflion of the Dutch, who have 
built a fort here, having expelled the inhabitants, the 
better to maintain the ſole poſſeſſion of the Spice iſlands ; 
as they have done in moſt of the neighbouring iſles- in 
the Indian ocean, 

GIMMINGAM, a place in Norfolk near Cromer, re- 
markableas retaining the ancient tenure by ſoccage ; that 
is, inſtead of money, the tenant pays his rent by ſo 
many days labour in huſbandry, or other ſervices equiva- 
lent to the amount of it. 

GINGEN, or GIENGEN, an Imperial city of Suabia in 
Germany. It lies on the river Brentz, which ſupplies 
it with excellent fiſh, and in a fruitful and pleaſant 
country. It ſuffered much by fire, and the long wars 
before the peace of Weſtphalia, The inhabitants are 
Lutherans, Near this place the Duke of Marlborough 
Joined Prince Lewis of . after his glorious march 
from the Netherlands in the year 1704. It lies nineteen 
miles N. of Ulm, and the ſame S. of Nordlingen. Lat. 
48 deg. 41 min. N. long. 10 deg. 15 min. E. 

GINGl, princi 9 of, in the Hither India, and * 
empire, in Afa. t is bounded by Biſnagar to the N. the 
mountains of Ballagate to the W. has the ſea on the E. 
and the principality of Tanjouar on the S. It extends 
=—_ 15 miles from E. to W. and 80 in breadth. - The 
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country abounds in rice, ſalt and fruits, but overſtock'd 
with inhabitants, that they are obliged to have pro- 
viſions from other countries. Its principal manufactures 
are linen and woollen ſtuffs, exported to other parts of 
the Indies; and they import ſpices, ſandal-wood, Chi- 
neſe ſilks, velvets, ſattins, embroidered carpets, raw- 
ſilk, patana-girdles, muſk, quickſilver, braſs, tin, lead, 
and copper. Its prince is tributary to the Great Mogul. 

GINGI, or CHENGIER, the capital of the laſt menti- 
oned principality of the former name. It is a large and 
populous city, and well fortified by walls and ſtrong 
caſtles on rocks almoſt inacceſſible, Here are two ſtately 
palaces belonging to the Prince. It lies in a pleaſant 
valley on the N. ſide of a fine river, near the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, about forty miles W. of Fort St. David's. 
Lat. 11 deg. 36 min. N. long. 79 deg. 12 min. E. 

GINGIRO, one of the ſix ſubdiviſions of Moncemugi, in 
Africa. It is a potent ſovereignty, lying between Narca, 
the moſt ſouthern kingdom of Abyſſinia, Makoko and 
Cambate; N. and E. of the firſt of them, and W. of 
the latter, The great river Zebec, which runs down 
into Makoko, almoſt encompaſſes it. 'The King is 
elective, and his palace is no better than a cottage, 
which when he dies is burnt, and his ſucceſſor has a 
new one built for him, which is dedicated with the 
blood of two or three men of a certain family, which 
on that account are free from all other duties, theſe being 
ſo heavy as to render theſe barbarous compoſitions accep- 
table: for when the King buys any thing of foreign 
merchants, he pays them with the ſons or 33 of 
— which he takes at pleaſure without contra- 

iction. es 


GIOVANNT, Caſtel di S. a ſmall fortified place of Pla- 
centia in Upper Italy. It lies on the river Tidone, twelve 
miles W. of Placentia- city. Lat. 45 deg. 12 min. N. 
long. 9 deg. 1 min. E. 

GIOVENAZZE, a ſmall city of the Terra de Bari, a 
province of the kingdom of Naples, in Lower Italy, on 
the Adriatic ſea. It is the ſee of a Biſhop; fourteen 
miles W. of Bari. Lat. 41 deg. 21 min. N long. 17 
deg. 28 min. E. | ha 

GIRACE, the ſee of a Biſhop, called Hieracienſis, or De 
Sancta Cyriaca, under that of Reggio. It lies in the Fur- 
ther Calabria, a province of the kingdom of Naples, in 
Lower Italy, on a hill upon the — of the Ionian ſea, 
near a ſmall river. Here are ſulphurous baths. Its 
ſituation is between Ca W to the S. and Stilo 
to the N. forty miles N. E. of Reggio. Lat. 38 deg. 

1 min, N. long. 16 7 min. E. 

GIRGE, a city of Upper Ubi. in Africa, and the capi- 
tal of Said or Thebais. It lies on the W. fide of the 
Nile, about a quarter of a mile from it, is pretty well 
built, and near two miles in circuit. Here the Turkiſh 
ſangiac or governor reſides. Here are ſome Coptes and 
Franciſcan miſſionaries, who paſling for phyſicians, have 
a houſe and private chapel ; but are often plundered and 
inſulted by the Janizaries. It lies near the ſide of the 
ancient Thebes, 238 miles N. of Grand Cairo. Lat. 26 
deg. 15 min. N. long. 32 deg. 12 min. E. 

GIROMANI, a place in Alſace, now a province belong- 
ing to France, where are mines of filver, copper and 
lead. They produce annually a hundred and fix thou- 
ſand marks of ſilver, and 24,000 pound weight of copper. 
The expence of working being nearly equal to the pro- 
fits, the proprietor, namely, the Duke of Mazarine, does 
not get from them above 5 or 6000 livres clear per 
annum. 

GIRONA, anciently Gerunda, ſeems to retain ſomethin 
of the name of the fabulous tyrant Geryon, an old 
fortified town of Catalonia in Spain, the ancient metro- 
polis of the Anthetani. It lies along the fide of a hill 
on the little river Onhar, which not fat from it falls 
into the Ter, the latter waſhing its walls. It is the ſee 
of a Biſhop, the cathedral, Biſhop's palace, and tower of 
Gironela, ſtanding on the top of the hill. The Epiſcopal 
revenue is 8000 ducats; the N 4 altar is of curious 
workmanſhip. The number of inhabitants is about 


2500 families in three pariſhes, with nine monaſteries, four 
nunneries, and a good hoſpital. Here a council was held 
in 517. The French took it in 1694, but reſtored it 
The Miguelets 

took 


by the of Ryſwick in 1697. 
EO. anos. 69 


| +8. 1:2 
took it by ſtratagem for Charles III. in September 1705, 


but the French retook it in 1711. Here is a ſmall uni- 
verſity. Itlies ſeventeen miles W. of the ſea, and fifty 
two N. E. of Barcelona. Lat. 42 deg. 12 min. N. long. 
2 deg. 50 min, E. | 
GISBORNE, a market-town in the Wet Riding of 
Yorkſhire, and confines of Lancaſhire, on the river 
Ribble, a little below Settle, fifty-four miles ſrom York, 
and 189 from London. 
GISBOROUGH, a pretty market-town in Cleveland, and 
the North Riding of Yorkſhire. It lies delightfully upon 
a riſing ground, yet defended from the ſea-breezes by 
intermediate hills. The inhabitants are well bred, and 
neat in their diet and houſes. The foil about it bears 
2 of graſs, and flowers the greateſt part of the year. 
t lies four miles from the mouth of the river Tees, 
where a bay and harbour are formed for ſhipping. Here 
was anciently a beautiful rich abbey and church, which 
from its ruins ſeems to have equalled the beſt cathedral, 


and is the burying-place of the nobility and gentry in 


theſe parts. Its laſt abbot was Robert Puriglove or 
Silveſter, a man of great learning. Camden preters Giſ- 
borough for health and pleaſure to Puteoli in the king- 
dom of Naples. In the neighbourhood are veins of iron 
and allum-mines: tae latter were once very confiderable, 
800 men having been conſtantly employed about them, 
by Sir Paul Pindar, who paid for rent near 15,0001. The 


price then was 26]. per tun, fo toat his profits were | 


very great: but this trade is fince removed to Whitby. 
On the coaſt are red and yellowiſh ſtones, in taſte and 
ſmell reſembling copperas, nitre and brimſtone; and on 
the rocks at Huntclift, bare at low water, are vaſt herds 
of ſea-calves or ſeals. Its weekly maiket is on Monday, 
and annual fairs are kept on the third Monday and 
Tueſday after April 11, for linen cloth and horned cattle, 
Tueſday in Whitſun- week for ditto, Auguſt 26 for linen 


and cattle ; Auguſt 27, N 42 warde mou 3 5 | 
3 . 


firſt Monday after Novem 
lies 39 miles from York, and 114 from London. 

GISORS&, the capital of thoſe called the ſeven large diſ- 
tricts of Normandy, in France. It is a neat and popu- 
tous city, divided into two parts by the river Epte, which 
waſhes part of its walls and fills its ditches. 


It has three convents of monks, four of nuns, three 
' ſuburbs, and a caſtle. Here is the ſeat of a royal bailiwic, 
provoſtſhip of the Marſhals of France, a ſalt-granary, 


and election comprehending hfty-two pariſhes. Here is | 
| alſo a governor, a criminal judge, a mayor, three | | 
Monmouthſhire on the E. Carmarthenſhire on the 


Eſchevins or aldermen, a town-houſe, two hoſpitals and 


a college. In the neighbourhood arc large fields pro- 
It lies thirty-two miles | 
S. E. of Rouen. Lat. 49 deg. 36 min. N. long. 1 deg. | 


ducing abundance of corn. 


6 min. E. 

ET, ST. HILAIRE, a new and finely built town of 
Namur, inthe Netherlands, at the bottom of a hill, ſepa- 
rated by the river Maes, from Givet-Notre-dame, and 
both regularly fortified by M. Vauban, belonging to the 
crown of France. Theſe two are properly parts of 
_ Charlmont, which was alſo ſtrongly fortified by the ſame 
engineer; but the latter was ceded to the Emperor by 
the treaty of Utrecht. Givet St. Hilaire lies twenty- 
| five miles S. of Namur. Lat. 50 deg. 24 min. N. long. 


— ere is but 
one parochial church, which is a very fine ſtructure. 
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behind: till at length, from the 
frozen valley below appears in full view; and on the 


.of thunder. 


_the ſun an hour or two, morning 


G L A 


the ancient Memphis, and on the ſame ſide where the 
yramids are. : 

LACIERES, or ice- valleys, are in great numbers in the 
mountainous parts of Savoy and Switzerland. Though 
they are called ice-valleys, and that properly enough, 
yet their ſituation is at a conſiderable height above the 
level of the lakes and rivers in their neighbourhood. 
The aſcent to them is very ſteep, craggy, and ſlippery, 
but not continued, now and then a new ridge of moun- 
tains appearing on the other ſide, 1 than that left 

aſt eminence, the 


oppoſite fide, a freſh chain of craggy inacceſſible rocks, 
covered with ice and ſnow, be ſcarped and ſplit, 
as to look like ſome prodigious pile of ruins, whilſt the 
frozen valley below is covered with rocks of a monſtru- 
ous ſize, broken off, and fallen from the higher grounds, 
Here the air is ſo extremely cold, that though the 
months of July and Anguſt are the only ones fit for 
this journey, men are forced to go cloathed as in the 
depth of winter, In the valley of + Bac in Savoy, 
ſo. called from a village of this name, on the N. ſide of 
the river Arve, and in the road to Geneva, its ſurface 
is interſected here and there with cracks, ſome narrow 
enough to ſtep over, and others fame yards in breadth; 
ſo that ſuch as go over it, eſpecially after thoſe gaps have 
been covered with ſnow, muſt feel their way every ſtep 
with their pole: for if they fall into any of them, 
they muſt inevitably periſh, Theſe cracks are made b 
the noon-day ſun, and with a noiſe like the loud claps 
But ſoon after the ſun goes off, they freeze 
again. Glacieres moſtly lie to the N. of very high 
mountains, ſome of them a mile perpendicular above 
their ſurface, which conſequently deprives it of the 
ſun's 74 above eight months in the year: and in 
thole of May, June, July, and Auguſt, it only enjoys 
| and evening; = 
after which all is frozen again: but how deep in win- 
ter is not eaſy to gueſs, as being only frequented in 


July and Auguſt, when it is found about fix or eight 
feet thick. 


heſe Glacieres ſeem to have continual 
accretions of ſnow and ice, ever ſince the creation, 
though they have funk in ſeveral places many feet, 
the running off of the ſubjacent waters, ſupplied by the 
melting of the ſnow, and from rains. 
LAMORGANSHIRE, one of the counties of South 
Wales. It lies poly in the dioceſe of St. David's, and 
partly in that of Llandaff; and is a maritime county, 
having the Severn ſea, or Briſtol channel, on the S. 


W. and Brecknockſhite on the N. It is probably 
enough conjectured, to have formerly belonged to ſome 
Prince or abbey of the name of Morgan : others derive 


it from Mor or Muir, ſignifying the ſea, as it lies 


along that of the Severn. 


Templeman reckons its length forty-five miles, and 
breadth. twenty-one. Others make its dimenſions ſome- 
thing greater. It is divided into ten hundreds, as many 
market-towns, and eighteen pariſhes, in which are 


reckoned ſixteen rivers, and about 58,000 inhabitants. 


The air on the N. fide, where it is mountainous, is 
ſharp, from the long continuance: of the-ſnow ; but on 
the S. ſide tis mild; the country being more level, more 
populous, and bearing large crops of corn, and very 
ſweet 


4 deg. 56 min. E. 
GIULA, by the Hungarians called, Gwya, a ſmall, but 
ſtrong town of Upper Hungary. It lies on a peninſula 
in the lake Zarked, near the river Feketekeres. In 
1566 the Turks took it, mortgaged it to a Prince of 
ranſylvania, redeemed it, and kept it till 1695, when 
the Imperialiſts recovered it, and, with the reſt of Hun- 


raſs. Sheep and cattle abound in all parts of it, there 

being Fruitful valleys among the mountains that yield very 
good paſture. Its other cammodities are lead, coals, fiſh, 
and butter. The principal rivers are the Rhymny or Rem- 
ny, the Taffe, the Ogmore, the Avon, the Cledaugh, and 

the Tave. Formerly this ſhire was fortified with abundance 


gary, it was ſecured to them by the t of Carlowitz, of caſtles, moſt of which have long ſince fallen into decay. 
though others ſay it is ſtill ſubject to the Turks. In 170 It ſends but two members to parliament; namely, aKnight 
the f 1 | of the ſhire, and a burgeſs for the town of Caerdiff. 


ungarian malecontents inveſted it to no * 
lies ſixty-one miles N. W. of Temeſwaer. 46 


deg. 47 min. N. long. 21 deg. 55 min. E. 
GIS HEN Dil, ancienty Lychnidus, a large trading 
town of Macedonia, in European Turkey, once a fa- 


This. county begins South Wales, which extends 
itſelf from the mouth of the Avon weſtward, to the 
- Biſhop and his Clerks, rocks ſo called, which lie off 
St. David's in Pembrokeſhire; and from thence runs 
north to Aberdovy. On its coaſt are. ſeveral ſmall 


mous place, and gave birth to the Emperor Juſtinian. | 
It lies forty-eight miles E. of _ Lat. 42 deg. 52 harbours and 2 principally for ſhipping off their 
min. N. long. 24 deg. 12 min, E. coals and proviſions; both which are exported in great 


nantities; the firſt to all the coaſts of Devonſhire, 
merſetſhire and Cornwall, and ſome to Ireland; — 


SIZE, old city of, now a village, contiguous to Grand 
Cairo, in Upper Egypt, Africa, ſuppoſed to be the ſite of | 


G L. 


the ſecond article they ſend to Briſtol, particularly | 
butter, ſalted and barrel'd up, as that of Suffolk and 
Yorkſhire is ſent to London, 
GLANDEVES, in Latin Glandata, or Glanateva Capilla- 
torun, an Epiſcopal city, and once a county, of Provence, 
in France, on the Var, the continual overflowings of 
W ich river obliged the inhabitants, for above 800 years 
ago, to ſettle elſewhere, particularly at Entrevaux, where 
the Biſhop, who is a ſuffragan of Ambrun, now reſides, 
though he ſtill retains the title of Glandeves : of the 
od city there only remains a fortreſs on a hill, and 
the Biihop's palace. Glandeves gives name to one of 
the moſt il: uitrious families of Provence, which re-eſta- 
bliſhed the biſhopric, after the Saracens had aboliſhed 
it in the tenta century. It lies thirty-two. miles N. 
W. of Nice. Lat. 43 deg. 51 min. N. long. 6 deg. 
6 min. E. 
GLARIS, one of the Cantons of Switzerland, in Latin 
Pagus Glarenenſu, or Vallis Glarona. It is bounded to the 
E. partly by the Griſons, and partly 8 the county of 
Sargans, to the N. by the bailiwic of Gaſter, and the 
lake of Wanlſtadt, to the W. by the cantons of Switz 
and Ury, to the S. partly by the canton of Ury, 
and partly by the upper league of the Griſons. It is 
- twenty-tive miles from N. to S. and eighteen from E. to 
W. But its dimenſions are variouſly given. It conſiſts 
of one large valley, and mountains lying entirely in the 
Alps: yet it is well watered with lakes and rivers, 
which abound in fiſh, while the valley produces corn, 
and the mountains paſture, But the inhabitants are 
forced to have other neceſſaries from their neighbours. 
Their government is democratical. Though the Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts are intermixed here, and do not live 
in ſeparate quarters, as in the canton of Appenze:: yet 
they are peaceable enough among one another, divine 
ſervice in both communions being alternately performed 
in the ſame churches, after each other, without the 
leaſt diſturbance. But the Proteſtants are by much the 
moſt power. ul and numerous part, the Papiſts being 
not the tenth, perhaps the twentieth part of this canton, 
though the latter propoſed that the country ſhould be 
divided beiween them, as in the canton of Appenzel : 
but the former reſolved rather to die, than to ſuffer it, 
and the Proteſtant cantons ſided with them. At laſt 
this happy temperament was hm on, that in all 
ſuits of law betwixt thoſe of different profeſſions, two- 
\ thirds of the judges ſhould always be of the religion of 
the defendant. By a treaty of coburgherſhip, this canton 
is coarbitrator with that of Schwitz in any differences 
ariling between the abbot of St. Gall, and his ſubjects 
of Tockenburg, and has a joint power with it over 
Urenach and Guſtal. In all ſpiritual cauſes, as marri- 
ages, &c. the Proteſtants of Glaris apply to the con- 
ſiſtory of Zurich. This country, though ſituated in the 
- boſom of high mountains, is ſubject to frequent earth- 
quakes : fo that from April 1701, to January 1703, 
there happened no leſs than thirty-ſeven ſhocks in it. 
This canton is ſubdivided into the upper, lower, and 
middle quarters, in which are ſeveral excellent baths of 
mineral waters. 
GLARIS, the capital of the laſt-mentioned canton, of 
the ſame name, is a large town, lying about the middle 
of the country, on the river Linh or Limath. Here are 
two churches, the ſtreets large, and the houſes fair, and 
well-built. The general aſſemblies of the cantons are 
holden here always, the firſt Sunday of May, when all 
males from ſixteen to ſixty are obliged to attend, and 
are ſworn. This town lies in the middle quarter, twenty 
miles N. E. of Altorff, and S. E. of Schwitz. Lat. 
47 deg. N. long. 9 deg. 8 min. E. 
GLASGOW, a large, well-built, cleanly, genteel city of 
Lanerkſhire or Clydeſdale, in the W. of Scotland, and 
next to Edinburgh the chief place in the kingdom, for 
extent, buildings, trade, riches, and its elegance in 
eneral. It is delightfully ſituated on the fide of a hill 
oping towards the E. bank of the Clyde, over which ri- 


ver is a noble ſtone-bridge of ſeven arches, ſome of 

them being very large ; but one-third of the city lying 

— and next the river, is ſometimes ſubject to its inun- 
tions. 


In che middle of the city ſtands the tolbooth or town- 
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houſe, of hewn-ſtone, with convenient apartments for 
the magiſtrates, and a very lofty tower, with bells which 


chime every hour. From this and the market-place 
contiguous run the four principal ſtreets in the form of 


a croſs, each adorned with public ſtructures, and open: 


ſo that from hence the whole town may be ſeen as from 
a centre. The houſes are built uniform, of ſtone, be- 
ing generally fix ſtories, and ſome more, moſtly ſup- 
ported by large and ſquare Doric pillars, with arches 
opening into the ſtreets, which are ſpacious and well- 
paved. In the higher part of the city, at the end of 
one of the ſtreets, ſtands the cathedral of St. Mungo, 
a vaſt pile, till in your repair, this having been the ſee 
of an Archbiſhop before the revolution, whoſe patron 
and Bittop, Mungo, about the year 1560, lies buried 
in that part 'of it called the Barony, now ſerving en- 
tirely for the uſe of the common people. It is divided 
into two other churches, one over the other, called 
the upper and lower. Its ſeveral rows of pillars, very 
high towers, with a lofty ſpire, the higheſt in Scotland, 
rifing from a ſquare tower in the middle of the croſs, 
are of ſurpriſing architecture. Here are convenient 
apartments for the meeting of the preſbytery, which 
conſiſts of nineteen pariſhes, and alſo of the provincial 
ſynod of Glaſgow and Air, which is compoſed 127 pa- 
riſhes or ſeven preſbyteries. The cathedral church- 
yard is the common HI 1 From hence to 
the river is an extent of about a mile, and half of 
that upon a deſcent. Here are ſeveral hoſpitals or alms- 
houſes, and many ornamental ſpires. The ruinous 
caſtle near the cathedral was the palace of the Archbi- 
ſhop, who was once legal Lord of the city, and fenced in 
with a very high wall of hewn ftone, from which is a fine 
proſpect into the city. Here is an univerſity ; in which 
indeed there is only one college, but a ſtately fabric, 
conſiſting of two large ſquares of very noble ſtone build- 
ings, and adorned with a high tower, turrets, and ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the town by a very high wall. The 
front towards the city is of beautiful architecture and 
hewn ſtone. It was founded in 1453, by James II. 
of Scotland, and the following year Biſhop William 
Turnbull erected the college at his own expence. Its 
privileges granted by Pope Nicholas V. the ſame as 
thoſe of Bononia in Italy, were confirmed by ſucceed- 
ing Princes, and benefactions beſides made it by the 
8 and nobility of Scotland, particularly the 
ar] of Dundonald, the Archbiſhops, and the city of 
Glaſgow; the ground on which it ſtands, with ſome 
adjacent fields, having been given it by the family of 
Hamilton, and particularly two very handſome exhibi- 
tions for the like number of ſtudents of divinity for four 
years, the latter part of which they are appointed to 
ftudy at Leyden in Holland. On this foundation was 
the ingenious Mr. Macknight minifter of Maybole, 
and author of the New Harmony of the Goſpels ; as 
alſo the late Mr. Lewis Chapman, minifter of Petty, 
near Inverneſs. Its members are a rector, a dean of 
faculty, a principal, who teaches divinity, three philo- 
ſophy profeſſors or regents, profeſſors of the civil and 
canon law, mathematics, &c. Here are well- planted 
walks, and pleaſant gardens, particularly a phyſic-garden. 
The library is well- ſtocked with books and manuſcripts, 
eſpecially through the care of the learned Dr. Fall. 
The ſtudents lodge in the college, which at Edinburgh, 
&c. they do not; and the principal and profeſſors have 
handſome apartments there, and good falaries. During 
Epiſcopacy the Archbiſhops were perpetual chancellors, 
which honour is now enjoyed by the Duke of Mon- 
troſe, and the Principal acts as vice-chancellor. The 
famous Buchanan, Cameron, &c. were educated here. 
Profeſſor Simpſon, who of late years made fo great a 
noiſe, and was ſo ſubtile a caſuiſt in the Socinian con- 
troverſy, taught divinity here; till the church- judica- 
tories ſuſpended him for life. Several Roman ftones, 
with inſcriptions dug up in 1740 near Kirkentilloch, 


have been added to the antiquities in this univerſity. 


_ the Clyde be navigable up to the town for 
ſmall veſſels, yet Newport-Glaſgow, nearer the mouth 
of the river, is the harbour for thoſe of large burthen, 
where is a good quay or wharf, and a cuſtam-houſe. 
Here alſo, or at Greenock, ſhips are repaired, fitted 

. out 
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dut, and laid up. Lighters carry the goods to Glaſ- 

w, where is carried on a con _— foreign trade, 

the merchants of this = ſending about fifty ſail every 
ear to Virginia, New England, and other Britiſh co- 
onies in America; for which they are more commo- 
| diouſly ſituated than London, and the paſſage much 
. ſhorter, and in the time of war ſafer, as they ſtretch 
away, when out of the Clyde-firth, directly N. W. 
for the capes of Virginia. They have lately purchaſed 
a harbour on the firth of Forth, near Alloway, for re- 
ſhipping their ſugars and tobacco to Holland, Ger- 
many, and the Baltic. Their home-manufactures 
are very fine plaids, both ſilken and woollen, called 
Glaſgow plaids, and ſtripped muſlins for aprons, great 
quantities of which are ſent all over Great Britain and 
the American colonies, where they fetch a good price, 
beſides various ſorts of linen- manufactures. Here are 
houſes for baking of ſugars and diſtilling ſpirits from 
melaſſes. Their herring- fiſnery is very conſiderable; 
and they cure that fiſh ſo well as to be reckoned of 
equal goodneſs with the Dutch herrings. 

Upon the malt-a& extending to Scotland, a meaſure 
Pe > arke then generally diſliked, but produced no bad 
effects, only that the people made an inſurrection in 
this city, and deſtroyed the houſe and furniture of their 
repreſentative in parliament, Daniel Campbell, Eſq; 
who voted for it, to the amount of above 6000 1. Ster- 
ling damage, which the town was obliged to make 

- and the remainder of the two-pennies act for the 

term of thirteen years to come of it, which they en- 

ed, was appropriated by — — for that purpoſe, 

till the ſaid ſum was paid. In the gth year of the pre- 

ſent reign this two-pennies act was renewed for twenty- 

- five years longer, and the villages of Gorbels and New- 
port-Glaſgow included. 

Glaſgow gives title of Earl to the Boyle family. 
Ever ſince the reformation this city has been famous 
for its ſteady attachment to the Proteſtant religion, as 

alſo their firm adherence to revolution-principles and 
the Hanover ſucceſſion. In the inſurrection of 1715 
they ſent a body of volunteers to ſerve the King againit 
the late Earl of Marr: and in the like diſturbance of 1745, 
the Young Chevalier and his Highlanders levied con- 
tributions here, compounding their demand of 15, ooo l. 
for 5000 guineas, which were immediately paid them. 
The inhabitants are very ſtaunch Preſbyterians, and 
remarkable for their ſtriẽt obſervance of the Chriſtian 
Sabbath, and the performance of religious duties on it, 
hardly any ſtirring abroad after divine-ſervice, from 
prayers, reading, and finging of pſalms. - . 

his city formerly ſent a member to the Scottiſh 
parliament; but fince the union it has been joined 
with Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Dumbarton, which 
diftri& of royal boroughs ſend but one member to the 
Britiſh parliament alternately. In the 3 
is a fine ſeat of the Duke of Montroſe, which family 
has conſiderable eſtates and intereſt hereabouts. 

Glaſgow lies twenty-five miles N. W. of Lanerk, 


and forty-two W. of Edinburgh, Lat. 55 deg. 56 min. | 


N. long. 4 deg. 12 min. W. 
GLASHIT-TEN, ſo called by the Germans, but Teplitz 

by the Hungarians, a town of 2 Hungary, where 
was a rich gold- mine formerly. The place is much 
reſorted to its hot baths, over which are handſome 
ſtructures. Among them is a ſweating- bath; their hot 
ſprings from it, draining through a hill, fall into a bagnio, 
at one end of which is a ſtove heated by the ſteam of 
thoſe waters, and of different degrees of heat according 
to the higher or lower ſeats. I he ſprings, — forty 
or fifty in number, are tranſparent, viel ſilver, have a 
red and green ſediment ſtrongly incruſting the ſeats under 
water. It lies about ſeven miles from Schemnitz. 


-GLASTONBURY, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, 


where formerly ſtood the largeſt, richeſt and moſt mag- 
nificent abbey in all England, if not in the whole world, 
as its ruins plainly ſhew. Its abbot is ſaid to have had a 
revenue of - 40,0001. It ſtood in a ſpot almoſt encom- 
paſſed with rivers, and from its bearing ſtore of apples 
called Avalon, Avalla, or Awallan, 2 in Britiſh 
and Scotch apples. Its preſent name is ſuppoſed to be from 
Glaſtum, i. e. dyers-woad, which grows plentifully here- 
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abouts. The Monks gave out that Joſeph of Arimathea 
lies buried here; in memory of whom, they add, it 
was built, and who, according to tradition, converted 
the Britons. This abbey was highly eſteemed, as the 
burying place of King Arthur, and of ſeveral other 
Britiſh Princes. Here the Britons alſo, after their expul- 
ſion by the Saxons, anciently reſided: ſome Saxon 
Princes are alſo buried in it. The abbots of Glaſton- 
bury, of which there were ſixty one that governed it 
ſucceſſively, ſat as Barons in parliament; the laſt of whom, 
Richard Whiting, at the diſſolution of monaſteries in 
the rapacious days of King Henry VIII. was hanged on 
the Tor, or St. Michael's tower, juſt by, for refulng to 
deliver up his abbey, to the inſatiable cormorants of that 
reign, and acknowledge the King's ſupremacy. The 
vaſt extent and — of this place appears from 
its ruins: and of late years it has got into ſuch hands, 
as have purpoſely pulled it down, for the ſake of making 
money of the materials, which are divided into lots, in 
the vaults, though the reſort of people to ſee theſe ruins 
ſeems to be the principal ſupport of the town. It is 
governed by a mayor, and Lord Chancellor King was 
once its recorder: a few ſtockings are the only manufac- 
ture here. The pretended miraculous thorn, that bloſſomed 
every Chriſtinas, was to be ſeen at this place: the George 
Inn, an old building here, was formerly the Abbot's Inn, 
and a receptacle for pilgrims. Its weekly market is on 
Tueſday, and annual fair September 8, for all ſorts of 
cattle. The manor of Glaſtonbury was given the in- 
famous Brackenbury by K. Richard III. for his concur- 
rence in murdering the two young Princes his priſoners 
in the tower. The ſite of the abbey and land now belong 
to the Dukes of Devonſhire. It lies five miles from the city 
of Wells, and 120 from London. 
GLATZ, a neat compact city of Bohemia, and the capital 
of a county of its name, on the Mers or Mira, at the 
foot of a hill confining on Sileſia. Hexe is a caſtle on 
a rock almoſt inacceffible, which ſufrendered to the 
King of Pruſſia in 1742, and with the country was ceded 
to him afterwards by the treaty of Breſlau. Its trade 
is in ſilver- ore, iron, timber, coals, veniſon, cattle, but- 
ter and cheeſe, The great church here was fozmerly a 
pagan temple. The town has good ſuburbs, and a 
fair town-houſe, but the place ſuffered much in the civil 
wars of Bohemia. It lies 112 miles E. of Prague. Lat. 
50 — 36 min. N. long. 16 deg. 21 min. E. : 
GLATZ, country or circle of, in which is its capital of 
the ſame name juſt meationed. It contains nine great 
towns and 100 villages, and is ſaid to bring in ſome 
years a revenue of 40,000 crowns.' As it lies among the 
mountains of Moravia, with this latter country to the 8. 
Sileſia to the E. and Bohemia to the W. and N. geogra- 
-_ are at a loſs to which country to aſſign it. The 
arſigni are thought to have been its ancient inhabi- 
tants; it was afterwards poſſeſſed by the Hungarians, 
and has often ſhifted its maſters. Now the Kin of 
Pruſſia poſſeſſes it by virtue of conqueſt, and a ſubſe- 
quent treaty at Breſlau, with the Queen of Hungary, 
confirming it to him. In 1622 the Lutherans were ex- 
pelled the town and county of Glatz, and the parochial 
church given the Catholics. In one of its two towers 
is a bell weighing 109 quintals: Now probably the 
Proteſtants may be re-admitted under their new maſter. 
GLEICHEN, an ancient caſtle of Upper Saxony in Ger- 
many. It lies on the river On, and gives name to a 
county, as it did formerly title to a branch of the 
Schwartzburg family, which became extinct in 1693, and 
is now divided among two other collateral” branches, 
namely, Sunderhauſen and Rudelſtadt, both Lutherans. 
GLENCAIRN, a market-town of Dumfriesſhire, in the 
S. of Scotland. It gives title of Earl to the Cunning- 
bam family. It lies eleven miles from the tower of 
Dumfries, and fifty-ſix from Edinburgh. 
GLENCO, a ſcattered village of Lochaber, one of the 
diſtricts of Inverneſs-ſhire, in the N. of Scotland; noted 
for an inhuman maſſacre committed here by King Wil- 
liam's ſoldiers, who cut off man, woman, and child, ex- 
cepting one that carried off an infant, who was the 
heir of Glenco. Colonel Hill, one of Oliver's old 
officers, and governor of Innerlochy, as he had formerly 


been on the ſconce at Inverneſs town, the commiſſion 
| Was 


- 
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| was firft ſent to him, who refuſed it; but upon its being 
iven to the next in command, ſaid to have been a native 
of Ireland, he perpetrated it without remorſe. Though 
che commander in chis bloody work found friends enough 
to ſkreen him from an mp to find out who gave 

him his orders, yet he was fugitate or proſcribed by 
the Scottiſh parliament ; and they afterwards conferred 
knighthood on Colonel Hill, in reward of his humanity 
in this inſtance. Glenco and Darien are two among the 
black eras in the Scottiſh chronicles: Glenco lies not 
2 great way from Innerlochy or Fort William, and Ma- 
ry urgh, and between fifty and ſixty miles W. of In- 

FI nels. | | 55 
ELENELG, a ſmall diſtrit of Kintail, a ſubdiviſion of 
Roſsſhire, in the N. of Scotland, lying in the S. W. part 
of the county, aud a part of the paternal eſtate of the 
Earl of Seaforth, now commonly called Lord Fortroſe. 
In this tract is Glenſniells. : 

And here the government have built a fort, and keep 
in jt always a few companies of men. Glenelg, includ- 
ing Moror and Knoydart, is a pariſh in the preſbytery 
of Gairloch, twenty-four miles in length, and eighteen 
in breadth, with about 1800 catechiſable or examinable 

rſons ; and of theſe two-thirds are Roman Catholics; 
in it is alſo an arm of ar 3 eight miles long, 
dividing Glenelg from Knoydart. 

GLENGARRY, Camden's ARROW or GLENGAR- 
ROUGH, a neck of land, about eight miles long, ſepa- 
rating the Aber-Jough from ray, . in the ſhire of 
Inverneſs, and N. of Scotland. During General Wade's 

overnment in Scotland making the roads, it was com- 
monly ſaid that he intended to cut a channel through this 
iſthmus, and ſo make a communication between the 
Murray firth, on the German ocean or Eaſtern ſca, and 
the weſtern. But that ſcheme, like other rial ones of 
great men, died with him. It gives title to a Laird, chief 
of a powerful bfanch of the Macdonalds, who are 
reckoned among ſome of the beſt Highland militia in 
Scotland, and living about this tract. ; 

GLENGYLE, a ftrath or valley, in the weſtern highlands 
of Scotland, near which the river or water of Ern riſes; 
and after waſhing the ſtrath of its name or Strathern, joins 
its ſtream with the Tay above Perth; whereby the vo- 
lume of waters in the latter is conſiderably increaſed. 

GLENLION, a valley of Strathern, one of the diſtricts 
of Perthſhire, in the N. of Scotland in it are plain 
indications of lead-mines, but I believe theſe are not 
worked. | 

GLENLUCE, bay of, a large gu'ph on the South fide 
of the Mull of Galloway, in the S. of Scotland, run- 
ning between the points of the Mull and Whitherne or 
Burroughead, being directly oppoſite to the iſle of Man, 
Hereabouts is a good herring-fiſhery in the ſeaſon, and 
an excellent road for ſhipping, both in the bay of Glen- 
Juce, and the oppoſite. bay of Lochrain, ſeparated by a | 
neck of land only ſix miles broad, which joins the 
Rinnes or Peninſula of Galloway to the mainland of 

Scotland: But the uy has no trade, or the inha- 
bitants do not beſtir themſelves that wax. 

GLENSHIELL, a valley of Kintail, which is a diftri& in 
the 8. W. part of Roſsſhire, famous for a battle or hot 
ſkirmiſh, fought there on the tenth of June 1719, be- 
tween the King's forces commanded by Genera ight- 
man, and ſome Scottiſh highlanders, particularly of the 
name of Mackenzie, &c. with a few hundred regular 
troops from Spain, under the command of the late 
William Earl of Seaforth, accompanied by the Marquis 
of Tullibardin and others. But the latter were defeated, 
though poſted and entrenched upon a high hill, amidſt 
the eftivity of the Chevalier's day. 'T he late gallant 
and humane Captain George Munro of Culcairn, Eſq ; 

reatly diſtinguiſhed bimſelf that day at the head of his 
. Sir Robert's clan; when being ordered up the 
hill to diſlodge the enemy, his bravery and conduct, even 
after a muſket-ſhot in the thigh had brought him down 

to the ground, near the top of the hill, yet never 

\_ quitting the command, very much contributed to the 
| ficcch of the King's arms. It is remarkable, that whilſt 

he Iay, his man, well known in that country under the 
name of Donald Bane Munro, lay between him and 

the enemy's fire; in which poſition he alſo received a 


muſket-ſhot, This ſingular piece of fidelity in that and 
Ne. 48. | 
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many other inſtances, his maſter rewarded with an 
annual allowance during life. The next in command, the 
late George Munro of Limlair, Eſq; was alſo wounded ; 
and Colonel, afterwards General Clayton, who was 
killed at Dettingen, loſt an eye in the action. The 
cohorns ſetting the long heather on the hill a-fire round 
the highlanders, ſtruck no ſmall panic into them, and no 
doubt hurried their diſperſion. The Spaniards were 
made priſoners of war, and carried to Inverneſs in their 
way ſouth ; whilſt Seaforth, who was alſo wounded, 
the Marquis, and other highland gentlemen, eſcaped all 
by ſea to France, and their men made the beſt of their 
way. A very diſtin and long account of this action, 
written with Culcairn's own hand, to his father the late 
Sir Robert whilſt under his wounds, may be ſeen among 
the curioſities in the library at Foulis. Glenſhiell, lying 
W. of Inverneſs about forty miles, is a pariſh, in the 
preſbytery of Gairloch, eighteen miles long, with 500 
—— perſons, few Papiſts and three preaching 
places. 

It is to be noted, that all the above-mentioned names, 
with the prefix Glen, very frequent in Scotland, denotes 
a valley, as does alſo Strath. 


GLINNES, or GLAINS, i. e. valleys or glens, in 


the county cf Antrim, and province of Ulſter, in Ireland: 
they lie along the northern coaſt, and oppoſite to the 
peninſula of Magge near Carrickfergus; a territory 
which formerly belonged to the Biſſets of Scotland, and 
was afterwards claimed by the Macdonalds in the weſ- 
tern iſles. of that kingdom, who continually ravaged 
this country, till the reign of James I. of England. 


GLISS,' or GLISA, a neat little village -of Upper 


Valais, an ally of the Swiſs cantons; noted as the birth- 


place of George Supraſaxo, who acquired great wealth - 


and reputation by his arms in Italy, in the reign of 


Francis I. King of France, of whom there is a monu- 


ment in the church of our Lady here, by which it ap- 
pears that he had twelve ſons, and eleven daughters, by 
one woman: here is a fine picture of her and her chil- 
dren, all at full length: and many of his poſterity: are 


ſtill in this country. It lies within a mile of Brieg. 


In the neighbourhood are the remains of an ancient 
wall, with ſeveral towers drawn from the Rhone ta the 
top of the adjacent mountains. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been built by the Romans; others by the Viberi, as a 
barrier againſt the Seduni. 


GLOCESTER, or GLOUCESTER, by the Britons called 


Caer-glow, i. e. fine city, and anciently by the Romans 
Glevum, a large, well-built and healthy place, the capital 
of the county of its name. It was fortified ; but after 
the reſtoration diſmantled by a& of parliament, on ac- 
count of the obſtinate reſiſtance it made againſt the for- 
ces of King Charles I. It ſtands on the Severn, over 
which river is a large ftone-bridge, the firſt next the 
ſea, It abounds with croſſes and ftatues of the 
Kings of England. The old houſes projecting into the 


ſtreets, and its croſs, have been pulled down by act of 


parliament, in 1750; and inſtead of the latter is a 
ſtatue of Colonel Selwyn, their member, who at his 
own expence made a very large reſervoir about half a 
mile off, through the trunk of which the water is 
brought into a ſquare baſon at its feet, and from thence 
conveyed into four canals, one paſling through each of 
the four great ſtreets, that here interſect at right angles, 


and is the center of the city.” But draughts by Mr. 


Rickets have been made of the curious pieces of anti- 
quity in the aforeſaid croſs, by order of the ſociety of An- 
tiquaries in London. To the vaſt number of churches 
and religious faundations in this city, alludes the 
proverb, As ſure as God is at Glouceſter.” This is 
the ſee of a Biſhop, whoſe cathedral is a venerable pile, 
with a handſome tower, and _—_ vaulted choir. On 
the N. fide lies the unfortunate King Edward II. Be- 


fore the high altar, in the middle of the church, lies the 


equally unfortunate Prince Robert, eldeſt ſon of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, after a miſerable. life, and impriſon- 
ment of twenty-ſix years by his brother William Rufus 
in the caſtle of Caerdiff. Here is a whiſpering-p'ace, 
like the gallery in the cupola of St. Paul's, London. 
The cloiſters are very beautiful, and in the ſtyle of the 
chapel in King's college, Cambridge. In the city are 
large remains of abbeys, both of black and white friars. 
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\/Dhe. famous Strongbow,. who ſubdued. Ireland, lies in 
tbe 


chapter-houſe., It is governed by a Mayor, and has 


ulſo ar bighiſte ward,. &c. Here, are twelve companies, 


? 


che maſters of which attend the maysr on all public ca- 
Gons, in their gowns, and with ſtreamers. It has Pl 


large quay) and wharf on the river, and a cuſtom- houſe. 


The firſt Proteſtant Biſhop, , Dr. John Hopper, was 


| burat in the cemetery of his own cathedral, in the 
reign of Qyeen Mary. „ netuzd: | 
vt Glouceſter; is great provi 
ticularly Barthelomew's hoſpital, for fiſty-four men and 
omen, with; a; miniſter, phyſician, and, ſurgeog.; a 
Blue coat Haſpitals ta which Sir Robert Rich, a native, 
_ gave: v0p001.; far ,educating twenty boys, and fox main- 
taping and olgathing annually, ten men and women. 
Heſides theſe. and, three mote, there are ſeveral henefac- 
tions for encouraging young tradeſmen, and putting 
out boys. apprentices. And here an infirmary has been 
lately erected. A mile or two off, is Robin Hood's 
Hill, both pleaſant walk for the citiaens, and from 
which the town is: ſupplied with water; and not fat, off, 
at Laſſington, are found the aſtroites or ſtar- ſtones, about 
the breadth of à ſilverrpenny, and thickneſs pf a balf 
crown, ſmely engraved by nature on the flat ſide. 
By this city, the Rickning-way runs; from the gevern's 
mouth into Yorkſhire. ; Glouceſter has given titles of 
Earl and Duke to ſeveral of the Royal family: the laſt 
Duke was. Queen Anne's fon, who died, in his mino- 
ity: Juſt. by is, the little iſle of Alney, famovs for, the 
fingle combat fought in it, between Edmund Ironſide, 
and Canute the ©. Its, weekly : markets Are on 
Wedneſday and Saturday, and annual fairs April 5, 
where is a;great vent for cheeſe, July 5, September 28, 
and November 28, far cattle and horſes. It ſends 
two member to parliament, and lies ninety-four miles 
from Londan..:: : - ei 10-15 nut 2063 ni 3:3; ; 
GLOCESTERSHIRE, or: GLOUCESTERSHIRE, an 
inland county of England, It is bounded on the E. 


by Warwickthire, Oxfordſhire, and Berkſhire; on, the 


S. by Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire, on the N. by Wor- 
ceſterſhire, and on the W. by Herefordſhire and Mon- 
mouthſhire. Templeman makes it ſixty-two miles in 


length, and thirtyrſix in breadth 3: though others rec- | 


kon its dimenſions Jeſs. It contains one city, namely, 
that of its name, twenty- ſeven market - towns, and 280 
pariſhes. The number of its inhabitants amounts to 
462, 568, who are repreſented by two Knights. of the 
ſhire, and two each for the city of Glouceſter, the 
boroughs of Cirenceſter and Tewkſbury. It is water- 
ed by ſeveral large rivers ; as the Severn, the. Wye, 
the Avon, the Iſis, the Leden, the Frome, the Stroude, 
the Windruſnh, and ocher ſmaller freams. .__ , 


* 


The air of this country is healthy throughaut; but 


has a difference af ſoil, the eaſtern parts being; hilly, 
the weſtern woody, but the middle enriched with a 
pleaſant and fruitful valley; which laſt is much indented 
by the Severn, waſhing this for forty miles to- 
gether (ſeventy, including its windings) z ſo that it 
?.x3 — from abroad, and gives the means of 
conveying the native commodities into foreign parts. 
This river in ſome places is two. or thee miles broad, 
and comes in with a violent tide, called the boar; which 
rolls with a head from two to four foot high, carrying 
every thing before it, and oyerflowing its „It is 
remarked that the tides in it are largeſt one year at full 
moon, and next at the change; and likewiſe one year 


the night-tides are higheſt, and another thoſe of the | 
da ibs 93 © 139 tis @73; 0 "Mr N 4-1-3 4 
"Tt abotnde with all fouts of grain,/ cattle, det and 


game, with every thing that other counties produce, 
and as good in their kind; eſpecially bacon and, cyder. 
And its rivers abound with fiſh ; as ſalmon in the Se+ 
vern, with lampreys and conger-eels. 
Its uſual diviſion is into three parts; namely, 

1. Coteſwould. 2. The Vale. And, 3. The Foreſt of 
Dean. EL VE 2 ; #11 SE e pf 5 567 | 
| ould is the hilly part of Glouceſterſhire, on 
the confines of the ſhires of Warwick, Qxford, and 
HBerks; though not very fertile in corn, yet feeds about 
* ., 400,000 ſheep, from ſome of which breed, made a _ 
of by one of our Engliſh ſheep- breeders to the King o 


- 


1 


1 E 
ſion for the poor, par- 
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ED bib ans; 
Spain, is faid to come originally the Hoe 
| — manufacturing of cloths here is very conſide- 
rable. 0 

The vale is the middle bart of the eounity pread- 
ing itſelf into 1 fu cata on 10 Jer T2 . Se- 
vern. In this part excellent cheeſe is made, which is 
the fatteſt and moſt agreeable. of any in England, tho' 
that under this denomination in. London comes moſtly 
from Wiltſhire, the real Glouceſter Keke going more 


to;Briſtol, ' 3 f 
The Foreſt of Dean, which is the malt welferly part 
lies between the Severn — the Wye. It 1 — hs 
merly coyered ,with-wood to the extent of 30,000 acres 3 
which was then ſuch a receptacle for Fobbery, that in 
the reign, of Henry VI. an act of parſiament was made 
.to ſuppreſs them, But ſings the dilcovery af rich jron 
ore, and forges ſet up to work it, the woods have been 
very, much leſſened b i | 'r that pur 


die ern er; "at ſe, 
and ſeveral towns an villages but mat purpoſe, 
oaks. here ar | 7 


il in the foreſt. 
| are reckoned, the; beſt in Exigland, with the 
timber of which, moſt of, our ſhipping were formerly 
built; and one end of ho lot, Armada coming 
te invade England, 148, Je js fad, to, Gegen this for 
reſt, Its cultivation. ang proleryation has deſervedly be- 
come the care of the Britiſh parliament, The King 
bas a ſwainmot here. for preſerving. the vert and yeni- 
ſon: and the miners too have a court for. preventitiy 
eneroachments upon one another, and encouraging 
them to go, on, quietly in their labour, in digging, af- 
ed coals and iron ore, with, hoth which this foreſt 
 Aboungs, Every miner is ſworn by touching the Bible, 
it is ſaid, with a ſtick; and that left they defile ho'y 
writ, with unclean hands, and when they. are to give 
Evidence they wear a particular cap: two whitaſcal, if 
* ridiculous, cuſtoms] This whole county lies in 
Ichs dioceſe, of the Biſhpp of Glouceſter, 
GOA, a duchy of Lower Sileſia, in Germany. It 
lies on the confines, of Poland. In it are about eleven 
ſmall towns, beſides its capital; but it was formerly 
of a much 48er extent, including the .duchies of 
Sagan, Croſſen, and ſome other. diſtris. Here they 
haue a law contrary: to the general cuſtom in the Em- 
pire, that, upon, failure of male-iſſue, a daughter in- 
herits before any other of the father's male-rela- 
tions.. 8 * Wel „ 
GLOGAU the Great, in. contradiſtinction from another 
ſmall town in the duchy of Oppelen, the capital of the 
Jaſt-mentioned duchy af its name. It ſtands on the xi- 
ver Oder, near the Poliſh frontiers. Its name in Wen- 
diſh ſignifies, copſes or thickets, as being ſituated among 
them. It is regularly fortified with a double wall and 
ditch, baving a ſtrong caſtle; but in 743 the King of 
Pruſſia took both by ſtorm. He made the garriſon, con- 
ſiſting of above 3000 men, priſoners of war; found the 
military cheſt here, with above 32,000. florins, fifty 
ieces of braſs cannon, and a large quantity of powder. 
This capture was afterw confirmed ta him by a 
— treaty with the Queen of Hungary. The 
neighbouring territory abounds with corn and. cattle, 
the Oder and numerous ponds ſupplying it with plenty 
of fiſh; and the aur here is ſweeter than at Breſlaw : 
though it is ſaid, that eating too much ſalt beef, pork, 
and cheeſe, with the immoderate uſe of beer, cauſe 
epidemic, diſtempers, as the plague, gout, ſtone, &c. 
This city has five, great, gates and two ſmall ones. Its 
.cathedral or collegiate church, the principal ornament 
of, the place, lies without the city, in an iſſand formed 
by the Oder. Its parochial church within the town 
is ancient, and has the largeſt and higheſt tower in all 
Sileſia. Here are alſo. three convents, beſides ſome 
ſchools and a college. It lies forty-five miles N. W. 
of Breſlaw. Lat. 51 deg. 46 min. N. long. 16 deg. 20 


„„ 1), ie 8 OR TR oP N a nk ee 

GLOGAU the Leſs, a town of the duchy of Oppelen, 
in Sileſia. It lies twenty-eight miles N, of I topau, 
and fifty-ſix 8, f Breſlaw ;. alſo in the, poſſeſſion of 
he King of Pruſha, and at the ſame time with the 
former. 


7 


* 
. 


8 . 50 deg. 32 min. N. long. 17 deg. 36 
1: Me: Sroogw ns af and Sc; 
GLORIA, SAN.JAGO EL 


a large f file on the 


fl 


j 
a 
8. fide of the harbour of Porto Bello, in Youth Ame- 


rica, 


G N 6 

ficaz and dppoſite to the ànchoring- place. To tie E. 

of it, at the diſtance of about 100 toiſes, begins the 
laſt- mentioned town. Admiral Vernon demolithed it. 
GLOTTA, iſland of, the name 1 Antoninus to the 

Iſle of Arran, a ſubdiviſion o 

in the firth of Clyde and W. of Scotland. The river 
Clyde is alſo called Glotta. 


GLUCKSTADT, a ſtrongiy fortified town of Holſtein, | 


of 2000 foot, and on the ramparts are fire walks of 


9 deg. 12 min. E. ; | | ; 
GNADENBERG, i. e, the Hill of Grace, a town be- 


Ceächoliés it has loft its former grandeur, its revenues 


N 


in Germany, on the N. tide of the river Elbe, near 
the influx of the rivulet Rhyn into it. The Emperor 
Ferdinand IT. beſieged it two .years in vain, principally | 
owing to the aſſiſtance it had from the 'Dahiſh fleet 
in the river; and cannot be taken unleſs blocked up 
by a fleet. The Danes generally Keep in It a gartiſon 


trees. Here ate ſeveral canals, one of Which divides 
the town into two parts, arid is interſected by another 
at the end of the miatket-place, which is very magnifi- 
cent. At one corner is the great church, whete 'the 
Calvilifts and Päpiſts have each a chapel. Its harbour 
can receive a foyal tiavy, the Elbe being very wide here, 
deep, and Tafe. At the end of the canal running into 
mn the town, is a tower built in the water, on 
ites, round which are platforms, with batteries of can- 
non that command the Elbe. The town ſtanding 
in a marſhy bottom, there is no coming to it on the 
land-ſide, 'but by a ſtoile — 2 thlee quarters 
of a mile in length, on 'the' ſide of Krempe. It belongs 
to Denmark, whioſe ſovereign attempting to oblige 
ſhips that paſs up the Elbe to pay toll, was sppofed by 
all the powers of Europe, particularly the Hambufgh- 
ers. Though matters were accommodated, the duties 
were laid on; ſo that the toll of this river is en- 
groſſed by the King of Denmark at this town, by the 
lector of Handver at _ A — of Holſtein at 
the city of Hamburgh. this town thieves afe con- 
deine for life'to 12 «go -carts, and are Chained; 
to them like Tutkey yalley- aves. Between this and 
Elmſhòrn the country is rendeted very fertile by fre- 
quent inundations of the Elbe. It lies twenty-eight 
miles W. of Hamburgh. Lat. 54 deg. 32 min. N. long. 


longing to the juriſdiction of Newmarck, in the Upper 
Palatinate of Bavaria ; formerly noted for a monaſtery 
of the order of St. Salvator, one bart of which is for 
monks, and àhother for "nuns; "with a magriificent! 
church, and thirty-ſix altars. It Embraced the refor- 
mation. But ſince it has been reſtored to the Roman 


being divided between the Elector df Bavaria and the 
"Jeſuits. It ſtands on che river Schwartzach,' about half 
2 German league from Altorff. , 1 

NESNA, vr GNIESNO, dy the Germans called GNE- 
SEN, the principal city of the circle of Kaliſch, and the 
. capital of Lower Poland. It lies about the middle of the 
Palatinate, in a plain, between, hills, and lakes. Hete 
the Kings of Poland were crowhed, and the regalia kept, 
till 1320, when removed to Cracow. In 161 3 it ſuf- 
fered extremely by fire, and has been declining*ever 


fince. It is only conſiderable as being the fee of anj | 
Archbiſhop, who is Primate of all Poland, and oat 


of the kingdom during an inter-regnum, with the ſtate 
"and 788 5 belonging to the eden. In the cathe- 
Aral is a vaſt treaſure of. old, ſilyer, and curiouſly en- 
' amelled veſſels, with coſſſy veſtments, and Archhlſhop 
" Firley's mitre valued at heat 2000 J. Sterling. Its gates 
© of Corinthian braſs, and finely wrou ht, formetly be- 
"Tonged'to a Greek monaſtery” in the Taurica oneſus, 
They were brought” hither by King Boleſlaus TI, It 
lies IL miles W. of — Lat. 52 deg: 41 min. 
N. long, 17 deg. 50 min. K. e e 
GNIE We or MEV E. a ſmall town of Little Pomerania, 
in Poliſh Pruſſia ; jt lies near the junction of Ferſwitta 
with the Viſtula. 453 it was obliged to furrender 
to the Poles, änd in 1626 and 1655 to the Swedes. 
Io modern times one Gerz, a Liithetan' miniſter, was 
forced to erect à ſtatue to St. Neptutiiic, whom it was 
Kid he had; catumni 


ated, r 3 | 
GNOSSUS, of CHRATUS, from 2 liver ſo called, a 


the ſheriffdom of —_ GOA, a la 


_ *ionafies in India, the 


8 0 p 


röyal feat of Minos, and where Jupiter's tömb Was: 
Its ſituation is not certainly known, accounts varying 
about it. The Gnoſſian arrows are famous in anti- 


uity. | —- 
city of the Hither India, in Afiz, with an 
harbour. It lie? on the Malabar coaſt, — | 
of Decan or Viſiapdur; and is the capital of all the 
Pottugueſe ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies; It lies upon 
an iſland, twenty-four miles in curcuit, formed within 
the tiber Mandoua, about eight miles from its mouth. 
Both an account of its natural ſite, and the fortifications 
Which have been added to it by the Portugueſe, it has 
defended itſelf againſt the attempts of the Dutch, in 
conjunction with the natives, who have beſieged it 
ſeveral times. The hills ſurrbunding it not far off, on 
the continent, render it extremely hot and unhealthy. 
2 is ”_ _ long: and half a mile broad 
arid has not omy wall, and ramparts encompaſſing i 
but the whole iſtand is environed with 'baſtions _ 
other works, which ſecure their fields and gardens from 
the ravages of 'an enemy. And indeed the Portugueſe 
have:tined'the 'banks of the river from its mauth, With 
redoubts and batteries: ſo that an enterpriſe againſt 
place in India. The tract lying between the fea and 
the town is as delightful as it is well guarded, — 
thick-pfanted with fine ſeats and pleafant villages, an 
the countryabounding with the fruits which ate ufualbe- 
tween the tropics: Hete is the reſidence of the Viceroy, 
'who'prefides over all the Po le ſettlements (which 
are vety numerous) from the Cape of Good Hope; as 
far as China: and the ueſe clergy in . 
of Afia, and the eaftern toaſt of Africa, are all ſubject 
do the Atchbifhop of Goa. The buildings in this city 
are All ſtone, and very magnificent, with'a vaſt many 
convents and nunnetits, and ſurprĩſing ſwarms of monks, 


on the Malabar and Golconda coaſts z who yet 
make but few proſelytes among the Indians: and as to 
attempting the converſidn of any of the Ma 

Who Have the civil government in their hands, it is 28 


principally employed on their ſtaves, and ther depend- 
dents of er anos ſettlements on both theſe conſts: 
for the Proteſtant ſettlements having few br no miſ- 
| Popith' prieſts make as many 
proſelytes as they can. Goa lies in lat. 15 deg. 36 nin. 
N. long. 73 deg. 33 min. E. 
* —— s 4 _ — 8 ny. It 
Hes eighteen miles S. E. of Philipſburg. Lat. 49 deg. 
21 min. N. long. 28 deg. 31 min. N. N 
-GOCH, a town in the duchy of Cleves, and eircle of 
Weſtphalia, in Gertnany. It lies nine miles 8. of 
"RA and ſubject to the Dutch. -Lat. :51 deg. 
min, N. long. 5 deg. 5 min. W. ; 
' GOBIONS,*tver famous, on account of its being the 
family-ſcat of the celebrated dir Thomas More, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, whom King Henry VIII. 
"beheaded for refuſing to acknowledge his fupremacy, 
It lies a little north of Hertford-town in  Hertford- 
hire, and now belongs to Sir Jeremy Sambroke,: being 
improved into as fine 
' as any in Eagland. Ae ab may: 1 84 
GODALMING, vulgarly GODLIMONT, i. e. God's 
alm̃s, a matket-town of - Surry, upon the Lodden, 
abdunding with: good fiſh, eſpecially: Pikes, and ſeveral 
- mills ũpom it. Here are cloth manufactures, particularly 
mixed kerſeys, and blue ones, the beſt coloured in the 
© Kingdom, for the Canaries ; ſtocking- weaving, alſo 
whited "brown-piper, * which laſt manufacture was 
 *Arft' ſet up here in the 8 This' place 
las good inns, is famous for liquoriee, good carrots, 
and ſtore of peat. Its weekly market is holden on 
Wedneſday, and annual fairs February 13, for horſes, 
cattle, ſheep, and hops; July 10, for horſes, cattle, 
* ſheep, and ſtore-pigs. Not many years: ago, one Mary 
Foſts, a woman -refiding in this place, endeavoured to 
render it infamous, by a groſs impoſture, of bringing 
forth rabbits; and that under the ſanction of a phyſi- 
cian, who ruined his character by it. This tewn lies 


"town of Cahdia, art iflahd' of Eiltopean” Turkey; the 


ö Goa, 


off 


this town "becomes more difficult than againſt any 


and drfier Rothan' Catholic eccleſiaſtics in *  u 
em to 


much us '4 miſſionary's life tis worth. Their labouts are 


a houſe and beautiful: gardens 


* 
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GODARD, er GOTHARD, St. a mountain in Swit- 
zerland, the inhab tants of which are ſub, ect to the 


Canton ef Ury. It begins about three leagues from 
Altdorff, and is an important paſs into Italy. The road 


pleaſant, and partly rugged. and dangerous. | 


is part] 
In tne — parts are foreſts, through which you juſt 


ſiee the foaming Ruſs, and an infinity of other ſtreams. 


Further on are frightſu} rocks, hanging over the road. 
But the inhabitants keep theſe pailages open ſummer 
and winter, at an immenſe expence and labour, by 
throwing bridges over ſteep roeks, ſupporting the road 

with walls, — and ſtoncs faitened by iron 

cramps. About fiye leagues within this mountain, is 


na ſtone- bridge of a ſurpriſing height, and conſiſting of 


one arch, which ftands on a rock on cach fide, and 
thrown over the Ruſs. It is called Teuffels-bruck, i. e. 
the Devi s bridge: of which the inhabitants tell ſeve- 
ral ridiculous ſtories. A little beyond this bridge is the 
valley of Urſeren, through which are three great roads; 


namely, to Italy, Valais, and the Griſons. About three 


leagues higher than the village of Uſeren, is. the top of 
Mount Gothard, where is a cnvent of capuchins. 


Tis one of the higheſt parts of Switzerland, from which 


there is a view of four biſhoprics that terminate here; 
namely, Milan, Navaro, Coire, and Sion. Not very 
- far from the above-mentioned convent, within the cir- 
- cuit of about a league, there are ſe ven Jakes, from which 


iſſues the river Teſſin that deſcends into Italy, and alſo 


- the Ruſs, in Latin Urſa, which falls down into Swit- 
zerland. Theſe lakes are of an uniform depth all the 
year; and though frozen over ſeveral] inches thick in 


winter, the two rivers have their uſual courſe from them. 


About half the way down Mount St. Gothard, is a 
bridge of ſnow and ice, over a hollow, under which 
runs the Teſfſin, with a great noiſe ; and as it trembles 
under paſſengers, has the name of Valle Tremola. In 

theſe mountains are ſeveral mines of iron, cryttal, and 

mineral ſprings, that runs though veins of vitriol and 
falt-petre. In fome of the lakes are taken delicate lam- 
preys, of about eight pound weight. 
-GODMANCHES 
-: TER, from Gormon the Dane, who had theſe. parts 
granted him by the peace with Ning Alfred. It is 
Antoninus's Duroliponte, by miſtake for Duroſiponte, 
i. e. in Britiſh, a bridge over the Ouſe. It was formerly a 
conſiderable place, but now a village of Huntington- 
ſmire, vet the largeſt in England, and remarkable tor its 
husbandry. The inhabitants met King James I. when. 
be came from Scotland, with ſeventy new ploughs, 
drawn by as many teams of horſes, in ruſtic ornaments, 
for which he. made the. place a borough. Sometimes 
they have, it is ſaid, a train of no leſs than nine ſcore 
ploughs; for they bold their lands by this _ The 
church here is a vicarage belonging to Weſtminſter- 
abbey, and Roman coins are frequently dug up 
in the neighbourhood. An annual fair is kept at 

Godmancheſter on Eafter-'Fueſday, for cattle of all 

forts. Near this town, in the London road, between 

Huntington and Caxton, is a tree well known to tra- 

vellers, from which it is prov:rbially ſaid, when a man 

is ſeen to ſquander away his ſubſtance, *< that he is in 
the way to Beggar's buſh.” Godmancheſter lies about 

a mile om Huntington, and on the oppoſite fide of the 
rive Oule.- --/ Rn 
GODOLCHAN, or GODOLPHIN, a hill, rather than 

a town, in Cornwall, a little up the country from 
Penſance, towards the N. W. which gives name, and 
title of Earl ſay ſome, to the ancient family of Godol- 
phin ; and nearer on the northern coaſt is Ryalton, 
which gives the ſecond title to that nobleman. This 

ace is alſo extremely rich in tin-mines; and is one of 
the franchiſes of the duchy of Cornwall, having a bai- 
liff, like thoſe of the hundrecs. Sir Francis Godolphin, 
one of the preſent Eatl's predeceſſors, employed 300 men 
daily in the tin-works, and. paid Queen Elizabeth a 
yearly duty of 10001. And by his labour and inven- 
tion, advanced, it is ſaid, the tin-trade ſo much, that 
the cuſtoms were increaſed above 10,0001. a year to 
that Queen. Godolphin lies four miles from ket- 

ew, and E. of Mount's-bay. 
D'S-HOUSE, a very ancient hoſpital, of Kingſton 


a 


upon Hull; which ce. 


1 


R, arciently GORMANCHES- 


GOD SPEED-ALL, a villace S. of Edinbu 
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Scotland, which, with New-bigging, is ſo near ber- 
raw and Muſſelburgh, as to be almoſt contiguous to 
them: both theſe have had no church ſince the re- 
NY but are a part of the pariſh of Inve- 
re 

GODSPEY, or rather GOLSPEY, as it is commonly 
pronounced; à church-village and pariſh of the ſhire 
of Sutherland, in the N., of Scotland, where is kept a 
conſiderable fair annually, on St. Andrew's day, No- 

vember 30, particularly for fat cattle to be killed and 
ſalted for winter-ſtore. It lies near Dornoch, the ſhire- 
town. 

GODW OO, a handſome ſeat of the Duke of Rich- 

mond, in Suflex. It was the ancient reſidence of the 
Earl of Northumberland, but rebuilt from the ground 
by the late poſſeſſor. It lies three miles from Cnicheſ- 
ter. His Grace had a noble menagerie ſtocked with a 
variety of foreign animals and birds; but the park is 

ſſmall, and ill-planted. It has however an eaſy deſceut 
to the E. S. and S. E. with a fine proſpect tor thirty 
miles in length, bounded by the ſea. The Iſle of Wight 
terminates the 8. W. view, and the famous St. Rocks 
hill covers it fiom the N. 

On a riſing- ground, at the u end of the park, 
was 2 room erected, where the Duke frequently en- 

tertained company at dinner, there being a good kitchen, 
&c. near, with a very pretty flower-garden. 

From this ſpot is a view of the country for many 
miles, and {rom the harbour of Portſmouth quite round 
by the Iſle of Wight, ſeveral leagues out into the 
ea. | 

GOELLE, or GOUELLLE, a ſmell diſtrict and ſubdiviſion 
of the Iſle of France, the limits of which are not ex- 
actly known; the only conſiderable town in it is Dam- 
martin, _ 

GOER, or GOHRDE, a hunting-ſeat belonging to the 
Elector of Hanover, King of Sa Britain, in the 
duchy of Brunſwick Lunenburg, and Lower Sax- 
ony, in Germany. It lies ſeventy miles N. E. of Ha- 

nover. 

GOES, a neatly-built and walled town on the N. fide of 
the iſland of South Beveland, in the province of Zea- 
land, one cf the United Netherlands. It lies about a 

mile from the arm of the ſea that parts the iſland from 
Wo t-r{dyke, communicatiag with it by a canal, de- 

. fended by two forts, called the Eaſter and Weſter. It 
has fix gates, three market-places, a grammar-ſchool, 
and three hoſpitals. Here is a good harbour, and veſ- 
ſels come up to the town by its canal. To it belongs 
the lordſhip of Borſelen. It lies fourteen miles E. of 
Middlcburg, and ſixteen W. of Bergen-op-zoom. Lat. 
81 deg. 46 min. N. long. 3 deg. 56 min. E. 

GOES, a town of the province of Beira, in Portugal, 
with between 14 and 1500 inhabitants. It lies twenty- 
ſix miles from the city of Beira. 

G0 A, a large trading town cf Guzuratte, in the Mo- 
gul empire and Eaſt Indies, in Aſia. It lies ten leagues 

- Wwitnin the gulph of Cambaya, and on its W. fide, al- 
moſt oppoſite to Baroche. It has a ſafe harbour for the 
largeſt veſſels; which, though lying on ſoft mud at 
low-water, float in four or five fathom perpendicular 
when the tide riſes. | | 

The Mogul has an officer here, who commands about 
200 that guard the place, and he is ſubordinate to the 
| ane of Cambaya. Here is the rendezvous of the 

ortugueſe ſhips in their paſſage to Goa; and there is 
a free commerce for ſtrangers at this place, in ſuch 
merchandiſe as is proper to be exported from, or impor- 


ted to Guzuratte. It lies ny thirty, or more 


leagues, according to different authors, S. W. from 
Cambaya. ; A e. 
| GOGO, a province of Negroland, in Africa. See 
AGO, | 


GOGMAGOG, or HOGMAGOG, fo called by the 
Cambridge ſtudents, a chain of hills three miles S. of 
that univerſity, where are the veſtiges of old entrench- 
ments and other works, being an advantageous poſt, 
and commanding the whole country en It 
has a fine, dry, and ſmooth turf, equal to that of 


| Newmarket, where the ſtudents take the air in winter, 


$4 


| an eſtate having been left by a gentleman, the * 
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bf which is to be applied for keeping up the road always 
good to the hills. On it is a feat of Lord Godol- 
phin, where is an elegant library. To the weſtward 
lies a delightful valley, with rich corn-fieids, fine ſeats 
and villages. From the brow of theſe hills ran a 
Roman bizhway ſouthward. 
GOITO, a {ma'l town of the duchy of Mantua, and 
upper diviſion of Italy. It lies over the Menzo (Min- 
cius), fourteen miles N. W. of Toms,” It was 
taken in 1706 by the hereditary Prince of Heſſe. Lat. 
deg. 25 min. N. long. t1 deg. 15 min. E. | 
GOLCONDA, formerly kingdom of, but now a province 
of the Hither India, and Mogul Empire, in Aſia. It 
extends itſelf about 260 miles along the Bay of Bengal, 
being 200 miles where broadeſt from E. to W. As it 


is wathed on the E. fide by that bay juſt mentioned, 


it has Biſnagar on the S. the mountains of Gate on the 
W. and thoſe of Orixa with Balaguate on the N. as 


alſo the famous river Guenga. The air in general 
is healthy. Here are only three ſeafons, namely, an 
exceſſively hot ſummer; an autumn, when they have | 


great rains; and a ſpring from November to February, 


when the air is cold. Ihe country abounds with black 
cattle, ſheep, poultry, all ſorts of proviſions ;. and has 
many lakes full of fiſh, particularly delicious ſmelts. 
It has plenty of grapes, of which white wine is made, 
and fruits peculiar to the climate. The country. pro- 


- duces indigo, bezoar, two crops of rice, and ſome || 


other grains, The fields lic generally high, and . have 
reſervoirs for water. Here are no mines of gold, filver, 
or copper, but many of ſolt, iron, ſteel, diamonds, 


and other precious ſtones. Theſe latter induced the, 


Great Mogul Aureng-Zebe, to make a conqueſt of this 


kingdom; and it is now ſubject to his ſucceſſor. Init 
are no leſs than twetity-thiree mines of * diamonds 
worked; and many more are forbid to be occupied, leſt 
they ſhould become too common. See Philoſophical. 
Tranſactions, N*®136. The King of Golconda is ſaid 
to have had half a million of men in pay in the year 
1686, when he was taken priſoner and dethroned. 'He 
has vaſt revenues, what from latids, and the cuſtoms, on 
- merchandiſe and proviſions, | that from falt” alone a- 
mounting to a millicn' and eight hundred thouſand 
crowns, deſides the property of alf diamonds weighing 
above five carats. His treaſury is immenſely rich, and 
\. the ſouthern part of the kingdom is the tnoft populous. 
It furniſhes the Mogul with a quota df 56,000-horle,, 


and double that number ot foot; and its revenue, in- 


cluding that of part of Carnatte, is "ſux millions two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. The Engliſh, and 
öther European nations, have ſettlements on this coaſt, 


from which are exported the fineſt callicoes, chintz, | 


and diamonds : the latter are generally purchaſed of black 
merchants. | C 
GOLCONDA, once the capital of the kingdom of Its 


name laſt- mentioned, and the royal reſidence. It lies in 


a good air and ſoil, having freſh water and variety of 


fruits. It has ſtone-walls and deep ditches ; it alſo had 
a fortified caftile, till Auteng-Zebe took it in 1686, 
after nine months ſiege. In the middle of it riſes a hill 
in the form of a ſugar-loaf, It formerly ſuffered much 
from the inundations of its neighbouring river Guenga, 


which deſtroyed two fine © ſtone-bridges3, the one of 


nineteen, and the other of fifteen arch2s, and drowned 
many thouſand P&ple and cattle. Here is a royal 
chapel very richly Adorned. The town lies about 218 
miles N. W. of Fort St. George. Lat. 10 deg. 12 min. 
N. long. 78 dep. 2 min. KE. NY 
GOLDBERG, a town of Lignitz, and duchy of Sile- 
ſia, in Germany. It lies forty miles W. of Breſlaw, and 
is ſubject to the King of Pruſſia. Lat. 51 deg. 42 
min. N. long. 16 deg. 12 min. E. | 2 
GOLD-MOUNT, a very high pyramidical one, in 
the iſland of Sumata, in the 
" rivitets from which afford gold-duſt. See SUMATRA, 
GOLD-COAST, a part of Guiney, in Africa, extend- 
ing along the Atlantic ocean, where Engliſh, Dutch, 
and other European nations have ſettlements and forts. 
Along this coaſt are reckoned eleven different coun- 
tries ; namely, Axiro, Ante, Adom, Jabi, Commany, 
Fetu, 'Saboe, Fantyn, Acron, Agonna, and Aquam- 
boe; In each of theſe are one, two, or three ſmall 


Ne XLIX. , 


ndian ocean, Aſia, the 


| 


| 
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towns or villages, lying upon the ſhore, as well under 
as betwixt the European torts, their largeſt and mott 
populous towns. being generally more inland. 
GOLDEN ISLAND, in the mouth of the gulph of 
Darien, belonging to Terra Firma, in South America, 
where in the year 1698, and the reign of King Wil- 
liam III. a colony of the Scottiſh nation attempted to 
ſettle : but finding it barren, they quitted it, and poſ- 
ſeſled themſelves of an iſthmus on the oppoſite ſhore of 
the continent, namely, Darien, in a fruitful ſoil, and 
the ſituation naturally ſo ſtrong, that they could not 
have been Lifpofleſſed by the Spaniards, had not the 
Engliſh miniſtry at that time abandoned them, and 
2 contributed to their ſubſequent calamities 
and utter deſtruction, It lies in lat. 9 deg. 14 min. 
N. long. {9 deg. 51 min. N. See Q@ARIEN. | 
'GOLDEN-VALE, a plain fo called, from its being 
; Covered over in ſpring with a yellow livery of flowers, 
. © lying weſtward of Hereford, in the county of the latter 
name, and extending itſelf along the river Dore, which 
runs through the middle of it, and by the Britons 
called Duſtin-dore. It is encompaſſed with hills, which 
are crowned with woods. 


' GOEDINGEN, a town of Courland Proper, in Poland, 


| Windau, a out thirty miles from the Baltic, and about 
fifty eight miles from Mia New it is a fine water-fall, 
and an old caſtle, It has a large juriſdiction belonging to 
it. Lat. 57 deg. 38 min., N. long. 22 deg. 12 min. E. 
GOLET TA, a fortreſs, fo called as being built on a 
riſing neck of, land, It conſiſts of two caſtles in an 
| I on the gulph of its name, and joined to that of 
Tunis, fourteen miles N. of this latter city, in Africa, It 
is built with ſeven or eight overtures, which are two or 
three feet aboye the level of the ſea, where cannon are 
planted. Between, theſe forts, which are kept in good re- 
pair, and improved with outworks by the Turks and Deys 
of Tunis, are three large houſes belonging to Tuneſe 


ſince; ſo that it looks more like a town than a citadel. 
This iſland was taken by the Emperor Charles V. at 
the time he attempted the ſiege of Tunis, who built 
one of the caſtles, and was kept by the Chriſtians ſeveral 
years after. Lat. 36 deg. 12 min. N. long. 10 deg, 
BW. ß wad 8 "I 
GOLNAU, a'town of Pomerania, belon ing. to Bran- 
© denburg, in Germany. It lies on the nw eighteen 
_ — of Stetin, and ſubject to the King of Pruſſia. 
at. leg. 55 min. N. long. 15 deg. 46 min. E. 
common 55 & 15 deg. 40 min. E 


the coaſt,of Farſiſtan, a province of Perſia, and is the 
largeſt ſea-port town of that empire, upon the ſtreight, 
at the entrance of the Perſian gulph, and oppoſite to 
tte iſle of Ormus; from the ruins of the town of 
which latter name this has - roſes The Engliſh 
aſſiſted the Perſians in taking the iſle ſroſñ the Portu- 
guele, When ohe of the moſt conſiderable marts in the 
E. For which ſervice the Perſians granted the Engliſh 
ſome extravrdinary privileges, and half the cuſtoms of 
the port; In lieu of which a very large ſum has been 
lately paid them. Beſides the native Perſians, Gombron 
is inhabited by Engliſh, Dutch, Portugueſe, and ſeve- 
ral other Aſian nations; of which the Armenians and 
Banians are the, moſt conſiderable traders. This is an 
unhealthy place; for which reaſon the inhabitants, dur- 


' being the only time for commerce. The profits which 

the Fngtiſh Eaſt-India Eero, hy ormerly — in cat- 
rying merchandiſe from Gombron to Surat, was one 
conſiderable ſource of their wealth, every ſhip being 
deeply laden with goods, beſides paſſzngers, having vaſt 


Joo, ooo l. But this traffic is now diſcontinned.- The 
nglich and Dutch have factories hete ; and ſo had the 
French formerly. It lies at the fogt of a barren moun- 
tain, producing neither graſs nor trees. Here are two 
caſtles for its defence, and three ſtone-baſtions on the 
ſea-fide, with only a ſingle wall on the land-fide. The 
houſes are of ordinary ſtructure, and the; ſtreets narrow. 
Here is a great ſcarcity bf water; but plenty of all 


other proviſions. The trade here is very conſiderable : 
caravans 


* 


and formerly one of the Hans towns. It lies on the river 


nobles, beſides a good number of houſes added to them 


OMBZON, or BEN DER ABASS, 5. e. the port of 
Abas, ſo called ſrom Shah Abas the Great. It lies on 


ing the hot weather, remove into the country, winter 


treaſure on board, ſometimes to the amount of 
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Earavans conbbing of many thouſand men and beaſts, ar- 
rive here in Octo 

as alſo large fleets from India, which bring in the rich 
goods of their reſpective oduntries: all which; with the 
pearls taken at Baharen, are bought and fold here. 
The palm-tree being the only plant that will flouriſh 
in this dry foil, dates are uſed inſtead of bread. They 
have alſo plenty of ſheep and goats, hares, pidgeons, and 
rtridges: The Perfian govetnor, who reſides here, lives 
in great ſplendor; It ſtands about thirty-ſix miles N. E. 
of the Arabian coaſt, and 294 S. E. of Shiras. Lat. 

Ws des. 49 min. N. long. 55 deg. 46 min. E. 
GOMER, or VELEZ DE LA GOMERA, the name 
of a town and river in the province of Errif, in Africa. 


It is inhabited by the warlike nation of the ſame appel- | 
lation, ſuppoſed to be the deſcendants of Gomer, the | 


eldeſt ſon of Ja,*-t. It is ſituated between two hills 
formed by Mount Gomer, and. contains about 600 
- houſes, one great ſquare, a weak caſtle, and ſmall arſe- 
nal on the ſhore, where they build galleys and other 
 fmall veſſels. ehre 8 
GOMERA, one of the Canary 
lying W. of Teneriff, and 212 miles W. of Cape Ba- 
jadore, in Africa. Lat. 28 deg. 12 min. N. long. 18 
deg. 21 min. E. | 
GOMORRO, iſlands lying betw: 
of Madagaſcar and ks mb in Africa, and between 
lat. 10 and 13 deg: S, Its 


where our Eaft India company's ſhips uſually touch in 


their way to and from Bombay, and the weſtern, or 


' Malabar coaft of India. | | 
GONDELFINGEN, a town of Bavaria, in Germany. 
It lies on the N. ſide of the Danube, a little above La- 
- wingen, and the confluence of the Brentz with the ſaid 
tiver. On the Brentz the EleQor of Bavaria caſt up 
redoubts, in order to e the paſſage of it with 
Prince Lewis of Baden and the Duke of Marlborough, 
after their firſt junction in June 1704. It lies ten 
miles 8. W. of Steinheim. 5 
GONDEREOURT, in Latin Cendulphi Curia, a town 


of Bar and Lorrain, now ſubje& to France. It lies on | 


the banks of the river Ornain, near the confines of 
Champ 
GONGIOUROV, a village'of Guiney in Negroland 
. „ a : iney in | p 
in Africa. It is very conſiderable, ing mes by 
4 or 5000 negroes, all | 
Through it uſi Y paſs the caravans of ſlaves, and ſtop 
GOOD HOPE. Cap & he hall Waden hey 
, » in Wtenern 
of Africa. Here the Dutch have a good fort and town. 
See Bon-xSPERANCE, C I h | 
GOODWIN-SANDS, 
win; but the wall which guarded it from the ſea bei 
neglected, it was ſo overfiown, that it could — . 72 
ter be recovered. Theſe are very dangerous ſands for 
veſſels riding in the Downs, which, at certain winds 
that blow hard, are frequently driven upon them. 
GOR, a mountainous kingdom. of ieee. in the Eaſt 
Indies, in Afia. It is bounded by "urqueſtan on the 
N. and E. Kanduana and Pitan qu the S. and part of 
Kakares on the W. though, others give it different li- 
mits. The country is reckoned 420 miles long, and 
| 165 broad. The rivers Kanda and Perfilis riſe here, 
fall afterwards into the Ganges. It is ſubje& to the 
Great Mogul. 10 e | 2 
SO, the capital of the laſt- mentioned kingdom of its 


name. Tt ſtands at the ſource of the river Perſilis: but | 


lying far out of the way of trade, we have little further 
account of that and other towns in this part of the 
country, but that it lies 369 miles N. E. of Delly. 
Lat. 32. deg, 5 min. N. long. $5 deg. 19 min. E. 

GORBELS, a — — the neighbourhood of Glaſgow, 
in the W. of and, and under its juriſdiction: on 
account of Which vicinity it is in a thriving condition 
from the ſhipping, &c. which come and go continua ly 
to and from this mart of Scotland. 

GORCUM, à neat well-built city of Holland, one of 
the united provinces. It is walled, and ſtrongly forti- 
fied by art and nature; and, as well as Worcum and 
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r, from Turkey, Bagdat, and Perſia, | 


iſlands ſubje& to Spain, | 


"between the N. extremity | 
principal iſland. is Joanna, 


e, and about eighteen miles above Bar-le-duc | 


Mirabouts - or merchants. 


| NDS, a large tract of land in Kent, 
formerly ſuppoſed to have been an eſtate of Earl God- | 
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Loevenſtein, is one of the keys of this country. It 
ſtands on the mouth of the little river Ling (Waal), 
which runs through it, and then falls into the Maeſe. He. e 
is a daily market for corn, butter, cheeſe, and other 
proviſions age pc thither by the Ling from the fruic- 
ful country of Betau in Guelderland, and afterwards 
ſent by the Maeſe into the adjacent countries. They 
have a good church, from a ſteeple of wi.ich may be 
ſeen above twenty walled towns, with numberleſs vil- 
lages around. An inſcription over the water-gate ſays, 
«© That its citizens are eſpecially remarkable for their 
.* loyalty, happy in peace, and unconquered in war.” 
e French could not take it in 1672, It has given 
birth to ſeveral illuſtrious men, particularly — 
of Gorcum, William and Francis Eſtius, alſo Thomas 
Erpenius, the moſt learned man of his age in oriental 
literature, who died at Leyden in 1624. It lies twenty- 
ſix miles E. of Rotterdam. Lat. 51 deg. 56 min. N. 


— 


805 54 min. E. 1 

GORDIUM, a place in Phrygia Major, a province of 

Aſia Minor, formerly the royal ſeat of Gordius, who, be- 

came famous for the knot, called the Gordian knot, which 

he tied in Apolld's temple, promiſing the monarchy of 
the world to the perſon who untied it. Alexander the 

Great, aſter ſeveral other adventurers, having in vain 

N to looſe it, dared at length to cut it with his 

word. 

GORDON, a large village of Berwickſhire, in the S. of 
Scotland, together with another in the neighbourhood, 
called Weſt Gordon, giving ſurname and title of Duke 
to the chief of that family, and a numerous name in 

that kingdom. | | 

 GORDON-CASTLE, formerly called the Bog of Gicht, 
the principal reſidence of the laſt-mentioned Duke of 
the ſame name, and in the ſhire of Bamf, in the N. of 
Scotland. It lies not far from the river Spey. It is the 
nobleſt palace in this part of the country, and one of 

| largeſt in that kingdom; the apartments being lofty, 
ſpacious, and well-furniſhed. Here are alſo fine gar- 

dens, ſtatues, and delightful walks; with a large 2 

park and groves, cut into beautiful viſtas. Between 

tis and Scrathbogey, and up towards the Highlands, 

his eſtates lie, and he has ſeveral other ſcats. His ſu- 

periorities extend even to Inyerneſs-ſhire and Lochaber, 

particularly the juriſdictions and lands belonging to the 

_ caſtle of Inverneſs, and on the water of Nairn. It lies 
„% es 

„or „ i. e. a good road for ſhips, 

the 7 of a ſmall iſland of une in Holland, 

one of the united provinces. From its harbour it grew 

very rich; but this being lately choaked up by rnd, its 

| has declined much. Here is a tower, which is a 

land-mark for ſailors. Goree lies S. of Helvoetſluys, 

and twelve miles in the ſame direction from the 

Briell, Lat. 52 deg. 12 min. N. long. 3 deg. 54 


min. * 

GOREE, a ſmall iſland near Cape Verd, in Africa. It 
formerly belonged to the French, but the Engliſh under 
Commodore Keppel took it from them in the preſent 
ry of 1760. Lat. 15 deg. 20 min. N. long. 17 deg. 

min. . a 6 \ 
GORGONA, an iſland of the Tuſcan ſea, upon the coaſt 
of Florence, and middle diviſion of Italy, where the ſmall 
fiſh called ſardines or ſardels, reſembling ſprats, are ta- 
ken; and when pickled, are exported, having the de- 
nomination. of  Gorgona anchovies amongſt, us, and 

well-known as a high fiſh-ſauce,, &c. It lies thirty- 
ſeven miles W. of Leghorn, having Corfica in the ſame 
direction, and Piſano on the E. It is ten miles in cir- 
cuit, and poorly peopled. On it is only a village, with 
. fiſhermens hutts, and a caſtle to defend it from Cor- 
fairs. Lat. 43 deg. 36 min. N. long. 10 deg. 47 


min. E. | 
GORGONA, a little. iſland in the Pacific ocean, and 
twenty miles W. of the coaſt of Peru, in South Ame- 
rica. It is high, and. covered with wood; 29 good 
water, and an excellent harbour or road on its W. fide. 
Hither bugcaneers and ſeveral other naval adventurers 
uſed to reſort, in order to wait for prizes, and take in 
wood and water, the Spaniards having made no ſettle- 


ments here; though ſometimes, after the periodical 
Ke” 2 5 N Fu, 
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rains, they come to ſearch the rivulets for gold-duſt. 
Here are periwinkles, muſſels, and pearl-oyſters, in 


great plenty. Lat. 4 deg. 5 min. N. long. 79 deg. 22 
GORHAMBURY, at preſent the ſeat of Lord Viſcount 


Grimſton, near St. Alban's, in Herefordſhire ; where, 
beſides a ſtatue of King Henry VIII. are ſeveral other 
things worthy a traveller's curioſity. The manor was 
the paternal eſtate of that ornament of his country for 
learning, the great Sir Francis Bacon Lord Verulam, 
who firſt revived experimental philoſophy. His ſecre- 
tary, Sir Thomas Meauteys, to whom he * 1 
this eſtate, erected a monument for him in St. Mi- 
chael's church, in St. Alban's, 2 thoughtfully in 
an elbow chair, with an inſcription in praiſe of 


bim. 
GORI, a ſmall town of Georgia, in Aſiatic Turkey. 
Its name ſignifies a hog, from the great numbers of 
thoſe animals bred and eaten here and in the neighbour- 
hood. This is a ſmall ill-built town ; but very well- 
opled, and moſt of its inhabitants are merchants. 
ere is plenty of proviſions and cheap. It lies between 
two mountains on the river Kur, and at the foot of an 
eminence, on the top of which ſtands a caſtle that 
covers it, the ſtrength of it conſiſting more in its advan- 
tageous ſituation than its fortifications or the largeneſs 
of its garriſon, which is only 100 men. Gori is thirty 
miles W. of Teflis. Lat. 43 deg. 10 min. N. long. 46 
deg. 30 min. E. | 
GORITIA, or GORITZ, a large town of Carniola, in 
a ſmall county of its name and circle of Auſtria, in Ger- 
many. It lies on the confines of the Venetian territo- 
ries, and is tolerably ſtrong. The lower part of it is 
open; but in the upper part, called the Fortreſs, is a 
ood garriſon. It is forty-one miles 8. W. of Laubach. 
Lat. 46 deg. 30 min. N. long. 14 deg. 29 min. E. 
GORITIA, county of, in which the laſt- mentioned town 
of the ſame name is the capital, is bounded on the N. 
by Upper Carniola, on the E. by Lower Carniola, and 
the Alps ſeparate it from Friuli. It is thirty-five miles 
in and fifteen in breadth, and has fine vine- 
Since the extinction of its own Counts, it has 
n ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
GORLITZ, one of the principal towns in Upper Lu- 
ſatia, and one of the largeſt in the whole marquiſate, 
in Saxony, Germany. In it are ſeveral neat churches 


and y ſtone-houſes. Their chief trade is in beer, 


and in drefling and dying woollen and linen cloths. 
It is well-fortified with walls, towers, and ditches; and 
its approach is difficult, on account of its ſtanding in a 
_ mora's on the W. ſide of the Neiſs, which runs through 
itt into the Oder. The ga — — not its 
ual in Europe, and is parti no its tower 
_ ] — 9 — = out of a rock. 
Near a ſmall church without the town is a model of 
the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, built a few centuries 
ago, by the direction of a citizen, who had been ſeve- 
al times there. Frequent fires have happened in this 
town. It lies twenty miles E. of Baudiſſen, and forty- 
eight in the ſame direction from Dreſden. Lat. 51 deg. 
28 min. N. long. 15 deg. 51 min. E. 
GORTYNA, now a village in the iſland of Candia, on 


the coaſt of Greece and Turkey, in Europe. It was 


once a famous city, as appears from the noble ruins in 
marble, jaſper, and granate, very -curiouſly wrought, 
above ſix miles” diſtant from Mount Ida, at the foot of 
low hills, and at the entrance into the plain of Meſſa- 
ria, the granary of the iſland. In the room of thoſe 
great men who had cauſed ſuch ſtately edifices to be 
erected, you ſee nothing now but poor ſimple ſhep- 
herds. At the further end of this ruined town is a 
brook, doubtleſs the ancient river Lethe, as Strabo ſays 
it ran among the ruins of Gortyna. Ie 

GOSHEN, land of, a tra& not far from Cairo in Middle 
Egypt, Africa, where the patriarch Joſeph firſt placed 


his father and brethren, it ing then the moſt fruitful' | 


n 
ſpot in Egypt. It extended eaſtward along the Pelu- 
branch of the Nile ; but as theſe grew ſo nume- 
raus, it is probable that they ſpread themſelves further 
on all ſides, eſpecially towards Biſhbeſh {the ancient 
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Bubaſtris), Cairo, and along the Arabie banks of the 
river. | 
GOSLAR, a ſovereign imperial city of Brunſwick and 
Lower Saxony, in Germany. It is a large place, 
ſtands on the S. fide of the Goſe, which riſes on the 
S. E. of Cellerfeldt, and falls into the Ocker, near the 
confines of Hildeſheim. The houſes are covered with 
ſlate. It lies in a valley ſurrounded with mountains, 
in which are conſiderable mines of iron, lead, and filver. 
The inhabitants are employed either in digging, cleanſ- 
ing, tempering, and vending the metals and minerals, 
with the hardware manufactures formed of them. The 
houſe of Brunſwick have endeavoured to eſtabliſh their 
pretenſions to this city by force of arms, but hitherto 
in vain. Its protectorſhip is in the King of Great 
Britain as Elector of Hanover, alternately with the 
Duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel. The Lutheran is 
the only religion tolerated in it. Here Bartold Schwartz, 
the Benedictine monk, is ſaid to have found out the art 
of making gun-powder. (3oflar lies twenty-ſeven miles 


this duchy. Lat. 52 deg. 12 min. N. long. 15 deg. 44 


min. E. 


GOSPORT, a large town of Hampſhire, oppoſite to 


wives live moſtly, and where every thing is cheaper and 
more commodious than at the other place. Boats are 
continually paſſing between Goſport and Portſmouth ; 
and is the ſame as Southwark is to London, only that 
there is no bridge: but the whole is called Portſmouth, 
though diſtin pariſhes, Its weekly market is on Sa- 
turday, and annual fairs on May 4 and October 10, 
for toys, See PORTSMOUTH. | 

GOSTAVIN, or GOSTYN, a ſmall town of the pala- 
tinate of Rava, in Great Poland. It is defended by a 
caſtle, and lies thirty-eight miles N. of Rava. Lat. 53 
deg, 5 min. N. long. 20 deg. 10 min. E. 

G0 THA, the capital of Saxe-Gotha, in Upper Saxony, 
in Germany. It is a large and walled town, with 
ditches ramparts, on the Leina, in a fine corn; 
countrx, about two days journey S. of Hanover. Its 
principal trade is in dyers woad, of which they have 
three crops, the third growing wild. Here is a fortified 

_ caſtle, from which is a vaſt proſpect over a fertile plain. 
Its ſovereign, who is brother to the preſent Princeſs 
Dowager of Wales, reſides here, and keeps an elegant 
court, and is one of our Knights of the Garter. In 
the caſtle is a collection of valuable curioſities, and a 
noble library with ſeveral manuſcripts. In rainy wea- 
ther the roads here are bad. Four miles off is the plea- 
ſure-houſe of Frederickſward. Gotha lies in lat. 51 
deg. 12 min. N. long. 10 deg. 41 min. KE. 

GOTHAM, in the Conquerot's Survey called Gatham, 
and at the ſame time Goats-bome ; a village in the ſou- 
thern parts of Nottinghamſhire, on a rivulet which 
falls a little below it into the Trent. Though prover- 
bially ſtigmatized for its wiſe men of Gotham, it undeſer- 
vedly bears this popular ignominy with other places, 
— have _ ſo characterized in all ages, — theſe 

ve given ſtriking exceptions to the contrary. But let 
one inſtance — ſor Gotham, to put = end to the 
abuſive ſarcaſm. It gave birth to William de Gotham, 
who flouriſhed in the reign of King Edward II. having 
been twice Chancellor of Cambridge univerſity, and was 
as eminent a governor as any in that age, both for 
learning and prudence. 

GOTHLAND, or GOTHIC KINGDOM, in Latin 
Gothia and Gothlandia; a large and fruitful country, 
and the moſt ſouthern of all Sweden. It is bounded on 
the N. by the province of Sweden Proper, being a pe- 
ninſula on the E. S. and W. ſides by the Bal- 
tic, the Sund or entrance to it, and part of the Ger- 
man ocean. Its extent from the confines of Dalecarlia 
on the N. to the coaſt of Schonen on the S. is about 

330 miles; and from Gottenburg in the W. to Stege- 
burg in the E. it is about 174. It is divided in ge- 
neral into Eaſt, Weſt, and South Gothland. Theſe 
again are further ſubdivided ; the firſt into Eaſt Goth- 
land Proper, Smaland, the Iſle of Oeland, and Goth- 
land. The ſecond into Weſt Gothland Proper, War- 


meland, 


S. of Brunſwick, and is ſurrounded by the territories of 


Portſmouth, of conſiderable trade, where the ſailors 


meland, Weſt-Gothic Thalland or Dalland, and Ba- - 


Soor 


huſia - prefecture: the third into Scania, Halland, and 


Bleking. 


Eaſt Gothland Proper is bounded by Sudermania on 


” the N. the Baltic on the E. Smaland on the S. and the 


Wetter-lake on the W. This is a level country, pro- 
ducing plenty of corn and cattle, with fiſh, fowl, and 
veniſon. 

Weſt Gothland Proper is a large province, con- 
fining on Smaland on the S8. E. Halland on the S. W. 


and has the river Gothelba on the N. W. by which | 


it is parted by the government of Bahus and the pro- 
- vince of Dalia, on the N. the Wener-lake and part of 
Warmeland, and on the E. part of Nericia and the 
Wetter-lake, which divides it from Eaſt Gothland Pro- 
per. It is watered by great numbers of lakes and ri- 
vers; abounds with excellent paſtures, on which vaſt 
quantities of cattle are bred,-and the country enriched 
by the ſale of them, Its principal town is Gotten- 


2 durg. Lo 


South Gothland is bounded on the N. by Eaſt and 
Weſt Gothland, and is ſurrounded every way elſe by 
the ſea, See the other ſubdiviſions under their reſpec- 
tive words. 


GOTHLAND, Iſland of, belonging to Sweden. It lies 


in the Baltic, oppoſite to the coaſt of Eaſt Gothland, 


in Sweden, from which it is about fifty-two miles diſ- 


tant, to the E. between lat. 57 and 58 deg. N. and be- 
tween long. 18, 20, and 3o deg. E. 


Its greateſt length, from S. W. to N. E. is about 
fiſty· ſix miles; but its breadth is not above eighteen from | 


E. to W. Olaus Magnus ſays it was called Gothland, 


i. e. good land, from the people, and in ſhort every thing 


elſe in the country, being of that quality; and is very 
juſtly called the eye of the Baltic, from its commodious 
fituation, lyin en the province of Gothland 


and Livoma. It has often changed its maſters. The 


reſtored it by the treaty of -Fountainbleau in 1679. 


Danes took it from the Swedes in 1677, but afterwards | 


Here is but one conſiderable town, namely, Wiſby, | 


'GOTLIEBEN, a town of the Thourgaw, A 222 ; 


* 
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belonging to the Swiſs cantons. It lies on the fide © 
the lake of Conſtance, about a league from the city of 
this name, and in the road to Stein. It has a ſtrong 
caſtle, Where John Huſs was impriſoned by order of 


the council of Conſtance, and now the reſidence of the 


bailiff for the Biſhop of that ſee. 


"GOT TENBURG, a town of Weſt-Gothland Pro- 


- 


per, in Sweden, on the Skagarac or Cattegate, on 
the ſouthern branch of the river Gothelba, near the 


Moludal, which there ſalls into the ſea, and forms a4 


moſt excellent harbour. It was built only in the year 


160%, but has ſince become a conſiderable mart. It is ; 


entirely built of wood. In the war of 1644, the Danes || 


exerted their- utmolt efforts to deſtroy this place; but 
it has ſince been regularly - fortified, having two cita- 


| dels on the land-fide, and a citadel on the ſea-ſide for its 


0 has greatly ſuffered from frequent fires. - In the year 


defence: ſo that it is now one of the ſtrongeſt maritime ; 
towns in the kingdom. Here is the ſee of a Biſhop, 
the number of its inhabitants amounts to 13,000, and it 


1731 an Baſt India company was erected here, and 
that trade they carty on with pretty good ſucceſs; 
though ſoon after its creation, one of their ſhips was 
entirely loſt off the Orkneys in Scotland. The naviga- 
tion to to Gottenburg is conſiderable: for the Dutch 


— 


drive a good trade to it, as do the Scotch in particular: 


C 


the Sund or Baltic. It lies 228 miles 


and from Gottenburg ſhips can fail to all the ſea-ports 
without the Cattegate, and not be 2 Yr to go through 
. W. of Stock- 


bohm, and 164 N. of — Last. 58 deg. 29 


min. N. long. 1x deg. 36 min. 


= 


GOTTINGEN,/a-towr of Grubenhagen, a principality 


belonging to Hanover, in the duchy of Brunfwic and 
Lower Saxony, in Germany. It is ſuppoſed to be the 
Munitium the ancients, and ſtands on the river 

ne. It is a ſtrong town, and was in vain beſieged 
dy the Imperialiſts in 1641. It is of moſt note, ſor an 
univerſity or academy founded here in 1734, by the 


4 Electot of Hanover, his pre ent Majeſty George II. of 


Great Britain, to which ſome, and but a few of our 


Engliſh youths of quality have of late reſorted ; a mode 
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ſurely ariſing rather from vague caprice or complaiſance, 
than rational grounds of ibs anc, * any of our own 
illuſtrious univerſities. It lies thirt -eight miles S8. of 
Hildeſheim, twenty-four N. E. of Capes, and fifty from 
Hanover. Lat. 51 deg. 46 min. N. long. 9 deg. 56 


min. E. 


GOTTORP, or GOTTORFF, a town of Sleſwick or 
S. Jutland, in Denmark. It is the ancient ſeat and patri- 
mony of the Dukes of Holſtein, the next branch of 
which family, next to the Royal one, took the title and 
ſurname of Gottorp from thence. It is the capital of 
their territories, being both a fortreſs and noble palace, 
reckoned one of the fineſt ſeats in all theſe northern 
parts. The caſtle ſtands to the W. of the Slay, in the 

middle of a ſmall lake, a bridge joining it to the 8. 
ſhore, has baſtions, &c. But it is commanded by a moun- 
tain N. E. of it, from which the Danes annoyed the 
caſtle in the year 1675, when the Duke was treacherouſ 
ſurpriſed at Rentſburg. On the north- ſide of the caſtle 
is another bridge of 200 paces over the lake, at the end 
of which is a walk between rows of trees that leads to 

the garden, which is adorned with many fine water-works 
and caſcades, with fiſh-ponds, ſtatues, &c. Here is a 
noble park, four Engliſh miles in circuit, and full of 
fallow deer; and in a particular apartment is an admirable 
copper globe, ten feet and a half in diameter, ſhewing 
the ſolar ſyſtem, and turned round by means of water; 
another curious globe made by Tycho Brahe was pre- 
ſented to the Czar Peter, The library here has ſince, it 
is ſaid, been removed to Copenhagen. In this town is a 
cuſtom-houſe, where toll is paid for great numbers of 
black cattle, being in ſome years above 50,000 head, that 
paſs from Jutland into Germany; and this produces a 
conſiderable ſum to the King of Denmark. It lies nine- 

+ teen miles W. of Sleſwick, Lat. 54 deg. 56 min. N. 
long, 10 deg. 12 min. E. 22 | 

GOUDA, GOUDET or FER-GOW, a city of Holland, 
one of the ſeven United Provinces, upon the little river 
Gow and Ye], which a few miles lower fall into the 
Maeſe. It-is a neat place, and is pretty healthy, though 

' ſtanding in a marſh. | By fluices the adjacent country 
may be laid under water, and by this means inacceſſible, 
but by two banks on each fide the Ye), which are 
ſtrongly fortified ; beſides, the town has a good wall and 
ditches. Here is the largeſt market-place in Holland, in 
the middle of 'which ſtands the town-houſe, and near it 

the great church, with a ſtately tower: the paintings 
on the windows are extremely fine, the work of two 

brothers, natives of Gouda, of the name of Crabeth, the 
moſt eminent painters on glaſs that ever were, whoſe 
art is ſaid to have died with them. In the town is a mul- 
titude of canals and ſmall currents, which are cleanſed 
by the tide.” Here were formerly 350 brewhouſes; but 
that branch of trade has awindled almoſt” to nothing. 

Their principal manufactures now are cordage, and 

particularly very neat pipes, for which they have a ve 

extenſive trade. In the neighbourhood are made val 

quantities of bricks and tiles, and here alſo are ſeveral 
pretty gardens and ſummer-houſes. Goudeſluys lies near 
the old channel of the Rhine, between Bodegrave and 

Leyden. It was fortified to ſtop the incurſions of the 

French in 1672 and 1673. Gouda lies twelve miles N. E. 

of Rotterdam, and fourteen 8. E. of Leyden. Lat. 52 

deg. 51 min. N. long. 4 deg. 46 min. E. 

GOUDESLUYS. See Goupa. - | 

GOUDHURST, a market-town of Kent. It Ties nine 
miles from Maidſtone, and 25 from London. An annual 
fair is holden here on Auguſt 26 for cattle. 1 

GOVENS-HEAD, or POINT, St. a promontory of 
Pembrokeſhire, in 8. Wales, bearing far into the fea from 
Denbigh-town,. -_ - | X 

GOVERNOLO, a ſmall town of the duchy of Mantua, 
in the upper diviſion of Italy, on the Mincio, at the con- 
fluence of that river with the Po. It is ſuppoſed to be 

the Ager Ambuleius of the ancients; and by them placed 
in the territory of the Veneti. The Imperialiſts took 
it in 1702, and the French retook it the following year, 
but is now ſubject tothe houſe of Auſtra. It lies four- 
teen miles 8. E. of the city of Mantua: Lat. 25 deg. 
18 min. N. long. +1 deg. 31 min. E. apts 

GOULBUGSHAW, as the Turks call it, the largeſt of 


the inland lakes of Aſia Minor or Anatolia, in Aſiatic 
Turkey. 


8 &--Þ 
Turkey. Its extent is from long. 32 to 33 deg. 20 
min. E. and from lat. 37 deg. 40 min. to 38 deg. 10 min. 
N. being upwards of 50 miles long and 22 broad. 
GOURA, a town of Bengal and Mogul 3 in the 
Eaſt-Indies, Aſia. It ſtands on the Ganges. It was once 
a conſiderable city, nine miles in compaſs, according to 
ſome, though others fay many more, as having been the 
ſeat of ſeveral Kings of Bengal, each of whom built 
his own ſumptuous large palace: many rvins of thefe are 
{ill to be ſeen, and at preſent the town is almoſt depo- 


ulated. | 
GOURIA, or GOURIEL; once a province of Mingrelia 


in Aſia, and ſubject to the King of Ineritia, whoſe 
yoke, in imitation of the Mingrelians, they ſhook off, and 
choſe a chief from among themſelves, who maintains 
himſelf in his independency by means of the Pcrte, to 
which he pays an annual tribute of forty fix boys and 
girls, that are to be ſent to the Baſha of Akalzike. The 
Gourians are eſpecially a lewd, drunken; pilfering peo- 
ple, and much given to the infamous trade of ſtealing 
men and women, and ſelling them to the Turks and 
Perſians. Their religion is the fame with the reſt of the 


Georgians. 


GOURNAY, a town of Bray in Normandy, France, | 


on the river Epte. It lies in a good plain, partly paſture, 
and partly arable land, and gives title of Count, has a 
yollegiate and a parochial church, with a caſtle, ſeveral 
monaſteries, &c. five leagues above Giſors to the N. and 
ten from Rouen. | | 


GOWERLAND, the weſtern limits of Glamorganſhire 


in 8. Wales, from the Neath to the Lochor, is called by 
us Gower, and by the Britons Gwyr, being divided into 
E. and W. Gowerland; in the eaſtern diviſion of which 
is Swanſey, belonging to the Duke of Beaufort; one of 
whoſe titles is Lord Herbert of Gower. © 

GOWRAN, a town in the county of Kilkenny, and pro- 

' vince of Lempſter, in Ireland. It is a populous place, and 
has a ſtrong caſtle, which Cromwell took in 1649, when 
Colonel Hamilton, a Kentiſh man, who commanded 
Ormond's own regiment, and the governor, being two late 
in beating a parley, was condemned to be ſhot, with all 
the commiſſion officers but one, and their Popiſh chap- 
lain hanged. It lies five miles from Kilkenny, and 

ave title to the brave Lord Cutts. 

GOWROCK, a ſmall town and caſtle in the ſhire of 
Renfrew, and W. of Scotland. It lies at the weſtern 
extremity of a bay on the firth of Clyde. Here is a 
noted road and harbour lately fitted up, and belonging to 
Sir William Stuart, Baronet. | 

GOWRY, a territory of Perthſhire in the N. of Scotland, 

commonly called the Carſe of Gowry. In it are noble 
fields of corn, and it is reckoned the moſt beautiful ſpot 
in all Scotland, extending fourteen miles in length, and 
between two and four in \ Sar on the N. fide of the 
Tay, from Dundee to Perth, and all a perfect garden. 
At the entrance into this diſtrict is a modern built houſe 
of Mr. Gray, a deſcendant from the family of that 

name in Northumberland, and one of the prettieſt ſeats 
ie is (aid in the kingdom. | | 

GOYAM, or GO AMA, a pretty large kingdom of Africa. 
It is fo ſurrounded with the Nile, that it looks like a 

peninſula. It is divided to the E. from the kingdoms 

of Bagemder, Amhara, Oleca, and Upper Choa; to the 

S8. from thoſe of Catates and Bizamo, to the W. from 

the kingdoms of Garche, Goaga and Agans, and to 

N. from that of Dambea. It is much higher and more 

_ mountainous in the middle than in its extreme parts; 
and thoſe heights are partly inhabited, eſpecially towards 
the ſprings of the Nile, which lie on the weſtern part 

of this kingdom: about the iſthmus made by the river 


is a very ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible mountain, on the | 


top of which is an oval plain, 250 fathoms long, and 130 
© broad; and to it are two paths acroſs the rocks, with an 
excellent ſpring on one ſide. More towards the Nile is 
2 way ſeparated from this mountain by a natural trench, 
w 


ere the Viceroy reſides in a camp: the northern parts | 


are altogether mountainous and rocky. 
GOZO, or GOZZ1, the larger of two iſlands, the other 
called Antigozi, lying oppoſite to Cape Crio in Candia, 
and European Turkey, but a little to the S. W. Plin 
calls it Gaudos, and Ptolemy Claydos. 


NN. 49. | 
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GOZO, or more properly IL GOZZO, ancientiy Gaiiz 
los, an iſland granted by the Emperor Charles V. td 
the Knights of Malta, from which it is divided by the 
channel of Friol, between two and three miles broad: 
It is about twenty-four miles in cireuit, and ſurrounded 
with high and craggy rocks, and dangerous ſhelves; 
which render the acceſs to it very difficult; but in the 
midland it is very fertile, and well cultivated. When 
the Turks ſeized on it in 1551, about 6000 of the inha- 
bitants of both ſexes were made ſlaves: It had then only 
a caſtle built on a hill, of little or no ſtrength.. But 
upon the retaking of it in 1599 by the Grand Maſter, 
Martin Garzes, ſuch works have been added; as render 
it impregnable : ſo that the Turkiſh and other Corſairs 
have in vain attempted to ſurpriſe it; eſpecially in 1613 
and 1709, they found it ſo well guarded and fortified, 
that they did not venture to ſet foot upon it. 
GRABOW, or GRUBOW, a town in the duchy; of 
Mecklenburg, and Lower Saxony, in Germany. It lies 
| nineteen miles S. of Schwerin. Lat. 53deg. 46 min. N. 
wo 11 deg. 48 min. KE. Hy 
GRACE, or GRASSE, in Latin Grinnicum, a populous 
and rich city; and one of the moſt conſiderable in Pro- 
vence in France; It ſtands upon a hill, in a very fruit- 
ful ſoil; It is the ſee of a Biſhop, removed hither, from 
Antibes, from which it lies three leagues to the N. E. 
on account of the. inſalubrity of the air, and depredation 
of pyrates. Eeſides its cathedral, here are ſeveral other 
churches, and a great number of monaſteries: twenty 
miles S. W. of Nice, and ſixty N. E. of Toulon. Lat: 
43 deg. 51 min; N. long. 6 deg. 56 min. E. 
GRACE, a town of Lower Berry; in France. It lies on 
the rivulet Paſon, and is ſurrounded with walls flanked 
with towers, the largeſt of which is an octagon upon a 
riſing ground, and ſupported by four thick walls, in the 
form of arches. It give titles of Baron, and now be- 
longs to the holy chapel of Bourges, from which city 
it lies nine leagues to the W. 


GRACIAS A DIOS, a name by way of thankſgiving 


to the Almighty, which Columbus in his voyage gave 


upon a favourable wind ſpringing up, to a cape of Hon- 
duras in Mexico, North America. It lies in lat. 14 deg. 
36 min. N. long. 84 deg. 12 min. W. Of the ſame 
name is a town at the mouth of a river, not far from 
the cape, and upon a rocky mountain, which has ſome 
gold- a. ines in its neighbourhood, and built about the 
ſame year as Valladolid, from which it lies abqut 
- twenty-ſeven leagues to the W. in order to ſecure. the 
miners. The adjacent valley abounds with wheat, which 
is moſtly exported to Guatimala; and it breeds very 
ood mules and horſes. ; FI 
GRADACIO, MONTE; a very fematkable mountain 
about the middle of the ifland of Corſica, in the upper 
diviſion of Italy. On the top of it are the two famous 
lakes Crena and Ino; out of the former flow the rivers 
Limone and Tavignana, one of which takes its courſe 
towards the E. and the other towards the W. coaſt : 
and out of the latter lake iſſues: the Gollog which waters 
the whole territory of Meriana. d Fer? 
GRADISCA, formerly a part of the little, county of 
Goritz, the latter being a ſubdiviſion of Carniola, in 
the circle of Auſtria, German. 
GRADISCA, or. GRADISK, à ſtrong and . well- 
built frontier town, in the generalate of Sclavonia, in 
Hungarian Illyrium. It is the Servitium of the ancients. 
It ſtands on the river Save. In 1691 the Imperialiſts 
took it from the Turks, and is now ſubject to the 
.' houſe of Auſtria. It lies thirty-miles W. of r 
Lat. 45 deg. 36 min. N. long. 18 deg. 12 min. E. 
GRAD O, an ilane at the bottom of the Adriatic ſea, 
in the duchy of Venice, in Upper Italy. It lies forty 
miles N. E. of Venice. Lat. 46 deg. 29 min. N. 
long. 13 deg. 56 min. E. Of the ſame name is a town, 
and alſo called Aquileia Nova, ſituated near the conti- 
nent, and on the confines of Friuli. After the deſtruc- 
tion of Aquileia by Attila, it was for ſome time the ſeat 
of the partriarch of that city; but upon its being re- 
built, he returned thither, though the inhabitants of 
Grado ſet up a partriarch of their own, who has been 
tranſlated to Venice. In 1734 this city was reduced to 
- aſhes, fince which time it has never been able to re- 
cover itſelf. The reſt of the iſland, and moſt of the 
6K | towu, 
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town, is filled with gardens, and the whole ſurrounded 


© with a great number of ſmaller iſlands. Both the iſland 


and city are by the natives called Grao. 

N, a thorough-fare town, in the 5. part of 
Northamptonſhire, in which is a handſome ſeat and 
park of the Fitzroy family, giving title of Duke, and 
lies fixty-eight miles from London. 

'S DYKE, as it is called in the Scottiſh 
hiſtories, the famous Roman wall, which went by the 
name of Severus or Adrian's wall. It lies in W. 
Lothian, and S. of Scotland, having been built by ſeve- 
ral perſons at different times, for repelling the Picts, 


_ Iriſh, and other nations in the highlands, and for cover- 


GRAIN-CO 


8 
GRAMPIAN 


ang the provincial Britons 


ran to the 
- Banhill, where ſeveral ſtones have been found, ſome 
with figures engraved on them, and ſome with inſcrip- 


inſt their incurfions. It 
firſt began in the time of Julius Agricola, where the 
river Forth was narrow, and ſo was carried along the 
neck of land, betwixt that and the Firth of Clyde, which 
was Hot above ſixteen miles over; but afterwards fur- 


ther E. and was ſeveral times repaired, till the deſtruc- 
tion of the Roman empire in Britain put an end to it. 


This wall had a ditch twelve feet wide on the N. fide, 


and towards the enemy's country the rampart itſelf 


was ten feet thick, beſides a wall of ſquared and cut 


- one, two feet broad, to keep the earth from falling in- 


to the ditch, and to cover the defendants. Here were 


- "-awatch-towers within call of one another. Beſides 


theſe, there were along the wall, and on its inſide, 


large forts ſtrongly intrenched, as may be ſeen in 
Camden's Britannia, from Mr. Pont's accounts who 
Sani them. The length of thi N 
Scottiſh miles: for beginning between Queen 

Abercorn, it ranged along weſt by the Grange and 


of this chain was thirty- ſix 
and 


Kineil, to Innereving, fo on to Falkirk; thence it 
directly to the foreſt of Cumernald, and then 
fort, which was on the top of the 


tions : from this it went to the peel of Kirkintilloch or 
| loch, the largeſt fort of all; and ſo W. to 


2 Kilpatric near Dunbarton. In the ruins of the fort at 


Bankyire was found a very large iron ſhovel, and ſeve- 


Du hyr, near Mony-abroch, were formerly 
large buildings. It had alſo ſeveral ſquare fortifications, 
in the form of Roman camps. 
T, under which name Malagueta, a 
in Spaniſh ſignifying Paradiſe grain 
Guiney-pepper, is generally known, as that grow- 
very plentifully. See MALacueTaA. 
„or GRANTZBANE HILLS, in Latin 
Mam Grampius, very high mountains, beginning near 
Lochlommond, a Strathern, in Perthſbire, and 
N. of Scotland; and at the foot of which lies the 


in Afri 


town of Dunkeld, near the Tay. They run in a long 


chain north-eaſterly, as far as A 


and the German 


GRANDMONT, or GRAMMONT), a ſmall town 


of La Marche, in France. It has a famous abbey, the 


principal of its order, lying in bleak and barren moun- | 


tains; at the foot of which however are ſome cultiva- 
ee et Ha L. and Hl. Kings of England: The 

of H . Kings of England. e 
ſon of the acer, namely Richard, ſurnamed Cœur de 
1 or ion- o n i 


ng 'to beautify the 
church of dur Lady, it ſeveral privileges. 
King Henry III. was allo very liberal in behalf of this 
abbey, the cloiſter and other buildings having been 
magnificently adorned by him as 


to 


GRANDMONT, commonly GRAMMONT, in Fle- 


— 


_ Gerardi 


an 
other religious foundati In its territory are - 
fe villages ; which, with the town, . 
country of Aloft. In the neighbourhood of this city 


N. E. 


miſh 22 i. e. Gerard's Mount, and in Latin 

„a town of Flanders, in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. It ſtands on the river Dender, with only 
one parochial church, dedicated to St. 
and nu „both of Benedictines, and ſome 


are ſeveral foreſts with convents in them; one of which, 


- a Carthuſian monaſtery, namely, that of St. Martin, 


— 


ral ſepulchres covered with large rough ſtones; and at | 


-are at preſent. | 


— 


—— 


Bartholomew, 


GRAN, county of, in Lower Hu 


RA 
of the ſame name. It lies on the S. fide of the Danube, 


GRAN 
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was founded in 1328, by John Seylincks, who, from a 


low extraction, became fuſt counſellor to Lewis of Ne. 
vers Earl of Flanders, and ſo much in favour, that his 
maſter gave him his daughter in marriage: but the lad 

ſhewing great ' diſcontent at this unequal match, her 
huſband left her on the wedding-day, and could never 
be perſuaded to a conſummation. . Grandmont lies 
eighteen miles S. E. of Ghent. Lat. 50 deg. 46 min 

N. long. 4 deg. 5 min. E. | ; 


'GRAMPOUND, a borough of Cornwall, governed by a 


mayor, who returns two members to parliament. * 1: 
lies nearly in the middle of the county, with a bridge 
over the river Falle. Though it conſiſts but of one 
ſtreet, and has only a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh of St. 
Creed, King Edward III. granted it conſiderable privi- 
leges; among which is the remains of a Coedfala, i. e. 
in Britiſh, Felon-wood, and all the lands in it to the 
town, an exemption from toll- throughout Cornwall, 


Ke. Its weekly market is on Tueſday, and annual 
fairs on Jan 


18, March 25, and June 11, for hor- 
ſes, oxen, ſheep, cloth, and a few hops. It lies 
38 miles from Launceſton, and 251 from Lon- 
on. | | 
ngary, its Latin na 
is Strigonium. It lies S. E. of that of R: ab, — 
N a miles long and twenty-two broad. 
„a royal ſree-town of the county laſt-mentiqged 


oppoſite to Barcan, where that river receives the Gran, 


which latter iſſues from the Carpathian mountains. It 


ſtands in a very fruitful country, producing great quanti- 
ties of generous wines, and was once the me:iopolis of 
Hungary. It is well-fortified, and divided into the 
Upper and Lower towns, the latter of which com- 
mands the Danube. Here is the ſee of an Archbiſhop, 
valued before the loſs of Newhauſel at 340,000 florins, 
but now not worth 100,000 The caſtle, Archbiſhgp's 
palace, and St. Stephen's cathedral, are the principal 
among its many noble ſtructures. Here are two large 


towers, one towards Thoneſburg, and the other facing 


the river, which are joined by a wall fortified with 
divers redoubts, and a ditch flanked with hewn-ſtone, 
beſides a palliſadoed terrace, and four great points like 
ravelines: and there is alſo a ſtrong fort built on St. 
Thomas's hill. It has often changed its maſters, In 
the year 1596 the Imperialiſts took this place from the 


Turks. In the ſiege of it at that time, Sir Thomas 
Arundel of Wardour-caſtle, for his ſignal valour in 


ſtorming the water-tower, and pulling down the Turk- 
iſh banner, &c. was created a Count of the empire 
the Emperor Rudolph, and afterwards King th, 
made him a Baron of England; which honours are ſtill 
enjoyed by his poſterity. The Turks retook Gran, and 
kept it till 1683, when, after the defeat of their army be- 
fore Venice by John Sohieſki, the Imperialiſts cecovered 
and defended it againſt the Turks, who again attacked 
it in 1685; but were entirely defeated by the Dukes of 
Lorrain and Bavaria. It is till ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria, and lies forty-one miles N. W. of Buda, Lat. 
48 deg. 21 min. N. long. 18 deg. 46 min. E. 
A, formerly a kingdom, now a province of 
Spain. It is one of thoſe four that compoſed the pro- 
vince of Andalufia, taken in its largeſt extent; as in- 
cluding not only the greateſt part of the Raman pro- 
vince of Bœtica, but likewiſe the latter Vandalicia or 
of the Vandals, corruptedly called Andaluſia, 
which was the laſt of the Moors, and held out longeſt 


| _m_ the Chriſtian Princes, who had ſtripped them of 


Spain beſides, being enabled by the great ſupplies 
conſtantly brought them from Africa to hold out many 
; and were not totally diſpoſleſſed till the reign of 
erdinand and Iſabella. | 
This kingdom is divided-on the N. from the province 
of Andaluſia by the mountains of Cazorla, Sic tra, 
Morena, Segura, and ſome others; on the E. another 
chain parts it from Murcia; on the S. it is contigu- 
ous again to Andaluſia, without any marked boundary; 


and on the W. the Mediterranean waſhes it. Its whole 


* from E. to W. is about 210 miles, and its great - 
eſt breadth does not exceed * Its foil is very rich 
and fruitful :. for, beſides thole immenſe quantities of 


_ Corn, 
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eorn, wine, oil, fruit, cattle, game, fiſh, &c. which 
it has in common with the fineft provinces of Spain, 
the moſt craggy mountains are every where covered 
with vines, fruit-trees, and grapes ; * of which, it 
is ſaid, weighed forty pounds. Sugar is alſo cultivated 
here in abundance, and exceeds any in Spain for fine- 
neſs. They manufacture ſilk in ſuch quantities, as to 
ſerve the whole kingdom, befides what is exported. 
Thoſe parts which are reckoned the moſt barren, are 
covered with aromatic herbs and odoriferous ſhrubs. Its 
maritime ſituation is excellent, having a great number 
of commodious ports and harbours, with conſiderable 
_ exports and imports. To ſay nothing of its ancient 
ſtately ſtructures, which, though moſtly fallen into de- 
cay, ſince the expulſion of the Moors, retain ſo much 
of their priſtine magnificence as to give an idea of the 
Teſt : the mines here of gold and filver, beſides other 
metals, were fo rich, that the revenue of the Mooriſh 
Kings were found, at its recovery by King Ferdinand, 
to have amounted to 1,000,000 ducats annually, This 
little kingdom has indeed dwindled fince, with regard 
to the number of its cities and inhabitants : for of no 
leſs than thirty-three cities in the time of the Moors, 
all rich and populous, there are not now above ſixteen 
that retain this title, and thoſe not quite fo full of in- 
habitants. 

The Mooriſh kingdom here laſted 256 years; during 
which, as well here as in other of Spain, they 
fell into ſuch diviſions, by which they ſplit themſelves 
into ſeveral kingdoms, deſtroying one another, as ren- 
dered the reduction and — of them much eaſier 
than if they had been united under one head. This 
kingdom was aboliſhed in the year 1492; when Ferdi- 
nand and his Queen, aſter an obſtinate war of ten years, 
drove them out of this and other parts of Spain, in ſuch 

numbers, as has greatly diminiſhed the populouſneſs of 


the country. An Adelantado or Lord Lieutenant governs | 


. ny and this dignity is hereditary in the Dukes of 
aqueda. 

GRANADA, the capital of the laſt- mentioned province 
of its name. It ſtands at the foot of a very high 
mountain, called Sierra Nivada towards the S. and on 
the E. fide is Mount Elvira, being between two plea- 
ſant valleys interſected by the river Darro, whilſt the 


W. ſide opens into a ſpacious plain: the latter river 


having run through the city, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Xenil, which waters the reſt of that plain. This city 
is one of the largeſt and moſt magnificent in Spain, be- 
ing nearly 12,000 paces in circuit, and ſurrounded 


with a wall and towers, baving 2 gates. At the 
, ſtan 


two oppoſite ends or eminences two noble an- 
cient caſtles, beſides others leſs conſiderable. The city 
is very well ſupplied with water; and has now five 
ſpacious ſquares, beſides that noble one called Biva- 
rambla, near the great church, with a curious fountain 
in the middle. buildings in all the ſquares are 
handſome and regular; and the ſtreets leading to them 
are ſtreight and wide. Other ſtructures of note are 
without the city, as the royal hoſpital, the mona- 
. Kery of St. Jerom, both of them magnificent. The 
arſenal is a noble edifice, and very well furniſhed with 
arms. | | 

Whether Granada be the ancient Illiberis, or fix 
miles from the ſide of it, is a point which is not ſo clear. 
It is the ſee of an Archbiſhop, whoſe annual revenue 
amounts to 40,000 ducats, The cathedral is a very 
beautiful ſtructure: the Mooriſh moſque in its neigh- 


bourhood is a large and clumſey piece of Gothic archi- | 


tecture. It has an univerſity, conſiſting of five colleges. 
The number of inhabitants is ſaid to be 50,000 families 
in twenty-four pariſhes, has RIES monaſteries, 
eighteen nunneries, and thirteen hoſpitals, beſides cha- 

les and other religious and charitable foundations. Its 


K manufactures are excellent. It lies fixty-ſeven miles 


N. E. of Malaga, and 200 S. of Madrid. Lat. 37 deg. 
28 min. N. long. 3 deg. 51 min. E. This city, the me- 
tropolis and laſt refuge of the Mooriſh Prince Arenalg- 

mer, who made fo ſtout a reſiſtance againſt the Chriſtians, 
being taken, and he himſelf cut 


had laſted 780 years in all, 


% 


GRANADA, a town of Nicaragua 


by Ferdinand, the 
domination of the infidels in Spain determined, which) | 
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America (I think Ulloa has it not). It is bounded to 
the W. by Papyan with part of Carthagena, by San 
Martha to the N. Venezuela to the N. E. New Anda- 
luſia and Guiana to the E. and the unknown country of 
the Amazons to the S. Its length is reckoned to be 130 
leagues, and its breadth about thirty leagues or ninety 
miles. It is ſurrounded by ſavage nations, who inhabit 
a very hot country; though New Granada in general is 
cold, or at leaſt temperate: Gonzalva Ximenes, in 1532, 
having travelled with his men ſeveral leagues inland 
through very great difficulties, from rivers, woods, mo- 
raſſes, and the natives, and ſubdued the people of this 
country, as he went along he called it the new kingdom 
of Granada, and built its capital Santa Fe de Bagota. 
They have plenty of ſalt and game in this province; 
their rivers and lakes abound with fiſh, alſo plentiful 
mines of gold and filver: and as they have ſtore of 
horſes and mules, they ſend great numbers of them into 
Peru. The country is ſaid to be fruitful in paſture, 


wheat, and other grains: and yet my author ſays the 


natives uſe maize or the caſſave root inſtead of bread. 

in Mexico, North 
America. It ſtands on the S. ſide of Ni a lake. In 
the neighbourhood is plenty of ſugar- canes. It is defended 
by a caſtle, is populous, and well-built. Its inhabitants 
trade both into tne N. and 8. Seas. It is a town much 
frequented ; for the merchants of Guatimala ſend their 
goods from hence by the way of Carthagena, as think- 
ing it ſafer than to convey them by the gulph of Hon- 
duras, where they are otten intercepted by the Engliſh 
and Dutch. The French and Engliſh freebooters took 
this town in 1686, and ſet fire to it. The country be- 
tween this and Leon, from which latter it lies fix 

miles E. is very pleaſant and fruitful. In the neigh- 


bourhood of Granada, and on the fide of Nicaragua 


lake, is adreadful volcano, the hill being cleft down almoſt 
from the top to the bottom like a broken ſaw, and by 
our ſailors called the Devil's Mouth. 


| GRANADA, iſland of, the moſt ſouthern of the Caribees, 


in the Atlantic ocean, North America. It lies in lat. 12 
deg. 21 min. N. long. 61 deg. 36 min. E. It is nine or ten 
leagues in length, and five where broadeſt. Its original 
inhabitants were the Caribbeans, who were induced to 
ſettle here in greater numbers than in other iſlands, on 
account of its fertility, wild game and fiſhery : fo that 
the attempts of ſeveral to ſettle here had been diſap- 
py til M. Parquet, proprietor and governor of 
artinico, undertook it at his own expence. He reduced 
the ſavages it is true at laſt, with much to do; but ſome 
of the French planters mutinying againſt him, and 
having nearly exhauſted his eſtate, he fold the iſland to 
the Count de Cerilluc, at Paris, in 1657, for 90,000 
livres or 30,000 crowns. The Count ſent ſuch a tyran- 
nical brute to govern it, that the better fort nes 
it, and the reſt who ftaied behind ſeized him, and ſhot 
him to death: yet in 1664 he fold this iſland to the 
French Weſt-India company for 100,000 livres, though 
there were only 150 planters left out of 500 who had 
been upon the iſland when he took poſſeſſion of it; and 
in 1674 ter company was obliged to give it up to the 
King. Theſe frequent changes have only given diſtur- 
bance to the colony, fo that it is but very lately that it 
n to thrive. | 

his il and enjoys a good air, and a ſoil ſo fruitful, that, 

all the trees, both for fruit and timber, proſper better than 
in the neighbouring iſlands, the cocoa-tree excepted, 
which does not grow ſo high here as in the others. Here 
are ſalt- pits, and abundanee of armadillos, beſides tor- 
toifes and lamantines. The coaft has fine valleys, wa- 
tered with good rivers. On the 8. W. is a low ſhore, 
with good anchorage. There are ſeveral little bays and 
harbours round the iſland, which ſerve for mooring of 
ſhips and landing of goods ; and ſome of theſe are for- 
tified. All the E. coaſt is very ſafe, cloſe by the ſhore, 
and the iſland is not ſubject to hurricanes. Its parti- 
cular productions, beſides cattle and wild fowl, are 


' ſugar, ginger, indigo and tobacco, with millet and peaſe. 


There fre mountains along the ſhore, and about the 
harbour, where the habitations are, but all the reſt is a 


very fine country, and hete is good travelling either for 


horſe or carriage. Its principal port is Lewis. Gra- 
GRANADA, New, a province of Terra Firma in South |» N. 


nada lies thirty miles N, of Andaluſia, on the conti- 


nent, - 
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nent, to which this is the neareſt of all the French iſlands 
among the Antilles, and 159 miles 8. W. of Barbadoes. 
"GRANADILLOS, ſome of the Caribbee iſlands in the 
Atlantic ocean, N. America, only having the iſland of 
St. Vincent to the N. and that of Granada to the S. but 
ſo inconſiderable, that no European nation have thought 
them worth ſettling in. They lie between lat. 12 and 
1z deg. N. and in long. 61 deg. W. * 
GRANDE, a river in the province Del Rey, and Brazil; 
in South America, which empties itſelf into the Atlantic 


— 1s 6 : 
GRANDE, alſo the ſouthern branch of the river Niger, 
in Africa, which empties itſelf into the weſtern or At- 
lantic ocean. 
'GRANBY, à village of Nottinghamſhire, which gives title 
of Marquis to the eldeſt ſon of the Manners family, Dukes 
of Rutland. The preſent nobleman, well known by that 
title, is diſtinguiſhed for his intrepidity, and other martial 
© qualities; but having only been ſecond in command over 
e Britiſh forces in Germany, at the memorable battle 
on the plains of Minden, Auguſt 1, 1759, had a remark- 
able check put upon his ardor, by the firſt commander 
Lord George Sackville, who — through a miſ- 
underflandingof Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick's orders 
to engage, or ſome other reaſon yet unknown, thought 
proper not to engage at the head of the Britiſh cavalry, 
ut look on; by which means the laurels of that glorious 
day was not quite ſo illuſtrious as they probably would 
have been had the Marquis led the van, as he did the 
| tear. This village is in the Wapentake of Bingham, had 
anciently a market, but which has been. long diſcon- 
tinued. Its annual fair is the firſt of November. - 
GRAND PRE, a ſmall town of Champagne in France: 
ſo called from the large meadows, in the middle of 
which it ſtands, thirty-ſix miles E. of Rheims. Lat. 
49 deg. 21 min. N. long. 4 deg. 56 min. E. 
GRAND RIVER, or RIO GRANDE, in the province 
of Melli, and country of the Mundingoes, in Negro- 
land, Africa, to the S. E. of the iſle of Boulam. It is 
about two leagues in breadth, and after having run ſome 
Conſiderable way from E. to W. forms a large angle or 
winding, and turns to the N. E. till a little higher it is 
divided into two arms by means of the iſland Biſaghe. 
Both ſites of this river are very well peopled, and covered 
with lofty trees of ſeveral ſorts, of which the Portugueſe 


- 


build barks. One particular tree called Michery is eaſily | 


worked, and never infeſted with worms. They never 
grow very tall, few of them being above twenty-two 

Ea high; but then they are very thick. This river 
runs about ten or twelve leagues to the S. of the river 


- Geſves; between which are ſome ſmall rivers, and but 


little frequented... About four-ſcore leagues above the | 


mouth of Rio Grande, live a nation of Negroes called 
© "Unalous, who are good. traders, and trafficking in a 

pretty deal of ivory, rice, millet, and ſome ſlaves. Op- 
poſitè to the mouth of Rio Grande, to the 8. W. of the 
ines of Buſſi, Biſſaux and Boulam, is a cluſter of iſlands 
called Biſſago . iſles, every one of which has its own 
chlef, independent of each other, and are often mutually 
at war; and never unite, but to attack re Biafres of 


the Mainland, whom they have driven ty6t the iſle of 


Boulam. 4 21 2 
GRANDENTZ, or GRAUDENTZ, a city of Royal 
Pruſſia in Poland, upon the Viſtula. It lieg ty miles 8. 
of 93 Lat. 53 deg. 55 min. N. long. 19 deg. 12 
MmMmin. LE. Ld? 

' GRANICUS,. a ſmall river of Aſia Minor, near the 
Hlelleſpont. It is famous, as near its banks the firſt 
battle. was fought by Alexander the Great, with the 


forces of Darius King of Perſia. 


* GRANSON, a bailiwic of Berne in Switzerland, altoge- 
ther Proteſtant; it was formerly a barony, whoſe barons 


in the fourteen century had preferment in England, 
where ſome of them were Biſhops. It has Mount Jura 
to the W. the county of Neufchatel to the N. the 


bailiwics of Orbe and Yverdun to the S. and the lake | 


of Geneva to the E. This is a fruitful tract, interſperſed 
with fields, vines, and meadows. The cantons of Berne 
and Fribourg ſends bailiffs hither alternately every five 

ears. The town of the ſame name, which has a 
caftle by the ſide of Neufchatel lake, is noted for the 
fiege which it ſuſtained againſt the Duke of Burgundy 


e 
= 


| 


* 


* 


| 


* 
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9. 
and for the victory which the Swiſs gained over him there; 
in March 1476, when he was obliged to leave all his 
treaſure and rich baggfige behind him in the field. 
GRANT) the ancient name of the river Cam, which 
waſhes the univerſity of Cambridge. Grantcheſter 
was an old caſtle upon the ſame river, and was proba- 
bly in the ſite of the preſent village of Grancheſter. 
GRANT is alſo the name of a numerous Clan in the 
north of Scotland : the principal branch inhabit that 
tract on the banks of the river Spey, called Strathſpey ; 
and another branch is in Glenmoriſton, to the weſtward 
of Inverneſs, and in the neighbourhood of Lochneſs. 
On the N. fide, the chief of both is the Laird of Grant, 
now Sir Ludovick Grant of that Ilk, who was bred an 
advocate, and reſides in Caſtlegrant near the Spey above- 
mentioned, a very ancient family, and of conſiderable 
eſtates in three or four ſhires. The leader of the ſubordi- 
nate branch lives at Innermoriſton. They are in general 
very ſightly men; and though the yulgar prejudice may 
be againſt them in point of valour even to a proverb, 
which probably may ariſe from nothing elſe but the 
animoſity of their neighbours : yet it does not appear, 
but that they have their ſhare of praiſe with the other 
clans in behaving like men ; ſeveral perſons of the name 
having acquitted themſelves ſo upon public occaſions. 
This however can be ſaid for them, that they have 
in general been ſtaunch for the revolution, and the 
preſent Proteſtant ſett!/ement, having frequent'y raiſed 
conſiderab!e bodies for that purpoſe, and conſequently 
are reckoned among the loyal clans, as the Munro's, 
Roſſes and Roſes, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
among the North highlanders. | 
Their country is a very delightful tract, on both 
ſides of a noble river. «They are in general great maſ- 
ters of - muſic, and remarkable for a very grave and 
' ſtately mode of dancing, called a Strathſpey reel; their 
regularity in performing of which, with due time and 
cadence, is not a little pleaſing to ſuch as have a taſte 
that way. Sir Archibald Grant was well-known. in 
the charitable corporation, &c. but it ought not to be 
forgotten, that a gentleman of the name, who ſeems 
to have been a maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, publiſhed, I think, the firft Greek 
Lexicon we had in England, And another ingenious 
man of the ſame name, or Graunt, who was a tradeſ- 
man on London-bridge, wrote, in King Charles II. 's 
reign, very judicious remarks on the bills of mortality. 
GRANTHAM, a neat populous borough of Keſteven, 
a ſubdiviſion of Lincolnſhire. It is a town of great re- 
ſort, and has abundance of good inns, as lying on the 
N. road. It is governed by an alderman, - who re- 
turns two members to the Britiſh parliament. © Here is 
a fine large church, with a lofty ſpire of ſtone, 280 
feet high; which, by a mere deception of the ſight, 
ſeems only to ſtand awry ; alſo a good free-ſchool, built 
and endowed by Dr. Richard Fox Biſhop of Winchefter, 
who was a native of this town; and here the cele- 
brated Sir Iſaac Newton received his firſt eduaation, 
under Dr. William Walker, who wrote on the parti- 
cles: beſides here are two charity-ſchools. It gave 
title of Earl to'the Auverquerque family, Henry of that 
name having been the firſt who was created fo by King 
William III. and came over with him: the male-line 
is lately extinct. It is thought to have been a Roman 
ſtation; however, between it and the village of An- 
caſter are ſeveral remains of antiquities belonging to 
that people, and alſo of a Roman caſtle in Grantham 
itſelf, It had many religious foundations before the 
reformation. Upon the neighbouring courfe 'are fre- 
quent horſe-races, Its weekly market is on Saturday, 
and annual fairs are kept here the 5th"Monday in Lent, 
for horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep; Holy- Thurſday, 
for ſheep and horſes ; July 10 and October 26, for 
horned cattle and horſes. It lies 24 miles from Lin- 
coln, and 104 from London. In its neighbourhood 
lies the handſome ſeat of Belton, belonging to the 
Brownlow family, Lords Tyrconnel. ionen 
GRANTHAM-WELL, a well fo called in Newport, 
near Lincoln, in the ſhire of the latter name, into 
Which, it is ſaid, the Jews who lived here flung à child, 
after impiouſly crucifying it. 


GRANVILLE, a town of Counnte' ind Normandy, 
* in 


G R A 


in France, with a ſmall harbour upon the Engliſh 
channel. It ſtands partly on a rock, and partly in a 
plain. The principal trade of the inhabitants conſiſts 
in freſh and ſalt cod, which they fiſh on the banks of 
Newfoundland, alſo oyſters and other fiſh, which they 
catch on their own coaſt. Here is but one gate, de- 


fended by ſome fortifications : but in time of war a 


G 


rriſon is kept in the place, And from it the Carteret 
Ami, originally Norman, take the title of Earl lately 
conferred upon them. It lies fifty- ſix miles S. W. of 
Caen. Lat. 48 deg. 56 min. N. long. 1 deg. 36 min. W. 
It is alſo the name of one of the twelve pariſhes in- 


to which the iſland of Jerſey is divided. 


RANVILLE, the moit ſouthern county of S. Caro- 
lina, in North America. It lies along the river Savan- 
nah ; and is reckoned the moſt convenient and fertile 
part of this country. Here the Scotch ſettled under Lord 
Cardroſs, but quitted it for fear of the Spaniards : fo 
that it continued uninhabited by Europeans, till, in the 
year 1732, Mr. Purry of Neufchatel in Switzerland, 


encouraged by our government and that of Carolina, | 


' undertook to ſettle a colony of his countrymen here; 


which he accordingly did, on the northern bank of 


| the Savannah, where they built a town called Purryſ- 


burgh, and on a ſpot called great Yamaſee bluff, 


GRASIVAUDAN, in Latin Pagus Gratianopolitanus, a 


ſubdiviſion of Upper Dauphiny, in France. It lies be- 


tween mountains along the 1ivers Iſere or Drac, being 


bounded to the N. W. by Viennois, to the N. and 
N. E. by Savoy, to the E. by Briangonnois, to the 
S. E. by Ambrunois, and to the S. by Gapengois and 
rt of Diois; the reft of which, with Valentinois, 
— it to the W. This diſtrict is very populous, con- 
taining ſeveral villages, and but one conſiderable city, 
namely, Grenoble, and the capital of all Dauphiny. 


GRATIAS A DIOS. See GrRagias. . 
GRATIOSA, one of the Azore iſlands, in the Atlantic 


ocean. It lies W. of Tercera, three miles long from 
W. to E. and its greateſt breadth two. Upon it are two 
amps. Ant, 39 deg. 12 min, N. long. 29 deg. 12 


min. . 
GRATZ, or GRACZ, in Latin Græcium, a ſtrong town 


of Lower Stiria, and the metropolis of the whole 
duchy, in the circle of Auſtria, in Germany. It lies 
on the river Muer: is d<fended by a wall, ramparts 
and caſtle, upon a rocky hill, and other fortifications, 


_ which render it almoſt impregnable. The caſtle com- 
mands the neighbouring country, where is the arch- 


Aucal palace finely 


urniſhed, having a good li- 
brary and cabinet of curioſities. Thither the court of 
Vienna have ſometimes retired, when that city has 


been threatened with a ſiege. Here the Jeſuits have a 


well endowed college, reckoned among the univerſities 
of Germany, and is well filled with ſtudents: here is 
alſo the reſidence of the Governor of Stiria, as it was 


formerly of the Archdukes of Auſtria, who called them- 


ſelves by its name. The ſuburbs are large, being waſh- 
ed, by a rivulet called Gratz, and its territory 1s very 


| populous. Here is the ſeat of the regency of Auſtria, 


and place of meeting generally for the States. In this 
town are two annual fairs; one in Midlent, and the 
other September 1, each laſting a fortnight. The nobi- 
lity, who have ſeveral- palaces here, are numerous, and 


the burghers wealthy; and it is frequented by people 


even from Hungary. In Gratz are ſeveral churches and 


convents, with an hoſpital ; one of the former is a fine 


ſtructure, with three towers. The Proteſtants had for- 
merly churches, and a ſchool here. The ſtates arſenal is 


well ſtored ; the town-houſe is a very fine building, and 


ſo are the archducal tables. The caſtle is well pro- 
vided with cannon, and is of extent. In it are 
two towers, and a chapel for the garriſon. It lies 65 
miles S. of Vienna. Lat. 47 deg. 29 min. N. long. 
16 deg. 10 min. E. 


GRAVE, a fortified; little town of Dutch Brabant, in the 


Netherlands, on the leſt ſide of the Macſe. It confines 


on Cuyck,. being part of the ſucceſſion of the lat 
King William UT, It i — 


its ſituation and its works. 


William III. It is a ous ſtrong place, both from 


e Maeſe fills its ditches 


which are broad and deep, ſurrounding the ramparts, 


which are about 2 mile in compaſs. TT hey are flanked 


No. 49. 


* 
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63 


fo 27 min. E. 


GRA 


joint- heir to King William I 
GRAVESEND, a town lying upon the North - ſide of 


G R A : 
with five baſtions, and defended by f. 
beſides the old walls and towers. On ys 222 


the river, and oppoſite to Grave, there is a crown- 


work to defend the paſſage of the river. Theſe forti- 
fications are regular, and kept in good repair, It has 


been often taken and retaken ; and the laſt time, in the 


year 1672, the torrent of French invaſion ſwept it a- 


way into the power of Lewis XIV. But in 1674 it ſur- 


rendered to the Prince of Orange, the States havi 
made it an hereditary fieff rg in that — 
Grave contains only 400 houſes, moſt of them old 
with ſome caſerns or barracks for the garriſon, and two 
churches. It lies ten miles S. of Nimuegen, Lat. 51 
deg. 56 min. N. long. 5 deg. 56 min. E. 


GRAVELINES, a ſmall fortified town of French Flan- 


ders, at the mouth of the Aa, forming its harbour. ; 

which only ſmall veſſels can come, In 1384 the Engliſh 
took and burnt the place. 'In 1528 the Emperor 
Charles V. fartified it. In 1558 the French were de- 
feated near it by the Spaniards. In 1644 Gaſton of 
France, brother of Lewis XIII. took it; but the Arch- 
duke Leopold retook it in 1652: but the French having 
retaken it in 1658, it was at laſt ceded to them by the 
treaty of the Pyrennees. In 1694 the Engliſh fleet laid 
it entirely in aſhes. Its fortifications have ſince that 
time been greatly improved ty Marſhal de Vauban, fo 
as to be now a pretty ſtrong p'ace. Here is but one pa» 
rochial church. It lies ten miles E. of Calais, and thir- 
teen 8. W. of Dunkirk. Lat. 51 deg. 5 min. N. long. 


AVENEC, a town of Suabia, in Germ 
capital of a county beating its name. It lies 3 


miles W. of Ulm, in lat. 48 deg. in. 
deg. 27 min. E. 5 W ong- 9 


GRAVENSTEIN, a barony in Suabia, Germany, be- 


longirig to the Baden-Baden branch of Wirtem : 
SANDE, — a conſiderable 2 
only a village of Holland, in the United Provinces, be- 
7 Houſlzardyck, and not far from the mouth of the 
aeſe. In 1546, on weis up ſome old foundations, 
ſeveral curious earthen · veſſels, ſuppoſed to be 1400 years 
old, were found in this place. The neighbouring 
country produces excellent wheat ; and its graſs makes 
the cheeſe of Graveſande to be highly eſteemed. It 
gave name or birth to the celebrated profeſſor 8. Graye- 
ande, who wrote a treatiſe on natural philoſophy. The 
adjacent eſtate belongs to the Prince 
the King of Pruſſia has the _ of Houſlaardyck, as 


Kent, on the river Thames. It is a co | 
ther with Milton, governed by a Ps 8, 
reign of King Rickoed IT. the French and Spaniards 
came up the Thames in their galleys, plundered and 
burnt the place, 2 off moſt of its inhabitants; in 
compenſation of which loſs, that Prince granted Graveſ- 
end and Milton the ſole privilege of carrying engers 
by water to London at four ſhillings the —— or 
two-pence a head; but the price now is nine-pence 
each paſſenger in the tilt-boat, and a ſhilling in a 
wherry or ſmall boat. Here is the great fi „as it is 
called, between London and Eaft Kent, numbers 

fling every tide between Graveſend and Billingſgate, a 

ell being publickly rung at each place every time of 
high-water, for the tilt-bcats and wherries to put off 
— z the number of paſſengers in the former being 
limited by act of parliament to forty at moſt, and in the 
the latter to ten. Beſides other excellent regulations at 


Graveſend, all veſſels outward-bound* from London, 


muſt undergo a ſecond clearing from an officer of the 


cuſtoms ; and from hence they generally take their de- 


parture, and commonly take in their proviſions, 


. f ] ; 
oppoſite to Tilbury fort, on the Eſſex ſide: 3 age 


erection of which, the platforms raiſed here 
Milton by King Henry VIII. have been W Try 
And on the Graveſend fide is a blockhouſe, where the 
centinel gives notice of any veſſel coming down, by 
firing his piece : but with re to ſhips coming — 
they all go by without any notice taken, unleſs to put 
—_ — In Graveſend is a very handſome 
charity, which was given in 1624 b 
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of Orange; but 
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of twenty-one dwellings, and a houſe for a maſter- 
weaver to employ the poor. Here is alſo a charity-ſchool 
for ' twenty-four boys, who are taught and — 
Weekly markets are kept here on Wedneſdays and Sa- 
turdays: its annual fairs are April 23, and November 
25, for horſes and all e cloths and toys, 
holding for a week. The lands near the town having 
been lately turned into kitchen-gardens, not only ſupply 
the towns for ſeveral miles round, but likewiſe ſend 
great quantities to the London markets ; particularly 


aſpatagus, which is more highly valued, mary likely 
ly 


from mere caprice, than that from Batterſea, 
fo famous for that vegetable. 

In Auguſt 1727, the church and part of 
Graveſend were burnt down by an accidental fire ; but 
have been fince rebuilt to better advantage, the former 
by act of parliament, as one of the fifty new churches, 
and 5000 l. given for that purpoſe by the public. It lies 
on the ſouth-ſide of the "Thames, about fix miles E. of 


Dartford, and about the fame diſtance from Rocheſter ; | 


for carrying of paſſengers to the latter city, and upon 
their landing from London, coaches ply conſtantly. 
This is a 2 of great buſtle; but the reſort of ſuch 
numbers belonging to the veſſels in its port, and thoſe 
who have buſineſs with them, renders all ſorts of pro- 
viſions here very dear, or rather ſcarce; and theſe ſeem 
not to be the beſt of their Kind. Though ſo great a de- 
mand might of courſe enhance the prices, yet a traveller 


would at leaſt expect the bettering the quality of his 


fare for his money; but this is generally the caſe in 
Kent, though Greenwich ſeems to be an exception, un- 
leis their beſt commodities are carried to the neighbour- 
ing * is; from which it lies twenty miles to 


GRAUDENTZ, a pleaſant little town ſtrongly walled, 


in the palatinate of Culm and Royal Pruſſia, in Poland. 
Its Latin name is Grudentum, the Poles pronounce it 
Gradgeonc. It has a caſtle on an eminence by the river 


- fide, with walls and towers of brick. In 1703 the 


Swedes took, plundered, and diſmantled the place; and 


- afterwards lerer of Poliſh Confederates were driven 


out by the 


uſcovites in 1707. It lies at the conflu- 


- ence of the Viſtula and Oſſa; and over the former ri- 


ver is a ferry. It lies thirty-ſix miles W. of Thorn, 
and forty-fix S. of Dantzick. 


GRAVINA, an Epiſcopal town of the province of Bari, 


and kingdom of Naples, in Lower hay, 


branch of the Orſini family. | 
of the city of Bari. Lat. 41 deg. 20 min, N. long. 17 | 


It lies at the 
foot of the mountains, and 


t lies thirty miles 8. W. 


Aeg. 12 min. E. 


G 
th 


drive a good trade, loading veſſels here with 
* Wheat and iron for L ons. It is advantageouſly ſitua - 
ted, and had formerly when in the po of the 


bout of Auſttia, noble fortificati 


in Latin Gradicum, a town of the Franche |- 


Conte, in France, on the river Saone, by means of 


- vents of monks, and a college of Jeſuits. It contains 


about 4000 inhabitanss, and is the principal place of | 
one of the four great bailiwics of the. co 
within its diftri 


„ having 
„it is ſaid, 803 cities, 


ce. 
or "villages. | It lies nine leagues N. W. of Be- 


GRAYS: Thurrack- Magna, or Grays-Thurrock, a market- 


* 
* 
* 


town of Effex ; has its firſt name from the Greys of 
ire, with a weekly market for corn. and cattle 


A 


on Tharkday ;, its annual fair is on ay 237 for cattle 


And hardware. From the Philoſophica 


| ranſadd ions 
we learn, that in the marſhlands near this town and 
. &c. ſeveral ſubterraneous trees, with their 
117 4 bo 


5 ubhs, and bark entite, have been diſcovered | 


by the imindations of that tiver, impelled by the {ca 


and wind, which are frequent in theſe parts. It lies | 


nine miles from Barking, and eighteen from Lon- 


i e eee * " 
GREAT "BRITAIN, the general name under which 


- 


England and Scotland, with Wales, have, been included; 
particularly ſmce the union of both kingdoms in 170%: 


4 


- though in King James L. time that monarch endea- 


y 
F of) 


but theſe 
Lewis XIV. demoliſned. Here are a preſidial court, 


Collegiate church, and but one pariſh ; with three con- 


SG R E 
voured to introduce it, as in him centered the right to 


both crowns. They are further diſtinguiſhed into South 
Britain, comprehending all that part of the iſland lying 


8. of the river Tweed; and into North Britain, namely 


ives title of Duke to a | 


* 


** 


near its native purity 


all of it N. of the fame river. 
SCOTLAND, 

It is ſo called from the Britons, who were the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the greateſt and beſt parts of it, 


See ENGLAND and 


till the Romans, but more eſpecially their treacherous 


allies the Saxons, drove them, after infinite bloodſlied 
and devaſtation, into their preſent ſeats as into faſtneſ- 
ſes, among the craggy mountains of Britain, now cal- 
led Wales; where they had ſome defence, and conſe- 
ö reſpite, from the ravages of theſe bſoody oppreſ- 


„and where they have continued ever ſince. See 
Warts. | 


The dominions of Great Britain extend from the 
Ie of Wight, in lat. 50 deg. N. to the iſles of Unſta 
in Shetland, lat. 61 deg. 30 min. N. being ten degrees, 
and fo upwards of 600 miles in length; which iſland of 
Unſt or Unſta, being the moſt remote of the Shetland 


illes to the N. E. lies about 167 leagues from Winter- 


tonnefe, in Norfolk. 


GREECE, the ancient Hellas and modern Rumelia ; the 


former name was changed by the Latins into Gracia, 
and the latter given it by the Turks; and is a province 
of Turkey in Europe, It is to be noted, that though 
the ancient Hellas included only that province, af- 
terwards called Achaia, and now Livadia, by the 
Turks; yet it is often made to mean the whole country 
of Greece, which is bounded on the N. by Romania 
or Thrace, Bulgaria, and Serviaz has the Archipe- 
lago on the E. the Mediterranean on the S. and the 
Adriatic on the W. lying between lat. 36 and 44 deg. 
N. and between long. 20 and 26 deg. E. fo that it ex- 
tends 400 miles in length from N. to S. or from the 
mountains of Argentum or Scodas, to Cape Matapan or 
Caglia, in the Morea; and is nearly of the ſame breadth, 
from the gulph of Venice to the Archipelago. 

The air is in general temperate and healchy, the ſoil 
being extremely fruitful, abounding with corn, wine, 
delicious fruits, and great herds of cattle; together 


with plenty of wild-fowl and veniſon. 


Greece is thought to have been the firſt part of Eu- 
rope that was-peopled; as may be reaſonably concluded 
from its early flouriſhing ſtate and vicinity to Aſia. 
Ancient hiſtory is full of the actions of the many na- 
tions that inhabited theſe parts; and the learned world. 
is under high obligations to the | ingenious writings cf 


its wiſe philoſophers, celebrated hiſtorians, orators, and 


poets; beſides the . wiſdom of its lawgivers, valour of 
its captains, and the virtue of its inhabitants in general : 
ſo that Greece was anciently the moſt celebrated region 


in the univerſe; ſurpaſſing, in ſhort, all others, in 
arms, arts, and ſciences. | 
into ſeveral ſmall kingdoms and ' republics; till Philip 
King of Macedon, and his fon Alexander, reduced it 
l to their ſubjection. This kingdom was afterwards 
pulled down by the Romans, and Greece became a 
. province of the empire; and continued ſo, though har- 


t was for many ages divided 


raſſed and diſmembered by the Goths and Huns, till 


over- run by the Turks, who are its preſent maſters ; 
having effaced moſt, if not all, their magnificent monu- 


ments, and reduced the people to the moſt abject ſlavery 
and ſtupid ignorance. Fl n! 

St. Faul and Timothy planted-Chriſtianity in Greece 
ſoon after the death of our Saviour; and it flouriſhed 
there for many ages, produeing mu champions for 
the ſaith, and venerable fathers, whoſe writings con- 
vey to us the doQtrine and diſcipline of the church very 
of which religion there has 
been a continued ſucceſſion to this time. Bat fince the 
Turks have been maſters of this country, religion has 
very much declined, that church having fallen into ſuch 
dreadful diforder ever ſince the taking of Conftanti- 
nople by Mahomet II. in 145333. and this decadence 


_ owing, in a great meaſure, to the ignoranet of thoſe 
who govern the Greek church ; finds wy 


either that Sul- 
tan, nor any of the Turkiſh ſucceſſors, have forbidden 
the ſtudy or exerciſe of their religion: though it muſt 


Greek 


be allowed, that this ignoranco is greatly pro by 
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6 R E 
a ſtate of miſerable ſlavery in which they, are in- 


volved. | 

The moſt learned among the Greeks, after the loſs 
of their capital, took refuge in ſeveral parts of Chriſten- 
dom, carrying with them all the ſciences ; and canſe- 
quently all the virtues of their country. Their ſucceſlars 
in the Ottoman empire. groſsly negleQing the ancient 
Greek tongue, were thereby no longer able to have re- 
courſe to the true ſources of Chriſtianity, or to explain 


the goſpel, This corruption ſtill remains. among the | 


Greeks ; and we are told, that there are hardly twelve 
* perſons in the whole Turkiſh domigions thoroughly 


" Kkilted in the knowledge of the ancient Greek 
n 5 oh 
© "The Greeks do not acknowledge, the Pope as head 


of the church; but they have four Patriarchs who. are 
their chiefs, and have an equal authority in their re- 
ſpective patriarchates : and theſe. are the patriarchs of 

. Conſtantinople, whom the others acknowledge as their 

© head; that of Jeruſalem, who governs the churches. 
ol Paleſtine, and on the confines of Arabia; that of 
_ Antioch, who reſides at Damaſcus, and has under his 
care the churches of Syria, Meſopotamia, and Cara- 
mania; and laſtly, that of Alexandria, wha dwells at 


Grand Cairo, and governs the churches of Africa and | 


: Arabia. All the other Greck churches under the Otto- 
man empire, depend immediately upon the patriarch 


of Conſtantinople. Theſe four patriarchs are confirmed: | 


in their dignity by the Grand Signior or his officers ; 
namely, he of Conſtantinople b 


thy reſide. 4 
The Greeks themſelves were the beginners of ſexting 
the patriarchate to ſale, as the Turks uſually exacte 
nothing but a ſum of money for the delivery of the new 
Patriarch's letters- patent: but now this dignity is ſold 
for 20,000 crowns z. Mu payment of which, the new 
Patriarch, accompaniè 
goes to receive the caſtan, i. e. a linſey woolſey veſt of 
office, as does each of the Biſhops his: and then th 
proceed with a Turkiſh guard tp the patriarchal churc 
in a kind of triumph, where, after reading the patent 
before the gate, 1 doors are opened, 
patriarch placed in his ſeat. His next care is to impoſe 
the neceſſary taxes upon his clergy and people; and theſe 
are exacted with the utmoſt. rigour, 1 common y 
farmed by ſome Turk. Such is now that x Levy once 
fo flouriſhing and glorious, in the times of Athanaſius, 
Baſil, Chryſoſtom, &. | 1 
Next to the Patriarch in rank are the Archbiſhops, 
then the' Biſhops, the protopapas or archprieſts, the pa- 


pas or prieſts, and the curates; and laſtly, the Caloy- | -- 
The laſt of theſe are monks of the order of St. 


ers. 

_ . Bafil; and this body ſupplies the Greek church with 

all her Prelates. Clerkſhip. they do not reckon to be 

one of the ſacred orders, as the Roman Catholics do. 
The prieſts are allowed er 0 

provided they enter into this ſtate beſore receiving 


pPrieſt- orders: and for this purpoſe muſt declare in con- 


feſſion to a papa, that they are virgins, and intend to 


eds marr ; 0 
P. they bribe the conſeſſor with money. 
this he is married accordingly; and afterwards receives 
the order of prieſthood: but he muſt not enter into a 
ſecond marriage. | | 4 


The library of theſe prieſts is very ſmall; their bre- 


viaries and other forms of prayer being extremely, dear, 
a they are obliged to fetch them all from Venice. 
do not ſay, every day. They, admit not of 


Maß 
purgato e they allow; a third place for the 
lee & be in till the day of judgment. At 94 they 
conſecrate with leavened bread, and communicate un- 
TH kinds, as well laics as prieſts, men, women, 
and children. They receiye the bread. and wine toge- 
. . ther, in, a ſpoon, from the hand of the poet; They 
>] E the conſecrated elements for the uſe of the ſick, 
but never expoſe them to the view of the people. The 
queſtion abput tranſubſtantiation has not been Jong 
non in that church, and is contrary to St. Chryſoſ- 
tomꝭs liturgy; though many of the Romiſh doctrines 
have been introduced among them, 


4 I : i, CC & 3 
. 


and ceremonies. 


4 


the Grand Vizier, | 
and the others by, the Baſha's of the countries where 


by the Biſhops of his faction, 


nce in their life-time, | 


a virgin; if otherwiſe, they are not admitted, | 
Upon |, © 


Ly 


and the new | © 


— 


* 
famous 


G. R. E. 
partly by authority, and partly by artifice. The Greeks 
are 


ar greater enemies to the Roman Catholics than 
the Turks are, Their baptiſm is perfoumed: by, immer- 
ſion of the child's body thrice into the water; after 
which they give it confirmation with the: boly»chriſm, 
then the communjon; and ſeven days after. baptiſm 
1 carry the child ty church for 'ablution. 

he cuſtoms and ways of living among the Greeks, 
are in general like thole of the — but: they are 
more wicked, being addi - bag every kind of vice; and 
indeed are ſo much deſpiſed by the Turks, that they do 
not value even a Greek who turns Mahometan- 

The ancient language of Greece is ſtill known 
us, being preſefved in the writi of their 
philoſophers, hiſtprians, orators and poets: But 
the modern. Greek has been ſo far changed by the 
mixture of foreign languages, that it differs. exttemely 
from the ancient, which latter is but lite underſtood 


by the preſent inhabitants] 1 


This country being vety much mentioned in ancient 
- hiſtory and clafſcal authors, it may fog that reaſon be 
2 to give. its aneient diviſion, and then its modern 
ate. JE 
Ancient Greece was divided into flye parts; name- 
ly, Hellas, Theffalia, Madedonia, ' Epirus, and Pelo- 
nneſus. And theſe again were ſubdivided 'as fol- 
- Jows: . vanapbe. ood N 
| Hellas, or Gracia Proper, alſo Achaia; into 
Ae Chief citias and places. 


Etoliaa Chalcis, Calydon, Olenus. 
Locris Ozolea Naupactus, now Lepanto. 
r Bojum, Cytinum, ' Pindus; 

. Ĩs Anticyra, Cyrrha, Pythia; 

„Fhocis ; „ Delphi, . Farnaliva, He- 

ICQN, * 
> ] ˖ iris * Megara „ Elenfis: 
| Attica 0 Athens, Mao 
: ; Orchomenym, / ' Theſpiz; 
a 8 Boeotia 4 EVE . Lebadia, Choronea,, la- 
P tæte, Tuebe; Peſlum, 
Opu 


L hro- 


Loeris Epicnemidia Z num Elatia, Libæa. 


1 ' 70 . : 4 
Theſſalia or Amonia, once reckoned a part o Macedonia, 


ThefilisPropriz | Hypata,'Bolteney, e 
71 Pheſtns, ricca, 
Eſtiotis 1 Etimum, Philippici; and 
D "_ arſalici campr. | 
Pelaſgus — *. 0 
| |  Jolicus, Hermenium, Ca- 
Magneſis * tanea; Meli on Mos 
) .ujt6 2 } 


J -Echinus, Larifla; Deme- 


| one, Ihermopylæ: 
; To & Pht 25 Tice, 
picks * 


Macedonia, anciently called Amatbia, - - 

255 2 | Epidamnus or Dyrege rachium 
Elymioaa FEhmzs, Bullis. 
f . Ozctis one i „eee Jrione. 91. nA 627 
Daſſareta = f Ee des Evia, 1 . 

1 i 6 E 2, the : Ma of 
„ 
ers S 
Fieria Pil, e Dim. 

Mygdonia Antigonia, Phyſce, Carrha- 
Paraxia - ntrgone, . K - 
What! Tanni | 21 a Pros © 7 
ieee, mae le, . de 
10 = f | trye pl 5 tiſtotle. 
r, "> |" Fapori) OR, Gel 
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fab 
bere by the ancient Britons for teaching Gr 


Pelagones Stobi. 
Lyaciſtz Heraclea» 
Jororum orum, Alorus. 
Almopum 5 ER * 
¶Eſtræorum Eſtræum. 
Zordeorum | Daulia, Dibolia, Scampis. 
— —— 8 
riopes o town of any note. 
| , Oricum, Antigonia, Panor- 
Chaonia mus Elzus. | | 
'- Theſprotia Buthrotum. 
Almene Nicopolis. ' | 
a mobilochi Argos ſurnamed Amphilo- 
g nnen | 4 | ; 
' Acarnania ay 
| Peloponneſus, now called Morea, 
Achaia Proper Corinthus. 
Elis Olympia, Oxions, 
— Rt phalus, Man- 
* m us, - 
Arcadia 1 tinea, Megalopois 
. 8 Lacedemon or - 
Laconica a 


Modern Greece in its preſent ſtate is divided into, 

I. Macedonia, in which are theſe towns of note, Salo- 
nichi, 2 Iderocapſa, Philippi, Cavalla, Con- 
teſſa, Pella, Strymon, Stagyra. 
II. Albania, now Arnaut.—Scutari, Durazzo, La 
c. Ducagni, Aleſſio, Albanopoli, Croya, Zy- 

08. f ; 

III. Epirus.—-Preveſa, Chemera, Larta, Butrinto, 
Perga, Actium. | 

TV. Theſſaly, now called Sanna.—Larifſa, Armiro, 
Vo'o, Pharſalus, Scotuſa, Tricala, Demetriada, Janna, 
Gomfi, Zitton, Mount Olympus. 


* 


V. Achaia, now Livadia. Lepanto, Del ; or Caft;i; 


Athens or Setines, Marathon, Thebes or Stives, Aulis, | 
ardanelles, Heli 


Megara, Livadia, Orchomene, the D 
and Parnaſſus. 5 3 
VI. The Peloponneſus, now Morea. * 


VII. The iſlands on the coaſt of Greece, in the Me- 


and in the Archipelago. | 
On the coaſt of Greece, are thoſe of Corfu, Cepha- 


| lonia, Zant, Cerigo, St. Maura, Curzolari, Strivali, 
Here are rich traders, good failors, and excellent pilots. 


| The iſlands in the Archipelago, may be diſtinguiſhed 

into three claſſes : namely, the Cyclades, the iſlands in 

the gulph of Engia, and thoſe in the Ægean fea, | 

he Cyclades are Pantorini, Policandro, Milo, Ar- 

2 or Cimolo, Siphanto, Paros, Antiparos, Naxia, 

eo, Amorgo, Delos, Mycone, Tenos, Andros, Zia, 
0 


| Jura, Thermia and k | 
iy the gue et agen, are Engia or rather Zgina, | 


Salamis, orus. 2 


In the Egean, or Mediterranean ſea, are the iſland of 


Negrapane, Scyr08, Lemnos, Samandrachi, Lembo, | 


* 
. 


The other iſlands in the Archipelago, as Tenedos, | 
, 


Metelias, &c. are on the coaſt of Aſta Minor. 


GREEKLADE, in Wiltſhire, for CREEKLADE ; 
The former name (very probably a monkiſh | 


which ſee. 

le} was given it, ſay they, from an univerſity founded 
| as if it 
fignified a Greek town : whereas it ſeems rather derived 
from the Britiſh words Kerrig gwlade, i. e. a rocky or 


tony country. And in purſuance of the ſame fable, 
they — 42 — in Glouceſterſhire, an univerſity 
f | | 


for teaching Latin. | 
GREENCASTLE, anciently a ftrong caſtle, in the 
county of Down, and province of Ulfter, in Ireland. It 
lies on the ſea- ſide ; and was a fortified garriſon in the 


| 


| G R FE 

rebellion of 1641: alſo, preceding that æra, it was 
looked upon as a place of ſuch importance to the crown 
of England in King Henry VII.'s time, that none but 
an Engliſhman could be truſted to be conſtable of it. It 
lies four miles from Roſs- Trevor. 


GREENHITHE, a place four miles W. of Graveſend, 


in Kent, and fixteen E. of London; a4 which is a ferry 
over to Weſt Thurrock in Eſſex. 


GREENLAND, (Weſt See Groextand) lying only 


forty miles beyohd Iceland. Some take it to be a large 
iſland; but as this particular has not yet been diſcovered, 
it may be looked upon as a peninſula, beginning at lat, 
Jo des: 50 min. N. and known as faf as 78 deg. on its 

. fide 1 ſo that this weſtern coaſt is 284 miles, and 
called by Sir Martin Forbiſher, or rather Queen Eliza- 


_ beth, Meta incognita. It ſeems to have been firſt diſco- 


vered by one John Davis, an Engliſhman, in 1585; the 
ſame from whom the ſtreight between the North conti- 
nent of America and Greenland takes its name. The 


| moſt ſoutherly point of land is Cape Farewell. The in- 


habitants of this country live in winter about eight fa- 
milies together, in a very beaſtly manner, in narrow low 
huts dug under ground, and only two ells above it : 


their ſummer habitations are very {light tents, made of 


ſea-dog ſkins. Here the Danes, who claim the fove- 


reignty of the country, have a few colonies, and have 


A. 


P 


/ 


* 


G 


= 


| ſent miſfionaries among them, with ſome ſucceſs, they 
4 The moſt remarkable of theſe was Mr. Paul Egede, 
w 


went firſt among them in 1723, and has publiſhed 
a Greenland dictionary in Daniſh and Latin: and be- 
ſides other ſmall pieces for the inſtruction of the Green- 


landers, has tranſlated alſo the four Evangeliſts in 

their language, and printed them at Copenhagen. The 

whale-fiſhery on the coaſt ſeems to be the only valuable 

. about Greenland; with which the 2 
1 


utch, as 
uſual, make very free, notwithſtanding the repreſenta- 
tions made on that head by the Daniſh court. Accord- 
ing to our maps, Greenland extends from lat. 60 to 
8 deg. N. and from the meridian of London to long. 


deg. W. 8 | 
GREENLAW, the ſhire-town of Berwickſhire, in the 


© 
S. of Scotland, with a weekly market: and yet it is 
only a burgh of regdlity. It belongs to the Earl of 
Marchmont,' who has a noble ſeat in the neighbour- 
hood, about four miles from Duns. | 


-GREENOCK, a handſome town in the ſhire of Ren- 


frew, and W. of Scotland, on the Firth of Clyde; 


where it receives the river of the latter name, It has a 


Heli- | good harbour of hewn ſtone, belpnging to Sir John 
0 


haw of Greenock, and one of the conſiderable on 
the coaſt. It is alſo noted for being the ſeat of the Weſt 
country herring-fiſhery ; where is a convenient houſe 
for the royal company of fiſhermen. It is an excellent 


road for ſhipping to and from Glaſgow, as the Downs 


is with regard to London, with a caſtle 2 it. 


It lies twelve miles from Paiſley, and fix miles from 
Dumbarton by water. 1 | 

REENWICH, one among the moſt delightful villages 
in the neighbourhood of London: it lies five miles E. 
of it, and in Kent. It was forinerly a royal ſeat, and 
gave birth to ſeveral of our Kings and Queens; parti- 
cularly to Queen Mary I. and Queen Elizabeth. From 
its charming fituation on the Thames, and neighbour- 
hood to a fine airy park upon Blackheath, it has drawn 
to it great numbers of inhabitants, who live in very 
genteel houſes : but its greateſt glory is a royal and 


magnificent hoſpital for decayed ſeamen, and ſuperan- 
nuated in their country” | 
King William for above 1000 ( r500) penſioners, who 


$ ſervice, It was founded by 


befides their commons, cloathing and lodging, are al- 


loved a ſhilling a week to ſpend, and the common war- 


rant-officers one ſhilling and ſix-pence. The hall is 
finely painted by Sir James Thornhill. © The annual ex- 
zence for maintaining this boſpital is about 10,000 1. 


allowed by the public. It has had about 60,000 1; be- 
nefactions, and the Derwentwater eſtate of 6cool: per 

annum, given towards finiſhing the buildings. 
©  Juft by, on the S. is a very pleaſant deer-park; in 
which is the royal obſervatory, called Flamſtead houſe, 
from the illuftrious aſtronomer of that name; and in 
which the Drs. Halley and Bradley were royal obſerva- 
_ we 
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tors ſucceſſively. It is furniſhed with all ſorts of ma- 
thematical inſtruments for altronomical obſervations, 
and has a deep dry well for obſerving the ſtars in the 
day-time. From Flamſtead houſe is a noble proſpect all 
around, particularly towards the metropolis and the 
Thames; and upon Blackheath juſt by, is Sir John 
Morden's college, for decayed merchants of Lon- 
don. ; ; 

The pariſh-church of St. Alphage, in Greenwich, 
lately rebuilt, is a handſome ſtructure, with two cha- 
rity-ſchools; the one for twenty boys, endowed by 
Sir William Boreham ; and the other for twenty-eight 
boys, founded by Mr. John Roan. Here is alſo a 
handſome college for twenty decayed houſe-keepers : it 
fronts the river, and is called Trinity-hoſpital, having 
been founded in 1613, by the Earl of Northampton, 
brother to the Duke of Norfolk, with a chapel belong- 
ing to it, where his body is depoſited. In this place is 
alſo Mr. Lambard's hoſpital, called Queen Elizabeth's 
college, for twenty poor perſons. Here is a market, 
which was erected in 1737, under the direction of the 
governors of the royal hoſpital, to which the profits 
ariſing from it were to be appropriated. It lies about a 
mile E. of Deptford. 

Near Greenwich is a vaſt hill, formerly uſed as a 
butt for archers, and very much in requeſt by them all 
Henry VIII.'s time, whence it took the name of Shoot- 
ers Hill. The weekly markets here are on Wedneſday 
and Saturday. 

GRENADE, in Latin Granata, a town in the diſtrict of 
Turſan and Gaſcony, in France. It lies on the river 
Adour, which in winter begins here to be navigable. 
Its-ſituation is two leagues below Aire, and is at the 
ſame diſtance from St. Sever, | 
GRENOBLE, a genteel and noble = of Graiſivaudan 
and Upper Dauphiny, in France. It lies in a plain 


at the foot of the mountains, on the confluence of the 


Iſere and Drac. Its Latin name is Gratianopolis, and it 
anciently belonged to the Allobroges. It is the ſeat 
of a parliament, a Governor, and Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral. It was fortified by M. la Ville, and is commanded 
by a fort called La Baſtille, The Iſere divides Gre- 
noble into two unequal parts. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, 
in whoſe dioceſe are contained 64 pariſhes of Savoy, 
and 240 in Dauphiny. 'The Epiſcopal palace is a 
noble ſtructure, the principal in the place, and deco- 


of which they make great quantities here, are but 
coarſe. . In this whole dioceſe is only one abbey of Ciſ- 
tercian nuns, namely Hayes, and the famous La 
Grande Chatreuſe, head of the Carthuſian Monks, 
which was founded by St. Bruno. | 

In Grenoble moſt ſhocking barbarities were commit- 
ted on the Hugenots or reformed, in the firſt religious 


war of 1562. It lies forty miles 8. W. of Chamberry, 
and fifty S. E. of Lyons. Lat. 45 deg. 26 min. N. long. 
5 deg. 34 min. E. | | 

GRESH M, one of the iſlands on the N. W. of Mil- 


ford-haven, in Pembrokeſhire, in South Wales. See 
M1LFORD-HAVEN. 


GRETA, a river of Yorkſhire, at the confluence of 


which with the Tees, and at a place called Mer- | 


ton, was the ſite of the ancient city of Cataraclonium, 
the remains of it being ſtill viſible there, and about 
Greta-bridge. eee 
GREY STOCK- CASTLE, a ſeat of the Duke of Nor- 
folk's, in Cumberland; which, having been a frontier 
county, had the gentlemen's reſidences formerly built 
all caſtlewiſe, for the defence of the country from the 
incurſions of the reſtleſs borderers. | 
GREY-WETHERS, looſe ſtones fo called by the coun- 
try-people, lying ſcattered about Marlborough-downs, 
in Wiltſhire. Some of theſe are very large, and of the 
ſame kind with thoſe of Stone-henge, and ſome larger. 
They are a ſort of white marble, thrown out on the 
ſurſace in great numbers, and of all dimenſions, de- 
tatehed from any rock; and lay there, as Dr. Stukely 
thinks, ever ſince the creation. = „ oh 
GRIFFENHAGEN, a town of Upper or Swediſh Po- 
99 in Germany, on the E ſide of the Oder, 


8. 

above Stetin, and nearly oppoſite to Gratz. It lies 
low, and has been often taken and retaken during the 
civil wars of the empire. By the treaty of Weſtphalia 
it was ceded to Sweden; but by that of St. Germain 
en-laye in 1679, given to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
in whoſe poſſeſſion it ſtill is. In 1532 it was unhap- 
pily burnt down. Its eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction extends 
over twenty-three pariſhes. Here are kept. three an- 
nual fairs; namely, on Thurſday after the firſt Sun- 
oy - Lent, on Trinity-Sunday, and on Octo- 
er 28, 

GRIM, a place in the circle of Leipſie and Saxony, in 
Germany, with a caſtle on the river Mulda, over 
which is a bridge. It is remarkable for a public ſchool, 
which the Elector Maurice founded at the Auguſtine 
convent, for 100 youths to be choſen out of the Elec- 
torate, and endowed it with the revenues of the nun- 
nery of Nimpzſchen in its neighbourhood. It has ſuf- 
fered greatly both by fire and floods. The Huſſites 
plundered theſe parts about 1530; and ten years after- 
wards the Swedes committed cruel ravages here. Tt 
lies twelve miles S. of Leipſic, and in the direct road 
_ the ſecularized biſhopric of Wurtzen to Col- 

itz. 

GRIMAUD, a ſmall town of Provence, in France; the 
ſite of which was anciently much nigher the ſea: 
ſo that the bay of St. Tropez had its name from it. 
GRIMBERG, a town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. It lies ſeven miles N. of Bruſſels. Lat. 51 

— min. N. long. 4 deg. 22 min. E. 

GRIMPBERG, a city in the archbiſhopric of Triers, 
and circle of the Lower Rhine, in Germany. It is the 
ſee of a Biſhop, and ſubje& to the Elector. It lies 
twenty miles 8. E. of the city of Triers. Lat. 49 deg. 
81 min. N. long. 6 deg. 48 min. E. 

GRIMSBY, Great, a mayor-borough of Lindſay, which 

is a ſubdiviſion of Lincolnſhire, not far from 2 mouth 

of the Humber. Its trade principally conſiſts in bring- 
ing coals and ſalt by that river, and was very conſide- 
rable before its harbour was choaked up; beſides, it is 
not very ſafe for ſnips to ride in; ſince in the great 
ſtorm of 1703, the veſſels in it were driven from their 

anchors and moſt of them loſt, though in general a 

good ſtation for ſhips that wait for a wind to get out 

to ſea. Its church is large and ſumptuous, has ſeveral 


ſtreets and well-built houſes, and anciently had two 
rated with paintings. The ſkins and gloves of Gre- 


noble are very much valued ; yet their woollen ſtuffs, 


monaſteries, a nunnery, and a caſtle. The mayor has 
a privilege of holding a court on Tueſday, and its two 

bailiffs on Friday, The weekly markets are kept on 
Wedneſday and Saturday: its annual fairs are on 
June 17 for ſheep, and September 17 for horſes, It 
ſends two repreſentatives to parliament, lies 30 miles 
from Lincoln, and 158 from London. X 

GRIMSTHORPE, a handſome ſeat of the Duke of An- 
caſter's, in Lincolnſhire, with a large park and de- 
lightful lawn, on which is a horſe-race. In the middle 
of the park ſtood Vaudy-abbey, founded in 1147; of 
which ſome remains are ſtill viſible. 

GRINAA, or GRINSTADT, a town of North Jut- 
land, in Latin Grina. It ſtands near the point or-cape 
of a peninſula which juts out into-the Categate. Tt lies 
paws = ro from Ebelſtot to the N. and is defended by 
a caſtle. 

GRINAW, an old caſtle of the Rheinthal}, with 'apart- 
ments for lodging ſtrangers, at the very extremity of 
the country, where the Lint falls into the Zurich-lake. 

| Here is a bridge over the river, and a harbour for 
boats, where people ſtop who come from Zurich and 
the neighbourhood of its lake, and from hence are 
drawn on the Lint to Weſſen, by means of horſes. 

GRINSTEAD, Eaſt, in contradiſtinction to the manor 

of Weſt Grinſtead, a borough of Suſſex, governed by a 
bailiff, who returns two members to parliament. It 
belongs with its lordſhip to the Sackville family, where, 
in the reign of James I. Robert Earl of Dorſet endowed 


Lan alms-houſe for thirty-one poor people of the town, 


with 300 J. per annum. Its weekly , market is on 
Thuriday, and annual fairs on July 13, and Decem- 
ber 11, for great numbers of Welch runts, at both 
daught up by the Kentiſh and Suſſex Farmers, alſo fat 
hogs and other cattle, with x wana It lies about 

| 1 ſixteen 
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12 miles from Lewes, and twenty-eight from 
London. 5 | 
GRIPSWALD, or GREISSWALD, a well-built forti- 
fied town of Upper Pomerania, in Germany. It ſtands 
not far from the Baltic, at the bottom of a ſmall gulph, 


Called the ſea of Stralſund, and oppoſite to the Iſle of 
Rugen, It has a good trade by ſea, The country 
round it being fruitful, they export great quantities of 
corn. Here is abundance of cattle; and they deal 
much in tallow and hides: The harbour is good, with 
ſeveral ſhips belonging to it, which are brought up to 
the quay by means of a canal cut from the gulph to a 
large lake on the other fide of the place. Here is a 
good Proteſtant univerſity, where many Swediſh and 

Pruſſian youths are educated; It has been ſeveral times 
taken, and belongs now to the King of Pruſſia. In it 
are three parochial churches; and it had formerly two 
monaſteries, one of which ſerves now for the univerſity, 
and the other for its ſchools. Here are two annual 
fairs, on St. James's day and All-Saints day. It lies 
twenty miles S. E. of Stralſund. Lat, 54 deg. 49 min. 
N. long. 14 deg: 1 min. E. 

GRIPSW ALDISCHE OYE, an iſland fix or ſeven 
miles off Gripſwald, out at ſea; but now moſtly 
drowned. Here was formerly a wood where the inha- 
bitants uſed to put their horſes all winter; and a 
chapel in times of Popery, where the fiſhermen had 
maſs ſaid to them, before they went to catch their her- 

ring, ſturgeon, &c. 

GRISM 'S-MOUNT, an eminence on the W. 
and bebind Lord Bathurſt's park, near Cirencefter, in 
Glouceſterſhire ; of which many fabulous ftories are 
told - country-people hereabouts. 

GRISONS, a large and populous country in the very 
heart of the Alps, allies of the Swiſs cantons. It is 

nearly of a circular form, being ſixty miles over every 
Pag between lat. 45 and 47 deg. N. and between 
ong. 9 and 11 deg. E. It is bounded on the N. by 
Tirol and Saragans, on the W. by the cantons of Gla- 
ris and Uri; on the S. by the Italian bailiwics of the 
Cantons, the county of Chiavenna and the Valteline ; 
and on the E. likewiſe by Tirol and Bormio. It is 
divided into three great parts, called the Leagues : 
namely, The Upper or Grey ue. 2. The 
League of Caddee (Caſa Dei) or the Houſe of God. 
And, 3. The s of the ten juriſdictions vr com- 
munities. The two firſt of theſe lie to the S. and 
the third to the N. The firſt is ſeparated in part from 
the ſecond, by the eaſtern branch of the Rhine, and fronts 
the cantons of Uri and Glaris to the W. as the two 
others do Tirol to the E. and N. They are three diſ- 
tin& cantons or republics, with a ſeparate government; 
only for their common defence they form one republican 

ſyſtem, in which reſides the 0 though ulti- 
mately in the whole body of the people. The name 

Griſons they have from the firſt of them who made a 


league in the 15th century againſt their oppreſſors, 


| wearing coarſe grey coats made of a home-ſpun manu- 
facture. This part of the country is that which the 
Romans called Bhetia Prima. See LEaGvues. 


As there is not a people more free than the Griſons, | 


ſo there are none more jealous of their liberty: hence 

- crimes againſt the ſtate are proceeded againſt in a ſum- 
mary vigorous manner; and juſtice here in gene- 
ral is ſhort and ſimple. The Roman law prevails 
among the Griſons, only ſomewhat modified by their 
cuſtoms, Here is plenty of every thing, and. yet their 
habit and furniture are plain, Their meat is very juicy, 
their fowl excellent, their roots and vegetables ul, 
and their Aſh, eſpecially | the trouts of their lakes, the 

- beſt in the world. Their kitchen-veſſels are made of a 
ſtone called * which feels oily and ſcaly. As the 
chief factors of Italy are Griſons, ſo are the great 
' bankers of Lombardy. The liberty of the country is 
tuch, that the natives, when they have made up eſtates | 
elfewhere, return and live amongſt theſe mountains, , 
the very fight of which is en to fill a man with 


horror. e l | 
a very few royalties belonging to the nobility, 


| 


7850 
- — from all dues and payments what- 
ever; nothing c | 
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tion ; but every one enjoys the fruit of his own labout; 
and the revenue of his own land. Though the wine 
they drink is brought on horſes four or five days jour- 
ney, it is ſold much cheaper than in moſt parts of Italy 
or France; Here are villages of 150 or 200 houſes 
on the very tops of the mountains: and though there 
grows no ſort of grain, and but little graſs, for want of 
oil, yet the peaſants keep between 3 and 400 horſes 
for carriage; which turns to good account. The inns 
on the mountains are very. good; and, beſides excel- 
lent bread and wine, there is a great quantity of game 
and veniſon, with good chambers and beds. 

They have a peculiar way of dancing in troops with 
naked ſwords, without any hurt enſuing, a cuſtom de- 
rived, they ſay, from their Tuſcan anceftors, who dan- 
ced thus at their Pagan ſacrifices. They have many 
families that boaſt of great antiquity, who ſubſiſt by agri- 
culture and other hard labour, thinking it no diſgrace. 
The penſions which the government receives from fo- 
reign Princes, and the revenues ariſing from their own 
dominions, principally from impoſts upon goods carried 
through their country, are diſtributed among them man 
by man. They are all trained up to arms, being well- 
furniſhed with them, and exerciſe themſelves in theſe, 
eſpecially on holidays, and are made uſe of like their 
neighbours the Swiſs cantons, by many Princes in their 
armies. 

The ſubjects of the Griſons poſſeſs a fine country at 
the foot of the Alps, and near the entrance into Italy; 
conſiſting of three lordſhips, namely, the county of 
Bormio, the Valteline, and the county of Chiavenna. 
The whole is but one valley properly, which extends 
to the foot of the Rhætian Alps. It is bounded on the 
E. by Tirol, on the S. by the territories of Venice and 
Milan, and on the W. and N. by the Griſons, It is 
about ſixty Italian miles long, not being above two 
broad in ſome places, and in others fix or ſeven. The 
river Adda, which riſes from Mount Braulio, and falls 
into the co of Bormio, whence it paſſes into the 
Valteline, from that into the lake of Como, does 
the country a great deal of good, though ſometimes 
overflowing it. 8 

GRODNoO, a pretty large ley of Lithuania, in Po- 
land, partly on a hill near the river Niemen; and 
next to Wilna the beſt city in the duchy. It has nei- 
ther towers, baſtions, nor walls. The houſes, are ge- 
nerally of wood, and few of them contiguous. The 
old caſtle here is ſurrounded with a deep ditch, one 
wing of which only can be inhabited; and has another 
large and new caſtle or citadel, regularly conſtructed 
on a rock, where it was ordered in 1673, that every 
third diet of Poland ſhould be held, at which time 

+ 400 cats (pieces of money) are uſually paid for the uſe 
of four apartments in a houſe for ſix weeks only, Near 
the town is a well-built royal out-work. er the 
Niemen or Cronon is the ſtatelieſt wooden-bridge in all 
Poland. The place has been often taken, and in 1753 
almoſt entirely burnt down. It has a good trade, the 
merchandiſes of ſeveral parts of Lithuania being tranſ- 
ported from hence to Dantzick. Here is a Teſvits col- 
lege, with ſome convents. Three churches in Grodno 
are built of ſtone; one of which ſerves the Poles, and 
the other two the Ruſſians, the latter having alſo in the 
ſuburbs one of timber and another of ſtone. The reſt 
are only of timber; the bells are not hung in the 
churches, but in a wooden tower erected for the pur- 
Poſe before the gates. It lies eighty-four miles 8. W. 
of Wilna. Lat. 53 deg. 38 min. N. long. 23 deg. 52 
min. | : l 

GROENDALE, a town of Brabant, in the Auſtrian 
Low Countries; it lies near the ſource of the river 

Fiche, eight miles S8. E. of Bruſſels. Lat. 50 deg. 48 
min. N. 4 4 deg. 32 min. E. 

GROENLAND, Call, or Spi en, a large diſtrict ly- 
ing between lat. 77 and 82 deg. N. and between long. 
10 and 30 deg. E. It is a miſerably cold and barren 

N — Upon its E. and S. ſides are huge iflands of 

ice, which come from Spitzbergen-promontory. Its E. 

ſide, oppoſite to Iceland, is inacceſſible; and con- 
fequzently unknown, on account of the amazing floats 
of ice and very high mountains of it, with which = 
| - fea 
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ſea is covered. The W. fide, or Davis's ſtreighis, is 
ſomething better known. All the coaſts abound with 
rocks, iſlands, and large deep bays, roads, and har- 
bours. The We. is full of rocks, the higheſt of 
which are perpetually covered with ſnow and ice. In 
ſummer, which holds from the cloſe of May to the 
middle of September, the ſun ſhines warm and clear on 
the main- land; but the neighbouring iſlands are covered 
with continual damps and cold thick fogs. When a 
N. E. wind blows off the ſnow and jice- mountains, the 
froſt then is intenſe; yet there does not fall ſo much 
ſnow in Groenland as in Norway. From the month 
of June to Auguſt the ſun is above the horizon, and 
conſequently there is no night at all. In winter the 
ſun is ſcarcely viſible; and then the day, which is 
made by the twilight of morning and evening, is only 
two hours long. 

The inhabitants of Groenland live by hunting and 
fiſhing. The animals in this country are very ſmall 
hares, grey in ſummer, but white in winter ; ſmall 
foxes, both grey and blue; ſmall deer, and white 
bears. They have alſo ſea-fowl and fiſh ; but the two 
laſt forſake them in winter, when they have a night 
of near four months, and all the waters are frozen up. 

About Midſummer European veſſels come hither to 
| fiſh for whales, and that with various ſucceſs: and at- 
tempts have been twice made to make ſettlements here; 
but the people periſhed in winter : while, on the other 
hand, eight Engliſhmen, who were accidentally left 
here all winter without proviſions, found means to 
preſerve themſelves till next ſeaſon, when they were re- 
lieved from the ſhips. | 

The Engliſh were the firſt that began the whale- 
fiſhery ; but the Dutch have for a long time paſt had 
the greateſt ſhare in it, their fleets of this ſort conſiſt- 
ing of ſome hundreds, while thoſe of other nations 
hardly come up to one hundred, including thoſe of the 


Engliſh, Scots, Hamburghers, Danes, Swedes, &c. 


all put together. 

Whether Spitzbergen or Eaſt Groenland be a conti- 
nent or iſland, is not eaſy to be diſcovered, on account 
of the continual ſhifting of the huge iſlands of ice. 
Some imagine it contiguous to W. Greenland. In 
theſe ſeas are no perceivable tides, the water always 
ſetting one way, and that with a rapid current; and the 
fiſhing-ſhips which anchor near the ice, when any thaw 
happens, muſt be very careful to ſhift their ſtations, 
otherwiſe they are in er of being cruſhed between 
the broken floats of ice. 

In this country they ſeldom have any thunder or 
lightening. The ordinary meteors ſeen in other places 
are viſible alſo in Groenland, particularly the northern 
light or aurora borealis, which in the ſpring and about 
new-moon darts ftreams of light all over the ſky, with 
ſuch a brightneſs that you may ſee to read by it. Trees 
or woods of any account are ſeldom met with, only in 
moſt of the bays there are under-woods and ſhrubs. 
Domeſtic ani there are none but dogs, in great 
numbers, and of a large ſize, which only howl ; and in 
the northern parts they uſe them inſtead of horſes, four 
or ſix, and ſometimes eight or ten, drawing their ſledges 
22 ſeals, and the maſter on too; and they drive 
pretty faſt. . 

f ough the Groenlanders are as yet ſubject to no 
8 they are far from being lawleſs or diſor- 

erly, their even temper and good nature making them 
obſerve a regular behaviour towards one another. So 

that one cannot ſufficiently admire, how peaceably 


and lovingly my live together. They have as great an 
e 


abhorrence to ſtealing or thieving among themſelves, 
as any nation upon earth; for which reaſon they keep 
nothing ſhut up under lock and key: yet if they can 
lay hands upon any thing belonging to foreigners, they 
make no ſcruple of conſcience about it. 

The commodities which Groenland affords for trade, 
are whale-blubber or fat, whale- bone, unicorn-horns, 
rein-deer ſkins, and ſeal, fox, &c. ſkins, 

GROINE, a name corruptedly given by our failors to 
Corunna, a ſea-port of Galicia, in Spain. See Co- 
RUNNA. 

GROLL, a ſmall city of Zutphen and Guelderland, one 
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of the united provinces, on the little river Sling. It is 
a fortified place, yet has been often taken ; particularly 
in 1626, by Prince Maurice, in which fiege young 
Prince William of Naſſau was ſlain. It confines on 
the b:ſhopric of Munſter, and nineteen miles E. of 
Zutphen. Lat. 52 deg. 20 min. N. long. 6 deg. 39 


min. E. 


GRONINGEN, with the Ommelanden or circumjacent 


country, is in Latin called Dominium Groningeneſe, and 
Ommelandia or Trafus adiacens. It is one of the ſeven 
united provinces of the Netherlands ; bounded on the 
N. by the German ocean, the county of Embden on 
the E. from which it is ſeparated by the river Ems and 
by the Dollart bay. It has Overiſſel on the S. and 
Frieſland on the W. from which it is divided by the 
river Lawers. The greateſt length of this lordſhip or 
province from S. E. to N. W. is about forty-ſeven 
miles; but is of unequal breadth, the — being 
about thirty-three miles : but that part of the province 
lying between Overiſſel and Embden, or rather part of 
eſtphalia, is a very narrow tract. wo 

The air here is ſharp, and well-fanned by continual 
breezes. They have little ſtone or wood; but plenty 
of turf for firing. The country abounds with paſture- 
grounty large herds of great and ſmall cattle, and but 

ew wild beaſts. Here is ftore of freſh and ſalt water 
fſh. The natives are much of the ſame character with 
thoſe of Frieſland, only more induſtrious, owing to 
their trade and frequent commerce with ſtrangers. 
Though in the m_ of union at Utrecht, and in ſome 
public acts ſince, Groningen be called only Omme- 
— the ſtyle is generally Groningen and the Omme- 
anden. 

That part of the province which belongs to the lord- 
ſhip of Groningen, contains 

I. The lordſhip of Gorecht, a narrow tract in the 
middle of the province, in which ſtands Groningen, the 
capital of the whole province. 

2. The Old Ampt, or bailiwic lying on the E. of 
Gorecht, and extending itſelf to the banks of the Dol- 
lart bay. Its principal town is Winſchotten. 

3. The Weſterwold, which lies S. of the Old Ampt, 
running out in the form of a wedge, between the coun 
of Drent in Overiſſel, and the N. part of the biſhopric 
of Munſter. In it are ſeveral villages, but no town of 


any note. 


he Ommelanden, which is a ſubdiviſion of Gro- 
ningen, includes alſo three diſtricts; namely, 

I. The Weſtern quarter, lying between the river 
Lawers, which ſeparates it from Frieſland, and the ri- 
ver or channel leading to Groningen, It contains 
about twenty-five villages, but no town of any account. 

2. Hunſingow, which comprehends all the N. part of 
the province, but has no conſiderable town. And, 
* Fivelingow, lying between Hunſingow on the N. 

the Old Ampt on the S8. Gorecht on the W. and the 
mouth of the river Ems on the E. In this diſtrict are 
ſeveral villages, and the town of Dam. 


GRONINGEN, the capital of the whole province of its 


name above-mentioned. It lies on the river Aa, which 
is received into the city, and goes out again by ſeveral 
arches under the fortifications, where it receives the river 


Hunnes, which encompaſſes the E. and N. parts of the | 
city, forming a harbour capable of receiving a great 


number of ſhips from the ſea, by which it enjoys a pret- 

ood trade. In Groningen are ſeveral . and 
artificial canals. Within the town is a brick- bridge over 
the Aa. The place has ſeventeen large baſtions and other 
fortifications, with a broad ditch. The city is large and 
populous. It not only communicates with the ſea, but 
alſo with the river Ems, by means of which it can carry 
on a trade with Weſtphalia. Its principal church is St. 


Martin, a fine ſtructure, at one end of the great mar- 


ket, with a high tower. St. Mary's church ſtands at 
the end of. the fiſh-market, and has alſo a very high 
tower, and harmonious chimes. Here are three market- 
places, the largeſt of which is the Ox-market, ſurround- 
ed with fine buildings; and among theſe are the town- 
houſe, exchange n In the three mar- 
ket- places terminate ſeventeen ſtreets; fix of which are 
in a ſtraight line to the like number of gates. There 

| are 
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are twenty-ſeven ſpacious ſtreets in all. Moſt of the 


— 


houſes in Groningen have pleaſant gardens to them, with 
fruit- trees. It has been often taken: but in 1672, they 
made ſuch a brave reſiſtance againſt the Biſhop of Mun- 
ſter, that, after the loſs of 10, ooo men, the prelate was 
at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege. The citizens are pro- 
fuſe in diet and habit, which has occaſioned a law for 
regulating their expences at weddings, &c. Here is an 
univerſity, with profeſſors in all the faculties. In their 
library is a well atteſted inſcription, that a ſoldier lived 
there ſixteen days, after receiving a wound in the right 


ventricle of the heart. They have alſo a public ſchool | 


for the languages, with ſeven maſters, who have each a 
houſe and a handſome ſalary. The Prince's palace is 
on the N. fide of the city, with pictures of all the Prin- 
ces of Orange and Counts of Naſſau; alſo a fine garden 
near it. This city is noted for giving birth to the —— 
Rudolphus Agricola, whom Eraſmus calls the greateſt 
ſcholar that any age has produced; alſo to Veſelin his 
cotemporary, ſo univerſally learned, that he was ſtiled 
Lux 1 © The Light of the World” The famous 
Ubbo Emmius was the firſt rector of the univerſity in 


1614. deer, im lies thirty miles S. W. of Embden, 


and thirty-three E. of Leewarden. Lat. 53 deg. 28 min. 
N. long. 6 deg. 31 min. E. 

GROOOMSPORT, or GRAHAM's-PORT, a place 
in the county of Down, and province of Ulſter, in Ire- 
land, with a quay for ſmall veſſels. Between this and 

Bangor, from which it lies two miles, is a fine ſandy 
bay, called Bally-holm-bay. 

GROSSETO, in Latin Groſetum, Roſetum, a ſmall Epiſ- 
copal city of Tuſcany, and middle diviſion of Italy. It 
roſe from the ruins of the ancient Ruſſellæ, near which 
it is built; and is but thinly peopled on account of its 
fenny grounds; has a good old caſtle, and ſome fine 
buildings. It lies on Caſtigio-bay, S. of Florence, and 
about three miles from the river Ombrone to the W. 
Lat. 42 deg. 36 min. N. long. 12 deg. 1 3 min. E. 

GROTSKAW, duchy of, in the Upper Sileſia in Ger- 

many. It is alſo called the principality of Neiſs, is 

| bounded on the N. by the duchy of Brieg; on the E. 
by that of Oppelen; on the W. by the duchy of Mun- 
ſlerberg; and on the S. by Bohemia. It contains twelve 

towns, and ſo fruitful in corn and wood, that it is pro- 
verbially ſaid, It is impoſſible a Grotfkawer ſhould 
c ſtarve.” | , 

GROTSKAW, the capital of the laſt mentioned duchy 

in Sileſia ; a ſmall town, moſtly built of timber, only 
the Biſhop's palace, the church and town-houſe are of 
ſtone. It has good gates and walls, with triple ditch : 
ſtands in a fine plain, a little W. of the river Neiſs. Its 
rochial church is large. It has been twice burnt, the 

Jaft time by lightning: and beſides it has ſuffered much 

in the wars. It lies twenty-eight miles S. of Breſlaw. 
9 — o deg. 38 min. N. long. 16 deg. 56 min. E. 

G GEA or KROT SKA, an inconſiderable town of 
Servia, in European Turkey, about twenty-four miles 8. 

E. of en pe . In its neig bourhood a battle was fought 


between the Turks and the Queen of Hungary's troops 
in 1752, when the latter were obliged to retreat with 


loſs. Here the Earl of Crawfurd and other Britiſh 


; gentlemen were preſent as volunteers. The former, by | 
too much ardour, received a wound in the thigh from a 

the three audiences of Mexico, though on the coaſt of 
uth, was forced | 


- muſket-ball, ſo that ever after one of the genteeleſt men 


in the kingdom, and in the bloom of 
to go upon crutches: as the ſhot had not been extract- 


ed quite, the wound broke out every now and then; 
frequent inciſions, and the moſt excruciat- | 


and what by 

ing pains, he | | 
. 20 min. N. long. 20deg. 51 min. K 

5 fo called as having 

formerly belonged to the Grubes family, a part of the 

dominions of the Elector of Hanover, his preſent Bri- 


at length died of it. Grotſka lies in lat. 


tiſh Majeſty. It lies in Brunſwick and Lower Sax- | 
© ony, in Germany: it is forty miles long, and the 


ſame in breadth, © being interſected into two parts 
© by the biſhopric of Hildeſheim ? that on the E. ſide is 
- bounded on the N. by che duchy of Wolfenbuttle ; 


on the W. by Hildeſheim ; on the E. by the foreſt of 


Hartz; and on the S. by Eisfeld. The W. part is alſo 


bounded on the N. by Wolfenbuttle; on the 8. by 


+ Palaces. 
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Oberwaldt, and both on the E. and W. by Hildeſheim 
The whole duchy is almoſt over-run with woods of fir 
or pine, the remains of the Hyrcinian foreſt ; the foil is 
very barren, its treaſure being hid under ground, eſpe- 
— in the eaſtern parts, where are moſt of the 
Elector's mines of ſilver, copper, and lead, beſides 
ſeveral ſorts of minerals, being generally inhabited by 
miners. ; 

GRUBENHAGEN, a town in the laſt mentioned prin- 
cipality of its name, with a caſtle, formerly the reſi- 
dence of the Grubes. It ſtands near the . and 
upon a hill. All its inhabitants, and thoſe in the neigh- 
bourhood, are miners, the adjacent mountains being full 
of mines, and thoſe covered with woods. It lies thirt. 
_ —4 10 of 8 and wt yrs S. W. of 

runſwick. Lat. 51 deg. 41 min. N. long. 

mi R 1 ng. 9 deg, 41 
RUNINGEN, a ſmall town in the principality of Hal- 
berſtadt, in rn, Here is a kinds calle, Mee 
the reſidence of the Biſhops, where is a curious chapel, 

the inſide gilt all over with fine galleries, and a large gilt 

organ. Here is alſo a tun, in imitation of that at Hei- 

ma; — * 1 large, which mw contain 1000 1 
eads nearly. It lies on the river Felke i 

of Halberſtadt. . PEI 

GRUNINGEN, a ſmall but pretty town of Zurich, one 

| of the Swiſs cantons, the capital of its bailiwic, is de- 
9 ſituated, and has a fine caſtle, the reſidence 
of the bailiff. In this territory a criminal for any of- 

fence is tried by all the heads of the families in the þai- 

. liwie. A religious houſe here has belonged to the Teu- 

tonic order ever ſince 1207 Both the church and its 
1 were nk down in 1706 by the blowing 
up of a magazine. It lies three German lea 

half S. E. of Zurich. | * 

GRUFFENSEE, a ſmall town, and the capital of a bai- 

liwic in the canton of Zurich, Switzerland. It ſtands 
almoſt at the extremity of a lake of its name, very much 

| abounding with fiſh, about five miles long, and half 
that in breadth ; about two German leagues and a half 
S. E. of Zurich. Here is a caſtle. | 

GUADALAJARA, or GUADALAXARA, corruptly 

ſo called from the Mooriſh Guadalhicara, or river of 
ſtones, with which it abounds ; anciently Arriaca, Tu- 

ria, and afterwards Carraca or Caraza. It is the capi- 
tal of Al-carria, a territory of New Caſtile, in Spain, 
on the banks of the river Kenarez, over which it has a 
ſtately bridge. Tt ftands on an uneven ground, is 
well-walled, has handſome ſtreets and houſes, delicate 
ſprings and fountains, beautiful gardens and orchards, 
with 8 all ſorts of proviſions. Here are ſeveral 
he City contains about a thouſand ſamilies, 
ten pariſhes, ſeven monaſteries, the like namber of 
nunneries, two hoſpitals, eight chapels, and a free- 
ſchool. 9 | . 
At. this place the famous Duke de Riperda erected, 
during his miniſtry, fine cloth and other manufactories; 

@ but upon his * bow in the year 1726, they all came 

to nothing, It lies twenty- ſix miles W. of Madrid. 


Lat. 40 deg. 35 min. N. long. 3 deg. 56 min. W. 
GUADALAJARA-Audience, or the kingdom of New 

Galicia, a ſubdiviſion of New Spain or Old Mex- 

ico, in North America. It lies the furtheſt North of 


the South-ſea, extending between lat: '20 and 25 deg. 
N. It is bounded on the E. and S. by Panuco, and ſe- 
veral provinces of the audience of deb on the N. 
by the kingdom of New Mexico; and on the W. it is 
waſhed by the Pacific ocean or South ſea, and by the 
gulph of California ; on the coaſt of which latter penin- 
ſula it ſtretches above 200 leagues from S. E. to N. 
W. but is very irregular inland, and its N. part eſpeci- 
ally is very narrow; yet in ſome places it is reckoned 

500 miles brad. 4 | 
Its climate varies much, on account of its ſituation, 
partly in the temperate, and partly in the torrid zone : 
et it is far more temperate than any other part of New 
pain, and in general reckoned healthy; but it is much 
infeſted with Jem, bugs, and other vermin. The ſoil 
is moſtly woody and mountainous, the coaſt looking like 
'a deſert ; for the Spaniards have deſerted the coaſt, that 
if 
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if ſtrangers ſbould land, they may find no temptation 
to ſtay on account of the filver mines and the rich ones 
of goſd near Compoſtella, the ore of which they tranſ- 
port by mules to Mexico, and not expoſe it at fea to 
de taken. In other reſpects the country is pretty fruitful, 
producing European andUndrati' grain in great plenty; 
only locuſts and ſmall oy deſtroy it, as, ants do their 
- olives. Here are all fort of fruits and vegetables, plenty 
of ſugar-canes, cochineal, &c. The paſtures abound 
with cattle of all forts, and the woods with veniſon 
and other game, with pine and oak trees, but infeſted 
dy wo'ves and ſcorpions. Here are pepper and medi- 
einal herbs, green ſtones, ſaid to be a ſpecifie againſt 
the gravel, fragrant flowers, valuable drugs, and beſides 
rich mines of filver, thoſe of copper and.lead, On the 
coalt is a good pearl-fiſhery. The natives are ſubtle, 
treacherous, and lazy, being armed with bows and ar- 
rows. The better fo of Spaniards here live by trade, 
and are maſters of the filver mines: the others follow 
grazing and tillage. | | as 
The Spaniards appoint an Indian Cacique and two 
- Spaniſh officers over each village, who, among other 
things, regulate the price of proviſions. 
his audience is ſubdivided into ſeven provinces, ly- 
ing from S. to N. namely, Guadalajara Proper, Xa- 
liſco, Chiametan, Zacatecas, New Biſcay, Culiacan, 
and Cinaloa. 72 
GUADALAJARA Proper, which is the principal pro- 
vince, and gives name to the whole audience, is 
bounded on the E. and S. by the province of Mecho- 
acan, on the N. by that of Xaliſco, and a corner of it 
on the W. is waſhed by the Pacific ocean. Though 
ſituated under the torrid zone, it is healthy, temperate, 


and fruitful ; producing not only good timber, but 


European and Indian wheat in great plenty, and the 
fruits of both countries, beſides vaſt treaſures of ſilver. 
It is not above fifty leagues either in its length or 
breadth. dla | 
GUADALAJARA, the capital of the laſt-mentioned 
province of its name, and the head of the whole audi- 
ence. It is the ſeat of the royal courts, and of a Bi- 
ſhop ſuffragan to Mexico. This city is large and popu- 
lous, very pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river 
Baranja or Eſquitlan, which iſſues from Mechoacan 
lake, going with a rapid ſtream towards the N. W. when 
at four leagues diſtance from this city, having a great 
water-fall, it haſtens into the South ſea, between Xa- 
liſco and Chiametlan. It is no where fordable. Cha- 
pala lake, ſaid to be forty leagues in circuit, lies on 
the $; ſide of this city. There are ſeveral churches in 
Guadalajara, beſides the ſtately cathedral, and ſome 


eonvents for both ſexes. It ſtands in a plain, watered | 
by ſeveral brooks and ſprings, beſides the above- men- 


tioned river. Five leagues off is a prodigious high 
mountain, not praQicable by beaſts of burthen, and 
all the others round. it are. craggy, and full of large 
Mexico city. Lat. 20 deg. 51 min. N. long. 108 deg. 


20 min. E. 


GUADALAVIAR, by the Romans called Durias a $1 


ver of Spain, the banks of which are delightfully covered 
with flowers and woods. It takes its riſe on the con- 
fines of Aragon and New Caſtile; and after a S. E. 
cout ſe through the province of Valencia, falls into the 

ſex below the city of the latter name. 
GUADALAXARA. See GUADALAJARA. 
GUADALAQUIVER, a large river of Spain. It was 
formerly called Perca, and in ſtill more ancient times 


it had the name of Betis and Tarte It takes its 
tiſe from ſeveral ſmall ſtreams in Mount Segura, in 


the province of Andaluſia; which uniting in one, 
form this river. It has a long courſe from Corduba 
to Seville, though very ſmall: but from the laſt- 
mentioned city to its mouth, is navigable for large 
veſſels; yet in it are ſeveral ſand-banks. A few miles 
below Seville it forms a kind of ſmall lake, at its iſſu- 


ing from which it divides itſelf into two branches, and | 


at length falls into the bay of Cadiz. 


GUADALOUPE, commonly GUARDALOUPE, . a 


a ſmall, but well-built town of Spaniſh Eftremadura. 
b * 


4 


N 


| 


| 


Þ ye and oaks. Guadalajara lies 262 miles W. of | 


"SF". 
It ſtands in a very fruitful valley, upon the banks of the 


tiver of the ſame name. Ps 

GUADALOUPE, one. of the largeſt among the Carrib- 

bee iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, in America. It has 
a rich ſoil; which, eſpecially at Grande- terre, is ſo 
fertile, that its ſugar-canes are frequently cut ſix times 
without replanting. Far the greateſt part of what are 
called Martinico ſugars, are the real produce of Gua- 
daloupe, the inhabitants of which were obliged to ſend 
them to Martinico, before they could be tranſported 
to Old France. It belonged to the French before the 
year 1759, when the Engliſh under Commodore Moore 
and General Hopſon took it from them, and are now 
in poſſeſſion of it. Guadaloupe lies eighty- five miles 
N. of the iſland of Martinico. Lat. 10 deg. 36 min. 
N. long. 61 deg. 12 min. W. 

GUADARAMA, a town of New Caſtile, in Spain. It 
lies twenty-ſix miles N. W. of Madrid. Lat. 40 deg. 
51 min. N, long. 4 deg. 39 min. W. 2 

Of the ſame is alſo a river in this province; which 
riſing in the mountains of Toledo, after a courſe from 

N. to S. falls into the Tagus below the city of that 


name. 


- GUADEN, an inland diſtrict of Teſſet, or the Further 


Sus, in Africa. It lies N. W. of that of Teſſet Pro- 


poor and brutiſh; and, except dates, they have hardly 


d. They kill ſome oſtriches and other wild fowl, 
and they breed only a few goats for the ſake of their 
milk. To enhance their miſery, they are in ſubjection 
to the tyrannical Ludaias. 


GUADENBURG, a ſmall city in the principality of 
principality. In 1698 the Elector of 9 pur- 


of F 

GUADIANA, a river of Spain, which riſes in the middle 
of New Caſtile. It runs S. W. by Calatrava and Ci- 
vidad Real, paſſes on to Merida in Spaniſh Eſtremadura, 
and by Bajadoz, enters Portugal near Elvas; after 
which it runs through Alentejo and Algarve, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean near Ayamonte 
and Caſtro. EY | 

\ GUADILBARBAR, a river of Africa, has its ſource in 

Mount Atlas, when, after running from S. to N. thro' 

the kingdom of Tunis, it falls into the Mediterranean 


* 


near Bona. f 
GUADILQUIVER, a river of Spain, which riſes in the 
mountains of Segura, and after a f. W. courſe through 


by Cordova and Seville, falls into the Atlantic ocean 
at St. Lucar, a little N. of the bay of Cadiz. 
| GUADIX, anciently the capital of the Accitani; and 
among the Romans known by the name of Acci, Co- 
lonia Julia . Gemella, or Accitana. Its preſent name was 
given it by the Moors, on account of ſome ſalutiferous 
waters in or near it, the word ſignifying in Arabic the 
water of life. This is a pretty y town, the ſee of 
a Biſhop, and ou forty-one miles E. of Granada 
city. At. 21 in. N. long. „ 
. e e e. eee 
GUAGIDA, an ancient city. of Anga, in Africa, - built 
by the natives in a fertile plain, incloſed with good 
walls, and furrounded with orchards, gardens, &c. 
being well-watered by a large ſpring running through 
it, which falls into the Mau has often been 
N wa . t has now about 2 or 
Z3oco Bereberes dwelling in it, continually i 
Sith Turks or Arabs, 5 i 4 — — 1 
At this place are the fineſt mules in all Africa, 
which are ſent to Tremecen, and from thence ſold 
into all parts of Aſia and Europe. It lies about thirty 
miles from the ſea. 8 . 
. GUALDA, a ſmall town of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and 
marquiſate of Ancona, in the middle diviſion of Italy. 
* was almoſt entirely demoliſhed by an . 
e. | 


per, and is ſmall, It reſembles a large continued vil- 
age in the midſt of a deſert. The inhabitants are, very 


ny thing to live upon or traffic with. They go almoſt 
naked 


Halberſtadt, in Germany, near the confines of that 


chaſed it for a valuable conſideration, of the Elector of 


the whole length of the province of Andaluſia, paſſing 


| u 
GUALEOR, 1 of, in the midland parts of Indoſ- 
; - N : 4 * 
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tan, or the Hither India, in Aſia. It is bounded on 
the N. by Agra, on the S. by part of Bengal and Mal- 
vay, on the S. E. by Narvar, and on the W. by Bando 
and part of Ranas. The Sanſons make it 3 
270 miles from E. to W. and about 180 its gre 
r gate opt 
GUALEOR, the capital of the laſt- mentioned province 
of its name, a large city on the E. fide of a craggy 
mountain, the top of which is ſurrounded with walls 
and towers, alſo ponds of rain-water, and ground. to 
- ſow ſufficient for the ſubliſtence of the garriſon, both 
within the incloſure. Here the Mogul has a palace, 
on the deſcent of. the hill towards the N. E. and not 
only keeps an immenſe treaſure and garriſon to guard 
it, but impriſons Princes and nobles in the fortreſs, 
where Aureng-Zebe confined his two elder ſons, &c. and 
had them poiſoned ſoon after, 
Below the palace are ſeveral idols cut out of the rock. 
Here, in a moſque, is a ſtately monument, with a pi- 
- azza for a market before it, and ſurrounded with vaults 
and ſhops, which was erected for Aureng-Zebe's young- 
eſt brother. It lies forty-ſfix miles S. o at. 26 
: deg; 10 min. N. long. 79 deg. 20 min. E. . 
GUAM, or GUANA, one of the Ladrones iſlands, in 
the Pacific ocean, and the principal of them. The ſoil 
- js fruitful. They have cocoas, bananos, | a 
- ſugar-cane, fow!, fiſh, all kinds of fruit, &c. and a 


1 


ſpeeies of apple called bread- fruit; alſo excellent pork | 


fed with cocoa- nuts. Ons 
The Acapulco ſhip touches here, both outward and 
homeward bound; as do thoſe belonging to other na- 
tions in their voyage from America to Aſia, for wn 
viſions, &c. Here the Spaniards have 4 fort. See La- 
the capital of a dioceſe of the ſame name, 


DRONES. 
UAMANGA, r 
by oy audience of Lima and Peru, in South America. 
By the Spaniards it is called San Juan del la Victoria, 
in memory of the precipitate retreat of Ynca Manco 
from Pizarro, who offered him battle. It ſtands on the 
deeclivities of ſome mountains, not remarkably high, 
which extending ſouthward incloſe a ſpacious plain E. 
of the town, watered by a ſmall ſtream. The inhabi- 
: rants are obli to have ſmall fountains.. Here are 
twenty noble families in the middle of the town, who 
- live in ſpacious and high houſes, partly of ſtone and 
covered with tiles. Fhey have extenſive gardens and 
- orchards, but ſcarce of water, The Indian ſuburbs are 
large, and the houſes, though low, are principally of 
. 1. ſtone, and roofed. The cathedral is very ſplendid ; 
and here is a royal 2 with profeſſors of philo- 

- ſopby, divinity, and law. SEN I | 
21 are three other churches, beſides ſe- 
veral chapels, five convents, a college of Jeſuits, and 
an hoſpital z with nunneries of St. Clare and Carme- 
lites, and a religious fiſterbood. It lies 208 miles E. 
ef Lima. Lat. 12 deg; 20 min. S. long. '72 deg. 36 


: . W. : 5 ; pg | 
GUAMANGA, juriſdiction of, to which the laſt men- 
tioned city belongs, enjoys fo goed a temperature, that it 


-. abounds in variety of grain, fruit, and cattle ; and be- 


1 ous. One part of its trade conſiſts in 
1 — 2 = ſhoe-ſoles, which are cut out here. 
Conſerves and: ſweet-meats are likewiſe made here in 

at The juriſdictions in Guamanga-dio- 
ceſe, ing nine, Guamanga Proper, Guan- 
ta, Vilcas-Guaman, Andoguaylas, Guanca-Belcia, An- 
garaes, Caſtio Vi Parima-cocha, and Luca- 


1 
— 


© * 


— 
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GUAMALIES, fs of the juriſdictions in the archbiſho- | 


; ima. in Peru, in South America. It lies in | 
3 diy its air is very | 
n temperate, | 
in its whole extent, which is above | 


he middle of the Cordillera, conſequen 

; — Its N deing rather cold 

ſew places ate fertile a 

— redee and begins eighty leagues N. E. of Li- 
ma. The Indian inhabitants of the towns weave a great 

variety of bays, ſerges, and other ſtuffs, in which they 

carry on a very conſiderable trade with the other pro- 
vinces deftitute of ſuch manufactures. 


GUAMAN, VILCAS, a juriſdi&tion of Lima, in S. Ame- | 


rica, S. E. of Guamanga, and fix or ſeven leagues diſtant 
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. Fruitful climate, has very fine paſtures, in which are bred 
voaſt numbers of cattle. The — of the towns weave 
my Ws &c. which are carried to Cuſco, &c. But the great 
| diſtance of the r renders this trade very laborious. 
GUANCA-BELICA, one of the provinces of Lima, in 
South America, begins thirty, leagues N. of Guamanga. 
Ihe town of the ſame name was founded on account of 
of rich quickſilyer mines, from which. all the filver mines 
of Peru are ſupplied with that mineral, and yet no di- 
minution of it perceivable. The coldneſs of the ait 
checks here the growth of all grains and fruits. This 
town is noted for a water which forms ſuch large 
factions, that the inhabitants uſe them in bui 
GANIHANI, now, CATT-ISLAND, o 
mas, in the Atlantic ocean, near the coaſt of North 
America. This was the firſt land which Columbus dif- 
covered in 1492, and hence called it St. Salvador, his 
crew having given themſelves over for loſt, in an 
immenſe ocean, till they ſpied this iſland. It lies in lat. 
24 dep. 10 min. N. long. 76 deg. 21 min. W. 
GUANTA, one of the juriſdictions of Lima, in Peru, in 
South America, It lies N. N. W. of Guamanga, be- 
pinning a little above four leagues from the city of the 
atter name, and is about thirty leagues long. It is of a 


= temperature of air and fertility, Its ſilver mines, 
ormerly very rich, are now greatly exhauſted. The 
herb caca and lead produced in this country, are the 


main branches of its commerce. 1t alſo ſupplies Gua- 
man 88 with great part of its corn and fruit. 
GUANUCO, the capital ay of its juriſdiction of the 
ſame name, in Peru, in South America. It begins 
forty leagues N. E. of Lima. It was formerly one of 
the principal in theſe kingdoms, and the ſeat of the firſt 
conquerors, but now in a ruinous condition; ſo that it 
can hardly be compared with an Indian town. Its tem- 
rege is very pure and mild, and the foil fruitful. 
ere are made ſeveral forts of ſweet-meats and jellies, 
ſold into the other provinces. The town lies 192 miles 


N. E. of Lima, Lat. 10 deg. 21 min. S. long. 75 deg. 
20 min. W. 
GUARA, a town of Lima, in Peru, in South America, 
conſtingi only of one ſtreet, a quarter of a league long, 
with about 200 houſes, Here is a pariſh and Franciſcan 
convent, the whole valley being extremely delightful, 
eaſtward covered with ſugar-canes, weſtward Jide 
into fields of corn, maize, &c. At the S. end of the 
town is a large tower with a gate, over which is a kind 
of redoubt, and juſt oppoſite is a ſtone-bridge, under 
which runs Guara river, waſhing the rock on which 
the houſes ſtand, but without any damage. For this 
river is a ſuburb, extending above half a league, but the 
houſes diſcontiguous, being intermixed with pleaſant 
groves and gardens. By a ſolar obſervation, it is found 
to lie in lat. 11 deg. 3 min. 36 ſec. S. The ſky is clear, 
and the temperature regular. The colds and heats are 
eeaſily ſupportable. wala | 
GUARA HIA, a juriſdiction of Lima, in Peru, in South 
America, It contains the firſt chain, and part of the 
ſecond of the mountains, extending along theſe above 
forty leagues ; and begins about ſix leagues E. of Li- 
The places only which lie in the valleys and 
breaches of the mountains are inhabited, and theſe are 
very fertile in fruit, wheat, barley, maize, &c, In its 
mountains are ſilver mines, tho' few of them are work- 
ed, being none of the richeſt. | 
.GUARDA, a city of Beira, in Portugal, and the fee of a 
Biſhop. It has its name as from its ſtrong ſituation : it 
is a fence againſt Leon. It ſtands on a rock very craggy, 
has a ftrong caſtle above it, and is ſurrounded with a 
wall, having fix gates and ſeveral towers. It contains 
2.300 inhabitants, lies not far from the ſource of the ri- 
ver Mondego, upon part of Mount Eftrella. The houſes 
are very good, tho* antique, Here are five pariſhes, a 
monaſtery, nunnery, &c. The cathedral is a ftately - 
ſtructure. It lies ſeventy-one miles E. of Coimbra, Lat. 
| deg. Fo min. N. long. 7 deg. 21 min. W. | 
GAR FEU, Crx or, the moſt eaſterly promon- 
tory of Africa, upon the coaſt of Anian, near the en- 
trance into the Red ſea. 


Iding, &c, 
ne of the Baha- 


from it, extending above thirty. It is a temperate and 


a. Lat. 11 deg. 10 min. N. long. 
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A MAR, a ſmall town of Valencia, in 


* 
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having a good harbour near the mouth of the river Se- 
a, from which they export alt. 
| GUARDALOUPE. See GUADALOUPE 
GUARDIA, a ſmall town of Galicia, in Spain, in the 
form of a half- moon, with a harbour of the like con- 
ſtruction at the mouth of the Minho. It is defended by 
' a ſtrong caſtle, ſtanding on a rock. | 
GUARDLIA, with the addition of Alferes, a ſmall Epiſ- 
copal city of the county of Moliſe, a territory of the 
kingdom of Naples, in the lower diviſion of Italy. Its 
Biſhop is a ſuffragan to Benevento, and is but thinly in- 
habited, by reaſon of the badneſs of its air. It lies on 
the river Tiferno, and confines of the Capitanate, 


about five miles N. E. of Larina, and fixteen N. W. 


of Moleſe. Lat. 41 deg. 54 min. N. long. 15 deg. 33 
min. K. : 

GUARICO, a town on the N. W. fide of the iſland of 
St. Domingo, in the gulph of Mexico, in North Ame- 
rica. It is about a third of a league in length, and con- 
tains between 13 and 1500 inhabitants, being a mixture 
of Europeans, &. moſtly Caſts. The houſes having 
been all of wood, and conſumed by an accidental fire, 
have fince, for the greateſt part, been built of ſtone, 
with a ground-floor only, except here and there a houſe 
with a ſtory, Beſides the pariſh - church, which adds an 
ornament to the ſquare where it ſtands, there is a very 
elegant college of Jeſuits, the fathers of which have the 
charge of the inhabitants. Here is an Urſeline nunne- 
ry, a convent of St. Juan de Dios, and about three 
uarters of 'a league from the town, a ſpacious hoſpital 
| for all patients. The town has no other defence than a 
| fingle rampart, two batteries on the ſea-ſide, and a 
little fort on Point Puolet to defend the entrance into 
"the harbour, about two thirds of a — from the 
town. The regular garrifon here co partly of 
French, and partly Swiſs, beſides a numerous body of 
militia formed of the inhabitants, who are diſciplined. 
No country is better cultivated than the neighbourhood 
of Cape Francois, every ſpot of ground capable of bear- 
ing any thing being ſown with the moſt proper grain. 
From theſe farms, laboured by negroes, the people live in 
affluence, and ſend vaſt returns to France for European 

s brought hither. The joint produce of the planta- 
tions of ſugar, indigo, tobacco, and coffee, from Cape 
Frangois alone, amounts to 30,000 tons annually, ex- 
ported to France. The large fleet of ſhips which fre- 
uent the ports of this colony, in time of peace, enjoy 
Fenty of every thing, as ent wheaten bread, wines, 
Aiſtilſed liquors, and fruits. The only article they pro- 
cure from the Spaniards is fleſh, in return for which 
the latter are ſupplied with linen, and other European 
ods. Though this is a commerce prohibited, yet it 

1s openly carried on, the want of both being reciprocal. 
No leſs than 160 ſmall and great ſhips, from'150 to 4 or 
Foo tons, come annually to Guarico, beſmles thoſe to Le- 
cogane and Petit Guave, and others of leſs note. All 
theſe veſſels come loaded with goods and proviſions, 
and every one returns with at leaſt 30 or 40, ooo dollars 
in filver or gold. Thoſe only which go from Guarico, 
excluſive of the cargo, which conſiſts of the products 

of the colony, carry to France every year half a million 
of dollars: and making the ſame computation for each 
of the other two ports, and as much for the ſmaller 
ones, the total will be two millions. Not one fourth 
: f the cargoes of ſo many ſhips can be conſumed 
. by the French colony; and conſequently muſt find a 
vent among the Spaniſh ſettlements, whoſe barks put 
into the little bays and creeks near Guarico, and trade 
- clandeſtinely. The climate of Guarico is extremely 
hot, both from its being mountainous, and its proximity 
to the line; hence very ſubject to malignant fevers and 
Jyſenteries. The people here are laborious, frugal, 
inventive, and continually exerting themſelves in new 


improvements, while their neighbours the Spaniards are | 


quite the reverſe, and conſequently are in no ſuch prof- 
| — — 7 * The — of Guarico, tho 
5 2 E. and N. is very ſecure, being partly in- 
ofed by a ridge of rocks, which fence it againſt the 

ſea. But when the breeze blows ſtrong, it is extreme- 
difficult for boats to land, the winds eſpecially at E. 


N. E. fyeeping along the whole harbour. Guarico, ac- 


# 
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that of Leon W. of 
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cording to Don Juan's obſervations, lies in lat. 1 deg, 
$5 min. 48 ſec. N. and long. 73 deg. 45 ſec. W. of 
Paris, 


GUARMEY, a ſmall town of Lima and Peru, in South 


America, conſiſts only of forty houſes, inhabited by 
about ſeventy families, few of which are Spaniards, 
It - is the reſidence of the Corrigedor, has a good har- 
bour, and lies ſixteen leagues from Manchan, and 1 3+ 
miles N, W. of Lima. Lat. 10 deg. 3min. 53 ſec. S. 
928 5 deg. 12 min. W. 

O, a ſea- port in the biſhopric of Imperial and Chi- 
li, in South America. Within the port is a ſmall round 
iſland; and near this, at the bottom of the bay, is a river, 
oppoſite to the mouth of which is the anchoring- place. 
In this port veſſels are ſecure from S. and S. W. winds; 
the land is pretty level, and at the top of the port is a 
plain of ſand: off the 8. W. point of the port, are ſe- 
ven or eight rocks, about which are many ſhoals. It 


lies ninety-five (Dampier makes it but thirty) miles 


N. of La Serena. 


GUASTALLA, alſo Vaftalla and Guardiftallium, the ca- 


pital of a duchy of its name, in the Matituan and 
upper diviſion of Italy. Its capital of the ſame name 


| ſtands on the Croſtobolo near the river Po, upon the 
| confines of the duchy of Modena, in the mid-way be · 
& N. of it, and Reggio on che 8. 


tween Mantua on 
A council was holden here under Pope Paſchal II. in the 
— 1106. Near this place likewiſe the Duke of Or- 

s lay encamped, with the river Croſtoblo in front, 
when Prince Eugene marched thro? the Modeneſe to re- 
lieve Turin: a battle was alſo fought in its neighbour- 


- hood between the Spaniards and Imperialifts in 1734; in 


which the latter were worſted It hath a ſmall territo- 
7 round it, which, with the city, conſtitutes the whole 
uchy; and having been in the poſſeſſion of the houſe 


of Auſtria, ſince the laſt Duke of Mantua was put to 


the ban of the Empire, it was ceded to Don Philip 
Duke of Parma, by the treaty of Aix-la Chapelle, in 
1748. It lies twenty miles S. of Mantua. Lat. 45 deg. 


12 min. N. long. 11 deg. 15 min. E. 


| GUATIMALA, one of the three audiences of Old Mex= 


ico, or New Spain, in North America. It is about 
300 leagues in length, upon the S. ſea: but is fo in- 
dented by large bays on that and the N. ſea, that in ſome 
places it is not thirty leagues, tho” in others x50 broad. 


According to the Sanſons it is 1130 miles from S. E. to 
N. E. and its eee breadth from Cape Branco on the 


8. ſea, to the Cape of Honduras on the N. 420. It is 
bounded by the Iſthmus of Darien on the E. and by the 


audience of Mexico Proper on the W. In ge it ĩs 


a fruitful country, eſpecially in Indian corn and cocoa, 
abounding in cattle and paſtures. 
This country had formerly a great number of petty 


Princes or Lords, almoſt eee, or village having 


having one; the entire reduction of which gave its 


many iſcoverers and conquerors a good deal of trouble: 


but the deſire of wealth overcame all other difficulties ; 


for no part of the new world gave greater hopes of 


mighty treaſure in gold than moſt of this audience. 


Wben ſhips touched upon this coaſt, . they met with 
plenty of that metal. In this audience are ſeveral re- 


markable volcano's, . one near Rea-lejo, and 
icaragua. 
This audience contains the eight following pro- 


vinces; namely, Veragua, Coſta Ricca, Nicaragua, 


Honduras, Guatimala Proper, Vera Paz, Soconuſco, 
and Chia | 


pa. er. 
GUATIMALA, or Sr. JAGO DE GUATIMALA, 


the capital of the audience of its name laſt-mentioned, 


and alſo of its province. The old city, built at the 
bottom of a volcano with two tops, from one of which 
iſſued fire; and from the other water, was utterly de- 


ſtroyed by a dreadful hurricane and earthquake in 1541, 
when 120, ooo Spaniards, it is ſaid, loſt their lives. 
The preſent city ſtands in a fine yalley upon a river, 


about three le from the volcano. It is well-built 


and populous, being the reſidence of the government 


and royal courts, the ſee of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to 
Mexico. It is thought to contain 8000 families, and 


is the center of commerce in all thoſe parts. A conſi- 


. derable trade is carried on here, not only through all 


New 


N 


- anatta, ſilver, cochineal, eocoa, &c. Its ſituation 


from the gulph of Mexico: but it is ſubject to fre- 


e 


it is ſaid, nine miles high. The cathedral and pariſh- 
churches here are extremely rich; and here are alſo two 
fine monaſteries, beſides a good hoſpital. 


ou there are good roads over them. It has an univer- 
- fry. 


from a ſilver mine appropriated to it; and what with 
the treaſure belonging to it and its church, it might 


os 


der Spain, but even into Peru, and with Old Spain. 
Vaſt eſtates are got here by trade and when merchants: 
leave off, they go generally to reſide at Mexico. The 
brincipal commodities they deal in are hides, indigo, 


tenders it commodious for an extenſtye trade, being 
eight leagues from the South ſea, and; about forty 


quent earthquakes, as weil as eruptions from the vol- 


cano above-mentioned, which burns moſt fiercely du- 


ting the rainy ſeaſon, covering the town with its aſhes, 
and throwing out very large pieces of rock. 
This mountain is ſeen a great way. off at. ſea, being, 


'The valle 
in which the city ſtands is about two miles and a half 


broad, but beyond the old town opens a little into a 


champaign country towards the ſea. il . 
Though Guatimala be ſurrounded with mountains, 


The Dominican cloyfter is a ſtately pile, and has 


»* a yearly revenue of at leaſt 30, oo0 ducats, [principally | , 


1 G U:s Arn 


I. is a middling city, indifferently built, and has a con. 
aal ade vich both the Nett and South less In 
river is not fortified, Here the nuns make the beſt 

-- Chocalate:in all America, which is exportęd to Old 

„pain. In the neighbouring delightful valley of its 

name (forty miles long and twenty broad, and in the 

roa through Chiapa to 0% are Ce rich 
towns, with churches and cloyſters, alſo an excellent 
breed of horſes, and large herds cf black cattle and ſheep, 
the latter yielding wool for the clothiers of Los Angelos, 

4 2 hides for Spain. It lies 132 miles S. of La Vera 

+, Gruz and the gulph of Mexico. Lat, 18 deg. 2 min. 

| N: Jong: 191 deg. 10min. W, 7. 

G Ai the capital of its cn province, in Peru, 

in South 4 


in. merica. Its firſt ſite was in the bay of Cha- 
rapota, a little N. of that of the village Monte Chriſto ; 
\ but was entirely deſtroyed by the Indians: upon which 
it was removed to the preſent ſpot on the W. bank of 
the river of its own, name, on the declivity of Mount 
»»; Cerillo Verde, and is now called Cividad Viega, or the 
Old town, The principal part of the city was built in 
160, at the diſtance of 5 or 600 toiſes, and a timber 
bridge of communication with the old part, erected over 


ſoon be made 100,000. The nunnery of the Concep- 


tion contains 1000 women, including ſervants and 
- ſcholars 3j they receive none into it but ſuch as bring 


with them into the common ſtock from 500 to 1000 


| tants as proud and profligate as thoſe of Mexico, proſ-⸗-- 


GUATULCO, or ACATALCO, à town of Gua⸗ 


ducats. af ' ti a 
The wealth of tl is place has rendered the inhabi- 


titutes being as bare-faced and „ ORE as in the latter 
city. Lat. 14 deg. 39 min. N. long. 98 deg. 2 


min. * . 


xaca, and audience of Mexico, in New Spain, in North 
America. It ſtands on the W. ſide of a river, where 


it falls into the South ſea. Drake and Cavendiſh for- 


merly took and plundered it. The harbour is ſaid ta be 
one of the beſt in Mexico, being three miles long and 


one broad; but the ſafeſt riding is on the W. ſide, 
from ſix to ſixteen fathom. The mark for finding this 
port, is a great hollow rock on the ſhore, with a hole 


- a hideous noiſe like the blowing of a whale. 


through which the water being forced, makes 


at top, 
The 


land here riſes gradually in ſhort ridges parallel to the 


2 
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ſhore, and is covered with tall trees. It lies about 
100 miles S. S. W. from Antequera. 1 1 
UAXACA, province of, in the audience of Mexico, in 
North America. It reaches from the gulph of Mexico 
on the N. to the South ſea, being bounded by the 


ince of Tlaſcala on the N. W. and thoſe of Chi- 


. apa and Tabaſco on the S. E. It extends itſelf. near 


leagues along the South ſea, 50 along the bay of 
exico, and near 120 along Tlaſcala; but not above 


5o on that. of Chiapa. Wh © 


with wheat, 
gold, filver, and lead, all its rivers having gold in their | 
neal, cryſtal, and copperas 


The air here is good and the foil fertile, eſpecially 


in mulberry- trees; producing, by this means, more | 


filk than any province in America. Though it is moſt] 
mountainous, _ the valley of Guaxaca, .it abownds 
cattle, 


plantains, and other fruit. Here are rich mines of 
s. Here likewiſe is abundance of caſſia, cochi- 


The inhabitants however 
are flothful, and the clergy have 120 monaſteries here, 


beſides hoſpitals, ſchools, and other public charities; 


The Indians purchaſe proviſions principally with the 


_ gold picked up in the rivers. . This province had once 


150 confiderable towns, beſides 300 villages» but is now 
thinly peopled. Great part of the eſtates belonging to 
the Cortez family lies in this count: 

In this province is produced the vinello, a perfume 


uſed to give chocolate a flavour; and is a cod full of 


- 
— 


GUAXACA, the capital of che laſt mentioned province 
E 


ſmall ſeeds, wllich grows on à fine 


vine, and manufac- 
tured by the Indians. 11" 3 # 


[CUI IF IUT DIES 
oſ its name. It is the ſee of a Biſhop, and ſeat of a 


vernor. Its cathedral is very ſtate y. The place con- 
tains ſeveral thouſand families of Spaniards and natives. 


— 


ſugar, cotton, honey, cocoa, | 
gar, gr f | -- is. he. cutting the wood and bringing it to, the, city) 


| the human ſpecies. a 
middle of winter greater than at Carthagena. 


the hollows made by the floods. It is a city of conſi- 
derable extent, taking up along the river near half a 

league; but the breadth- is not proportional, every 
perſon being fond of having a houſe near the river for 


| -- the benefit of refreſhing winds. , All the houſes are of 


timber, ſome being thatched, but moſt of them tiled ; 
the former covering being prohibited, to preyent fires. 
| They are generally large and beautiful, conſiſting of 
only ang. ſtory. and a ground - floor, with ſpacious porti- 
 co's before them. In winter the new city is one con- 
tinued ſlough, being a ſpungy chalk, and level; whereas 
— old town is built on a gravelly ſoil, never.impaſ- 
[ rica . | | uy 
Ihe city has two forts on the river near it, and 2 
third behind it, guarding the entrance of a hollow or 
ravin ;. beſides. a platform in the old town. Theſe are 
. built of a very hard wood, forming a' variety of pali- 
ſadoes. Before the erection of hefe fortifications, Eu- 
ropean Corſairs took the place in 1686 and 1709 the 
latter capture through the ane a mulatto leading 
the enemy through a by-way. The churches, and con- 
vents are all of wood, except St. | 
town, which is of ſtone. _ wen 
In the new city, beſides the pariſh-church, are,an 
Auguſtine and Franciſcan convent, , with. a., Jeſuits 
college and hoſpital. The inhabitants are generally 
- computed, at 20, ooo, the number being very much in- 
; creaſed by the continual reſort of ſtrangers. hither for 
commerce. Notwithſtanding the heat of the climate 
| here, its natives are not tawny ; and all of them, ex- 
cept thoſe born from a mixture of blood, are freſh co- 
loured, and vexy finely featured, the children even of 
Fpaniards from Spaniſh; women, being very fair, with 
ligt hair and eye- hrs. Beſides theſe, natural ad- 
vantages, the inhabitants are elegant and polite, but not 
famous for their riches, . partly owing to the two pillages 
-: above-mentioned, and partly to fires. The dreſs of their 


Domingo in the old 


women is 222 ſplendid and becoming. The ex- 


pence of a houſe of figure (the whole charge of which 
amounts to 15 or 20, oo0 dollars, workmen's wages be- 
ing very bigb, and iron remarkably dear. The winter 
: ſets in here about December, and laſts. till April or 
May; during which ſeaſon the elements, inſets, and 
vermin, ſeem to have joined in a league to incommode 
2 heat is extreme, and in the 

nee 
rains continue day and night, with dreadful thunder 
and lightening, the.rivers overflow ing their banks, and 
laying the whole country undet water; ſpakes, poi- 
ſonous vipers, ſcorpions, and ſeplopendra's, get into 
the houſes, and even beds. Beſides the infinite variety 
of volatile inſects, almoſt inſupportable, the hauſes 
- ſwarm with rats, very little afraid of the human ſpe- 
cies: all which inconveniencies little affect the natives. 
The leaſt troubleſome ſeaſon: here is the ſummer, when 
both the number and activity of theſe vermin are di- 


miniſhed, the heat being abated hy the ſetting ine of 
the 


4 
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. conſtantly at noon, and continue till five or 
_ this diſtemper to Guayaquil. The natives are very ſub- 
_ je& to cataracts and other diſtempers of the eye. They 
except beef, fruits, and roots, are imported from the 


coaſts and neighbouring ports abound in very delicious | 
fiſh, with ſeveral of the teſtaceous kind, which confti- | 


large and fine lobſters, and great quantities of oyſ- 
ters. 


- | Guiney-pepper. The inhabitants affect great ſplendor | | 


0 


from the city to the cuſtom-houſe at Babahoyo, where 


- two leagues and a half in length, but the others not 


4 7 twenty-eight and a half. From Guayaquil to Iſla Verde, 
at the mouth of the river in Puna bay, is ſix leagues, 
and from Iſla Verde to Puna. three leagues. Be- 


horizon is bounded; by the ſky, except in ſome few parts 


it contracts gradually, and forms other creeks, one 
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the 8. W. and W. S. W. breezes, called Chaudui, as | 


coming over a mountain of that name. = begin 
1x next 
morning. The ſky is always ſerene; proviſions are in 
great p 1 fruits are alſo more common, eſpecially 
melons. The capital advantage is the ſalubrity of the 
air in that ſeaſon. During winter tertian fevers are 
common; ſince 1740 the black vomit has made its ap- 
pearance, the galleons of the South ſea having brought 


have ſeveral ſorts of bread made from grains and roots; 
the moſt uſual is the criollo or unripe plantains, cut 


into ſlices and roaſted. Moſt of the other proviſions, 


provinces of the Cordillera and Peru. Near the city 
the fiſh in the river are ſcarce, and thoſe far from good; 
but ſome leagues above the city moſt excellent. The 


e 


tute a conſiderable part of the inhabitants food; beſides 


In ſummer good water is very ſcarce at Guayaquil, 
there being none at a leſs diſtance than four or five 
leagues up the river. Inſtead of lard in dreſſing their 
food, they uſe beef ſuet, the ſmell and taſte of which is 
extremely nauſeous, and all is highly-ſeaſoned with 


in their formal entertainments, ſerving up an alternate 
ſucceſſion of ſweet-meats and high-ſeaſoned diſhes. 
Their common drink on theſe occaſions is grape brandy, 
cordials, and wine; of all which they drink freely. 
Punch has of late greatly obtained among perſons of 
diſtinction, who take a glaſs at eleven, and again in the 
evening. And even the ladies punctually obſerve this 
cuſtom. | ml a | | ' 
UAYAQUIL, river of, being the channel of the com- 
merce of the city of its name, -an account of it will give, 
a more adequate idea of that article. Its navigable part 


goods are landed, being againſt the current of the riyer, 
is divided into twenty reaches, its courſe, being ſerpen- 
tine; but to Caracol, the landing-place in winter, twen- 
ty-four reaches, the three neareſt the city being about 


one; ſo that between Guayaquil and the cuſtom-houſe, 
is twenty- four . leagues and a half; and tg Caracol 


tween Iſla Verde and Puna the river is ſo broad, that the 


northwards... At Iſla Verde it is about a league broad, 
and even ſomething broader at Guayaquil, above which 


facing the city, and another near the cuſtom-houſe. . 
Theſe extend to ſuch a diſtance , from the principal ri- 
ver, as to form conſiderable iſlands. The tides in ſum- 
mer reach up to the cuſtom-houſe, which cauſe the wa- 


ters to ſwell; but in winter, the current being more ra- 


pid, this increaſe is viſible only near Guayaquil: and in 


three or four different times, the firſt of theſe about 


Chriſtmas, the tides are imperceptible. The ſwellings 


Cordillera. Theſe floods ſhift the banks of ſand be- 
tween the city and Iſla Verde, ſo that its navigation is 
rendered dangerous. Its borders, as well as thoſe of the 
creeks and canals, are decorated with country- ſeats and 
cottages, and the intermediate ſpaces full of a 2 of 
thickets. The principal and moſt common materials in 


buildings on this river are canes; theſe alſo form the in- 


ward parts, being conſtructed ſo with wood, as to have 
all the apartments on the firſt ſtorey, without any ground- 
floor. The veſſels uſed on this river are called Balzas, 
a ſort of float or raft, conſiſting of five, ſeven, or nine 
beams faſtened together, having a ſtrong tilt of reeds, 
and a fail hoiſted on two poles; on theſe are carried all 
the neceſſaries when they go a-fiſhing. Theſe are not 


4 only uſed on rivets, but ſmall voyages ate made at ſea 
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in them, and ſometimes they go as far as Paita, See 


Ulloa's voyage. 


| The increaſe of fiſh in Guayaquil river is greatly hin- 


deted by the prodigious number of allegators in it that 
deſtroy them. 


The commeree of Guayaquil conſiſts in the products 


and manufactures of its juriſdiction, its port 1 
place where the goods from the provinces of Peru, Ter- 
ra Firma, and Guatimala, conſigned to the mountains, 
are landed: and thoſe from the mountains, deſigned for 
the above-mentioned provinces, are brought thither, arſd 


ſhipped for their reſpective ports. Its principal product 


is cocoa, exported to Panama, and the ports of New 
Spain? timber is chiefly ſent to Callao, vaſt quantities of 


. falt exported to the inland towns of Quito, cotton, 


rice, and fiſh, both ſalted and dried, horned- cattle, 
mules and colts in great numbers. Beſides theſe, to- 
bacco, wax, guiney-pepper, drugs; and lena de cAbo, 
the Jatter a kind of wool produced from a very high and 
tuſted tree, only uſed hitherto to fill matraſſes. 

The goods imported from Peru in return, are wine, 
brandy, oil, and dried fruit. From Quito it receives 
bays, tucuyos, flour, papas; bacon, hats, cheeſe, and 
the like ; — Panama, European goods purchaſed at 
the fairs. The principal commodities it receives from 
New Spain, are iron found in that country, but much 
inferior to that of Europe, being brittle and vitreous, 
alſo naphtha and tar for the * ſhipping. From 


the ſame. coaſt, as well as from Peru, they have alſo 


corndage. f 


The large kingdoms of Quito and Lima, making a 
reciprocal exchange of their reſpective commodities, 
both natural and factitious; hence Guayaquil bears a 
| ſhare in it. Thus Lima ſends the produce of its vine- 
yards and olive-yards ; and Quito furniſhes cloth, bays, 
tucuyos, | ſerges, hats, ſtockings, and other woollen 
bes + [But Indigo being neceſſary for increaſing the 
uty of the colours, and none of it growing in the 


province of Quito, the merchants of Guayaquil import 


it from New Spain, and ſend it to the Quito manufac- 


The ſummer is the proper ſeaſon for carrying on theſe 


branches of commerce, becauſe then the manufactures 
of the mountains may be brought down to Guayaquil, 


and the goods ſent from other parts carried up to the 
mountainous; parts. But the river Guayaquil is never 
without veſſels loading with goods of that juriſdiction, 
the ſea here being always open, And to the profits ari- 
ſing from this large and conſtant commerce is owing its 

. preſent flouriſhing and magnificent ſtate, notwithſtand-- 
ing its having been frequently pillaged by pyrates and 
waſted by fire. 


GUAYAQUIL, juriſdiction of, in Peru, in South America. 


Its moſt northern part begins at Cape Paſſado, ſo called 
from its — 21 deg. S. of the equinoctial, and about 
half a degree N, 

it continues all along the coaſt, including the iſle of 
Puna, to the town of Machala on the coaſt of Tumlez, 
where it terminates in the juriſdiction of Piura. From 
thence it runs away eaſtward, and is bounded by that of 
Cuenca, and then turning northwards along the weſtern 
ſkirts of the Andes, ends in thoſe of Bamba and Chim- 
bo. Its length from N. to S. is about ſixty leagues ; 


and its breadth from E. to W. forty or forty-five, .rec- 
of this river principally. ariſe from the torrents from the 


koning from the point of Santa Elena to the parts called 
Ojibar. This whole country, like that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of its name, is one continued 
plain, and in winter univerſally overflown. It is di- 
vided into ſeven departments, for each of which is ap- 
ne 1 5 1 departments are 

uerto Viejo, Punta de Santa Elena Yaguache 
8 Baba, and Daule. ge : 


Ulloa makes the lat. of the city of Guayaquil 2 deg. 


11 min. 21 ſec. S. Its long. computing it from the ob- 


. ſervations made at Quito, is 297 deg. 17 min. reckon- 
ing from Teneriff. 


GUAYLAS, province of, one of the | fifteen juriſdicti- 


ons of Lima, in South America. It extends along the 


middle of the Cordillera, beginning about fiſty —.— 
from Lima, in a N. 1 8 direction. This juriſdiction 


of the bay of Mauta. From this Cape 


is 


——U— — > 


— 8 E 


8 


large, and has different 


G 
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s of air. The low 


parts produce grain and fruit, while the upper abound ' 


in cattle and ſheep, which form the greatelt branch of 
trade carried on with the other provinces. | _ 
UAYRA, a province of Paraguay, or Rio de la Plata, 
in South America. It is bounded on the N. by the un- 
known tracts of Braſil and the nation of the Tu- 
piques; on the E. by the captainrie of St. Vincent in 
the ſame countty, and partly by the Northern ocean; 


on the S. it has the province of Utvaica, and part of 


that of Parana; and on the W. the remainder of the 


-- fame province, from which it is divided by the river of 


coming 


that name. Its greateſt extent from E. to W. is com- 
puted about 150 leagues, and about 140 from N. to 


S. only its boundaries towards Brafil are unknown. | 
The tropic of Capricorn cuts it almoſt into two equal 
parts, ſo that its climate muſt of courſe be very 


hot, 


though moiſt, on account of the vaſt des and periodi- 


cal rains: fo that it is very fruitful in proviſions and 


diſeaſes; yet it was pretty well peopled at the firſt 


of the Spaniards, and had ſeveral towns, vil- 
lages, &c. ſince deſtroyed, partly by ſickneſs, and 


partly by the Braſilian Portugueſe. 


It is watered” by ſeveral rivers, which fall into the 
Parapana, which laſt deſcends from the ſouthern moun- 


- . tains of Brafil, and is of a confiderable magnitude be- 


that fall into the Parapana are, the Tibaxiva, Pirapus, | 
and Itan 
ſides of thoſe rivers are covered with ſeveral ſorts of | 


fore it falls into the Parana. The principal of thoſe 


„ beſides ſome others of leſs note. 


| 


Both | 


trees, the moſt valuable among which are the cedars, 


very numerous, and fo tall and large, that they make |. 
A veſſels of one ſingle trunk, which will 


twenty 
oars. Other ſorts produce excellent fruit, and ſome of 


cem produce a good kind of balſam. Among thoſe | 
Woods harbour numberleſs wild beaſts,” of "which ty- | 


gers are the meſt dangerous. Snakes are alſo very 


numerous, N 
- of ſwine whic 


- - cence on their backs, which if not cat off before they 


are killed, will corrupt and poiſon their fleſh: Bees |-- 


- ſwarm every Where, and yield plenty of very good 


Oe 


The Jeſuits at their firſt coming built ſome towns 
along the rivers ; the principal of which are our Lady 


but the wax cannot be rightly whitened. 


of Loretto ; and four leagues higher, that of San Ig- 


natio, Itaburaca, &c. and afterwa 
protected by the Spaniards, built is 
UBEN, a neat 'well-fortified town, and the moſt po- 


G 


[ 


_ 


- ><A more, 


and dangerous. Here are abundance 
range in the foreſts, with an excreſ- | 


0 


s, the natives being | 


pulous in Lower Luſatia, in Saxony, a cirele of Ger- 


the ſecond time was under the Marquis of Hamilton, 


ten a General in the Swediſh army, who put moſt of 


ture, and belongs to the family of Saxe Merſburg. It | 
lies twenty miles S. W. of Crofſen, and forty-ei 
of Gorlitz. 


* 


GUBIO, 


the garriſon to the ſword. Here is a woollen manufac- 


| tN. 
Lat. 51 deg. 54 min. N. long. 1 og 12 


bol the river Chiaſco, at the foot of the Appenines; and 


bn the < 
- - fix miles 8. of Urbino, and ſixteen from Perugia. . 1 
te ſee of a Biſhop, immediately ſubject to the Pope. 

GUENGA, a large river of the Hither India, in Afia ; 
which rifing in the mountains of Balagate, after a N. 


GDERANDE;' in Latin Guerands, of 
pretty conſiderable city of Nantes, in Britany, a province | 
of France; It lies between the mouths of the Vilaine | 


nes of the marquiſate of Ancona, twenty- 
a, It is 


. 
3. 


iges, in Ben- 


and Loire. It has a collegiate church, alſo a parochial ; 
nan Urſcline convent of nuns, and another of nuns, who 


take care of the Roles for poor ſick perſons. The in- 
habitants"are rich, and drive à good trade in white ſalt, 


-- horſes are ſold, It lies thirteen miles below Nantes, to 


* 


er CUBIO, in Latin Fugubjum, anciently u- 
vim, a county of Urbino, in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, |- 
6 in Italy. | 2 | : 
Its capital of the fame name lies near the ſource | 


The Swedes took it thrice in the civil wars; 


Il 


5 


- though ſubject ever ſince; with very little interruption, 


Aula Puiriaca, a | 


manufactured from the neighbouring marſhes, and load- | 
ed by the Engliſh and Dutch at the port of Croiſil. An 
annual fair is held here, during which great numbers of | 


G U E 
the W. three from St. Mazaire, and but one and 
from Croiſil and the ocean. N nl 


GUERET, in Latin Gueretum, Garactum or Varactum, 


a native of this place. 


the capital of La Marche, one of the governments of 
France. It lies in the Upper Marche, near the ſource 
of the river Gartempe. Though ſmall, it is the ſeat of 
a ſeneſchalſhip, preſidial court and election, with an 
official for the Biſhop of Limoges. As the ſalt-duty is 
not eſtabliſhed in this province, an officer is here to pre- 
vent exporting ſalt into the neighbouring provinces. 
Here is but one parochial church, a convent of Recol- 
les, and another of Barnabites, founded by Varillas, 
the famous, though not very faithful hiſtorian, who was 
It lies thirty-two miles N. E. of 
— 1 . Lat 46 deg. 16 min. N. long. 2 deg. 12 


min. 


GUARGALA, a difri& in the province of Eeb, in Af. 


99 


has a Lord 


tica. It lies to the eaſtward of Tocort. Its capital of 
the ſame name, and ſuppoſed to be Ptolemy's Tamarca, 
N of their own, whom they honour as a Prince, 
with a revenue of 150,000 ducats. Moſt of the people 


are black; they are civil to 2 who bring them 


_ corn, ſalt, meat, arms, cloaths, 


ves, and other ne- 


- CEenaries., . 8 
GUERNSEY, Antoninus's Sarnia, an iſtand, in the 


county of Hampſhire, twenty-two miles N. W. of Jer- 
ſey, on the coaſt of Normandy, in France, and in the 
Engliſh channel. It runs from E. to W. in the form 


of à harp. Its N. ſide is low, and 8. ſide high, being 


ſurrounded by ſteep rocks, a kind of natural defence to 
the iſland. It is thirteen miles and a half from S. W. 
to N. E. and twelve and a half, where broadeſt, E. and 
W. It contains ten (twelve) pariſhes. Its air is very 
healthful, from the longevity of its inhabitants; and its 
ſoil of the ſame nature with that of Crete or Ireland, 
where no venomous: creature will live. It is natural! 

more rich and fertile than Jerſey ; but does not yield fo 
much, the inhabitants neglecting its culture for the ſake 
of commerce. They have however a ſufficiency of 


corn and cattle for their own conſumption, and the uſe 


it than to the other. 


of their ſhipping, 


| It abounds in fiſh: and in the N. W. 
part of the 


and, there is a lake about a mile in circuit, 


| well ſtocked with the beſt and largeſt carp, Among the 
| 


rocks on its coaſt, is one called Smyris, where are found 
hard ſharp ſtones called emerils, which ate uſed by lapi- 


daries for cutting of diamonds, and by glaziers for cut- 


ting their glaſs. Its trade is more conſiderable than that 


of Jerſey, having a commodious pier on the E. fide, near 


the town of St. Peter le Port, with two caſtles for its 
defence : fo that there is a greater teſort of merchants to 
On the S. ſide, the ſhore falls in 
like a half- moon, forming - a bay, which is capable of 
receiving very large ſhips. This iſland is - well fituated 
for annoying the French in time of war; and they fit 


out ſome privateers to cruize upon them. It was an- 


ciently part of Normandy, in France; and ſome of tbe 


— 


remains of the Conqueror's eſtates is ſtill 


a | Queen 4 
1 


governed by 


the laws of that province; and its natives ſpeak French, 


to the crown of England. This ſtand has a peculiar 


flower, called lilium Sarnienſe, the leaves of which are 


covered with ſpangles like gold-duſt. It is full of gar- 
dens and orchards ; and cyder is the common drink of 
the meaner people, while the other ſort have French 
wine, almoſt as cheap as beer is in England. The 
whole iſtand is parcelled out into particular incloſures by 
hedges, &c. which look upon not only as an im- 
provement, but a ſecurity againſt any invader. Here is 
no fuel but the ſea-weed called vraie, and coals from 


England or Wales. It gives title of Baron to the Earl 


of Aylesford. Here a very barbarous ſeene was acted in 
| reign ; a mother and her two daughters, 
the mother being alſo big with child, were burnt at a 
ſtake for proteſtantiſm, in purſuunce of the ſentence of 
the Dean (one Jaques Amy) and the clergy of the 


| iſland. Guernſey 1s not ſo well wooded as Jerſey, nor 


ſo populous; their trained. bands 


ſey is quite contrary to that of Jerſey z and-conſequently 
| this * a — the 2 . 2 


1 


dt muſteri 
coaſt of 


above 


1200. The poſition of the S. and uern- 


and air of both. The 
Geneva diſcipline was for a good while their Ve 
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church matters : but now the liturgy of the church of 


England is ſo univerſally received in all the iflands, 


namely Guernſey, Jerſey, Alderney and Sark, that there 
is not, it is ſaid, one congregation of Proteſtant diſſen- 


ters in them. It lies about twenty-four miles W. of 


Cape la Hogue, in Normandy, and ſixty S. of Portland, 


in Dorſetſhite. 2 
GUESCAR, an ancient city of Granada, in Spain, an 


ciently Aſcua, or Eſcua, if not from the Moors ancient feat 
in Aragon, namely Hueſca. It li s at the foot of Mount 
Segra, which it always covered with ſnow ; from which 


the rivers Guardadar and Navate deſcend on each fide 
of the city. It has ſtrong walls and towers, three gates, 


and a ſtout old caſtle. 


Its inhabitants conſiſt of 800 


families, in two pariſhes, with two monaſteries, as man 


nunneries, and an hoſpital with five chapels. At this 


place about four hundred thouſand hundred weight of 


wool are annually waſhed; in which 3500 men are 
ſometimes employed. It lies 36 miles N. of Almeria, 


and 170 8. S. E. of Madrid. 


GUIANA, à country of a vaſt extent in South America. 


* 


- 


It is bounded by that of the Amazons on the S. by part 
of Peru on the 


. by Terra Firma, with part of the ri- 
ver Oroonoque on the N. and as that river runs north- 
ward, it bounds this country alſo partly on the W. On 
the N. it has alſo the mouth of the ſame river, and the 
Atlantic ocean, which, by reaſon of the windings of 


the coaſt, bounds it likewiſe on the E. Init is included 


Suriname and Caen, or Equinoctial France. It lies be- 
tween the equator, and lat. 8 deg. N. and between long. 
50 and 65 deg. W. extending fiom the mouth of the ri- 
ver Oroonoque to that of the Maragnon or Amazons. 
Its length, from the boundaries of Popayan to the Atlan- 


tic ocean, is about 1140 miles. All that part of the 


cCoaſt lying on the S. of the N. Cape, has been yielded 
0 


to the Portugueſe, and is reckoned part of Brazil. 
The French have ſome ſettlements in the iſle of Caen, 
and the adjacent coaſt. And the Dutch, beſides Suri- 
name, have Barbrice. It is divided into two parts; 
namely, Guiana Proper, which is the inland country, 
and Coribbiana, lying along the coaſt : the former is 


: called El Dorado, or the Gold-country, there being in 


"= than in the ric 


this country, according to Sir Walter Raleigh, more 


id, that here are flouriſhing cities. 
This country is inhabited by a vaſt number of nati- 


ons. But the ſea- coaſt being the beſt known, it may 


that is, about eigh 


8 very low land, which near the ſea-ſide is almoſt over- 


be divided into Indian, French, and Dutch Guiana, 
Indian Guiana contains all the country lying between 

the-mouth of the river Amazons, to Capo D Orange ; 

leagues, or 240 miles. It is all 


©, flown-. From the equator to the N. Cape, the country 


about eighty le 


„ 


muddy 


| pretty well known, 


is very little known. From Cape-North to Cape O- 
range, there are no hills nor high grounds perceivable; 
— ſome trees ſeem as if they were 3 in the ſea, 


there are ſeveral creeks and inlets of rivers and 


brooks, which make the country look as if it were 


drowned. However, Engliſh, Dutch, and French barks 
often go thither to trade with the natives for ſeals; fo 
that the rivers Aricari, Unimarnari, and Caſſipouro, are 
Here the coaſt is very dangerous, 


on account of the high tides and great ſwell. e air 


is ſo unhealthy, that Europeans cannot bear it for any 
time. And even the natives are obliged to build their 


tents upon trees, and look like birds neſts. 0 

French Guiana, or Equinoctial France, contains 
agues along the coaſt, beginning at Cape 
D'Orange, which is a low point of land that juts out 
into the ſea, and is known by three little hills ſeen be- 
yond it. Theſe are on the other fide of the river Oya- 
pocor Yapoco. From Cape D' Orange there is a bank of 
und that runs ten or twelve leagues into the 
ſea; io at four or five es diſtance- from the 
ſhore, there is but four  fathoms and a half of water at 
low ebb, oppoſite to the point of that Cape. The land 


upon one ſide of the river is very low, and almoſt con- 


tinually drowned; but on the other are ſeveral fine 
hills, There the Indians, who are not numerous, have 
a well-cultivated ſettlement. At a 

the river, and along the coaſt, is 


% 


* 


8 


province of Peru. It is alſo 


ue's diſtance from | 
nt Comaribo, - 


GUIAQUIL. 


GUIENNE, includi 


1202: upon which, great wars ariſin 
England, and Lewis XI. chat the Eng 


3 


where is a fine ſpring of freſh water, with a ſmall creek 
of ſalt- water, where canoes and long-boats may land a 
hundred miles weſtward of Cape D'Orange, in the 
eaſtermoſt point of the iſland of Cayenne. See Cav- 
ENNE. | 
Dutch Guiana, once Engliſh Guiana, from whom 
the former took it, begins at the river Maragnon, where- 
the Engliſh had built a ſmall fort, in lat. 6 deg. 20 min. 
N. extending to the mouth of the river Oroonoque, 
The mouth of the Maragnon is choaked up with ſeveral 
ſand-banks, which often ſhift, ſo that no veſſel above 
twenty tuns can enter it, and thoſe that do, not with- 
out danger, and are often a-ground. The ſoil is not 
ood till five or fix leagues up; and all the coaſt, from 
aragnon to Suriname, namely, about fifty-five miles, 
is low and drowned land; and even the banks of that 
river cannot well be inhabited,- but about five leagues 


from its mouth upwards. The mouth of this river lies 


in lat. 6 deg. 25 min. N. and long. 55 deg. 40 min. W. 
Its courſe is. moſtly from 8. 22 its ſand- 
banks there is three fathom water at high-tide. It is 


there about a league in breadth, and continues fo up- 


wards to its junftion with the river Commewine. 
Both theſe above their confluence are about half a 


league broad, and ſo deep as to be navigable for large 
| veſlels, thirty leagues up the coun R 


Two leagues above the mouth Wks Suriname, the 


Dutch have a brick fort, called Zelandia, and the vil- 


lage of Paramaribo, containing about 400 houſes. - The 


mo have been in poſſeſſion of this poſt ſince the 

ear 1 

4 This colony belongs to three co-partners ; namely, 

the Weſt India company, the city of Amſterdam, and 

Van Aarſens, Lord o Somelſdyk: and is now An a 

flouriſhing condition. f 
See GUAYAQUIL, a city of Peru ſubject 


to. Spain. 


GUIARA, a town of Terra Firma, in South America, 
with a harbour on the Caracoa coaſt.” It lies 212 


miles E. of Maracaibo, where the Engliſh were twice 
3 and loſt ſome men in 8 which they 
made upon it in 1739 and 1743. Lat. 10 deg. 39 min. 
N. long. 66 deg. 12 min. W. Y * 

uding Gaſcony, a government of France, 
and the largeſt in all that kingdom. It contains 


thirteen 8 under one governor. It is bounded 

on the N. by Saintonge, Angoumois and Limoſin; 

on the E. by Auvergne and Languedoc; on the 8. 
by the Pyrennean mountains, which divide it from 


Spain; and on the W. it has the Atlantic ocean. It 
lies between lat. 42 deg. 25 min. and 45 deg. 15 min. 
N. and between long, 1 deg. 30 min. and 3 deg. W. 
Its extent from 8. to N. is fifty-ſixty geometrical leagues, 
reckoning twenty to a degree, is 168 Engliſh miles, 


from Vie de Sos on the Pyrennean mountains, to the 


borders of Limoſin, and about fixty-five * its 
eateſt length, from St. Jean de Luz to St. ies in 
ouergue, that is, about 195 Engliſh miles: but to- 


wards the Pyrennean mountains it is much ſhorter, 


2 pent in by Foix, and Rouſ- 
on. 5 415 
Guienne is a corruption of the ancient Aquitani, 
though the province fo called by the Romans was of 
a much larger extent, having been divided into Prima 
and a, and compriring then all the country 
between the Loire and the Pyrennees. 
Aquitaine came to Henry II. King of England, in 


right of his wife Eleanor; whoſe ſons, Richard and 


John, poſſeſſed it ſucceſſively. In the time of the lat- 
ter it was ſeized by the French e VIII. in 
ars ariſing een the two 

nations, it was agreed between 2 III. King of 
Engliſh ſhould quietly 

poſſeſs Guienne, bounded to the N. by the river Cha- 
rante, and on the S. by the Pyrennean mountains, and 
uit Normandy, Anjou, Touraine and Maine: fo that 
m this time our Kings were ſtyled only Dukes of 


* 


Guienne, which they enjoyed till the time of the un- 


fortunate King Henry VI. when they loſt all their poſ- 
ſeffions in France. Bine this Aquitaine has been part 
of that kingdom. The provinces which conſtitute the 

government 


CY. 
of which are made and exported. It lies ten miles E. 
of Braga, and 150 N. of Liſbon. 

(GUINEA, a large country of Africa, with the coaſt of 
which we are beſt acquainted. It is ſaid to lie, though 
accounts vary, between lat. 4 and 10 deg. N. and be- 
tween long. 15 deg. E. and 15 deg. W. It is bound- 


Sx. 
government of Guienne are, Guienne Proper, Peri- 
gord, Quercy, Rouergne, Bazadois, Agenois, Condo- 
mois, Armagnac, Comminges, Conſerans, Bigorre, 
Gaſcony, (ſubdivided into Landes, Chaloſſe and Tur- 
fo) Soules and Labourd. 3 
GUIENNE Proper, is bounded to the N. by Saintonge, 
to the E. by Perigord and Agenois; to the S. by Baza- 
dois and Gaſcony, having the ocean to the W. Bour- 
deaux is its capital, as well as that of the whole govern- 
ment. ” 7 
This is a very fruitful country, and carries on a con- 
ſiderable trade; particularly in wine, of which it annu- 
ay 1 from Bourdeaux about 100,000 caſks, 
GUILDSBOROUGH, a Roman camp, of a ſquare form, 
near the field where the battle of Naſeby was fought, in 


75 to the N. by Nigritia or Negroland, to the E. 
y unknown lands, to the S. and W. by Congo and 
the Atlantic ocean. It is divided into two large coun- 
tries; namely, Upper and Lower Guinea; and theſe 
chiefiy comprehend the four following coaſts or ſubdi- 
viſions; the Grain-coaſt, as principally producing Gui- 
nea-grain; the Ivory-coaſt, f.om the plenty of ele- 
phants- teeth found there; the Gold-coaſt, as furniſhing 
moſt 7 ; and the Slave-coaſt, from whence the 


* 


Northamptonſhire. It has a deep ditch called the Bur- 


rows. 


- GUILDFORD, a large well built town of Surry, on the 


river Wey, divided here by a heap of ſand into two 
- branches, yet navigable from thence to the Thames. It 
is a borough, governed by a Mayor, who returns two 
members to parliament ; and ſome reckon it the county- 


town. It had three churches, two of which, namely þ 


Trinity and St. Mary, were united; but in 1740 the 
former fell down. Guildford is reckoned the greateſt 
market in England for wheat, and is kept on Saturday; 
. and is furniſhed with almoſt every other neceſſary. The 
.  affizes are often held here; and the election of knights 
for the ſhire always: its inns have ever been reckoned 
as good as any in the e Its ſchool was founded 
by Liog Edward III. Here is a handſome alms-houſe 
called Trinity-hoſpital, founded and endowed by Dr. 
George Abbot, Abp. of Canterbury, who was born here, 
and is buried in Trinity-church. It is for a maſter, twelve 
: brethren, and eight ers, with a lofty chapel and fair 
dining-room. Here are alſo two charity-ſchools for 
thirty boys and twenty girls, taught and cloathed by ſub- 
ſcription ; which, with the offertory of its two churches, 
is applied to the teaching twenty more poor children. 
By the navigation of its river, great quantities of timber 
are brought to London, not only from its neighbour- 
hood, but the woody parts of Suſſex and Hampſhire be- 
ing brought hither in ſummer by the land-carriages. A 
23 good deal of the corn which is bought at Farnham mar- 
| ket is brought to the mills on this river, where it is 
ground and d reſſed, and ſent down in the meal by means 


a. 2 


- the heat of the day and coolneſs of the 


a great age, many of them being grey-headed * 


vain, and, though only ſlaves, 
dies with a paan, or * of habit about their bodies, 


greateſt number of ſlaves are purchaſed. "os 
In the coaſt of Upper Guinea the air is very ſcorch- 


ing from October to March, but tolerable in the other 


ſix months. Its inſalubrity ſeems proc owing to 
ght, which 
produce contrary effects in the body; add to this, that 
the country, eſpecially the Gold- coaſt, being from one 
end to the other full of high mountains, a thick ſtink- 
ing miſt ariſes from the intermediate vallies, with other 
ſtenches of putrifying fiſh, . and the uncleanlineſs of 
the inhabitants. 5 4 5 
The national diſeaſes here are the ſmall-pox and 
worms; the former ſweeping —_ many thouſands ; 
and the latter miſerably affecting all parts of their bo- 
dies, particularly their legs, with excruciating pains, 
til} they can get the worm out, that being ſometimes a 


. month : and this they do by gradually winding it round 


a ſtick with great care; for if the worm happens to 
break, the remainder either rots in the body, or breaks 
out at ſome other place. Some of theſe worms are an 
ell long and upwards. | 

The negroes live healthful lives, but ſeldom arrive at 


are not old. They are all, without exception, crafty, 
villainous, fraudulent, and very ſeldom to be truſted. 
They are prone to ſloth and idleneſs, incredibly careleſs. 
and ſtu id; being equally unmoved at good or ill ſuc- 
ceſs. Their youths, or manceroes, are extravagantly 
carefully adorn their bo- 


with ornaments in their hair, about their arms and 


necks, But the Cabooceroes, or principal people, are 
very modeſtly and plainly habited. The women's dreſs 
here is richer than the men's. They are very ſober in 
their diet ; but the men and women are great lovers of 
ſtrong liquors ; and both muſt have brandy in the morn- 


of barges, to London. Conſiderable eſtates were for- 
merly raiſed here by its cloth- manufacture, the above- 
mentioned Archbiſhop with his brother Dr. Robert Ab- 
bot, Biſhop of Saliſbury, and Sir Maurice Abbot, having 
been the ſons of a dad of this town: of which trade 


there are ſtill ſome remains hereabouts. Near the town | 


is a fute; circular. courſe for horſe-races ; where King 
William founded a plate of 100 guineas to be run for 
every May, after Newmarket · races are over. From the 
town is an aſcent to St. Katharine's hill, on which 
ſtands the gallows, ſo placed, that it may be ſeen from 
the high-ſtreet. This hill running W. almoſt to Farn- 


ham, is a ridge no wider than the road, and all of chalk : |__ 


the wheat hereabouts having a red ſtalk is very good, of 
the ſame nature with the famous Suſſex wheat, and bear- 


and palm-wine in the afternoon. 


in 
| There are five degrees of men among the negroes of 


Guinea ; namely, t bir kings or captains ; their cabo- 


ceroes, or chief men, who take care of the welfare of 


the town or village ; the third is of thoſe who have ac- 
quired reputation by their riches,” who often ſerve the 
Dutch as footmen ; the fourth are the common people, 
employed in agriculture and fiſhing; and the fifth, 
ſlaves. | | 


They are all ſhameleſs beggars; and fo ſcandalouſly 


without giving them ſomething. 

Here, as in all the African countries, where are Eu- 
ropean ſettlements, chiefly Portugueſe, is a people call- 
ed the Tapceyers or Mulattoes; this baſtard ſtrain is 

made up of a parcel of pr villains, neither true 
to the Negroes, nor to the Europeans. The men are 
moſtly Dutch ſoldiers; and the women are prinked up 
in a particular manner, e 

The Negroes moſtly along the coaſt of Guinea are 

all idolaters, and each particular perſon has his peculiar 


ing as good a price. A little way from it are two round 

: | hillocks, called Robin Hood's Bulls, Guildford gave 

title of Earl to John Duke of Lauderdale; as it does 

now of Baron and Earl to the family of North. Its an- 

; mnual' faifs are on May 4, and November 22, for horſes, 

cattle, ſheep, and hops. It lies thirty miles S. W. of 
London, and ſeven from Farnham. F * 

0 — 


GUILLESTRE, a ſmall . in the 3 £ 
. - brunois, belonging to the ince of Dauphiny, in 
France. It Pop miles N. E. of Ambrun, an ba- 


importunate, that it is impoſſible to get rid of them 


teen 8. W. of N Lat. 44 deg. 52 min. N. 
- long. 6 deg. 26 min. E. 


Minho in P „was formerly the royal reſidence. 
It ſtands on a+ bill, and is walled round. Its caſtle is 
old and ſtrong, and the royal palace a venerable ſtruc- 
ture ; beſides many other handſome buildings. It con- 
tains about 1000 inhabitants, in four pariſhes; one of 
which is collegiate, with two monaſtries, a nunnery, a 


houſe of mercy, and a good hoſpital. The chief ma- 
nufacture here is linen and fine thread, large quantities 


- /GUIMARENES, an antient town of Entre Douro & 


d. They believe that there is a devil, that frequent- 
Fr does them a great deal of miſchief, but they do not 
worſhip him, only they baniſh him annually all their 
towns, with abundance of ceremony. They firmly 
believe the apparitions of ſpirits and ghoſts, and that 
they frequently diſturb and terrify fome perſons, They 
reckon their time by the ſhining of the moon; from 
which they colle& when it is proper to fow. The inland 
Negroes divide time into lucky and unlucky, remain- 
ing quite idle during the latter. The 


G U N 

The Engliſh, Dutch, French, and ſome other European 
nations, have factories and forts on this coaſt, the Dutch 
having quite diſpoſſeſſed the Portugueſe from thence, 
after they had been maſters of the whole coaft upwards 
of a hundred years. Several petty Princes and ſtates in 
the inland country, who are generally at war, ſell their 
priſoners for ſlaves, or ſteal them, and bring them down 
to the coaſt : and ſome will ſell their neareſt relations, 


if they can have an opportunity. The traders not only 


- viſit the Guiney coaſt, but all the W. coaſt of Africa, 
from Cape Verd at the mouth of the Niger in lat. 15 
deg. N. to Cape Negro in lat. 18 deg. S. where they 
meet with the ſame merchandiſe, Sometimes European 

merchants ſurprize and carry off by ſtealth whole fami- 
lies of Negroes; which piece of injuſtice is com- 
monly revenged on the next ſhipy that touch at the ſame 


rt. 8 

GUINGAMP, a ſmall city in the duchy of Penthievre, of 
which it is the moſt conſiderable place, and in the diſ- 
trict of Treguier, in Cope: Britany, in France. It lies 
very agreeably, amidſt ſeveral large meadows, on the 
banks of a ſmall river, which ſerves as a ditch to its 

walls. Here is a large church, with two high towers, 
and an Auguſtine abbey. In the middle of the city is 
a large ſquare; in which all the houſes are very well 
built. It lies three Jeagues from St. Brieux on the E. 
and fix from Treguier on the N. 

GUIPISCOA, a ſubdivinon of Biſcay, one of the provin- 

ces of Spain. It runs along the coaſt of the N. bay. 
It is bounded weſtward by Biſcay Proper, and part of 
Alava; ſbuthward by Alava and Navarre, and eaſtward 
by Navarre and France. 

GUISE, a town of Thierache, in Upper Picardy, in 
France; in Latin Caftrum Guiſium, or Guiſiæ, on the 
river Oyſe, towards the confines of Hainault. It is 
well-fortified with a caſtle and other ſtrong ramparts ; 
ſo that it has ſtood out ſeveral ſieges: the laſt was in 


1650, by Archduke Leopold. At firſt it gave title of 


Count to a younger branch of the Houſe of Lorrain : 
afterwards Francis I. erected it into a duchy-peerdom, 
the third Duke of which, namely Henry Duke of Guiſe, 
headed the famous league in France; which, after 
it had cauſed much bloodſhed, Henry IV. of France 
at length brought to ſubmiſſion, and reſtored the peace 
of his country. : | 
This duchy came by marriage to the younger branch 


of Bourbon. It is very large, extending itſelf not only 


to Picardy, but alſo to Champagne. In this city the 

French Kings have conſtantly kept a governor, on ac- 

count of its lying on the frontiers of the Low Countries, 

and ſo ſerving as a bulwark to France on that fide. It 

lies forty-eight miles E. of Amiens. Lat. 49 deg. 59 

min. N. long. 3deg. 42 min. E. 

GULDYHALL, vulgarly GIDDYHALL, an ancient 
ſeat in the middle of a ſtately park near Rumford in 
Eſſex, which belonged to Sir Thomas Coke, Lord 
Mayor of London, .in 1462, and reign of King Ed- 
ward IV. whoſe great riches being the principal cauſe 
of his ſufferings in bad times, though he was acquitted 
of the crime laid to his charge, yet was fined to the 
value very nearly of his whole eſtate. The late Sir 

John Eyles built a ſtately manſion on the ſite of this 
houſe, having pulled the old fabric down. 

GULICK. See JuLIzRs. . 

GUNALSBURNY-HOUSE, one of the fine ſeats in the 

pariſh of Ealing, in Middleſex, formerly —_— to 
the Trowicks, Corbets, &c. was lately improved by 

Henry Furneſe, Eſq; It ſtands on an eminence between 

the two great weſtern roads, with a gentle declivity to- 

wards that of Brentford. Mr. Web, ſon-in-law to the 
famous Inigo Jones, was the architect. Here is a re- 
markable large hall, with a row of columns on each 
ſide, and a noble flight of ſtairs to a ſaloon, &c. adorned 
with fine ta and 2 From an entrance to 
a portico on the back . upported by columns, is 
38 proſpect of London, Surrey, and both 
. - 


* 


GURCK, a town of Lower 


EW, Qt l 
banks of the Thames. In the gardens, which are laid 


out very plain, is a noble terrace for the whole breadth 
of them. 


GUNEFLEET, one of the channels in the mouth of the 


Thames, by which ſhipping enter that river, and where 
ſome of our men of war ride at anchor. 

GUNTSBERG, a town of Suabia in Germany, and in. 
the territory of Burgaw, the Guntienſis Tranſitus of the 
ancients, and called Contia in the tine of the Emperor 
Conſtantius. It ſtands high on the E. ſhore of the 
Danube, over which is a bridge here: it has a mag- 
nificent caſtle, the reſidence of the Auſtrians governor. 
This place being the thoroughfare from Augſburg to. 

Ulm, does not want fa# houſes of entertainment. It 
lies fourteen miles N. E. of Ulm. Lat. 48 deg. 41 min. 
N. long. 10 deg. 21 min. E. 


GUNWORTH-FERRY, over Peterborough river, in 


Huntingdonſhire, is a bridge now erected where boats 
pay toll, this river having been rendered navigable up 
to the city of Peterborough. FS 
Carinthia, in Auftria, in 
Germany. It ſtands dn a river of its name, is the ſee 
of a Biſhop under Saltzburg in ſpirituals, but. ſwears. 
fealty to the Emperor for his temporals, the election 
being for two turns in the latter to the former's once. 
His reſidence is at Straſburg on the Gurck. Lat. 47 
deg. 25 min. N. long. 14 deg. 12 min. N. 


GURIEL, a ſubdiviſion of Georgia, a province of Aſia. 


It lies on the E. coaſt of the Euxine ſea, and is ſubject 
to the Turks. | 


GUSTROW, a pretty large and well-fortified town of 


Mecklenburg, in Lower Saxony, in Germany, Here is 
a a fine caſtle, formerly the reſidence of the Dukes of its 
name, now extinct; with a very elegant garden. It 
lies thirty-one miles E. of Shwerin. Lat. 53 deg. 51 
min. N. long. 12 deg. 21 min. KE. RT 
GUTSKOW, county of, a ſubdiviſion of Upper or 
Swediſh Pomerania, in Germany, It formerly included 
Gripſwald, Loytz, and the abbey of Eldenow. It had 
formerly its own Counts, but now belongs to Branden- 
burg or the King of Pruſſia. | 
Its capital of the ſame name lies on the Pene. It was the 
firſt town in theſe parts that received Chriſtianity, from 
Otton Biſhop of Bamberg, and Apoſtle of Pomerania, 
being then a place of ſome eminence, but it has ſince 
dwindled to a village: and here was once a collegiate 
church, on whoſe 2 ſeveral pariſhes depended. It 
lies between Anclam and Loytz, eight miles S, of 
Gripſwald, ten W. of Wolgalt, and thirty S. E. of 
Stralſund. Lat. 53deg. 51 min. N. long. 13 deg. 46 + 


min. E. 


| GUTTA, a town of Upper Hungary, ſtrongly fortified 
ever ſince 1624. It lies in the iſland of Schutt, formed 


by the E. branch of the Danube, thirty-two miles E. 
of Preſburg. Lat. 48. deg. 31 min. N. long. 18 deg. 12 


min. E. 


GUZURAT, now called the kingdom of Cambaya, in 


the ang, 2 empire, in Aſia. It lies South of the gulph 
Indus, Tatta, and Jeſſelmere, N. of the Indian ocean 
and the kingdom of Decan; and W. of Chaudis and 
Chitog. The gulph of Cambaya cuts it in the middle, 
running N. E. fo that the greateſt part of it is formed 
into a peninſula by that and the gulph of Indus. See 
CAMBAYA. 

GUYARMATH, a town of Hungary Proper. It lies on 
the river Samos, 


GUYSHORN, a town of Lunenburg and Lower Saxony, 


in Germany. It lies on the Aller, about fifty-one 

miles N. E. of Hanover, and ſubject to the Elector 

of the latter name and King of Great Britain. Lat. 

2 deg. 55 min. N. long. 10 deg. 51 min. E. 
GUYULA, a town of Hungary 8 It was formerly 
fortified ; but having been taken by the Turks in 1566, 

has been diſmantled, . 
Near it is a town of the ſame name, in an iſland for- 


6P : 


End of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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